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THE  BUTLER  BIBLE-WORK  COMPANY. 

Announcement. 

The  Bible-Work 

By  J.  GLENTWORTH  BUTLER,  D.D, 


i 


I 


THE  REVISED  TEXT  arranged  in  sections;  with  commenU  selected 
from  ihe  hoicest,  most  illuminating  and  helpful  thought  of  the  Chris- 
tian centuries,  taken  from  more  than  one  thousand  scholarly  writers.  Eight 
volumes  publishe  I — each  complete  in  itself.  Royal  octavo,  cloth,  about  650 
double  column  pages  in  each  volume,  beautifully  printed,  and  illustrated  with 
nearly  200  engravings  of  Maps,  Diagrams,  Scenes  in  Bible  Lands,  and  Character 
Sketches. 

New  Testament.  Vol.  I.,  The  Fourfold  Gospel.  Vol.  II.,  Acts,  Epis- 
tles, and  Revelation.  Old  Testament:  Vol.1.,  From  Creation  to  Exodus. 
Vol.  II.,  Exodus  and  Wanderings  of  Israel;  Legislation  Codified.  Vol.  III., 
Joshua  to  End  of  Solomon's  Reign.  Vol.  IV.  and  V.,  The  Psalms.  Vol. 
VI.,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes  and  Song  of  Solomon. 

TAreg  completing  volumes  will  be  issued  together  by  or  before  September, 
1894.  About  90,000  volumes  have  been  sold.  More  than  a  thousand  un- 
qualified commendations  have  been  received,  and  no  word  of  adverse 
criticism.     We  subjoin 

Some  Recent  Estimates  of  the  "Work. 

The  most  eminent  mlnifters  of  America,  and  Whxxt  (Ms  Work  is.    It  is  n  Biblical  theology, 

Bible  Btndente  whose  names  carry   the  greatest  not  formally  stated,  yet  stated  in  the  most  popuTar 

weight  and  authority,  unite  in  their  judgments  up-  form.      It  is  largely  a  topical  treatment  of  the 

on  Dr.  J.  Olentworth  Butler's  Biblb-work.     It  is  Scriptures,  after  the  method  of  Macaulay  in  his- 

an  unique  production,  combining  more  treasures  tory— by  exhibiting  about  the  central  idea  or  motive 

of  truth  than  any  hundred  commentaries,  and  con-  those   ulu^trativej  explanatory,  and   philosophical 

talning  the  golden  coinage  of  thousands  of  devout  data  which  constitute  the  soil  of  which  it  grew, 

minds.    In  tnese  days  of  conflict  over  God's  pre*  This  sets  the  truth  in  its  relations  —  the  only  posl- 

cious  book,  Dr.  Butler   has    been  providentially  tion  In  which  truth  can  be  seen  in  any  sense  in  its 

guided  to  produce  a  work  which  throws  a  fresh  entirety.    It  is  the  digest  of  all  Biblical  literature, 

and  concentrated  light  upon  the  sacred  pages,  and  and  especiaJiv  of  all  English  Biblical  literature. 


reveals  anew  their  self-evidencing  power.  If  I 
wished  to  give  a  mlriister  a  single  work  that  shonld 
meet  his  (lecpest  daily  wants  as  an  expounder  of 
Holy  Scripture,  I  shonld  select  these  unequalled 


It  is  the  condensed  extract  of  Biblical  theology. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  whole  libraries  have  been 
packed  into  the  Butler  Bible- work.  It  is  the  Bible 
as  the  best  commentators  and  the  greatest  preach- 


volumes  of  Dr.  Bntler.  It  is  the  best  of  expositions  ers  see  it.    It  is,  above  all.  an  evangelical-spiritual 

of  the  bcpt  of  all  books.    Theo.  L.  Cuyler^  Brook-  treatment  of  the  book,  the  commentary  of  com- 

^»,  March,  1893.  raentaries,  and  a  thesaurus  of  devotional  aids. 

fK'^^'^riL*H.i*«SH*lriJ?^Ji^^^          T  nu^l^J'  n  n  eynopsis  of  the  history  and  of  the  laws  of  the  Pen- 

^^'iiff^^J.^^hft^^Jl^Tn  ^^.^^                      ^'i?i  toteuS  -  an  inestlraaBly  valuable  feature.     It  con- 

-^//Ao«(7A  i/  waAw  no  *^^  tains  the  Psalms  in   strophes  and  antiH»trophe«. 

cism.  the  «^^««ion*  «  /yn^^^^  suggesUng  their  original  ifturgical  and  nntlpfional 

interpretotioi^  worthy  of  attentl^^  J^»f^  Proceed  f„g|t|on  *  It  contains  the  four  narratives  of  the 

on  ^«'-«/»f'„<^*'/^«' /f«^y^^//;;  i^,f',j,?^I^3  gospel,  arranged  conUnnouslv  as  one.     Thus  one 

Frassr^  D.D.,  J^ondon.    First  of  aU,  the  exact  |et»  a  composite  photograph  of  Chriat,  and  sees 

senseof  Scripture  isearefidlysotiglUfor,  and  then  \^^  ^^         »J^,  ,g  J^^     *  ^j     ^  contains  the  text 

\^\^l^!!:r.TJJll'S''L^rAi''Hj^^^^^  in  loglca!,i;?tgraphs.^^^                              top- 

ical  indexes  of  Biblical  literature,  beautlfnl  mape, 


..._ , .    J.  „  ,,,.       age 

is  elucidated  and  enforced.  Pres.  R.  D.  Hitch' 
cock.  -The  comments  are  discriminating,  broad, 
suggestive,  vital.  The  writers  are  the  ablest, 
the  profoundest,  and  most  trustworthy.  E.  B. 
Webb,  D.D. 


diagrams,  illustrations,  profile  sections,  topograph- 
ical data,  all  made  for  to-day  and  '*for  the  people 
^    'wt,%nn  '  now  on  earth!"     On  the  whole  this  work  is  In- 

m     ryeoo,  u.u.  comparably  superior  to  any  work  of  its  class  that 

0  The  longer  I  nse  these  volumes  the  better  I  like  we  have  seen.  We  recommend  students  and  clergy- 
^  them.  On  no  other  plan  could  there  be  such  sus-  men  to  buy  it,  to  use  it  regnlarly  and  constantly,  and 
W  tained  elevation  and  such  refreshing  variety  of  to  read  it  conscientionsly  within  three  years'  time. 
A  \    thought  and  style.    J.  Munro  Gibson,  D.D.  Boston  Academy ^  July,  1898. 
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I  can  recommend  it  to  ministers  and  teachers,  as 
bringing  to  the  statement  and  iilostration  of  the 
truth,  the  most  educated  and  consecrated  thought 
of  the  best  writers  and  preachers.  John  Hall,  D.D. 

There  is  none  equal  to  it.  I  use  it  continuallj, 
and  have  found  it  constantly  helpful.  It  is  clear, 
accurate,  suggestive,  and  comprenensive.  J?.  S. 
MtrtdUK  DJ). 

Your  work  is  truly  an  tncyeloptdia  of  rtliQious 
thought  upon  Ih^  truths  0/ ths  Bible.  Its  doctrin- 
al and  practical  contents  are  explained  and  applied 
with  such  clearness,  force,  and  amplitude  that  the 
mind  of  the  reader  is  constantly  stimulated,  en- 
riched, and  impressed  with  the  range  and  richness 
of  Scriptural  teaching.  .  .  .  You  liave  done  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  first  importance— you  have 
exhibited  the  great  moral  and  religioui  truths  of 
th€  Bible  in  clear,  etrong  outline.  Your  work 
shows  the  student  of  it  what  is  the  very  pith  and 
core  of  Biblical  truth  and  teaching.  It  is  of  great 
and  lasting  value.  Geo.  B.  Stevens^  D.D,,  rale 
Uni$}er$ity. 

It  collects  the  best  thoughts  and  the  best  practi- 
cal interpretation  of  various  Biblical  passages,  all 
f^ven  in  compact  form  and  made  as  easy  of  refer- 
ence as  a  dictionary.  I  prize  the  wortc  very  highly 
and  place  it  next  to  Young's  '*  Concordance ''  in 
nsef  ulness,  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  sermons.    U.  K.  Carroll,  D.D. 

It  Is  a  scholar's  homage  to  the  Boole.  The  work 
is  not  a  Lange  Bible  work,  for  it  makes  no  effort 
to  relieve  the  sermonizer  of  the  necessity  of  doing 
his  own  thinking.  It  alms  to  give  him  clearer  in- 
sight Into  God*8  Word,  and  to  impress  its  excel- 
lences upon  him;  once  his  own,  he  may  use  the 
thoughts  as  he  will.  .  .  .  While  representing  the 
thought  of  the  centuries,  this  work  is  in  everv 
sense  fresh  and  up  to  date.  The  most  recent  peri- 
odical literature  and  the  latest  books  have  been 
sifted.    Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

I  have  found  it  to  be  above  price.  It  gives  in  the 
smallest  space  the  best  resnltH  of  inquiry  Into  text, 
topography,  customs,  and  history.    Bp.  Ooodeell. 

The  best  homiletic  commentary  published.  I 
have  used  it  for  several  years  with  ever-increasing 
satisfaction.  Its  dintinguishing  value  lies  in  its 
ability  to  place  before  the  pastor  or  student  the 
best  thing  that  has  been  said  about  a  given  passage. 
Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D. 


Nothing  can  surpass  it  for  clearness,  directness, 
and  strength  as  an  aid  to  Bible  readers  and  teach- 
ers. No  one  can  make  a  mistake  in  buying  it  even 
if  he  coulif  afford  but  one  help  to  Scripture  study. 
A.  A.  B.  Taylor,  D.D. 

Unitbd  Sooibit    of  Ciristian  AfDBAVOR,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  July  27,  1808. 

The  author  has  brought  together  the  very  best 
things  from  the  very  best  sources,  and  has  woven 
his  material  so  skillfully  that  any  one  who  faith- 
fully studies  the  sacred  books  with  the  help  of  bis 
volumes  must  become  a  proficient  Bible  student. 
I  know  of  no  volumes  which  are  more  helpful,  and 
none  that  I  can  recommend  more  heartily  to  all  my 
friends.— ^anci*  B.  Clark. 

The  volumes  are  eminently  euggestive;  the 
sort  of  books  more  prized  than  any  others.— 
Dr.  Stuart  Robinson.  No  one  book  holds  so 
much  suggestive,  illustrative  exposition  of  Ood^s 
Word.— Z>r.  H.  Johnson,  It  Is  very  rich  In 
thought,  knowledge,  and  spiritual  suggestion.— 
Dr,  R.  S.  Storrs. 

For  illustrating  Bible  truth  it  uses  materials  fur- 
nished, not  by  preachers  and  exegetical  scholars 
only,  but  bv  men  of  all  ranges  of  worthy  thought; 
and  in  this  Important  line  of  excellence^  it  far  sur- 
passes all  of  its  rivals.— Pr (if.   W.  J.  Beecher, 

For  the  workshop  of  a  practical  minister,  no 
stndy  at  once  so  fresh,  clear,  and  fundamental,  so 
stimulating,  so  fully  grasping  all  great  themes,  have 
I  found  in  all  my  range  of  twenty  years  of  reading. 
The  minister  who  misses  it,  misses  the  opportunity 
of  his  life.— C.  B.  Carlisle. 

Accurate  and  finely  engraved  maps  accompany 
each  volnme.— /ST.  8.  Times.  In  all  respects  per- 
taining to  the  geography  and  topography  of  Pal- 
estine, it  is  much  In  advance  of  anything  else  l>e- 
fore  the  public.  I  find  careful  accuracy  in  all  par- 
ticulurD  based  on  the  latest  explorations  of  onen- 
Ul    lands— /y«#.   Wm.   W.   Patton.    The  maps, 

£roflle  sections,  plates,  etc.,  make  the  work  slngu- 
irly  valuable.— z>r.  David  Brown,  Scotland. 
In  his  great  Bible- work  Dr.  Butler  has  done  a 
noble  service  for  all  students  of  God's  Word.  The 
work  gives  the  heart  of  the  meaning  of  every 
passage  ifl  one  or  mote  paragraphs,  wnlch  it  is  a 
delight  to  read.  It  is  a  book  for  the  closet  and 
for  devotional  reading.  —  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D., 
Philadelphia. 


\ 
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Uses   and  Yalue   of  the   Bible-work. 

To  all  Intelligent  persons,  as  a  book  of  reference,  ife  furnishes  an  answer  to  every  in- 
quiry suggested  in  reading,  in  conversation,  or  in  the  pew,  concerning  any  Bible  statement, 
text,  or  teaching.  For  Christian  workers  and  learners,  in  Bible  teaching,  Christian  En- 
deavor and  Mission  service,  it  provides  the  Scriptural  knowledge  that  qualifies  for  and  the 
ScriptiirEkl  motives  that  Incite  to  wise  and  effective  endeavor  both  in  study  and  service. 
To  the  true  seekers  after  God,  whose  inner  life  demands  and  delights  in  the  "exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises,"  it  presents  satisfying  spiritual  interpretations  by  saintly 
scholars.  But  its  highest  use  and  really  incomparable  advantage  are  attained  only  through 
the  continuous  thoughtful  reading  of  the  whote,  volume  by  volume  and  page  by  page.  And 
for  this  comprehensive,  connected  reading  the  work  was  primarily  planned  and  prepared. 
The  results  at  such  contmuous  reading  (easily  completed  in  one  to  two  years)  can  not  be 
fully  expressed  or  measured  in  words.  For  these  volumes  summarize  and  compact  all  the 
teachings  and  facts  contained  in  the  more  than  three  thousand  publications  that  comprise 
the  reaUy  valuable  product  of  English  Biblical  literature.  And  vastly  greater,  more  help- 
ful, must  be  the  effect  of  like  continuous  thoughtful  reading  upon  the  inteUectuaX  and 
spiritual  equipment  of  the  ordained  preacher.  A  completed  first  reading  will  open  to  his 
vision  a  new  and  wonderful  Bible ;  will  not  merely  add  immensely  to  his  store  of  Biblical 
knowledge,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  his  stock  of  fresh  and  effective  thought 
and  illustration,  but  will  continuously  multiply  rich  themes  of  study  and  topics 
for  preaching. 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlet  and  Special  Offers  of  Set  or  Single 
Tolames,  to  Ministers,  lHlsslonaries,  Bible  Teachers, 
Student**,  nnd   Readers,    and   fbr    anjr    de- 
sired Information,  apply   to 

BUTLER  BIBLE-WORK  COMPANY,  Publishers,  85  Bible  House,  N.  Y. 
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Memorial  Library  of  Spurceon. 


TWENTY  VOLUMES,  CLOTH,  I2M0,  OVER  8,000   PAGES, 

LARGE,  CLEAR  TYPE,  PRINTED  ON  GOOD  PAPER. 

PRICE,  $20.00;  PER  VOLUME,  $1.00. 

CARRIAGE    FREE. 


THIS  LIBRARY  consists  of  Twenty  Volumes,  Nineteen  of  which 
are  made  up  of  Spurgcon's  Choicest  Sermons  (preached  from  1856 
to  1889)  with  Indices,  etc.,  and  One  Volume,  a  Biography  of  the  great 
Preacher,  full  of  Reminiscences,  Incidents,  Anecdotes,  and  Sayings ;  by 
G.  HOLDEN  Pike  ;  Enlarged  and  Revised  to  Date ;  Concluding  Chap- 
ters (including  his  Last  Two  Sermons,  and  Account  of  his  Closing 
Days),  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Fernald;  Introduction  by  WILLIAM  CLEAVER 
Wilkinson,  D.D. 

These  Sermons  are  of  Great  Yalue  to  Preachers 
of  all  Denominatloiis. 


The  Freeman^  London,  Bngland : 
'^  Will  be  welcomed  by  minlsten  of  all  a^i^ea.'* 

The  Standard^  Chicago : 

**  Unequalled  by  aoT  other  pnbllahed  sermons,  by 
men  now  in  the  palpit  or  by  those  of  other  genera- 
tions.'* 

Tbe  OlirlsUan  Oommoniprealtli,  London, 

£ngland: 

*'  Spnrgeon  has  famished  the  best  lllnstratton  of 
the  immense  difference  between  simple  popular  elo- 
quence and  labored  academic  oratory.** 

Tlie  Oliareliman  (Prot  Bpis.),  New  York : 

**  Spnrgeon  has  left  a  precedent  and  an  example  as 
a  man  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  which  no  preacher, 
of  whatsoever  church  or  denomination,  can  afford  to 
disregard.*' 

Tbe  OhrlsUan  Worlds  London,  Bngland : 

**  Preachers  of  every  grade  will  find  something  sug- 
gestive under  every  head.** 

The  Natloual  Baptist,  PhUadelphU: 

''  The  kind  of  preaching  that  is  so  blessed  of  Qod, 
is  well  worthy  of  earnest  and  prayerful  study  by 
those  who  wish  to  make  full  proof  of  their  ministry, 
and  to  see  it  widely  and  permanently  useful.** 

The  Interior*  Chicago: 

**  His  command  of  simple  Anglo-Saxon  was  proba- 
bly envied  by  the  best  English  writers.  His  wealth 
of  illustration  made  his  thought  drive  home  like  an 
arrow.  His  intimacy  with  Scripture  enriched  every 
sermon.** 


HI.  Valentine,  B.l 

tysburg : 


•9  Lutheran  Seminary,  Get- 


'  These  sermons  reveal  the  secret  of  this  power. 
.  .  .  Bvery  minister  ought  to  study  them.** 

The    Christian    Vnlon   (Evangelical),   New 
York: 

"For  the  American  preacher  they  are  well  worth 
his  study  for  their  simplicity,  their  earnestness,  and 
their  admirable  Bnglish.** 

Bishop  John  H*  Vincent  (Methodist): 

**  His  sermons  are  full  of  the  Qospei  and  they  are 
full  of  wise  and  well  lllnstrated  suggestions  as  to 
how  one  may  most  effectively  preach  the  Gospel.** 

Lynian  Abbott,  B.B.  (Congregational): 

"  His  sermons  are  admirable  models  for  preach- 
ers, because  of  their  spirituality,  their  simplicity, 
their  unmistakable  sincerity,  and  their  directness.** 

Thomas  HI.  Clark,  B.B.,  Providence,  R.  I.: 

"  Mr.  Spurgeon*B  discourses  get  a  strong  hold  up- 
on us  apart  from  the  magnetic  influence  of  his  voice 
and  manner.  They  are  never  drv  and  didactic,  but 
always  pictorial  and  crowded  with  apposite  illustra- 
tions, for  in  this  department  his  resources  seem  to 
be  inexhaustible.** 

JTames  IHcCosh,  B.B.,  ex-President  of  Prince- 
ton College,  says : 

"  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  sound  in  faith  and  at  the  same 
time  eminently  practical  and  searching.  He  is  clear 
and  picturesa  ue  in  his  statements,  his  sermons  are 
full  of  lively  Illustrations,  and  are  practically  faith- 
ful throughout.** 
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OUR  GREAT  HOLIDAY  OFFER  -& 

A  SPECIAL  EDITION   OP  THE 

Spurgeon  Memorial  Library, 

(8SB  PIUEOBDUia  PAOl). 

Bonnd  in  doth,  Twentj  Yolnmes,  exaetly  the  same  in  eiery  respect  am 
the  reflrnlar  $20.00  Edition,  is  beingr  published 

AT  $8.00,  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  HOMIIETIC  REVIEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  sale  of  this  edition  will  be  limited  strictly  to  yearly  subscribers  for  The 
HouiLBTic  Review,  whose  subscriptions  are  paid  up  to,  9r  beyond,  June,  181>4, 
The  payment  for  less  than  one  year's  subscription  will  not  entitle  the  subscriber  to 
the  special  terms  named  above.  He  must  have  paid  an  entire  year's  subscription, 
including  at  least  the  first  six  months  of  1894. 

Are  You  a  Subscriber  for  The  Homiletic  Beview? 

(Sib  PR08PBCTU6  Fon  1804  on  Paqbs  8  and  9). 
If  you  are  not  a  subscriber,  send  $2.50  for  a  year's  subscription,  and  you  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  above  special  terms  on  the  Spuroeon  Memorial  Library. 

SOr,  if  you  already  have  this,  or  prefer  Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts,  or  if  you 
iesire  to  obtain  both  works,  see  below].  If  you  are  a  subscriber  already,  paid  up  to, 
or  beyond,  June,  1893,  send  $3.50  to  pay  up  to,  or  beyond,  June,  1894.  If  your 
subscription  is  paid  to  the  latter  date,  you  need  send  no  additional  payment  for 
subscription,  but  can  sign  the  special  order  blank  and  be  entitled  to  the  terms 
offered. 

Bo  Sore  to  Sign  and  Return  the  Aeceptanee  Blank  at  Once. 

gr  You  can  make  vour  payment  for  subscription  any  time  before  Jan.  15,  1894, 
but  we  must  know  at  once  how  large  a  special  edition  to  print  to  supply 
HouiLETic  Review  subscribers  under  this  special  offer. 

If  You  Already  hare  fhe  Spurgeon  memorial  Library. 

loasmuoh  as  several  thousand  olergymen  have  already  p  rchased  from  us  the  Spubgeon 
MsMORiAii  LiBBART,  we  Will  give  to  all  the  privilege  of  substitutiDg  on  the  same  terms, 

THIRT-V  THOUSAND  THOUGHTS. 

The  great  work  bound  in  floe  English  cloth,  and  as  described  on  the  following  page— 
the  same  920.00  edition.  

ffP  OR.  both  The  Spuroeon  Memorial  Library,  together  with  Thirty  Thou- 
sand Thoughts,  for  $20.00— the  regular  price  for  these,  together,  is  $40.00. 

bign,  detach,  and  return  before  tTttnuary  IS,  1804, 
SPCCIAI^    ORDHR    BI^AMK. 

FUKK  *  WAGNALLS  COMPAKY.  18  and  20  Astor  Place.  New  Tork. 

GxsrrLaMiw :  I  dealre  to  avail  mjaelf  of  your  special  offer,  ezolutlvely  to  HOMiumo  Rbytbw  ■obtorlberi, 
and  In  accordance  with  yoar  proposition  I  enclose  herewith  $1.00  aa  part  payment  apon  the  special  price,  fS.OO,  for 

8PVB0B01I  MBHOBIAL  LIBBART,  80  Yds.,  Complete,  $20  Mltloni«y.^^t^i£%^'15^L?|^ 
THIBTT    THOUSAHD    THOUGHTS,  6  Vols.,  CoMpfete,  $20  JCdition  J  JSiSrough  the  onJ not $^ 
I  liflr^y  apree  to  remit  the  balance  when  notified  that  the  books  are  ready  for  delivery  about  Jan.  15, 1804.  or  not 
later  than  March  1, 18M.   I  agree  to  comply  with  the  conditions  apon  which  this  offer  Is  made  by  joa.  namely,  that 
my  snbacrlptlon  for  Ths  Hoiciletio  Bbtisw  shall  be  paid  for  the  coming  year  before  January  to.  18M. 

Nain4 » 

BnllroAd  0Uillon 

P.'O 

Date 1898.  State 
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THIRTY  THODSAND  THOUGHTS 

EDITED  BY  THE 

Bev.  Oaaon  Spence,  M  JL.,  Bev.  Jos.  S.  Sxell,  M. A^  and  Bey.  Charles  Weil,  M.  A. 

With  Introduction  by 
VERY  REV.  DEAN  H0W80N,  D.D. 

INFORMATION  ON  ALL  SUBJECTS; 

Theological,   Philosophical,  Biographical,   Practical,    Ethical, 
Biblical,  Ecclesiastical ; 

AND  FROM  ALL  SOURCES: 

Patristic,  Mediaeval,  Puritanical,  Modem,  Foreign,  Scientific, 
Classical,  Welsh.  

6  Vols.,  Royal  8vo.   Price,  per  vol.,  cloth,  $3.50j  per  set,  $20.00:  Sheep, 
per  vol.,  $4.76;  per  set,  $28.50.    Carriage  Free. 

CHARAOTBR    OF    THB    WORK. 

lo  order  to  plaoe  the  entire  range  of  literature  under  contribution,  scores  of  workers 
have  searched  thousands  of  volumes,  especially  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Puritans;  Books  of 
Biography,  Books  Scientific,  Classical,  Philosophical,  Foreign,  University  Lectures,  and  all 
the  great  Reviews  of  the  age.  The  volumes  contain  illustrative  extracts  and  quotations, 
choice  and  carefully  selected  literary  gleanings  of  the  highest  order,  anecdotes  aiding  to 
define  moral  and  religious  truths;  historical,  parallel  similitudes— in  brief,  useful  and  sug- 
gestive thoughts  gathered  from  the  best  available  sources,  on  all  subjects. 

Critloal  Opinions  of  the  Amerloan  and  European  Press. 

Northern  ChristUm  A.dvP9at0,  Syracuse:  **No 
description  which  csn  be  given  can  convey  any* 
thing  like  a  clear  view  of  their  Intrinsic  richness. 
They  remind  one  of  a  visit  to  a  world^s  exposi- 
tion, where  only  the  rarest  and  hence  most  val- 
uable of  the  products  and  possessions  of  every 
land  are  brought  together.** 

lAterary  Churchman,  London:  ^A  valuable 
addition  to  the  theological  library,  and  also  an 
equally  valuable  help  in  the  direction  of  homi- 
letios.'* 

ChrUtiw*  IntelHgeneer,  New  York:  *'Here  we 
find  such  a  fund  of  thought-gems,  such  a  mass- 
ing, analysing  and  orderly  arrangement  of  sub- 
jects in  the  direct  line  of  every  Biblical  and 
bomiletio  scholar*s  study,  that  by  nse  of  it  his 
work  may  be  greatly  simplified.** 

British  Qumrterl^  Review:  '*  In  the  presence 
of  '  Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts,*  criticism  Is  si- 
lenced. We  ean  say  only  that  almost  every  con- 
ceivable souree  has  been  explored.  In  the  spirit 
of  the  largest  catholicity,  a od  yet  without  sacri- 
fice of  religious  fidelity,  extracts  are  taken  from 
ancient  and  modern  preachers  of  every  church 
and  school;  from  books  and  from  periodicals; 
from  theologians  and  philosophers,  like  Prof. 
Hnxley.** 


New  Torh  Obeerver:  **  We  can  only  repeat  our 
words  of  praise  for  this  ezoelleot  compendium  of 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men  of  all  a^s  on 
all  manner  of  important  topics.'* 

Northern  Christian  Advoeate:  **  No  descrip- 
tion wbicb  can  be  given  can  convey  anything 
like  a  clear  view  of  tbeif  Intrinsic  richness.** 

Inier-Oeean,  Chicago:  **It  is  the  cream  of  wis- 
dom, which  bss  been  left  as  a  legacy  by  the  wis- 
est men  and  women,  brought  side  by  side  and 
made  to  bear  directly  upon  the  subject  under 
discussion.** 

The  Methodist  Beeorder:  **  It  Is  Impossible  to 
take  any  section  as  It  standa  Admirable  hints 
as  to  form  are  given  In  some  of  the  homlletlcal 
arrsngements,  bat  the  thoughts,  coming  as  they 
do  from  such  varied  sources,  will  have  to  be 
passed  through  the  preacher*s  own  crucible.** 

The  Interior,  Chicago :  ''  It  Is  a  veritable 
thessurus  of  valuable  Information  and  beauti- 
fully expressed  thoughts.** 

The  Seoisnutn,  Edinburgh:  **At  onee  the  larg- 
est, the  mostoomprehenslvcand  the  most  scien- 
tifically arranged  epitome  of  Ideas  on  Theology. 
Bcriptoral  and  ecclesiastical  History,  and  Chris. 
Uan  ethics,  to  be  foond  In  our  language.** 
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REVIEWS  OP  THE  WORLD. 

tWThe  artteUa  in  tht  Review  Department  are  not  exoerpts,  but  eondeneatioiu  Qf  the  oriotnal  artiele§ 

Hpeeially  re-wrttten  bM  the  Edttore  of  THE  LITKRAR  Y  DIGEST.    The  artMet/rom 

Foreign  Periodicala  are  prepared  by  our  own  Translatora. 


POLITICAL. 

Necessity  for  Imstediate  Tariff-reduc- 
tion   

A.  Augustus  Healy. 
THE  FoBUM,  New  York. 

The  Memoirs  op  Ernst  II 

JV.  Ueergaard. 
TIL9JCUKRKK.  Copenhagen. 

SOCIOLOQICAL. 

Suggestion  and  Crime 

V.  O.  B.  Wingate.  M.D. 

Thb  Mbdico-Leoal  Journal,  New  York. 

The  Social  Condition  op  Workinombn   . 

Ralph  D.  St.  John. 

The  Chautauquan,  Meadvllle,  Pa. 

The  Morality  op  Conquest 

Tub  Spectator,  London. 
EDUCATION.  LITERATURE.  ART. 

Chats  with  Jane  Clermont 

William  Oraham. 
The  Ninktsbxth  Cbhtvry,  London. 

Calvin  as  a  Writer 

Emile  Faguet. 
Rbvue  ButUB   ParU. 

THE 
THE  PRESIDEIVT'S  MESSAGE. 

A  Cbiliing  Message  —Pleads  for  Protection  In 
Spou  — Sensible,  Sincere,  Patriotic  — 
Shows  Sound  Judgment  —  Evasive  and 
Unsailsfaciory  — It  Gets  at  Facts  — It 
Accompllslies  Nothing  —  It  Is  Un-Ameri- 
can -  Disappointing  and  Unsound  — He 
Generallv  does  the  Unexpected  —Tame, 
Empty,  inane 

THE  NEW  TARIFF  BILL. 

Dbmocbatio  Papers:  Approved  by  Canadian 
Tories—  Will  Not  Please  Extremists—  It 
Will  Hurt  the  FmiUmporters- Will 
Benefit  the  Poor  —  It  Is  of  the  First  Rank 
—  Favors  New  England  —  A  Poor  Man's 
Bill  —  Worthy  of  Commendation  —  No 
Tariff  smashing- An  Embodiment  of 
Democratic  Policy— Based  on  Conviction 
— .\  Blow  at  Trusts  —  Democratic  Protec- 
tion —  Beneficial  —A  Benefit  to  Lead  Min- 
ing-A  Radical  Bill  — A  Moderate  Meas- 
ure. Republican  Papers:  It  Means 
Low  Wages— "The  Sou'-Sou'-WestTarlT 
BlU'.— A  Blow  at  American  Industry  — 
A  Souttiem  Force  Bill— Republicans  Must 
Fight  It  -  High  Prices  -"  Tariff  Destruc- 


SaBNCB  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Ideal  Transport 

The  Atlantio  Monthly,  Boaton. 

Kbcent  Science  —  Density  of  the  Earth— 

Discoverr  of  an  Egg  of  the  .^EpyomU 

—  How  Klectricltv    is   Encouraged  — 

Infection  from  Kifle-bullets— In  the 

Arctic  Regions— The  Phenomenon  ol 

Heat  — TWckness  of  Oil  Films   .    .    . 

REUOIOUS. 

Modern  Jesuitism:   The  Kelatiohb  ov 

Church  and  State 

Qraf  Paul  von  HoenOtroech. 

Preussischb  JahrbCchkr,  Berlin. 

**BoRN  OP  the  Virgin  Mary"    .... 

Professor  C.  J.  H.  Ropes. 

The  ANDOVbr  Kevibw,  Boaton. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wauna,  the  Witch-maiden 

AMn  Sifdenham,  Ueut.  V.  S.  A. 

The  UwrrKD  Srrvick.  Philadelphia. 

SUMMARY  OP  PERIODICAL  llTBRA- 

TURE. 

PRESS. 

tion  "  —  Revolutionary  —  Wisdom  and 
Folly -What  Is  It?-"  The  Device  ol 
Madmen  "— Favors  the  South  — How  It 
Win  Affect  Maryland  — It  Will  Hart 
Michigan— Neither  One  Thing  or  Another 
—Good  for  the  Brewers  —A  Blow  at  Lead 
Mining.  Independent  Papers:  Re- 
publican Anathemas  Scarce  —A  Conserr- 
atlve  Measure— A  Nondescript  Malceshlft 
—Democratic  Protectionists- Well  Done 
—  Not  a  Democratic  Bill  —  The  Adr 
Valorem  Policy— Texas  and  Free  Wool  . 
VAN  ALEN  RESIGNS. 

An  Instance  of  Self-sacrifice  — Victories  of 
Public  Opinion  -The  President  Only  to 
Blame  -  It  Does  Not  Help  Cleveland  —  A 

Question  of  Honor     ...        

POWDERLY'S   RESIGNATION. 

PoUtics  Will  Kill  the  Order— A  Man  of  Lofty 
Ideals  —  Powderiy  a  Politician  —  Powder- 
lylsm  a  Curse  — The  Knights  of  Labor 
Fall  With  Him 

SiAM  AND  British  Interests 

Excise  Revenue  in  India 

CURRENT  EVENTS    


Issued  Weekly.    24  Large  Quarto  Paget. 
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THE 


Homiletic  Review 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT,  SERMONIC LITERATURE,  AND  BIS- 

CUSSION  OF  PRACTICAL  ISSUES. 


PROSPECTUS    FOR    1894. 


No  EFFORTS  HAVE  BEEN  SPARED  to  bring  Thb  Homiletio  Review  for  1894 
still  nearer  the  ideal  which  the  editors  Iceep  constantly  before  them.     It  is 
their  desire  and  endeavor  to  make  it  as  helpful  as  possible  to  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  ministry.    With  this  end  in  mind  they  have  solicited  and 
secured  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the 

LEADING  WRITERS   OF  THE   WORLD, 

upon  those  themes  whose  discussion  comes  naturally  within  the  province  of  this 
Review.    Among  the  subjects  to  be  treated  during  the  year  are  the  following : 


THE  APOLOGETIC  VALUE  OF 

IHIRACLES  AND  PROPHECY. 

By  two  of  the  jnost  widely  known  apologists 
in  Great  Britain. 


HOW  I  PREPARE  IVIT  SERMONS. 

A  Symposium  in  wliich  leading  bermonisers,. 
representing  the  Tarious  denominations  in  the 
Christian  Church,  will  take  part. 


HETHODS  OF  PRESENTING  TRUTH  EMPLOirED  RY  SOHE  OF  THE  IVIOST 
SUCCESSFUL  LIVING  PREACHERS. 

A  series  of  papers  by  a  well-koowa  Professor  of  Homiletios. 


THB  TRUE  HETHOR 

OF  RIRLE  STUDY. 

By  PaxsiDENT  w.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  of  the 
UniTersity  of  Chicago. 

THE  IMPRECATORY  PSALMS. 

By  PROPKssoR  William  C.  Wilkirson,  D.D. 

JOURNEYING  IVITH  THB  PSALMS. 

By  PROFRssoB  Howard  Osgood,  D.D. 


Hour  TO  INCREASE  INTEREST 

IN  THE  SECOND  SERVICE. 

By  Datid  J.  BuRRRLu,  D.D. 

THE  PULPIT  AND 

SOCIOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS. 

By  Washington  Gladden,  D.D. 

PAPERS  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 

By  Rky.  B.  F.  Kidder,  Ph.D.* 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  CALL 

TO  THE  MINISTRY* 

By  Prkrident  Henry  A.  Borz,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of 
Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

THE  FALLACIES  OF  THB 

HIGHER  CRITICISM. 

By  Professor  Wiluam  H.  Greek,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
of  Princeton. 

THE  PREACHER  AND 

SECULAR  STUDIES. 

By  Professor  J.  O.  Murray,  D.D. 


THE  EVANGELIST  IN 

THE  MODERN  CHURCH* 

By   an  ahle  and   well-known   student  and 
writer. 


Some  Modern  AspecU  of  the  '*Holy  City.*' 
Some  Phases  of  German  Socialism.  The  Social 
BtII  and  the  Public  Conscience  In  France.  The 
Greek  at  Home.    The  Scope  of  Education  under 


Mahommedan  Patronage.  Some  of  the  Lower 
Superstitions,  Social  Customs,  etc,  of  North- 
em  Africa.  Ancient  Paganism  in  Mod«m 
Italy,  etc. 

'Dr.' Kidder  will  rerlfy  the  fscti  snd  concluslonf  in  his  pspen  by  personal  obserrstlon  and  study  In  oriental 
countries,  leaving  New  York  shortly  with  this  object  In  Tlew. 

HTHAT  THE  PULPIT  CAN  DO  TO  ASSIST  THE  ITORK  OF 
CHARITY  ORGANIZATION. 

By  Gborob  B.  Sappord,  D.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 
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CHBISTI4NITT  AND  THE  WORLD'S  RELIGIONS. 

The  Mibjeot  of  Comparative  Religion  is  coming  into  increa^ng  prominence  year  by 
year.  It  is  therefore  intended  to  give  a  brief  series  of  papers  under  the  general  head  of 
'*  Christianity  and  the  World's  Religiona*'  The  writers  of  these  papers  will  be  men  of 
reoogoized  ability,  whose  familiarity  with  the  subjects  assigned  them  will  give  to  their  dis- 
cussions the  weight  of  authority. 

OTHER  SUBJECTS, 

Assigned  to  Equally  Competent  Writers ;   as, 

Tiie  Pastor  and  Bevival  Movements. 
Tiie  Pastor  and  Popular  AmusemeDta. 
Tlie  Pastor  and  the  Skeptic. 
Tlfte  Pastor  and  the  Slok  Room. 
Tiie  Pastor  and  the  Death  Bed. 
Tlie  lilterary  Caltare  of  Ministers. 
Ho^ir  to  l¥ln  the  Workingman  to  the  Church. 
Tbe  Trae  method  of  Church   Bxten- 
■lon  in  Great  Cities. 

Etc.,  Btc,  Bte 


What  Can  the  Pal  pit  l^o  to  Develop  a 
Higher  Sense  of  Civic  Responsibility  ? 

How  to  Hold  ITonng  Hen  in  Our  Churches 

What  Preaehers  May  Learn  from  Salva- 

TIOX  ASMT  MSTBODS. 

Several  Prominent  Laymen  will  take  part 
in  a  discussion  of  the  subject :  **A  Latxan^s 
View  or  the  Polpit:  How  Its  IirrLUSMCB  Mat 

6b    IirORSASBD.** 


IN   THE   REGULAR.  SECTIONS. 


Helps  and  Hints,  Textual  and 
Xopical,  will  be  furnished  as  in  the  past 
by  Abthur  T.  PubsoNi  D.D.,  who  will  give 
during  the  year  selections  from  the  valuable 
marginal  notes  made  by  himself  in  his  Bibloi 
and  which,  through  their  usefulness,  have 
proved  to  him  invaluable  in  his  work. 

The  Prayer^neeting^  Serricewill 
continue  in  charge  of  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D. 
The  popularity  of  this  department  will  ren- 
der this  announcement  a  gratification  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  methods. 


.Tlie  fik^clolosrlcal  Section*  Ar- 
rangements have  been  effected  whereby 
increased  interest  will  be  given  this  section. 
A  study  of  social  conditions  at  the  centers 
from  which  America  receives  a  large  pro- 
portion of  her  imnugrants,  will  be  made  by 
a  prominent  pastor  and  brilliant  writer  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  syn- 
o|>si8  of  the  results  obtained  will  be  given  in 
a  series  of  articles  of  great  value  to  the 
pastors  who  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  problems  arising  from  the  increase  of 
immigration. 

The  Exec^etic^al  and  Expository  Sections.  The  treatment  of  Scripture  in 
these  sections  will  be  by  the  best  living  eicegetes  and  expositors  from  this  country 
and  Great  Britain.  

U6HT  OH  SCRIPTURAL  TRUTHS  FROM  RECENT  SCIEICE  iHD  BISTORT. 

No  part  of  the  Rbvixw  has  proved  more  acceptable  to  its  readers  during  the  past  year 
than  "Light  on  Scriptural  Truths  from  Recent  Science  and  History. '^  It  is  purposed  to  con- 
tinue it  through  the  coming  year,  and,  if  possible,  to  add  to  its  helpf ulnesa 


It  is  confidently  expected  that  The  Homilbtic  Review  will  reach  the  high-water 
mark  of  its  usefulness  during  the  coming  year. 


Price,  $3.00  per  Year;   to  Preachers  and  Theological  Students, 
Invariably  in  Advance,  $2.60. 


FDIK  &  WiGliLLS  COHPAHT,  Pnblishers,  18  and  20  Astor  Place,  New  TorL 
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SONCS    OF   ZION. 

AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO 

PASTORS  AND  LEADERS  OF  EVERY 

DENOMINATION 


"Our  New  Hymnar 

For  Every  Christian  Congregation, 
For  General  Christian  Work,  and 
For    Special    Religious    Services, 

By  PHILIP  PHILLIPS,  Mus.  Doc,  and  PHILIP  PHILLIPS,  Jr, 
WILL   BE  READY      Early       IN  JANUARY,  1894. 

Square  12mo,  Cloth,  Handsomely  Bound,  870  pp.,  with  Full  Indices  and  a  Com- 
plete Concordance  Index.  Printed  in  Brevier  Type,  same  as  this  paragraph.  Price, 
$1.00,  post-free. 

STRONG  REASONS  why  many  of  our  Churches  will  gladly,  no  doubt, 
change  their  present  books  to  use  **OUR  NEW  HYMNAL.** 

[FOB  S^JSCIAIs   TBBM8,   MTC,    8BE   FOLLOWING    FAQX], 

I.  Having  had  a  practical  experience  for  many  years  in  leading  choirs,  as  well 
as  being  Precentor  of  Congregational  singing,  and  feeling  the  need  of  a  comprehen- 
sive hymn  and  tune  book,  to  include  all  the  requirements  of  general  and  special  ocea^ 
sUmB  (namely— (1)  THE  CHURCH.  (2)  the  Sunday-school,  (8)  Evangelical  Meetings, 
<4)  Prayer  and  Gospel  Meetings,  (5)  Christian  Associations,  (0)  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies,  (7)  Epworth  Leagues,  (8)  King's  Daughters  and  Sons),  and  containing  none 
but  the  most  singable  music,  in  the  most  condensed  form  and  size  possible,  consistent 
with  Brevier  readable  type,  and  embodying  none  but  useful  songs,  old  and  new,  to  the 
latest  date,  are  the  main  reasons  given  by  the  Authors  for  compiling  ''Oxtr  New 
Hymnal." 

II.  A  mere  glance  at  the  mechanism  of  ''Our  New  Htmnal" — the  convenient 
size;  the  carefully  selected  hymns  and  tunes  from  the  most  popular  authors;  the 
singable  features  of  these  tunes;  the  variety  of  simple  Gospel  as  well  as  classical 
tunes;  ^jjg   COMPLETE   CONCORDANCE   INDEX, 

whereby  any  Pastor  or  Leader  can  select,  at  a  glance,  the  right  subject  or  sentiments 
needed  for  any  religious  occasion  ;  the  six  Song  Services  and  Connective  Readings, 
which  can  be  used  as  a  whole  or  a  part  of  a  service  preceding  the  hour  of  the  general 
assembly— can  not  fail  to  attract  all  classes  and,  perhaps,  lure  them  into  the  sanc- 
tuary. These  are  among  the  desirable  features  for  adopting,  in  preference  to  all 
other  books,  ''OuR  New  Hymnal." 

III.  There  are  many  Churches  of  different  denominations  who  do  not  feel  able 
or  disposed  to  supply  their  pews  with  their  own  hymn  and  tun6  books,  on  account 
of  the  size  and  expense.    *<OnR  New  Hymnal**  is  about  half  the  usual  sise,  there 
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fore  cheaper,  and  contains  no  hymns  of  a  denominational  cJiarader,  which  makes  it 
emphatically  the  book  for  Churches  and  Missions  of  every  name. 

IV.  ''Our  New  Hymnal"  contains  several  new  hymns  and  tunes  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  rank  with  many  popular  old  ones,  and  as  such  will  always  be  welcomed, 
especially  by  those  who  love  to  smg  the  new,  or  modern,  as  well  as  the  ancient  songs 
of  Zion. 

There  are  choice  selections  (both  ancient  and  modem)  from  more  than  seventy 
different  authors,  which  adorn  its  pages.  Among  the  classical  authors  we  mention 
the  names  of  Sullivan,  Barnby,  Dykes,  Monk,  Gauntlett,  Neander,  Willis,  Hopkins, 
Samuel  Wesley,  etc. ;  these  modern  writers  are  well  known,  and  their  names  may  be 
seen  scattered  through  the  book. 

V.  <*OuB  Nkw  Htvnal"  is  eminently  adapted  for  use  in  the  Sundapschool  as 
well  as  in  the  Church. 

If  Sunday-schools  would  use  more  of  the  substantial  hvmns  and  tunes  of  the 
church,  and  our  churches  adopt  the  Sunday-school  mode  of  rendering  their  music 
(which  is  universally  congregational),  then  would  our  Sunday-schools  avoid  light 
and  meaningless  hyms,  and  our  churches  would  attract  the  ''lambs  of  the  flock," 
and  old  and  young  would  sing  the  praises  of  God  together. 

VI.  We  ask  a  careful  examination  of  the  more  than  500  hymns  and  tunes  con- 
tained in  the  book,  also  the  consideration  of  the  attractive  features  mentioned  above, 
and  we  believe  many  of  our  churches  will  see  good  reasons  for  changing  their  present 
books  to  use 

"OUR  NEW  HYMNAL." 


GENERAL  CONTENTS   OF  SUBJECTS: 


Praise  and  Adoration,— Page  7  to  03. 
Opeoiug  and  Closing  Hymns, 
God's  Attributes  and  Pro  video  oes, 
Sabbath  and  Sanctuary. 
Morning  and  Evening  Hymns, 

Mediation  of  Christ,— Page  93  to  148. 

Atonement  of  Christ, 

Atributes  of  Christ, 

His  Power  to  Save, 

Hymns  of  Consecration, 

Heaven, 
Gospel  Invitations,— Page  148  to  192. 
'  Salvation  through  Christ, 
Lost  Condition, 
Warniogs  and  Exhortations, 


Holy  Spirit,  and  Ghiide, 
Repentance  and  Regeneration, 

Sabbath-sohool  Hymns,— Page  198  to  264. 

Education  of  Touth, 

Infant-class  Songs, 

Christian  Work  and  Prayer, 

Holy  Scriptures^ 
Missionary  Work,— Page  364  to  818. 
The  Lowly  and  Outcasts, 
National  Occasions, 
Temperance  Work, 

Birth  of  Christ,- Page  818  to  844. 

His  Sufferings  and  Death 

Resurrection  and  Triumph, 

Christmas  and  Easter. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

TO  ANY  PASTOR  OR  LEADER  who  wislies  to  examine  "OuE  New  Hymnal" 
with  a  view  to  its  introduction  in  his  Church,  etc.,  we  will  send  the  book,  post- 
paid, together  with  special  inducements  and  terms,  on  receipt  of  Fifty  Cents. 
The  regular  retail  prioe  will  be  One  Dollar  per  copy. 


SIGN  AND  RETURN  the  following  ORDER  BLANK,  Etc. 

Funk  &  Waonalls  Company,  18  and  20  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents,  for  which  please  send  me,  post-paid,  as  per  your  offer, 
a  copy  of  "OUE  New  Hymnal,"  together  with  terms,  etc.,  for  its  introduction  in 
my  Cnurch. 

Name 

R'O 

State 

nUK  ft  liGIALLS  GOIPilT,  PobllslHirs,  IS  and  20  istor  Place,  Rei  TorL 
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GT  OUR  SPECIAL  REDUCED    PRICES  -#il 

For  Books  Necessary  for  the 

INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY- SCHOOL  LESSONS 

*   ♦   FOR  1894.   *   * 


The  Preacher's  Complete  Homiletic 
Commentary  «,•  Old  Testament. 


Vol.  L,  Genesis.    747  pp. 
Vol.  II.,  Exodus.    616  pp. 

Octavo,  Clotli.      Special   Price,  per  Toiume,  •a.dc^. 


**Worth  iU  weight  In  gold."— i/eMtaV«  Herald, 
Boston. 


Meyer's  Commentary  "he  New  Testament 

By   HBINBICH  A,   Hr.  RIEVER. 

An  American   Edition,   with   Preface,   Notes,   and   Introduction,  by  Several 
Eminent  American   Scholars. 


St.  Matthew,  591  pp.    Edited  by  George 
R.  Crooks,  D.D. 

St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  618  pp.    Edited  by 
M.  B.  Riddle,  D.D. 

St.  John,  583  pp.    Edited  by  A.  C.  Ken- 
drick,  D.D. 


'*  Meyer  is  the  prince  of  exeget99.^*—Taibot  W. ' 
Chamber 8^  D.D. 

**  Meyer  is  of  immense  ralue."— Tfcomot  ArmU 
tage,  D.D. 

"  Meyer  is  always  helpful."— JiotepA  T.  Duryea, 
D.D. 

'*  Meyer  is  scholarly,  critical,  comprehensiTe.** 
HerrKck  Jo%n$on,  D.D. 


Octavo,  Fine  Engllsli  Ciotii.    Spc^clal  Price,  per  Volume,  •d.dd. 


Parker's  People  s  Bible, 

By  JOSEPH  PARKBR,B.B.,or  Loudon. 


Vol.  I.,  Genesis.    382  pp. 

Vol.  II.,  Exodus.    336  pp. 

Vol.  XVIII.,  Matthew  I.-VII.    818  pp. 

Vol.  XIX.,  Matthew  VII.-XXI.  384  pp. 

Vol.  XX.,  Matt.  XXII.-XXVm.  881  pp. 

Vol.  XXI.,  Mark-Lukk.    464  pp. 

Vol  XXII.,  John.    464  pp. 


"  Every  pasasge  starts  a  train  of  copious  and  plctur* 
esque  suggestions/*—  The  Advance^  Chicago. 

"  Hints  are  given  and  lights  are  flashed  here  which 
will  be  found  nowhere  e\w.**—Bufalo  ChritUan  Ad- 
vocate. 

**  Will  assist  Sunday-school  teachers  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tbelr  lessons  .  .  .  teachers  will  be  enabled  to  see 
at  a  glance  how.  .  .  .*^—lfitw  York  ChrttUan  Advocate. 

**  To  the  clergjmian  these  volumes  are  of  almost  Incal- 
culable value."— Z<o»'«  Herald,  Boston. 


Oetavo,  Fine  Enffllth  Cloth.    Speeial  Priee,  per  Volume,  $1.35. 

The  Prices  Quoted  Include  Delivery, 

FDKK  A  WiGHALLS  COHPiHT,  Poblisliflrs,  18  and  SO  istor  Plan,  lei  Tort 
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SOME  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

PRATfiR-HEETINO  TOPICS  FOR  1S94.  We  have  ready,  printed  on 
folding  cards,  4  pp.,  pocket  size,  the  piwer-meeting  topics  for  the  year,  as  they 
will  appear,  month  by  month,  in  The  Homiietic  Beview,  department  conducted 
by  Dr.  Watland  Hott.  On  front  page  of  each  card  is  a  blank  space  for  the 
use  of  purchaser.    Price  of  cards,  60  cents  per  hundred,  post-free. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  EHPliOTER  AND 
WORKHAN,  A  lecture  by  William  H.  Sayward,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Builders.  Delivered  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1808.  8vo,  paper, 
17  pp.    Price,  10  cents  per  copy;  $7.00  per  hundred,  post-free. 

This  able  easay  emphasizes  the  fundameiital  faots  which  underlie  the  labor  problem,  roTiews 
the  causes  of  existiog  relatioDs  between  employer  and  workman,  and  teaches  the  business  Talue  of 
harmonious  relations  between  the  employer  ana  the  employed.  It  makes  manifest  the  facts  that 
neither  partv  to  the  Join t  interests  i  a  the  labor  problem  can  handle  the  Question  alone,  and  that 
the  remedy  for  ezistinur  dilBculties  exists  only  in  associated  effort.  Nothing  but  good  to  the  em- 
ployer can  come  from  a  study  and  wide  circulation  of  Mr.  Say  ward's  lecture. 

i»VSTAINED  HONOR:  A  fitory  of  the  War  of  1919.  Vol.  X.  <<Co. 
lumbian  Historical  Novels.'*  By  John  R.  Musick.  Illustrated  with  8  full- page, 
half-tone  engravings,  and  14  other  illustrations  by  F.  A.  Carter.  IScno,  cloth, 
451  pp.,  with  historical  index.    Price,  $1.50,  post-free. 

The  historical  matter  in  this  vo'ume  pertains  to  the  period  embraced  in  tbe  adminis- 
trations of  Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe.     The  novel  which  is  interwoven 
with  tbe  history  adds  the  charm  of  romance,  and  renders  the  boolc  fa*^cinating  as  well  as 
educational. 
The  CfhritHan  Tnqiiiirer,  New  York,  says: 

•»  •  The  Columbian  Historical  Norels*  are  books  of  a  hiich  order,  and  should  be  iridely  oironlated. 
They  can  be  safely  and  profltably  read,  especially  by  the  young  of  both  sexes.** 

JOHN  R.  GOUOH;  The  Apostle  of  Cold  Water.  Vol.  XI.  "American 
Reformers "  Series.  By  Carlos  Martyn.  4(J2  pp.,  with  Portrait  and  Copious 
Index.    12mo,  Cloth.    Price,  $1.50,  post-free. 

The  Cfhureh  AdvocaU,  Harrisbur;,  Pa.: 

**  Mr.  Martyn  here  does  for  Mr.  Gougrhwbat  he  has  done  for  Wendell  Phillips— shows  us  the  man. 
The  book  is  full  of  liTcly  and  hlf  hly  interestin«r  anecdotes,  and  it  rires,  incidentally,  a  history  of 
the  temperance  moTement  in  America  and  Bajfland  during  the  life  of  the  reformer,  1817-1886.  Brist- 
liag  throusrh  its  ps«es,  all  of  which  are  luminous,  are  references  to  many  lively  facts  and  Incidentu, 
with  wtiich  are  naked  the  names  of  Charles  Dickens,  Joseph  Parker,  O.  H.  Spurgeon,  Daniel  Webster, 
Hosarth  the  Painter,  Samuel  Johnston.  Neal  Dow,  Dante  the  Poet,  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Hem>yWardBeeeher,anda  boat  of  others  of  equal  celebrity.  The  tale  told  in  this  rolume,  once 
read,  can  not  easily  be  forgotten,  and  its  memories  are  Taluable.  It  should  find  a  place  in  every 
family  library,  and  in  every  library  accessible  to  the  youth  of  our  country.^* 

FDBK  A  lAGHALLS  COMPMY.  MHshers.  18  and  20  Astor  Place.  Hei  Yorii 

"THE    VOICE." 

Forty-eight  Columns  £ach  Week,  Full  of  Matter  of  Interest  to  All. 

ITS  COIVT£NTS  TOLD  BY  OTHERS. 

£dItor  New  York  Independent :    '*  *  The  Voice''  is  bright,  fresh,  and  strong.*^ 

Tbe  So  a  tb  west  (a  liquor  paper):  ***  The  Voice  ^  is  the  most  dangrerous  Prohibition  paper 
published  in  this  country.** 

Ityman  Abbott,  II*D«:  **  *  The  Voice  *  is  a  rerv  ralnable  mine  of  information/* 

Roebeater  Morning  Herald :  '' '  The  Voice^  is  the  beet  edited  and  most  thorough  Journal 
of  its  class  ever  printed  in  this  country.** 

Rellarloaa  Teleaeope,  Hartford :  **  *The  Voice*  is  the  keenest  and  most  consistent  temper- 
ance and  Prohibition  paper  ever  published.** 

I.  H«  Seelye,  President  Amherst  Ck>llege:  *'*  The  Voice  *  is  inraluable  for  the  proper  under- 
etanding  of  tbe  current  temperance  movement.** 

Ex-JTadffe  If  call  DatIs:  **It  is  conducted  with  remarkable  energy  and  ability,  and  ita 
weekly  collations  of  statistical  temperance  information  have  never  been  surpassed.** 

Benaon  JT.  I^oaatnc,  IjI^.O*  (the  distinguished  historian,  shortly  before  his  death) :  **  Its 
corps  of  able,  trained  editors  and  assistants  present,  in  admirably  condensed  form,  in  every  issue, 
not  only  the  most  important  current  news  at  home  and  abroad,  but  terse  essays  upon  almost  every 
topic  of  interest  to  readers  of  every  class    literature^  art,  science,  history,  biography,  and  fiction. 

Saaiael  Ck^mpera  :  ***The  Voice*  is  presenting  the  most  reliable  labor  news  obtainable  in 
New  York  City.  

PtitllBlied  Every  Thtinday.     Stitscrlptlon,  One  Dollar  Per  Year, 
Address,  SuMcriptlon  Dep't  "The  Voice,"  18-20  Astor  Place,  N.T. 
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NEARLY    FINISHED. 


SPUBOEON:  "A  stupendous  work:  its  accomplishment  lies  within  the  possi- 
bilities of  Dr.  Parlter's  fertile  mind  sliould  lile  and  health  be  spared." 

PARKER:    **My  life  work.** 

CHRISTIAN  LEADER.  London :  «  Since  Matthew  Henry,  no  one  has  arisen  with 
the  same  qualifications  for  the  work,  and  if  he  is  spared  to  complete  it,  Joseph 
Parker  will,  in  the  centuries  to  oome,  have  the  same  plaoe  as  Matthew  Henry 
has  had  in  all  EUi^rlish-speaking  lands.*' 


PARSER'S  PEOPLE'S  BIBLE 

Discourses  Upon  Holy  Scripture— Expository,  Sermonic. 

By  JOSEPH  PARKER,  O.D.. 

Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  Holboro,  Viaduct,  London. 

8vo,  Fine  English  Cloth.    Price,  per  Volume,  $1.60.  Carriage  Free. 

Thb  Pboplb*8  Bible  is  not  a  Commentary  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ; 
it  is  rather  a  Pastoral  Expogition,  seeking  out  and  applying  the  spiritual  meanin^r 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  much  critical  matter  collected  from 
the  best  authorities  and  made  available  for  ordinary  readers.  In  the  Peoplb*8  Biblb 
considerable  space  is  occupied  by 

"HANDFULS   OF   PURPOSE," 


supplying  hints  and  suggestions  upon  many  unfamiliar  texts, 
to  preachers  and  teachers  as  starting-points  for  useful  lessons. 


irhich  are  profitable 


CONTENTS  OF  YOLUMES  NOW  KEADT. 


L  Oeneais.    8^3  pp. 
II.  Exodus.    880  pp. 
m.  Leviticua-Numberg  2XV.    868  pp. 
IV.  Numbers  XXVI-Deuteronomy.  416  pp. 
V.  Joshua-Judges  v.    864  pp. 
VI.  Judges  VI-1  Samuel  XVIII.    862  pp. 
VIL  Samuel  XIX-1  Kings  XHI.    866  pp. 
VIIL  1  Kings  XIV-1  Chronicles  IX.   868  pp. 
IX.  1  Chronicles  X-8  Chronicles  XX.  868 

pp. 
X.  a  Chronicles  XXI-Esther.    866  pp. 
XL  Job.    463  pp. 
XII.  The  Psalter.    468  pp. 
Xin.  Proverbs,    464  pp. 

Tbe  Ckristlan  Observer,  Louisrille: 

**  Throws  new  li^bt  on  the  old  itories  of  the 
Bible." 
The  Canadian  B«pUsC«  Toronto : 

**  There  is  more  help  in  ft  than  in  loads  of  so- 
called  homiletic  literature.*' 
The  Christian  Advoeatey  Buffalo : 

**mnu  are  given  and  ligbt  is  flashed  here 
which  will  be  found  nowhere  else." 
Zlon's  Herald,  Boston : 

^*  Dr.  Parker  is  always  fresb  and  suereBtiTe. 
To  the  cler^man  these  Toluines  are  of  almost 
incalculable  ralue.** 

The  AdTanee^  Obioago  i     .      ^       . 

•*  Every  passacs  starU  a  trahi  of  ooploas  and 
picturesque  sug^stions.  Tbere  is  only  one  Dr. 
rarker,  and  there  could  only  be  one  such  com- 
mentary, either  in  form  or  matter.** 


XIV.  Eoolesiastes-Isaiaii  XXVL     464  pp 
XV.  Isaiah  XXVH -Jeremiah  ^ry    4^ 

pp. 
XVL  Jeremiah  XX— Daniel.    464  pp. 
XVIL  Hosea-MalachL    466  pp. 
XVIIL  Mattbew  I.-VII.    818  pp. 
XIX  Mattbew  VIII.-XVL  884  pp. 
XX.  Mattbew  XVIL-XXVUL    881  pp. 
XXL  Mark-Luke.    464  pp. 
XXn.  John.    464  pp. 
XXIIL  AotsL-XIL    867  pp. 
XXIV.  AcU  Xm.-XIX.    861  pp. 
XXV.  AcU  XX.-XXVIIL    865  pp. 

The  Christian  Union,  New  York: 

'*  The  work  is  not  laid  out  on  the  plan  of  otber 
Bible  interpreters.  .  .  .  His  teaching  is  at  timet 
thrilling  by  his  graphic  delineations.** 
The  Neur  York  Observer : 

**  It  might  almost  be  called  a  pictorial  Bible. 
Each  course  Is  characterized  by  Tirid  rerbal 
pictures,  profusenees  of  illustration,  literally 
orientalisms  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a  remark- 
able work.  ...  A  great  addition  to  the  Biblical 
literature  of  the  age.** 

The  Baptist    <|narterl7    Rewlew,   New 

York,  says : 
**  Dr.  Parker  glTes  to  almost  erery  chapter  of 
the  Bible  a  new  meaning  and  a  genuine  charm. 
.  .  •  The  publication  of  these  rolumeswIU  doubt- 
less have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  pulpit 
ministrations  of  our  time  and  succeeding  geos* 
rations.** 


FDHK  &  liGHALLS  COlPilT,  PubUshers,  18  and  20  istor  Place,  Hei  Tait 
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The  New  Bible-claBS  Text-book. 


BECENT  IXFLOBATMS 

IN  BIBLE  LANDS. 


By    REV.  T.  NIOHOL,    D.  D. 


12mo,  Cloth  (flexibU),  76  pp.,  vfUh  Map  and 
Index.    Prtoe,  50  eenUf  Pogt-fr^. 


The  contents  of  this  book  were  oriffinaUy  pre- 
pared  as  »  supplement  to  Youn^^s  Analytical 
CoDcordsnoe  to  the  Bible,  without  any  thought 
of  separate  publication.  A  demand  for  it  in 
separate  book-form  for  Bible-class  and  other 
uses  has  been  met.  It  is  now  ready  in  the  form 
of  a  hand-book,  with  a  map  and  index  added. 

Thb  Cbaptibs:  Introdnctory ;  The  Monuments; 
Exploration;  The  Chaldean  Genesis;  Chedorlao- 
mer^s  Campaign;  The  Empire  of  the  Hittites; 
Egypt  Before  the  Oppression;  The  Bxodusand 
I  to  Route;  Israel  in  the  Desert;  Canaan  in  the 
Tel-el- Amama  Tablets;  The  Bast  of  the  Jordan 
—  The  Moabite  Stone;  The  Jordan  Plain  and  the 
Dead  Sea;  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  of  Solomon ; 
The  Siloam  Insoription;  The  Assyrian  InTasions; 
Babylon  and  Persia;  General  Resulto  for  the  Old 
Testament;  Gospel  sites;  Bphesus  and  St.  Paul. 

|9*/£  tpould  mrve  <u  a  mo$t  tultable  reteardn  or 
premntatUm  giflAwoh  for  Sundav-tekoci  prizet 
at  opening  <of  doscM,  or  at  Chriitma$  and  N«w 
Tear  9eaeon».  

What  is  Said  of  It. 

**  It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  work  of  the  kind 
yet  published.'*— 7%«  Pr«ocfc«r*«  JToflra^ine,  Lon- 
don. 

**  lu  use  in  classes  will  introduce  a  delightful 
variety  into  the  studies  of  young  people."— Jot. 
Robertwn,  2>.2>m Professor  of  Oriental  Languages, 
University  of  Glasgow. 

**  Sums  up  dearly,  concisely,  and  in  the  main« 
accurately,  the  most  notable  results  of  modern 
raeearoh  in  Bible  countries.  Bible  students  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Nichol.— Tfce  3undav 
School  Chronide^  London. 

••To  the  clergy,  Sunday-school  teachers,  and. 
Indeed,  all  who  are  called  upon  to  instruct  others, 
the  importance  of  Bible  exploration  and  discov- 
ery can  not  be  exaggerated."— T*e  Churdi  of 
England  QvtnAay^ehoA  Magawine. 

**  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  work  which  at- 
tempto  to  cover  the  same  ground.  Members  of 
Bible  classes,  and,  Indeed,  all  who  desire  to  know 
the  results  of  the  laborious  investigations  of  the 
past  fifty  years,  may  be  safely  advised  to  ac- 
quire this  book  and  master  its  contents."— i<.  H, 
Oharteri$^  D.D,^  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism, 
and  Biblical  Antiquities  in  the  University  of 
Pablin. 
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A.  Very  Desirable  Gift-book. 

HOYTIARfcYClOPffllA 
OjjnOTATIOHS. 

PROSE  AND    POETRY. 

20,000  QUOTATIOMS,  50,000  LDTES  OF 
OONOOBDA]i[0£ 

THJS  STAlfDARD  WORK  IN  QUOTATIONS. 

It  is  a  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations, 
English  and  Latin,  with  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing  Proverbs  from  the  Latin  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages; Law  and  Ecclesiastical  Terms,  and  Sig- 
nifications; Names,  Dates,  and  Nationality  of 
Quoted  Authors,  etc.,  with  copious  Indices, 
etc.,  etc. 

**The  only  standard  book  of  quotations.  For 
oonvenience  and  usefulness  the  work  can  not,  to 
our  mind,  be  surpassed,  and  it  must  long  remain 
the  standard  among  its  kind,  ranking  side  by 
side  with,  and  being  equally  ludispensable  in 
every  well-ordered  library,  as  Worcester's  or 
Webster*s  Dictionary.  Boiret's  Thesaurus,  and 
Crabb*s  Synonyms."— Bo«^on  Po9t. 

»»To  any  person  who  has  ever  needed  its  aid 
the  ordinary  dtctionary  of  quotations  is  a  grief 
of  heart  and  a  vexatioD.  what  you  want  you 
never  can  find,  and  what  you  do  not  want  is  per- 
petually presenting  itself.  Moreover,  such  col- 
lections are  usually  ill-digested  and  worse  edited, 
and  of  no  earthly  good  when  you  call  upon  them. 
.  .  .  What  the  people  want,  and  what  the  student 
and  the  professional  man  and  the  literary  man 
all  want,  is  a  working  cyclopedia— and  here  it  is 
at  last."— 7%«  CfhrUtian  Uhton,  N.  Y. 

George  W.  CUIds:  *' Impossible  to  give  full 
idea  "  of  Cyclopedia  of  Quotations. 

Pres.  Noah  Porter,  D.D.:  Cyclopedia  of  Quo- 
tations is  "a  help  and  a  pleasure." 

Abram  8.  Hewitt:  Cyclopedia  of  Quotations 
is  **  simply  astoniahiog." 

Gen.  Stuart  L.  Woodford:  ^*  The  most  complete 
and  accurate  work  of  the  kind  I  hare  ever  seen. 
Such  a  book  is  almost  invaluable." 

William  A.  Hammond,  M.D.:  '^  would  as 
soon  think  of  doing  without  my  dictionary  as 
trying  to  get  alonsr  without  the  Cyclopedia  of 
Practical  Quotations.  As  a  labor-saving  macb  Ine 
to  the  author  it  has  no  equal.** 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  **  It  is  a  very  hand- 
some and  immensely  laborious  work:  has  cost 
years  to  make  it.  ...  I  shall  let  it  lie  near 
my  open  dictionaries.  ...  It  is  a  massive  and 
teeming  volume." 

Boyal  Svo,  over  900  Pages. 

PRICES: 

Cloth $6.00 

Law  Sheep,       .......  7.00 

Half  Morocco, 8.00 

Full  Morocco, 10.00 

CARRIAGE  PREB. 
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Every  Clergyman 


and  author  should  use  a  typewriter  instead  of  a  pen.  The  delivery  of  the 
sermon  is  facilitated,  as  it  is  read  with  absolute  ease.  Your  manuscript  is  read 
without  trouble  by  the  publisher,  the  printer,  and  the  proof -reader.  The 
physical  effort  of  continued  writing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  • 

The  Crandall  Typewriter 

is  the  best  writing 
machine  for  these 
special  purposes.  It 
has  the  advantage 
of  being  varied  as 
to  type,  eight  dif- 
ferent styles  and 
sizes  being  used, 
and  the  change  is 
made  in  a  few 
seconds. 

It  is  construct- 
ed   on    the   latest 
and  most  improved 
plans,  and  will  last  a  life-time  —  it  can  not  wear  out.     All  the  parts  are  made 
of  brass,  steel,  iron,  and  hard  rubber.     No  wooden  parts  to  warp  or  wear. 

Another  advantage:  To  write  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Latin, 
you  simply  have  to  replace  an  English  "  sleeve  *'  with  one  Qf  the  language  desired. 
Any  one  or  all  the  "  sleeves  "  can  be  secured  at  nominal  expense,  and  the  change 
made  in  ten  seconds*  time.  The  work  is  always  in  plain  sight  —  a  desirable 
thing  for  composers,  obviating  the  necessity  of  lifting  the  roller  to  see  what  has 
been  written.     The  Crandall  Typewriter  is 

Superior  to  All  Others 

for  the  variety  of  its  work  and  because  it  is  learned  the  most  readily.  It  has 
but  twenty-eight  keys,  yet  it  writes  eighty-four  characters,  including  capitals, 
small  letters,  figures,  and  punctuation  marks.  It  can  not  lose  its  alignment. 
The  price  is 


Only  $50.00. 


Special  Offer 


to 


Clergymen. 


We  will  send  one  to  any  clergyman  on  ten  days'  trial,  at  the 

end  of  which  time  he  can  keep  the  machine  and  send  us  $40.00  and 

I    get  a  receipt  in  full.    Or,  he  can  remit  110.00,  and  pay  $5.00  per 

I    month  for  the  seven  months  following,  making  the  price  $45.00 

I    on  this  plan.    Or,  if  the  machine  is  not  just  what  we  claim  for  it, 

at  the  end  of  ten  davs  he  can  return  it  to  us  here,  and  we  will  pay 

the  return  express  ch 


The  Ireland- Benedict  Compiny,  [Limited] 

Sole  Agents.  BINGHAMTON,   N.  Y. 
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The  Homiletic  Review. 


Vol.  XXVII. ^JANUARY,  1894. No.  i. 


REVIEW   SECTION. 

L-THE  ATTITUDE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  TOWARD  OTHER 

RELIGIONS. 

Bt  Professor  William  C.  Wilkinson,  D.D.,  Ohio  ago,  III. 

The  subject  proposed  in  my  title  is  narrow  and  strictly  bounded.  I  do 
not  set  out  to  discuss  in  general  the  relations  between  Christianity  and  the 
ethnic  religions — relations  of  priority,  of  derivation,  of  reciprocal  influence, 
of  similarity,  of  intrinsic  value,  of  present  prevalence,  of  probable  future 
spread.  These  topics  have,  all  of  them,  their  interest  and  their  importance. 
But  they  are,  all  of  them,  aside  from  ray  present  purpose.  I  discuss  sim- 
ply and  solely  the  question  of  the  attitude  that  Christianity  assumes  and 
maintains  toward  competing  religions. 

Will  the  reader  kindly  observe  that  it  is  not  the  attitude  of  Christians, 
but  the  attitude  of  Christianity,  that  I  name  ?  And  it  is  not  the  attitude 
of  Christianity  toward  the  adherents  of  non-Christian  religions,  but  the 
attitude  of  Christianity  toward  those  religions  themselves.  In  passing,  I 
may  say  that,  toward  the  adherents  of  non-Christian  religions,  the  attitude 
of  Christianity  is  an  attitude  of  sympathy,  of  help,  of  desire  and  endeavor 
to  save.  Toward  the  non-Christian  religions  themselves  the  attitude  of 
Christianity  may  be  found  to  be  very  different. 

But  what  is  Christianity  ?  As  its  name  imports,  it  is  the  religion  of 
Christ.  Where  shall  we  look  to  find  the  religion  of  Christ  authoritatively 
described  ?  If  there  is  any  authoritative  description  of  Christianity  exist- 
ing, that  description  must  be  found  in  the  collection  of  writings  called  the 
Bible.  To  the  Bible,  then,  let  us  go  with  our  question  :  What  is  the  atti- 
tude of  Christianity  toward  other  religions  ? 

I  say,  to  the  Bible  ;  but,  of  course,  I  must  mean,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  that  part  of  the  Bible  which  is  called  the  New  Testament.  The  New 
Testament  purports  to  give  an  account  of  what  Christ  and  Christ's  accredit- 
ed representative^  taught.     This,  evidently,  is  Christianity. 

We  shall  not  need  to  enter  at  all  into  the  qnestion  whether  the  New 
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Testament  report  of  teaching  from  Christ  and  from  His  apostles  on  the 
subject  proposed  is  or  is  not  a  trustworthy  report.  Our  subject  is  not  a 
subject  of  the  higher  criticism.  Again,  we  shall  not  need  to  consider 
whether  the  teaching  so  given,  supposed  to  be  trust  worthily  reported,  is 
necessarily  true  teaching  or  not.  But  manifestly,  if  we  possess  anything 
really  proper  to  be  called  Christianity,  then  that  something  is  what  Christ 
taught,  or  what  He  caused  to  be  taught.  And  if  there  is  obtainable  any 
written  report  of  such  teaching  worthy  of  credence,  then  such  report  is 
contained  in  the  writings  which  go  by  the  name  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  simple  and  single  object  of  the  present  discussion  is  an  interpretative 
one  ;  it  is  to  ascertain  what  the  New  Testament  report  of  Christ's  teaching 
and  of  His  apostles'  teaching  may  show  to  have  been  their  personal  atti- 
tude toward  religions  other  than  that  particular  religion  which  they  taught. 

Perhaps  it  will  tend  to  clearness  if  we  simply  name  the  possible  attitudes 
which  might  be  held  by  a  religious  teacher  toward  faiths  other  than  his 
own.  First,  toward  such  other  faiths  such  a  religious  teacher  might  be 
frankly  hostile  ;  second,  ho  might  be  frankly  favorable  ;  third,  he  might 
be  partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other — that  is,  liberally,  while  critically, 
eclectic  ;  fourth,  he  might  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  neutral  or 
indifferent  ;  fifth,  he  might  be  quite  silent,  as  if  either  uninformed  or  pur- 
posely abstinent  from  expression.  These  various  possibilities  respect  the 
conscious  and  express  attitude  of  the  religious  teacher  toward  religions 
other  than  his  own.  Besides  this  more  positive  attitude  openly  declared 
on  his  part  there  would  be — a  thing  not  less  important — the  attitude  neces- 
sarily implied,  though  not  explicitly  announced,  in  the  tone  and  in  the 
terms  of  his  teaching. 

It  might  at  first  blush  almost  appear  that,  as  to  Christ  Himself,  His  own 
attitude  was  that  of  determined,  absolute  silence  on  the  subject.  It  would 
not,  if  such  were  indeed  quite  the  case,  at  all  follow  that,  because  He  was 
silent.  He  was  therefore  indifferent.  "We  should  simply  be  remitted  to 
examining  the  necessary  implications  bearing  on  the  point  of  His  doctrine, 
if  such  implications  there  were,  before  we  could  rightly  settle  the  question 
of  what  His  attitude  was.  But  the  fact  is  that  Jesus  once  at  least  let  His 
attitude  toward  a  religion  not  His  own  remarkably  appear. 

No  instance  of  closer  parallel  and  approach  between  religion  and  religion 
ever,  perhaps,  occurred  than  occurred  between  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and 
the  religion  of  the  Samaritans.  The  two  religions  had  the  same  God, 
Jehovah  ;  the  same  supreme  law-giver,  Moses  ;  and,  with  certain  varia- 
tions of  text,  the  same  body  of  authoritative  legislation,  the  Pentateuch. 
Yet  Jesus,  and  that  in  the  very  act  of  setting  forth  what  might  be  called 
the  absolute  religion  (in  other  words,  religion  destitute  of  every  adventi- 
tious feature),  definitely  and  aggressively  asserted  the  truth  of  particular 
Jewish  religious  claim  in  contrast  to  Samaritan  claim,  treated,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  inadmissible  and  false,  adding,  **  For  salvation  is  of  [from]  the 
Jews."     These  added  words  are  remarkable  words.     In  the  context  sur- 
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rounding  and  commenting  them  they  can,  I  submit,  be  fairly  interpreted 
in  no  other  way  than  as  meaning  that  the  Jews  alone,  of  all  peoples,  had 
the  true  religion,  the  one  only  religion  that  could  save. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  question  here  of  the  nature,  the 
extent,  or  the  application  of  the  **  salvation"  of  which  Jesus  speaks.  It 
is  not  in  the  least  a  question  to  how  many  or  to  whom  the  salvation  spoken 
of  flows.  It  is  simply  and  solely  a  question  whence  it  issues,  from  what 
source.  The  destination  of  the  salvation  may  be  very  wide — may  be  as 
wide  as  the  world.  It  may  even,  so  far  as  our  own  immediate  purpose  is 
concerned,  include  every  individual  soul  of  the  whole  human  race.  But 
the  origin,  the  fountain-head  of  the  salvation  is  narrow,  it  is  single.  It  is, 
according  to  Jesus,  from  the  Jews,  from  the  Jews  alone. 

I  may  quote  from  M.  Renan,  writing  in  his  **  Life  of  Jesus,"  what  he 
says  of  the  universal,  the  absolute  character  of  the  religion  set  forth  briefly 
in  the  language  of  Jesus  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  speaking  especially  of 
this  from  Jesus,  **  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  wor- 
ship Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  **  Jesus,"  M.  Renan  says,  **  when  He 
pronounced  that  word  was.  truly  the  Son  of  God.  He  spoke  for  the  first 
time  the  word  on  which  the  edifice  of  the  eternal  religion  shall  rest  forever. 
He  founded  that  pure  worship,  without  date,  without  country,  which  all 
exalted  souls  shall  practise  till  the  end  of  time.  Not  only  on  that  day  was 
His  religion  the  good  religion  of  humanity,  it  was  the  absolute  religion  ; 
and  if  other  planets  have  inhabitants  endowed  with  reason  and  morality, 
their  religion  cannot  be  different  from  that  which  Jesus  proclaimed  at  the 
well  of  Jacob." 

Very  noteworthy  is  it  that,  in  connection  with  an  utterance  suited  to 
elicit  such  praise  from  such  a  source,  Jesus  should  have  added  the  chal- 
lenging clause  of  claim  and  exclusion  which  we  are  considering,  **  Salva- 
tion is  from  the  Jews."  No  doubt,  in  using  those  words,  Jesus  had  refer- 
ence to  Himself  as  bom  a  Jew  and  as  being  Himself  the  exclusive  personal 
bringer  of  the  salvation  spoken  of.  This  consideration  identifies  Judaism 
with  Christianity  in  the  only  sense  of  such  identification  important  as  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  present  discussion.  Judaism,  as  Christ- bringer,  is 
substantially  one  and  the  same  with  Christianity  as  the  express  image  of 
Christ. 

Consider,  it  is  the  author  Himself  of  Christianity  that  speaks.  He 
speaks  in  such  a  manner  as,  on  the  one  hand,  virtually  to  identify  Juda- 
ism with  Christianity  in  the  chief  essential  respect — that  of  constituting  a 
religion  able  to  save — while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  that  same  chief  essential 
respect  distinguishing  Judaism  from  Samaritanism — still  more,  therefore, 
from  every  system  of  religious  doctrine  besides — ^by  ascribing  to  Judaism, 
Judaism,  of  course,  conceived  as  Christocentric,  as  being  the  chrysalis  of 
Christianity — by  ascribing  to  Judaism  so  conceived  exeltisively  the  power 
to  afford  salvation.  The  Author  of  Christianity,  then,  in  those  words  of 
His,  substantially  adopts  Judaism,  not,  perhaps,  in  all  the  incidental  fea- 
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tures  of  the  system,  but  at  least  in  that  feature  of  it  which  must  be  consid- 
ered to  be,  theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  more  important  than  any 
other — namely,  its  claim  to  be  quite  alone  in  effective  offer  of  salvation  to 
mankind.  If  Judaism  was  narrow  and  exclusive  in  this  respect,  no  less 
narrow  and  exclusive  in  the  same  respect  was  Christianity.  Observe,  it  is  of 
Judaism,  the  system,  not  of  the  Jews,  the  professors  of  that  system,  that, 
in  thus  attributing  narrowness  equally  to  Christianity  and  to  it,  I  now 
speak.  The  system  of  Judaism  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. To  those  documents,  then,  we  may  go  with  the  same  confidence  as 
to  the  New  Testament  itself  in  order  to  learn  what  the  attitude  is  of  Chris- 
tianity toward  alien  religions.  Of  all  religions  whatsoever,  it  may  be  said 
comprehensively  that  their  ostensible  object,  their  principal  pretension,  is 
one  and  the  same — namely,  to  be  a  means  of  salvation  to  men.  As  to  all 
religions  except  Judaism,  Jesus  teaches  that  the  pretension  is  false,  for  He 
declares  that  human  salvation  is  of  (from)  the  Jews,  and  the  force  of  the 
language  is  such  as  to  carry  the  rigorous  inference  that  He  meant  from  the 
Jews  alone.  This  attitude  of  His  is,  of  course,  an  attitude  of  frank  and 
uncompromising  hostility  to  every  religion  other  than  His  own — ^that  is, 
other  than  Christianity. 

But  now,  having,  at  least  in  part,  settled  this  point,  let  us  make  a  need- 
ed distinction.  It  does  not  follow  that  because,  according  to  Christ,  the 
non-Christian  religions  are  false  in  their  principal  claim — the  claim  of  trust- 
worthily  offering  salvation  to  men — they  are,  therefore,  according  to  Him, 
false  also  in  every  particular  of  their  teaching.  On  the  contrary,  if,  for 
example,  we  find  Buddhism  inculcating  truthfulness  as  a  universal  obliga- 
tion upon  men,  why,  evidently  the  fact  that  Buddhism  is,  according  to 
Christ,  a  fallacious  offer  of  human  salvation,  does  not  make  false  its  ex- 
hortations against  lying.  Such  exhortations  are,  in  the  abstract,  just  as 
valid  in  Buddhism  as  they  are  in  Christianity.  Truth  is  truth  wherever  it 
is  found.  And  undoubtedly  the  ethnic  religions — most  of  them,  if  not  all 
— would  be  found  to  contain  recognitions  of  important  ethical  truth.  It 
would  be  the  purest  bigotry  to  deny  this. 

But  to  admit  it  does  not  necessarily  lead  us  so  far  as  some  seem  to  sup- 
pose ;  for  while  truth  is,  absolutely  and  in  itself,  indestructible  and 
unalterable,  by  whomsoever  uttered  and  wheresoever  found,  truth  yet  may 
be  so  uttered  and  bo  placed  as  to  have  the  effect,  not  of  truth,  but  of  false- 
hood. "  Thou  shalt  not  lie"  is  a  sound  and  excellent  precept — that  is  to 
say,  a  valuable  truth  put  into  imperative  form.  This  precept  is  common 
to  Buddhism  with  Christianity  ;  and,  abstractly  considered,  it  is  as  whole- 
some in  the  one  system  as  in  the  other.  Considered,  however,  not  ab- 
stractly, but  concretely  and  in  relation  to  its  context  in  the  two  systems  re- 
spectively, the  case  is  very  different.  Buddhism  says,  *  *  Tliou  shalt  not  lie," 
and  it  then  proceeds  to  define  a  lie  as  follows  (I  quote  now  the  exact  words 
of  the  Buddhist  document  as  given  in  the  translation  of  R.  Spence  Hardy, 
universally  confessed  to  be  a  competent,  careful,  conscientious  scholar)  : 
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**  Four  things  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  lie  :  1.  There  must  be  the 
utterance  of  the  thing  that  is  not.  2.  There  must  be  the  knowledge  that 
it  is  not.  3.  There  must  be  some  endeavor  to  prevent  the  person  ad- 
dressed from  learning  the  truth.  4.  There  must  he  the  discovery  by  the 
person  deceived  that  what  has  been  told  him  is  not  true.'*^ 

I  venture  to  italicize  this  fourth  and  last  particular.  I  ask  every  reader 
very  carefully  to  consider  it  : 

**  There  must  bo  the  discovery  by  the  person  deceived  that  what  has 
been  told  him  is  not  true.'* 

I  beg  to  have  it  distinctly  observed  that  I  do  not  ascribe  the  words  fore- 
going to  Buddha.  Just  what  Buddha  taught  no  one  now  knows.  Hun- 
dreds of  years  elapsed  after  his  death  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  put 
his  teaching  into  written  form.  To  Buddhism,  not  to  Buddha,  I  credit 
the  instruction  on  the  subject  of  lying  to  which  I  invite  your  attention  ;  to 
Buddhism  as  the  system  now  actually  exists  where  it  is  considered  to  have 
maintained  itself  purest — namely,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Will  my  read- 
ers attend  to  this  Buddhist  ethical  instruction  once  more  !  In  order  that 
there  be  a  lie — 

**  There  must  be  the  discovery  by  the  person  deceived  that  what  has 
been  told  him  is  not  true." 

Let  me  repeat  that  I  thus  transfer  the  exact  words  of  Mr.  R.  Spence 
Hardy,  given  by  him,  without  note  or  comment,  in  his  **  Manual  of  Bud- 
dhism/' page  486,  substantially  a  body  of  mere  strict  translation  from  the 
purest  text  obtainable  of  the  accepted  books  of  Buddhism.  Mr.  Hardy,  I 
may  add,  is  an  authority  on  his  subject,  always  quoted  from  with  unques- 
tioning confidence  by  those  whose  names  stand  highest  for  character  and 
scholarship  among  specialists  in  Oriental  literature. 

I  have  sincerely  exercised  my  utmost  ingenuity  in  vain  to  find  some 
other  than  the  obvious  way  of  understanding  the  Buddhist  statement  sub- 
mitted— some  way  that  would  relieve  it  of  its  apparent  ethical  monstrosity. 
I  say  it  under  correction,  but  apparently  we  find  in  the  ethics  of  Buddhism 
the  wholesome  prohibition  of  lying,  accompanied  with  the  explanation  that 
if,  however,  one  lies  successfully  enough  not  to  get  found  out  by  the  per- 
son lied  to,  one  does  not  lie  at  all. 

I  thus  offer  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  quite  possible  so 
to  teach  the  truth  as  to  make  the  truth  itself  minister  to  falsehood.  The 
ethical  truth  implied  in  the  precept  against  lying — namely,  the  truth  that 
lying  is  wrong,  is  in  Buddhism  related  to  the  falsehood  that  successful 
lying  is  not  lying  in  such  a  way  that  the  precept  with  its  accompaniment 
becomes  rather  a  challenger  to  skill  in  the  liar*s  art  than  a  deterrent  from 
the  liar's  sin. 

If  space  were  allowed  me  for  the  purpose  I  could  easily  show  that  the 
further  capital  precept  in  Buddhist  ethics  which  forbids  the  taking  of  life 
is  similarly  made  void,  nay,  absolutely,  vitally,  vicious  and  m'Bchievous, 
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by  casuistic  explanations  and  conditions  accompanying  the  sacred  text 
where  it  occurs.* 

I  have  digressed  into  the  foregoing  particular  illustration  of  what  seems 
to  be  the  real  quality  of  Buddhist  ethics  for  the  reason  that  Buddhism  is, 
by  general  consent,  high,  perhaps  even  highest,  in  ethical  reach,  among 
all  the  religions  that  might  be  supposed  to  compete  with  Christianity. 
There  is  a  current  disposition  in  the  Christian  world  to  give  this  religious 
faith  quite  its  full  due  of  appreciation  and  respect.  From  such  a  measure 
of  regard  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  detract  any- 
thing or  to  begrudge  anything.  But  truth  is  a  more  sacred  interest  still  than 
is  mere  complaisance.  Let  us  hold  by  truth,  and  then  let  us  hold  by  the 
truth  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  good- will — of  love  and  good -will  not  toward 
error,  but  toward  the  erring.  The  question  is  not  now,  let  us  remember, 
of  attitude  toward  persons,  but  of  attitude  toward  a  thing — that  is,  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  ;  and  it  is  not  of  our  attitude  toward  even  a  thing,  it  is  of 
the  attitude  of  Christianity  toward  that  thing.  I  simply  ask  of  those  who 
know  Christianity,  What  must  be  the  attitude  of  Christianity  toward  a 
religious  system  which  teaches  what  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  Buddhism 
teaches  on  the  subject  of  lying  ?  Can  that  attitude  be  other  than  one  of 
uncompromising  hostility  to  truth  ?  For  the  system,  is  it  not  ever  such  as 
may  be  found  to  be  one  or  two  of  the  essential,  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  system  ?  And  the  question  is  not  of  the  attitude  of  Christianity 
toward  this  particular  thing  or  that  particular  thing  which  may  be  good  and 
true  in  a  given  religious  system,  but  of  the  attitude  of  Christianity  toward 
the  syetem  as  a  whole.  And  that  religious  system  is  by  Christianity  con- 
demned as  a  whole  which,  on  a  point  fundamental,  pivotal,  like  that  of 
truth-telling,  teaches — by  inevitably  suggested  inference  teaches — that  you 
may  lie  if  only  you  will  take  successful  care  not  to  get  found  out  by  the 
person  you  lie  to. 

I  was  shut  up  to  the  present  line  of  argument  as  to  Buddhism  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  Christianity,  whether  in  its  Old  Testament  or  in  its 
New  Testament  form,  never  came  into  any  historic  contact  with  that 
ancient  Indian  faith,  and  therefore  never  found  occasion  to  say  anything 
expressly  in  the  way  of  revealing  its  own  attitude  toward  an  Eastern  re- 
ligious system  which  of  late  has  occupied  to  such  a  degree  the  attention  of 
the  West.  The  line  of  argument,  however,  to  which  I  have  thus  felt  my- 
self driven  in  speaking  of  Buddhism,  is  so  completely  conclusive  for  every 
other  religion  as  well,  that  recourse  to  any  different  demonstration  might 
safely  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  best  of  the  ethnic  religions  thus  fails  at 
a  crucial  ethical  point  to  meet  the  conmiendation  of  Christianity,  much 
more  might  be  expected  to  fail  religions  confessedly  inferior. 

But  Christianity,  in  its  Old  Testament  form,  came  into  close  contact 
with  a  considerable  number  of  the  various  dominant  religions  of  the  an- 

*  Beaderi  may  find  this  point,  with  othen,  set  forth  with  iUastratfona  in  the  writer's  little  vol- 
ume, **  Bdwin  Arnold  m  Poetiser  and  as  Paganiaer.*'— Edb.  Homilbtio  Rbyisw. 
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cient  world.  To  say  that  its  attitade  toward  all  these  was  hostile ,  implaca. 
bly  hostile,  is  to  understate  the  fact.  The  fact  is,  that  the  one  unifying 
principle  that  reduces  to  order  and  evolution  the  history  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  principle  that  it  was  a  history  divinely  directed  to  the 
effacement  in  the  Jewish  mind  of  every  vestige  of  faith  in  any  religion 
save  the  Jewish — that  is,  substantially,  essentially,  the  Christian  religion. 
This  is  the  one  brand,  the  one  legend  that  no  reader  of  the  Old  Testament 
can  fail  to  see,  for  it  is  water-lined  conspicuously,  inextricably  into  the 
texture  of  the  volume  through  all  its  books,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
The  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  the  religions  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Syrians, 
the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Persians,  they  were  one  and  all^  and  all 
equally  and  all  inexorably  faced  by  Judaism — that  is,  by  Christianity  in 
its  ancient  form  ;  faced  and  condemned — no  hesitation,  no  reservation,  no 
qualification,  no  exception,  no  complaisance,  no  quarter  shown  of  any 
kind.  I  am  speaking  now,  let  it  be  remembered,  of  the  religions  men- 
tioned, not  of  the  persons  who  professed  those  religions. 

Again,  it  would  be  easy,  if  space  allowed,  to  show,  by  calm,  colorless 
portrayal  of  what  these  various  religions  essentially  were  in  their  ethical 
teaching  and  in  their  ethical  tendency — in  their  accomplished  ethical  effect^ 
no  less — that  Christianity  must  necessarily — that  religion  being  ethically 
what,  as  exhibited  in  its  canonical  documents  it  confessedly  is — must 
necessarily,  I  say,  being  such,  take  an  attitude  of  utterly  implacable,  of 
remorselessly  mortal,  hostility  to  those  religions,  the  living  religions  and 
the  dead,  one  and  all  alike.  But,  as  I  have  said,  that  hostility  is  not  left 
to  be  an  inference,  however  inevitable  ;  it  is  openly,  continuously,  multi- 
tudinously,  with  every  conceivable  energy  of  eloquence  in  speech,  with 
every  impressive  demonstration  of  historical  act,  declared,  displayed,  en- 
forced. 

This,  however,  which  no  one,  I  suppose,  will  deny  or  doubt,  relates  to 
the  Old  Testament  form  of  Christianity.  Did  not  the  New  Testament 
form  introduce  a  difEerent  spirit^  or,  at  least,  adopt  a  difEerent  method — a 
method  of  more  toleration,  of  more  liberal  willingness  to  discriminate  and 
to  recognize  the  good  and  the  true  that  was  to  be  found  diffused  in  the 
midst  of  the  false  and  the  bad  ?  Such  seems  to  be  the  view  of  some  Chris- 
tians.    Is  it  a  true  view  ? 

The  question  thus  raised  is  not  a  question  of  what  ought  to  have  been 
the  attitude  of  Christianity  toward  the  ethnic  religions,  but  of  what,  in 
point  of  fact,  that  attitude  actually  was.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  the 
new  spirit  of  our  time,  the  spirit  of  this  closing  nineteenth  Christian  century, 
demands  ;  it  is  strictly  a  question  of  what  is  demanded  by  a  just  interpreta- 
tion of  certain  unchangeable  documents  descended  to  us  from  near  about 
the  beginning  of  the  era  called  Christian.  What  does  the  New  Testament, 
fairly  understood,  teach  us  as  to  the  attitude  of  Christ  and  His  apostles 
toward  the  non- Christian  faiths  f     That  now  is  our  narrowest  question. 

We  have  already  sought  to  draw  out  the  necessary  implication  bearing 
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on  our  subject  contained  in  those  famous  words  of  Christ  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  We  have  found  that  implication  to  be  an  exclusive  claim  for 
Christianity  (Christianity  then  still  subsisting  in  the  form  of  Judaism,  there- 
fore much  more  for  Christianity  in  its  later,  its  fulfilled,  its  final  form) — 
an  exclusive  claim,  I  say,  for  Christianity  to  be  the  trustworthy  offerer  of 
salvation  to  mankind.  With  his  pregnant  choice  of  word,  Jesus,  that  weary 
Syrian  noon,  touched,  in  His  easy,  simple,  infallible  way  upon  a  thing 
that  is  fundamental,  central  in  religion,  any  religion,  all  religion — namely, 
its  undertaking  to  save.  Whatever  religion  fallaciously  offers  to  save  is, 
unless  I  have  misunderstood  Him,  according  to  Jesus,  a  false  religion. 
However  much  truth  a  given  religion  may  incidentally  involve,  if  its  essen- 
tial offer  is  a  fallacious  offer,  then,  by  this  rule,  though  it  may  not  be 
wholly  false,  it  is  yet  false  as  a  whole,  since  its  whole  value  is  fairly  meas- 
ured by  its  value  in  that,  its  essential  part.  The  only  religion  that  can  be 
accounted  true  is  the  religion  that  can  trustworthily  offer  to  save.  That 
religion  is,  according  to  Jesus,  the  religion  that  springs  out  from  among 
the  Jews,  which  religion,  whether  or  not  it  be  also  Judaism,  is  of  course, 
at  any  rate,  Christianity. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  pay  what  may  have  seemed  to  some  dispropor- 
tionate attention  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  spoken  at  Jacob's  Well,  for  the 
twofold  reason  that,  first,  here  was  a  case,  perhaps  unique,  of  express  con- 
trast drawn  by  Him  between  His  own  and  a  particular  competing  religion  ; 
and,  secondly,  those  words  of  His  assumed  the  true,  the  essential  Judaism, 
Judaism  independent  of  form,  of  ritual,  to  be  identical  with  Christianity. 
But  we  are  far,  very  far,  from  being  limited  to  that  one  instance  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  when  we  seek  to  know  His  mind  on  the  important  sub- 
ject which  we  are  considering.  The  hostile  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  any 
and  every  offer  other  than  His  own  to  save  is  to  be  recognized  in  many 
supremely  self -asserting,  universally  exclusive  sayings  of  His — sayings  so 
many,  indeed,  that  it  would  half  absorb  my  allotment  of  space  merely  to 
quote  them  all. 

"  No  man  cometh  unto  the  father"  (that  is,  no  man  is  saved)  **  but 
by  Me."  '*  I  am  the  bread  of  life."  **  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  Me  and  drink."  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world."  **  I  am  the  door 
of  the  sheep  ;  all  that  came  before  Me  are  thieves  and  robbers."  '*  I  am 
the  door  ;  by  Me,  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved." 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  expressions  from  Jesus'  own  lips,  of 
sole,  of  exclusive  claim  to  be  Himself  alone  the  Saviour  of  men. 

It  may  be  answered,  ' '  But  Jesus  also  said,  '  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  Me  ; '  and  we  are  thence  warranted  in  believing,  of 
many  souls  involved  in  alien  religions,  that,  drawn,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, to  Jesus,  they  are  saved,  notwithstanding  the  misfortune  of  their 
religious  environment. ' ' 

To  this,  of  course,  I  agree.  I  am  grateful  that  such  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  the  teaching  of  Christianity.     I  simply  ask  to  have  it  borne  steadily  in 
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mind  that  it  is  not  at  all  the  extension  of  the  benefits  flowing  from  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  Jesus  to  save  that  we  are  at  present  discussing  ;  but  strict- 
ly this  question,  Does  Christianity  recognize  any  share  of  saving  efficacy 
as  inhering  in  the  non-Christian  religions  ?  In  other  words,  Is  it  anywhere 
in  Scripture  represented  that  Jesus  chooses  to  exert  His  saving  power  in 
some  degree,  greater  or  less,  through  religions  not  His  own  ?  If  there  is 
any  hint,  any  shadow  of  hint,  in  the  Bible,  Old  Testament  or  New,  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  answer  **  yes"  to  that  question,  why,  I  confess 
I  never  have  found  it.  Hints,  however,  far  from  shadowy  I  have  found, 
and  in  abundance,  to  the  contrary. 

I  feel  the  need  of  begging  to  have  it  observed  that  what  I  say  in  this 
paper  is  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  undertaking,  on  behalf  of  Christianity, 
to  derogate  anything  whatever  from  the  merit  of  individual  men  among 
the  nations  who  have  risen  to  great  ethical  heights  without  aid  from  his- 
toric Christianity  in  either  its  New  Testament  or  its  Old  Testament  form. 
I  should  like  to  name  among  these  the  sweet  and  gentle  tradition  of  that 
Indian  prince  whom  we  Westerns  best  know  by  his  title  of  Buddha  ;  the 
comparatively  pure,  aspiring  spirit  of  Persian  Zoroaster  ;  the  strict,  prac- 
tical moralist,  Confucius,  of  the  Chinese  ;  the  classic  Athenian  Socrates  ; 
the  Roman  Marcus  Aurelius,  far  less  justly  renowned  as  emperor  of  the 
world  than  as  author  of  his  noble  reflections  or  maxims.  I  offer  only  a 
suggestive,  not  an  exhaustive  list.  But  it  is  not  at  all  of  persons,  either 
the  mass  or  the  exceptions,  that  I  task  myself  here  to  speak.  I  am  con- 
sidering only  the  attitude  assumed  by  Christianity  toward  the  non-Christian 
religions. 

Let  us  advance  from  weighing  the  immediate  utterances  of  Jesus  to  take 
some  account  of  the  utterances  of  those  upon  whom,  as  His  representatives, 
Jesus,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  conferred  the  right  to  speak  with 
an  authority  equal  to  His  own. 

Olympianism — if  I  may  use  such  a  word  to  describe  a  certain  otherwise 
nondescript  poljrtheistic  idolatry — Olympianism,  Greek  and  Roman  and 
GrsBCO-Roman,  Olympianism  subsisting  unmixed,  or  variously  mixed  with 
elements  imported  from  the  religions  of  the  East,  presented  the  principal 
historic  contact  for  Christianity  with  alien  religious  faiths.  What  attitude 
did  Christianity  assume  toward  Olympianism  f 

On  Mars'  Hill,  in  Athens,  the  Apostle  Paul  delivered  a  discourse  which 
is  sometimes  r^arded  as  answering  this  question,  and  answering  it  in  a 
sense  more  or  less  favorable  to  poljrtheism.  This  view  of  that  memorable 
discourse  seems  to  me  not  tenable.  Indeed,  the  resort  to  that  utterance  of 
Paul's  is  one  not,  as  I  think,  proper  to  be  made  in  quest  of  his  sentiments 
on  the  subject  now  under  discussion.  What  he  said  on  Mars'  Hill  should 
be  studied  as  an  illustration  of  his  method  in  approach  to  men  involved  in 
error  rather  than  as  a  revelation  of  his  inmost  thought  and  feeling  in  regard 
to  that  particular  error  in  which  he  found  his  Athenian  auditors  involved. 
Paul  disclosed  himself  truly  as  far  as  he  went,  but  he  did  not  disclose 
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himself  fully  that  day.  lie  sought  a  hearing,  and  he  partly  succeeded  in 
finding  it.  It  is  probable  that  he  would  wholly  have  failed  had  he  spoken 
out  to  the  Areopagites  in  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  out  to  Christian 
disciples.  It  is  to  his  outspoken  declarations  of  opinion  and  feeling  that 
we  should  go  to  learn  his  true  attitude  toward  Olympianism.  Wo  there 
find  him  saying,  without  reser\'e,  without  bated  breath  : 

**  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  flee  from  idolatry.  .  .  .  The  things  which 
the  Gentiles  sacrifice  they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and  not  to  God  ;  and  I  would 
not  that  ye  should  have  communion  with  devils.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup 
of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils  ;  ye  cannot  partake  of  the  table  of  the 
Lord  and  of  the  table  of  devils.  Or  do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy  ? 
Are  we  stronger  than  He  V 

I  have  thus  quoted  from  Paul's  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  That 
word  **  jealousy"  is  a  key  word  here.  It  is  the  self -same  Old  Testament 
word,  and  the  word,  as  Paul  resumes  it,  is  full,  almost  to  bursting,  with 
the  authentic  Old  Testament  spirit.  God  is  a  jealous  God — that  is  to  say, 
the  Hebrew  God,  the  Christian  God,  is  jealous  of  His  sole  prerogative  ; 
He  will  share  it  with  none. 

An  expression  of  this  jealousy — jealousy  accompanied,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, in  the  particular  case  about  to  be  referred  to,  with  heavy,  with 
damning  inculpation  of  persons  as  well  as  things— occurs  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  PauPs  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Speaking  of  the  adherents  generally 
of  the  Gentile  religions,  he  uses  this  language  : 

**  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,  and  changed 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  for  the  likeness  of  an  image  of  corrupti- 
ble man,  and  of  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things." 

**  Man,"  "  bird,"  **  beast,"  **  reptile" — these  four  specifications,  in  their 
ladder  of  descent,  seem  to  indicate  every  difEerent  form  of  Gentile  religion 
with  which  Christianity,  ancient  or  modern,  came  into  historic  contact. 
The  consequences  penally  visited  by  the  offended,  jealous  God  of  Hebrew 
and  of  Christian  for  such  degradation  of  the  innate  worshipping  instinct, 
such  profanation  of  the  ideal  once  pure  in  human  hearts,  of  God  the  incor- 
ruptible, are  described  by  Paul  in  words  whose  mordant,  flagrant,  caustic, 
branding  power  has  made  them  famous  and  familiar  : 

"  Wherefore  God  gave  them  up  in  the  lusts  of  their  hearts  unto  unclean- 
ness,  that  their  bodies  should  be  dishonored  among  themselves  ;  for  that 
they  exchanged  the  truth  of  God  for  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served  the 
creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  forever.     Amen." 

I  arrest  the  quotation  unfinished.  The  remainder  of  the  passage  descends 
into  particulars  of  blame  well  known,  and  well  known  to  be  truly  charged 
against  the  ancient  pagan  world.  No  hint  of  exception  here  in  favor  of 
points  defectively  good,  or  at  least  not  so  bad,  in  the  religions  condemned  ; 
no  qualification,  no  mitigation  of  sentence  suggested.  Everjrthing  heavy- 
shotted,  point  blank  denunciation.  Xo  idea  admitted  of  there  being  in 
some  cases  true  and  acceptable  worship  hidden  away,  disguised  and  uncon- 
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scious,  under  false  fonns.  No  possibility  glanced  at  of  there  being  a  silent 
distinction  made  by  some  idolaters,  if  made  only  by  a  very  few  discerning 
among  them,  between  the  idol  served  and  the  one  incorruptible,  jealous  God 
as  meant  by  such  exceptional  idolaters  to  be  merely  symbolized  in  the  idol 
ostensibly  worshipped  by  them.  Reserve  none  on  behalf  of  certain  initi- 
ated, illuminated  souls  seeking  and  finding  purer  religion  in  esoteric  '*  mys- 
teries" that  were  shut  out  from  the  profane  vulgar.  Nay,  it  was,  as  I 
suppose,  with  definite  reference  to  just  such  pretentious  sacred  secrets,  that 
elsewhere  Paul  writes,  **  Have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of 
darkness,  but  rather  even  reprove  them  ;  for  the  things  which  are  done  by 
them  in  secret  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of.'*  Christianity  leaves  open  no 
loophole  of  escape  for  the  judged  and  reprobate  anti- Christian  religions 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  It  shows  instead  only  indiscriminate 
damnation  leaping  out  like  forked  lightning  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
and  from  the  glory  of  Ilis  power  upon  those  incorrigibly  guilty  of  the  sin 
referred  to,  the  sin  of  worship  paid  to  gods  other  than  God.  There  is  no 
pleasing  alleviation  anywhere  introduced  in  the  way  of  assurance,  or  even 
of  possible  hope,  that  a  benign  God — here  spoken  dreadfully  of  only  under 
His  complementary  attribute  of  unappeasable  jealousy — that  a  benign  God 
will  graciously  receive  into  His  ear  the  ascriptions  formally  given  to  an- 
other  as  virtually,  though  misconceivingly,  intended  for  Himself.  That 
idea,  whether  just  or  not^  at  least  is  not  scriptural.  It  is,  indeed,  intense- 
ly anti-scriptural,  therefore  anti-Christian.  Christianity  does  not  deserve 
the  praise  of  any  such  liberality.  As  concerns  the  sole,  the  exclusive,  the 
incommunicable  prerogatives  of  God,  Christianity  is,  let  it  be  frankly 
admitted,  a  narrow,  a  strict,  a  severe,  a  jealous  religion.  Socrates  dying 
may  have  been  forgiven  his  proposal  of  a  cock  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
.^culapius  ;  but  Christianity,  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  gives  us  no 
shadow  of  reason  for  supposing  that  such  idolatrous  act  on  his  part  was 
translated  by  God  into  worship  acceptable  to  Himself. 

It  is  much  if  a  religion  such  as  the  Bible  thus  teaches  Christianity  to  be 
leaves  us  any  chance  at  all  for  entertaining  hope  concerning  those  remain- 
ing to  the  last  involved  in  the  prevalence  of  false  religion  surrounding 
them.  But  chance  there  seems  indeed  to  be  of  hope  justified  by  Chris- 
tianity for  some  among  these  unfortunate  children  of  men.  Peter,  the 
man  who,  **  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,'*  said,  concerning  Jesus,  **  In  none 
other  is  there  salvation  ;  for  neither  is  there  any  other  name  under  heaven 
that  is  given  among  men  wherein  we  must  be  saved" — the  straitened  Peter, 
the  one  apostle,  perhaps,  most  inclined  to  be  unalterably  Jewish,  he  it  was 
who,  having  been  thereto  specially  instructed,  also  said  : 

**  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ;  but  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  acceptable  to 
Him." 

To  fear  God,  first,  and  then  also  to  work  righteousness — these  are  the 
traits  characterizing  ever  and  everywhere  the  man  acceptable  to  God.    But 
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evidently  to  fear  God  is  not,  in  the  idea  of  Christianity,  to  worship  another 
than  He.  It  will  accordingly  be  in  degree  as  a  man  escapes  the  ethnic 
religion  dominant  about  him  and  rises  from  it — not  by  means  of  it,  but  in 
spite  of  it — into  the  transcending  element  of  the  true  divine  worship,  that 
that  man  will  be  acceptable  to  God — in  other  words,  in  degree  as  he  ceases 
to  misdirect,  and  begins  to  direct  aright,  the  indestructible  Godward  in- 
stinct in  him — that  indestructible  Godward  instinct  which  it  is,  and  not 
the  depraved  indulgence  of  it,  that  Paul  on  Mars'  Hill  recognized  in  the 
form  of  appeal  that  he  adopted  to  the  idolatrous  Athenians. 

Of  any  ethnic  religion,  therefore,  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  a  true  religion, 
only  not  perfect  ?  Christianity  nowhere  either  expresses  or  implies  the 
answer  **  Yes."  Christianity  speaks  words  of  undefined,  unlimited  hope 
concerning  those — some  of  those — who  shall  never  have  heard  of  Christ. 
These  words  Christians,  of  course,  will  hold  and  cherish  according  to  their 
inestimable  value.  But  let  us  not  mistake  them  as  intended  to  bear  any 
relation  whatever  to  the  erring  religions  of  mankind.  Those  religions  the 
Bible  never  represents  as  pathetic  and  partly  successful  gropings  after  God. 
They  are  one  and  all  represented  as  gropings  downward,  not  gropings  up- 
ward. According  to  Christianity,  they  hinder,  they  do  not  help.  Their 
adherents'  hold  on  them  is  like  the  blind  grasping  of  drowning  men  on 
roots  or  rocks  that  only  tend  to  keep  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The 
truth  that  is  in  the  false  religion  may  help  ;  but  it  will  be  the  truth,  not 
the  false  religion.  According  to  Christianity,  the  false  religion  exerts  all 
its  force  to  choke  and  to  kill  the  truth  that  is  in  it.  Hence  the  historic 
degeneration  represented  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans  as  affecting  false 
religions  in  general.  If  they  were  upward  Teachings  they  would  grow  bet- 
ter and  better.  If,  as  Paul  teaches,  they  in  fact  grow  worse  and  worse,  it 
must  be  because  they  are  downward  reachings.  The  indestructible  instinct 
to  worship,  that  is  in  itself  a  saving  power.  Carefully  guarded,  carefully 
cultivated,  it  may  even  save.  But  the  worshipping  instinct  misused  or 
disused — that  is,  depraved  to  idolatry  or  extinguished  in  atheism,  *  *  held 
down,"  as  Paul  graphically  expresses  it,  is  in  swift  process  of  becoming  an 
irresistible  destroying  power  ;  the  light  that  is  in  the  soul  turns  swiftly 
into  darkness.  The  instinct  to  worship  lifts  Godward.  The  misuse  of 
that  instinct,  its  abuse  in  idolatry,  its  disuse  in  atheism,  is  evil,  only  evil, 
and  that  continually.  Men  need  to  be  saved  from  false  religion  ;  they  are 
in  no  way  of  being  saved  by  false  religion.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  teaching 
of  Christianity. 

The  attitude,  therefore,  of  Christianity  toward  religions  other  than  itself 
b  an  attitude  of  universal  absolute,  eternal,  unappeasable  hostility  ;  while 
toward  all  men  everywhere,  the  adherents  of  false  religions  by  no  means 
excepted,  its  attitude  is  an  attitude  of  grace,  mercy,  peace,  for  whosoever 
will.  How  many  may  be  found  that  will  is  a  problem  which  Christianity 
leaves  unsolved.  Most  welcome  hints  and  suggestions,  however,  it  affords, 
encouraging  Christians  joyfully  and  gratefully  to  entertain  on  behalf  of  the 
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erring  that  relieved  and  sympathetic  sentiment  which  the  poet  has  taught 
us  to  call  **  the  larger  hope." 


II.— OUR  TRINITAlilAN   PRAYERS. 
By  Robert  Baloarnib,  D.D.,  Bishop- Auckland,  England. 

"As  he"  (the  Trinitarian  worshipper)  "directs  his  prayers,  now  to  one" 
(person  of  the  Trinity),  "  now  to  another,  they  sit  apart  within  his  faith  ;  and  his 
awe,  his  aspiration,  his  affection,  flow  into  no  living  unity."— Dr.  Jame»  Mar- 
tiiveau* 

Thus  justly  and  incisively  T>r.  Martineau  puts  his  finger  upon  a  weak 
point  of  our  devotions.  He  acquits  us  of  Tritheism,  and  fairly  enough  ex- 
plains to  his  co-religionists  our  standpoint  as  Trinitarians,  yet  his  charge 
against  us  of  thought-confusion  in  our  worship  is  unquestionably  true.  In 
our  anxiety  to  be  orthodox  we  have  come  to  acquire  a  habit  of  thought  and 
expression  in  public  prayer  that  can  hardly  be  described  as  either  rational 
or  scriptural.  If  we  closely  analyze  our  mental  vision  in  addressing  the 
Deity,  we  seem  to  have  three  divine  beings  before  our  spiritual  eye  instead 
of  one.  We  conjure  up  a  misty  conception  of  three  celestial  thrones,  one 
occupied  by  the  Father,  another  by  the  Son,  and  the  third  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  We  address  the  first  in  the  name  of  the  second,  imploring,  as  we 
do  so,  the  aid  and  influence  of  the  third.  In  the  venerable  Litany  of  the 
English  Church  an  appeal  is  made  for  mercy  to  **  God  the  Father  of 
heaven  ;*'  this  is  followed  in  similar  terms  by  prayer  to  the  Son  as  Re- 
deemer of  the  world  ;  then  succeeds  a  like  petition  to  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
after  which  comes  the  adoration  of  the  Trinity  ;  the  prayer  concludes  with 
earnest  supplication  to  the  Son  as  Lord.f 

Who  is  the  central  object  of  worship  in  this  prayer  for  mercy  ?  If  we 
scrutinize  our  inner  consciousness  while  offering  it  we  must  frankly  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  **  no  living  unity.'*  Our  thought  seems  to  wander 
in  the  presence  chamber  from  Father  to  Son,  and  from  Son  to  the  Blessed 
Spirit ;  we  localize  their  thrones  by  habit,  we  appeal  to  each  consecu- 
tively, but  with  no  unified  conception  in  our  minds  of  one  divine  image 
and  likeness — one  conceivable  and  approachable  form,  in  whom  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  is  embodied  ;  one  whom  we  can  worship  with  all 
reverence  and  affection  in  spirit  face  to  face. 

It  does  not  help  us  out  of  our  difficulty  here  to  return  to  the  dreary  con- 
troversies of  the  early  Church.  Origen,  Clement,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and 
others  were  confronted  in  their  times  by  theories  of  the  Godhead  and  ten- 

•  The  Christian  Htformer,  Febroary,  1886. 

t  In  striking  contrast  with  the  English  Litany  stand  the  Public  Prayers  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, which  are  addressed  exclosively  to  the  Father  iv.  Directory),  This  is  nnity  indeed,  but  the 
unity  deddented  by  the  Unitarian. 
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dencies  of  religious  thought  utterly  unlike  those  that  beset  us  ;  and  the  con- 
clusions they  arrived  at  were  only  satisfactory  when  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  Gnostic  and  other  heresies  of  their  age.  Like  ancient  ships  of  the 
Levant,  they  were  built  and  shaped  for  other  seas  than  ours. 

Neither  does  the  Unitarian  sword  cut  the  Gordian  knot.  As  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau  has  shown  in  his  second  volume  of  **  Addresses,"  his  own  co- wor- 
shippers are  not  altogether  unbeset  with  difficulties.  l*ulting  names  aside 
and  concentrating  our  thoughts  on  realities,  he  frankly  admits  : 

"  The  Father,  in  the  sense  which  I  have  endeavored  to  explain,  U  really  absent 
from  the  Unitaiian  ereed,  .  .  .  Did  Trinitarians  perceive  this,  they  would  be 
less  disposed  to  charge  us  with  believing  in  only  a  cold,  distant,  and  awful  God. 
.  .  .  Tell  them  that  the  object  of  our  belief  is  fh^Av  second  peraon^  not  their 
first,  and  they  will  feel  how  false  is  the  accusation ;  for  it  i)  precisely  around 
Him,  as  the  very  centre  and  solar  glory  of  their  faith,  that  all  their  trust  and  rev- 
erence move,  and  in  Him  that  their  affections  bum  and  glow.  If  it  is  in  Him 
that  we  also  put  our  faith,  though  under  another  name,  then  we  are  at  one  with 
all  Christendom  in  the  very  focus  and  fervor  of  its  religious  life."  * 

There  arc  some  misconceptions  that  have  to  be  cleared  away  before  the 
chief  point  of  this  thesis  can  be  dealt  with. 

1.  We  have  been  taught — taught  wrongly — to  regard  Jehovah  of  Old 
Testament  scripture  as**  the  Father,"  the  first  person  of  the  glorious 
Trinity.  In  spite  of  New  Testament  teaching  to  the  contrary,  this  vital 
error,  I  fancy,  is  almost  universally  prevalent.  Although  we  are  expressly 
informed  that  **  all  things,*'  without  exception,  **  were  made"  by  the  co- 
etemal  Son,  we  still  attribute  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  man  to  the  act  of  the  Father,  and  constantly  distinguish  in  our 
prayers  between  God  the  Creator  and  Christ  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
Although  Moses  heard  God's  voice  at  the  bush,  and  saw  Him  at  the  moun- 
tain face  to  face,  and  we  are  told  that  no  man  hath  ever  seen  or  heard  the 
Father,  we  continue  to  think  of  the  Father — not  the  Son — as  the  **  cove- 
nant God  of  Israel,"  Although  Jehovah  Sabaoth,  seen  and  worshipped 
by  Isaiah  in  the  temple,  in  the  vision  that  effected  his  conversion  and 
gave  him  the  call  to  the  prophetic  office, f  is  described  in  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel as  Christ  the  Son — then  anticipating  Ilis  incarnation^-— we  still  think 
of  and  address  the  Father  as  the  occupant  of  the  mercy-seat  when  wo 
kneel,  as  Isaiah  did,  in  confession  and  prayer  for  forgiveness.  And 
although  we  know  that  **  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed 
all  judgment  unto  the  Son,  that  all  should  honor  Him  even  as  they  honor 
the  Father,"  we  cannot  apparently  divest  our  minds  of  the  thought  that  it 
is  the  Father  who  **  will  bring  every  work  into  judgment."  The  Old  Tes- 
tament **  Jehovah"  has  thus  become  to  us  **  the  Father  of  heaven"  in  our 
prayers.  This  is  the  genesis  of  our  error.  It  is  in  following  this  false 
light  that  we  have  been  led  into  confusion  of  thought  in  prayer. 

♦  *'  A  Way  oat  of  the  Trinitarian  Controverfy." 

f  Isaiah  vl.  %  John  xU.  4U 
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2.  Even  New  Testament  Scripture  is  often  popularly  misread  on  this 
subject.  We  are  distinctly  told  in  the  Gospels,  e.//.,  to  attribute  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  lie  should 
**  therefore  be  called  the  Son  of  God  ;"  yet  the  voices  from  heaven  that 
acknowledged  Him  as  the  **  Only  Begotten  and  Well  Beloved"  at  His 
baptism,  on  Hormas  at  His  transfiguration,  and  at  Ilis  passion  are  supposed 
to  be  the  utterances  of  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity  and  not  of  the  third. 

We  also,  being  regenerated,  are,  in  another  sense,  **  bom  of  the  Spirit  ;'* 
we  are  the  children  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  in  strictest  theological  doctrine  it 
is  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  not  the  first,  who  has  begotten  us  by 
the  incorruptible  seed  and  made  us  **  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord 
Ahnighty."  Is  it  not,  therefore,  of  Him  our  Lord  speaks  when  He  says, 
**  I  ascend  unto  My  Father  and  your  Father  ;  to  My  God  and  your  God"  ? 
**  Our  Father  in  heaven"  is  God,  the  Holy  Ghost. 

3.  Our  space  here  will  not  permit  examination  of  those  passages  in  St. 
John's  Gospel  where  our  Lord,  in  His  conscious  humanity,  speaks  of  His 
relationship  to  His  Father  ;  yet  most,  if  not  all,  arc  capable  of  being 
understood  of  God  the  Spirit.  **  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in 
Me" — the  indwelling  God  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  We  will  come  and  take 
up  our  abode  with  Him.*'  "  No  man  can  come  unto  Me  except  my 
Father,  who  hath  sent  Me,  draw  him."  Conversion  is  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  But  we  are  already  prepossessed  of  the  idea  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity,  and  thereby  miss  possibly  the 
point,  power,  and  beauty  of  the  allusion. 

4.  The  imagery  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  our  Lord  is 
represented  as  our  Great  High  Priest  seated  at  His  Father's  right  hand  in 
the  heavens,  there  making  continual  intercession  for  us,  although  a  divine- 
ly inspired  truth  and  of  priceless  value  to  our  faith,  is  nevertberless  answer- 
able for  not  a  few  of  these  human  misconceptions.  We  cannot  isolate  and 
separate  our  Lord's  humanity  as  if  it  stood  apart  from  his  Deity.  It  was 
the  Deity  vnthin  Him  that  was  propitiated  and  reconciled  to  us  by  the 
priestly  sacrifices  of  His  humanity.  It  was  on  the  altar  of  His  Deity  which 
was  **  greater  than,  and  sanctified  the  gift,"  that  He  offered  the  sacrifice 
of  His  human  nature,  and  so  made  peace  between  God  and  man. 

They  tell  in  Greek  legend  of  a  wounded  warrior  who  held  aloft  his 
maimed  arm  before  the  judges  of  his  country  in  silent  yet  eloquent  appeal 
for  the  life  of  his  son,  a  prisoner  at  their  tribunal.  The  plea  was  allowed, 
and  the  youth  was  spared.  So  the  *'  wound  prints"  of  our  Lord's  human- 
ity make  silent  but  effectual  intercession  for  us.  But  the  nail.pierced 
hands  are  now  outstretched  to  us,  and  through  them  **  God  in  ChrisV 
appeals  to  us  to  become  reconciled  to  Him. 

5.  It  may  be  thought  to  militate  against  the  ascription  of  Fatherhood  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  He  was  '*  sent''  as  the  **  Comforter"  at  Pentecost, 
and  **  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son."  *     "I  will  pray  the  Fa- 

♦  FVioque^  not  In  Greek  text  of  Eastern  Creed.— 7/i*A<v  WestcoU,  **  TJie  Mtloric  FaUh^''  p.  199. 
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thcr,  and  He  will  give  you  another  Comforter ,  that  He  may  abide  with  you 
forever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth.  ...  I  will  not  leave  you  comforUess 
{dpifkxvovg),  I  will  come  to  you."  * 

Were  these  promises  exhausted  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  ?  Was 
He  the  other  Advocate  ?  Was  He  waiting  for  His  advent  till  the  Saviour's 
departure  ?  Was  if  impossible  for  Him  to  come  while  Jesus  remained  on 
earth  ?  Had  He  not  been  in  the  world  from  the  beginning  ?  f  What 
mean  the  words  **  I  will  not  leave  orphans,  I  will  come  to  you"  ?  Is  there 
not  something  here  that  we,  with  our  many  prepossessions,  have  over- 
looked f  Was  there  not  something  in  the  divine  constitution  of  our  Lord's 
personality  that  only  required  a  spiritualized  and  glorified  body  to  reveal 
its  omnipresent  attributes  and  its  omnipotent  love  ?  Did  not  the  Holy 
Ghost  descend  on  Jesus  at  His  baptism  and  remain  on  Him,  thus  enshrin- 
ing itself  in  His  human  spirit,  and  becoming  embodied  in  His  humanity  ? 
Was  it  not  71ii$  that  **  baptized"  the  disciples  and  the  first  converts  at 
Pentecost,  enabling  them  thenceforth  to  manifest  and  exemplify  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  ?  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  Hie  Son  into  your  hearts, 
crying,  *'  Abba,  Father."  J 

(a)  Peter  has  explained  the  phenomena  of  Pentecost  as  the  fulfilment  of 
Joel's  prediction  :  **  I  will  pour  out  My  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your 
sons  and  daughters  shall  prophesy."  But  Joel's  prediction  was  the  prom- 
ise of  Jehovahj  the  second  person  of  the  glorious  Trinity.  It  was  Hie 
Spirit,  therefore,  that  '^  fell"  upon  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  making  all 
men  confess  that  **  the  Lord  was  among  them  of  a  truth."  The  Father- 
Spirit  had  been  in  the  world  from  the  beginning. 

{h)  **  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless  ;  I  will  come  to  you."  That 
Christ  fulfilled  His  pledge,  and  **  after  a  little  while"  returned  in  spirit  to 
His  own  is  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  the  early  Church.  Wherever 
two  or  three  met  together  in  His  name  there  He  was  in  their  midst. 
When  they  preached  *  *  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal. "  No 
one  might  say,  **  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  to  bring  Christ  down  from 
above  ?"  Saul  of  Tarsus  saw  and  heard  Him  on  the  way  to  Damascus  ; 
John  in  Patmos  ;  Peter  at  CaBsarea  ;  Stephen  at  his  martyrdom  \  ^^  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip"  at  Gaza  ;  **  Domine  quo  vadieP* 
And  Chrysostora's  renown  as  a  preacher  commenced  with  the  day  when  his 
half  empty  church  was  filled  by  Christ  and  His  anpjels.  **  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

And  is  not  this  the  hope  and  joy  of  the  Church  of  all  ages — that  Christ 
is  with  us !  that  our  living  Lord  is  in  the  midst  of  us  ?  that  He  still  walks 
in  the  midst  of  the  lampstands  ?  and  that  *'  whosoever  shall  call  upon  Him 
shall  be  saved"  ? 

What  constitutes  revival  times  but  a  sense  of  His  presence  ?     Why  is 

♦  John  xlv.  16-28.  t  The  Expositor ^  November,  p.  868. 

X  "That  imparted  spirit  acts  upon  us  as  the  agent  of  one  who  is  still  truly  human.  He  is  '  the 
spirit  of  Jesus^ "  (Acts  xvi.  7),— Canon  Maton,  "  The  Faith  qf  the  Ootpd.''' 
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He  the  subject  of  revival  hymns  and  the  object  of  revival  prayers  but  be- 
cause it  pleases  God  at  such  seasons  '^  to  reveal  His  Son  in  us''  and  **  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  His  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ*'  ?      » 

(c)  The  third  person  of  the  blessed  Trinity  is  not  **  sent,"  does  not 
**  proceed  ;"  He  fills  immensity  with  His  presence.  Like  the  light  and 
air  of  heaven,  He  pervades  the  universe.  Like  the  ocean  waters  that  cover 
the  basins  of  the  seas,  the  gulfs,  the  bays,  the  creeks,  the  inlets — nay, 
every  little  crevice  and  shell  along  the  shore,  **  He  filleth  all  in  all/'  **  In 
Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

The  argument  against  the  Fatherhood  of  the  Spirit,  therefore,  is  not 

quite  conclusive. 

{To  he  continued.) 


IIL— EMOTION  IN  RELIGION. 
By  Rbv.  William  C.  Schabffbr,  Ph.D.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Thb  object  of  the  following  paper  is  to  inquire  into  the  place  of  emotion 
in  religion,  to  note  some  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  emotions  have  been 
put  in  Christian  work,  and  to  ascertain  how  they  may  be  awakened  so  as 
to  be  conducive  to  the  greatest  amount  of  good  in  the  Christian  life. 

Do  the  emotions  have  a  legitimate  place  in  the  Christian  religion  ? 
There  scarcely  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion.  Christianity  is  a  life. 
It  touches  every  part  of  our  being.  It  brings  redemption  not  only  to  some 
but  to  all  our  powers.  It  quickens  into  new  energy  our  whole  life.  Every 
part  is  made  new  and  sanctified  for  a  new  service.  Even  the  body  is  to 
be  glorified.  The  intellect  is  to  be  enlightened.  The  will  is  to  be  sanctified 
and  endowed  with  powers  from  on  high.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so 
with  the  emotions  ?  They  perform  an  important  function  in  our  natural 
life,  and  can  do  no  less  in  the  true  Christian  life. 

What  is  that  function  ? 

The  question  must  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  psychology.  We 
must  know  what  function  the  emotions  perform  in  the  natural  life,  before 
we  can  be  ready  to  define  their  place  in  the  Christian  life  and  in  Christian 
activity. 

In  one  sense  we  may  say  tiiat  emotion  has  its  end  in  itself.  It  is  one 
of  the  faculties  characteristic  of  man,  and  as  such  it  adds  a  distinctive  ele- 
ment to  human  life.  Without  it  our  life  would  be  shorn  of  its  interest 
and  happiness.  There  is  nothing  in  knowledge  or  activity  that  could  give 
us  pleasure  if  it  were  not  for  this  faculty. 

But  just  as  pleasure  is  not  the  supreme  end  of  life,  so  is  the  faculty  by 
which  we  experience  pleasure  not  supreme  ;  it  must  be  subordinate  to  an 
end  beyond  itself.  There  is  a  regal  faculty  of  the  mind  to  which  all  the 
rest  are  subordinate,  just  as  there  is  one  supreme  end  of  virtuous  action  to 
which  all  other  ends  must  be  held  in  subjection.     This  regal  faculty  is  the 
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will.  It  is  that  which  forms  the  character,  expresses  the  person,  and 
shapes  the  immortal  destiny  of  man.  As  is  the  will,  so  is  the  character  ; 
as  is  the  character,  so  is  the  person  ;  and  as  is  the  person,  so  is  the  im- 
mortal destiny  of  the  man. 

The  other  faculties,  therefore,  find  their  proper  end  only  as  they  are 
subservient  to  the  will,  *'  No  form  of  cognition,''  says  Dr.  Hickok,  **  is 
ultimate,  and  knowing  is  itself  in  the  interest  of  a  further  end.  What  we 
come  to  know  affects  us  agreeably  or  disagreeably,  and  our  intelligent 
capability  takes  nothing  which  does  not  quicken  uncter  it  some  pleased  or 
displeased  feeling.''  The  intellect,  "  separate  from  this  susceptibility, 
would  be  but  a  sluggish,  moribund  faculty,  fruitless  and  worthless  in  its 
own  solitude. "  The  same  may  be  said  of  emotion.  It  also  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  farther  end.  Aroused  by  the  intellect,  it  becomes  a  motive 
spring,  prompting  the  will  to  action.  It  may,  indeed,  be  exercised  in  the 
form  of  pure  sentiment ;  but  where  the  sentiment  is  not  translated  into 
action,  it  becomes  sickly  and  detrimental  to  the  life,  and  introduces  chaos 
and  disorganization  into  the  being. 

Let  us  clearly  notice  this  point,  for  it  contains  the  principle,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  we  must  determine  the  value  of  much  of  the  emotional  in 
our  religious  exercises.  Emotion  should  be  a  motive  spring  to  action^  and 
where  it  is  aroused  for  other  purposes  it  reacts  to  the  detriment  of  our  being. 
An  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  found  in  the  constant  reader  of  fiction. 
He  reads,  let  us  say,  stories  in  which  human  misery  is  constantly  portrayed. 
His  sympathies  are  aroused,  and  he  weeps  over  the  distresses  of  his  imagi- 
nary heroes  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  call  forth  any  active  sympathy  on  his 
part.  He  cannot  perform  any  deeds  of  charity  toward  the  imaginary  suf- 
ferer. The  result  is  that  while  he  becomes  accustomed  to  the  idea  of 
suffering  in  his  fellow-men,  he  does  not  form  the  habit  of  benevolence  ; 
and  hence  soon  he  will  be  able  to  see  real  suffering,  and  neither  feel  pity 
for  the  sufferer  nor  any  prompting  to  relieve  his  misery.  His  novel  aroused 
his  emotions,  but  there  was  no  opportunity  for  translating  them  into 
action  ;  hence  he  lost  the  capability  of  feeling  pity  when  the  real  case  of 
suffering  presented  itself  ;  and  his  last  state  was  worse  than  the  first. 
The  emotions,  by  not  subserving  any  end  beyond  themselves,  became 
callous,  and  hence  failed  to  respond  when  the  real  occasion  for  their  exer- 
cise presented  itself. 

From  the  principles  thus  far  laid  down  we  may  see  the  place  of  emotion 
in  religion,  and  may  perhaps  point  out  how  it  is  often  abused  and  how  it 
may  be  awakened  to  advantage. 

1.  We  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  emotion  must  be  formed  anew  by 
the  power  of  the  Christian  life.  Emotion  does  not  give  birth  to  the  Chris- 
tian life  ;  but  the  Christian  life  must  lay  hold  of  the  emotions  and  so 
purify  the  springs  of  action  in  them  that  they  may  prompt  to  a  holy  and 
pure  life.  The  appetencies,  which  are  the  deepest  element  in  emotion, 
were  no  doubt  in  the  first  place  pure  and  good,  and  impelled  man  only 
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toward  that  which  is  holy  ;  but  through  the  fall  this  spring  of  action  has 
become  polluted,  and  the  waters  which  it  now  sends  forth  naturally  have 
that  in  them  which  biases  the  will  toward  that  which  is  sinful.  Given  a 
rational  and  free  being,  with  appetencies  such  as  are  naturally  found  in 
man,  and  we  can  say  with  absolute  certainly  that  he  will  choose  the  evil 
and  not  the  good.  Hence  the  first  thing  that  religion  has  to  do  with  the 
emotions  is  to  transform  them,  so  that  pure  and  holy  impulses  may  spring 
from  them.  **  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,"  expresses  the  first 
proposition  which  we  have  to  lay  down  on  our  subject.  Emotion  is  not 
religion,  neither  has  it  power  to  produce  religion.  True  religion  must  be 
brought  into  the  soul  by  a  new  birth  from  above  ;  and  emotion,  to  be  of 
any  value  whatever  in  religion,  must  be  sanctified  by  that  new  creative 
energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  When  thus  sanctified  and  purified  in  their  inmost  spring  by  the  mys- 
tery of  the  new  birth,  the  emotions  have  their  legitimate  place  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  There  is  much  in  the  Christian  revelation  calculated  to 
awaken  the  deepest  emotions  in  the  Christian's  heart.  To  our  natural 
desire  for  happiness  it  holds  out  the  joy  of  believing  here  and  the  bliss  of 
heaven  hereafter  ;  to  our  aversion  to  pain  it  opposes  the  certain  penalties 
of  violated  law  and  the  torments  of  everlasting  ruin.  Our  attachment  to 
relatives  and  friends  it  strengthens  and  elevates  by  Christian  love,  and  en- 
larges its  sphere  by  introducing  us  into  that  one  family  in  heaven  and 
earth,  of  which  Christ  is  the  glorious  and  ever-living  Head.  It  presents  a 
new  and  nobler  object  to  each  one  of  our  natural  appetencies. 

3.  What  purpose  do  the  emotions  properly  perform  in  the  Christian 
life  ?  We  may  reply,  as  we  did  on  the  purpose  of  emotion  in  the  natural 
life,  that  it  is  to  give  us  pleasure.  There  is  a  joy  in  believing  and  a  pleas- 
ure in  walking  in  wisdom's  ways,  for  which  we  may  look  as  a  legitimate 
part  of  our  Christian  experience.  Our  emotional  nature  subserves  an  im- 
portant end  in  rendering  us  capable  of  enjoying  this  pleasure. 

Some  Christians  regard  this  as  the  highest  and  only  end.  Their  religious 
energy  seems  to  expend  itself  in  revelling  in  the  delights  of  religious  senti- 
ment. They  are  ever  ready  to  complain  that  the  services  of  the  Lord's 
house  are  too  formal  and  cold.  They  clamor  for  that  which  is  senti- 
mental. No  matter  whether  the  sermon  is  orthodox  or  whether  it  contains 
much  or  any  truth  to  nourish  and  feed  the  soul,  if  only  it  is  stirring  and 
emotional.  They  care  very  little  for  the  hymns  and  chant«  which  speak 
the  praise  of  God  ;  but  they  delight  in  the  songs  which  make  touching 
appeals  to  the  sinner  or  dwell  on  some  subjective  experience.  They  are 
pleased  with  a  religious  exercise  which  gives  them  occasion  to  weep  and 
shout,  but  they  turn  away  from  that  which  demands  thought  and  activity. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  sentimental  ism  of  this  kind  tends  to  some- 
thing different  from  true  edification.  It  usually  has  no  basis  in  the  intel- 
lect and  reaches  no  proper  issue  in  the  will.  It  produces  no  virtuous 
activity,  and  hence  cannot  enrich  and  ennoble,  the  soul.  It  is  like  all  ex- 
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citemcnt  prodaced  by  external  stimalos.  It  prodaces  a  sort  of  intoxication 
which  is  pleasant  while  it  lasts,  but  which  leaves  the  soul  in  a  weakened 
state.  It  is  one  form  of  that  drunkenness  spoken  of  in  the  Scripture, 
which  is  not  of  wine. 

TVe  must  seek  the  true  purpose  of  religious  emotion  in  something  be- 
yond the  pleasure  which  it  gives.  Emotion,  as  we  have  seen,  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  will,  and  finds  its  legitimate  end  in  relation  to  action.  Man  is 
so  constituted  that  his  will  goes  forth  into  activity  only  when  it  is  prompt- 
ed by  some  impulse  from  the  emotion.  This  is  true  of  religious  activity 
as  well  as  of  any  other.  Do  you  wish  to  induce  a  man  to  give  to  some 
benevolent  object  ?  Then  touch,  if  you  can,  his  sympathies,  and  you  at 
once  lay  your  hand  upon  the  string  which  opens  his  purse.  So  in  every 
department  of  Christian  activity.  Reach  the  point  where  you  can  sway 
the  sympathies  and  the  emotions  of  a  congregation,  and  you  are  at  the 
pkce  where  you  can  lead  them  into  any  enterprise  which  may  be  felt  im- 
portant or  necessary.  It  is  even  so  sometimes  in  the  matter  of  conversion. 
There  are  men  who  have  been  under  Christian  influences  all  their  lifetime, 
who  are  well  enough  instructed  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  €rod's  Word, 
and  who  are  convinced  in  their  own  minds  that  they  ought  to  give  them- 
selves by  public  profession  to  the  Lord's  service,  but  who  stand  hesitating' 
from  year  to  year  upon  the  brink  of  decision.  What  they  need  is  some 
strong  impulse  from  their  springs  of  action  to  carry  them  over  the  point  of 
decision.  We  know,  too,  how  the  Lord  sometimes  deals  with  such  men. 
Some  overwhelming  calamity  or  some  crushing  sorrow  may  carry  them  over 
the  barrier  of  their  hesitation.  K  we  could  but  touch  their  emotions  at 
the  right  place,  we  would  usually  have  very  little  difficulty  with  such  cases. 
When  the  intellect  is  rightly  informed  we  must  lay  hold  of  the  emotions 
to  give  us  action. 

Just  here  it  may  be  instructive  to  look  at  a  few  facts  from  history. 
Have  not  the  adherents  of  the  pietistic  and  emotional  systems  of  religion 
always  been  noted  for  their  immense  religious  activity  ?  Whatever  may 
be  said  about  the  theology  and  the  extravagances  of  some  of  the  earlier 
Pietists  and  Methodists,  no  one  can  deny  the  wonderful  religious  activity 
to  which  these  gave  rise.  The  zeal  and  energy  of  Franke  gave  rise  to  a 
system  of  schools  and  to  an  orphan  asylum  which  are  still  the  glory  of 
Halle.  The  missionary  activity  of  Count  Zinzendorf  and  his  colleagues 
has  become  a  matter  of  history  ;  and  the  church  of  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
as  reorganized  by  Zinzendorf,  occupies  to-day  the  honorable  distinction  of 
having  more  members  in  its  foreign  field  than  it  has  at  home.  The  growth 
of  Methodism  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

How  shall  we  explain  these  facts  ?  Pietism  in  Germany  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  coldness  and  formality  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  that 
period,  and  the  rise  of  Methodism  has  been  attributed  to  the  same  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  England.  May  we  not  also  say  that 
the  Lutheran  and  Episcopal  Churches,  having  been  unduly  absorbed  in  the 
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interests  of  theology  to  the  detriment  of  the  practical  side  of  Christianity, 
these  movements  came  in  the  form  of  a  protest  from  the  emotional  and 
practical  side  of  the  Christian  life  ?  Explain  it  as  we  may,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  these  emotional  movements  have  been  productive  of  enormous 
Christian  activity. 

Emotion,  then,  we  maintain,  holds  an  important  place  in  the  religious 
activity  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  like  the  fire  in  the  engine,  which 
supplies  motive  energy  for  the  whole  machine.  But,  like  fire,  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  thing  unless  it  is  properly  guarded  and  used.  In  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  engineer  fire  may  furnish  the  motive  power  for  a  very 
large  estabHshment,  while  in  the  hands  of  an  incendiary  it  may  become  a 
demon  to  destroy  a  city.  So  emotion,  under  the  direction  of  a  skilful 
leader  of  men,  may  furnish  the  motive  for  the  conversion  of  a  nation  ; 
while  under  the  direction  of  a  charlatan  or  fanatic  it  may  so  bum  out  the 
soil  in  the  Christian  hearts  of  an  entire  community  that  the  Gospel  will 
afterward  fall  upon  stony  ground.  It  is,  hence,  important  to  inquire  how 
the  emotions  have  been  misused,  and  how  they  may  be  rightly  awakened 
and  employed  in  Christian  work. 

4.  That  some  very  serious  abuses  have  existed  in  the  emotional  system 
of  religion  admits  of  very  little  doubt.  It  has  given  rise  to  fanaticism  and 
extravagance  of  various  kinds.  These  abuses  were  due  very  largely  to  the 
fact  that  improper  methods  were  employed  for  awakening  the  emotions, 
and  to  the  fact  that  in  too  many  cases  it  was  sought  to  awaken  emotion 
for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  an  incentive  to  the  will  for  Christian  activity. 

Emotion  has  its  ground  in  some  appetence,  and  is  awakened  by  the  idea 
of  some  object  calculated  to  gratify  or  disappoint  ^he  appetence.  The 
proper  approach  is  through  the  intellect.  Before  it  can  be  properly  and 
safely  awakened  there  must  be  instruction  ;  but  in  too  many  cases  instruc- 
tion was  despised.  Having  seen  intense  f eeUng  in  men  who  were  filled 
with  lofty  religious  ideas,  followed  by  certain  outward  manifestations, 
many  persons  concluded  that  by  reproducing  the  physical  effects  they 
might  also  reproduce  the  spiritual  cause.  On  this  point  Rev.  F.  W.  Rob- 
ertson has  truthfully  ^aid,  '*  Having  found  spiritual  feelings  existing  in 
connection  and  associated  with  fieshly  sensations,  men  expect  by  mere  irri- 
tation  of  the  emotions  of  the  frame  to  reproduce  those  high  and  glorious 
feelings."  Sometimes  '^  a  direct  attempt  was  made  to  arouse  the  emo- 
tions by  exciting  addresses  and  vehement  language.  Convulsions,  shrieks, 
and  violent  emotions  were  produced  ;  and  the  unfortunate  victims  of  this 
mistaken  attempt  to  produce  the  cause  by  the  effect  fancied  themselves, 
and  were  pronounced  by  others,  converted." 

To  awaken  religious  emotion  where  the  corresponding  religious  ideas 
are  wanting  is  always  an  abuse,  and  is  usually  attended  with  unfortunate 
results.  This  is  seen  in  the  outcome  of  certain  religious  revivals,  where 
the  primary  effort  is  to  stir  up  an  excitement  without  laying  a  proper 
foundation  in  the  way  of  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  truth.     Where 
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such  efforts  are  not  supplemented  by  something  else  going  before  or  fol- 
lowing after,  they  usually  result  in  a  burned  district.  The  number  of  con- 
versions may  seem  large,  but  in  more  than  one  case  the  number  who  have 
held  out  faithful  in  the  way  of  service  has  been  small. 

Another  very  prevalent  abuse  lies  in  working  up  emotion  for  its  own 
sake.  There  are  persons  who  delight  in  sentiment.  We  have  it  in  other 
spheres.  There  is  a  fascination  in  excitement  of  every  kind.  For  the 
moment  it  lifts  us  above  the  dull  monotony  of  our  ordinary  existence. 
Hence  many  men  crave  for  stimulants — stimulants  for  the  body,  stimulants 
for  the  mind,  stimulants  even  for  religion.  .  But  whether  aroused  by  stimu- 
lants or  otherwise,  when  feeling  is  awakened  simply  for  its  own  sake,  it  is 
harmful.  It  will  be  less  responsive  when  it  ought  to  be  awakened  for  and 
end  beyond  itself.  This  is  true  of  religious  sentiment  as  well  as  of  every 
other.  A  person  who  is  constantly  on  the  stretch  of  religious  excitement 
for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  which  he  finds  in  it  becomes  exhausted  by 
the  exercise  ;  and  hence  he  frequently  fails  when  he  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form some  high  and  solemn  duty.  He  not  uufrequently  falls  before  the 
most  ordinary  temptations.  In  religion,  as  everywhere  else,  it  is  true  that 
an  emotion  which  cannot  be  translated  into  action,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, would  better  not  be  awakened  at  all. 

5.  It  remains  for  us  yet  to  consider  how  emotion  may  be  legitimately 
awakened  and  used. 

As  before  said,  the  proper  approach  to  it  is  through  the  intellect.  The 
idea  furnishes  the  channel  through  which  the  appetence  flows  forth  into  feel- 
ing. If  you  wish  to  awaken  sympathy,  you  must  present  some  object  worthy 
of  sympathy.  If  you  wish  to  awaken  love  or  fear,  you  must  present  that 
which  is  lovely  or  terrible.  To  awaken  religious  feeling  you  must  present 
the  facts  and  truths  of  religion.  In  every  case  instruction  must  precede  the 
legitimate  appeal  to  the  feelings.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  systematic  or 
extensive,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  the  more  thorough  the  information  the 
more  permanent  will  be  the  motive  force  in  the  emotion.  Feeling  may 
rest  upon  a  single  idea,  and  may  be  valuable  and  permanent ;  yet  the  bet- 
ter that  idea  is  comprehended,  the  more  thoroughly  all  its  relations  to 
other  ideas  and  truths  is  understood,  the  more  powerful  will  be  the  emo- 
tion as  a  motive  spring. 

This  explains  a  fact  which  has  often  been  observed.  Persons  who  in 
their  youth  were  well  instructed  in  the  catechism,  on  passing  over  into 
churches  in  which  the  emotional  type  of  religion  prevailed  have  usually 
been  found  among  the  best,  the  most  steadfast,  and  most  active  members 
in  their  adopted  churches.  The  purely  didactic  methods  of  the  catecheti- 
cal system  failed  to  arouse  their  feelings.  The  instruction  reached  no  far- 
ther than  the  intellect,  and  hence  produced  but  very  little  result  in  action  ; 
while  after  their  emotions  were  touched  they  were  roused  into  activity, 
while  the  instruction  remained  as  a  permanent  basis  on  which  the  emotion 
rested. 
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It  is  tnie,  emotion  may  be  awakened  in  an  altogether  different  way. 
Instead  of  reaching  it  through  the  intellect,  it  may  be  reached  through  the 
sense  by  external  stimulants.  The  drunkard  and  the  opium  eater  furnish 
examples  of  extreme  cases.  By  producing  certain  effects  upon  the  nervous 
system  the  imagination  is  stimulated,  and  through  the  influence  of  its  crea- 
tions various  feelings  are  wakened  within  the  bosom.  Other  examples, 
where  the  feeling  is  not  so  directly  the  result  of  physical  stimulant,  may 
be  found  in  the  wilder  sort  of  revival ;  though  here,  of  course,  there  is 
always  some  idea  at  the  bottom  of  the  excitement,  furnished  by  the  ex- 
hortation, or  by  some  text  of  Scripture,  or  by  the  hymns  that  are  sung.  It 
can,  however,  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  in  all  such  cases  the  permanency 
of  the  feeling  depends  on  the  proportion  of  it  which  has  been  awakened 
respectively  by  the  idea  of  some  fact  or  truth  and  by  the  outward  appli- 
ances used  to  produce  the  excitement.  If  the  subject  of  the  emotion  be 
well  informed,  if  he  is  connnced  of  the  truth  by  which  he  is  moved,  the 
impression  is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  motive  power  in  the  man's  life  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  ignorant,  if  he  is  carried  along  mainly  by  the  cur- 
rent of  the  excitement  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  if  he  fails  to  com- 
prehend the  truth  or  fact  which  is  at  the  basis  of  the  feeling,  the  impres- 
sion is  likely  to  be  evanescent,  and  the  man  is  likely  to  be  left  in  a 
hardened  and  worse  condition. 

It  is,  however,  important  to  notice  that  not  every  idea  is  by  itself  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  feeling.  The  idea  must  be  in  the  singular  ^and  concrete. 
Abstract  ideas  cannot  awaken  emotion.  You  may  preach  for  a  lifetime 
upon  the  abstract  idea  of  divine  love  and  accomplish  nothing  ;  but  if  you 
present  that  love  in  the  living  and  concrete  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
you  will  at  once  awaken  either  a  responsive  love  or  defiant  hatred.  Hence 
it  is  always  that  preaching  which  presents  truth  in  the  concrete  form  that 
is  productive  of  the  best  results.  The  preaching  which  in  the  past  has 
had  power  to  attract  and  move  the  masses  was  in  nearly  all  cases  charac- 
terized by  this  quality.  Where,  in  all  His  preaching,  did  Jesus  deal  with 
abstractions  ?  He  everywhere  challenged  faith  in  His  own  concrete  per- 
sonality. That  was  the  centre  of  all  His  preaching.  When  He  explained 
the  principles  underlying  His  kingdom,  He  did  so  by  parables  and  illustra- 
tions. The  question,  **  Who  is  my  neighbor  ?"  He  answered  by  the  para- 
ble of  the  good  Samaritan.  The  judgment  He  illustrated  by  the  shepherd 
dividing  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  When  He  wanted  to  teach  confidence 
and  trust  in  our  heavenly  Fathei  He  pointed  to  the  lilies  of  the  field  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air.  So  everywhere  He  hung  up  the  truth  which  He 
wished  to  teach  in  concrete  pictures  ;  and  in  that  form  it  has  had  power 
to  penetrate  and  more  the  hearts  of  learned  and  ignorant  in  all  ages.  And 
in  this  particular  His  example  has  been  followed  by  the  most  successful 
preachers  of  all  ages.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  men  who  have  had  the  power 
to  present  the  truth  in  concrete  pictures  have  been  greeted  by  the  largest 
congregations  and  have  had  the  largest  influence  over  the  masses  f     And  is 
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it  not  just  as  trae  that  those  who  have  been  content  to  present  tmth  in  bare 
and  abstract  propositions  have,  as  a  rule,  preached  to  empty  benches  ? 
Psychology  famishes  the  explanation.  Men  are  moved  to  action  by  their 
emotions,  and  the  emotions  are  awakened  by  the  singular  and  concrete 
idea,  never  by  the  abstract. 

The  legitimate  purpose  of  emotion  is  action.  This  gives  us  a  rule  when 
it  may  be  used  with  profit.  Does  the  minister  have  to  deal  with  men  who 
are  unconverted  and  out  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  let  him  preach  to  them 
the  blessed  Gospel  of  our  Lord,  so  that  they  may  know  the  wxy  of  lift ; 
but  let  him  so  do  it  that  his  message  may  through  the  intellect  penetrate 
into  their  hearts.  It  is  his  privilege  to  make  use  of  every  legitimate  means 
whereby  he  can  press  home  the  truth  and  touch  and  arouse  their  springs 
of  action.  It  is  his  duty  to  present  his  message  with  the  most  persuasive 
eloquence  within  his  power.  It  is  his  privilege  to  clothe  it  in  the  most 
charming  rhetoric.  He  may  plead  ;  he  may  persuade  ;  he  may  throw 
into  the  delivery  of  his  message  all  the  feeling  and  pathos  within  his  com- 
mand.  Nay,  inasmuch  as  music  has  power  to  arouse  as  well  as  to  soothe 
the  feelings,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  after  the  message  has  been 
clearly  presented  it  should  not  be  pressed  home  in  song.  The  angels  on 
the  plains  of  Bethlehem  sang  the  blessed  tidings  of  peace  and  good-will  to 
the  astonished  shepherds  ;  and  why  should  we  not  sing  the  Gospel  to  sin- 
ners. 

That  the  emotions  may  be  profitably  awakened  it  is  necessary  that  people 
should  be  challenged  to  action  when  they  are  aroused.  How  many  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  preach  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  without  challenging 
the  unconverted  in  their  congregations  to  make  an  immediate  decision  ! 
Is  it  not  probable  that  many  a  one  is  impressed  by  the  discourse  which  he 
has  heard,  and  would  make  a  profession  of  his  faith  if  the  challenge  were  to 
come  to  him  as  long  as  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  feeling  produced 
by  the  delivery  of  the  message  ?  By  not  being  challenged  when  he  is 
moved,  the  emotion  passes  away  ;  and  not  only  does  it  fail  to  become  a 
motive  spring  for  a  right  decision^  but  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  awaken 
it  a  second  time.  The  minister  has  a  right  to  look  for  immediate  results 
from  his  preaching  all  the  time,  not  simply  at  stated  times  ;  and  one  of 
the  needs  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  church  work  at  the  present  time  is 
some  suitable  means  for  challenging  the  men  who  may  have  been  moved 
by  the  regular  preaching  of  the  Word. 


Men  say,  you  cannot  think  what  the  soul  is,  what  God  and  what  immor- 
tality are  ;  and  so  they  set  limits  to  reason  and  faith.  But  when  the  storms 
of  life  come,  the  thoughts,  like  a  flood,  sweep  away  the  barriers,  overflow 
the  banks,  and  prove  real  and  actual  what  was  pronounced  impossible. — 
Stuckenberp, 
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v.— LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  FROM  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 
By  William  Hates  Wabd,  D.D.,  New  Yobx  City. 

XII. 
Belbhazzab. 

It  Is  very  interesting  to  observe  how,  by  slow  degrees,  and  through  the  dis- 
oovery  of  one  ancient  record  after  another,  a  name  which  seemed  at  first  but  a 
shadow,  a  ghost,  or  only  a  myth,  becomes  clothed  with  flesh  and  made  real.  In 
the  case  of  Belshazzar,  whom  the  Book  of  Daniel  describes  as  the  last  King  of 
Babylonia,  this  process  has  been  going  on  since  1854,  when  Rawlinson  first  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  Belshazzar's  name  on  a  Babylonian  monument ;  and 
very  late  discoveries  have  served  to  malse  his  personality  more  real  to  us. 

We  may  illustrate  the  change  of  view  made  by  the  discovery  of  Babylonian 
records  of  Belshazzar  if  we  take  Up  Moses  Stuart's  able  Commentary  on  Daniel, 
published  four  years  before  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 's  first  discovery.  Stuart  de- 
votes much  labor  to  rebutting  the  arguments  of  Lengerke  and  other  German 
critical  scholars,  who  declared  Belshazzar's  name  purely  mythical,  and  the  story 
of  his  death  impossible.  But  it  does  not  occur  to  Stuart  or  to  any  one  else  that 
Belshazzar  was  the  son  of  Nabonidus,  whom  Berosus  had  designated  as  the  last 
King  of  Babylonia.  All  Greek  historians  agreed  with  Berosus  that  the  last  king 
was  Nabonidus,  that  he  was  not  in  Babylon  at  the  time  of  Its  capture  by  Cyrus, 
but  in  Borsippa,  a  few  miles  away,  and  that  he  was  captured  by  the  Persian  king, 
kindly  treated,  and  made  Satrap  of  Caramania.  The  most  Professor  Stuart  could 
do  was  to  discredit  these  statements,  and  to  suppose  that  Belshazzar  was,  like 
Pharaoh,  a  mere  royal  designation  of  Nabonidus.  that  might  be  given  to  any 
Babylonian  king.  He  found  it  difficult,  however,  to  withstand  the  statements  of 
Berosus  and  Abydenus  that  Nabonidus  was  not  in  Babylon  and  was  not  slain. 

The  first  discovery  which  threw  an  utterly  unexpected  light  on  '  he  subject  was 
that  Just  mentioned,  of  an  historical  inscription  of  Nabonidus,  or  Nabu-nahid, 
made  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  in  1854,  in  which  occurred  the  following  passage  : 

^  And  as  to  Belshazzar,  the  exalted  son,  the  ofitepring  of  my  body,  do  thou  [the 
moon  god  Sin]  place  the  adoration  of  thy  great  deity  in  his  heart ;  may  he  not 
give  way  to  sin  ;  may  he  be  satisfied  by  life's  abundance." 

This  is  a  very  unusual  sort  of  mention  of  the  king's  son,  the  heir  apparent.  It 
was*  fully  demonstrated  by  this  inscription  that  Belshazzar  was  a  historical  and 
not  a  fictitious  character,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  at  least  had 
access  to  trustworthy  sources  not  known  to  Greek  writers.  The  further  conclu- 
sion seemed  probably  that  Belshazzar  had  a  certain  right  in  the  kingdom,  and  was 
very  likely  associated  with  his  father  in  government,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
with  his  father,  Nabopolassar.  At  any  rate,  the  presumption  against  Belshazzar's 
being  in  some  true  sense  the  last  King  of  Babylon  and  being  killed  in  the  capture 
of  that  city  was  completely  removed.  The  promise  made  to  Daniel  that  he  should 
be  the  "  third  ruler  In  the  kingdom"  was  now  seen  to  be  exactly  what  might  be 
expected  if  Belshazzar  himself  was  only  the  second  ruler. 

The  next,  and  far  the  most  important  discovery,  was  that  of  two  historical  texts 
of  Cyrus,  made  in  1880,  though  not  fully  published  and  correctly  translated  till 
somewhat  later,  giving,  among  other  things,  an  account  of  his  capture  of  Baby- 
lon. These  documents  give  us  abundance  of  light  on  the  public  life  of  Belshfus- 
zar.    In  these  two  inscriptions  Cyrus  several  times  mentions  the  son  of  Naboni- 
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dus,  though  not  by  name,  and  tells  us  that  when  he  invaded  the  country  and 
attacked  Babylon  the  king's  son  was  at  first  in  the  field  with  the  army  in  649  B.C., 
and  that  he  held  a  period  of  mourning  at  Sippara  on  the  occasion  of  his  grand 
mother's  death.  The  war  continued  for  some  ten  years,  and  in  the  last  year 
Nabonidus  took  the  field  and  fought  a  disastrous  battle  with  Cyrus,  while  we 
may  suppose  that  the  king's  son  was  at  the  capital  On  the  capture  of  the  town 
the  crown  prince  lost  his  life,  although  Babylon  was  taken  "  without  fighting," 
while  Nabonidus  met  the  less  glorious  fate  of  being  taken  a  prisoner. 

These  inscriptions  of  Cyrus  are  of  extreme  value  for  historical  purposes,  and 
they  show  that  Nabonidus  had  a  son  who  was  not  only  crown  prince,  but  was 
entrusted  with  important  duties  such  as  would  belong  to  the  second  in  command. 
But  they  do  not  happen  to  mention  the  name  of  the  son.  and  we  know  his  name 
Belshazzar  only  from  the  inscription  of  Nabonidus  himself,  made  known  to  us  in 
1854.  Additional  facts  about  Belshazzar,  and  mention  of  his  name,  would  be  very 
welcome.  This  has  very  lately  been  afforded  by  the  contract  tablets,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  and  other 
institutions.  Indeed,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  City  has  several 
hundred  of  them,  many  of  them  brought  by  myself  to  this  country,  which  are 
now  being  copied  and  published  by  Mr.  Moldcnke,  and  many  more  are  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  fruits  of  the  excavations  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  and  now  being  copied  and  published  by 
Professor  Hilprecht. 

The  contract  tablets  of  the  British  Museum  have  been  copied  by  Father  Strass- 
maier,  S.  J.,  and  printed  in  a  number  of  volumes,  by  a  process  of  reproduction, 
but  giving  us  simply  the  cuneiform  texts  without  translations.  Something  like 
at  thousand  tablets  are  comprised  in  the  volumes  devoted  to  the  inscriptions  be- 
longing to  the  reign  of  Nabonidus,  and  among  them  are  several  in  which  *'  Bel- 
shazzar, son  of  the  king,"  figures  as  a  party  or  as  related  to  the  parties.  These 
have  been  lately  translated  by  Professor  Ssyce  and  others,  and  while,  of  course, 
not  historical  in  their  nature,  but  conmiercial,  they  not  only  corroborate  the  read- 
ing of  the  name  of  the  king's  son  as  Belshazzar,  but  give  interesting  facts  about 
his  doings  and  the  relation  of  the  royal  family  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

One  of  these  contract  tablets  tells  us  that  Nebo-yukin-akhi,  "  secretary  of  Bel- 
shazzar, son  of  the  king,"  rents  a  house  for  sixty-eight  dollars,  agreeing  not  to 
sublet  it,  and  promising  to  take  care  of  the  trees  and  keep  the  house  in  repair. 
Another  tablet  is  a  receipt  for  forty -seven  dollars  paid  by  Nebo-tsabit-ida,  **  stew- 
ard of  the  house  of  Belshazzar,  the  son  of  the  king,"  to  one  Bel-iddina.  This  is 
dated  on  the  27th  day  of  the  intercalary  month  Ve-adar,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Nabcnidus,  which  was  six  years  before  his  overthrow  by  Cyrus. 

A  more  interesting  document  is  one  which  records  the  sale,  through  his  stew- 
ard, of  Belshazzar's  wool  crop.    It  is  thus  translated  by  Professor  Sayce  : 

**  Twenty  manehs  of  silver  [f 900]  is  the  price  of  wool,  the  property  of  Belshaz- 
^  zar,  the  son  of  the  king,  which,  by  the  hands  of  Nebo-tsabit.  the  steward  of  the  house 
of  Belshazzar,  the  son  of  the  king,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  son  of  the  king,  has 
been  handed  over  to  Nadin-Merodach,  the  son  of  Basa,  the  son  of  Nur-Sin,  in  tlie 
month  of  Adar.  The  silver,  namely,  twenty  manehs,  he  shall  give.  The  house 
of  — ,  a  Persian,  and  all  the  property  of  Nadin  Merodach  in  town  and  coun- 
try shall  be  the  security  of  Belshazzar,  the  son  of  the  king,  until  Belshazzar  shall 
receive  in  full  the  money.  The  debtor  shall  pay  the  whole  sum  of  money  as  well 
as  the  interest  upon  it." 

The  names  of  six  witnesses  are  appended  as  well  as  of  the  priest  who  drew  up 
the  document,  and  it  is  dated  on  the  20ih  day  of  Adar  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
Nabonidus.    We  see  that  Belshazzar's  steward  took  good  care  of  his  property. 
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and  that  the  king's  son  had  to  take  the  same  precautions  to  protect  himself  against 
fraud  as  any  of  his  subjects. 

A  fourth  document  may  be  added,  in  which  Belshazzar's  name  occurs— that  of 
a  contract  to  carry  his^sacriflce  to  the  temple  of  the  great  sim  god  at  Sippara.  On 
his  accession  Nabonidus  sent  six  manehs  of  gold  to  this  temple,  or  about  $4200. 
The  offering  of  Belshazzar  seems  to  have  been  an  ordinary  new  year's  sacrifice, 
and  consisted  of  three  oxen  and  twenty-four  sheep,  for  the  conveyance  of  which 
by  boat  up  stream  Belshazzar  paid  about  one  dollar  of  silver  with  about  three 
bushels  of  dates  for  the  food  of  the  boatmen. 

These  may  seem  unimportant  transactions,  but  they  give  a  sense  of  personality 
to  the  name  and  figure  of  one  whose  very  existence  was  denied,  and  they  show 
that  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  had  a  certain  trustworthy  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Babylon.  He  knew  that  Belshazzar  was  the  last  ruler  of  Babylon,  that 
he  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  he  did  not  confound  Belshazzar 
with  his  father  Nabonidus.  Whatever  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions  is  con- 
sistent with  the  biblical  account,  and  e3q)lains  it.  We  may  even  conjecture  that 
inasmuch  as  Cyrus  captured  Babylon  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  montli  Tammuz, 
the  month  sacred  to  the  husband  of  the  Babylonian  Venus,  it  may  very  likely  have 
been  the  midmonth  feast  of  Tammuz  and  Ishtar  which  was  being  celebrated  by 
Belshazzar  in  the  great  feast  to  which  he  invited  his  wives  and  concubines,  and 
at  which  he  profaned  the  holy  vessels  of  the  Jewish  temple. 


SERMONIC    SECTION. 


UlCOST,  EOFS,  AKD  EFFORT. 

Bt  ALBXAi<a>BB  Maclabbn,  D.D. 
[Baptist],  MAiYCHsarER,  England. 

Thai  they  might  set  tJmr  hope  in  Ood, 
and  not  forget  the  worlce  of  Ood, 
but  keep  Sis  commandments,— Vb, 
Ixxviii.  7. 

In  its  original  application  this  verse 
Lb  simply  a  statement  of  God's  purpose 
in  giving  to  Israel  the  Law,  and  such  a 
history  of  deliverance.  The  intention 
was  that  all  future  generations  might 
remember  what  He  had  done,  and  be 
encouraged  by  the  remembrance  to  hope 
in  Him  for  the  future ;  and,  by  both 
memory  and  hope,  be  impelled  to  the 
discharge  of  present  duty. 

So,  then,  the  words  may  permissibly 
bear  the  application  whicb  I  purpose  to 
make  of  them  this  morning,  re  echoing 
only  (and  aspiring  to  nothing  more)  the 
thoughts  which  the  season  has  already, 
I  suppose,  more  or  less,  suggested  to 
most  of  us.  Smooth  motion  is  imper- 
ceptible ;  it  is  the  jolts  that  tell  us  that 
we  are  advancing.    Though  every  day 


be  a  New  Year's  Day,  still  the  altera- 
tion in  our  dates  and  our  calendars 
should  set  us  all  thinking  of  that  con- 
tinual lapse  of  the  mysterious  thing — 
the  creature  of  our  own  minds— which 
we  call  Time,  and  which  is  bearing  us 
all  so  steadily  and  silently  onward. 

My  text  tells  us  how  past,  present, 
and  future—memory,  hope,  and  effort 
may  be  ennobled  and  blessed.  In  brief, 
it  is  by  associating  them  all  with  God. 
It  is  as  the  field  of  His  working  that 
our  past  is  best  remembered.  It  is  on 
Him  that  our  hopes  may  most  wisely 
be  set.  It  is  keeping  His  command- 
ments which  is  the  consecration  of  the 
present.  Let  us,  then,  take  the  three 
thoughts  of  our  text  and  cast  them  into 
New  Year's  recommendations. 

I.— First,  then,  let  us  associate  €k>d 
with  memory  by  thankful  remembrance. 

Now  I  suppose  that  there  are  very 
few  of  the  faculties  of  our  nature  which 
we  more  seldom  try  to  regulate  by 
Christian  principles  than  that  great 
power  which  we  have  of  looking  back- 
ward.   Did  you  ever  reflect  that  you 
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are  responsible  for  what  you  remember, 
and  for  how  you  remember  it,  and  that 
you  are  bound  to  train  and  educate  your 
memory,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  cul- 
tivating it  as  a  means  of  carrying  intel- 
lectual treasures,  but  for  a  religious 
purpose  ?  The  one  thhig  that  all  parts 
of  our  nature  need  is  Gk)d,  and  that  is 
as  true  about  our  power  of  remembrance 
as  it  is  about  any  other  part  of  our 
behig.  The  past  is  then  hallowed, 
noble,  and  yields  its  highest  results  and 
most  blessed  fruits  for  u^  when  we  link 
it  closely  with  Him,  and  see  in  it  not 
only,  nor  so  much,  the  play  of  our  own 
faculties,  whether  we  blame  or  approve 
ourselves,  as  rather  see  in  it  the  great 
field  in  which  God  has  brought  Him- 
self near  to  our  experience  and  has  been 
regulating  and  shaping  all  that  has  be- 
fallen us.  The  one  thing  which  will 
consecrate  memory,  deliver  it  from  its 
errors  and  abuses,  raise  it  to  its  highest 
and  noblest  power,  is  that  it  should  be 
in  touch  with  €k)d,  and  that  the  past 
should  be  regarded  by  each  of  us  as  it 
is,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  one  long  record 
of  what  Gk)d  has  don?  for  us. 

We  can  see  His  presence  more  clear- 
ly when  we  look  back  over  a  long  con- 
nected stretch  of  days,  and  when  the 
excitement  of  feeling  the  agony  or  rap- 
ture have  passed,  than  we  could  whUe 
they  were  hot,  and  life  was  all  hurry 
and  bustle.  The  men  on  the  deck  of  a 
ship  see  the  beauty  of  the  city  that 
they  have  left  behind  better  than  when 
they  were  stumbling  through  its  narrow 
streets.  And  though  the  view  from  the 
far-off  waters  of  the  receding  houses 
may  be  an  illusion,  our  view  of  the  past, 
if  we  see  €k)d  brooding  over  it  all  and 
working  in  It  all,  is  no  illusion.  The 
meannesses  are  hidden,  the  narrow 
places  are  invisible,  all  the  pain  and 
suffering  Is  quieted,  and  we  are  able  to 
behold  more  truly  than  when  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  it  the  bearing,  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  blessedness  alike  of  our 
sorrows  and  of  our  joys. 

Many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  have 
had  a  great  many  mysteries  of  our  early 
days  cleared  up.    We  have  seen  at  least 


the  beginnings  of  the  harvest  which  the 
ploughshare  of  sorrow  and  the  winter 
winds  were  preparing  for  us,  and  for 
the  rest  we  can  trust.  Brethren,  re- 
member your  mercies  ;  remember  yoar 
losses ;  and  "  for  all  the  way  by  which 
the  Lord  our  Gk)d  has  led  us  these  many 
years  in  the  wilderness,"  let  us  try  to 
be  thankful,  including  in  our  praises 
the  darkness  and  the  storm  as  well  as 
the  light  and  the  calm.  Some  of  us  are 
like  people  who,  when  they  get  better 
of  their  sicknesses,  grudge  the  doctor's 
bill.  We  forget  the  mercies  as  soon  as 
they  are  past,  because  we  only  enjoyed 
the  sensuous  sweetness  of  them  while  it 
tickled  our  palate ;  and  forgot,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them,  of  whose  love  it 
was  that  they  spoke  to  us.  Soirows 
and  Joys,  bring  them  all  in  your  thanks- 
giyings,  and  *'  forget  not  the  works  of 
God." 

Such  a  habit  of  cultivating  the  re- 
membrance of  God's  hand,  moving  in 
all  our  past,  will  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  interfere  with  lower  and  yet 
precious  exercises  of  that  same  faculty. 
We  shall  still  be  able  to  look  back,  and 
learn  our  limitations,  mark  our  weak- 
nesses, gather  counsels  of  prudence 
from  our  failures,  tame  our  ambitions 
by  remembering  where  we  broke  down. 
And  such  an  exercise  of  grateful  Gk)d- 
recognizing  remembrance  will  deUver 
us  from  the  abuses  of  that  great  power, 
by  which  so  many  of  us  turn  our  memo- 
ries into  a  cause  of  weakness,  if  not  of 
sin.  There  are  people,  and  we  are  all 
tempted  to  be  of  the  number,  who  look 
back  upon  the  past  and  see  nothing  there 
but  themselves,  their  own  cleverness, 
their  own  success ;  burning  incense  to 
their  own  net,  and  sacrificing  to  their 
own  drag.  Another  mood  leads  us  to 
look  back  into  the  past  dolefully  and 
disappointedly,  to  say,  "  I  have  broken 
down  so  often ;  my  resolutions  have 
all  gone  to  water  so  quickly,  I  have 
tried  and  failed  over  and  over  again.  I 
may  as  well  give  it  all  up,  and  accept 
the  inevitable,  and  grope  on  as  well  as 
I  can  without  hope  of  self-advance- 
ment or  of  victory."    Never !    If  only 
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we  will  look  back  to  €k>d  we  shall  be 
able  to  look  forward  to  a  perfect  self. 
To  morrow  need  never  be  determined 
by  the  failures  that  have  been.  We 
may  still  conquer  where  we  have  often 
been  defeated.  There  is  no  worse  use 
of  the  power  of  remembrance  than  when 
we  use  it  to  bind  upon  ourselves,  as  the 
permanent  limitation  of  our  progress, 
the  failures  and  faults  of  the  past. 
"Fbrget  the  things  that  are  behind." 
Your  old  fragmentary  goodness,  your 
old  foiled  aspirations,  your  old  fre- 
quent failures— cast  them  all  behind 
you. 

And  there  are  others  to  whom  re- 
membrance is  mainly  a  gloating  over 
old  sins,  and  a  doing  again  of  these— 
ruminating  upon  them ;  bringing  up 
the  chewed  food  once  again  to  be  mas- 
ticated. Some  of  us  gather  only  poison- 
ous weeds,  and  carry  them  about  in  the 
hoTtuB  siccus  of  our  memories.  Alas  ! 
for  the  man  whose  memory  is  but  the 
paler  portraiture  of  past  sins.  Some  of 
us,  I  am  sure,  have  our  former  evils 
holding  us  so  tight  in  their  cords  that 
when  we  look  back  memory  is  defiled 
by  the  things  which  defiled  the  unfor- 
gettable past.  Brethren,  you  may  find 
a  refuge  from  that  curse  of  remem- 
brance in  remembering  Qod. 

And  some  of  us,  unwisely  and  un- 
gratefully, live  in  the  light  of  departed 
blessings,  so  as  to  have  no  hearts  either 
for  present  mercies  or  for  present 
duti^  There  is  no  more  weakening 
and  foolish  misdirection  of  that  great 
gift  of  remembrance  than  when  we  em- 
ploy it  to  tear  down  the  tender  greenery 
wiUi  which  healing  time  has  draped  the 
ruins ;  or  to  turn  again  in  the  wound 
which  is  beginning  to  heal  the  sharp 
and  poisoned  point  of  the  sorrow  which 
<mce  pierced  it.  For  all  these  abuses — 
the  memory  that  gloats  upon  sin  ;  the 
memory  that  is  proud  of  success ;  the 
memory  that  is  despondent  because  of 
failures ;  the  memory  that  is  tearful 
and  broken-hearted  over  losses— for  all 
these  the  remedy  Is  that  we  should 
not  forget  the  works  of  Qod,  but  see 
Him  everywhere  filling  the  past 


II.  Again,  let  us  live  in  the  future  by 
hope  in  Him. 

Our  remembrances  and  our  hopes  are 
closely  connected,  one  might  almost 
even  say  that  the  power  by  which  we 
look  backward  and  that  by  which  we 
look  forward  are  one  and  the  same.  At 
all  events,  Hope  owes  to  Memory  the 
pigments  with  which  it  paints,  the  can- 
vas on  which  it  paints,  and  the  objects 
which  it  portrays  there.  But  in  all  our 
earthly  hopes  there  is  a  feeling  of  un- 
certainty which  brings  alarm  as  well  as 
expectation.  And  he  whose  forward 
vision  runs  only  along  the  low  levels  of 
earth,  and  is  fed  only  by  experience 
and  remembrance,  will  never  be  able 
to  say,  "  I  hope  with  certitude  and  I 
know  that  my  hope  shall  be  fulfilled." 
For  him  "  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle 
hopes,"  will  be  "  an  indistinguishable 
throng  ;"  and  there  will  be  as  much  of 
pain  as  of  pleasure  in  his  forward 
glance. 

But  if,  according  to  my  text,  we  set 
our  hopes  on  God,  then  we  shall  have  a 
certainty  absolute.  What  a  blessing  it 
is  to  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a  future 
as  fixed  and  sure,  as  solid  and  as  real, 
as  much  our  possession  as  the  irrevoca- 
ble past  I  The  Christian  man's  hope,  if 
it  be  set  on  God,  is  not  a  "  may  be,"  but 
a  "  will  be  ;"  and  he  can  be  as  sure  of 
to-morrow  as  he  is  of  yesterday. 

They  whose  hopes  are  set  on  Qod 
have  a  certain  hope,  a  sufficient  one, 
and  one  that  fills  all  the  future.  All 
other  expectations  are  fulfilled,  or  dis- 
appointed, as  the  case  may  be,  but  are 
left  behind  and  outgrown.  This  one 
only  never  palls,  and  is  never  accom- 
plidied  and  yet  is  never  disappointed. 
So  if  we  set  our  hopes  on  Him,  we  can 
face  very  quietly  the  darkness  that  lies 
ahead  of  us.  Earthly  hopes  are  only 
the  mirrors  In  which  the  past  reflects 
itself,  as  in  some  great  palace  you  will 
find  a  lighted  chamber,  with  a  great 
sheet  of  glass  at  each  end,  which  per- 
petuates in  shining  rows  the  lights  be- 
hind the  spectator.  A  curtain  veils  the 
future,  and  earthly  hope  can  only  put 
a  looking-glass  in  front  of  it  that  re- 
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fleets  what  has  been.  But  the  hope 
that  is  set  on  €k>d  draws  back  the  cur- 
tain, and  lets  us  see  enough  of  a  fixed, 
eternal  future  to  make  our  lives  bright 
and  our  hearts  calm.  The  darkness  re- 
mains ;  what  of  that  if  "  I  know  I  shall 
not  drift  beyond  His  love  and  care"  ? 
Bet  your  hopes  on  Gk)d,  and  they  will 
not  be  ashamed. 

in.  Lastly,  let  us  live  in  the  present 
by  strenuous  obedience. 

After  all,  memory  and  hope  are 
meant  to  fit  us  for  work  in  the  flying 
moment.  Both  should  impel  us  to  this 
keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God  ; 
for  both  yield  motives  which  should  in- 
cline us  thereto.  A  past  full  of  bless- 
ing demands  the  sacrifice  of  lovhig 
hearts  and  of  earnest  hands.  A  future 
so  fair,  so  far,  so  certain,  so  sovereign  ; 
and  a  hope  that  grasps  it»  and  brings 
some  of  its  sweet  fragrance  into  the  else 
scentless  air  of  the  poor  present,  ought 
to  impel  to  service,  vigorous  and  con- 
tinual. Both  should  yield  motives ; 
both  should  impel  to  such  service. 

If  my  memory  weakens  me  for  pres- 
ent work,  either  because  it  depresses  my 
hope  of  success,  or  because  it  saddens 
me  with  the  remembrance  of  departed 
blessings,  then  it  is  a  curse  and  not  a 
good.  And  if  I  dream  myself  away  in 
any  future,  and  forget  the  exigencies 
of  the  imperative  and  swiftly  passing 
moment,  then  the  faculty  of  hope,  too, 
is  a  curse  and  a  weakening.  But  both 
are  delivered  from  their  possible  abuses 
if  both  arc  made  into  means  of  helping 
us  to  fill  the  present  with  loving  obedi- 
ence. These  two  faculties  are  like  the 
two  wings  that  may  lift  us  to  God,  like 
the  two  paddles,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  ship,  that  may  drive  on  steadily  for- 
ward, through  all  the  surges  and  the 
tempest  These  find  their  highest  field 
in  fitting  us  for  the  grinding  tasks  and 
the  heavy  burdens  that  the  moment  lays 
upon  us. 

So,  dear  friends,  we  are  very  differ- 
ent in  our  circimistances  and  positions. 
For  some  of  us  Hope's  basket  is  nearly 
empty,  and  Memory's  sack  is  very  full. 
F6r  us  older  men  the  past  is  long,  the 


earthly  future  is  short.  For  you  younger 
people  the  converse  is  the  case.  It  is 
Hope  whose  hands  are  laden  with  treas- 
ures for  you.  Memory  carries  but  a 
little  store.  Your  past  is  brief  ;  your 
future  is  probably  long.  The  grains  of 
sand  in  some  of  our  hour-glasses  are 
very  heaped  and  high  in  the  lower  half, 
and  running  very  low  in  the  upper. 
But  whichever  category  we  stand  in, 
one  thing  remains,  the  same  for  us  all, 
and  that  is  duty— keeping  God's  com- 
mandments. That  is  permanent,  and 
that  is  the  one  thing  worth  living  for. 
"  Whether  we  live  wb  live  unto  the 
Lord  ;  or  whether  we  die  we  die  unto 
the  Lord." 

So  let  us  front  this  New  Year,  with 
all  its  hidden  possibilities,  with  quiet, 
brave  hearts,  resolved  on  present  duty, 
as  those  ought  who  have  such  a  past  to 
remember  and  such  a  future  to  hope 
for.  It  will  probably  be  the  last  on 
earth  for  some  of  us.  It  will  probably 
contain  great  sorrows  for  some  of  us, 
and  great  joys  for  others.  It  will 
probably  be  comparatively  uneventful 
for  others.  It  may  make  great  outward 
changes  for  us,  or  it  may  leave  us  much 
as  it  found  us.  But,  at  all  events,  God 
will  be  in  it,  and  work  for  Him  should 
be  in  it.  Well  for  us  if,  when  its  hours 
have  slidden  away  into  the  gray  past, 
they  continue  to  witness  to  us  of  His 
love,  even  as,  while  they  were  wrapped 
in  the  mists  of  the  future,  they  caUed 
on  us  to  hope  in  Him  !  Well  for  us  if 
we  fill  the  passing  moment  with  deeds 
of  loving  obedience  1  Then  a  present 
of  keeping  His  commandments  will 
glide  into  a  past  to  be  thankfully  re- 
membered, and  will  bring  us  nearer  to 
a  future  in  which  hope  shall  not  be  put 
to  shame.  To  him  who  sees  €k)d  in  all 
the  divisions  and  particles  of  his  days, 
and  makes  Him  the  object  of  memory, 
hope,  and  effort,  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture, are  but  successive  calm  ripples  of 
that  mighty  river  of  Time  which  bears 
him  on  the  great  ocean  of  Eternity 
from  which  the  drops  that  make  its 
waters  rose,  and  to  which  its  ceaseless 
flow  returns. 
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OUB  P&iTia  AT  TBI  B1»IN1IIN(}  OF 
A  HZWTEAB. 

Bt     PAflTOR     BSRimilRD    HOFFMANN, 

ABCHDiAComrs  m  Pikona, 

Qtom  be  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  Him 
which  is,  and  which  toae,  ani  which  is 
to  come;  and  from  the  sewn  spirits 
fchicha/rebrforeEisthronc—Bj^Y.i,  4. 

Wb  this  day  stand  at  tho  beginning 
of  a  new  year.  It  is  the  political,  not 
the  ecclesiastical  year  upon  which  we 
enter  now.  What  will  the  new  year 
bring  us  ?  We  know  that  year  follows 
upon  year,  yet  the  experiences  in  each 
are  essentiiUly  the  same,  a  rotation  of 
joys  and  sorrows,  work  and  rest,  hopes 
and  fears.  A  contemplation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  present  day  in  the 
Church's  calendar  as  the  memorial  day 
of  the  circumcision  of  the  Saviour,  the 
day  of  His  entrance  into  the  member- 
ship of  a  political  complex  or  nation, 
and  the  promise  of  Christ  that  He  would 
be  with  us  to  the  end  of  our  days— all 
this  unites  to  comfort  and  strengthen 
our  hearts  in  this  hour  when  thinking 
of  the  days  before  us. 

The  words  of  our  text  speak  of 
"  grace  and  peace,"  and  as  they  stand 
at  the  opening  of  this  Book  of  Revela- 
tion they  also  stand  over  the  entrance 
to  eternity.  Grace  and  peace  came  from 
Qod  into  the  world  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Since  that  moment,  the  fulness 
of  time,  all  events  have  been  shaping 
themselves  with  reference  to  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord.  In  view  of  this 
and  of  the  fact  that  we  know  not  the 
hour  or  time  when  the  Lord  will  visit 
His  people,  we  offer  as  a  prayer  at  this, 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the 
petition,  "Lord,  give  us  grace  and 
peace  in  the  new  year.'* 

1.  A  world  of  grace  surroimds  us. 

2.  A  time  of  grace  lies  back  of  us. 

8.  A  hope  of  eternal  grace  opens  up 
before  us. 

1.  All  around  us  is  the  preaching  of 
,the  Word,  the  proclamation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  crucified  and  risen  Saviour. 
.There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
pulpits  in  the  land  re-echoing  with  the 


declaration  of  peace  'twixt  man  and 
Qod.  In  Germany  about  twenty  thou- 
sand preachers  each  Lord's  Day  pro- 
claim this  Gospel  of  salvation.  The 
number  of  believers  on  earth  reach  the 
hundreds  of  millions.  The  mastery  of 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  could  at  any 
time  be  secured  the  Christian  peoples. 
It  is  the  Qod  of  the  Christians  who  is 
now  calling.  We  are  breathing  Chris- 
tian air  even  when  we  do  not  hear  an 
open  profession  of  Christianity.  The 
ordinances  of  State  and  of  social  life, 
no  matter  how  strongly  the  attempt 
made  to  emancipate  them,  on  the  whole 
rest  upon  a  Christian  foundation.  It  is 
the  Lord  in  hidden  majesty  who  rules 
and  reigns.  On  a  Christian  foundation 
your  home  and  family  life  are  based,  ' 
and  by  this  fact  is  conditioned  your 
prosperity  and  happiness.  It  is  the 
Lord  of  grace  who  as  your  guest  show- 
ers His  blessings  upon  you. 

And  by  what  have  we  deserved  this  ? 
It  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
Divine  Being  in  dealing  with  us  and 
with  others  that  all  this  activity  and  re- 
lation are  based  upon  free  grace.  The 
length  of  your  life  is  a  gift  of  grace. 
You  have  been  taught  to  throw  all  your 
cares  and  concerns  of  life  in  faith  upon 
Him,  as  He  will  care  for  you.  It  is  the 
Lord  of  heaven  who  has  assumed  the 
task  of  adding  all  these  things  unto  you. 
if  only  you  will  diligently  seek  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Who  is  it  that  has 
providentially  led  and  protected  you  to 
this  hour  ?  It  is  the  Lord,  whose  favor 
it  is  that  you  still  have  the  breath  of 
life.  It  js  the  Lord  who  has  protected 
you  even  if  thousands  fell  by  the  way- 
side. It  is  He  who  has  given  you  to  eat 
and  to  drink  in  the  desert  of  life,  and 
who  has  in  tender  mercy  granted  your 
petition,  "  Cast  me  not  from  Thy 
countenance. " 

It  is  the  Lord  who  has  so  graciously 
provided  for  this  city  and  its  thousands 
of  peoples,  with  all  their  countless  inter- 
ests, works,  labors,  and  concerns.  All 
our  faith,  our  hopes,  our  love  and  labor 
are  tho  product  of  His  grace.  If  He 
dwells  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  midst 
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then  ihere  is  peace,  for  His  presence  is 
giace  ftnd  pardon  and  the  assurance  of 
a  blessed  life  in  time  and  etemitj.  Re- 
member, then,  both  ye  who  are  doubt- 
ing and  ye  who  are  overconfldent  and 
self-trustful—remember,  it  is  the  Lord 
who  surrounds  us  with  His  merciful 
and  graceful  presence.  Now,  at  the 
end  of  an  old  year  and  the  beginning  of 
a  new,  we  feel  it  keenly  that  now  is  the 
accepted  time,  now  is  the  hour  of  salta- 
tion ;  this  is  the  day  of  grace. 

2.  The  grace  and  peace  of  our  God 
*'  from  him  which  t«M." 

God  has  been  from  eternity  Just  as 
He  will  be  to  eternity.  From  eternity 
He  begat  His  only  begotten  Son,  and 
when  the  fulness  of  time  had  come  He 
sent  Him  into  the  world.  This  was  the 
central  fact  and  act  of  history  ;  around 
this  as  a  centre  all  the  rest  of  history 
rotates.  This  was  "the  period  of 
grace."  Behold  in  this  way  the  Son  of 
€k)d  went  OTer  the  earth  and  through 
the  multitudes  of  mankind  until  He  as- 
cended on  high,  whence  He  had  come. 
This  time  lies  back  of  us,  and  a  reflex 
and  picture  of  it  we  hare  only  in  the 
Scriptures. 

But  back  of  us  lies  also  a  time  which 
should  be  a  reflex  of  that  other  time, 
namely,  the  period  of  our  own  life. 
How  many  days  have  been  graciously 
granted  us?  What  have  we  done? 
Does  not  our  own  life  at  such  a  turning 
point  as  Uie  present  day  arouse  us? 
How  often  have  we  despised  the  call  of 
grace  and  hare  neglected  the  hour  of 
mercy  ?  Gk>d  grant  that  not  one  of  us 
may  close  our  hearts  to  the  call  and 
proclamation  in  the  future.  And  whose 
fault  is  it  that  such  has  been  the  case  ? 
Certainly  not  the  fault  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  nor  of  His  faithful 
shepherds.  He  has  been  appealing  to 
us  continually  through  EQs  Word  and 
through  His  messengers  of  the  Gospel. 
He  has  blessed  us  in  house  and  home, 
in  all  our  relations  and  dealings,  and 
thereby  shown  us  how  deep  is  His  love 
for  us.  He  has  revealed  unto  us  the 
future  in  His  own  Word  in  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  for  mortal  mind  and  heart 


to  endure  the  future.  His  grace  has 
appealed  to  us  to  give  Him  our  hearts. 
Has  He  not  been  knocking  at  the  doors 
of  our  hearts  during  the  past  year  con- 
tinually ?  Think  of  His  calls  of  grace, 
and  think  of  it  that  possibly  the  last 
year  may  have  been  the  last  opportunity 
of  grace  to  be  offered  to  you.  Think 
of  what  He,  the  first-fruits  of  them 
which  are  asleep,  has  suffered  for  your 
sake ;  how  He  suffered,  died,  was 
buried,  descended  into  hell,  and  arose 
again,  all  for  your  good  and  salvation. 
The  Prince  over  the  kings  of  the  earth 
offers  you  His  love,  and  begs  of  you  to 
accept  His  services  as  a  mediator  be- 
tween you  and  your  God,  who  is  offend- 
ed at  your  sins.  He  asks  for  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  you  eternal  salvation. 
Be  reconciled  to  yoiu:  God  1  is  the  ap- 
peal made  to  us  at  the  entrance  upon 
this  new  year. 

8.  Peace  and  grace  give  unto  us,  O 
Lord,  give  them  unto  us  this  day,  for 
Thy  grace  is  more  necessary  to  us  than  is 
our  daily  bread.  "  He  that  is  to  come" 
speaks  to  us.  He  is  not  only  the  One 
who  has  been  from  eternity,  and  who  is 
now,  but  also  the  One  who  is  to  be  in 
all  eternity,  to  the  end  of  all  things. 
The  Son  of  Man  shall  come  surrounded 
by  all  the  angels  to  Judge  the  deeds  of 
mankind.  The  Lord  of  Revelation  tells 
us  the  manner  in  which  He  shall  come. 
The  vision  of  the  seals  describes  to  us 
the  course  of  the  world  ;  the  vision  of 
the  trumpets  tells  us  of  the  last  great 
judgment ;  then  follow  the  predictions 
of  the  l^st  great  contest ;  the  vision  of 
the  vials  shows  us  the  end  of  things, 
after  which  will  follow  the  "  time  with- 
out time,"  the  blessed  eternity  of  the 
saints.  Read  all  this  with  prayerful 
hearts  ;  first  an  ocean  of  misery  and 
woe,  but  beyond  a  land  of  pure  delight, 
over  which  the  Lord  Jesus  is  King  and 
Ruler. 

Only  let  us  not  think  that  wo  can 
cross  over  on  the  wings  of  eagles.  It 
is  a  long  way  from  this  world  to  that 
blessed  land,  a  way  full  of  tears,  of  sor- 
rows, of  troubles  and  trials,  and  yet 
our  tired  hearts  are  filled  with  blessed 
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assurance  ;  our  weak  knees  are  strength- 
ened, for  we  have  the  blessed  hope  given 
us  by  our  great  Leader  and  Captain  that 
in  following  Him  we  shall  surely  reach 
our  destination.  For  the  text  tells  us 
that  this  grace  and  peace  come  from 
the  "seven  spirits  which  are  before 
the  throne." 

The  silent  activity  of  the  Word  and 
the  Spirit  is  now  engaged  in  calling,  en- 
lightening, exhorting,  and  sealing  the 
world  of  believers.  The  contest  of  faith 
with  unfaith,  of  Christ  with  Belial,  is 
going  on  steadily  in  the  Christian  and 
in  the  world.  Which  of  them  will  con- 
quer in  your  hearts  ? 

Let  such  thoughts  fill  your  minds  and 
souls  in  this  the  opening  of  a  new  year, 
the  turning  of  a  new  leaf  in  the  book  of 
life.  A  new  year  begun  with  Christ, 
with  prayer  to  the  throne  of  grace,  is 
well  begun,  and  will  end  well  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  providential  wisdom 
of  Qod,  in  whose  hands  lies  our  destiny. 
If  in  the  new  year  the  grace  and  peace 
from  Gkxl  are  the  controlling  factors 
and  forces  of  our  lives,  our  work,  our 
hopes,  our  activity,  then  it  will  be  well 
with  us.     God  grant  this.    Amen. 


THE  imCHAlTanTi}  LORD. 

By  Rev.  Newell  Woolsey  Wells 
[Presbyterian],  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tliou  art  the  same,  and  Thy  years  have 
no  end.— Ps,  cii.  27. 

How  quickly  and  how  quietly  our 
years  slip  away  !  80  quickly  that  we 
can  hardly  keep  track  of  them ;  so 
quietly  that  we  are  hardly  aware  of 
their  passing  till  they  are  gone  forever. 
Death  follows  close  upon  the  heels  of 
life's  beginning.  Our  entire  life  at  the 
longest  is  as  a  vapor  that  appeareth  for 
a  little  while  and  then  vanisheth  away. 
Quickly  the  sun  hastens  from  its  east- 
cm  hiding  to  the  zenith  ;  more  quickly 
it  descends  below  the  western  horizon. 
The  light  that  lingers  after  the  sunset 
of  even  the  most  cloudless  life  soon  dies 
out.  Lives  are  forgotten  even  as  are 
days.    Those  which  are  to  be  will  take 


the  place  of  those  which  are,  even  as 
those  which  are  have  taken  the  place  of 
those  which  were.  Few  and  evil  the 
days  of  the  years  of  our  pilgrimage, 
though,  like  Jacob's,  they  reach  to  the 
six-score  years  and  ten,  and  we  go  hence 
to  be  no  more  seen  with  a  sense  of 
gratitude  that  the  years  whose  strength 
is  but  labor  and  sorrow  have  at  last 
their  end,  and  the  life  that  is  without 
days  or  months  or  years  is  begun. 

And  with  the  passing  of  our  years 
there  is  a  ceaseless  change  going  on  in 
ourselves.  No  day  finds  us  just  what 
the  preceding  day  found  us.  Spiritu- 
ally, hitellectually,  physically,  there  is 
ceaseless  mutation.  We  have  gone  for- 
ward or  else  we  have  gone  backward. 
It  is  progress  or  regress.  We  are  either 
more  Christlike  than  we  were  yesterday 
or  less  so.  Our  minds  have  developed 
new  energy  or  lost  in  part  such  energy 
as  they  once  possessed.  And  this 
change  is  as  quiet  as  is  the  passing  of 
time.  It  is  imperceptible,  like  the 
change  that  goes  on  in  our  bodies.  We 
are  not  the  same  two  moments  in  suc- 
cession, though  we  are  not  conscious 
of  any  process  of  variation.  Our  con- 
sciousness of  change  comes  only  at  long 
intervals,  and  then  is  like  an  awaking 
out  of  sleep— a  surprise. 

And  this  mutability  characterizes  not 
alone  humanity,  but  all  that  results  from 
human  operations,  all  modes  of  human 
expression  as  well.  The  products  of 
human  genius  decay  and  are  forgotten. 
Even  arts  themselves  are  lost.  Lan- 
guages die  and  know  no  resurrection 
save  in  the  study  of  the  archfieologist. 
Institutions  pass  into  forgetfulness. 
Fashions  are  as  wavering  and  inconstant 
as  the  moon.  Creeds  become  outworn. 
Nothing  human  is  immutable  save 
mutability  itself.  History  is  a  record 
of  mutability  and  mortality,  the  passing 
of  men  and  of  generations  of  men,  the 
burial  of  cities  and  civilizations.  De- 
velopment through  death  is  the  univer- 
sal story : 

"  Life  evermore  is  fed  by  death.'* 

And  this  mutability  and  instability 
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which  we  find  in  ounelves  ftnd  in  the 
fruits  of  our  labor  we  also  find  in  the 
world  about  us.  "  Change  and  decay 
in  all  around  I  see. "  It  is  a  lesson  that 
the  universe  teaches  us  so  manifestly 
that  it  is  strange  there  should  erer  be  a 
forgetting  of  it  "  There  is  none  abid- 
ing." Men  speak  and  act  as  though 
the  world  were  eternal. 

''  Tet  &U  things  most  die. 
The  Btream  will  cease  to  flow  ; 
The  wind  will  cease  to  blow ; 
The  clonds  will  cease  to  fleet ; 
The  heart  will  cease  to  beat ; 
For  all  things  most  die." 

As  our  raiment  wears  out  and  must 
needs  be  replaced  by  that  which  is  new, 
so  will  this  universe  of  heaven  and 
earth  at  length  wear  out — this  universe, 
which  is  the  vesture  of  God,  by  Him 
self-woven,  by  Him  self-fltted.  These 
worlds,  all  of  them,  shall  wax  old  as  a 
garment,  and  as  a  vesture  He  shall 
change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed. 
Then  shall  He  clothe  Himself  in  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  to 
which  He  shall  impart  His  own  eter- 
nity. They  shall  never  pass  away. 
Not  true  were  the  words  of  the  preach- 
er that  the  earth  abideth  forever.  Like 
the  beautiful  satellite,  it  must  die.  The 
world  passeth  away  and  the  grace  of 
the  fashion  of  it  perisheth.  Instability 
is  written  every  where— everywhere  ! 

Gloomy  enough  must  be  all  the 
thoughts  of  one  who  contemplates  him- 
self and  nature,  could  he  look  no  fur- 
ther. To  have  no  hope  when  one  looks 
upon  the  face  of  death,  to  see  nothing 
more  in  death  or  beyond  death  than 
death  itself,  this  must  indeed  be  a  most 
melancholy  experience.  But  blessed  be 
God  for  the  revelation  He  has  given  us 
of  Himself  in  His  Word  as  the  living 
God,  eternal  and  immutable;  who, 
though  all  things  else  change  and  a 
shadow  settles  down  upon  their  former 
glory,  is  Himself  without  variableness 
.  or  shadow  of  turning.  As  to  space  in- 
finite—for there  is  no  place  where  He 
is  not ;  as  to  time  eternal— for  He  is  the 
High  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eter- 
nity, so  in  His  being  and  in  His  attri- 


butes He  is  changeless.  He  is  never 
greater  or  less  than  He  was  before. 
This  the  suggestion  of  His  covenant 
name,  Jehovah  or  Jahveh,  "  I  am  that 
which  I  am  to  be."  He  is  subject 
neither  to  the  law  of  growth  nor  to  the 
experience  of  exhaustion.  He  does  not 
develop  with  time  nor  grow  weary  with 
labor.  He  brings  a  universe  of  worlds 
into  being,  but  does  not  suffer  any 
limitation  by  its  being.  Matter  and 
pure  space  are  alike  to  Him.  He  can 
dwell  in  the  one  as  readily  as  in  the 
other.  The  one  does  not  bound  Him  or 
bind  Him  more  than  the  other.  He 
never  does  that  of  which  He  repents. 
He  never  changes  His  mind.  He  never 
violates  his  word.  '*  Hath  He  said  and 
shall  He  not  do  it?  or  hath  He  spoken 
and  shall  He  not  make  it  good  ?*'  The 
Lord  of  Hosts  hath  sworn,  saying, 
•*  Surely,  as  I  have  thought,  so  it  shall 
come  to  pass  ;  as  I  have  purposed,  so  it 
shall  stand." 

We  must  not  confuse  this  inmiuta- 
bility  with  immobility,  changelessness 
with  indifference.  The  eternal  and  in- 
finite God,  He  who  is  unbounded  by 
time  or  by  space,  is  neither  motionless 
nor  emotionless.  Were  he  the  one,  He 
could  not  create  ;  were  He  the  other.  He 
would  not  renew  or  save.  Being  eter- 
nal. He  must  have  been  before  all 
things.  Being  infinite,  He  could  not 
create  anything  outside  of  Himself.  He 
must  be  in  and  about  all  things  by  His 
very  infinitude.  Everything  is  in  con- 
tact with  God.  If  we  ascend  into 
heaven.  He  is  there ;  if  we  make  our  bed 
in  the  grave,  He  is  there ;  if  we  take  the 
wings  of  the  morning  and  fiy  to  the  ut- 
termost part  of  the  sea,  even  there  will 
He  be  found  by  us.  Being  inmiutable, 
though  not  inmiovable,  His  laws, 
whether  for  the  physical  or  the  moral 
world,  are  fixed.  They  cannot  be 
broken.  They  represent  an  unalter- 
'  able  wisdom  and  justice.  Being  im- 
mutable, though  not  immovable.  His 
provisions  cannot  be  changed,  whether 
for  physical  or  moral  world.  That 
which  was  His  mind  in  the  eternal  past 
is  His  mind  to-day.    The  plan  of  the 
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universe  as  it  is  now  in  process  of  out- 
working is  exactly  in  accord  with  His 
original  eternal  intention.  "  He  never 
loses  His  design,  never  misses  any  end 
that  He  proposes  to  Himself."  "  The 
counsel  of  the  Lord  stands  forever ; 
the  thoughts  of  His  heart  through  all 
generations.*'  God  has  not  had  to 
patch  up  His  work.  His  plan,  like 
Himself,  has  ever  heen  perfect,  and  in 
its  execution  He  has  never  known  a 
failure.  He  does  what  He  will,  whether 
in  the  armies  of  heaven  or  among  the 
inliabitants  of  the  earth.  However  im- 
possible it  may  be  for  us  to  reconcile  it 
with  our  notions  of  Qod,  even  sin  un- 
doubtedly was  foreseen  and  arranged 
for  ere  the  foundations  of  heaven  or 
earth  were  laid.  The  entrance  of  sin 
was  no  surprise  to  God.  He  must  have 
seen  it  as  a  certainty  when  He  spoke 
into  being  the  first  of  all  created  exist- 
ences. He  must  even  then  have  deter- 
mined to  allow  it.  The  entrance  of  sin 
made  no  change  either  in  the  person  or 
purpose  of  God.  He  did  not  have  to 
accommodate  Himself  to  changed  rela- 
tions He  was  not  constrained  to  make 
any  alterations  in  His  plan.  Unchanged, 
though  not  unmoved,  He  carried  for- 
ward that  which  He  had  begun  until 
the  fulness  of  times.  Then  it  was  that 
He  flashed  forth  in  unapproachable 
majesty  the  light  of  His  wisdom  and 
truth,  and  let  the  secret  of  His  permis 
sion  of  evil  dawn  upon  human  hearts. 
Then  it  was  that,  coming  to  His  incar- 
nation in  accordance  with  His  eternal 
purpose.  He  permitted  men  to  see  that 
He  had  allowed  sin  to  enter  and  deform 
His  beautiful  handiwork  that  He  might 
make  a  clearer  revelation  of  His  im- 
mutable attributes,  and  especially  of 
that  attribute  which  sin  so  completely 
obscured— His  infinite  love.  Without 
sin  there  had  been  no  grace,  nc  unde- 
served love,  which  is  love's  highest 
form  of  expression,  and  therefore  no 
adequate  knowledge  of  God.  Even  the 
angels  had  no  full  apprehension  of  the 
breadth  and  length,  the  deptli  and 
height  of  that  love  until  they  had  seen 
it  manifested  toward  fallen  man     And 


so  it  was  that  He  permitted  the  defac^e- 
ment  of  an  inferior  beauty  that  He 
might  exhibit  supreme  beauty.  His  in- 
carnation brought  the  beauty  of  holiness 
into  hunum  experience,  made  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  altogether  lovely,  and 
opened  up  a  way  by  which  this  beauty, 
this  loveliness  might  become  man's 
possession.  Then  it  was  that  He 
brought  out  in  such  marvellous  clear- 
ness the  truth  that  back  of  His  plan  of 
creation  was  the  plan  of  redemption  ; 
that  the  first  heavens  and  the  first  earth, 
wherein  sin  dwells,  were  but  prepara- 
tory to  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  wherein  righteousness  is  t4)  dwell ; 
that  the  elements  entering  into  the  first 
are  transitory  and  are  to  yield  to  those 
which,  now  unseen,  are  eternal ;  that 
the  soul  which  is  without  inheritance 
among  things  that  are  seen  has  an  in- 
heritance among  the  things  not  seen 
which  is  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and 
unfading. 

The  incarnation  of  God  was  not  a 
change  in  but  a  revelation  of  the  divine 
nature.  It  was  not  an  afterthought 
consequent  upon  man's  sin,  but  that 
which  had  been  the  central  thought  in 
the  creation  of  a  world  and  in  the  per- 
mission of  sin's  entrance.  In  taking 
into  eternal  union  with  Himself  the  na- 
ture of  man,  God  imparted  His  own 
deathlessness  to  that  nature.  Life  and 
immortality  are  now  the  possession  of 
humanity  in  Christ ;  so  that  the  Apos- 
tle Paul,  addressing  himself  to  the  ex- 
alted Jesus,  who  was  bom  of  a  Virgin 
and  died  on  a  cross,  was  able  in  all 
truth  to  apply  to  Him  the  words  of  our 
text,  'I  Thou  art  the  same,  and  Thy 
years  shall  not  fail."  Death  is  forever 
overcome  of  Christ  Jesus.  He  was  dead, 
and  is  alive  forevermore.  Death  hath 
no  more  dominion  over  Him.  Through 
death  He  has  overcome  death  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 
Upon  the  throne  of  highest  heaven  he 
sits  King  over  life  and  holding  the  keys 
of  death  and  the  world  of  the  dead— 
human  Lord,  divine  Muii,  the  same  yes- 
terday, and  to-day,  and  forever.  He 
has  manifested  forth  His  glory.    The 
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only,  begotten  Son  -which  was  In  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  has  exegeted 
Him,  brought  Him  forth  in  full  exhibi- 
tion of  His  grace  and  truth ;  the 
changeless,  deathless  ^*  I  am  ;"  He  that 
has  seen  Jesus  has  seen  God  ;  and  He 
that  has  believed  this  Word  has  seen 
Jesus,  whose  nature  and  whose  name, 
as  ever,  f orevermore  is  Love.  Prophecy 
may  fail ;  tongues  may  cease ;  knowl- 
edge may  vanish  away ;  but  love  never 
fails. 

**A11  things  that  arc  on  earth  shall  wholly  pass 

away, 
Bxcept  the  love  of  God,  which  shall  live  and  last 

for  aye. 
The  forms  of  men  shall  be  as  thej  had  new 

been  ; 
The  blasted  groves  shall  lose  their   fresh  and 

tender  green ; 
The  birds  of  the  thicket  shall  ond  their  ploattant 

song. 
And  the  nij^btingalc  shall  cease  to  chant    the 

evening  long. 
The  kine  of  the  pasture  shall  foci  the  dart  that 

kills. 
And  all  the  fair  white  flocks  shall  perish  from 

the  hills. 
The  goat  and  antlercd  stag,  the  were-wolf  and 

the  fox. 
The  wild  boor  of  the  wood,  and  the  chamois  of 

the  rocks. 
And  the  strong  and  fearless  bear  in  the  trodden 

dnst  shall  lie, 
And  the  dolphin  in  the  sea,  and  the    mighty 

whale  shall  die ; 
And  realms  shall  be  dissolved,  and  empires  be 

no  more. 
And  they  shall  bow  to  death  wlio  ruled  from 

shore  to  shore ; 
And  the  great  globe  iteclf,  so  the  IToly  Writings 

tell. 
With  the  rolling  firmament,  where  the  starry 

armies  dwell. 
Shall  melt  with  fervent  heat— they  shall  all  i>as8 

away. 
Except  the  love  of  God,  which  shall  live  and  last 

for  aye  1" 

—Bernard  Rascas  (Bryant's  TrauHlatioii). 

Let  faith  lay  hold  upon  the  precious 
truth  of  the  divine  unchangingness  as 
it  is  made  manifest  in  Jesus,  to  whom  a 
thousand  of  our  yettrs  are  but  as  a  sin- 
gle day,  and  over  whom  our  changing 
years  have  no  power.  While  here  He 
neV'?r  wearied  of  His  work  of  saving, 
nor  have  His  eighteen  centuries  of  ex- 
altation wearied  Him.  That  which  Ho 
was  amon^  n:en,  that  is  He  above  men. 


Still  responsive  is  He  to  the  look  of 
helplessness.  8till  compassionate  is  He 
to  the  cry  of  misery.  Still  ready  is  He 
to  come  wheresoever  He  nmy  be  desired. 
The  same  desire  that  led  Him  to  His 
humiliation  actuates  Him  in  His  exalta- 
tion^the  very  same.  He  is  exalted  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour  to  give  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  as  He  was  hum- 
bled a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  to  make 
these  possible.  This  desire,  the  ex- 
pression of  His  immutably  loving  na- 
ture, will  characterize  Him  forever.  It 
cannot  change,  for  He  cannot  change. 

But  you  can  change  ;  you  do  change  ; 
your  desires  change ;  your  power  to 
will  changes ;  and  it  is  the  law  that 
governs  all,  that  a  desire  ungratified 
dies ;  that  the  power  to  will  unexer- 
cised fails.  Look  within  your  hearts 
now  and  see  whether  this  change  has 
not  taken  place  within  you  ;  whether  the 
consciousness  of  your  need  is  not  feebler 
than  it  was,  say,  a  few  years  since ; 
whether  the  desire  to  know  the  salva- 
tion of  Christ  is  not  less  keen  than  it 
was  a  few  years  since ;  whether  the 
power  of  willing  has  not  perceptibly 
failed,  save  in  the  direction  of  evil,  with- 
in your  recollection  ;  whether  these  evi- 
dences of  life  have  not  fallen  from 
you  as  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees. 
Do  not  blame  the  Saviour  for  these 
changes.  Do  not  say  to  yourself  that 
lie  has  become  less  loving,  less  sympa- 
thetic, less  anxious  for  you.  That  is 
not  so.  He  abides  the  same  continu- 
ally. Years  come  and  years  go,  and  He 
is  still  Saviour.  But  you,  are  you  not 
farther  from  Him  than  you  were  a  year 
since  ?  a  few  years  since  ? 

He  cannot  change  His  nature,  there- 
fore He  cannot  change  His  word.  He 
is  the  truth,  and  so  abides  ;  His  word 
is  truth,  and  so  abides.  "  All  flesh  is 
grass  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the 
flower  of  grass.  The  grass  withereth  ; 
the  flower  thereof  fallcth  away ;  but 
the  word  of  the  I^rd  endureth  forever  ; 
and  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  Gos- 
pel is  preached  unto  you."  Our  words 
are  limited  by  our  limitations.  We 
may  promise,  but  the  fulfilment  of  our 
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promises  is  conditioned  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  ability,  and  that  is  not 
altogether  determined  by  ourselves. 
We  may  threaten,  but  our  threatenings 
also  are  conditioned.  But  the  word  of 
Jeliovah  lakes  its  character  from  Him. 
It  is  immutable,  it  is  enduring.  Noth- 
ing prevails  against  it.  The  assaults  of 
time  have  resulted  in  the  conquest  of 
man's  noblest  works ;  but  they  have 
left  no  impress  upon  the  words  of  the 
living  God,  as  they  have  left  no  impress 
on  the  character  of  God.  They  are 
eternally  true.  Whether  they  contain 
and  convey  the  revelation  of  the  nature 
of  God  or  of  man,  whether  they  express 
the  will  of  God  for  the  guidance  of 
man,  or  whether  they  express  the  pur- 
pose of  Qtod.  as  to  the  future,  in  prom- 
ise or  threat,  they  are  true.  His  word 
cannot  be  broken.  Satan  has  attempt- 
ed its  perversion.  He  assailed  It  in  the 
garden  when  the  first  Adam  was  tempt- 
ed successfully ;  he  assailed  It  in  the 
wilderness  when  the  last  Adam  was 
tempted  unsuccessfully ;  but  it  was 
stronger  than  he.  Man  has  assailed  it 
in  his  unbelief,  levelling  at  it  the  shafts 
of  ridicule,  or  smiting  it  with  the  sword 
of  an  imbelieving  criticism,  or  burning 
it  in  the  flames  of  a  malignant  hostility, 
yet  it  has  continued  unharmed,  living 
and  mighty  as  ever.  And  so  it  shall 
continue  everlastingly.  When  man, 
with  his  glory,  shall  have  passed,  this 
word  shall  abide.  When  the  waters  of 
the  mighty  deep  shall  have  been  dried 
up  before  the  flames  of  that  day  in 
which  the  elements  shall  be  consumed, 
the  living  waters  of  this  word  shall  still 
continue  unexhausted.  When  the  light 
of  the  sun  shall  have  vanished,  the  light 
of  this  word  shall  still  continue  \m- 
eclipsed.  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away,  but  My  word  shall  not  pass 
away.'*  Over  it,  as  over  Him,  years 
have  no  power. 

Let  this  thought  be  your  comfort,  fel- 
low-believer. Though  He  seem  to  you, 
whose  estimate  of  time  is  so  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  brevity  of  life  here, 
though  He  seem  to  you  to  tarry  long  in 
the  execution  of  His  purpose,  the  ful- 


filment of  His  promise,  yet  wait  upon 
Him  ;  though  your  eyes  fail  with  look- 
ing and  longing.  His  word  will  not  fail. 
He  will  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged, 
therefore  do  not  you.  He  estimates 
time  from  His  standpoint  of  eternity. 
A  thousand  of  human  years  are  as  one 
of  His  days.  Be  contented  that  He 
takes  His  time,  not  yours. 

And  as  with  Himself  and  His  word, 
so  with  His  kingdom.  His  throne  is 
forever  and  ever.  His  dominion  is  an 
everlasting  dominion,  and  His  kingdom 
is  from  generation  to  generation.  Upon 
the  throne  whose  habitation  is  justice 
and  Judgment  He  sits  who  is  possessed 
of  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth.  The 
sceptre  He  will  never  resign  to  any  less 
worthy  than  Himself ;  and,  therefore. 
He  is  bound  to  conquer  evil.  He  will 
rule  till  He  has  put  all  His  enemies 
imder  His  feet.  In  some  way  He  will 
destroy  sin  ;  in  some  way  He  will  de- 
stroy death  ;  in  some  way  He  will  wrest 
His  sceptre  from  the  prince  of  this 
world ;  in  some  way  He  will  compel 
every  knee  to  bow  and  every  tongue  to 
confess  that  He  is  Lord  ;  in  some  way 
He  will  accomplish  the  subjection  of  all 
things  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  under 
earth  to  Himself. 

The  kingdoms  of  this  world  rise  and 
fall  like  the  successive  waves  of  a  flow- 
ing sea.  The  grandest  that  have  been 
have  fallen ;  the  grandest  that  are  or 
are  to  be  shall  fall,  sinking  back  whence 
they  rose.  After  numberless  changes 
comes  ever  the  change  of  death  to  them : 

"  Our  little  systems  have  their  day. 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be ; 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  ThoQ,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they."** 

But  over  all  human  kings  is  the  King 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible  ;  and  above 
all  human  kingdoms  is  the  kingdom 
that  shall  never  be  removed.  All  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ. 

These  the  great  truths  that  come  to 
us  as  with  solemn  thoughtfulness  we 
begin  another  of  our  years.  That  which 
marks  for  us  the  rapid  departure  of  life. 
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the  approach  of  death,  is  without  sig- 
nificance to  Uim  in  whose  hands  are  all 
our  times,  save  as  it  indicates  the  ad- 
vancing fulfilment  of  His  desire.  Unit- 
ed to  Him  in  the  faith  that  makes  both 
His  life  and  His  will  ours,  let  us  seek 
to  come  into  an  enlarged  appreciation 
of  the  truth  that  our  citizenship  is  in 
heaven,  not  here.  Not  weighed  down 
by  an  oppressive  fear  of  the  oncoming 
closing  of  our  years,  let  us  make  it  our 
endeavor  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
day  for  which  all  creation  is  groaning, 
when  the  sin  that  is  within  us  and  with- 
out us  shall  forever  have  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ. 
Let  us  begin  this  year  as  though  we 
knew  that  before  its  close  we  would 
look  upon  the  face  of  Him  whom,  not 
having  seen,  we  love.  Let  us,  "for- 
getting the  things  that  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  that  are  be- 
fore, press,"  etc. 


AN  OLD  FSALM  IN  A  NEW  LIQHT* 

By  Dr.  Elder  Gumming,  Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

FoRorvB  my  boldness  in  seeking  to 
oflfer  you  a  fresh  reading  of  the  twenty- 
third  psalm  in  the  light  of  consecration. 
There  are  three  difficulties  in  the  ex- 
position, one  of  them  quite  a  serious 
one.  First  of  all,  what  are  we  to 
imderstand  by  walking  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ?  Does 
it  mean  my  death,  and  that  I  should  be 
comforted  in  going  through  it  ?  In  the 
next  verse,  you  will  observe,  I  am  repre- 
sented as  alive  ;  so  it  cannot  be  my 
death.  Is  it  the  valley  of  bereavement, 
where  I  lose  my  dearest  ?  If  so,  then 
the  blessing  referred  to  in  the  psalm  is 
not  to  the  chief  sufferer  who  passes 
through  the  valley,  but  to  the  sufferer's 
companion.  That  is  one  great  diffi- 
culty in  expounding  the  psalm. 

Secondly,  you  have  in  the  second  and 
third  verses  two  leadings.  No  doubt 
the  original  words  are  slightly  different, 

*  Address  at  Keswick  ConveuUon. 


but  they  are  both  leadings.  Wherein 
do  they  differ?  and  how  do  they  differ 
so  much  as  in  this  psalm  to  have  a 
double  expression?  Then,  though  it 
docs  not  appear  iu  the  English,  there 
has  always  been  to  expositors  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  psalm  with  regard  to  the 
lime  expressed  by  the  various  verbs. 
The  time  is  for  the  most  part  present 
time  ;  but  our  translators  have  been 
obliged,  in  the  verse  to  which  I  referred 
— the  fourth— to  give  it  a  future  sig- 
nification. Then  they  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  give  the  same  future  signifi- 
cation to  the  last  verse  of  the  psalm  ; 
whereas  we  are  told  that  all  the  verses 
should  have,  in  respect  of  time,  the 
same  meaning— either  all  present  or  all 
future.  These  are  difficulties  well 
known  to  those  who  study  the  psalm. 

But  it  occurred  to  me  some  little  time 
ago  to  look  at  the  psalm  in  the  light  of 
consecration ;  and  I  found  to  my  sur- 
prise and  thankfulness  that  the  difficul- 
ties all  vanish  ;  and  they  seem  to  fit  in 
in  such  a  way  that  the  meaning  is  most 
clear  and  beautiful.  Let  mo  submit  to 
you  this  reading  of  the  psalm,  which, 
may  I  say,  has  been  to  my  own  soul  a 
matter  of  great  comfort  and  joy. 

CONSECBATION  IMPLIED. 

I  take  it  that  the  psalm  implies  that 
consecration  has  taken  place  already. 
One  must  read  the  first  verse,  "  The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  as  if  the  writer 
were  remembering  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ's  own  declaration,  "  I  am  the 
Good  Shepherd."  It  is  as  if  he  knows 
the  Good  Shepherd  gave  His  life  for  the 
sheep,  and  he  says,  '*  I  take  as  mine 
own  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  gave  His 
life  for  me.  I  have  been  at  His  cross, 
and  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  forgiven. 
He  is  my  Saviour. ' '  Shepherd  is  some- 
thing more  than  deliverer  from  death  ; 
and  therefore,  as  I  remember  the  very 
first  words  of  the  psalm,  I  find  they  are 
the  words  of  the  consecrated  soul  who 
rejoices  both  in  the  Saviour  who  died 
and  in  the  Shepherd  who  keeps,  *'  The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd.**  Only  the  con- 
secrated soul  can  say  that. 
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Then,  what  comes  flrat,  alike  in  the 
psalm  and  in  the  consecrated  life  ?  The 
awful  and  biased  experiences  that  seem 
to  lift  np  the  soul  altogether  beyond  it- 
self and  beyond  the  earthly  life.  You 
have,  first  of  all,  "  I  shall  not  want" 
Now,  there  the  future  tense  has  been 
inserted.  I  take  out  the  future  tense, 
and  put  it  in  the  present  tense,  as  with 
all  the  other  verbs  :  "I  do  not  want." 
Because  the  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  I  am 
satisfied.  It  is  the  satisfaction  of  the 
soul  that  has  found  all  in  Christ.  It  is 
the  first  experience  of  understanding 
Christ  in  a  new  aspect,  saying,  "  There 
is  nothing  that  I  need  or  that  I  desire 
that  is  not  in  Christ."  '' All  things  are 
yours,  for  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God's." 

Go  on  to  the  next  verse,  **  He  leadeth 
me  into  the  green  pastures. "  That  is 
a  matter  of  food.  What  is  the  food  of 
the  consecrated  soul?  First,  God*s 
Word  ;  second,  Christ  Himself.  But 
then  these  pastures  are  fresh  ;  they  are 
green,  and  they  never  were  so  before. 
They  were  dry  and  withered  as  the 
grass  after  three  months  of  hot  summer 
weather  without  rain.  Now  the  rain 
has  come  ;  now  the  Bible  is  a  new  book. 
The  dew  is  on  the  pasture.  **  I  will  be 
as  the  dew  unto  Israel."  My  Bible  is 
fresh  from  the  moment  I  can  say  I  am 
satisfied  with  Christ  the  Lord. 

"  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  beside 
the  still  waters,"  the  waters  of  rest. 
Here  is,  first,  the  most  gentle  leading  in 
difficulty  and  opposition.  Here  is  the 
experience  of  perfect  peace.  **  Thou 
wilt  keep  him" — oh  Shepherd  of  Is- 
rael—" in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  Thee,  because  he  trusteth  in 
Thee."  Then,  as  the  poet  (Wordsworth) 
of  whom  we  are  continually  reminded 
here  tells  us,  in  words  that  must  have 
been  occurring  to  the  memories  of 
many  : — 

•*  The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
MoBt  travel,  ttill  la  Nature's  priest. 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended  ; 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away. 
And  fade  Into  the  light  of  common  day.** 


So  there  comes  the  xime  sooner  or 
later  to  the  life  that  begins  in  an  un- 
usual glow  of  gladness,  when  the  light 
seems  to  pass  away,  and  there  comes 
the  question  in  the  heart  of  him  who  is 
living  the  blessed  life  :  "  Am  I  to  lose 
the  wonderful  things  that  I  have  al- 
ready ?  Am  I  really  going  back  ?  Is 
there  to  be  no  such  blessing  afterward  Y ' 
Meantime  it  is  a  cause  of  great  perplex- 
ity, when  we  have  lost  the  early  glow, 
and  we  know  not  what  is  going  to  suc- 
ceed it.  What  follows  in  the  psalm  ? 
"  He  restoreth  my  soul" — the  bringing 
back  of  the  soul.  Every  consecrated 
soul  has  had  to  revise  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  its  life;  to  go  back  upon  all 
its  plans,  and  say  to  itself,  '^  How  will 
my  old  habits  fit  in  with  this  new  life 
which  has  come  to  me?  I  have  to 
change  my  business  sometimes,  or  the 
way  of  carrying  it  on ;  to  rearrange 
my  household ;  even  to  make  changes 
in  my  friendships.  My  scheme  and 
plan  of  life  have  to  be  considerably 
altered.  I  have  been  going  on  my  own 
plans.  Now  Gkxi  has  to  bring  bade  my 
soul  and  point  the  way.  I  have  to 
begin  life,  so  to  speak,  over  again. 

"  He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness." This  is  not  the  leading  be- 
side the  waters  of  rest ;  there  it  is  sim- 
ply to  lie  down.  But  this  is  a  matter 
of  walking,  of  progress.  And  they  are 
to  be  the  paths  of  righteousness ;  not 
what  I  think  righteousness,  but  what 
God  thinks  righteousness.  Christ  is  to 
lead  me  now.  **  He  goeth  before  His 
own  sheep,  and  they  follow  Him." 
Blessed  be  His  name.  He  Himself  hath 
gone  through  every  part  of  the  journey 
He  asks  me  to  go  through.  I  can  see 
the  blood-marks  of  His  own  precious 
feet  on  the  very  stones  of  the  way  He 
asks  me  to  take.  So  long  as  I  follow 
Him  in  that  way  I  shall  walk  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness.  Observe,  it  is, 
"for  His  name's  sake."  It  is  all  for 
the  glory  of  the  Lord.  That  is  a  totally 
new  thought  in  the  consecrated  life. 
There  are  Christians  who  have  been  liv- 
ing for  ten  years  together  without  hav- 
ing one  real  thought  and  purpose  to  the 
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glory  of  God.  As  soon  as  we  get  Into 
the  blessed  life,  with  Christ  Himself 
leading  us,  He  makes  the  thought  of 
the  glory  of  God  the  chief  thought,  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

Now  we  come  to  the  great  crisis  in 
the  consecrated  life.  *'  Though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  I  fear  no  evil"— present  tense— 
"  for  Thou  art  with  me. '  *  What  place 
is  this  f  First  of  all  it  is  a  place  of  great 
darkness.  It  is  quite  unexpected.  The 
soul  says  :  "  I  did  not  look  for  this.  I 
thought  that  when  I  entered  the  life  of 
consecration  it  was  going  to  be  all  sun- 
shine. ' '  So  the  soul  is  not  prepared  for 
the  trial  and  the  difficulty  and  the  dark- 
ness. It  is  a  great  part  of  the  trial  that 
it  is  dark ;  we  do  not  understand  it. 
We  search  for  reasons,  but  we  know 
nothing  and  see  nothing.    But  there  are 

TWO  KINDS  OF  DARKNESS— 

the  darkness  of  distance,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  impediment— something  that 
comes  between  us  and  the  Lord.  The 
darkness  of  distance  is  a  reason  why  we 
cannot  see  with  the  eye  some  stars  that 
are  visible  to  the  telescope.  The  dark- 
ness of  shadow  or  impediment  leaves 
the  light  as  near  us  as  before.  This 
darkness  spoken  of  in  the  psalm  is  the 
darkness  of  the  shadow  ;  and  the  light 
of  our  Sun,  Christ  Himself,  is  not  a  bit 
further  ofif.  Something  has  come  in 
between  that  hides  His  presence.  It  is 
a  valley  of  deep  humiliation  ;  all  com- 
fort in  self  is  quite  taken  away  ;  we  are 
stripped  bare.  First  the  fruit,  then  the 
leaves,  then  the  small  twigs  go  ;  then  it 
seems  as  if  the  very  covering  of  the 
stem  goes,  like  a  tree  blasted  by  the 
lightning,  and  we  stand  bare  and  alone. 
It  is  the  valley  of  death.  What  is 
death  ?  It  is  separation  in  pangs  ;  not 
a  joyful  separation  or  an  easy  separa- 
tion, but  a  separation  which,  when  tak- 
ing place,  seems  to  sever  soul  and  spirit ; 
and  it  does  indeed  sever  them.  Separa- 
tion from  what  ?  From  the  world,  ut- 
terly ;  from  joy  for  the  time,  utterly ; 
and  still  more  from  self.  This  crisis  in 
the  blessed  life  is  death  to  self,  and  it 


must  more  or  less  be  passed  through,  at 
one  time  or  another,  by  every  soul  that 
knows  what  the  blessed  life  is.  Gk)d 
must  sever  the  souls  of  His  i)eople  from 
sin ;  there  must  be  the  cleansing  if 
there  is  to  be  the  life  of  holiness  ;  and 
that  cleansing,  I  am  confident,  cannot 
be  without  pain,  without  pangs  and 
darkness,  without  almost  agony ;  in 
some  cases  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  veritable, 
visible  death.  It  is  worse  than  physical 
death,  this  separation  from  self ;  but 
God*s  purpose  is  that  there  shall  be 
something  better  than  self.  That  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  meaning  of  this  crisis 
that  the  Psalmist  speaks  of. 

But  what  then  ?  First  of  all,  there  is 
no  fear.  "  I  will  fear"— I  do  fear— 
"none  evil.**  There  is  trembling,  but 
not  fear.  As  my  dear  old  friend  "  Old 
Margaret'*  isaid,  almost  in  the  agonies 
of  bodily  dissolution,  "  Father,  Father, 
it  is  sore,  sore ;  but  I*m  not  a  bit 
afraid.**  Wliat  more  than  the  absence 
of  fear?  The  presence  of  the  Lord. 
How  do  I  know  that  the  Lord  is  pres- 
ent ?  It  is  all  dark,  and  I  cannot  see 
Him.  I  have  no  comfort— but  I  have 
God.  How  do  I  know?  He  touches 
me.  Do  you  know  the  touch  of  Christ 
in  your  sorrow,  in  your  despair,  in  the 
death  that  seems  to  be  the  end  of  all  ? 
Oh  I  that  healing  and  soothing  touch, 
better  than  balm  for  the  soul.  I  know 
He  is  there,  not  only  by  His  touch,  but 
by  His  voice  ;  the  whisper  of  the  Lord, 
yea  the  secret  of  the  Lord,  is  with  them 
that  suffer  for  Him,  as  well  as  with 
them  that  fear  Him. 

"His  rod  and  His  staff."  The  rod 
for  defence ;  I  know  it  is  in  His  hand 
not  far  off.  His  staff  for  guidance  and 
comfort.  His  presence  is  enough.  It 
is  a  dark  and  miserable  time  of  desola- 
tion, but  Gk)d  is  with  me.  And  the 
most  blessed  time  in  the  blessed  life  is 
perhaps  the  hour  in  which 

SELF   IS   CONSCIOUSLY   PUT   TO    DEATH. 

After  the  crisis,  the  psalm  goes  on, 
**  Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me.*' 
What  is  that  ?  I  know  there  are  two 
very  remarkable  things  that  take  place 
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in  the  psalm  immediately  after  this 
crisis  of  tlie  soul.  First  of  all  the  song 
changes  into  a  prayer.  It  is  no  longer, 
'*The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd;"  it  is 
"Thou  art."  I  stop  speaking  about 
Qod  and  I  begin  to  speak  to  God.  The 
cliange  has  been  made  in  the  valley.  I 
have  come  for  the  first  time  to  find  God 
so  near  me  that  in  all  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty, at  every  turn,  I  have  God. 

But  there  Is  another  change.  The 
image  of  the  psalm  is  dropped  and 
never  resumed  again.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  a  sheep  and  a  shepherd  ;  it 
immediately  becomes  a  question  of  a 
child  and  a  father.  How  do  I  know  ? 
A  sheep  does  not  sit  at  a  table  ;  it  does 
not  drink  from  a  cup  ;  it  has  not  an 
anointed  head.  So  all  through  the 
psalm  afterward  the  image  of  the  sheep 
has  gone,  and  the  reality  of  the  child 
has  come.  In  our  early  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  I  fancy  we  are  very  fond  of 
images  and  illustrations,  and  the  beauty 
of  outward  things  ;  but  when  we  get  a 
little  farther  on,  and  a  little  farther 
down,  and  come  to  deal  with  the  great 
realities  of  life,  God  is  the  chief  reality 
of  all. 

What  does  the  soul  say  immediately 
afterward  ?  "  Thou  preparest  a  table.  * ' 
The  darkness  is  gone,  and  the  soul  is 
able  to  see  all  round,  and  the  first  thing 
it  sees  is  God  preparing  a  table.  "  TTiou 
preparest ;''  it  is  not  left  to  a  servant. 
What  is  on  the  table  ?  Not  a  word  is 
said  ;  and  why  ?  Because  we  can  trust 
God  about  that.  When  your  friend  has 
invited  you  to  his  home  to  dinner  you 
do  not  say,  **  Tell  me  what  you  are 
going  to  put  on  the  table."  Toucan 
trust  him  to  give  all  that  is  needed. 
Cannot  you  trust  God  for  all  ? 

"  In  the  presence  of  mine  enemies  : 
Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil." 
What  does  that  mean  ?  It  is  not  the 
anointing  of  the  guest  at  a  feast  My 
Father  is  not  going  to  treat  me  as  a 
guest  in  His  house.  But,  you  say,  it 
may  mean  the  anointing  of  the  believer 
as  king  and  priest.  Nay,  that  hapi)ens 
only  once ;  here  we  have  a  perpetual 
table  and  a   perpetual   anointing.    It 


means,  then,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
could  not  allow  the  Psalmist  to  proceed 
with  his  description  of  the  blessed  life 
without  showing  that  there  is  to  be  the 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  As  really 
and  truly  as  the  spreading  of  the  table 
day  by  day  is  the  anointing  with  fresh 
oil. 

"  My  cup  runneth  over."  Does  that 
mean  that  there  is  a  careless  servant, 
who,  in  pouring  out  the  wine,  pours 
too  much,  and  it  flows  over  ?  No  such 
thing.  **  God  is  the  portion  of  my 
cup."  Do  you  think  my  cup  could 
hold  God  ?  Because  He  is  the  portion 
of  my  cup,  of  course  it  must  run  over. 
That  is  the  sort  of  provision  my  Father 
makes  for  me  as  I  go  on. 

THE  christian's  TWO  ATTENDANTS. 

"  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall 
follow  me,"  nay,  they  are  following 
me,  "all  the  days  of  my  life."  My 
Father,  who  is  so  rich  and  has  so  many 
servants,  has  given  me  two.  One  is 
Goodness,  that  stands  on  one  side.  He 
carries  a  bag,  and  in  that  bag  is  all  that 
I  need.  Mercy  is  my  attendant  on  the 
other  side,  and  Mercy  carries  a  book, 
and  it  is  always  at  hand.  So  I  never 
need  to  go  to  God  and  say,  "  O  God, 
provide  for  my  table  to-day ;  give  me 
strength  to  day."  I  do  not  need  to  say, 
'*  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me  to-day." 
I  know  that  He  is  going  to  do  it,  and  I 
present  my  prayer  in  confidence.  Lord, 
I  know  Thou  art  going  to  feed  me  and 
uphold  me,  and  continue  Thy  mercy  to 
me. 

"  All  the  days  cf  my  life. "  It  is  not 
in  heaven  that  all  these  wonderful 
things  are  done.  Though  I  am  sitting 
at  my  Father's  table,  attended  by  His 
angels,  fed  in  this  way,  and  anointed, 
I  am  not  in  heaven.  I  am  in  heaven 
on  earth— in  the  heavenly  places.  "  I 
will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lo^d 
forever."  "Now,  of  course,  your 
theory  breaks  down."  perhaps  you 
say  ;  **  you  must  put  a  future  sense  on 
the  *  forever. ' ' '  Nay,  nay  ;  I  am  dwell- 
ing in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  But 
what  about  death  ?  Do  you  know  what 
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death  is  ?  It  is  a  part  of  my  Fatlier*8 
house.  It  is  what  I  may  call  a  lobby, 
or  a  corridor— a  dark  corridor.  \am 
living  in  my  Father's  house  to-day ; 
though  I  must  make  the  confession  that 
I  am  only  living  in  the  nursery  ;  I  am 
but  a  child  yet  In  my  Father's  house. 
But  I  have  my  attendants  here  ;  Good- 
ness and  Mercy  are  constantly  looking 
after  me  by  day  and  by  night.  The 
time  will  come  when  a  knock  will  be 
heard  at  the  nursery  door,  and  the  mes- 
sage will  be  :  "  The  Master  wants  His 
little  son  ;"  and  the  messenger  will  take 
the  little  son  by  the  hand,  and  they  will 
go  together  through  the  dark  corridor ; 
but  all  the  time  I  will  be  saying  to  my- 
self :  "The  Father's  house;  the  Fa- 
ther's house."  We  shall  only  have  to 
walk  through  the  lobby  ;  then  we  will 
come  to  the  other  door,  and  into  the 
great  room  where  the  family  have  met, 
to  leave  it  no  more. 

I  will  presume  that  this  is  the  veran- 
da outside  the  nursery.  The  dark  cor- 
ridor will  be,  I  do  not  know  where,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  soon  I  may  have  to 
pass  through  it.  But  I  know  my  Fa- 
ther will  send  for  me,  or,  what  will  be 
better  still.  He  will  come  for  me.  In 
the  lobby  that  looks  so  dark  I  will  hear 
the  voice  that  I  know  so  well.  "  His 
sheep  know  His  voice,  and  He  calleth 
His  own  sheep  by  name."  I  will  go  to 
meet  Him  — whether  it  be  dark  or 
whether  His  own  face  will  light  it  up, 
till  it  becomes  the  brightest  way  in  all 
that  part  of  the  house.  And  He  will 
receive  me  unto  Himself.  I  dwell,  and 
I  will  dwell,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
forever.  Thank  God  ;  thank  God  again. 


TEE  FAITH  WHICH  OVEBCOHSS  THE 
WOBLD. 

By  Rev.  Charles  Roads  [Methodist 
Episcopal],  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TliU  is  the  victory  which  overcometh  tJie 
world,  even  our  faith, — 1  John  v.  4. 

We  go  to  John,  pre-eminently  the 
apostle  of  love,  for  this  Inspiring  word 
about  faith   just  as  we  would  go  to 


Paul,  the  expounder  of  faith,  for  the 
sweetest  psalm  of  love,  so  closely  are 
faith  and  love  united.  Faith  is  here 
presented,  not  as  the  stern  demand  of 
Christian  obligation,  but  as  an  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  the  offer  of  an  armor  bet- 
ter than  Saul's,  an  open  door  to  re- 
sources inexhaustible,  an  inviting  way 
to  heights  commanding  and  impregna- 
ble. We  might  indeed,  in  all  sound 
reason,  argue  for  it  as  a  duty  ;  but  we 
will  not  now  descend  from  the  apos- 
tle's loftier  view.  Faith  is  the  most 
sublime  of  all  the  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities even  in  our  day  and  land.  And 
for  the  very  purpose  for  which  men 
seek  power  and  advantages — to  com- 
mand the  world,  to  rise  superior  to 
their  surroundings,  to  become  master- 
ful and  free  from  fears  and  forebodings. 
Thus,  a  man  seeks  wealth  to  be  above 
fear  of  want,  official  position  to  com- 
mand men's  hearts,  learning  to  have 
power  over  the  world,  but  all  fail  him. 
Where  is  the  victory  which  does  really 
put  the  world  under  his  feet,  which 
renders  man  truly  independent  of  his 
condition,  physical,  social,  or  material  ? 
The  Revised  Version  makes  John  say 
**  hath  overcome"— that  is,  he  claims  it 
as  an  accomplished  fact.  He  has  the 
world  under  him.  "  By  faith" — how  ? 
I.  Faith  is  the  divinely  appointed 
medium  for  the  conveyance  of  God's 
power  to  us.  We  are  joined  to  Christ 
by  faith  and  love  both  ;  but  let  us 
now  distinguish  their  respective  func- 
tions. The  first  breath  of  the  Christian 
life  is  faith  ;  love  is  subsequent.  The 
unalterable  condition  of  salvation  is 
faith,  not  love.  The  condition  required 
for  Pentecostal  power  was  faith.  So  all 
the  gifts  of  Gkxl  are  according  to  our 
faith.  This  does  not  underestimate 
love,  for  Paul's  word  is  eternal  verity : 
"  The  greatest  of  these  is  love."  But 
when  comparison  is  made  between  faith 
and  love  we  are  among  mountain  peaks 
higher  than  all  others.  Love  is  loftier 
than  faith  as  one  Himalayan  peak  is  a 
little  higher  than  another.  Faith  is  still 
far  above  all  other  heights  of  Christian 
character.    But  here  is  the  distinction  : 
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Faith  is  the  receptive  attitude,  love  the 
distributive  ;  faith  takes  Jesus  into  our 
hearts,  love  shines  by  His  light  from 
our  countenances  and  uses  for  Him  all 
our  ransomed  powers  ;  faith  is  the  hun- 
gry beggar  partaking,  love  the  grateful 
child  repaying  ;  faith  plants  the  seed 
■which  by  love  blossoms  and  bears  fruit ; 
faith  causes  the  rain  and  the  snow 
to  descend  upon  the  spiritual  ground, 
and  love  makes  a  full  fertile  return. 
Love  sacrifices,  faith  appropriates ;  love 
praises,  faith  supplicates  ;  love  is  satis- 
fied, faith  is  thirsty.  Faith  is  before, 
love  after  a  great  blessing.  They  form 
really  the  same  wire  in  complete  cir- 
cuit, but  faith  is  the  current  our  way, 
love  the  return  to  God. 

We  can  easily  penetrate  to  the  phi- 
losophy which  makes  faith  the  medium 
of  receiving.  It  is  such  a  medium  be- 
tween man  and  man  of  that  which  be- 
longs to  spirit  and  character.  The  man 
in  whom  I  believe  influences  me  most 
and  makes  my  character.  I  may  love 
another  far  more,  but  unless  I  also  give 
my  confidence  to  him  or  have  faith  in 
him  he  does  not  mould  me.  Here  is  a 
mother  with  two  sons.  The  one,  dis- 
solute, wayward,  a  drunkard  ;  but  she 
holds  fast  to  him  with  her  God-like 
clasp  of  motherly  affection.  She  clings 
to  this  corrupt  and  bespattered  moral 
being,  but  is  not  contaminated  nor  in 
the  least  changed  for  the  worse.  He 
imparts  to  her  none  of  his  evil  spirit, 
great  as  her  love  really  is.  But  in  her 
other  son  she  has  implicit  faith.  His 
counsel  is  law  to  her  ;  his  example  is 
commanding  ;  his  spirit  broadens  and 
uplifts  her.  She  loves  him  no  more 
than  she  does  the  prodigal,  but  her  at- 
titude of  faith  puts  her  into  his  power. 

Faith  in  this  marvellous  way  tabes 
the  being  it  clings  to  into  our  innermost 
nature  and  gladly  surrenders  to  him. 
It  alone  truly  expels  haughtiness  and 
pride,  which,  while  they  exist,  make  it 
impossible  to  save.  There  is  a  certain 
admiration  which  is  almost  love,  and 
which  many  unbelievers  feel  for  Christ. 
It  is  a  keen  satisfaction  to  them  to  give 
generous  praise  to  His  character  and 


glowing  descriptions  of  His  influence 
in  history.  But  they  are  too  proud  to 
become  His  immediate  beneficiaries. 
With  no  more  faith  in  Him  than  in  Soc- 
rates or  Seneca,  they  are  never  saved 
nor  even  sensibly  influenced  by  the 
spirit  of  Jesus.  Faith  alone,  and  there 
is  no  substitute  whatever,  completes  the 
preparation  of  the  heart  for  Christ.  At 
the  same  time.  It  gives  Him  most  agree- 
able and  wondrous  honor.  What  man 
is  not,  in  a  refined  way,  most  gratify- 
ingly  and  genuinely  honored  by  your 
complete  confidence  in  him  ?  Without 
faith  it  is  as  impossible  to  satisfy  men 
as  it  is  to  please  God.  Faith  is  the 
coronation  of  Jesus  in  the  heart. 

Faith  is  the  only  basis  for  co- working 
with  God.  Man  selects  a  business  part- 
ner whom  ho  can  trust,  not  because  he 
is  his  bosom  friend  nor  because  he  pas- 
sionately loves  him.  He  must  believe 
in  him.  So  will  man  call  upon  God  to 
be  his  partner  in  all  the  affairs  of  life 
only  when  he  has  faith.  And  all  our 
qualifications  for  co-operating  with  God 
come  by  faith.  It  is  the  earliest  atti- 
tude of  the  saved  soul.  By  it  we  are 
justified  and  regenerated.  By  exercis- 
ing it  we  become  wholly  sanctified.  By 
it  we  receive  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  of  fire.  God*s  great  workers 
were  all  men  of  mighty  faith.  Some  of 
them  were  not  so  notable  for  their  love, 
though  doubtless  now  God  commandeth 
all  men  also  to  love  ;  but  in  this  day  of 
Christian  humanitarianism  let  us  be- 
ware lest  we  sneer  at  faith  and  thus  pull 
down  upon  ourselves  the  temple  in 
which  great  love  is  created. 

II.  To  have  and  to  hold  such  faith  is 
itself  an  inspiring  victory.  It  is  called 
**  victory*'  faith,  and  its  abiding  in  the 
soul  denotes  a  complete  rout  of  self- 
sufficiency,  that  conceit  of  little  souls 
and  that  real  delusion  of  great  ones  ;  it 
proclaims  that  the  reign  of  the  senses 
and  of  sense-fettered  reason  is  over  I 
The  man  of  faith  has  already  overcome 
a  vast  world  within  himself,  which  the 
.sinful  world  outside  had  made  by  hard- 
ening and  blinding. 

What  declarations  there  are  concern- 
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ing  this  faith  !  Jesus  is  delighted  with 
its  boldest  expression,  leaping  beyond 
all  precedent  in  the  centurion's  case, 
and  even  against  apparent  repulse  in 
the  Syrophenician  woman's.  You  have 
read  that  with  God  nothing  is  impossi- 
ble, but  do  you  know  that  it  is  declared 
that  with  the  man  of  faith  nothing  is 
impossible  ?  Man  moves  God  by  faith  ; 
how  could  less  be  all  the  truth  ?  Noth- 
ing was  impossible  in  the  case  of  Abra- 
ham ;  even  death  was  escaped  through 
faith  by  Enoch,  and  Jesus  promises 
those  who  adequately  believe  a  similar 
glory.  Fire,  wild  beasts,  fiercer  man, 
were  all  tamed  by  it.  Believe  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  lift 
you  far  above  fear  or  discouragement. 

But  if  the  Son  of  Man  came  now, 
would  He  find  faith  ?  Who  does  really 
believe  His  promises?  Does  any  one 
claim  that  word,  "  He  that  belie veth  on 
Me.  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do 
also"  ?  What  1  you  believe  the  next 
clause,  do  you,  about  the  **  greater 
works"?  Well,  but  do  you  believe 
this  clause  ?  Is  it  likely  that  you  are 
properly  explaining  these  "greater 
works"  while  you  are  hesitating  on  the 
lower  step  ?  Or  that  sublime  utterance 
near  Lazarus's  grave,  **  Whosoever  liv- 
eth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never 
die"  ? 

What  a  dismal  day  for  faith  when  a 
disciple  is  sure  to  be  called  a  crank  for 
shicerely  believing  Jesus  in  the  only 
sense  His  words  will  take !  Now, 
where  is  the  proof,  the  Scripture  proof, 
that  "  the  days  of  miracles  are  past"  ? 
That  Christ  has  withdrawn  some  of  that 
••all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth" 
which  He  placed  at  the  disposal  of  His 
first  missionaries  ? 

^*  Deril^B  theories  arc  these. 
Fashioned  all  yoar  lasts  to  please/' 

As  Lowell  says  about  false  economic  no- 
tions, so  let  us  say  these  are  expressions 
of  doubt,  of  materialistic  paralysis  of 
faith.  But  they  are  in  the  mouths  of 
God's  people  in  so  many  forms  and  so, 
widely  accepted  that  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  disentangling  one's  self  from  the 


Laocoon  snake  grip  to  get  back  to  the 
original  New  Testament  faith.  And 
how  can  there  be  apostolic  triumph 
without  this  "victory"  in  the  soul? 
Who  are  we  to  be  sinfully  limiting  the 
Holy  One  ?  Here  is  the  vital  part  of 
Clirisiianity,  and  without  delay  the 
Church  ought  to  set  her  most  spiritually 
minded  and  best  expositors  to  work  on 
the  promises  and  declarations  of  Christ. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  us  dismiss  that  phi- 
losophy of  miracles  which  limits  them 
to  evidential  functions  or  to  the  mission 
of  inaugurating  the  (Jospel.  What 
Jesus  really  means  is  of  importance,  not 
for  the  sake  of  physical  miracles  so 
much,  for  these  are  of  minor  value,  as 
for  the  sake  of  faith.  What  shall  the 
disciple  who  has  become  like  a  little 
child  believe?  A  faith  which  limits 
God  in  any  matter  which  He  has  offered 
to  man  will  limit  Him  in  the  spiritual. 
Is  it  at  all  probable  that  we  shall  have 
Pentecostal  harvests  of  souls  until  we 
have  the  faith  far  below  that— the  faith 
which  casts  out  devils  and  heals  dis- 
eases ?  The  eleventh  chapter  of  He- 
brews is  a  glorious  catalogue  of  faith's 
achievements  before  Christ.  Is  even 
that  a  golden  age  forever  past  ?  The 
whole  tone  of  it  forbids  the  inference, 
and  an  express  word  follows  (Heb.  xi. 
40),  *'  God  having  provided  some  bet- 
ter thing  for  us."  Where  is  this  illus- 
trated if  not  in  apostolic  history  ? 

There  is  a  characteristic  of  that  faith 
which  best  pleased  Jesus  not  to  be  over- 
looked. It  goes  beyond  express  prom- 
ises to  the  love  and  the  power  of  God. 
The  promises  are  in  human  language 
painfully  inadequate.  From  them  bold 
faith  gathers  its  original  conceptions  of 
Jesus,  and  here  the  centurion  and  the 
Syrophenician  woman  distanced  all  the 
Jews  and  saw,  the  one  the  x>ossibUitie8 
of  Omnipotence,  the  other  the  fulness 
of  love.  To  be  sure,  we  have  since  that 
time  a  new  issue  of  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises  whose  boundlessness, 
even  within  express  or  implied  condi- 
tions, leaves  no  room  to  leap  beyond. 
But  true  faith  will  not  stop  at  the  let- 
ter ;  it  seeks  the  hand.    Not  simply  be- 
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cause  He  promised,  but  because  lie  is 
love ;  not  only  upon  His  word,  but 
upon  His  heart  we  lean.  We  see  more 
than  the  Book,  glorious  though  it  be  ; 
we  see  the  tnmsflgured  Jesus. 

in.  This  faith  overcomes  the  world. 
This  world,  of  course,  is  meant.  The 
charge  against  the  Gospel  of  "other- 
worldness"  was  a  brilliant  hit,  repeated 
industriously.  George  Eliot,  however, 
as  we  understand  her,  makes  it  against 
certain  kinds  of  preaching,  not  against 
Christ.  As  against  Him  it  is  ridicu- 
lous, for  by  unmistakable  declarations 
in  several  forms  His  gospel  is  only  for 
this  world.  Unless,  indeed,  we  grant 
the  second  probation,  where  it  is  singu- 
lar that  some— we  do  not  say  the  first 
teachers  of  this  doctrine,  but  others  most 
ready  to  disparage  the  Gospel  for 
**  other -worldness'*— are  here  most  eager 
to  have  it  apply  to  another  world.  But 
in  Tain.  It  is  for  the  present  world  ex- 
clusively. No  fair  exegesis  will  prom- 
ise its  proclamation  in  heaven  or  hell  as 
here.  However,  to  find  fault  with  dis- 
courses about  crowns  and  sceptres, 
white  robes,  golden  streets,  and  waving 
palms,  and  to  demand  that  we  shall 
rather  talk  of  ploughs,  pick  and  shovel, 
yardstick,  frying-pans,  and  wash-tubs 
is  not  wise,  because  it  is  not  best  for 
these  very  toilers  now.  Hope  is  a  pres- 
ent force  of  immense  value,  and  pick 
and  shovel  are  easier  for  their  associa- 
tion with  palms  and  crowns. 

For  this  world  of  men  Jesus  died. 
And  to  overcome  this  world  of  adverse 
powers  now  is  the  victory  of  faith.  It 
is  to  have  independence  of  our  environ- 
ment for  spiritual  joy  and  abiding.  To 
have  a  new  world  within  which  is  close 
to  heaven.  If  the  body  be  in  severe  ill- 
ness, tortured  with  pain,  burning  with 
fever,  unable  to  move  a  muscle,  yet  is 
peace  uninterrupted  with  God.  If  it 
be  panics  and  poverty  the  joy  is  in  the 
Lord.  If  persecutions  and  prison,  faith 
Kings  praises  until  the  walls  totter  and 
doors  fly  open. 

Let  the  scientist  assert  that  man  is  a 
creature  of  his  surroundings.  So  be  is 
with  God  left  out.     But  with  faith  in 


God  he  is  a  new  creature,  having  powers 
divine  within  reach.  His  peace  is  from 
above,  his  joy  from  within.  His  soul 
is  free,  and  by  faith  the  commonplace 
is  transfigured,  his  energies  are  on  fire, 
and  he  is  a  channel  of  Divine  power 
toward  men.  Is  not  this  a  most  glori- 
ous opportunity  ?  Would  you  have  me 
now  argue  that  faith  is  only  the  stem 
demand  of  Christian  duty  ?  Nay ! 
faith  is  a  privilege,  an  oflfcr  of  closest 
relationship  with  Jesus.  There  is  no 
other  such  opportunity  for  men. 


OITE-SIDEDNESS  m  BELiaiON. 

By  James  Douglas,  M.A.,  Brixton, 
IX^NDON,  S.  W. 

Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned, — Hosea 
vli.  8. 

Scripture  is  less  a  book  for  the 
schools  than  for  the  home.  It  is  more 
colloquial  than  scientific ;  its  terms  are 
less  technical  than  popular ;  and  its 
figures  are  less  ornate  than  homely  and 
expressive. 

We  have  an  example  here.  *  *  Ephraim 
is  a  cake  not  turned*'  is  a  voice  for  the 
million.  It  does  not  require  a  knowl- 
edge of  letters  to  see  the  meaning  ;  all 
it  requires  is  a  knowledge  of  life  in  its 
commonplace  forms.  Even  a  child 
knows  what  will  happen  if  the  cuke  be 
not  turned.  The  side  exposed  will 
catch  the  fire,  it  will  be  burned  and 
blackened,  while  the  other  side  will  re- 
main sodden  and  heavy.  The  cake  will 
be  ruined  on  both  sides,  and  be  wholly 
unfit  for  use. 

The  character  represented  in  this  fig- 
ure is  legible  to  all.  As  the  cake  not 
turned  is  a  compound  not  equable,  as 
it  is  both  underdone  and  overdone, 
clammy  in  part  and  blistered  in  part, 
so  it  denotes  a  type  of  character  at  once 
distempered  and  untempered,  a  char- 
acter that  lacks  unity,  that  is  spoiled  by 
defect  and  damaged  by  excess,  an  in- 
consistent whole  upon  which,  which- 
ever way  you  view  it,  the  result  is 
marred.  The  difl[iculty  does  not  con- 
sist in  interpreting  the  figure  itself,  but 
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rather  in  applying  it,  and  in  applying 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  us  to  turn  in 
time  so  as  Dot  to  spoil  the  cake. 

L  The  grounds  of  this  impeachment. 
The  indictment  against  Ephraim  was  a 
serious  one,  but  it  was  not  brought 
against  him  without  a  cause.  There 
were  grounds  for  it.  Note  a  few  of  the 
more  important : 

1.  The  first  we  see  in  the  eighth  verse 
taken  as  a  whole  :  "  Ephraim,  he  hath 
mixed  himself  among  the  people ; 
Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned."  The 
meaning  is  because  Ephraim  hath  done 
this,  because  he  hath  mixed  himself 
among  the  people,  therefore  he  is  a  cake 
not  turned.  He  has  marred  his  char- 
actei'and  usefulness,  like  a  cake  spoiled 
in  the  baking,  which  is  both  overbaked 
and  raw.  Ephraim,  in  a  word,  has 
missed  the  grand  practical  design  of  re- 
ligion, which  is  entire  separation  unto 
God. 

There  are  many  unturned  cakes  to- 
day from  the  same  cause— many  per- 
sons who  seek,  like  Ephraim,  to  com- 
bine in  themselves  contradictory  quali- 
ties. They  would  steer  north  by  south  ; 
they  would  serve  God  and  Manunon, 
they  would  be  friends  of  the  world  and 
friends  of  God  too  ;  they  would  be 
spiritual  on  one  side  and  carnal  on  the 
other.  Like  Ephraim,  they  profess  re- 
ligion and  attend  to  its  ordinances ; 
and,  like  Ephraim  also,  they  mix  them- 
selves with  the  world.  They  have  a 
side  that  is  religiously  baked  and  a  side 
that  is  carnally  crude.  They  believe  in 
being  turned  to  the  sacred  fire,  but  they 
do  not  believe  in  being  done  through. 
With  all  their  profession  they  like  to  be 
on  level  terms  with  those  that  know  not 
God,  and  who  care  only  for  the  mate- 
rial world  that  their  senses  disclose. 
Hence  they  are  just  as  keen  fortune- 
hunters  as  those  that  make  no  profes- 
sion ;  just  as  worldly  shrewd,  just  as 
bent  on  gain,  just  as  eager  to  have  their 
children  well  settled  in  society,  just  as 
much  mixed  up  with  earth  and  eartlily 
things  as  the  people  of  the  world  them- 
selves. And  so,  as  in  Ephraim*8  case, 
they  are  cakes  not  turned.     They  are 


religiously  blistered  and  carnally  sod- 
den. 

2.  A  second  ground  for  this  impeach- 
ment is  seen  in  the  indisposition  of 
Ephraim  to  look  to  God,  to  call  upon 
Him,  to  count  on  Him  as  the  grand  unit 
of  power  against  the  enemy.  There  is 
a  vein  of  extreme  pathos  in  Jehovah's 
plaint,  verse  7,  *  *  There  is  none  among 
them  that  calleth  upon  Me  ;"  and  in 
verse  11  He  adds,  **  They  call  to  Egypt ; 
they  go  to  Assyria."  These  Ephraim- 
ites  kept  their  religion  for  ceremonies 
and  State  occasions ;  it  was  not  an 
every-day  working  religion.  It  was  to 
them  a  kind  of  etiquette  ;  it  was  not  to 
them  a  practical  stay  and  support. 
They  had  a  notional  knowledge  of  God, 
but  they  did  not  seek  after  an  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  Him.  And  in  the 
day  of  trouble  they  showed  what  they 
were— namely,  a  cake  not  turned,  Jeho- 
vah was  in  their  notions  ;  He  was  not  in 
their  trust.  Had  He  been  in  their  trust 
they  would  have  turned  round  to  Him 
in  their  trouble.  The  cake  would  have 
been  browned  on  both  sides.  Tlieir 
notional  knowledge  of  Grod  would  have 
been  supplemented  by  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  Him.  Instead  of  calling 
to  Egypt  or  going  to  Assyria  for  alli- 
ance they  would  have  looked  to  the 
Lord  and  strengthened  themselves  in 
their  God,  and  He  would  have  repeated 
former  mercies  by  His  delivering  hand. 

How  many  unturned  cakes  there  are 
among  us  in  these  times  also  I  How 
many  have  a  name  to  live  and  are  dead  I 
To  a  certain  extent  they  have  the  right 
notion,  but  it  does  not  determine  their 
practice  nor  lead  them  to  seek  the  con- 
firmation of  experience.  Hence  the 
cake  is  done  only  on  one  side  ;  and  in 
being  done  only  on  one  side,  it  is  even 
on  that  side  overdone  and  spoiled.  Bel- 
ter never  to  have  known  the  truth  at 
all,  than  for  the  truth  never  to  influence 
the  practice  and  issue  in  experience. 
The  oflice  of  trial  is  that  we  may  trust 
God  ;  the  significance  of  danger  is  that 
we  may  look  to  the  Lord  our  Rock. 
*  *  Say  ye  not,  A  confederacy,  to  all  them 
to  whom  this  people  shall  say,  A  con- 
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federacy ;  neither  fear  ye  their  fear, 
nor  be  afraid.  Sanctify  the  Lord  of 
hosts  Himself ;  and  let  Him  be  your 
fear,  and  let  Him  be  your  dread.  And 
He  sliall  be  for  a  sanctuary. ' '  The  cake 
needs  to  be  turned.  The  verbal  knowl- 
edge of  Gk)d  needs  to  be  verified  by 
trust  and  obedience.  The  man  who 
professes  and  does  not  practise  is  a  cake 
unturned.  The  man  to  whom  €k>d  is  a 
notion,  even  though  it  be  a  venerated 
notion  and  not  a  practical  resource,  is 
the  same.  We  are  not  to  be  unmanned 
by  trouble ;  still  less  are  we  to  make 
an  arm  of  flesh  our  trust.  No  ;  we  are 
to  turn  the  cake.  We  are  to  meet 
emergence  by  trust  and  danger  by 
faith.  Thus  shall  we  verify  the  Sav- 
iour's grace  and  the  Father's  care.  and. 
to  keep  to  the  figure,  become  spiritually 
well  baked  throughout. 

8.  Another  ground  of  Ephraim's  im- 
peachment was  pridt.  We  see  this  in 
verse  10  :  "  The  pride  of  Israel  testifleth 
lo  His  face."  Now,  pride  is  always  a 
one-sided  and.  therefore,  spiritually 
false  thing.  Pride  is  based  on  fleshly 
comparison.  No  one  could  be  proud 
who  saw  himself  in  the  Divine  light. 
**  I  have  heard  of  Thee  with  the  hear- 
ing of  the  ear,"  says  Job,  "but  now 
mine  eyes  seeth  Thee.  Wherefore  I 
abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes."  If  self-complacence  creeps 
into  our  hearts,  it  is  quite  time  the  cake 
was  turned.  There  is  no  room  for 
glorying  in  self.  Even  the  wise  man 
may  not  glory  in  his  wisdom.  It  is  in- 
cipient idolatry.  Fleshly  estimates  are 
vain.  Such  comparisons  are  not  only 
odious,  but  ruinous.  Pride  is  one-sided. 
The  cake  must  be  turned.  And  in 
order  to  this,  evermore  turn  to  the  Di-  * 
vine  light,  that,  learning  your  nothing- 
ness, you  may  acquire  the  perfectness 
that  is  in  Christ  and  become  a  united, 
consistent,  harmonious  whole. 

4.  A  still  further  ground  of  Ephraim's 
impeachment  lay  in  their  licentious 
and  inordinate  use  of  temporal  things. 
Heated  by  wine,  they  were  carried,  in 
various  directions,  into  intemperate  ex- 
cess.   Upon  an  almond  branch  may  ap- 


pear simultaneously  buds,  blossoms,  and 
almonds  ;  but  not  upon  the  same  stock 
can  spirituality  and  sensuality  find  co- 
existent development.  Those  who  riot 
and  make  wanton,  who  sate  their  souls 
in  material  things,  to  whom  earthly 
good  is  iht  good — all  these  are  as  cakes 
unturned.  There  is  no  harm  that  you 
take  your  dinner  with  a  relish,  that  you 
enjoy  what  God  gives.  But  if  in  these 
outward  thiners  your  soul's  essential 
gratification  is  found,  then  you  are  an 
unturned  cake.  **  I  keep  under  my 
body,"  says  Paul,  '*  and  bring  it  into 
subjection,  lest  that  by  any  means, 
when  I  have  preached  to  others  I  my- 
self should  be  a  castaway. "  There  is  a 
possibility  of  ruining  the  cake  through 
self-indulgence.  If  Paul  stood  in  awe 
of  such  a  catastrophe,  no  less  should 
we.  Cultivate  delight  in  the  Lord,  that 
sordid  appetite  may  be  kept  in  check 
with  infiexible  rein. 

II.  The  teachings  that  underlie 
Ephraim's  impeachment.  These  teach- 
ings strongly  emphasize : 

1.  The  need  of  a  proper  balance  of 
character.  It  is  well— «.^.,  that  we 
should  have  zeal.  But  zeal  is  only  one 
side  of  the  cake.  What  is  zeal  without 
knowledge  ?  or  zeal  that  is  contrary  to 
knowledge  ?  It  is  a  cake  unturned,  a 
character  distempered,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  untempered  on  the  other. 

The  like  applies  to  fidelity  and  love. 
How  important  to  speak  the  truth  ;  and 
especially  important  is  it  when  the  truth 
in  question  is  unwelcome  or  unpalat- 
able. But  even  such  fidelity  needs  to 
be  sustained  by  love  if  the  cake  is  not 
to  be  ruined  in  the  baking. 

So  with  knowing  and  doing.  Both 
sides  must  be  duly  tempered,  for  here, 
as  elsewhere,  one-sidedness  is  fatal. 
"If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are 
ye  if  ye  do  them." 

On  the  same  principle  we  have  to  cul- 
tivate at  one  and  the  same  time  energy 
and  repose,  the  power  to  do  and  the 
power  to  bear  God's  will.  Even  faith 
itself  is  a  cake  of  two  sides,  both  of 
which  have  to  be  browned.  For  faith 
has  its  waiting  as  well  as  its  working 
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time ;   and  while  he  that  believes  is 
streauous,  he  is  also  at  leisure  too. 

2.  Once  more,  the  teachings  in  ques- 
tion strongly  emphasize  the  need  of  a 
proper  balance  of  truth.  The  applica- 
tion here  we  leave  to  the  reader  him- 
self. 

3.  In  conclusion,  the  general  drift  of 
the  whole  subject  suggests  to  our  mind 
the  need  of  a  correspondence  between 
what  Christ  has  done  for  us  and  what 
He  is  doing  in  us  by  His  Spirit.  To  be 
well  baked  we  need  the  cross  of  Christ 
translated  into  experience.  Paul  knew 
Christ's  cross  as  a  means  of  experi- 
mental crucifixion.  The  thought  in 
Paul's  mind  was  more  than  a  judicial 
dying  with  Christ.  It  was  that  cer- 
tainly, but  not  that  alone.  To  him  it 
meant  a  death  experienced  within,  in 
which  the  world  became  dead  to  him 
and  he  to  it.  Thus  did  he  become  one 
with  Christ  in  His  dying  and  in  His 
rising — a  man  on  whose  heart  the  Lord 
Jesus  placed  both  His  feet. 


AHEBZCA'S  FEIVXLEaES  AND  FEBILS. 

By  Kebr  B.  Tupper,  D.D.  [Baptist], 
Denver,  Col. 

He  hath  not  dealt  $o  icWi  my  nation,— 
Ps.  cxlvii.  20. 

Seven  golden  ages  there  have  been 
in  the  world's  life,  which  artists  have 
delighted  to  paint  and  poets  to  sing  and 
historians  to  make  inmiortal — Egypt 
under  the  Ptolemies,  Palestine  under 
Solomon,  Athens  under  Pericles,  Rome 
under  Augustus,  France  under  Louis 
XIV.,  Italy  under  LeoX.,  and  England 
under  Elizabeth— each  a  great,  glorious 
period  as  the  world  counts  greatness 
and  glory.  But  to  the  intelligent  stu- 
dent of  history  in  our  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  enlightenment  and  reform,  there 
appears  a  better  age  and  a  better  land 
under  the  free  republic  of  America, 
which  alone  of  earth's  governments  Is 
of  the  people  and  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people.  If  the  gifted  Guizot  could 
declare  that  the  wider  and  more  intelli- 
gent a  view  a  Frenchman  takes  of  his 


land  the  stronger  will  be  his  partiotism 
and  the  nobler  his  inspiration,  with  far 
greater  truth  may  the  declaration  be 
made  of  an  American,  as,  looking  over 
the  past  four  hundred  years,  he  beholds 
in  these  western  seas  a  new  continent 
discovered  and  peopled,  a  new  civiliza- 
tion planted  and  developed,  a  new  and 
nobler  era  dawn  than  the  world  has 
ever  known  before.  Ours  is  a  land 
with  no  king  nor  subject,  no  master  nor 
slave.  Over  us  reigns  no  Francis  XL  of 
Naples  nor  Louis  XV.  of  France  nor 
Philip  I.  of  Spain  nor  Bloody  Mary  of 
England.  On  the  contrary,  we  rejoice, 
with  tranquil  and  triumphant  hope,  in 
a  home  of  priceless  personal  liberty,  of 
exalted  social  prerogatives,  of  universal 
political  equality,  of  absolute,  joyous, 
unrestricted  religious  freedom.  No  Ro- 
man arena,  no  Coliseum  agony,  no  Bar- 
tholomew massacre,  no  Inquisitorial  fire. 
Rather  that  which  John  Milton  declared 
would  some  day  come  America  has  actu- 
alized ;  not  many  sovereignties  in  one 
united  commonwealth,  but  many  com- 
monwealths in  one  united  and  entrusted 
sovereignty.  No  wonder  each  of  us 
makes  it  his  proudest  boast,  CivU 
Americanus  sum. 

This  special  occasion  which  has 
drawn  us  here  to-night  must  be  of  in- 
terest to  every  true  American— native- 
born  or  foreign-bom.  The  order  whose 
members  gather  with  us  at  this  hour  in 
so  large  and  inspiring  a  body  represent 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  government  and  religion.  Who 
alone  may  compose  this  order  ?  They 
only  who  possess  five  qualifications  : 

1.  A  good  moral  character.  Ameri- 
can mechanics,  see  to  it  this  moral 
standard  never  be  lowered.  Righteous- 
ness alone  exalts  a  nation. 

2.  Belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  union.  The  fool 
alone  hath  said  in  his  heart,  no  Ood. 

8.  Opposition  to  union  of  Church  and 
State.  It  was  the  Christ  who  said  : 
"  Render  unto  Caesar  that  which  is  of 
Coesar,  and  to  God  that  which  is  of  God. 

4.  Fidelity  to  free  education  and  the 
American  public-school  system,  guard- 
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iug  ever  that  system  with  brave  heart 
and  heroic  contest  against  sectarian  in- 
terference, and  upholding  ever  in  con- 
nection with  it  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Bible,  which  is  the  charter  of  liberty  as 
well  as  the  oracle  of  faith,  the  book  of 
learning  as  well  as  the  manual  of  devo- 
tion. 

5.  Protection  to  American  institu- 
tions and  the  promulgation  of  Ameri- 
can principles  with  the  ever-inspiring 
motto :  *  *  Our  country,  right  or  wrong ;" 
to  help  it  get  right  when  wrong ;  to 
help  it  on  when  right. 

Every  genuine  American  can  sub- 
scribe to  all  this  if  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
he  believes  in  these  five  things  in  con- 
nection with  our  nation— -the  defence  of 
its  existence,  the  preservation  of  its 
peace,  the  protection  of  its  rights,  the 
augmentation  of  its  strength,  and  the 
culture  and  development  of  its  moral 
and  spiritual  character. 

But  in  order  to  the  consummation  of 
all  this  there  are  to  be  in  the  future,  as 
never  in  the  past,  heroic  contests  on  the 
part  of  brave,  true,  liberty-loving  Ameri- 
cans. Along  with  all  oiir  national  ad- 
vantages, and  they  are  many,  touching 
as  they  do  our  life  physical,  social, 
intellectual,  political  and  religious,  we, 
as  a  nation,  are  confronted— what  intel- 
ligent man  or  woman  is  blind  to  it? 
— with  dangers  gigantic,  insidious,  ever 
increasing  and  ever  more  formidable, 
with  forces  essentially  inimical  to  an 
American  civilization  and  the  genius  of 
our  free  institutions— dangers  of  forces 
which  must  be  met  with  manly  courage 
or  they  will  sweep  away,  as  with  a 
mighty  tidal  wave,  the  whole  fabric  of 
our  national  glory.  We  have  neither 
time  nor  disposition  this  evening  to  dis- 
cuss these  with  anything  like  fulness, 
but  to  my  prophetic  eye  there  are  for 
us,  as  a  nation,  in  the  future,  three 
great  and  notable  contests— not  with 
cannon  ball  and  powder  and  sword,  it 
may  be,  but  with  mind  and  heart  and 
ballot ;  yet  battles  as  real  as  Marathon 
or  Thermopylae,  Gettysburg  or  Rappa- 
hannock. 

The  battles  to  which  in  the  future,  as 


never  before,  you  and  I  are  to  be  called 
by  the.  bugle  blast  of  patriotism  and 
piety  are  three : 

1.  To  save  our  land  from  unrestrict- 
ed immigration  of  all  kinds  and  classes. 

2.  To  protect  America  against  the 
omion  of  Church  and  State,  as  it  now 
exists  in  Europe,  a  baneful  curse  ;  and 

3.  To  hurl  back  all  the  assaults  upon 
our  public  schools,  which  are  a  nursery 
of  our  patriots,  a  bulwark  of  our  lib- 
erty, a  glory  of  our  land. 

Permit  me  to  speak  earnestly  and 
judiciously  on  each  of  these  coming 
American  battles. 

And  first,  one  of  our  strongest  future 
contests  is  to  have  relation  to  the  union 
of  Church  and  State.  Truer  words 
were  never  spoken  than  those  of  Martin 
Luther :  "  Over  the  soul  €k)d  can  and 
will  allow  no  one  to  rule  but  Himself. 
The  rights  of  the  spirit  alone  are  inalien- 
able rights.  A  man  may  alienate  an 
outward  thing,  but  personality  never. 
The  surrender  of  individual  conscience 
and  wHl  to  anything  external,  as  State, 
or  pastor,  or  priest,  is  the  degradation 
of  personality."  This  being  true,  we 
see  that  the  State  must  take  caie  of 
national  things,  and  leave  religion  and 
religious  things  alone ;  the  Church 
must  take  care  of  spiritual  things,  and 
leave  the  State  and  civil  things  alone. 
Qod  means  the  two  to  have  no  connec- 
tion. Christ's  was  a  spiritual  kingdom 
absolutely.  He  meant  his  servants  to 
follow  Him  here.  Beginning  with  Con- 
stantine,  the  Church  has  failed  to  obey, 
and  rivers  of  blood  have  been  shed. 
The  Established  Church  of  Europe  is  in 
no  few  respects  a  curse.  Our  American 
civilization  is  the  better  because  our 
Church  life  is  the  freer.  Ever  since  in 
Rhode  Island  Roger  Williams  taught 
that  civil  authority  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  human  conscience,  the  world  has 
learned  a  new  lesson.  Largely  because 
of  this  position  our  Constitution  says  to- 
day :  **  No  religious  test  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office 
under  the  United  States,"  and  "  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  laws  respecting  the 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
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the  free  exercise  of  it"  Thank  €k)d, 
to-day  and  here  the  Bible  is  open,  the 
ministry  free,  and  each  person  and  sect 
and  Church  may  think  and  act  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  No 
wonder  that  here,  as  nowhere  else  in 
the  world,  pure,  unemasculated  re- 
ligion, uncovered  by  human  ritual  and 
untainted  by  human  tradition,  is  having 
free  course  and  being  glorified.  In 
1788  we  liave  1400  Christian  ministers ; 
to-day,  95.000;  then  2000  churches; 
to-day,  142,000 ;  then  200,000  church- 
members  ;  to-day,  13,500,000. 

Another  of  our  battles  is  to  be  fought 
in  preservation  of  free  education  and 
our  public-school  system.  No  nation 
is  so  advanced  as  ours  in  popular  edu- 
cation. England,  with  30,000,000  popu- 
lation, has  7000  students  in  imiversi- 
ties ;  Grermany,  with  50,000,000  popu- 
lation, has  25,000  ;  America,  with  65,- 
000,000,  has  70,000  college  students, 
5000  theological,  20,000  legal  and  medi- 
cal, a  grand  total  of  nearly  100,000. 
Our  libraries  exceed  Europe's  by  20,- 
000,000  volumes.  Our  printing  presses 
send  out  15,000  daily  and  weekly  peri- 
odicals, with  25,000,000  subscribers. 
Public  opinion  is  here  dominant  as  uo- 
where  else.  Our  masses  are  educated 
as  well  as  our  classes.  Dr.  McGlynn 
well  says,  **  The  American  people  have 
Justly  looked  upon  the  public  school  as 
the  palladium  of  their  liberties,  and  the 
necessary  safeguards  of  the  republic." 
In  1876  General  Grant  feelingly  said  to 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee :  "If  we 
are  to  have  another  contest  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  national  existence,  the  divid- 
ing line  will  not  be  Mason  and  Dixon's, 
but  between  intelligence  and  patriotism 
and  ignorance  and  ambition.  Let  us 
labor  for  free  press,  free  speech,  free 
thought ;  keep  Church  and  State  dis- 
tinct. Let  not  one  dollar  appropriated 
for  education  be  given  over  to  sectarian 
schoolb. ' '  And  to  Grant's  sentiment  all 
true  Americans  from  the  lakes  to  the 
gulf,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, will  say,  "  Amen  and  amen." 

Unrestricted  immigration  is  another 
thing  against  which  we  must  battle 


heroically.  More  than  21,000,000  for- 
eigners and  their  children  are  on  our 
shores  from  Europe  alone ;  11,000,000 
have  come  since  1820.  We  have  nearly 
twice  as  many  Irishmen  as  has  Ireland. 
Our  44,000  Italians  in  1880  have  become 
807,000  in  1893.  Eighty  per  cent  of  New 
York  is  made  up  of  foreigners.  Now, 
what  of  these  f  Many  are  noble  men  and 
women,  valuable  acquisitions ;  many 
are  paupers  and  criminals.  Boyesen, 
himself  a  Scandinavian,  says,  **  America 
is  now  drawing  from  lower  and  lower 
European  strata. ' '  Something  must  be 
done  to  arrest  the  arrival  of  the  anarchbt 
and  nihilist  and  every  base  element 
among  us— men  with  no  knowledge  of 
our  history  and  no  regard  for  our  laws. 
In  fifteen  of  our  States  an  alien  may 
vote ;  in  eight  no  registration  is  re- 
quired ;  in  three  registration  is  forbid- 
den, and  only  four  require  an  educa- 
tional qualification.  No  wonder  that 
in  the  presence  of  Mafia  organizations 
in  New  Orleans,  and  anarchical  revolu- 
tionists in  Chicago,  and  nihilistic  insur- 
rectionists in  Pennsylvania,  a  dominant 
question  to-day  before  the  patriot  and 
philanthropist  citizen  and  Christian  is 
this.  How  shall  we  Americanize  them 
before  they  foreignize  us,  Christianize 
them  before  they  demoralize  us,  save 
them  before  they  sink  us  ?  Truly  it  is 
time  for  true,  liberty-loving  Americans 
to  revise  their  laws  and  cast  their  bal- 
lots and  speak  their  minds  and  direct 
their  energies  in  the  interest  of  national 
preservation  and  perpetuity. 


STBIZniS  TBOVSHTS  FBOV  BECEHT 
8EB1I0MS. 

Paul  was  a  very  earneet,  sincere  man.  His 
pecnliaritles  came  from  the  composition  of  his 
mind  :  the  tone  of  his  nature ;  that  which  was 
chief  in  him  was  such  through  what  we  would, 
perhaps,  call  imaginary.  He  was  not  a  thinker 
as  we  of  to-day  count  tninkers.  He  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  dry,  mathematical  form  of  thinklnK 
outaprohlem;  he  had  a  mental  eye,  so  quick 
and  clear  and  strong  that  anything  presented  to 
him  spiritually  was  as  clear  as  any  obtect  brought 
before  the  eye— vivid,  clear,  real,  making  its  im- 
pression on  mind  and  heart,  ruling  his  affections 
and  sentiments.  He  was  intense ;  I  would  say 
that  he  was  a  genius.  But  what  do  we  mean  by 
a  genius  r  One  whose  energv  exceeds  the  energy 
of  every  other  man  about  Elm  and  whose  force 
is  distributed  through  his  power,  though  it  may 
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be  pre-eminent  in  natore.  These  were  the  qo*!- 
ities  of  this  man.  What  he  saw  he  saw  clearly, 
perfectly,  and  he  felt  what  he  saw  deepl v.  strong- 
\j.  He  was  able  to  bind  together  aU  his  latent 
forces  with  the  power  of  the  divine  spirit.  This 
man  bad  been  sincere  from  the  rery  first.  What 
he  believed  in  he  held  steadily  before  his  mind  ; 
it  went  nmning  throngh  the  currents  of  his  life's 
blood,  tinglea  throngh  his  nenres.  He  was 
ready  to  devote  himself  at  any  cost  to  the  service 
of  Jehovah.  No  man  ever  opened  his  heart  and 
laid  bare  before  men,  letting  them  know  his  in- 
most secrets,  as  did  Paol.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
joy  to  ns  that  he  was  moved  to  write  these  let- 
ters. The  tmth  was  held  before  his  mind  and 
revealed  in  his  character  and  exhibited  in  his 
life  and  came  forth  in  his  acts  in  the  simplest 
manner— he  lived  what  he  preached.—Zhiry^o. 
(Acts  xvl.  25.) 

Rbkan,  the  great  French  unbeliever,  on  being 
remonstrated  with  for  his  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity, said  he  was  not  opposied  to  the  Protestant 
Chorches,  bat  to  great  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions.  I  can  well  understand  that.  Humble 
Bocietiea  of  Christians,  having  no  other  object 
bat  to  glorify  God  In  true  service  to  humanity, 
have  been  among  the  mightiest  forces  on  behalf 
of  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty ;  but  a  power- 
ful ecclesiastical  oiganixation  Is  in  great  danser 
of  being  In jurloos  to  the  freedom  of  men  ;  a  de- 
fender of  what  Is  established,  an  enemy  to  real 
progress.  Free  churches  might  unite  in  one 
grand  organisation,  but  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
course  is  open  to  very  grave  doubt.  The  Church 
has  suffered  enough  already  in  that  direction. 
The  pathway  of  its  history  Is  strevm  with  its 
dissenten  and  heretics  who  have  soffered  death 
because  of  that  desire  for  uniformity  which  was 
generated  in  that  powerful  confederacy  miscalled 
the  Catholic  Chureh,  than  which  the  world  has 
seen  nothing  more  nncathollc— J?ogrtfr».  (Eph. 
Iv.  3) 

How  will  the  pool  of  corrupt  politics  ever  be 
purified  If  religious  teachere  and  other  good  men 
stand  aloof  from,  the  performance  of  their  politi- 
cal duties  7  If  a  city  or  country  be  good  enough 
for  a  man  to  find  a  home  and  to  make  a  living 
therein,  they  are  good  enough  to  demand  of  him 
the  discharge  of  every  duty  becoming  a  loyal  and 
patriotic  citizen.  The  country  whose  law  pro- 
tects me  is  a  country  whose  laws  I  should  sup- 
port ;  so  I  reasoned  when  I  became  a  naturalised 
citizen.  The  man  who  Is  so  engrossed  with 
the  duties  of  the  other  world  that  he  cannot 
perform  his  duties  in  this  world  is  not  llkelv 
ever  to  see  another  world  as  good  as  this  world. 
The  better  the  man  religiously,  the  more  de- 
Toted  ought  he  to  be  pataiotically.  Indeed,  as  a 
teacher  or  the  Bible,  a  man  will  find  as  he  studies 
its  wonderful  story  that  it  stimulated  the  noblest 
patriotism,  even  as  it  fans  the  fiame  of  the  most 
lervent  yie^j.—MacArthur.    (Psalm  cxxil.  6.) 

Ir  there  is  anything  exceptional  in  our  own  day, 
it  is  that  in  every  relationship  of  public  and  pri- 
vate !ife  authority  is  diminishing  and  the  power 
of  influence  is  increasing.  Men  are  strong  iu  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  their  convictions.  He 
who  has  a  firm  grasp  of  great  principles— and 
surely  that  Is  the  Christian's  claim— can  apply 
them  with  the  greatest  flexibility.  St  Paul  had 
on  answer  to  all  the  temporary  problems  which 
were  laid  before  him.  Conditions  have  changed, 
but  the  value  of  his  answers  remains,  because 
they  were  fruitful  applications  of  eternal  truths. 
He  was  careful  to  allow  Utitude,  to  recoprnize 
differences  of  enlightenment,  to  respect  sensi- 
tiveness of  conscience,  to  take  account  of  pres- 
ent distress,  to  observe  proportion,  to  abstain 
from  minute  injunctions,    we  see  in  Him  the 


power  of  Christian  sympathy  to  overthrow  need- 
less barriera.  We  see  the  process  by  which  the 
*  hearts  of  the  fathere  could  be  turned  to  their 


I  barriera.    We  see  the  process  by  which  the 
eartsof  the  fathere  could  be  turned  to  their 
children,  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  their 


fathers.''  We  see  how  carefully  the  great  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles  could  respect  the  timorous 
scruples  of  the  Jewish  converts  without  sacri. 
flcing  the  great  principle  of  Christian  liberty. 
We  see  how  a  powerful  mind,  penetrated  with 
the  mightiness  and  universality  of  God's  revela- 
tion, could  accept  differences  of  opinion,  and 
flnd  room  for  divergent  attitodes  of  mind.  He 
protested  only  against  wickedness  and  intol- 
erance, against  those  who  narrowed  the  meaning 
of  the  Gospel  to  suit  their  own  prejudicea,  or 
who  abused  its  liberty  to  Introduce  disorder.— 
OrtigAton,    (Mai.  iv.  6.) 

Ant  one  who  i^  conversant  with  cnrrent  lit- 
erature knows  that  Society,  especially  in  its  in- 
dustrial conditions  and  contmsts,  is  now  sub- 
jected to  criticism  more  searching,  more  restless, 
more  intense  than  hns  ever  been  known  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world  Not  only  are  large 
masses  of  men  dissatiefled  with  their  lot,  but 
many  sober-minded,  intelligent  men  have  become 
questionere  and  critics  of  the  conditions  of  hu- 
man society.  And  under  the  pressure  of  these 
practical  questions  the  Christian  mind,  theChrln- 
tian  heart,  of  the  world,  seeks  again  to  flnd  its 
Lord.  We  most  recover  the  Christ  in  modem 
society.  We  must  Inform  all  social  orrainlza- 
tlons  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Such  is  the 
earnest  Christian  thought  and  prayer  of  the 
hour.  All  social  Imaginations  that  Intervene 
between  the  (Christ  and  the  great  heartof  human- 
ity are  to  be  cast  down.  A  new  captivity  of  the 
thoughts  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ  Is  our  promise  of  the 
century  about  to  come.— Smyth,    (2  Cor.  z.  5.) 

Thbrb  come  times  in  this  world  of  men  when 
revolution  Is  the  one  way  oat  to  liberty,  the  one 
way  Into  righteousness,  when  the  world  is  re- 
deemed by  being  turned  upside  down.  Could 
one  study  comprehensively  the  history  of  soci- 
ety—political, ecclesiastical,  social,  domestic, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Its  revolution,  one 
would  recognize  revolution  as  an  intcsral  part 
of  the  divine  order.  The  history  of  clvfl  Uber^ 
and  the  reformation  of  the  State,  the  history  of 
ecclesiastical  liberty  and  the  reformation  of  the 
Chureh,  the  history  of  spiritual  liberty  and  the 
reformation  of  homes  and  hearts,  is  very  largely 
a  history  of  revolutions.  But  what  are  revolu- 
tions? Many  of  them,  as  every  American  knows 
who  rememben  Gettysburg,  and  Bunker  Hill,  or 
Paris  in  the  last  days  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
or  the  Cromwellian  outburet  ajndnst  the  Stuarts, 
were  hurricanes  of  blood  and  flre  sweeping  over 
States  and  upturning  national  life  with  wild  con- 
fusions. But  the  essential  things  aboat  the  rev- 
olutions that  have  redeemed  humaniw  were  not 
the  blood,  the  flre,  the  clash  of  sworos.  the  war 
of  words.  The  essential  thing  whicn  makes 
revolution  so  large  a  part  of  the  divine  order  Is 
that  It  means  the  breaking  up  of  systems  that 
have  done  their  work  ana  whose  ome  to  pass 
away  has  come.  There  can  be  great  revolutions 
without  blood,  or  flret,  or  clash  of  swords,  or  war 
of  words ;  great  revolutions  that  are  as  calm  and 
silent  as  God  Himself,  coming  Into  the  world  as 
Christ  came  into  the  world,  not  to  strive  and  cry 
to  be  heard  in  the  street,  but  clothed  in  the  dig- 
nity of  truth  and  nerved  by  the  omnipotence  of 
conscious  right,  to  overcome  the  old  order  by  the 
new,  to  usher  the  sovereignty  of  another  King, 
to  change  not  the  methods  only,  but  the  motives 
of  men.  And  there  come  times  In  the  State,  In 
the  Chureh,  In  the  household  and  In  the  heart, 
when  progress  Is  Impossible  apart  from  revolu- 
tion ;  when  things  must  be  turned  upside  down 
to  be  redeemed,  quickened  and  renewed.  Periods 
of  moral  and  spbitual  depression  come  to  com- 
munities, households,  and  persons.  But  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  a  remedy  exists  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  that  revolutionary  Christ, 
who  came  not  only  to  die  for  the  world,  but, 
through  spiritual  agencies,  we  dimly  comprehend 
and  are  slow  of  heart  to  believe,  also  to  turn  the 
world  upside  down,~i7atf,    (Acts  xvil.  6,  70 
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Hamt  are  the  inflUmces  which  might  be  gath- 
ered from  the  historic  page  of  the  recovery  of 
some  Christian  tmth  ana  power  by  men  who,  at 
the  coat  of  peace  and  in  peril  even  of  life,  have 
bravely  cast  down  social  and  religious  imagina- 
tions amid  which  the  Master's  true  spirit  was 
being  lost.  Such  famous  examples  show  that 
this  woric  of  Christian  restoration  often  must 
needs  be  done,  that  it  is  worlc  to  which  the  Head 
of  the  Church  in  any  age  may  call  and  anoint 
His  true  servants  to  do— the  work  often  arduous 
and  usually  for  a  time  misunderstood,  even 
among  brethren,  of  casting  down  whatever  is 
merely  imaginary,  and  finding  what  is  real  and 
eternal  in  the  faiths  and  traditions  of  the  Church. 
With  all  the  chapters  of  Church  history  as  our 
lesson-book,  it  would  be  either  unpardonable 
pride  on  our  part,  or  else  pitiable  ignorance,  for 
us  to  suppose  ttiat  we  can  be  wholly  exempt 
from  such  necessitv ;  that  we  alone  may  not 
need,  as  all  the  Christian  generations  before  us 
have  needed,  to  be  rid  of  numan  imaginations, 
to  bring  down  high  things  that  obscure  the  light 
of  the  true  God,  and  to  find  again  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  churches,  for  the  spiritual  faith  of 
our  age,  and  for  our  most  personal  life,  the  true 
Christ  and  His  rule  of  God.— iSiwy^  (2  Cor. 
X.  5.) 


TBSHES    ANB    TEZTS     OF    &EOSKT 
SSBICOITS. 

1.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  Creadon.    »»The  Spirit 

of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters."— Gen.  I.  2.  R.  P.  Kerr,  D.D., 
Rictmiond,  Ya. 

2.  The   Church  and  the  Masses.    '*And  the 

common  people  heard  Him  gladly."— 
Mark  xii.  9r.  Rev.  A.  M.  Daboc,  Bast  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

8.  The  Earthly  Body  of  the  Heavenly  Christ. 
**  Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ  and  mem- 
bers in  particular."- 1  Cor.  xii.  27.  Rev. 
D.  I.  Howard,  Goddard,  Kan. 

4.  The  Fathers  and  their  Faith.  "  Your  fa- 
thers, where  are  they  ?  and  the  propnet8, 
do  they  live  forever  ?"— Zecb.  I.  5.  T.  W. 
Hooper,  D.D.,  Christiansbnrg,  Va. 

5  The  Christian  Standard.  "  Lift  up  a  stand- 
ard for  the  people."— Isa.  Ixil.  10.  Rev. 
J.  A.  Holmes,  Haven,  Kan. 

0.  The  Foreign  Mission  Work  of  the  Church. 
"  Therefore  thy  gates  shall  be  open  con- 
tinually :  they  shall  not  be  shut  day  nor 
night ;  that  men  may  bring  unto  thee  the 
forces  of  the  Gentiles,  and  that  their  kings 
may  be  brought."— Isa.  Ix.  11 .  Rt.  Rev. 
C.  K.  Nelson,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

7.  The    Revolutionary    Christ.    "Those  that 

have  turned  the  world  upside  dowu'are 
come  hither  also,  saying  that  there  is 
another  king,  one  Jesus."— Acts  xvii.  6,  7. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

8.  The  Antagonism  between  the  Church  and 

the  Theatre.  **  For  the  grace  of  God,  that 
bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  to  all 
men,  teaching  us  that  denying  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  we shoulalive soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world,"  etc.— Tltns  li.  11-14.  Rev.  Joel 
T.  Dawes,  Jr.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

9.  The  Glory  and  Unity  of  the  Church.    "  And 

the  glory  which  Thou  gavest  me  I  have 
given  them ;  that  they  may  be  one,  even 
as  we  are  one :  I  In  them,  and  Thou  in  me, 
that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one ;  and 
that  the  world  may  know  that  Thou  hast 
sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as  Thou 


bast  loved  me."— John  xvil.  22,  23.  Walter 
C.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  London,  Eng. 

10.  The  Recovery  of  Christ.    **  Casting  down 

imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  is 
exalted  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
bringing:  every  thought  into  subjection  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ"— 2  Cor.  x.  6. 
Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

11.  Church  Problems,  Old  and  New.    **  He  shall 

turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  the 
fathers ;  lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth 
with  a  curse."— Mai.  Iv.  6.  Rt.  Rev.  Man- 
dell  Creighton,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, Worcester,  Eng. 

12.  Bcce  Homo— A  Study  in  Comparative  Relig- 

ion. ''Then  came  Jesus  forth,  wearing 
the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  purple  robe. 
And  Pilate  saith  unto  them.  Behold  the 
man."— John  xix.  6.  George  C.  Lorimer, 
D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

13.  Home  Life.    **  Now  Naaman,  captain  of  the 

host  of  the  king  of  Syria,  was  a  great  man 
with  his  master,  and  honorable,  becanse 
by  him  the  Lord  had  given  deliverance 
unto  Syria  ;  he  was  also  a  mighty  man  in 
valor,  but  he  was  a  leper."— 2  Kings  v.  1. 
James  M.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

14.  Redemption  of  the  Soul.    **  For  the  redemp- 

tion of  their  soul  Is  precious,  and  it  ceas- 
eth  forever."— Psalm  xllx.  8.  Rev.  Dr. 
Tudor,  Richmond,  Va. 

SnggastiTe  Themes  for  Pulpit  Tre&t- 
xnent. 

1.  The  Migration  of  the  Sonl.    ("  Oh,  that  I  had 

wings  like  a  dove  1  for  then  would  1  fly 
away  and  be  at  rest."— Psalm  Iv.  6.) 

2.  The  Unchanging  Good    Fortune    of    the 

Righteous.  ('^There  shall  no  evil  happen 
to  the  just."— Prov.  xll.  21.) 

8.  The  Tenacity  of  Sin.  ("  For  though  thon 
wash  tbe)e  with  nitre,  and  take  thee  mueh 
soap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before 
me.^'-Jer.  11. 22) 

4.  An  Unsafe  Investment  C'  So  Is  he  that  lay 
eth  up  treasure  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich 
toward  God."— Luke  xii.  21.) 

6.  The  Power  of  Leadership.  (**AndElisha 
prayed  and  said.  Lord,!  pray  thee,  open 
his  eyes,  that  he  may  see.  And  the  Lord 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  man ;  and  be 
saw  :  and  benald,  the  mountain  was  full  of 
horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about 
Ellsha."— 2  Kings  vi.  17.) 

6.  The  Divine  Power  in  the  Government  of 

Cities.  (* *  Except  the  Lord  build  the  nousc, 
they  labor  In  vain  that  build  it ;  except  the 
Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh 
but  in  vain."— Psalm  cxxill.  1.) 

7.  The  Pitted  Speck  In  Garnered  Fruit.    (**  For 

whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law  and 
yet 'offend  in  one  point,  he  Is  guilty  of  all." 
—James  li.  10.) 

8.  Hindering    the  Gk>spel.    ("Lest  we  should 

hinder  the  gospel  of  Christ."—!  Cor.  Ix. 
12.) 

9.  Self -Deception  In  Apparent  Devotion.    ("Be 

ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hrarvrs 
only,  deceiving  your  own  selves."— James 
i.  22.) 

10.  Christ's  Demand  of  Enthusiasm.  ('*  I  know 
thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor 
hot :  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot." — 
Rev.  ill.  15.) 
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11.  The  Ovemuusteriiu'  Desire  of  the  Trne  If  in- 

igter.  ("  I  woald  to  God»  that  not  only 
thou,  bat  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day, 
were  both  almost,  and  altogether  snch  as 
I  am,  except  these  bonds. ^— Acts  zxvi. 
S».) 

12.  The  True  Method  of  Sonl-Saving.    (*'  Take 

heed  unto  thyself,  and  onto  the  doctrine ; 
Gontinoe  in  them  ;  for  in  doing  this  thon 
Shalt  both  save  thyself  and  them  that  hear 
thee."— 1  Tim.  Iv.  16.) 

18.  The    One  Theme  of  the  Preacher.    ("  For 


we  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus 
the  Lord  ;  and  ourselves  your  servants  for 
Jesus'  sake."— 8  Cor.  iv.  5.) 

14.  The  Bible  View  of  Suicide.  ("  For  none  of 
us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to 
himself.  For  whether  we  live,  we  live 
unto  the  Lord  ;  and  whether  we  die, 
we  die  unto  the  Lord ;  whether  we 
live,  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's. 
For  to  this  end  Christ  both  died  and  rose 
and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both 
of  the  dead  and  living."— >Rom.  ziv.  7-8.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS   OF    BIBLE   TRUTHS   FROM 
SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY. 


The  statement  in  1  Sam.  zvii.  6-7 
concerning  the  weight  of  the  armor  of 
the  Philistine  giant,  Qoliath,  has  always 
been  regarded  by  some  with  more  or 
less  of  Incredulity.  Two  hundred  and 
eight  pounds  for  a  coat  of  mail  certain- 
ly were  not  a  light  weight,  and  a  spear 
whose  head  weighed  six  hundred 
shekels,  or  twenty-five  pounds,  must 
have  required  considerable  muscle  to 
render  it  at  all  effective  as  a  weapon  of 
offence.  A  recent  discovery,  however, 
in  an  ancient  Armenian  royal  palace  by 
M.  de  Sarzac,  who,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  has  been 
carrying  on  excavations  in  Chaldea, 
tends  to  make  the  old  Jewish  story  per- 
fectly credible.  It  is  that  of  the  '*  colos- 
sal head  of  an  immense  lance"  fourteen 
centimetres,  or  five  and  a  half  inches 
broad,  and  eighty  centimetres,  or  thirty- 
one  and  a  half  inches  long,  having  six 
holes  in  it  to  fasten  it  to  its  shaft.  There 
is  an  inscription  upon  it,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  give  any  information  as 
to  its  original  possessor,  though  certain 
archoeologists  of  repute,  from  various 
indications,  are  inclined  to  ascribe  such 
ownership  to  the  giant  Isdubar. 

The  results  of  the  three  expeditions 
sent  out  by  the  Oriental  Museum  at  Ber- 
lin to  Northern  Syria  are  especially 
gratifying  to  students  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  monolith  of  Esar-haddon,  son  of 
Sennacherib,  **  King  of  Assur,"  who 
brought  home  *'  the  children  of  the  cap- 
tivity" (Ezra  iv.  2),  gives  some  data 
concerning  the  Assyrian  conquest  of 


Egypt  which  are  new  and  important. 
It  tells  of  the  pursuit  of  Tirhakah,  King 
of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  from  Iskhuper 
to  Memphis  ;  of  repeated  attacks  upon 
the  retreating  Egyptians,  all  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  successful ;  of  the 
thrice  wounding  of  Tirhakah ;  of  the 
taking  of  Memphis  after  the  siege  of 
half  a  day  ;  and  of  the  capture  of  the 
son  of  Tirhakah.  This  Th*hakah,  the 
report  of  whose  approach.  It  will  be  re- 
membered, led  Sennacherib  to  send  to 
Hezekiah  the  letters  which  occasioned 
him  so  great  anxiety,  is  represented  on 
the  monolith  as  a  negro,  a  fact  which 
could  hardly  be  gathered  from  the  monu- 
ment of  Medeenet  Haboo,  with  which 
the  world  was  previously  acquainted, 
and  which  has  his  figure  and  name  upon 
it.  The  monolith  represents  him  in 
company  with  another  king,  who  is 
dressed  in  Syrian  costume,  kneeling  be- 
fore Esar-haddon,  who  has  hold  of  a 
cord,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  a 
hook  that  passes  through  T{rhaka\'s 
lip.  Who  the  second  king  may  !  e  is 
uncertain.  By  some  he  is  thou;^ht  to 
be  the  monarch  of  some  petty  Syrian 
province.  It  is  not,  however,  impossi- 
ble or  improbable  that  it  was  the  son  of 
Hezekiah,  Manasseh,  who  was  taken 
among  the  thorns,  bound  with  fetters, 
and  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  the 
captains  of  the  host  of  the  King  of  As- 
syria. 

The  recent  death  of  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  brings  to  mind  his  celebrated 
reply  to  his  commander  at  Malakoff, 
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when  ordered  to  fall  back  :  "  J'y  suis, 
j'y  reste"  (*'  Here  I  am,  here  I  stay**). 
It  was  the  magnificent  resolution  back 
of  this  reply  which  accomplished  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol.  His  trumpet  would 
not  sound  retreat.  Like  Luther's ' '  Here 
I  am.  I  can  do  no  otherwise.  Gk)d 
help  me.  Amen/'  it  voiced  the  alterna- 
tive, **  Victory  or  death. "  It  is  a  motto 
worthy  of  every  Christian.  He  has  the 
example  and  Uie  command  of  an  in- 
spired apostle  in  adopting  it:  "Hav- 
ing done  all,  stand." 

•*  As  doves  to  their  windows."  The 
instinct,  if  it  be  such,  which  leads  the 
dove  to  return  to  its  home  from  a  dis- 
tance has  ofttimes  proved  its  servioe- 
ableness  to  man.  It  is  a  striking  fact, 
however,  that  the  beautiful  creature 
I)06sessing  this  instinct  should  now  be 
transformed  from  a  messenger  of  peace 
into  one  of  war.  Most  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  have  adopted  a  regu- 
lar system  of  training  so-called  homing 
pigeons  for  military  purposes,  England 
alone,  of  all  the  great  powers,  having 
neglected  it.  It  is  an  occasion  of  con- 
gratulation that  the  more  perfect  the 
preparations  for  war  the  more  probable 
the  continuance  of  peace ;  so  that  the 
dove  may  after  all  prove  itself,  by  the 
very  faculties  that  render  it  serviceable 
for  military  purposes,  an  agent  of  the 
Divine  Peace-maker,  who  assumed  its 
form  in  His  descent  upon  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

Great  spiritual  lessons  are  constant- 
ly breaking  out  from  the  natural  world 
for  the  enlightenment  of  man.    In  an 


interesting  article  by  Eduard  Stras- 
burger  in  the  Deutsche  Rundeehau  tor 
September,  treating  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  various  processes  of 
plant  life,  we  are  told  :  "  The  operative 
mechanism  of  the  plant  responds  to  ex- 
ternal conditions  by  measures  which  are 
always  the  most  beneficial  for  the  plant 
under  those  conditions.  It  is  precisely 
because  the  plant  has  no  possibility  of 
regulating  its  reactions  by  choice,  that 
it  always  reacts  most  favorably  for  its 
own  well-being."  Precisely  m  propor- 
tion as  man  sinks  his  will  in  the  will  of 
Qod  does  the  same  truth  hold  good  in 
higher  spheres.  The  operative  mechan- 
ism of  the  soul  will  respond  to  external 
conditions  by  measures  which  are  al- 
ways the  most  beneficial  for  the  soul 
under  those  conditions,  even  though 
they  be  Gtethsemane  experiences,  if  only 
there  be  the  submissive  and  assenting 
"Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done." 
It  will  be  found  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  when  such  is  the  case. 

It  is  a  striking  commentary  upon  the 
scriptural  view  of  motherhood  that  the 
latest  and  most  advanced  science  de- 
clares authoritatively  that  "  A  society 
in  which  the  maternal  instinct  no  longer 
asserts  itself  is  at  a  low  stage  of  degrada- 
tion, and  doomed  to  almost  inevitable 
extinction."  This  is  a  truth  which 
needs  emphasizing  in  these  days  when 
it  is  too  widely  true  that  children  are 
regarded  as  an  encumbrance  rather  than 
as  a  heritage  of  the  Lord,  and  the  fruit 
of  the  womb  as  a  bane  rather  than  as  a 
benison. 


HELPS  AND  HINTS,   TEXTUAL  AND  TOPICAL. 

By  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 


In  the  issues  of  the  Homiletic  Re- 
view, during  1894,  it  is  proposed  to 
embrace  in  this  de|)artment  some  mar- 
ginal notes  from  my  own  study  Bible, 
which  have  been  gathered  from  various 
sources  which  cannot  now  always  be 
traced  as  these  hints  were  embodied  in 


my  own  Bible  without  any  expectation 
of  ever  giving  them  wider  publicity ; 
and,  on  account  of  the  very  restricted 
space,  were  entered  in  the  most  con- 
densed form.  Most  of  them  are  the  dis- 
coveries and  developments  of  private  and 
personal  study  in  the  original  languages 
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of  the  Bible.  If  anything  shall,  how- 
ever, appear  that  is  from  other  sources, 
and  is  not  so  acknowledged,  let  it  be 
understood  in  advance  that  no  claim  to 
originality  is  implied.  These  "  hints 
and  helps,  textual  and  topical/'  are  free- 
ly given  to  my  brethren  for  such  in- 
spiration as  they  may  afford  to  a  more 
systematic  study  of  the  Word  and  to  a 
more  skilful  use  of  its  glorious  truths 
and  teachings  in  saving  and  sanctify- 
ing others.  -A.  T.  P. 


Thb  following  %ywJb6U  cf  the  pouter 
and  fsalue  of  tite  Ward  of  Ood  are  used 
within  its  pages.  We  may  class  them 
under  sef)en  divisions : 

1.  The  mirror,  to  show  us  oiurselves 
both  as  we  are  and  as  we  may  and 
ought  to  be  (James  i.  25). 

2.  The  laver,  to  wash  away  our  sin 
and  filth  (Eph.  v.  26).  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  lai>er  may  have  suggested  the 
mirror,  because  the  water  first  mirrors 
the  face  which  it  cleanses. 

8.  The  lamp  or  light  to  reveal  the 
way  and  to  guide  us  in  it(Ps.  cxiz.  105). 

4.  The  miXk,  bread,  strong  meat,  horuy 
— a  variety  of  food,  furnishing  suste- 
nance and  satisfaction  to  believing  souls 
at  every  stage  of  spiritual  history  and 
development,  from  the  new-born  babe 
to  the  full-grown  man  (Heb.  v.  12-14  ; 
Ps.  xix.  10,  etc.). 

5.  The  fine  gold  to  enrich  and  adorn 
us  with  heavenly  treasure  and  beauty 
(Ps.  xix.  10). 

6.  The  fire,  hammer,  etoord,  weapons 
and  implements  for  the  work  and  war- 
fare of  the  Christian  life  (Jer.  xxiii.  29  ; 
Heb.  iv.  12  ;  Eph.  vi.  17). 

7.  The  seed,  to  beget  souls  in  Qod's 
image,  and  to  plant  the  world-wide  field 
for  the  harvest  of  the  kingdom  (James 
i   18  ;  1  Peter  i.  23  ;  Matt.  xiii.). 


Ooi^ditions  of  Blessing. 

1.  Humility  (2  Chron.   vii.  14;   Ps. 
xix.  12 ;  cxxxix.  23,  24). 

2.  Prayer  (Matt.  vii.  7  ;  xvii.  21  ;  1 
John  V.  14,  15). 


3.  Ftiith  (Heb.  xl.  6  ;  James  i.  6,  7  ; 
Matt  xviL  20  ;  Luke  xvii.  6). 

4.  Obedience  (Mai.  iii  10 ;  John  xiv. 
23  ;  XV.  7  ;  Acts  v.  82). 

6.  Agreement  (symphony)  {}SAtt.xy Hi. 
19  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  7). 


Service  may  be  declined  or  shrunk  from 
because  of  consciousness  of 

1.  Incompetency,  Moses  (Ex.  iv.  10). 

2.  Impurity,  Isaiah  (Isa.  v.  6.  6). 
8.  Ignorance,  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  6). 

4.  Inexperience,  Thomas  (John  xx.  25). 


Karnes  of  Sod. 

Jehovah,  generally  found  as  '*  Lord" 
or  "  Qod"  in  small  capitals. 

Adhonai,  *'  Lord"  without  capitals. 

Elohim,  "  Qod"  without  capitals. 

All  three  are  found  together  twice 
only  (Ex.  xxxiv.  2?  ;  Amos  v.  16). 


"To  understand  the  specific  use  of 
each  book  is  like  having  a  guide-book 
in  the  exploration  of  a  country.  Such 
a  knowledge  is  the  key  to  open  closed 
doors,  and  often  makes  all  commenta- 
ries needless."— Bishop  Percy. 


"  Miracles  teach  us  the  significance 
of  tho  forces  ;  parables,  of  the  forms  of 
creation.  "—Hugh  McMillan. 


Seneils. 

Book  of  Beginnings,  as  the  word 
implies.  To  God  no  beginning  is 
ascribed  ;  but  to  all  else.  Here  all 
things,  material  or  moral,  in  direct  state- 
ment or  in  type,  suggestion  or  illus- 
tration, are  traced  to  their  origin. 
Within  this  book  every  great  leading 
fact,  truth,  relation,  and  revelation  are 
to  be  found  in  germ ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  Bible  is  the  unfolding  and  develop- 
ment of  these  germs. 

For  example,  here  are  the  "genesb" 
of  creation  and  humanity  ;  of  marriage 
and  the  family  ;  of  the  State,  the  nation, 
civilization  and  history ;  of  law  and 
penalty  ;  of  sin  and  sacrifice  and  salva- 
tion ;  of  work  and  worship ;  the  Sab- 
bath,   the    Church,  the    promise    and 
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prophecy ;  language  and  literature, 
mechanic  arts  and  fine  arts ;  science, 
poetry,  etc. 

Here  are  taught  primary  trtUhs,  first 
lessons  for  the  race  of  man,  such  as  the 
unity,  trinity,  eternity  of  the  Godhead  ; 
God*8  natural  attributes— power,  wis- 
dom, etc.  ;  His  moral  attributes— holi- 
ness and  goodness,  etc.  ;  the  unity  of  the 
race  in  origin,  sin  and  redemption  ;  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  child  ;  the  subordination  of  the  ani- 
mal creation  to  man's  authority  and  ser- 
vice, etc. 

"Nihil  pulchrius  genesi,  nihil  util- 
ius"  (Luther). 

Genesis  i.l,**  In  the  beginning  Ood 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,** 

Note  the  sublime  assumption  of  the 
being  of  God,  which  the  Bible  makes 
no  attempt  ever  to  prove,  but  takes  for 
granted  that  a  Creator  is  implied  in  a 
creation,  so  that  only  a  fool  denies  or 
doubts  it  (Ps.  xiv.  1  ;  Rom.  i.  19,  21). 

Murphy's  comment  on  this  verse  is 
very  fine  :  *' This  simple  sentence  denies 
atheism,  for  It  assumes  the  being  of 
God  ;  it  denies  polytheism,  for  it  con- 
fesses  the  one  eternal  Creator ;  it  de- 
nies materialism,  for  it  asserts  the  crea- 
tion of  matter  ;  it  denies  pantheism,  for 
it  assumes  the  existence  of  Gk)d  before 
and  apart  from  all  things ;  it  denies 
fatalism,  for  it  involves  the  freedom  of 
the  Eternal  Being." 

No  statement  is  made  as  to  the  first 
creation  of  matter  or  of  the  earth  ;  and 
there  is  room  for  a  wide  interval  of  time 
between  the  first  and  second  verses. 

Hugh  Miller  regarded  this  chapter  as 
a  series  of  creative  scenes  which  ap- 
peared in  inspired  vision  to  Moses  as  in 
a  succession  of  panoramic  pictures 
which  he  simply  described  as  he  saw 
them—a  kind  of  backward  prophetic 
look,  similar  in  kind  to  foresight,  but 
different  in  direction,  implying  equal 
miracle  of  omniscience,  but  not  necessi- 
tating, even  on  the  part  of  the  seer  him- 
self, the  understanding  of  all  that  he  saw 
and  recorded.  If  such  were  the  case, 
the  prophetic  **  days  of  creation"  were 
not  necessarily  solar  days  of  twenty- 


four  hours.  No  limitation  of  time  is 
implied  any  more  than  in  apocalyptic 
visions  of  the  future.  The  ancient  seer 
may  have  seen  darkness  giving  place  to 
light,  chaos  to  cosmos,  an  evening  and 
a  morning  bounding  each  new  epoch  of 
creative  energy.  This  may  leave  this 
chapter  to  be  a  creative  "  poem,"  and 
yet  leave  its  inspired  character  intact. 

Some  have  said  that  creation,  in  Gene- 
sis, does  not  accord  with  scientific  fact 
as  discovered.  But  the  marvel  is  not 
that  apparent  contradiction  should  here 
be  found  in  a  record  far  antedating  all 
scientific  discovery,  but  that  so  com- 
plete a  harmony  with  the  great  estab- 
lished facts  of  science  should  here  be 
found,  when  as  yet  all  science  was  in  in- 
fancy. For  centuries  after  Moses'  death 
even  sages  and  philosophers  blundered 
absurdly  and  preposterously.  Plato 
taught  that  the  earth  is  endowed  with 
intelligence,  and  Xenophanes  that  €U)d 
and  the  world  were  identical,  and  Kep- 
ler believed  that  the  earth  is  a  living 
animal,  having  will  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion. The  old  astronomers  taught  that 
the  "  Milky  Way"  was  the  pathway 
once  trodden  by  the  sun  god,  and  still 
showing  in  its  luminosity  the  track  of 
his  footsteps.  Others  held  that  it  was 
a  solid  band  ("  firmament")  holding  to- 
gether the  parts  of  the  globe,  as  hoops, 
a  barrel.  Mahomet  taught  his  follow- 
ers that  the  mountains  were  made  like 
great  chains  or  anchors,  to  hold  the 
earth  together  and  keep  it  from  stray- 
ing out  of  its  orbit.  Compare  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony  with  these  teachings,  or 
with  the  well-known  Hindu  theory  of 
the  imiverse,  which  we  may  paraphrase 
somewhat  thus : 

*•  *Twn«  myriads  of  ages  gone  when  earth  began 

to  be. 
A  flat  triangular  expaufie.  In  three  great  etories 

built 
Upon  the  backs  of  Elephants,  held  up,  their  tails 

turned  out— 
The  Elephants  upon  a  Tortoipe'  back  Ptood  firm. 
The  Tortoise  on  a  serpent's  coll,  its  toll  within 

it«  mouth, 
The  Serpent,  on  no  one  knows  what,  not  even 

the  sages. 
And    when    the  Elephants  shake  themeclvefl, 

earth  quakes,"  etc. 
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Suppose  such  nonsense  as  this  had 
crept  into  the  Word  of  God  I 

Here  three  great  truths  are  at  least 
indirecUj  hinted  : 

1.  Creation  of  the  world  by  Divine 
power. 

2.  Globular  form  and  suspension  in 
space. 

3.  Gradual  preparation  for  the  home 
of  man. 

That  TOM— day— is  here  indefinite  in 
duration  is  shown  by  other  uses  of  this 
word,  which  always  means  a  period  of 
duration  having  definite  limits,  but  not 
necessarily  a  solar  day.  Compare  Gen. 
iL  5,  where  it  includes  the  whole  six 
days  of  creation ;  Ps.  xcv.  8,  where  it 
includes  forty  years,  etc. 

Yefne  2.  **  The  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  abyss.**  The  word 
spirit  is  the  same  as  wind  or  breath— a 
fine  hint  of  the  nature  of  the  Spirit- 
vital  to  God  as  breath  to  a  living  body, 
powerful  as  wind,  and  as  various  in  all 
His  operations.  (Compare  John  iii.  8.) 
How  like  the  wind  is  the  Spirit !  Invisi- 
ble, incomprehensible,  independent  of 
human  control,  yet  indispensable  to  hu- 
man life,  seen  not  in  Himself,  but  His 
effects.  The  creation  of  matter  is  a  fine 
type  of  the  new  creation,  of  regenera- 
tion, the  new  genesis  of  a  renewed 
soul. 

1.  The  Spirit  moves  over  a  chaos  and 
in  the  midst  of  moral  darkness  and  bar- 
renness. 

2.  Light  is  the  first  sign  of  new  life  ; 
we  begin  to  know  ourselves  and  our 
need  and  our  Saviour. 

3.  Separation  comes  next.  Lower 
things  and  higher  things  begin  to  be 
parted,  and  take  their  proper  place  and 
relations. 

4.  Life  manifests  itself  in  character, 
With  all  its  beauty  and  fertility. 

5.  Influence^itiere  is  the  seed  of  life 
in  the  fruit.  The  disciple  has  within 
himself  the  secret  of  the  propagation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

Verse  Q,  a  "firmament,"  literally  that 
which  spreads  or  overspreads,  an  ex- 
panse. 

Verse   11,  **And   God  said,   Let  the 


earth  bring  forth  grabs,  the  herb  yield- 
ing seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding 
fruit,**  Here  are  the  three  primeval 
forms  of  vegetation,  and  science  cannot 
better  the  classification  after  six  thou- 
sand years.  The  grass,  which  grows  on 
the  very  surface,  and  was  made  to  be 
trodden  and  cropped  and  mown,  and  is 
perennial,  and  comes  of  itself  ;  the  seed- 
bearing  Jierb,  next  in  height  and  more 
easily  destroyed,  requiring  more  culture 
and  useful  to  a  more  limited  degree,  in- 
cluding the  cereals  and  grains  which 
must  be  harvested  and  prepared  for 
man's  use  ;  the  fruit-bearing  tree,  more 
rare,  and  requiring  to  be  planted  and 
protected,  and  "^hoee  fhiit  only  is  valu- 
able for  general  uses. 

Verses  14-16,  **  And  God  said,  Let 
there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night ; 
and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons, 
and  for  days,  and  years :  And  let  them 
be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth :  and 
it  was  so.  And  God  made  two  great 
lights;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day, 
and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night :  He 
made  the  stars  also.  *  * 

It  is  not  said  here  or  in  verse  14  that 
these  lights  were  at  that  time  created. 
They  then  became  visible  as  luminaries  ; 
they  appeared  in  the  expanse,  and  began 
to  separate  between  day  and  night ;  and 
they  served  henceforth  for  **  signs"  of 
Divine  power,  and  for  signals  to  the 
mariner  ;  to  mark  the  seasons,  to  define 
the  day  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
earth,  and  to  limit  the  year  by  the  com- 
ing around  of  earth  to  the  same  position 
in  its  orbit. 

Verses  20-31,  **  And  God  said.  Let  tJie 
waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  mov- 
ing creature  th^t  hath  life,  and  fowl  that 
mayfly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  fir- 
mament of  heaven.  And  God  created 
great  whales.and  every  living  creature  that 
moveth,  which  tlie  waters  brought  forth 
abundantly,  after  their  kind,  and  every 
winged  fowl  after  his  kind :  and  God  saw 
that  it  was  good.  And  God  blessed  them, 
saying,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 
fill  the  waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  ford 
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multiply  in  the  earth.  And  the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  fifth  day,  A  nd 
Qod  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the 
living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and 
creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind  :  and  it  was  so.  And  Qod 
made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind, 
and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  c^ter 
his  kind:  and  Qod  saw  that  it  was  good. 
And  Qod  said.  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image,  after  our  likeness:  and  let 
them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
tlie  cattle,  and  over  all  tJie  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  tJutt  creepetli  upon 
tlie  earth.  So  Qod  created  man  in  His 
own  image,  in  the  image  of  Qod  created 
He  him ;  male  and  female  created  He 
ihem.  And  Qod  blessed  them,  and  Qod 
said  unto  ihem.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it : 
and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every 
living  tTung  tJiat  moveth  upon  the  earth. 
And  Qod  said.  Behold,  IJiave  given  you 
every  herb  bearing  seed,  whicfi  is  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth,  and  evei*y  tree,  in  the 
whirji  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed; 
to  you  it  shaU  be  for  meat.  And  to  every 
beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  tlie 
air,  and  to  everything  tliat  creepeth  upon 
the  earth,  wherein  there  is  life,  I  have  given 
every  green  herb  for  meat :  and  it  was  so. 
And  Qod  saw  everything  that  He  had 
made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good.  And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
sixth  day,** 


The  one  noticeable  feature  here  is 
that  Moses  follows  the  true  order  of 
creation.  Comparative  anatomy  is  a 
modem  science.  It  makes  the  creation 
to  proceed  from  lower  to  higher  types, 
and  it  determines  the  place  and  grade 
of  created  being  by  the  proportion  of 
brain  to  spinal  cord.  This  in  the  fish 
is  two  to  one  ;  in  the  reptile,  two  and  a 
half  to  one  ;  in  the  bird,  three  to  one  ; 
in  the  mammal,  four  to  one ;  but  in 
man,  thirty-three  to  one.  Moses  ap- 
pears exactly  to  follow  this  order.  He 
puts  the  winged  animal  higher  than  fish 
and  reptile,  and  whales,  which  are 
mammals,  are  mentioned  after  all  these 
(verse  21).  Who  taught  Moses  com- 
parative anatomy  ? 

Certainly  there  is  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment here  between  the  most  clearly 
ascertained  facts  of  science  and  the 
teachings  of  the  Word  of  God.  Both 
seem  to  agree  in  the  order  of  creation  : 

1.  A  watery  waste  over  which  dense 
vapors  hang,  excluding  sunlight.  £arth 
comparatively  formless  and  barren. 

2.  Light  of  some  sort  struggling 
through  the  curtain  of  mist. 

8.  Atmospheric  expanse  dividing 
clouds  from  seas. 

4.  Continent  appearing  and  vegeta- 
tion in  three  kinds. 

5.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars  appear  in  ex- 
panse. 

6.  Animal  life  in  four  main  divisions 
—fish,  reptile,  bird,  mammal,  and  in 
this  order. 

7.  Man  last  of  all,  crown  of  creation. 


THE   PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE. 
By  Wayland  IIoyt,  D.D. 


Jan.  1-6.— Mt  Responsibility  to 
Christ's  Church  for  the  New 
Year.-Co1.  i.  24. 

So,  then,  the  Church  is  the  body  of 
Christ— that  is  the  constant  statement 
of  the  apostle. 

That  which  now  represents  Christ  in 
the  world,  tliat  which  enshrines  and 
manifests  Him  in  the  world,  as  your 


body  enshrines  and  manifests  your  spirit, 
is  His  Church.  Another  states  the  great 
fact  well :  "  The  Church  is  Christ's 
body  in  a  real  though  spiritual  sense. 
Christ  is  the  Head,  His  people  the  mem- 
bers. Christ  is  the  vine,  they  the 
branches.  Christ  dvcells  in  the  Church 
as  life  dwells  in  a  living  body.  Christ 
fills  the  Church  witli  His  life,  feeds  it 
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with  His  body  and  blood,  beautifies  it 
with  His  comeliness,  calms  it  with  his 
peace,  brightens  it  with  His  holiness, 
and  finally  glorifies  it  with  His  glory. 
All  things  are  delivered  unto  Him  of 
the  Father,  and  all  that  He  has  He  has 
for  the  Church." 

i^A)  Since  the  Church  is  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  since  Christ  is  the  Head 
over  all  things  for  His  Church,  mem- 
bership in  Christ's  Church  is  the  Icftiett 
dignity  and  honor. 

Charles  Albert,  we  are  told,  went  to 
help  the  Milanese.  The  Austrians,  vast- 
ly outnumbering,  drove  him  back  tow- 
ard Turin,  defeated  him  at  No  vara, 
swayed  renewed  sceptre  over  the  re- 
volted provinces.  The  king  abdicated 
in  favor  of  .his  son,  Victor  Emanuel. 
When  the  young  king  accepted  the 
crown  he  pointed  his  sword  toward  the 
Austrian  camp  and  said,  *'  By  the  grace 
of  Gk>d  there  shall  be  a  united  Italy." 
It  seemed  |hen  but  an  empty  boast. 
Yet  his  prophecy  turned  to  fact.  Mar- 
shal Radetjsky  proposed  to  him  the 
abolishment  of  the  constitutional  charter 
granted  to  the  people  by  his  father,  and 
advised  him  to  follow  the  Austrian 
policy  of  unbridled  oppression.  But 
the  young  king  declared  that,  sooner 
than  subscribe  to  such  conditions,  he 
was  ready  to  renounce,  not  one  crown, 
but  a  thousand.  **  The  house  of  Sa- 
voy," he  said,  **  knows  the  path  of 
exile,  but  not  the  path  of  dishonor." 
Right  noble  answer  t  Better  anything 
than  disloyalty  to  a  high  ancestry,  than 
falseness  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of 
which  he  had  been  made  the  leader. 

But  when  the  ancestry  is  the  glorious 
company  of  the  apostles  and  the  noble 
army  of  the  martyrs,  and  when  the 
kingdom  is  the  Holy  Church  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  how  quick  should  be  our 
sense  of  the  illustrious  honor  of  share 
in  it  and  membership ;  how  sensitive 
should  we  be  lest  we,  contracting  stain, 
should  bring  stain  on  her. 

(B)  Besides,  since  the  Church  is 
Clirisl's  body,  service  to  the  Church  is 
precisely  and  veritably  service  to  Christ. 
And  the  final  test  of  the  genuineness 


and  success  of  your  life  and  mine  shall 
be  whether  or  not  we  have  done  service 
to  Christ  in  the  persons  of  the  members 
of  His  body.  "Inasmuch  as,"  etc. 
(Matt.  XXV.  40). 

((7)  That  man  is  fooUsh  and  stupid 
who  does  not  seize  the  eras  of  his  life 
for  summoning  resolve  toward  better, 
faithf uller,  holier  living. 

Certainly  no  man  can  live  better  who 
does  not  resolve  toward  it.  Much  of 
the  miserable  worldly  sneer  in  the  secu- 
lar press  toward  what  it  calls  **  swear- 
ing oflf"  on  New  Year's  Day  is  but 
symptom  of  the  terrible  moral  careless- 
ness of  the  press,  which  will  steadily 
affront  God's  law  and  man's  by  flaunt- 
ing forth  its  secular  Sunday  sheets. 

And  do  not  be  afraid  of  anew  resolv- 
ing because  you  may  have  failed  in  car- 
rying out  your  resolutions  in  the  past. 
Quahit  €korge  Herbert  sings  the  truth 
wisely  and  worthily : 

**  Said  I  not  bo— that  I  would  Bin  no  more  ? 

WitnesB,  my  God,  I  did  ; 
Yet  I  am  ran  again  upon  the  score : 

Hy  faalts  cannot  be  hid. 

*' WhaTiliall  I  do  r   Hake  vowb  and  break  them 
still? 

'Twill  be  bat  labor  lost ; 
My  good  cannot  prevail  against  mine  ill : 

The  business  will  be  crost. 

**  Oh,  say    not    so  ;  thoa  canst  not  tell  what 

strength 

Thy  God  may  give  thee  at  the  length. 
Renew  thy  vows,  and  if  thoa  keep  the  last, 

Thy  God  will  pardon  all  that's  past. 
Tow  while  thou  canst;  while  thoa  canst  vow, 

thoa  mayst 
Perhaps  perform  it  when  thoa  thinkest  least 

''  Thy  God  hath  not  denied  thee  all, 
Whilst  He  permits  thee  bat  to  call. 
Call  to  thy  God  for  grace  to  keep 
Thy  vows ;  and  if  thoa  break  them,  weep. 
Weep  for  thy  broken  vows,  and  vow  again  : 
Vows  made  with  tears  cannot  be  still  In  vain. 
Then  once  again 
I  vow  to  mend  my  ways ; 

Lord,  say  Amen, 
And  Thine  be  all  the  praise." 

(D)  And  now,  since  the  Church  is 
the  body  of  Christ ;  since  membership 
in  it  is  loftiest  dignity  and  honor  ;  since 
service  toward  the  Church  is  veritable 
service  of  Christ,  and  since  the  final 
lest  of  llic  worth  of  life  shall  be  whether 
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we  have  rendered  such  service,  in  what 
better  direction  can  we  Christians  make 
renewed  resolve,  as  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  an  opening  year,  than  tow- 
ard gladder,  faithfuller  fealty  **  for  His 
body's  sake,  which  is  the  church"  ? 

Let  me  suggest  certain  good  resolu- 
tions I  think  we  Christians  ought  to 
make  Christ's  church-ward,  as  we  enter 
this  New  Year : 

(a)  Resolution  of  prayer  for  the 
Church. 

(ft)  Resolution  of  pecuniary  support  of 
the  Church. 

{c)  Resolution  of  presence  in  the 
Church. 

(<0  Resolution  of  participation  in  the 
Church. 

{e)  Resolution  of  extension  of  the 
Church. 

And  let  us  always  remember  that  the 
Church  is  not  a  vague,  far- away,  nebu- 
lous something,  but  that  it  is— at  least 
the  local  Church  to  which  we  belong  is 
—a  definite  society  made  up  of  definite 
individuals ;  and  that  the  success  of  such 
Church  can  only  be  as  eacli,  individual 
member  actually  ministers  to  her  suc- 
cess. Let  us,  then,  each  one,  resolve  to 
do  this  individual  ministry  for  the 
Church,  and  so  recognize  and  meet  our 
individual  responsibility. 


Jan.  7-13.— a  Foolish  Bravery. — 
Jer.  zxzvi.  24. 

Jehoiakim  is  king  in  Jerusalem.  The 
best  of  fathers  he  had —the  devout,  true- 
hearted  Josiah ;  but  this  Jehoiakim 
turned  out  to  be  the  worst  of  sons. 
Against  God  King  Jehoiakim  used  his 
power.  And  the  badness  in  the  lifted 
places  struck  infection  through  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people.  Sin  was 
getting  everything  out  of  gear  in  that 
kingdom  of  Judah.  But  Jehoiakim 
was  not  going  on  unwarned.  Jeremiah, 
the  Lord's  prophet,  was  living  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  faithfully  Jehoiakim  was 
being  told  of  the  Divine  displeasure  and 
of  the  doom  for  his  own  and  the  peo- 
ple's sins  which  was  surely  gathering. 
Read  now  Jer.  xxxvi.  1-83. 


And  the  point  is  that,  notwithstand- 
ing such  defiance  of  the  Divine  will, 
and  such  refusal  to  treat  rightly  the 
Divine  message,  and  such  childish  rage 
against  and  mutilation  of  God's  Word 
written  in  the  prophetic  roll,  neither 
Jehoiakim  nor  his  courtiers  were  afraid. 
They  were  puffed  up  with  a  foolish 
bravery  (Jer.  xxxvi.  24). 

Think  a  little  of  such  foolish  bravery. 
There  is  many  a  modern  Instance  and 
illustration  of  it. 

(A)  It  is  a  foolish  bravery  to  ignore 
foists.    Just  that  did  Jehoiakim. 

(a)  It  was  a  fact  that  he  had  sinned. 

(p)  It  was  a  fact  that  Jeremiah  was 
God's  prophet. 

(c)  It  was  a  fact  that  God,  by  the 
mouth  of  Jeremiah,  had  spoken  doom 
for  the  sin  of  Jehoiakim  imless  he 
should  repent. 

But  Jehoiakim  would  have  nothing 
of  these  facts.  He  cut  the  roll  to  pieces 
and  threw  it  in  the  fire,  etc.  But  thus 
petulantly  and  wilfully  to  ignore  facts 
did  not  change  the  facts.  The  facts 
stood.  And  it  was  the  foolishest  sort 
of  daring  thus  to  Ignore  them  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  27-82). 
Go  on  to  think  of  certain  facts. 

(a)  It  is  a  fact  that  good  is  what 
ought  to  be. 

(h)  It  is  a  fact  that  God  is  the  good. 

(c)  It  is  a  fact  that  evil  is  what  ought 
not  to  be. 

{d)  It  is  a  fact  that  the  good  which 
ought  to  be  must  be  against  the  evil 
which  ought  not  to  be. 

{e)  It  is  therefore  a  fact  that  €k)d, 
who  is  the  good  which  ought  to  be, 
must  be  Himself  against  the  evil  which 
ought  not  to  be. 

(/)  It  is,  therefore,  a  further  fact  that 
if  I  choose  the  evil  which  ought  not  to 
be,  the  good  Gk>d,  who  must  be  against 
the  evil  which  ought  not  to  be,  must 
be  against  me. 

All  this  is  written  in  two  Bibles— in 
the  Bible  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  Bible 
of  the  nature  of  things.* 

*  I  am  Indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  for  the 
Buggcstion  of  ench  sort  of  Btatcmcnt  of  these 
08M>ntial  facta. 
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And  nonr,  if  I  just  ignore  such  facts 
as  these  and  treat  them  as  though  they 
were  not,  it  is  the  f oolishest  of  bravery  ; 
it  is  poor  bravado.  Yet  multitudes, 
during  the  past  year  and  entering  on 
the  new  year,  have  been  and  are  doing 
precisely  this.  Does  not  the  lapse  of 
an  old  year  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
admonish  us  it  is  time  to  stop  such 
sheer  and  senseless  carelessness  of  facts  ? 

(^  It  is  a  foolish  bravery  to  imagine 
yourself  an  exception  from  the  working 
of  the  Divine  law.  Doubtless  this  was 
a  kind  of  reason  prompting  Jehoiakim. 
It  is  quite  likely  he  thought  that  the 
law  of  doom  for  sin  would  not  strike 
him,  a  king.  If  he  did  not  think  so, 
multitudes  of  men  do  think  so. 

Have  you  never  been  subdued  into  a 
vast  awe,  as  the  absolute  irreversible- 
ness  of  natural  law  has  been  pressed 
upon  you?  In  this  changing,  transi- 
tory world  there  is  one  thing  we  can 
count  on — the  laws  of  physical  nature 
will  hold  on  their  courses.  The  great 
wheels  turn  constantly,  and  they  keep 
turning.  It  Is  because  natural  law  is 
80  unchanging  that  we  may  build  our 
cities,  and  send  our  ships,  and  plough 
our  fields,  and  reap  our  harvests. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  fearful  side 
to  this  irreversibleness  of  natural  law. 
When,  for  any  reason,  man  stands 
athwart  one  of  these  great  natural 
laws,  the  penalty  for  violation  is  sure 
to  smite. 

And  this  is  as  true  in  the  moral  realm. 
It  is  a  foolish  bravery  to  think  yourself 
an  exception  to  Gk>d's  law.  He  said  it 
— ^there  are  many  who  think  it  who  do 
not  so  plainly  say  it— that  youug  man, 
whom  I  was  seeking  to  dissuade  from 
courses  of  dissipation.  "  Oh,"  he  an- 
swered, "it  may  hurt  other  fellows, 
but  it  won't  me;  I  am  an  exception." 
How  crammed  with  folly  such  temer- 
ity ! 

((7)  It  is  a  foolish  bravery  to  refuae 
truth  which  you  dislike.  This  Jehoiakim 
did.  The  prophet's  roll  which  warned 
him  he  cut  to  pieces. 

(2>)  It  is  a  foolish  bravery  to  go  on 
heecUesely,  saying  **  Idon*t  care*^    Thus 


did  Jehoiakim,  and  multitudes  follow 
him. 

(^)  It  is  a  foolish  bravery  to  rffuee 
repentance.  This  Jehoiakim  did,  but 
the  doom  smote  (Jer.  xxxvi.  80). 

Behold  a  real  and  a  right  bravery. 
In  the  British  Museum  I  saw  the  mss.  of 
a  letter  from  Gkneral  €k>rdon  to  his  sis- 
ter, dated  Khartoum,  February  27th, 
1884— **  I  have  sent  Stewart  off  to 
scour  the  river  White  Nile,  and  another 
expedition  to  push  back  rebels  on  the 
Blue  Nile.  With  Stewart  has  gone 
Power,  the  British  consul  and  Tmies 
correspondent ;  so  I  am  left  alone  in 
the  vast  palace,  but  not  alone,  for  I  feel 
great  confidence  in  my  Saviour's  pres- 
ence. 

'*  I  trust  and  stay  myself  in  the  fact 
that  not  one  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground 
without  our  Lord's  permission ;  also 
that  enough  for  the  day  is  the  evil. 

••  All  things  are  ruled  by  Him  for  His 
glory,  and  it  is  rebellion  to  murmur 
against  His  will." 

A  real  bravery  springs  out  of  oneness 
with  Gkxl.  Do  we  not  all  need  that 
sort  of  courage  for  this  new  year  ? 


Jan.  14-20.— For  a  Pattern. 

Pattern  here  means  outline  ;  as  when 
an  artist  draws  the  boundaries  and  fills 
in  the  main  features  of  his  picture. 

So  what  the  apostle  would  say  is 
that  in  the  mercy  and  long-suffering  of 
Jesus  Christ  toward  himself,  and  in  his 
response  to  Jesus  Christ,  there  was  fur- 
nished for  all  time  a  kind  of  outline 
sketch  of  a  genuine  conversion. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  conversion 
of  Paul  was  a  genuine  conversion. 

Think  a  moment  of  what  a  moral 
turning  Paul's  conversion  was. 

{A)  It  was  a  change  of  creed, 

(a)  It  was  a  change  of  creed  as  to 
thought  of  Christ,  Says  Paul,  **  I  verily 
thought  with  myself  that  I  ought  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth"  (Acts  xxvi.  9).  But 
immediately  after  his  conversion  this 
same  Paul  "straightway  preached 
Christ  in  the  synagogues,  that  He  is  the 
Son  of  God"  (Acts  ix.  20). 
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{b)  It  was  a  cliange  of  creed  aa  to 
grounds  of  Tiape  of  salvation,  Paul  said, 
Phil.  iii.  4-6;  but  subsequently  this 
same  Paul  came  to  say,  Phil  iii.  7-9. 

(B)  But  this  conversion  of  Paul  was 
not  only  a  change  of  creed,  it  was  also 
a  change  of  moral  purpose  for  life.  At 
first  compelling  Christians  to  blaspheme 
(Acts  xxvi.  10, 11),  but  afterward  know- 
ing nothing  but  Christ  and  Him  cruci- 
fied (1  Cor.  ii.  2). 

{O)  But  this  conversion  of  Paul  was 
also  a  change  in  disposition.  Formerly 
he  was  vindictive  with  Jewish  hate 
against  all  Gkntiles  ;  but  afterward  he 
became  so  tender  and  self-sacrificing 
that  he  declared  he  would  eat  no  meat 
while  the  world  stood,  if  thus  he  should 
cause  to  stumble  even  the  weakest  Gen- 
tile Christian  (1  Cor  viii.  18). 

(D)  But  this  conversion  of  Paul  was 
also  a  change  of  mil,  of  the  momentum 
of  the  whole  being.  Formerly  the  set 
of  his  nature  had  been  plunging  against 
Christ ;  afterward,  as  though  Niagara 
should  reverse  itself,  every  jwwer  in 
him  marshalled  itself  for  Christ  and 
toward  Him. 

(E)  Consider,  also,  that  this  conver- 
sion of  Paul  was  a  turning  from  all 
worldly  advantage. 

**  The  conversion  and  apostleship  of 
St.  Paul  alone,  duly  considered,  is  of 
itself  a  demonstration  sufficient  to  prove 
Christianity  to  be  a  Divine  revelation" 
(Lord  Lyttleton). 

It  is  a  good  demand  to  make  of  a 
sceptic—account,  if  you  please,  for  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

And  the  apostle  in  our  Scripture  tells 
us  that  this  conversion  of  his  was  for  a 
pattern,  a  kind  of  outline  and  specimen 
sketch  for  all  who  should  afterward  be 
converted.  So  that,  in  PauVs  conver- 
sion, we  may  discern,  for  the  testing  and 
the  measuring  of  our  own  spiritual 
state,  the  general  traits  of  a  genuine  con- 
version. 

First.  The  first  trait  of  a  genuine 
conversion  is  the  facing  by  the  soul  of 
the  greatest  of  questions  (Acts  Ix.  4,  5). 
This  is  the  greatest  of  questions.  What 
is  my  personal  attitude  toward  Jesus 
Christ  ?    As  for  Paul,  for  you. 


Second.  The  second  trait  of  a  genu- 
ine conversion  is  the  right  decision  of 
this  greatest  of  questions,  self -surrender 
to  Jesus  Christ.  '*  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
have  me  to  do  ?"  (Acts  ix.  6.)  True 
conversion  does  not  consist  in  long 
struggle,  bitter  remorse,  deep  despair, 
waiting  for  light,  time  for  reform  and 
to  repair  the  past,  but  does  consist  in 
assent  of  intellect  and  consent  of  heart 
to  Jesus  Christ. 

Third.  The  third  trait  of  a  genuine 
conversion  is  obedience  (Acts  ix.  6,  8). 
That  command  to  go  into  the  city  and 
in  such  blinded  and  helpless  way  was  a 
difficult  command  and  humiliating.  In 
what  different  way  had  Paul  thought  to 
enter  I    But  Paul  obeyed. 

Fourth.  A  fourth  trait  in  a  genuine 
conversion  is  not  necessarily  a  sudden 
coming  into  the  light.  **  And  he  was 
three  days  without  sight"  (Acts  ix.  9). 

Fifth.  But  a  fifth  trait  of  a  genuine 
conversion  is  entrance  into  the  habit  of 
the  Divine  life.  **  Behold,  he  prayeth" 
(Acts  ix.  11). 

Sixth.  A  sixth  trait  of  such  conver- 
sion is  confession  of  Christ,  **  And  he 
arose  and  was  baptized"  (Acts  ix.  18). 

Seventh.  A  seventh  trait  of  such  con- 
version is  service.  He  straightway 
preached  Christ  (Acts  ix.  20). 

Eighth.  An  eighth  trait  of  such  con- 
version is  increase  (Acts  ix.  22). 

Ninth.  A  ninth  trait  of  such  conver- 
sion is  steadiness  under  trial  (Acts  ix. 
28,  26). 

And  a  soul  thus  converted  may  be 
certain  of  the  Divine  help.  Somehow 
some  Barnabas  will  appear  for  it  (Acts 
ix.  27). 

What  Jesus  did  for  Paul  He  wants  to 
do  for  you.  Is  not  the  beginning  of 
this  new  year  a  good  time  in  which  to 
let  Him  do  it  for  you  ?  **  Except  a  man 
be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  God." 


Jan.  21-27.— Strength.  ~1  Kings 
xvii.  1. 

When  they  buried  John  Knox  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  then  Re- 
gent of  Scotland,  as  they  lowered  the 
body  of  Scotland's  cliiefest  hero  into  its 
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grave,  exclaimed,  '*  Here  lieth  a  man 
who  in  his  life  never  feared  the  face  of 
man ;  who  hath  oft  been  threatened 
with  dagge  and  dagger,  but  yet  hath 
ended  his  days  in  peace  and  honor." 

I  wandered  through  the  quaint  house 
of  John  Knox  not  long  since.  The 
house  stands,  and  quite  unchanged, 
there  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  High  Street 
A  sentence  of  his,  hung  on  the  walls  as 
a  kind  of  legend,  held  me  because  it 
tells  so  well  the  steady  strength  of  the 
hero*s  life,  and  reveals  also  the  source 
whence  he  got  his  strength.  "From 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  inspired 
writers,  I  have  learned  to  call  a  fig  a 
fig,  and  a  spade  a  spade." 

The  John  Knox  of  the  Scripture  is 
Elijah.  In  the  wonderful  portrait  gal- 
lery of  the  Bible  he  stands  for  a  grand 
and  girded  strength. 

(A)  A  source  of  Elijah  *s  strength  was 
his  conviction  of  the  fact  of  the  living 
God, 

That  was  the  trouble  then,  that  Baal 
had  come  in,  and  in  the  people's  thought 
had  usurped  the  place  of  Jehovah. 
And  so,  in  a  most  true  sense,  the  true 
Gk>d,  if  they  thought  of  Him  at  all,  was 
thought  of  but  as  a  distant  and  dead 
God. 

What  was  the  trouble  then  is  too 
much  the  trouble  now. 

(a)  Men  hide  Qod  in  vague  phrases, 
**  a  iMJwer,  not  ourselves,  which  makes 
for  righteousness,"  etc.,  and  so  He  be- 
comes to  them  but  as  a  distant  or  even 
dead  €k>d. 

{b)  Men  hide  God  in  natural  law,  and 
so  He  becomes  to  them  but  as  a  dead 
God.  But  a  law  is  a  mode  of  action. 
And  no  law  can  execute  itself.  Along 
the  prescribed  channel  of  the  law  there 
must  flash  and  flow  the  will  of  the  liv- 
ing executor.  But  men  talk  of  law  in- 
stead of  God,  and  so  hide  Him  away 
from  their  thought  and  life. 

(c)  Men  hide  God  in  wrong  thoughts 
of  Him,  and  so  He  becomes  to  them  but 
as  a  dead  God.  God  is  holy.  But  to 
how  many  men  has  God  become  but  a 
mere  swaying,  jelly  like  good  nature, 
with  no  stringent  justice  in  Him  what- 
soever. 


But  Elijah  had  conviction  of  the  fact 
of  the  living  God,  and  drew  in  strength. 

(B)  But  a  second  source  of  Elijah's 
strength  was  Elijah's  recognition  of  his 
own  personal  relation  with  this  living 
Qod,  *'  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liv- 
eth,  before  whom  I  stand,** 

Let  another  eloquently  tell  of  what 
this  standing  before  God  means : 
"  Every  man  stands  before  something 
which  is  his  judge.  The  child  stands 
before  the  father  not  in  a  single  act, 
making  report  of  what  he  has  been 
doing  on  a  special  day,  but  in  the  whole 
posture  of  his  life,  almost  as  if  the  fa- 
ther were  a  mirror  in  whom  he  saw 
himself  reflected,  and  from  whose  re- 
flection of  himself  he  got  at  once  a  judg- 
ment as  to  what  he  was,  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  he  ought  to  be.  The 
poet  stands  before  Nature.  She  is  his 
judge.  A  certain  felt  harmony  or  dis- 
cord between  his  nature  and  her  ideal 
is  the  test  and  directing  power  of  his 
life.  The  philosopher  stands  before  tlie 
unseen,  majestic  presence  of  the  ab- 
stract truth.  The  philanthropist  stands 
before  humanity.  The  artist  stands  be- 
fore beauty.  The  legislator  stands  be- 
fore justice.  The  politician  stands  be- 
fore Uiat  vague  but  awful  embodiment 
of  average  character,  the  people,  the 
demos.  The  fop,  in  miserable  servility, 
stands  before  fashion,  the  feeblest  and 
ficklest  of  tyrants.  The  scholar  stands 
before  Knowledge  and  gets  the  satisfac- 
tions or  disappointments  of  his  life  from 
the  approvals  or  disapprovals  of  her 
serene  and  gracious  lips.  Every  soul 
that  counts  itself  capable  of  judgment 
and  responsibility  stands  in  some  pres- 
ence by  which  the  nature  of  its  judg- 
ment is  decried.  The  higher  the  pres- 
ence, the  loftier  and  greater  the  life." 

And  now,  standing  before  €k>d,  as 
Elijah  did,  is  the  standing  before  the 
highest  and  most  imperial  presence. 
And  when  a  man  tests  things  by  God, 
when  he  remembers  that  one  with  God 
is  a  majority,  then  Is  there  the  truest 
strength  for  him. 

But  even  Elijah,  imder  the  juniper- 
tree,  became  weak  as  water  because  he 
had  ceased  this  standing  before  the  liv- 
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ing  God.  And  he  only  regained  his 
strength  when  he  began  standing  before 
Him  again.  A  new  year  opens.  We 
need  strength  for  it.  But  the  only  real 
strength  is  this  strength  in  God. 


Jan.  28-81 ;  Feb.  1-8.— The  Unpros- 
PEROus  Prosperous.— Eccl.  xii.  18. 

But  Solomon  was  prosperous.  Con- 
sider some  of  the  elements  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Solomon : 

(a)  Solomon  was  prosperous  in  eisUnt 
cf  kingdom.  He  shall  have  dominion 
from  sea  to  sea  and  from  the  river  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth— at  last  the 
prophecy  which  the  psalm  sung  came 
to  its  fulfilment  In  Solomon.  From  the 
distant  Euphrates  down  to  the  borders 
of  Egypt  Solomon  swayed  undisputed 
sceptre. 

%  Solomon  was  prosperous  in  various 
msdom  (1  Khigs  iv.  29-38). 

(e)  Solomon  was  prosperous  in  the 
rearing  of  uut  and  unexampled  build- 
ings. To-day  evien  the  synonym  of 
splendor  is  the  temple  Solomon  lifted 
on  Mount  Moriah,  and  besides,  there 
were  his  palace  in  Jerusalem,  which 
consumed  thirteen  years  in  building ; 
and  his  summer  palace,  the  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon,  with  its  spacious 
porches  and  resplendent  windows  and 
gorgeous  throne-room  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, builded  of  costly  stones  and  pre- 
cious cedar  beams  and  glittering  jewels, 
the  palace  for  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
the  Egyptian  king. 

(d)  Solomon  was  prosperous  in  wealth 
and  magnificence  (1  Kings  x.  14-28 ; 
25-27).  There  on  the  green  hill-side  by 
the  GkUilean  lake  the  scarlet  anemone 
and  the  golden  amaryllis  set  the  mosaic 
of  their  splendor.  And,  teaching  of 
trust  in  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  could 
choose  no  apter  comparison  to  f^t  forth 
the  beauty  of  these  lilies  of  the  field, 
which  neither  toiled  nor  spun,  than  to 
declare  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

Solomon  was  prosperous  in  a  «wW- 
wide  reputation—cg, ,  the  visit  of  tlie 
Queen  of  Rheba  (1  Kings  x.  2-9). 


And  yet,  though  Solomon  was  so  pros- 
perous in  a  deeper  sense,  and  certainly 
in  his  later  years,  he  was  disastrously  nn- 
prosperous.  "  That  stately  and  melan- 
choly figure"— it  is  thus  Dean  Stanley 
paints  him. 

There  is  an  Arabian  legend  which 
tells  how,  in  the  staff  on  which  Solo- 
mon leaned,  there  was  a  worm  secretly 
gnawing  upon  its  centre.  Another 
Arabian  legend  of  his  death  is  most  sig- 
nificant. As  the  legend  runs,  Solomon 
entered  the  temple  robed  and  crowned, 
and  stood  between  the  pillars,  leaning 
on  his  staff,  with  his  long  snowy  hair 
and  beard  streaming  over  his  kingly 
robe  of  Syrian  purple.  And  standing 
there,  Crod's  hand  smote  him  suddenly, 
and  he  died.  But  though  dead  the  pU- 
lars  supported  him,  and  he  stood  there 
still.  And  there  was  upon  his  staff  and 
ring  the  pentacle— a  mystic  five-pointed 
figure.  And  because  of  this  mystic  fig- 
ure none  dared  approach  him,  though  he 
was  dead,  until  at  last  a  little  brown 
mouse  ran  out  of  a  pillar  and  nibbled 
the  leather  at  the  bottom  of  his  staff, 
and  then  the  dead  king  fell  flat  on  his 
face  into  the  dust,  and  out  of  the  dust 
they  plucked  a  golden  crown.  And 
that  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  great 
Solomon,  so  rich  in  some  ways,  so 
pitiably  poor  in  others. 

Later  scholarship  has  doubted  whether 
Solomon  is  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes. 
But,  as  Dean  Stanley  says,  *'  However 
this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Ecclesiastes  embodies  the  sentiments 
which  were  believed  to  have  proceeded 
from  Solomon  at  the  dose  of  his  life, 
and  therefore  must  be  taken  as  the 
Hebrew  scriptural  representation  of  his 
last  lessons  to  the  world." 

(A)  The  history  of  Solomon  shows 
the  unprasperity  of  pride. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  pride.  One  is 
the  pride  of  a  proper  self-respect.  One 
of  the  good  and  true  things  which  the 
late  President  Garfield  said  was,  "  I  do 
not  much  care  what  others  think  and  say 
about  me,  but  there  is  one  man's  opin- 
ion about  me  which  I  very  much  value 
—that  is  the  opinion  of  James  Garfield 
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Others  I  need  not  think  ahout.  I  can 
get  away  from  them,  but  I  have  to  be 
with  him  all  the  time.  Ho  is  with  me 
when  I  rise  up  and  when  I  lie  down, 
when  I  eat  and  talk,  when  I  go  out  and 
come  in.  It  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  he  thinks  well  of  me  or  not." 
Of  such  noble,  self  respecting  pride  one 
cannot  have  too  much.  But  Solomon's 
pride  was  of  a  different  sort.  It  was 
the  swollen,  self  sufficient  pride  of  a  re- 
ligious  defiance.  See  this  illustrated  in 
the  matter  of  horses,  by  the  law  forbid- 
den Hebrews  (1  Kings  x.  2G).  It  is  the 
special  danger  of  an  external  prosperity 
that  it  ministers  to  this  pride.  A  man 
grows  badly  self-suflicient.  Beware  of 
this  sort  of  defiant  pride. 

(B)  The  history  of  Solomon  shows 
the  improsperity  of  selfighness  (I  Kings 
xii.  4). 

{G)  The  history  of  Solomon  shows 
the  unprosperity  of  sensuality.  Impure 
love  !  Truly  sings  Robert  Burns  about  it : 

**  Bat  oh,  it  hardoiB  all  within,  and  petriflee  the 
feelingi.'' 


Now  when  a  man,  though  he  be  never 
so  prosperous  outwardly,  allows  him- 
self in  such  things  as  these,  what  fol- 
lows ?  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  Is  van- 
ity." This  follows— a  deep  and  bitter 
inward  consciousness  of  spiritual  un- 
prosperity. It  must  be  so.  Even  God 
cannot  make  sin  blessed. 

You  remember  how  Shakespeare  says 
in  **  Henry  v./'  "  A  good  leg  will  fall ; 
a  straight  back  will  stoop  ;  a  black  beard 
will  turn  white  ;  a  fair  face  will  wither  ; 
a  full  eye  will  wax  hollow  ;  but  a  good 
heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
or,  rather,  the  sun  and  not  the  moon  ; 
for  it  shines  bright  and  never  changes, 
but  keeps  his  course  truly."  ' 

But  not  even  the  powerful. and  splen- 
did Solomon  could  have  the  real  and  in- 
ward prosperity  of  a  good  heart,  laps- 
ing as  he  let  himself.  Nor  can  you,  fol- 
lowing him,  though  you  shine  even 
with  his  wealth.  Is  it  well  with  (hp 
soul?  Soul-prosperity  —  only  as  we 
have  this  can  this  new  year  be  a  happy 
one. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  EXPOSITORY  SECTION. 


A  Qoestion  in  Teztual  Criticism. 

By  Rev.  S.  W.  Whitnkt,  Ashfield, 

Mass. 

Shall  we  read  in  1  Thess.  v.  4, 
"  But  ye,  brethren,  are  not  in  darkness, 
that  the  day,  like  a  thief,  should  sur- 
prise you,"  or  shall  we  read,  **  But  ye, 
brethren,  are  not  in  darkness,  that  the 
day  should  overtake  you  as  thieves"  ? 
In  other  words,  shall  we  read  this  verse 
as  it  is  generally  read,  and  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us  in  «,  D.  E,  F,  O,  K, 
L,  P,  all  the  cursives,  the  old  Latin  and 
Vulgate  versions,  the  Peshito  and  Phi- 
loxenian  Syriac  versions,  the  Gtothic, 
the  Armenian,  the  Ethiopic,  Euse- 
bius,  Chrysostum,  Euthalius,  Theodo- 
ret,  John  of  Damascus,  Ambrosiaster, 
and  others,  or  shall  we  accept  instead,  as 
the  true  reading,  that  which  has  reached 
ns  only  in  the  two  codices  A  and  B, 


and  the  Memphitic  version  ?  The  for- 
mer is  the  reading  adopted  by  Qries- 
bach,  Tregelles,  Tischendorf,  Alford, 
Scrivener,  Ellicott,  Westcott  and  Hort 
in  their  margin,  the  Basle  edition  and 
the  Canterbury  revisers  in  their  text. 
The  latter  is  adopted  by  Lachmann, 
Westcott  and  Hort  in  their  text  and  in- 
serted in  the  revisers*  margin.  Both 
readings  are  made  to  yield  a  good  and 
more  or  less  appropriate  meaning.  The 
differcDce  between  the  two  is  that,  in 
the  former,  "  the  day"  is  made  to  refer 
to  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  the  phrase, 
**  like  a  thief,"  illustrates  the  manner  in 
which  that  day  comes — t.e.,  unexpect- 
edly ;  while,  hi  the  latter,  **  the  day" 
needs  to  be  taken  as  synonvmous  with 
daylight — i.e.,  day  as  opposed  to  night 
or  darkness ;  and  the  expression,  **  as 
thieves."  to  illustrate  how  those  ad- 
dressed by  the  apostle  should  not  be 
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overtaken — %,e,,  before  they  were  pre- 
pared for  it.  Tbe  latter  reading  virta- 
allj  makes  the  apostle  saj,  **  Ye  are  not 
in  darkness,  where  ye  are  liable,  as 
thieves  are  in  their  work,  to  be  over- 
taken by  the  approach  of  day,  for  ye 
are  sons  of  light  and  sons  of  day"— i.«., 
ye  are  already  in  the  light,  ye  are  not 
in  a  state  to  be  overtaken  by  it.  The 
former  reading  is  plainly  the  more 
strongly  supported  by  documentary 
evidence  ;  while  tbe  latter,  at  first  sight, 
may  seem  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  context. 

The  true  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  together  with  this  the  proper 
reading,  evidently  depends  upon  the 
apostle's  meaning  in  the  expression 
if  i/Upa,  **  the  day."  There  is  no  ques- 
tion here  in  reference  to  the  text ;  all 
the  manuscripts  give  the  article  in  con- 
nection with  the  noun.  If  the  refer- 
ence in  this  expression  is  to  the  day  al- 
ready specified  in  verse  2,  then  the 
former  reading  must  be  the  true  one  ; 
but  if  the  apostle's  meaning  is  the  day 
as  distinguished  from  the  night— t.^., 
day  in  the  sense  of  daylight,  then  the 
latter  would  seem  to  be  the  true  read- 
ing. 

We  need  to  inquire,  then,  what  the 
apostle's  general  use  of  this  word  is. 
It  will  be  found  that,  wherever  else  he 
employs  it  in  the  sense  of  day  as  con- 
trasted with  night,  he  employs  it  with- 
out the  article.*  He  does  it  twice  in 
this  immediate  connection — in  verses  5 
and  8 :  ''  Ye  are  all  .  .  .  sons  of  the 
day"^i.e,,  persons  that  are  awake,  and 
know  what  is  going  on ;  and  again, 
"  We  are  of  the  day** —i.e.,  we  are  wide 
awake,  and  are  more  or  less  conscious 
of  what  is  occurring  around  us.  No 
article  is  employed  with  iffiipa  in  these 
verses.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
no  article  would  have  been  used  if  the 
apostle's  meaning  were,  *'  Ye  are  not  in 
darkness,  that  day  (i.e.,  light)  should 
overtake  you  as  it  does  thieves,"  who 
work  in  the  night  and  are  sometimes 

*  See  Acts  zx.  81 ;  xzvl.  7  ;  Rom.  xili.  IS ; 
1  These,  ii.  9 ;  iil.  10 ;  v.  6, 8 ;  8  Thees.  iii.  8 ; 
1  Tim.  T.  6 ;  9  Tim.  i.  8. 


surprised  to  find  day  dawning  before 
they  are  ready  for  it.  The  word  in  this 
sense  is  always  employed  in  the  New 
Testament  without  the  article.*  It  is 
so  used  by  Plutarch  also  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence :  ifiipa  y^p  avrbv  h  r^ 
Opiaaiffi  inSi<f>  KoriXaPe  xdl  narkXaftf^, 
'*  For  day  overtook  and  dawned  upon 
him  in  the  Thriasian  plain."!  Th^s 
it  would  seem  that  the  presence  of  the 
article  offers  no  alternative ;  we  have 
but  to  regard  ^  if^^pa,  **  the  day,"  as 
pointing  back  to  the  day  spoken  of  in 
verse  2  as  "  the  day  of  the  Lord."  So 
that  the  revisers  of  1881  as  well  as  those 
of  1611  were  doubtless  right  in  trans- 
lathig  the  Greek  by  **  that  day,"  though 
the  exact  word-for-word  rendering  is 
"  the  day"  as  it  is  given  in  1  Cor.  iiL 
18,  meaning  there,  as  well  as  here,  the 
day  of  the  Lord. 

Taking  the  expression  In  this  sense, 
and  understanding  it  as  referring  back 
to  verse  2,  we  may  ask,  What  is  the 
apostle's  argument  ?  We  give  what 
seems  to  be  his  meaning  from  the  first 
to  the  eighth  verse  inclusive :  "  Now 
concerning  the  times  and  the  seasons, 
brethren,  ye  have  no  need  that  I  write 
to  you  ;  for  yourselves  know  perfectly 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as  a 
thief  in  the  night  When  they  say.  All 
is  peace  and  safety,  then  sudden  destruc- 
tion cometh  upon  them,  as  travail  upon 
her  that  is  wiUi  child,  and  they  shall  by 
no  means  escape.  But  ye,  brethren, 
are  not  in  darkness,  that  the  day  [just 
spoken  of],  like  a  thief,  should  surprise 
you ;  for  ye  are  all  sons  of  light  and 
sons  of  day.  We  are  not  of  the  night, 
nor  of  darkness.  Let  us  not  then  sleep 
as  the  rest  of  mankind  do,  but  let  ns 
watch  and  be  sober  ;  for  they  that  sleep 
sleep  at  night,  and  they  that  are  drunken 
are  drunken  at  night  But  let  us,  since 
we  are  of  the  day,  be  sober,  having  put 
on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love,  and 
for  a  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation." 

There  are  two  or  three  points  here 
that  perhaps  need  a  few  words  of  com- 
ment or  elucidation. 

t8eeActsx3dil.l2;  xxrii.  80, 88, 80. 
* ''  Life  of  Agc^Uoe,'*  zzir. 
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And  first,  the  language  of  the  clause, 
"  Ye  are  not  in  darkness/'  Is  flgurative. 
The  words  **  in  darkness"  refer  to  a 
mental  and  spiritual  condition— one  of 
ignorance,  not  one  of  natural  darkness. 
It  is  a  reassertion  by  the  apostle  of  his 
former  statements,  "Te  haw  no  need 
that  I  write  to  you,"  and,  **  yourselves 
know  perfectly, **  It  is  as  if  he  had  said, 
"Ye  are  not  in  ignorance."  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent  statement, 
"  For  ye  are  all  sons  of  light  and  sons  of 
day" — i.e.,  ye  are  awake,  conscious  of 
your  situation,  well  aware  of  what  is 
taking  place  around  you  ;  ye  are  not 
asleep,  oblivious  to  everything,  and  ut- 
terly unconscious  of  what  is  goiog  on. 

The  Greek  verb  KaraXafipdvetv  means 
both  **  to  overtake"  and  "  to  surprise." 
Indeed,  tiiese  two  English  verbs  are 
etymologically  one  ;  the  former  coming 
to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
latter  from  the  Latin  through  the 
French.  Each,  in  its  component  parts, 
over  tctke  and  super  prehendere  (»ur  pren- 
dre), corresponds  to  the  Greek  Kard, 
"over,"  TMfipdvetv,  "to  take."  The 
revisers  of  1611,  as  well  as  our  later  re- 
Tisers  of  1881,  have  represented  the 
Greek  here  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  over- 
take." This  may  not  have  been  amiss 
three  centuries  ago,  when  the  two  Eng- 
lish words  were  more  nearly  alike  in 
signification  than  they  are  to-day.  But 
at  present  the  proper  English  word  to 
represent  the  Greek  in  this  connection 
is  "surprise,"  not  "overtake."  A 
thief,  properly  speaking,  does  not  over- 
take those  whom  he  is  robbing  ;  he  not 
unfrequently  surprises  them,  however. 
On  this  account  the  latter  word  is  the 
more  correct  verb  by  which  to  represent 
the  Greek  here. 

Then,  again,  aside  from  this  passage, 
wherever  in  the  New  Testament  the 
word  «A^7rrj7f,  "thief,"  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  or  in  reference  to  the  sec- 
ond coming  of  Christ,  it  is  employed  to 
iUustrate  the  suddenness  of  the  appear- 
ing, the  unexpectedness  of  the  coming, 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord.*    But  here,  if 

*  Lake  zii.  88, 40 ;  lThe08.T.2;  SFet.Ul.10; 
BaT.m.3;  xvi.  15. 


we  read,  "  That  the  day  shall  overtake 
you  as  thieves,"  we  pompare,  not  the 
unexpected  coming  of  the  day  to  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  a  thief,  but 
the  condition  of  the  persons  overtaken 
to  that  of  thieves  overtaken  in  their 
depredations ;  which  is  foreign  to  the 
New  Testament  use  of  the  word.  This 
use  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the 
Saviour's  employment  of  the  figure,  as 
recorded  in  Matt.  xxiv.  48, 44,  and  Luke 
zii  89, 40,  with  which  the  apostles  were 
all,  no  doubt,  familiar.  In  fact,  the  use 
of  the  accusative  plural  (KXiirrac)  here 
takes  out  of  the  text  altogether  the  idea 
of  suddenness,  which  is  the  principal 
idea  elsewhere,  in  similar  connections, 
involved  in  the  word,  and  involved  in 
it  here  in  its  generally  accepted  form— 
the  nominative  singular.  But  throw 
the  word  into  the  accusative  plural,  and 
represent  thieves  as  overtaken  by  day- 
light, and  you  represent  them  as  over- 
taken by  something  that  approaches 
very  (n^ually  instead  of  with  the  sud- 
denness and  unexpectedness  with  which 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  every- 
where represented  to  be. 

How,  then,  shall  we  account  for  the 
reading  KXhrrac,  "thieves,"  which  ap- 
pears in  two  of  the  three  oldest  known 
Greek  manuscripts,  though  not  in  the 
most  ancient  of  the  versions,  which  are 
still  older  than  those  manuscripts? 
Some  consider  this  the  original  reading, 
the  true  and  proper  form  of  the  word, 
which  in  process  of  time  was  uncon- 
sciously changed  tlirough  the  influence 
of  the  form  presented  in  verse  2,  which 
the  copyist,  by  carrying  in  his  mind,  is 
supposed  to  have  ^ven  here.  From  a 
purely  transcriptional  point  of  view, 
this  certainly  is  not  impossible.  But 
the  reading  presents  strong  evidences  of 
being  erroneous.  Besides,  it  is  a  com- 
paratively feebly  attested  reading.  As 
a  false  reading,  it  may  very  easily  be 
accounted  for.  Standing  in  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  does^  if^p<i  vfidc 
L)^  KXitiTo^  KoraMpy^tL  careless  copyist, 
having  Just  written  ifidc,  might  very 
easily  have  taken  kkem-JK  for  icXiJirof, 
and  so  have  written  it  in  the  accusative. 
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posaibly  suppoeing  it  to  be  annexed  to 
the  pronoun  by  way  of  explanation  or 
illustration.  It  would  be  one  of  thoee 
InstanceB  occurring  again  and  again  in 
the  old  manuscripts,  in  which,  as  Weiss 
says,  "The  expression  was  involuntarily 
conformed  to  the  context/'  sometimes 
"  even  to  senselessness  in  the  endings 
of  words.  .  .  .  The  older  the  sources 
of  the  text  are/' he  adds,  ''the  more 
numerous  are  the  mistakes  in  them 
which  have  arisen  solely  from  the  negli- 
gence and  haste  of  transcribers,  or  from 
the  more  or  less  arbitrary  alterations  of 
words  and  want  of  care  in  reproducing 
letters."*  This  we  believe  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  reading  icAifl-rof, 
which  has  consequently  survived  to  our 
day  in  only  two  manuscripts  and  one 
version,  having  long  ago  been  discard- 
ed  as  a  false   reading.    The   ancient 


manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  are 
far  from  being  altogether  trustworthy. 
They  are  almost  constantly  more  or  less 
at  variance  one  with  another,  as  here, 
where  the  two  oldest  extant  Greek 
manuscripts  are  divided,  one  giving  the 
word  in  the  nominative  singular,  and 
the  other  having  it  in  the  accusative 
plural.  In  fact,  these  manuscripts 
abound  with  transcriptional  errors, 
some  of  which  are  of  the  most  unac- 
countable nature  ;  and  the  modem  edi- 
tor needs  to  weigh  well  their  readings 
where  they  differ,  lest  be  be  betrayed 
into  error.  We  believe  the  true  reading 
in  the  verse  before  us  to  be  that  of  the 
commonly  received  text,  and  not  the 
reading  found  in  the  revisers'  margin, 
and  placed  there  in  deference  to  Dr. 
Hort's  Judgment. 


SOCIOLOGY    AND    COMPARATIVE    RELIGION- 


The  Ainn. 
By  Rev.  A.  H.  MoEinnbt,  Ph.D., 
New  York  Citt. 
For  years  ethnologists  have  been 
searching  in  vain  for  two  very  impor- 
tant branches  of  the  human  faniily. 
Where  are  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel? 
Where  shall  we  find  the  missing  link 
between  man  and  animals?  These 
questions  have  been  asked  over  and 
over,  and  have  been  answered  by  many 
with  more  or  less  of  seriousness.  There 
is  a  race  of  people  who  have  had  the 
extraordinary  honor  of  being  designated 
the  lost  tribes  by  some  writers,  while 
others  have  intimated  that  they  surely 
must  be  the  much-sought-for  missing 
link.  A  study  of  a  people  that  can  lay 
even  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  such  di- 
verse distinctions  must  be  interesting. 
Such  a  people  are  the  Ainu,  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  Japan.  "  There 
are  very  few  tribes  remaining  on  the 
earth  who  are  as  interesting  in  them- 

•  *•  Introdnctlon    to   the    New  Testament,*^ 
American  Edition,  pp.  400, 407. 


selves  as  the  Ainu,  and  none,  periiaps, 
about  whom  so  little  can  be  known,"  is 
the  testimony  of  one  *  who,  to  quote  his 
own  words,  "has  been  permitted  to 
see,  live  with,  and  study  the  Ainu  in 
their  homes." 

Japanese  scholars  derive  the  word 
Aino,  plural  Ainos,  from  "  inu,"  a  dog, 
or  from  "ainoko."  which  literally 
means  the  offspring  of  the  middle,  and 
designates  the  hybrid  of  a  man  and  a 
beast.  This  term  is  comparatively  mod- 
em, and  has  been  proven  to  be  a  fanci- 
ful derivation  given  in  contempt  by  the 
Japanese  to  accoxmt  for  the  origin  of 
the  Ainu.  The  former  are  quite  ready 
to  say,  ''The  Ainu  are  just  dogs,  and 
have  no  soul."  According  to  Pflz- 
maier,  **  Aino"  means  "  bowman." 
Most  philologists  simply  say  that  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  unknown. 
Early  Japanese  writers  refer  to  the  Ainu 
as  Ebisu,  or  savages.  These  people  call 
themselves  Ainu  (singular),  Ainu  utara 
(plural),  the  etymological  meaning  of 


•  J.  K.  Goodrich. 
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which  is  unknown.  A!nu  is  Used  when 
the  people  are  spoken  of  collectively. 

The  Japanese  look  upon  the  Ainu  with 
as  much  contempt  as  that  with  which 
the  hoodlum  of  the  Pacific  coast  re- 
gards the  Chinese.  Consequently,  the 
average  Japanese  is  not  only  very  igno- 
rant concerning  these  people,  but  he  has 
done  much  toward  spreading  "  untrue, 
ridiculous,  and  derogatory*'  stories  con- 
cerning them.  Hence,  the  information 
obtained  from  a  New  York  policeman 
concerning  the  Italians  as  a  race  would 
be  about  as  reliable  as  that  given  by  the 
ordinary  Japanese  in  reference  to  the 
Ainu.  We  must  depend  upon  the  un- 
prejudiced traveller  or  missionary  for 
our  facts. 

Look  at  the  man.  There  is  a  picture 
of  him  before  me  as  I  write.  He  is 
short— but  little  over  five  feet  high- 
broad-chested,  with  a  heavy,  muscular 
body  well  set  on  sturdy  legs,  which  end 
in  large  feet.  His  well-developed  arms 
and  clumsy-looking  hands  show  that  he 
is  able  to  perform  manual  labor.  His 
hair  and  beard  are  jet  black,  and  both 
are  thick  and  long.  His  skin  is  swarthy. 
His  eyes  are  at  nearly  right  angles  with 
his  nose,  which  is  broad  and  somewhat 
flat,  and  his  eyebrows  form  a  straight 
line  nearly  across  his  face.  No  one  has 
yet  disputed  the  assertion  that  the  wom- 
en are  extremely  ugly.  Their  ugliness, 
however,  is  in  large  degree  due  to  the 
custom  of  tattooing  that  prevails  among 
them,  and  to  their  love  of  dfat.  They 
are  slightly  over  five  feet  high,  have 
well-developed  bodies,  and  small  hands 
and  fciit.  They  are  almost  without  ex- 
ception* tattooed  with  bands  above 
and  below  the  mouth,  across  the 
knuckles,  on  the  arms  up  to  the  elbows, 
and  sometimes  on  their  foreheads. 

It  is  said  that  a  correspondent  for  an 
Austrian  paper,  writing  home  about  the 
World's  Fair,  has  declared  that  the 
Americans  all  wear  diamonds  worth 
$1200  each.  If  there  were  no  other  vis- 
itors to  Chicago  to  contradict  this  writer, 
it  might  be  recorded  of  the  Americans 

*MiM  Bird  saw  a  girl  who  was  not  tattooed, 
and  who  was  really  handsome. 


that  they  are  so  rich  that  they  all  wear 
diamonds.  But  another  correspondent 
will  write  to  some  other  paper  in  Austria 
that  the  Americans  do  not  wear  diamonds 
at  all.  Here  will  be  the  opportunity  for 
a  grand  discussion  among  newspaper 
men.  In  some  such  was  as  this  a  dis- 
pute concerning  the  appearance  of  the 
Ainu  was  started.  A  traveller  •  wrote 
that  the  Ainu  were  covered  with  hair. 
This  statement  was  copied  and  reputed 
by  one  writer  and  another,  until  the 
term  *' Hairy  Kuriles"  was  applied  to 
this  strange  people  indiscriminately. 
But  lo  and  behold  !  a  traveller  writes 
home  that  the  Ainu  are  no  more  hairy 
than  an  ordinary  vigorous  European.f 
Others  confirm  this  statement,  and  then 
the  scholars  are  divided  into  hostile 
camps.  "Covered  with  hair,",  cries 
one.  **  Very  little  hair, "  says  another. 
What  is  the  fact  ?  Simply  this  :  Some 
Ainu  are  and  some  are  not  covered  with 
hair.  An  observant  traveller  |  relates : 
**  I  have  seen  two  boys  whose  backs  are 
covered  with  fur  as  fine  and  soft  as  that 
of  a  cat. ' '  Some  full-grown  Ainu  have 
their  bodies  and  limbs  covered  with 
thick  black  hair  as  tough  as  bristles ; 
but  the  hirsuteness  varies  with  the  re- 
gion. Among  the  mountaineers  are 
many  who  have  but  little  hahr  except 
on  head  and  face,  while  the  fishermen 
of  Volcano  Bay  are,  as  a  rule,  covered 
with  hair.  Batchelor  declares, "  I  have 
seen  one  old  man  so  completely  covered 
with  gray  hair  that  his  body  could  hard- 
ly be  seen. ' '  He  also  confirms  the  state- 
ment that  many  of  the  Ainu  are  no 
more  hairy  than  the  ordinary  European. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Ainu  vary  in  looks, 
language,  and  practices,  according  to 
their  geographical  position  and  accord- 
ing to  their  contact  with  the  Japanese. 
For  example,  those  of  the  north  and 
northeast  of  Yezo  retain  their  primitive 
language  and  customs,  while  the  men 
of  the  south  and  southeast  are  more  like 
the  Japanese,  and  speak  the  language  of 
the  latter  quite  fluently. 

*  Perhaps  La  P^ronse. 

t  Vide  "  The  Races  of  Men,'»  by  FMcheL    J 

I  Miss  I.  L.  Bird. 
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The  Aino  is  like  a  singed  cat.  In 
many  respects  he  is  considerably  better 
than  he  looks  or  than  he  smells.*  A 
savage  in  appearance,  he  has  been  found 
to  be  "gentle,  good-natured,  submis- 
sive."  Stapid  he  undoubtedly  is  ;  but 
over  against  his  stupidity  may  be  placed 
his  honesty,  his  truthfulness,  his  chas- 
tity, his  hospitality— qualities  which 
some  of  those  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  smartness  may  well  imitate.  His 
kindness  to  the  aged  and  to  the  blind 
has  excited  the  admiration  of  many 
travellers.  The  obedience  of  the  chil- 
dren is  as  marked  as  is  the  filial  rever- 
ence of  those  who  are  no  longer  children. 

Their  marriage  relations  are  on  a 
higher  plane  than  we  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  among  a  people  so  lack- 
ing in  intelligence.  Girls  marry  after 
they  are  seventeen,  and  the  men  when 
they  are  about  twenty  one.  Conjugal 
fidelity  is  marked.  With  two  excep- 
tions monogamy  is  the  rule.  The  chief 
may  have  three  wives  if  he  desire. 
When  the  wife  is  childless,  another  may 
be  taken. 

Whence  came  this  interesting  race? 
Ethnologists  say  from  the  mainland  on 
the  north.  We  must  for  the  present  rest 
satisfied  with  this  answer.  According 
to  the  account  in  the  Eo]iki,t  their  first 
parents  sprang  from  Izanagi  and  Izana- 
mi,  from  whom  the  Japanese  are  de- 
scended ;  but  as  they  were  wicked,  they 
were  banished  to  the  north. 

The  Ainu  tradition  (told  with  varia- 
tions) makes  them  the  descendants  of 
Okikurumi,  who,  unknown  ages  ago, 
descended  from  heaven  to  a  mountain 
in  Piratura.  His  wife  was  Turesh. 
Their  son,  Wariunekuni,  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Ainu.  The  father  taught 
the  people  law  and  religion,  and  the  son 
instructed  them  in  the  arts. 

The  well-known  legend  of  the  Japan- 
ese, according  to  which  these  people 
had  a  dog  or  a  bear  for  their  first  par- 
ents, is  unworthy  of  consideration. 

*  It  is  said  that  an  Aino  may  be  identified  by 
the  disagreeable  odor  of  his  person  and  by  the 
amount  of  live-stock  that  flonrlshes  on  his  body. 

t  The  Shinto  Bible. 


It  is  quite  certain  that,  when  all  the 
factors  which  enter  into  the  problem  of 
the  origin  of  the  Ainu  are  known,  many 
other  interesting  questions  in  ethnology 
will  be  answered.  Who  inhabited  Amer- 
ica before  wliat  are  known  as  the  Red 
men  first  trod  her  plains  or  traversed 
her  waters?  Whence  came  these  pre- 
historic people  that  we  are  beginning 
to  know  more  about  ?  Can  they  and 
the  Ainu  be  connected  by  certain  links 
of  relationship  ?  There  are  those  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  abo- 
rigines of  America  and  the  Ainu  of 
Japan  are  branches  of  one  family.  See 
that  little  fellow.  He  belongs  to  the 
Akka  dwarfs  of  Central  Africa.  May 
it  not  be  possible  that  the  resemblances 
which  ethnologists  have  noted  between 
him  and  both  the  Japanese  and  the  Aino 
are  more  real  than  fanciful  ?  There  is 
a  Russian  peasant,  and  there  is  an  Aino 
in  his  winter  clothing.  Surely  these 
two  might  be  second  cousins^  Judging 
from  appearances.  Now  place  between 
the  two  a  peasant  of  Southern  Italy.  If 
your  spectacles  are  a  little  dim,  you 
might  even  affirm  that  he  is  another 
cousin.  Look  at  the  Esquimaux.  Com- 
pare him  with  the  Aino.  Some  main- 
tain that  the  two  types  closely  resemble 
each  other.  Is  it  possible  that  in  the 
Esquimaux  we  have  a  branch  of  the 
same  family  ?  If  so,  how  far  back  in 
the  history  of  mankind  will  our  knowl- 
edge of  tins  family  take  us  ?  Peschel 
conjectures  that  the  Ainu  may  be  relat- 
ed to  the  Aeto  of  the  Philippines. 

Another  subject  which  calls  for  fur- 
ther study  is  the  relation  of  the  Ainu  to 
the  Japanese.  Philologists  claim  that 
the  languages  of  Japan  and  of  Corea 
are  closely  affiliated.  Hence,  some  have 
concluded  that  the  Japanese  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Coreans. 
Others  contend  that  the  Japanese  of  to- 
day are  a  mixed  race,  resulting  from  the 
intermarrying  of  successive  waves  of 
invading  and  conquering  Chinese,  Ma- 
lays, and  black  men  of  New  Guinea. 
Still  another  school  of  writers  declare 
that  the  resemblances  between  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Ainu  and  of  the  Japanese 
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prove  that  the  former  are  the  ancestors 
of  the  latter.  Moreover,  several  Gter- 
man  ethnologists,  as  the  result  of  mi- 
nute investigations  of  their  physical  con- 
formation, declare  that  *'  the  Ainu  are 
Mongolians  who  differ  less,  perhaps, 
from  the  Japanese  than  the  Germans 
from  the  Roumanians.'*  It  is  probable 
that,  like  that  other  strange  and  distinct 
people,  the  Druses,  the  Japanese  are  a 
composition  into  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning, many  foreign  elements  entered, 
but  which,  because  of  its  separation 
from  outside  influences  for  centuries, 
has  taken  on  its  own  peculiar  type. 
Just  what  the  Ainu  had  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  this  type  cannot  be  deter- 
mined at  present. 

But  let  us  return  to  Japan.  Ethnolo- 
gists are  still  waging  a  war  of  words 
over  the  question  whether  evidences 
of  a  pre-Aino  civilization  have  been 
found  in  '*  the  Land  of  Morning.  **  Did 
the  Ainu,  on  invading  the  islands,  come 
into  contact  with  a  nation  of  dwarfs, 
who  already  had  made  some  advances 
in  civilization  ?  or  can  it  be  proven  that 
there  are  no  evidences  of  a  civilization 
preceding  the  invasion  by  the  Ainu? 
Whatever  answers  may  ultimately  be 
given  to  these  questions,  it  is  certain 
that  when  the  invaders,  whose  descend- 
ants we  know  as  the  Japanese,  crossed 
from  the  mainland,  they  found  an  abo- 
riginal people,  from  whom  the  Ainu  of 
to-day  are  descended.  These  people 
were  scattered  over  the  whole  of  what 
is  now  the  empire  of  Japan.  They 
were  treated  by  their  conquerors  just  as 
the  American  Indians  were  treated  by 
the  Europeans.  After  centuries  of  war- 
fare they  were  driven  to  the  mountains 
and  into  comers  or  absorbed  by  the 
dominant  race. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  their  number 
was  estimated  at  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand. In  1878  there  were  twelve  thou- 
sand on  the  island  of  Yezo.  There  are 
also  remnants  of  them  on  Saghalien  and 
on  the  Kurile  Islands.  Their  number, 
all  told,  probably  does  not  reach  to 
twenty  thousand,  and  it  is  decreasing 
all  the  time.    They  are  divided  into 


three  families  or  tribes— viz.,  the  Sara 
Ainu,  the  Iskikori,  and  the  (Jsu.  One 
family  does  not  care  to  intermarry  with 
the  others,  and  there  is  but  little  fellow- 
ship among  them. 

Their  government  was  patriarchal  in 
form.  They  are  now  mingling  more 
and  more  with  the  Japanese,  but  former- 
ly they  lived  in  hamlets  of  ten  to  twenty 
families,  under  the  headship  of  a  hered- 
itary chief.  In  some  places  this  chief 
is  still  to  be  found.  While  his  will  is 
law,  and  his  subjects  cannot  undertake 
anything  of  importance  without  his  con- 
sent, as  a  rule  he  treats  them  much  as  a 
loving  father  treats  his  children. 

The  men  are  noted  for  their  laziness. 
They  will  not  work  unless  compelled 
to.  Their  chief  occupations  are  hunt- 
ing (especially  the  bear*)  and  fishing. 
As  they  are  fond  of  animals,  numbers 
of  them  are  now  being  hired  by  the 
Japanese  to  take  care  of  their  horses. 

Have  these  people  a  religion  ?  Trav- 
ellersf  scout  the  idea  of  their  having 
anything  that  could  by  any  possibility 
be  called  a  religion.  Misflionaries,^  on 
the  contrary,  claim  that  they  are  a  re- 
ligious as  well  as  a  superstitious  race. 
Before  considering  this  question  it  may 
be  pertinent  to  remark  that  these  people 
are  particularly  distinguished,  according 
to  the  reports  of  travellers,  for  their 
lack  of  many  things  which  are  common 
among  other  races.  In  the  following 
sentence  note  the  array  of  noes  fur« 
nished  by  observant  explorers :  **  The 
Ainu  have  no  written  characters,  no 
literature,  no  monuments,  no  temples, 
no  priests,  no  sacrifices,  no  worship,  no 
holy  days,  no  deification  of  ancestors, 
and  they  have  made  no  impression  on 
the  land  or  habits  of  those  around 
them. "  If  none  of  these  things  are  ap- 
parent, one  may  be  justified  in  asserting 
that  they  have  no  religious  ideas.  The 
declarations  of   travellers,  who  make 

*  Vide  *'  An  Alno  B«ar  Hunt,'*  B.  H.  CHiam- 
berlain,  in  TransactionB  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan,  toI.  15. 

t  Mies  Bird. 

tRev.  John  Batchelor,  for  fourteen  years  a 
miflsionazy  to  the  AJnn. 
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sweeping  assertions  after  a  few  hasty 
glances  at  the  people,  are  of  no  more 
real  value  to  the  student  than  is  the  work 
of  such  men  as  the  photographer  who 
took  a  photograph  of  some  storehouses 
of  the  Ainu,  and  labelled  his  picture 
"An  Aino  Temple." 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
just  what  the  religion  of  the  Ainu  is. 
Many  contradictory  assertions  concern- 
ing it  have  been  made.  When  one  trav- 
eller asserts  that  they  have  vague  re- 
ligious ideas,  others  that  there  are  evi- 
dences of  Phallic  worship,  others  that 
there  are  traces  of  the  primitive  form  of 
nature  worship,  and  still  others  that 
their  religion  consists  in  the  worship  of 
Kami  or  spirits,  or  that  in  one  of  their 
hymns  we  get  a  glimpse  of  Ainu  Totem- 
ism,  one  naturally  concludes  that,  when 
so  many  forms  of  religion  are  attribut- 
ed to  them,  they  must  have  some  form 
of  religion.  But  who  is  to  determine 
what  the  form  is  ?  the  traveller  mak- 
ing a  hasty  surveyor  the  missionary  for 
years  mingling  with  the  people  ?  Evi- 
dently the  latter.*  His  testimony  is, 
that  this  people  have  a  religion.  Two 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
vestigator. First,  there  is  neither  book, 
religion,  nor  formulated  creed  to  which 
reference  may  be  made.  Second,  the 
older  Ainu,  when  questioned  by  those 
who  have  not  won  their  confidence,  are 
agnostics,  declaring  that  they  neither 
know  nor  understand  anything  about 
spiritual  truths.  Let  us  gather  from 
their  practices  some  idea  of  their  re- 
ligion. 

1.  Gods.— The  difficulty  with  these 
people  is  not  that  they  have  no  god.f 
but  that  they  have  too  many  gods. 
They  have  a  conception  of  a  supreme 
God  who  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  about  whom  their  ideas  are 
most  vague.  He  is  the  creator  of  all 
things,  but  has  divided  his  creation,  as 
it   were,    into   departments,    and   has 

•  Vide  F.  P.  EUinwood,  in  MssUmary  Seview 
for  April,  1893. 

tBatchelor  contends  that  the  Japanese  are 
indebted  to  the  despised  Alna  for  their  word  for 
God. 


placed  subordinate  gods  over  these  de- 
partments. He  has  no  special  name,* 
but  is  described  as  **  The  Maker  of 
Places  and  Worlds"  and  "  The  Possessor 
of  Heaven.**  Next  in  order,  lower  than 
the  supreme  God,  come  the  following  : 
The  god  (or  goddess)  of  the  sun,  the 
god  of  the  moon,  and  the  god  of  the 
fire.  Then  follow  gods  innumerable, 
such  as  the  gods  of  the  bear,  of  the  seal, 
of  the  mountains,  of  the  water,  etc. 
These  subordinate  gods  are  propitiated, 
especially  by  libations  of  sake,  when 
their  help  is  required. 

2.  Prayer.— The  Ainu  pray  with 
hands  raised  over  the  head.  From  the 
foregoing  it  is  understood  that  the  pray- 
er is  addressed  to  the  subordinate  gods, 
for  prayer  to  the  Ainu  is  not  an  act  of 
worship,  but  a  begging  for  help.  The 
evil  spirits,  of  whom  there  are  large 
numbers,  are  addressed  and  spoken  of 
with  great  consideration  and  much  fear. 

8.  Worship.— Is  there  any  true  wor- 
ship among  these  people?  Perhaps 
not.  They  certainly  repeat  chants; 
but  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  these 
chants  are  as  often  addressed  to  the 
bears,  to  the  mountains,  to  the  forests, 
or  to  the  seas  as  to  the  gods.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  while  the  people 
address  these  natural  objects,  they  are 
really  worshipping  the  gods  who  are 
supposed  to  control  these  objects,  just 
as  some  Christians  bow  before  an  image 
or  pray  to  a  saint,  while  Gk)d  is  the  real 
object  of  their  worship. 

4.  EscHATOLOGY. —While  the  Ainu 
do  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
present  body,  they  do  believe  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  is  to  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  some  kind  of  a  body, 
in  a  judgment,  and  in  future  rewards 
and  punishment.  Good  men  will  go 
to  a  place  corresponding  to  the  heaven 
of  the  Christian.  Bad  men  will  go  to  a 
place  of  punishment,  but  nothing  is 
known  of  the  kinds  or  degrees  of  pim- 
ishment.  All  spirits  must  pass  through 
an  intermediate  state.  In  the  centre  of 
this  Hades  three  roads  meet,  one  lead- 

*  The  Tsnishikari  Ainu  call  liim^Opitta-Kamnl, 
Universal  God. 
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ing  from  earth,  one  to  the  abode  of  the 
good,  and  one  to  the  abode  of  the  bad. 
When  the  spirit  comes  from  earth  it  is 
sent  along  one  or  the  other  of  these 
roads,  according  to  the  life  led  while  in 
the  flesh. 

5.  Tbanshiobation. — As  has  been 
noted,  the  Ainu  ideas  concerning  a  life 
beyond  this  one  are  very  vague.  They 
do  not  want  to  think  about  it,  much  less 
to  talk  about  it.  Answers  to  questions 
on  this  subject  show  that  some  believe 
in  a  transmigration  into  wolves  or 
^  bears.  That  the  Ainu  worship  bears  is 
,  quite  certain  ;  but  whether  it  is  because 
Uiey  provide  them  with  flesh,  or  because 
•  they  form  the  temporary  abodes  of  the 
spirits  of  departed  ancestors,  is  a  moot- 
ed question.  Most  likely  it  is  for  the 
former  reason.  Most  Ainu  think  that 
disembodied  spirits  wander  about  the 
woods  and  the  mountains,  and  that  the 
departed  spirits  of  old  women  particu- 
larly have  the  power  to  do  much  evil. 
An  Aino  will  never  come  close  to  a 
grave,  because  he  believes  that  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  haunts  the  place 
where  the  body  is  interred,  and  that  it 
has  the  power  to  bewitch  any  one  found 
near  that  place. 

What  are  these  that  we  see  in  every 
household,  in  all  the  public  places,  near 
the  hunting  and  the  fishing  grounds  ? 
These  are  the  inao,  willow  sticks  or 
poles  so  whittled  that  the  shavings  de- 
pend from  them  in  curls.*  They  are 
not  idols,  but  are  intended  as  reminders 
to  the  gods.  They  are  also  frequently 
employed  as  charms,  either  to  drive 
away  evil  spirits  or  to  bring  near  some 
wished-for  good.  Those  who  have  told 
us  that  the  inao  were  idols  to  be  wor- 
shipped must  certainly  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  idolatry  was  for- 
merly named  among  the  chief  crimes, 
such  as  murder,  adultery,  etc. 

Some  of  the  customs  of  these  people 
are  most  interesting,  as  helping  us  in 
understanding  their  beliefs.  None  are 
more  interesting  than  those  connected 

*  For  these,  and  for  many  other  facts,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  John  Batchelor  In 
•*  The  Aina  of  Japan,"  pubUahed  in  1803. 


with  the  burial  of  the  dead.  When  the 
breath  leaves  the  body,  the  friends  of 
the  departed  kindle  a  blazing  fire.  Ap- 
peals are  made  to  the  goddess  of  fire, 
beseeching  her  to  take  charge  of  the 
spirit  and  to  conduct  it  in  safety  to  the 
creator  of  the  world.  For  the  benefit 
of  this  goddess  the  dead  is  praised  and 
his  virtues  are  extolled,  and  the  god- 
dess is  charged  to  tell  all  these  virtues 
to  the  deity.  Wine  is  passed  around, 
all  partake,  and  each  offers  a  small 
quantity  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  Then 
some  is  poured  out  before  the  fire  as  an 
offering  to  the  fire  goddess,  to  whom 
prayers  are  all  the  while  being  ad- 
dressed. The  body  is  wrapped  in  cloth, 
white  being  especially  prized  for  this 
purpose,  and  buried.  The  graves  are 
marked  by  upright  sticks  to  wam  away 
intruders,  but  never  visited  by  the 
friends  of  the  departed.  The  d^  are 
never  spoken  of,  and  any  reference  to 
them  by  outsiders  is  received  with  dis- 
pleasure, and  often  with  anger. 

There  are  two  degrading  customs 
which  are  considered  a  part  of  the  Ainu 
religion.  One  is  the  tattooing  of  the 
women,  which  gives  them  such  a  repul- 
sive  appearance.  This  painful  process 
is  begun  in  childhood  and  continued  for 
years,  as  no  maiden  can  be  married 
until  the  bands  around  the  mouth  and 
on  the  hands  and  arms  are  of  the  regu- 
lation width.  In  the  second  place,  not 
only  is  the  drinking  of  sake  *  well-nigh 
universal,  but  it  is  considered  so  praise- 
worthy that  four  young  men  in  a  cer- 
tain  village,!  persisting  in  their  refusal 
to  partake,  were  declared  to  have  offend- 
ed the  gods.  The  Aihu  are  drunkards. 
The  reason  given  for  their  drinking  to 
please  the  gods  is,  perhaps,  just  as  sen- 
sible as  that  given  by  some  drunkards 
of  America,  who  drink  alcohol  in  winter 
to  keep  warm  and  in  summer  to  keep 
cool. 

It  has  been  said  that  they  have  no 
traditions,  but  this  is  disproven  by  the 
fact  that  they  conmiemorate  historical 

*  A  liquor  made  from  rice,  aboat  one  slzth 
alcohol. 
tiYiaitedbyHiaaBird. 
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events  by  festivals.  We  have  already 
noted  the  tradition  which  they  give  of 
their  origin.  Then,  again,  they  wor- 
ship the  spirit  of  Yoshitsune,  a  Japan- 
ese hero,  who,  according  to  their  tradi- 
tion, lived  among  them  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  and  to  whom  they  say  they 
are  indebted  for  instruction  in  many 
things.  Quite  a  mass  of  folklore  is 
being  gathered.  This  is  related  by  men 
who  seem  to  occupy  the  same  position 
among  this  people  as  did  the  bards 
among  the  Druids.  These  old-time 
myths,  never  having  been  written  down, 
are  very  unsatisfactory  and  often  con- 
tradictory. They  have,  however,  a 
value  in  that  they  aid  the  investigator 
in  understanding  some  things  which 
without  them  could  not  be  accounted 
for. 
The  Ainu  as  a  distinct  race  have  no 


future.  Again  wo  must  compare  them 
to  the  American  Redmen,  for,  like 
them,  they  are  disappearing  rapidly. 
While  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Mikado's  court  to  let  them  alone  as 
much  as  possible,  still  efforts  are  being 
made  to  civilize  them.  They  are  being 
taught  on  farms  and  at  school  at  the 
expense  of  the  government  The  mis- 
sionaries also  are  laboring  among  them. 
One  by  one  the  barriers  that  separate 
them  from  their  neighbors  are  being 
broken  down,  and  in  a  generation  or 
two  the  Ainu  of  Japan  will  live  only  In 
history.  As  one  ♦  has  said,  "  There  is 
a  marked  difference  between  what  I 
may  call  the  civilized  and  the  savage 
Ainu  ;  and,  therefore,  he  who  would 
see  something  of  them  in  anything  like 
their  natural  condition  must  come 
quickly." 


MISCELLANEOUS    SECTION. 


Fellowship  with  Christ  hi  Els  Sufferings 
aa  Essential  Qualiflcation  for  the  Work 
of  the  Ministry. 

By  Rev.  E.  P.  McCuntock,  New- 
BEBRT,  S.  C. 

The  attitude  of  each  generation  tow- 
ard Christ  and  His  Gospel  materially 
affecis  the  duty  of  those  who  are  called 
to  preach  1o  that  generation.  The  pur- 
pose of  tl^is  paper  is  to  present  the  con- 
ception of  Christ  which  prevails  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  the  effect  that  this 
should  produce  on  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry. 

The  most  material  difference  In  the 
attitude  of  the  world  to-day  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Christ  and  His  €k)spel  is  the 
greater  deference  accorded  Him  than 
that  rendered  by  any  former  genera- 
tion. He  is  no  longer  the  despised 
Nazarene ;  neither  is  His  Gospel  rele- 
gated to  obscurity.  Instead  of  this,  the 
matchless  excellence  of  His  character 
has  written  "His  name"  high  above 
those  of  the  heroes  and  martyrs,  the 
slatesmen  and  scbolarB,  the  philosophers 


and  moralists  of  all  the  ages  ;  and  the 
transcendent  wisdom  of  His  €U)spel  has 
made  a  place  for  itself  in  the  midst  of 
the  busiest  activities  of  this  vigorous 
nineteenth  century. 

His  supremacy  is  admitted » in  form 
at  least,  at  all  the  seats  of  human  au- 
thority and  intelligence.  This  is  true 
of  the  four  civH  governments  which  are 
now  leading  our  splendid  civilization. 
The  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia all  loudly  proclaim  their  loyalty  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  are,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  thrones,  the  heads  of  their 
respective  State  churches.  In  our  own 
great  republic,  while  there  is  a  Jealous 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  there  is 
a  large  number— much  larger  than  ever 
before— of  the  officers  of  the  State  and 
national  governments  who  wear  the 
title  Christian.  The  daily  sessions  of 
Congress  and  of  the  General  Assemblies 
of  almost  all  the  States  are  opened  vrith 
devotional  exercises  by  a  chaplain — 
usually  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  On 
*J.K.  Goodrich.: 
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every  United  States  man-of-war  at  all 
hours  of  worship,  week  day  as  well  as 
Sabbath,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  low- 
ered, and  in  their  stead  a  white  pennant 
with  a  blue  cross  in  the  left  corner  Is 
run  up  to  the  masthead  and  flimg  to  the 
breeze — the  flag  which  carries  itself  so 
proudly  among  all  the  nations  and  on 
all  the  seas  doing  humble  obeisance  to 
King  Emanuel,  the  king  who  won  His 
crown  in  crucifixion. 

The  facts  are  equally  significant  and 
pleasing  in  anothtr  important  factor  in 
oar  civilization— the  literature  of  the 
day.  This  is  true  of  both  the  current 
and  permanent  forms  of  modem  litera- 
ture. More  lives  of  Christ  have  been 
published  in  the  last  few  years  than  in  all 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing ;  and  in  most  of 
the  leading  magazines— purely  literary 
I  mean— there  are  often  illustrations  of 
Gospel  scenes  and  incidents.  The  pub- 
lishers furnish  their  best  numbers  with 
timely  articles  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Thanksgiving,  the  three  most  generally 
observed  festivals  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

But  while  all  this,  and  far  more  than 
this,  is  true  and  so  pleasing,  there  is  to 
the  close  observer,  or  to  one  who  pene- 
trates only  a  little  below  the  surface, 
much  that  is  painful.  The  civil  gov- 
ernments, with  all  their  chaplains  and 
flying  of  colors,  are  not  allowing  the 
spirit  of  Christ's  teachings  to  penetrate 
deeply  into  their  constitutions  or  stat- 
utes. Every  one  of  these  governments 
is  fostering  sins  which  are  heinous 
against  the  very  first  principles  of  His 
GospeL  While  modern  literature  is 
honoring  Christ,  it  comes  far  short  of 
the  fountain  of  His  ethical  teachings 
and  the  source  of  His  moral  influence. 
A  number  of  the  most  popular  maga- 
zine writers  of  our  own  country  ignore 
entirely  His  death,  or,  at  best,  make  it 
only  exemplary.  While  the  orthodox 
system  is  very  generally  professed,  its 
cardinal  principles  are  either  egregious- 
ly  misunderstood  or  else  allowed  to  re- 
main inoperative  in  the  soul  and  un- 
practised in  the  lives  of  the  multitude. 


This  fact  will  be  discovered  by  all  who 
mingle  thoughtfully  with  their  fellow- 
men. 

This,  then,  is  the  attitude  of  the  world 
to-day  toward  Christ  and  the  Gospel. 
It  sees  some  of  the  splendor  of  His 
character,  and  has  got  some  glimpses  of 
the  wisdom  of  His  teachings— is  to 
some  extent  pleased  with  them— and  is 
perhaps  charmed  with  His  life,  but  has 
by  no  means  allowed  the  person  of 
Christ  or  the  power  of  His  truth  to  come 
into  its  life  as  it  should. 

The  indefatigable  hibors  of  our  pred- 
ecessors have  eflfected  this ;  their  toil 
and  their  labor  have  brought  the  world 
to  this  knowledge  and  admiration  of 
Clirist  and  His  Gospel.  Now,  the  work 
of  the  ministry  in  our  day  is  to  bring  this 
deference  and  respect  of  Christ  into  the 
proper  adjustment  with  His  sufterings, 
and  in  doing  so  it  must  align  itself  with 
Him  in  Gethsemane  and  on  Calvary. 
There  is  not  a  *'  jot  or  a  tittle"  that  can 
be  added  to  the  exposition  of  the  atone- 
ment in  its  relations  to  God  by  our  pred- 
ecessors. They  have  expounded  the 
cross  Gk)dward  fully,  clearly,  exhaus- 
tively. Sometimes,  however,  as  one 
watches  the  intense  energy  and  the  new 
complications  of  society,  the  thought 
must  occur  that  there  is  needed  some 
further  expounding  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  manward.  It  may  be  that 
while  the  fathers  worked  out  the  mys- 
tery of  godliness  as  it  applies  to  the  Di- 
vine attributes,  they  saw  also  as  clearly 
that  He  had  linked  Himself  to  us  in  the 
strong  bonds  of  a  common  humanity, 
and  that  through  His  death  He  draws 
or  affects  our  apostate  natures.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  while  we  do  not  abate  by  one 
iota  the  full  satisfaction,  the  atonement 
for  our  sins  in  the  death  of  Christ,  we 
must  present  clearly  the  fact  that  the 
nexus  between  us  and  the  moral  system 
of  Christ  is  HU  death.  To  get  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Moxmt  into  our  conduct  we 
must  first  get  Calvary,  and  Calvary  as 
the  sacrifice  offered  by  a  living  priest, 
into  our  own  lives.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  a  resemblance  in  our  work  to  the 
order  in  the  Gospel  narrative.    It  is  the 
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nativity,  the  life  and  then  the  death, 
the  last  event  in  His  earthly  history, 
which  made  the  preceding  events  fruit- 
f  ul.  Even  the  disciples  did  not  get  the 
meaning  of  His  teachings  or  His  exam- 
ple into  their  hearts  and  lives  till  they 
understood  His  death,  and  learned 
through  it  the  meaning  of  His  doctrine 
and  life.  Truth  taught  and  exemplified 
by  the  Gk)d-Man  was  rendered  effective 
only  when  they  understood  His  death. 
So  the  world  has  obtained  very  gener- 
ally the  knowledge  of  His  character  and  • 
example,  and  needs  now  to  be  taught 
His  death  as  essential  to  render  practi- 
cal in  human  life  His  precept  and  exam- 
ple. To  do  this  is  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry of  our  day.  Many,  very  many 
are  in  serious  danger  of  going  no  fur- 
ther than  acceptance  of  the  form  of  His 
doctrine  and  admiration  for  His  char- 
acter. We  who  preach  must  be  so 
filled  with  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  and 
its  truths  that  we  shall  bring  it  to  bear 
on  others  in  our  whole  lives.  We  must 
keep  our  hearts  so  constantly  and  so 
closely  to  the  heart  of  Christ  on  Calvary 
that  they  shall  beat  in  unison  with  His 
heart  there.  We  must  maintain  such  a 
vital  union  with  Him  in  His  crucifixion 
that  we  shall  get  and  keep  the  love 
which  animated  and  sustained  Him  on 
the  cross.  His  love  for  Gk>d  and  man  in 
that  experience  must  be  gotten  thence 
to  energize  and  sustain  us  as  His  disci- 
ples. He  taught  that  any  man  who 
comes  after  Him  will  encounter  his 
daily  cross,  the  symbol  of  His  own  suf- 
fering. When  He  instituted  the  initia- 
tory rite  of  the  New  Testament  Church 
baptism,  He  had  this  in  mind.  The 
minds  of  His  disciples  at  once  reverted 
to  it  when,  in  view  of  His  suffering  at 
an  early  day.  He  said  so  pathetically, 
*'  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with, 
and  how  am  I  straightened  till  it  be  ac- 
complished.'' Water  baptism  has  the 
strength  and  seal  of  being  His  appoint- 
ment as  the  King  and  Head  of  the 
Church  ;  and  one  of  the  ideas  very  near 
the  root  of  the  ordinance  is  fellowship 
in  His  suffering,  sharing  the  spirit 
with  which  He  suffered.    The  same  ap- 


pears conspicuously  in  the  other  sacra- 
ment. ^The  cup  of  blessing,  which 
we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  (fd- 
lowship,  companionship)  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,"  and  '*  The  bread  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
body  of  Christ. ' '  We  must  acquire  and 
exercise  this  spirit  of  His,  attaining  Hla 
mind  and  character.  The  attainment  of 
excellence  of  character  after  a  purely 
human  model,  or  from  a  human  stand- 
ard, requires  serious  and  persistent 
effort.  The  excellence  made  attainable 
by  Christ  to  His  disciples  is  incompara- 
bly superior  to  this,  and  requires  or  de- 
mands corresponding  exertion.  It  is 
the  image  and  likeness  of  Gk)d  in  Him 
that  He  makes  attainable  to  His  disci- 
ples—gentleness  and  strength,  humility 
and  dignity,  and  all  the  long  catalogue 
of  virtues  as  He  taught  and  practised 
them,  Christlikeness,  Godliness,  irradi- 
ating our  character  with  the  glory  of 
God  as  it  shines  in  the  person  of  His 
Son. 

In  the  experience  of  every  one  of  His 
disciples,  sin  in  some  form  or  other  has 
entrenched  itself  by  long-continued 
habit.  Bodily  appetite,  the  love  of 
ease,  the  love  of  powe^  or  of  ownership, 
or  the  praise  of  men  has  grown  with 
the  growth  and  strengthened  with  the 
strength  of  the  individual.  To  exdr- 
pate  these— for  they  must  be  dug  up  by 
the  roots— and  to  be  engaged  at  the 
same  time  in  supplanting  them  with  the 
lofty  virtues  and  noble  graces  of  the 
Gospel  demands  personal,  persistent, 
painful,  crucial  exertion. 

Manual  labor  is  wearisome ;  so  also 
is  that  which  is  purely  mental  or  intel- 
lectual. To  teach  others,  or  to  labor  to 
communicate  knowledge,  and  train,  ex- 
pand, and  strengthen  the  mental  i>ower8 
of  another  is  a  task ;  but  to  teach  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  is  far  more  ardu- 
ous and  wearisome.  To  sell  all  that  we 
have  and  buy  the  field— to  delve  and 
mine  till  we  have  gotten  some  of  the 
precious  ore,  and  then  arrange  the  bas- 
kets of  silver  in  which  to  place  apples 
of  gold ;  or,  after  we  have  learned  to 
speak  the  word  in  season,  to  speak  it  in 
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love  (and  uot  contradict  in  our  conduct 
what  we  have  striven  to  teach),  to  ex- 
emplify fully  in  our  lives  what  we  have 
taught  with  our  lips,  and,  if  it  please 
God,  to  crown  our  labors  with  fruit  even 
of  an  inferior  quality  and  small  quan- 
tity, to  avoid  pride —these  are  some  of 
the  features  that  enter  into  the  service 
of  Christ  and  make  it  the  most  self-deny- 
ing and  self-sacrificing  of  all  forms  of 
service.  Only  the  spirit  of  the  cross 
can  animate  and  sustain  in  prosecuting 
it  In  and  with  both— the  service  of , 
Christ  and  the  development  of  our  char- 
acters—the Father  in  heaven  is  aiding 
and  co-operating,  sometimes  with  severe 
dispensating,  with  prunings  and  scourg- 
ings.  Even  the  fundamental  truth  of 
our  immortality  rarely  if  ever  comes 
into  our  lives  as  an  effective  truth  for 
our  own  use,  and  to  be  employed  among 
others  till  we  put  our  hand  on  the  cold 
brow  of  some  beloved  dead.  We  have 
an  instinctive  longing  after  continued 
existence ;  but  it  is  through  our  tears 
that  we  learn  the  alphabet  of  our  own 
immortality  as  brought  to  light  in  the 
Gospel,  and  the  love  of  the  Father  in 
giving  His  Son  up  to  death  for  our  sins. 
Bereavement  is  by  no  means  the  only  or 
even  the  worst  form  of  sorrow.  Disap- 
pointment and  a  number  of  other  sor- 
rows are  employed  by  God  in  develop- 
ing our  nature  and  qualifying  for  use- 
fulness. And  while  the  pruning  knife 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  and  an  affec- 
tionate husbandman,  it  takes  wrestling 
of  spirit  and  travail  of  soul  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  to  get  out  of  the  sor- 
row, the  "  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 


€(eoius,  learning,  licensure,  ordination, 
and  installation  are  all  inefficient  in  the 
ministry  until  this  element  is  secured. 
The  rcsponfdble  work  of  expounding 
the  oracles  of  God  or  counselling  the 
dying,  or  any  other  function  of  the 
o61ce,  fails,  without  this,  to  make  a 
faithful  ministry.  Our  generation  has 
learned  more  fully  than  any  that  has 
preceded  it  the  value  and  beauty  of 
character  and  self-sacrificing  work,  and 
the  opportunity  of  the  preacher  is  to 


secure  the  character  of  Christ  and  com- 
mend Him  and  His  Gospel  through  a 
Christlike  life.  Not  self-imposed  or 
meritorious  austerities,  but  the  Divine 
love  learned  on  Calvary  and  expending 
itself  in  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  man 
and  the  glory  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 


Ideal  Worship, 

ByB.  B.  Loomis,  Ph.D.,D.D.,  Lan- 
sinoburgh,  n.  y. 

Ideals  are  essential  to  excellence,  the 
loftiest  ideal  to  the  highest  excellence. 
When  Moses  was  about  to  construct  a 
shrine  for  Jehovah,  the  first  ever  erect- 
ed on  this  earth  for  the  worship  of  its 
Creator,  he  was  admonished  thus.  *'  See 
that  thou  make  all  things  according  to 
the  pattern  that  was  showed  thee  in  the 
mount.*'  It  was  to  be  a  symbolic  edi- 
fice that  should  both  represent  the  Di- 
vine perfections  and  also  shadow  forth 
the  relation  which  the  holy  God  sustains 
to  His  sinful  children  on  the  earth,  and 
no  merely  human  conception  could  be 
adequate  for  the  exalted  purpose. 

Thus  it  is  ever  that  God's  idea,  when 
revealed,  becomes  man's  highest  ideal. 
The  beautiful  tabernacle  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  magnificent  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, with  all  their  sacred  symbolism, 
were  the  outcome  and  manifestation  of 
the  divine-human  thought  and  plan. 

So  in  the  building  up  of  God's  spir 
itual  temple,  formed  of  living  stones  to 
stand  forever  in  His  presence,  the  ear- 
nest, careful  workman  will  ever  find 
that  the  highest  ideal  is  a  divine  one. 

To  a  careful  and  thoughtful  observer 
of  men  and  things  there  will  appear  two 
different  and  distinct  ideals  as  to  what 
public  Christian  worship  ought  to  be, 
as  obtaining  at  the  present  time,  which 
may  be  denominated  respectively  the 
(Esthetic  and  the  ethical.  In  certain  quar- 
ters it  is  plain  that  it  is  thought  a  ser- 
vice of  public  worship  should  be  a  work 
of  art— a  work  of  fine  art.  The  sesthetic 
effect  is  made  prominent  in  theory  and 
very  often  is  predominant  in  practice. 

There  must  be,  as  in  music  or  paint- 
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ing,  a  dominant  theme  running  through 
all,  giving  perfect  unity  to  the  whole 
and  securing  the  harmony  of  all  parts 
of  the  service.  Then  there  must  be  add- 
ed the  highest  ornamentation  possible. 
All  things  beautiful  and  attractive  to 
eye  and  ear  must  be  combined.  White- 
robed  dioirs  with  processional  and  re- 
cessional hymns,  the  full  tones  of  the 
majestic  organ,  the  sweetest  and  richest 
of  solo  voices,  and  the  grandest  effects 
of  choral  music  must  unite  with  light 
softened  by  richly  stained  windows  and 
all  the  glories  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture to  produce  a  service  which,  in  the 
words  of  David,  shall  be  "exceeding 
magnifical,*'  and  thus  worthy  of  the 
Qreat  Being  who  condescends  to  be 
worshipped  by  men  in  an  earthly  tem- 
ple. 

And  even  in  non-ritualistic  churches 
is  sometimes  found  this  same  idea  of  the 
imjKtrtance  if  not  the  necessity  of  per- 
fect unity  and  harmony  in  the  service 
for  its  highest  excellence.  It  is  usually 
shown  by  insisting  that  when  a  topic 
for  discourse  has  been  once  chosen,  the 
sermon  shall  keep  close  to  the  text  and 
proceed  in  an  orderly  and  logical  man- 
ner, nor  wander  In  the  least  from  the 
selected  subject ;  the  Scripture  lessons 
read  and  the  hymns  that  are  sung  shall 
bear  upon  the  same  topic  ;  the  prayers 
shall  prepare  the  way  for  its  considera- 
tion or  seal  its  teachings  upon  the  heart ; 
iu  short,  the  great  aim  of  the  entire  ser- 
vice shall  be  to  impress  some  one  great 
truth  or  enforce  the  one  duty  of  the 
hour  upon  every  hearer. 

That  such  an  ideal  of  worship  has  its 
excellencies  and  advantages  cannot  be 
denied ;  that  it  should  be  very  attrac- 
tive to  men  of  carefully  trained  intel- 
lects is  not  strange  ;  but  that  it  has  also 
serious  disadvantages  and  defects  will, 
I  think,  be  generally  conceded  as  we 
come  to  look  at  a  more  excellent  way 
and  consider  a  higher,  because  a  diviner, 
ideal. 

The  Scripture  standard  makes  the 
public  worship  of  GJod  not  so  much  a 
**  work  of  art**  as  *'  a  means  of  grace:  * 
It  should  be  a  thing  of  beauty,  since 


Qod*B  Zion  is  the  perfection  of  moral 
beauty.  Rightly  conducted,  it  is  a  joy 
to  the  intellect  and  the  ima^'nation  ; 
but  it  is  still  more  the  channel  of  Divine 
communication,  through  which  the 
Giver  of  all  good  pours  down  from 
heaven  the  water  of  eternal  life  into  the 
thirsty  souls  of  men. 

The  true  ideal  of  public  worship  tow- 
ard which  all  its  parts  must  converge, 
and  to  realize  which  it  is  safe  and  wise 
to  sacrifice  anything  which  would  hin- 
der or  prevent,  is,  that  it  is  the  divinely 
appointed  opportunity  for  men  to  draw 
near  to  Gk)d  and  to  receive  from  Ood 
the  light  and  help  which  He  only  can 
bestow  ;  and  the  highest  ideal  of  united 
public  worship  is  never  reached  unless 
at  its  close  every  soul  in  the  whole  con- 
course has  realized  some  precious  Divine 
gift,  some  powerful  and  needed  help, 
some  rare  spiritual  uplift,  some  mani- 
festation of  God  to  the  soul  such  as  the 
careless,  imworshippiDg  outside  world 
cannot  know.  If  the  most  ij]:norant,  or 
the  most  feeble,  or  the  most  wicked  can 
leave  a  service,  8a3ring,  **  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  in  it  for  me,  nothing 
to  help  my  soul,"  then  that  service  has 
just  so  far  fallen  behind  the  Divine 
ideal,  has  just  so  far  been  a  flat  and  in- 
excusable failure. 

Gk)d's  thought  concerning  the  purpose 
and  possibilities  of  hours  of  public  wor- 
ship is  set  forth  in  words  like  these, 
*'  In  all  places  where  I  record  My  name 
I  will  come  unto  thee  and  I  will  blesa 
thee"  (Ex.  xx.  24) ;  "  The  rich  and  the 
I)oor  meet  together ;  the  Lord  is  the 
Maker  of  them  all"  (Prov.  xx.  2). 
And  in  the  marvellous  dedicatory  pray- 
er made  by  Solomon  at  the  consecration 
of  the  temple,  which  sets  forth  in  detail 
the  manifold  phases  of  this  one  great 
object  of  public  worship,  after  enumer- 
ating a  great  variety  of  circumstances 
under  which  men  might  be  impelled  to 
seek  God's  help,  he  adds,  "  Wltat  prayer 
and  supplication  soever  be  made  by  any 
man,  or  by  all  thy  people  Israel,  which 
shall  know  every  man  the  plague  of  his 
own  heart  and  spread  forth  his  hands 
toward  Thy  house  ;  then  hear  Thou  ia 
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heaven  Thy  dweUing-place,  and  forgive 
and  do,  and  give  to  ctiery  man  accord- 
ing to  his  ways,  whose  heart  thou  know- 
est,  for  Thou,  even  Thou  only,  know- 
est  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of 
men*'  (1  KUigs  viiL  88,  89). 

The  great  heart  of  the  Infinite  Father 
cannot  be  satisfied  unless  every  one  who 
waits  in  His  house  is  fed  from  His  table. 

For  the  realization  of  this  exalted  and 
exacting  ideal  three  things  arc  essential : 
1.  Variety.  If  it  can  be  a  variety  in 
imity,  so  much  the  better ;  but  variety 
there  must  be,  or  some  souls  will  go 
away  unprofited.  The  ideal,  and  usu- 
ally the  actual  Sabbath  congregation,  is 
made  up  of  all  kinds  of  people.  In 
those  aristocratic  and  exclusive  churches 
which  are  dying  of  their  respectability 
this  may  not  be  the  case,  but  in  every 
normal  and  natural  assemblage  for  the 
worship  of  Qod  are  to  be  foimd  the  old 
and  the  young,  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren, men  and  women,  saint  and  sin- 
ner, the  joyful  and  the  sorrowful,  the 
prosperous  and  the  disappointed,  some- 
times the  black  and  the  white,  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  humanity.  A  single 
service  which  is  to  reach  and  help  all 
these  diverse  characters,  having  such 
widely  varied  environment,  must  have 
breadth  and  variety.  It  cannot  run  on 
a  single  narrow  line,  no  matter  how  im- 
portant or  logical,  dear  or  exalted.  If, 
for  example,  the  sermon  is  addressed 
particularly  to  the  i>eople  of  Gk>d  and 
intended  to  minister  to  their  growth  in 
grace,  then  there  should  be  something 
in  hymn  or  prayer  or  Scripture  lessons 
to  show  a  poor  sinner  how  he  may  get 
into  a  state  of  grace,  how  he  may  b^me 
so  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  that 
he  may  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God. 
Says  the  clear-headed  and  astute  Dr. 
J.  M.  Buckley,  "  The  wisest  ministers 
do  not  select  all  their  hymns  and  Scrip- 
tures with  reference  to  the  sermon,  but 
try  to  give  all  the  people  a  portion  of 
meat  in  due  season." 

And  Martin  Luther  says  in  regard  to 
his  own  ideal  of  religious  worship, 
**  When  I  preach  I  sink  myself  deeply 
down ;  I  regard  neither   doctors   nor 


masters,  of  which  there  are  in  the 
church  above  forty.  But  I  have  an  eye 
to  the  multitude  of  young  people,  chil- 
dren, and  servants,  of  whom  there  are 
more  than  two  thousand."  A  Chris- 
tian minister  must  get  out  of  the  rut  of 
a  precise  formalism ;  he  must  consent 
at  times  to  diverge  somewhat  from  a 
cold  and  stately  argumentation  if  need 
be  to  help  some  suffering  soul  by  the 
way. 

It  is  said  that  a  great  admirer  of 
Bramwell  once  invited  a  scholarly  Ger- 
man friend  to  accompany  him  to  hear 
the  fervent  Methodist.  At  the  close  of 
the  service,  anxious  to  know  the  im- 
pression produced,  he  says.  **  Well.  Mr. 
Troubner,  how  did  you  like  him  ?  Do 
you  think  he  wanders  too  much  from 
his  subject?"  "Ah.  yes."  said  the 
German,  wiping  his  moistened  eyes; 
'*  he  do  wander  most  delightfully  from 
the  subject  to  the  heart." 

When  a  Christian  minister  succeeds 
in  doing  that  he  can  be  pardoned  almost 
any  fault  in  his  literary  style  or  logical 
order. 

He  is  a  rare  master  of  the  human 
heart  who  can  reach,  and  interest,  and 
help  all  the  varied  classes  who  sit  under 
his  ministry,  and  to  do  this  in  a  single 
service  is  little  short  of  a  miracle.  In 
fact,  it  would  require  an  absolute  mira- 
cle as  great  as  that  of  the  multiplicity 
of  tongues  at  Pentecost  if  a  man  were 
dependent  upon  the  power  of  intellec- 
tuality alone.  No  one  man  is  many- 
sided  enough  to  enter  into  the  case  of 
each  individual  member  of  a  large  con- 
gregation and  present  to  him  in  the  short 
space  of  an  hour  of  worship  just  the 
truth  suited  to  his  individual  needs. 

The  second  essential  in  a  successful, 
an  ideal  church  service,  is  sympathy,  A 
service  may  be  as  splendid  as  the  glit- 
tering pinnacles  of  an  Arctic  iceberg. 
It  may  have  a  precision,  and  regularity, 
and  order  that  shall  make  it  faultily 
faultless ;  but  unless  some  heart  is 
manifested  in  it,  some  sincere  regard 
for  man  as  a  creature  of  hopes  and  fears, 
of  joys  and  sorrows,  doubts  and  per- 
plexities, toils  and  trials,  it  will  fail  to 
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bring  to  the  worshippers  the  comfort 
and  help  they  seek. 

This  necessary  sympathy  must  be 
manifested  both  by  the  preacher  and 
the  congregation.  When  the  preacher 
is  filled  and  possessed  by  the  spirit  of 
his  Divine  Master,  when  Christly  pity 
for  souls  lost  in  sin  or  struggling  against 
great  odds  to  escape  its  snares  moves  bis 
heart,  and  he  forgets  all  else  in  his  soul- 
absorbing  desire  to  be  of  some  real  ser- 
vice to  the  mass  of  humanity  before 
him—he  will  be  likely  to  find  his  way 
to  their  hearts.  When  they  are  com- 
pelled to  see  in  him  not  a  member  of  a 
priestly  caste,  standing  afar  off  on  some 
moral  height  or  intellectual  elevation 
which  separates  him  from  all  sympathy 
with  them  in  their  daily  need  ;  but 
when  they  are  made  to  see  that  here  is 
a  warm  flesh-and-blood  man,  of  like 
passions  and  experiences  with  them- 
selves, a  brother  man  who  has  known 
the  bitterness  of  guilt  and  the  sting  of 
sin,  but  who  has  found  a  universal  di- 
vine panacea,  which  in  the  largeness  of 
his  great  soul  he  delights  to  offer  to  all 
his  unfortunate  brethren,  the  door  of 
the  heart  flies  open  and  a  way  is  made 
for  the  truth  and  the  grace  of  €k)d  to 
enter  and  abide. 

So,  when  a  whole  congregation,  or 
at  least  the  Christian  portion  of  a  con- 
gregation, are  full  of  saintly  sympathy 
for  each  other  under  the  burdens  and 
cares  and  sorrows  of  life,  and  filled  with 
the  Master's  tander  compassion  for  lost 
and  wandering  souls,  then  do  preacher 
and  people  conspire  together  to  produce 
a  moral  atmosphere  which  acts  and  re- 
acts upon  each  other,  stimulating  the 
preacher  to  his  best  efforts  and  putting 
the  congregation  into  most  plastic  and 
formative  state,  the  condition  best  fitted 
to  receive  all  holy  and  helpful  impres- 
sions. And  still  more,  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  love  and  devotion  will  flow 
around  every  soul  present,  stealing  into 
the  heart  by  every  possible  avenue 
until,  as  the  hour  of  privilege  draws 
to  its  close,  though  there  may  have  been 
no  word  of  sermon  or  scripture,  or  song 
or  prayer  that  seemed  especially  adapt- 


ed to  one's  peculiar  circumstances  or 
condition,  on  the  whole,  there  has  been 
realized  by  every  one  a  gracious  uplift, 
a  sweet  and  soothing  and  supporting 
influence  which  seems  to  have  more  of 
heaven  than  of  earth  in  it,  and  which  is 
precious  beyond  all  price  in  a  cold  and 
selfish  world  like  ours.  Such  a  tide  of 
holy,  helpful  sympathy  is  always  possi- 
ble, whenever  and  wherever  there  is 
enough  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  the  Christ 
in  both  the  pulpit  and  the  pews.  Its 
beneficial,  practical  effect  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  Dr.  John  M.  Reid  in  the 
incident  told  of  the  cordial,  sympa- 
thetic welcome  which  his  father  re- 
ceived when  he  first  visited  as  a  stran- 
ger in  a  strange  land  the  old  John  Street 
Church  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  the  Chris- 
tian sympathy  then  abounding  among 
these  early  Methodists  found  concrete 
expression  in  a  hearty  handshake  and 
the  words,  **  Glad  to  see  you.  friend  ; 
come  again  ;  seats  all  free."  Dr.  Reid 
says,  "  That  old  saint  didn't  know  it, 
but  it  is  true  that  when  he  shook  the 
hand  of  that  young  Irishman  that  Sun- 
day morning  he  shook  whole  genera- 
tions into  the  Methodist  Church,  men 
and  women  into  its  ministry,  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  into  its  coffers." 

I  have  reserved  for  the  last  what  all 
will  at  once  recognize  as  the  chief  es- 
sential of  ideal  church  worship,  namely, 
tpirit'ttaHty.  "  God  is  a  spirit ;  and 
they  that  worship  Him  must  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

The  wise  variety  and  the  tender  sym- 
pathy for  which  I  plead  are  both  essen- 
tial, but  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  the 
avenue  of  approach  to  the  holy  temple 
of  worship  itself ;  while  by  a  genuine 
spirituality  the  worshipper  enters  into 
the  very  holy  of  holies  and  finds  the 
mercy  seat  and  the  sacred  shechinah 
burning  there.  No  occasion  of  public 
worship  reaches  the  divine  ideal  which 
does  not  brinp:  every  worshipper  con- 
sciously into  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  infinite  and  eternal  God,  lead- 
ing him^  in  spirit  at  least,  to  cry 
out : 
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*'  Lo !  God  is  here,  let  ns  Adore, 

And  own  how  dreadful  is  this  place ; 
Let  all  within  na  feel  His  power 
And  silent  bow  before  His  face. 

The  one  paramount  purpose  of  wor- 
ship on  the  part  of  weak  and  sinful  mor- 
tals is  to  obtain  reconciliation  with  Ckxl 
and  help  from  God  ;  and  these  are  to  be 
realized  by  a  conscious  approach  to 
Him  in  whom  all  men  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being.  **  The  Lord  is  in 
His  holy  temple/'  saith  the  Eternal. 
•'  There  am  I  in  the  midst,"  says  the 
Incarnate  Immanuel. 

Whenever  a  congregation  can  be 
made  to  realize  that  though  no  form  is 
visible  to  sight  or  tangible  to  touch,  yet 
that  there  is  a  Presence,  unseen  but 
real,  omniscient,  reading  every  heart, 
knowing  every  desire,  cognizant  of 
every  need,  a  Presence  that  is  alMoving 
and  delighting  to  help  and  comfort  and 
sare  and  sanctify  every  soul,  a  Presence 
that  is  at  the  same  time  all-powerful 
and  able  to  do  for  men  all  that  His  in- 
finite wisdom  and  His  eternal  love 
prompts,  then  do  they  feel  that  they  are 
indeed  come  to  the  "  Fount  of  every 
blessing,"  the  source  of  all  help,  the 
supply  for  all  need,  and  that  tmder  the 
sheltering  wings  of  this  overshadowing 
Divine  Presence  humanity  may  hide  in 
safety  until  all  the  calamities  of  earth 
are  overpast. 


Thus,  rejoicing  in  the  conscious  pres- 
ence of  Christ,  they  are  ready  to  ex- 
claim with  John  Wesley  a  hundred 
years  ago,  ''  The  best  of  all  is,  Gk>d  is 
with  us,"  and  with  his  brother  Charles, 

*•  Thou,  O  Chrifit,  art  all  I  want, 
More  than  all  in  Thee  I  And/' 

The  pastor  that  can  thus  lead  his  peo- 
ple into  the  realized  presence  of  the 
Most  High  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  man 
of  God.  He  may  be  as  impulsive  as 
Peter,  as  unlettered  as  James  and  John, 
as  mean  in  bodily  presence  as  Paul,  but 
if  he  has  learned  the  happy  art  of  lead- 
ing the  tiock  of  Christ  into  the  green 
pastures  where  the  Good  Shepherd 
feeds  His  sheep  he  is  an  honored  am- 
bassador of  heaven,  a  recognized  legate 
of  the  skies. 

The  service  that  brings  the  people  to 
sit  together  in  such  a  "  heavenly  place 
in  Christ  Jesus,"  to  enjoy  such  an  hour 
of  heaven  let  down  to  earth,  and  that 
offers  to  Gk>d  such  sincere  and  spiritual 
devotion  is,  to  my  mind,  "  ideal  wor- 
ship," a  worship  ofttimes  so  true,  so 
pure,  so  heavenly  that  it  only  needs  the 
rending  of  the  veil,  the  removal  of  a 
few  limitations,  the  absence  of  a  few 
negations  and  the  addition  of  the  one 
element  of  perpetuity  to  make  it  alto- 
gether fit  for  the  upper  and  the  eternal 
sanctuary. 


FBEAOBEBS  EZCHAlT&nrt}  VIEWS. 

CU^nl^sr^iiee,  Not  Orftlelmi— Not  a  VLevlew  Section— Not  IHsevMloiM,  b«t 
Bxpertenees  and  Sossestlons. 


On  page  856  of  the  October  number 
of  the  Rbvtew  I  find  what  I  cannot  but 
think  is  a  slight  misquotation  of  the 
teaching  of  Joseph  Rabinowitz,  or,  if 
not  a  misquotation,  then  he  is  slightly 
wrong.  It  is  a  small  matter,  and  yet, 
since  it  bears  on  the  important  question 
of  biblical  study,  I  venture  to  call  your 
attention  to  it.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
passage  from  Amos  ix.  11,  12,  quoted 
in  Acts  zv.  17,  an  obvious  error  of  tran- 
scription is  corrected  hyhim.    In  this 


particular  James  very  accurately  fol- 
lows the  Septuagint,  and  makes  no  cor- 
rection. The  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 
text  in  this  place  evidently  crept  in  after 
the  Septuagint  translation. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the  New 
Testament  writers  preferred  to  follow 
the  Septuagint,  and  it  is  very  common 
to  find  the  Hebrew  text  different  from 
the  Septuagint. 

In  Gen.  xv.  11,  after  we  are  told  that 
birds  came  and  sat  upon  the  sacrifice. 
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our  present  Hebrew  text  reads,  "  And 
he  drove  them  away."  The  makers  of 
the  Septuagint  read,  "  And  he  sat  down 
by  them."  Another  well-known  in- 
stance is  in  Gen.  xlvii.  81,  where  we  are 
told  that  Israel  *'  bowed  upon  the  head 
of  the  bed."  Paul  in  Heb.  xi.  21  says, 
"The  head  of  his  staff."  The  con- 
sonants are  the  same,  but  the  vowel 
points  were  not  then  used,  and  the  LXX 
chose  the  other  readings. 

H.  W.  Temple. 


PreaoUng  without  Fatigue. 

This  discussion  on  ''  How  to  preach 
without  fatigue"  is  enough  to  "  make 
one  tired."  Why  don't  some  farmer 
ask,  "  How  can  I  labor  all  day  without 
fatigue  ?"  The  question  would  be  as 
practical  'and  as  sensible  as  is  the  one 
under  consideration.  Force  cannot  be 
expended  without  fatigue.  When  a 
man  can  accomplish  work,  physical  or 
mental,  without  putting  forth  force,  he 
can  work  without  fatigue.  But  who 
wants  to  engage  a  man  to  perform 
manual  labor  who  will  put  no  force  in 
his  work  ?  Who  wants  to  hear  a  man 
preach  that  uses  no  energy  in  the  act  ? 
As  a  rule,  the  preaching  that  is  not 
fatiguing  to  the  preacher  is  exceedingly 
so  to  the  congregation.  Put  real  work 
into  your  pulpit  if  you  expect  real  re- 
sults. In  putting  forth  real  work  don't 
be  alarmed  if  you  are  real  tired ;  it 
won't  hurt  you.  0.  Q.  Moseteb. 

WoRCESTEB,  Mass. 


not  legitimate  exegesis  to  take  a  word 
in  the  English  translation  and  give  its 
derived  meaning  for  the  meaning  intend- 
ed to  be  conveyed  by  the  original.  The 
Revised  Version  translates  the  word 
"  hath  been  made  a  disciple."  No 
meaning  should  be  attached  to  an  Eng- 
lish word  which  will  not  bear  compari- 
son with  the  original,  else  a  departure 
is  made  from  Scripture  misleading  and 
erroneous.  The  writ^  also  quotes  Eph. 
iii.  9  as  containing  the  word  "treas- 
ure." The  word  in  that  passage  is  not 
treasure,  but  mystery. 

B.  Fkasklox. 
NoBTH  Lansing,  N.  Y. 


Criticism. 

In  your  issue  of  September,  under 
the  head  of  "  The  Preacher  :  His  Quali- 
fications and  Work,"  the  writer,  in 
commenting  on  the  word  **  instructed," 
gives  its  Latin  derivation  (in  and  structus 
—built  into),  and  from  this  draws  the 
inference  that  a  man  who  is  instructed 
is  a  man  who  is  built  into.  This  is  cor- 
rect so  far  as  the  root  meaning  of  the 
English  word  is  concerned ;  but  it  is 


ThB  Pnlpit  Scoll 

Men  are  called  to  preach  Christ,  but 
are  not  called  to  scold  either  saints  or 
sinners.  Some  of  the  sinners  may  enjoy 
hearing  the  preacher  scold  the  saints 
now  and  then,  but  it  does  not  really 
increase  their  admiration  for  the  preach- 
er, nor  does  it  lead  tbem  to  think  any 
better  of  the  power  of  the  Gkwpel.  It 
rather  looks  to  the  sensible  sinners  that 
if  the  Gospel  had  its  full  effect  upon  the 
preacher  himself  he  would  be  in  a 
sweeter  frame  of  mind  and  deal  far  less 
in  cudgelling  denunciation  of  his  breth- 
ren and  sisters.  And,  besides  this,  both 
saint  and  sinner  are  apt  to  mightily 
brace  themselves  up  against  receiving 
favorably  the  messages  of  a  chronic 
pulpit  scold.  One  hearer  may  take  a 
momentary  gratification  in  seeing  the 
"  other  fellow"  scolded  ;  but  when  the 
scolding  is  plainly  directed  toward  him- 
self he  objects  altogether,  and  wants  all 
such  hostilities  to  cease.  And  so,  viewed 
from  every  standpoint,  the  pulpit  scold 
stands  at  a  decidedly  poor  advantage, 
and  always  plays  at  a  losing  game. 
You  cannot  scold  men  into  Christ's 
kingdom,  nor  can  you  berate  them  into 
duty.  You  can  warn,  reprove,  and 
faithfully  declare  the  whole  truth  with- 
out descending  to  the  bad,  ruinous 
habit  of  scolding  your  heareis. 

C.  H.  Wethbbbb. 
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Pastoral  Bosybodias. 
One  of  the  most  aggravating  and 
damaging  faults  which  can  attach  to 
any  pastor  is  that  of  being  a  basybodj. 
It  IS  contemptible  in  any  one,  but  espe- 
cially so  in  a  pastor.  Some  pastors— it 
is  to  be  hoped  there  are  but  very  lew- 
seem  to  have  a  feverish  itch  for  med- 
dling with  matters  which  are  quite  out 
of  their  ordained  province.  There  are 
certain  things  connected  with  church 
work  put  into  the  hands  of  competent 
committees  which  the  pastoral  busy- 
body thrusts  his  hand  into  and  seeks  to 
manage.  One  such  is  now  in  mind  who 
makes  himself  very  obnoxious  to  com- 
mittees who  have  in  charge  certain 
church  work  because  he  will  persist  in 
superintending  the  work  himself,  prac- 
ticaUy  ignoring  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees,  and  attempting  alterations 
of  the  plans  of  the  whole.  In  some  in- 
stances these  committees  are  composed 
wholly  of  ladies,  and  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  they  feel  that  the  pastor 
shows  himself  very  ungallant,  to  say 
the  least,  by  such  a  disagreeable  course  ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  he  is 
quite  unpopular  with  them,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  feeling  of  others  respecting 
the  matter.  And  any  pastor  who  makes 
a  practice  of  unduly  meddling  with  the 
work  which  strictly  belongs  to  others 
will  soon  become  severely  unpopular. 
0.  n.  Wbtbsbbb. 


The  True  Shepherd. 
Not  every  pastor  is  a  true  shepherd. 
Not  every  true  shepherd  is  endowed 
with  the  highest  qualities  In  the  art  of 
shepherding  his  flock.  But  every  true 
shepherd  looks  after  aU  the  members  of 
his  flock,  '*  the  decent  old  sheep"  as 
well  as  the  indecent  lambs.  Decency 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  shepherd's 
duty.  The  so-called ' '  decent  old  sheep" 
may  not  be  so  "  decent"  as  the  shepherd 
has  supposed.  I  have  found  many  times 
that  those  who  had  seemed  to  need  the 
least  caring  for  really  needed  and  want- 
ed more  attention  than  some  who  ap- 
peared much  less  strong  and  healthy. 


Appearances  are  sometimee  very  de- 
ceiving. Some  of  the  best-looking  sheep 
have  their  secret  ailments  and  hidden 
sorrows.  Hence,  the  true  shepherd  will 
visit  all  of  his  flock  and  give  each  one  a 
chance  to  unburden  his  or  her  heart  to 
him  and  seek  his  counsel  and  ask  his 
prayers.  One  thing  I  have  found  in  my 
experience  which  I  regard  as  of  vital 
moment,  and  that  is  this :  in  calling 
upon  families  among  whom  were  un- 
converted ones,  I  have  frequently  found 
my  heart  going  out  in  deep  prayer  for 
the  imsaved  ones  even  when  no  proper 
opportunity  has  been  presented  for 
speaking  to  them  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion. My  calling  upon  them  has  been 
the  particular  occasion  and  suggestion 
of  prayer  for  them.  And  such  prayer. 
Inspired,  I  believe,  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
must  have  answer  sometime  and  some- 
where. The  true  shepherd  looks  after 
and  visits  all  his  flock. 

0.  H.  WSTHSBBB. 


A  Few  Bpedmens  of  Faxdiy  Enc^ 
Ezamined. 

The  question  whether  the  word 
"none"  can  ever  be  rightly  used  in  a 
plural  sense  was  lately  discussed  in  this 
magazine.  During  the  discussion  those 
who  took  the  afibmative  side  quoted 
from  some  eminent  writers  passages  In 
which  it  is  so  used.  We  are  very  apt 
to  think  that  if  a  writer  of  note  uses  a 
certain  expression  it  is,  therefore,  good 
English.  That  fact  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  it  is.  A  Latin  author  tells 
us  that  Cicero  sometimes  uses  slang  in 
his  speeches,  though  he  does  not  quote 
any  specimens  of  it. 

Many  writers  of  the  highest  education 
at  the  present  day  often  use  faulty 
English,  as  I  shall  immediately  show. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  quite  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  writers  of  the  same  class 
in  bygone  days  did  the  same?  We 
must  take  care  not  to  be  influenced  too 
much  by  a  name,  however  great,  but 
exercise  our  reason.  I  proceed  now  to 
quote,  with  comments  on  them,  specl- 
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mens  of  faulty  Engliah  used  by  writera 
of  whom— what  shall  P  say  ?— well, 
"  better  things  might  reasonibly  have 
been  expected.''  These  impropiietiee, 
I  may  here  remark,  have  all  crept  Into 
our  language  during  just  the  past  few 
years.  Those  to  which  I  would  call 
attention  are  the  following : 

1.  "  TJnd&r  the  eireumitaneei,*"  At 
first  the  expression  was  '*in  the  cir- 
cumstances/' but  that  form  of  it  is  now 
yery  seldom  used.  It  is,  however,  the 
correct  one.  The  word  "circum- 
stances"  is  formed  from  the  Latin  eir- 
eum  (around)  and  ito  (I  stand),  and, 
therefore,  means  literally  those  things 
which  surround  one.  In  fact,  we  often 
use  instead  of  it  the  English  word  "  sur- 
roundings." "  Enyironment,"  which 
is  also  sometimes  used  in  place  of  it»  is 
from  the  French  eimronner  (to  sur- 
round). The  surrounding  expressed  by 
tlie  word  under  consideration  is  a  hori- 
zontal one,  like  that  of  the  horizon,  from 
which  noun  the  adjective  just  used  is 
formed.  Now  we  can  be  within  cfrinthe 
midst  of  such  surroundings,  but  we  can- 
not be  wnder  them.  The  Psalmist  says : 
"As  the  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about 
His  people."  Jerusalem  is  wYAtn  the 
circle  which  the  mountains  form,  not 
wnder  it.  The  Lord's  people  are  %Diihin 
the  circle  which  He  forms,  not  under  it. 
The  Lord  promises  to  be  a  wall  of  fire 
around  His  Church.  She  shall  then  be 
within  that  wall,  not  under  it.  Dryden 
uses  the  correct  preposition  when  he 
says  of  Shakespeare :  "  Within  that 
circle  none  durst  walk  but  he."  A 
person  is  never  described  as  being 
"  und&r  straitened  circumstances." 
But  why  should  not  that  expression  be 
correct,  if  one  like  this  is,  *'  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  cannot  give  my  con- 
sent" ? 

2.  '*  Lesser,*'  For  example,  "  a  les- 
ser light."  "a  lesser  evil."  This  is  a 
double  comparative ;  but  double  com- 
paratives and  superlatives  are  improper. 
"Less,"  the  comparative  of  "little," 
is  the  word  which  should  be  used.  No 
well-educated  person  uses  such  expres- 


sions as  these  :  "  The  lessest  thing  that 
I  can  do;"  "This  is  a  more  better 
way,  that  a  more  worse  way ;"  "  The 
most  prettiest  flower  in  the  garden." 
But  such  expressions  are  no  more  incor- 
rect—I  will  not  say  "  more  incorrecter" 
—than  the  word  "  lesser." 

8.  "  Trp  and,"  etc.  For  example, 
"  Try  and  come  to  my  house  to-morrow 
evening."  The  mere  fact  of  one's  try- 
ing to  do  a  thing  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  he  will  succeed  :  but  in  the 
sentence  just  quoted  trying  is  repre- 
sented as  successfuL  The  word  "  try" 
is,  therefore,  of  no  more  use  than  a 
third  wing  is  to  a  bird.  Say  then, 
simply,  "  Come  to  my  house  to-mor- 
row evening."  But  the  speaker  sup- 
poses that  he  whom  he  invites  may  not 
be  able  to  come.  Say  then,  simply, 
"Try  to  come,"  etc. 

4.  "  Do"  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  verb 
"  have."  For  example,  "  I  never  do 
have  any  time  to  attend  to  such  mat- 
ters ;"  "  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  time 
at  the  picnic  yesterday  ?"  Here  the 
words  ••  do"  and  "  did"  are  utterly  use- 
less, and  therefore  each  of  these  sen- 
tences is  like  what  a  six-flngered  hand 
or  foot  usually  is.  "I  never  have," 
etc.,  "Had  you,"  etc.,  are  quite  suffi- 
cient, and  therefore  more  elegant. 
••  Do"  may  be  used  with  "  have,"  to 
give  more  force  to  an  entreaty,  as,  "  Do 
have  a  little  more  patience  with  him," 
but  not  in  sentences  such  as  the  others 
above  quoted.  I  suppose  that  by  and 
by  "  do"  will  come  to  be  used  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  verb  "be."  Then 
such  expressions  as  these  will  be  fash- 
ionable, "  I  do  be  very  glad  to  see  you," 
"  Did  you  be  well  entertained  at  the 
concert  last  night  ?"  Uneducated  per- 
sons often  use  a  combination  of  that 
kind.  Biddy's  husband  likes  to  deposit 
his  earnings  in  the  Green  Lion  Losings 
Bank.  Often,  when  speaking  of  him 
to  others,  she  says :  "  I  do  be  tellin' 
him  that  it  'ud  be  betther  fur  himsilf 
an'  mesilf  an'  the  childer  if  he  didn't  be 
afther  goin'  to  sitch  places  at  ahll,  at 
ahlL"  There  is  just 'as  good  reason 
for  sayfaig,  "  Do  be"  as  "  Do  have," 
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Wehaye  seen  that"  do*' can  quite  prop- 
erly be  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  "  have" 
in  entreaty.  So  can  it  with  "  be. "  A 
mother  can,  as  far  as  Engl^  is  con- 
cerned, quite  correctly  say  to  her  chil- 
dren when  they  are  rather  noisy,  "  Now, 
do  be  quieter." 

Here  I  shall  pause.  Should  this  arti- 
cle not  fail  into  the  jaws  of  that  fearful 
monster,  the  Waste-basket,  I  shall  in  an- 
other notice  a  few  more  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  "Queen's  English,"  or— as 
I  suppose  I  should  call  it  in  a  United 
States  publication— the"*  President's," 
is  dishonored.  T.  Fbkwick. 

WooDBBiDaB,  Oktabio,  Canada. 


"Fligiarlim." 

I  HAVE  read  many  articles  in  different 
magazines  during  Uie  past  year  on  the 
subject  of  "  plagiarism,"  the  latest  one 
of  which  is  an  editorial  in  the  November 
issue  of  HoMiLBTio  Reyiew,  to  which 
I  wish  to  reply.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  preachers,  especially  younger 
ones,  to  which  class  I  belong,  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  "  plagiarist,"  and  what  constitutes 
"plagiarism."  Any  man  who 'wishes 
to  be  honest  with  Gk>d,  with  himself, 
and  with  his  fellow-men  desires  not  to 
steal  from  others  in  any  way.  A 
preacher  certainly  should  shun  the 
thought  of  stealing  from  another 
preacher  either  sermons  or  horse  feed. 
Webster  defines  a  "  plagiarist"  "  One 
who  plagiarizes  or  purloins  the  writings 
of  another  and  puts  them  off  as  his 
own ;  a  thief  in  literature."  And  such 
an  act  he  calls  "  plagiarism."  Now  if 
a  preacher  should  take  into  his  service 
another  preacher's  sermon  and  deliver 
it  to  his  people,  giving  no  credit  what- 
ever to  the  other  preacher,  but  giving 
the  people  to  understand  that  it  is  his 
own  production,  he  certainly  would  be 
4i  thief —a  sermon  thief ;  and  if  he 
should  then  steal  the  other  preacher's 
horse,  he  would  be  a  horse-thief,  but  in 
both  cases  a  thief.  In  the  first  case  he 
would  be  a  "  plagiarist,"  and  guilty  of 
gross  "  plagiarism."    Tiiat  would  be  a 


plain  case ;  but  there  are  cases  not  so 
plain,  where  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line. 
So  much  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject and  80  much  censure  given  to  any 
one  who  is  guilty  of  plagiarism,  that 
one  is  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know  to 
what  extent  he  can  make  use  of  the  pay- 
ings of  other  and  greater  men.  This 
is  an  age  of  much  literature,  of  maga- 
zines and  boolu  without  number.  The 
preacher  has  on  his  desk  before  him 
and  in  his  library  cyclopeedias,  histories, 
and  commentaries.  It  may  be  he  has 
"Parker's  People's  Bible"  or  "The 
Preacher's  Homiletic  Ck>mmentaxy," 
and  from  these  and  other  works  he  has 
to  read  and  study  to  deduce  the  thoughts 
and  manner  of  expressing  such  thoughts 
of  the  great  minds  of  past  generations 
and  present  time.  And  in  his  earnest 
search  after  truth,  his  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, his  zeal  to  impart  to  others  such 
knowledge  and  truth,  and  hi  his  desire 
to  be  himself  entirely  original  in  thought 
and  expression,  he  sometimes  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  tell  when  he  oqmes  to 
that  point  in  his  searching,  of  which  it 
must  be  said,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther."  He  is  puzzled  to 
know  how  little  or  how.  much  of  what 
he  reads  he  has  a  right  to  use,  and  in 
what  way  he  can  express  himself,  so 
that  what  he  "  grinds  out"  can  be  hon- 
estly claimed  as  his  own  "flour." 
From  what  has  been  written  on  tiie 
subject,  a  preacher  may  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  if,  in  expressing  a  thought, 
he  should  make  use  of  a  sentence,  a 
phrase,  or  even  one  word  used  by  any 
other  preacher  in  expressing  the  same 
thought,  he  would  be  guilty  of  plagiar- 
ism, as  much  so  as  if  he  had  stolen  an 
entire  discourse  ;  and  would  be  regard- 
ed as  further  dishonest  if  he  would  not 
in  each  and  every  case  give  credit  to 
the  particular  individual  who  spoke  the 
particular  word,  phrase,  or  sentence. 

In  my  Thanksgiving  sermon  I  made 
use  of  the  following  quotation  from  an 
address  of  a  renowned  orator : 
'^  "  We  are  slow  to  learn  that  men,  not 
territory,  constitute  the  greatness  of  a 
nation ;  and  that  among  men  character, 
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not  numbers,  constitutes  strength. 
This  is  an  era  of  statistics.  Greatness 
is  proved  by  arithmetic.  Which  is  the 
greatest  nation?  The  modem  catechism 
answers  :  '  The  biggest.'  '  Wlio  is  the 
greatestman?'  'The  richest.'  'What 
is  the  source  of  power  ?  *  '  Num- 
bers.'" 

I  took  the  thought  wliich  I  consider 
is  embodied  in  this  quotation  and  clothed 
it  in  a  new  dress,  which  I  present  be- 
low, and  submit  to  you  for  your  judg- 
ment and  opinion,  as  to  whether  or  not 
I  can  lay  claim  to  it  as  being  of  my 
own  manufacture : 

"  I  ask  the  school-boy,  '  What  makes 
a  great  nation  ?  *  He  answers,  '  The 
extent  of  her  domain.'  '  What  consti- 
tutes the  strength  of  a  nation  ? '  '  The 
number  of  her  people.'  '  What  makes 
a  great  man  ? '  '  The  amount  of  wealth 
he  possesses.*  But  his  answers  all  are 
wrong.  The  greatness  and  strength  of 
any  nation  lies  in  the  greatness  of  her 
men.  A  man  is  great  only  as  he  is  rich 
in  Christian  character."  If  there  is 
any  plagiarism  in  the  aboye,  will  you 
kindly  indicate  where  it  is,  and  then 
frame  the  thought  contained  in  the  first 
quotation  in  such  language  as  will  be 
free  from  it  A  little  more  light  on 
how  to  make  use  of  other  men's  say- 
ings, so  as  to  grind  one's  own  flour 
from  their  wheat,  will,  no  doubt,  be 
acceptable  to  many  of  the  readers  of 
your  valuable  magazine. 

Woodland,  III.  F.  W.  I. 

[Our  correspondent's  sensitiveness  of 
conscience  will  always  prove  his  pro- 
tection against  the  crime  of  which  we 
wrote  in  our  last  number.  We  may, 
perhaps,  make  the  matter,  concerniDg 
which  he  deserves  information,  clearer 
by  an  illustration  than  in  any  other 
way.  He  is  no  thief  who  looks  into  his 
neighbor's  garden  and  enjoys  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers.  Nor  is  he  a  thief  If  he 
even  comes  where  he  may  smell  tlieir 
fragrance.  He  may  gather  inspiration 
from  what  he  sees  and  enjoyment  from 
what  he  smells,  and  still  be  no  thief ; 
but  if  he  enters  the  garden  and  pulls  up 


the  flowers  Without  permission,  and 
plants  them  in  his  own  garden  as  though 
they  were  his  own,  he  is  a  thief ;  and, 
if  detected,  will  be  so  regarded  and 
treated  by  the  law.  He  is  no  plagiarist 
who  enjoys  the  productions  of  others 
or  finds  in  them  the  inspiration  of  his 
own  thought,  nor  he  who  makes  use  of 
their  thoughts  in  language  of  his  own 
coining  ;  but  he  who  takes  the  thoughts 
as  expressed  by  his  neighbor,  and  with- 
out acknowledgment  of  his  indebted- 
ness delivers  them  as  though  they  had 
the  stamp  of  his  own  mint  upon  them, 
is  a  plagiarist  or  literary  thief.— Eds.] 


The  SinlMs  Haa. 

Will  you  please  allow  a  layman  to 
ask  a  question  or  two  through  }our  ex- 
cellent magazine  as  to  a  subject  that  I 
can  get  no  satisfactory  answer  about  or 
any  enlightenment  on  only  through  a 
denomination  that  is  almost  wholly  ig- 
nored by  the  ruling  denominations  of 
the  present  day. 

John  says  that  "  Whosoever  is  bom 
of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his 
seed  remaineth  in  him  and  he  cannot 
sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God,"  and 
the  same  idea  in  other  passages  of  like 
reading. 

Now  I  have  never  heard  a  sermon 
preached  on  these  texts  but  that  the 
whole  effort  seemed  to  be  to  explain 
away  the  idea  that  a  man  bom  of  €k)d 
could  not  sin.  The  preachers  would 
take  passages  from  the  Old  Testament 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  quote  them  as  evidence  against  the 
idea  of  a  man  being  sinless  now,  such 
as,  "  There  is  not  a  just  man  on  earth 
that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not ;" 
"  There  is  none  that  doelh  good,  no,  not 
one/'  etc.  I  thought  I  had  found  one 
man  who  held  with  John,  the  author 
of  a  little  tract  called  "The  Perfect 
Man"  (I  refer  to  Dr.  Drummond),  vsho 
says  in  plain  Queen's  English  that  if  a 
man  were  bom  of  God  and  abode  in 
Him  he  Hmply  eauld not  sin,  AH  copies, 
however,  not  sold  were  withdrawn  or 
their  issue  was  stopped,  and  a  new  ver- 
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sion  put  out  under  another  name,  the 
sinless  man  clause  being  left  out  en- 
tfarely.  I  am  anxious  for  a  copy  of  this 
first  edition,  but  am  informed  that  it  is 
"outof  pphit." 

I  want  to  ask  if  this  statement  of 
John  is  true,  or  is  it  an  interpolation, 
or  was  John  mistaken,  or  does  it "  mean 
something  else  in  the  original/'  or  was 
it  written  especially  for  a  few  saints  in 
John's  time,  or  is  Ck)d  a  liar,  or  is  the 
whole  trouble  with  men  who  would  try 
to  reconcile  €k>d'8  Word  with  their  in- 
dividual experience,  and  failing  to  make 
the  two  agree,  conclude  that  it  must 
mean  something  else  ?  W.  T.  A. 


"Waking  Sleepers." 

In  the  Rbvucw  now  received  I  see  an 
article  on  **  Waking  Sleepers." 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  my  church 
I  rarely  see  a  sleeper  during  service, 
but  one  Sabbath  morning  a  good  broth- 
er, who  is  a  deacon  of  a  near-by  church, 
was  with  us,  and  I  noticed  he  was 
asleep.  I  cut  my  sermon  rather  short, 
and  called  out  very  loudly,  "  Will 
Brother  G please  lead  us  in  pray- 
er?" The  efifect  on  the  brother  was 
most  ludicrous  to  witness,  but  it  taught 
a  lesson  to  my  people  not  to  sleep  in 
church.  B.  P. 

Bbookltn,  N.  r. 


EDITORIAL  SECTION, 
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[Wb  are  glad  to  make  room  for  the 
following  appeal  touching  an  evil  which 
has  a  strong  hold  among  us.  Becent 
developments  indicate  that  the  day  of 
its  doom  is  hastening  on.— The  Edi- 

TOK.] 

The  9ambl!xig  EvlL 

Ah  Appeal  to  the  People. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Ume  has  come 
when  the  friends  of  law,  order,  and 
public  morality  throughout  the  Union 
should  band  themselves  together  for  an 
organized  resistance  to  the  spread  of 
the  gambling  evil.  An  abundance  of 
facts  and  figures  are  at  hand  to  prove 
that  this  evil  has  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  this  country  in  recent  years,  and 
that  it  has  already  reached  a  magnitude 
hardly  conceivable  to  those  who  have 
not  investigated  the  subject.  It  has 
corrupted  State  legislatures,  courts, 
juries,  and  municipal  governments,  and 
defeated  the  ends  of  justice  in  countless 
wajTS.  It  has  dictated  the  passage  of 
laws  drawn  in  its  own  interest,  bribed 
the  judiciary  to  render  decisions  favor- 
able to  its  progress,  and  the  police  au- 
thorities of  many  cities  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  inaction  hi  regard  to  its  existence. 


Backed  by  untold  wealth  and  manipu- 
lated by  the  hands  of  shrewd  and  un- 
scrupulous persons,,  it  has  invaded  the 
spheres  of  political  and  commercial  life, 
named  its  own  candidates  for  office,  and 
controlled  the  results  of  local,  munic- 
ipal, and  State  elections.  The  gam- 
bling passion  has  brought  ruin  and  dis- 
grace to  many  trusted  men  in  commer- 
cial circles,  disaster  to  many  large  busi- 
ness interests,  and  diverted  vast  sums 
of  money  from  the  channels  of  honest 
and  legitimate  industry.  Into  the 
homes  of  the  land  the  same  passion  has 
brought  inuneasurable  shame,  sorrow, 
and  misery  through  the  crimes  and 
misdeeds  committed  at  its  instigation. 

The  Gambles  m  Politics. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  enormous  po- 
litical power  of  the  gambling  interest 
and  its  influence  over  courts,  juries, 
legislatures,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, we  need  only  point  to  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  to  the 
passage  of  the  Ives  Pool  Law  in  New 
York  State,  and  to  the  more  recent 
race-track  legislation  in  New  Jersey. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  that  we  should 
recite  here  the  long  and  bitter  struggle 
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with  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  ending 
finally  in  its  partial  subjection  by  the 
massing  against  it  of  the  moral  forces 
of  the  entire  nation.  In  New  Jersey 
by  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  1893 
the  country  was  called  upon  to  witness 
the  shameful  and  humiliating  spectacle 
of  an  old  and  once-honored  common- 
wealth literally  sold  into  the  hands  of 
a  ring  of  gamblers.  Surely  a  darker 
page  of  legislative  history  was  never 
written  than  that  recording  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
of  1893.  And  what  was  made  possible 
in  New  Jersey  through  the  apathy  and 
indifference  of  good  citizens  will  be- 
come possible  in  other  States  unless  a 
strong,  united,  and  persistent  effort  is 
made  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
the  gambling  vice.  A  law  was  passed 
by  the  Illinois  Legislature  last  winter 
legalizing  pool  selling  on  race-traclts, 
but  it  was  afterward  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  State  Supreme  Court 
An  effort  to  pass  a  similar  law  was 
made  in  the  Indiana  Legislature  at  its 
last  session.  Laws  legalizing  certain 
forms  of  gambling  now  exist  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, California,  and  other  States,  most 
of  them  passed  in  defiance  of  the  ex- 
pressed sentiments  of  the  better  class 
of  citizens. 

Race-track  Gambling. 

Of  all  forms  of  gambling  now  preva- 
lent, that  of  the  race-tracks  and  their 
adjuncts,  the  city  pool-rooms,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  formidable  and  the 
most  dangerous.  A  volume  would  be 
needed  to  give  the  details  in  regard  to 
the  vast  network  of  political,  commer- 
cial, judicial,  and  legislative  accessories 
and  alliances  which  go  to  the  support 
and  development  of  race-track  gam- 
bling. It  is  estimated  by  a  writer 
friendly  to  the  race-track  interests  in  a 
current  periodical,  that  "  there  cannot 
be  less  than  one  hundred  million  dollars 
embarked  in  racing  and  enterprises  de- 
pendent on  it.**  Tlie  incomes  of  race- 
track owners  are  princely  in  the  ex- 
treme, uud  the  salaries  paid  by  them  to 


"starters'*  and  other  officials  put  to 
shame  in  their  munificence  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  judges  of  our  highest  courts 
and  legislative  bodies.  The  starter  at 
the  Guttcnburg  course  receives  $25,000 
a  year,  and  the  common  pay  of  starters 
and  Judges  on  other  tracks  is  $100  per 
day.  It  is  universally  conceded  tJiat 
the  race  courses  receive  their  chief  in- 
come from  gambling  privileges,  and 
that  they  could  not  exist  without  them. 
The  "  bookmakers,"  as  a  rule,  pay  the 
racing  associations  $100  a  day  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  business  on  the  tracks, 
and  the  telegraph  companies  pay  as 
high  as  $1500  a  day  for  the  privilege  of 
sending  news  from  the  tracks  to  the 
pool-rooms.  It  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  that  all  the  vast  sums  invested  in 
racecourses  and  the  vast  incomes  de- 
rived from  them  could  not  be  if  the  in- 
terests involved  were  only  those  of  hon- 
est and  legitimate  sport.  The  great 
race-courses  of  the  country  to-day  are 
in  very  truth  only  a  network  of  gam- 
bling concerns  managed  by  gamblers  in 
the  interests  of  gamblers,  under  the 
false  pretext  of  improving  the  breed  of 
horses. 

Crimb-Brbedebs. 

As  crime-breeders  we  unhesitatingly 
afilrm  that  the  race-track  gambling  dens 
of  the  country  excel  any  other  agency 
of  evil  in  existence  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  saloons.  The  Louisiana 
Lottery  with  all  its  ramifications  and 
its  vast  wealth  and  power  never  consti- 
tuted such  a  menace  to  public  morality 
as  the  allied  race-track  interests.  We 
have  it  on  undoubted  authority  that 
over  $2,898,000  was  stolen  in  a  single 
year  recently  by  men  who  had  lost  the 
money  * '  playing  the  races. ' *  The  New 
York  Times  of  July  24th,  1893,  con- 
tained a  column  article  under  the  head- 
ing, "  Victims  of  the  Race  Track,"  giv- 
ing a  long  list  of  forgeries,  embezzle- 
ments, and  other  crimes  recently  com- 
mitted, all  attributable  to  race- track 
gambling. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Police  of  New  York  City  : 
"More  young  men  have  stood  here  at 
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this  desk  confessing  their  first  offence 
against  law  and  ascribing  their  downfall 
to  their  infatuation  for  pool-room  gam- 
bling than  I  would  care  to  attempt  to 
estimate.  Actual  experience  has  satis- 
fled  me  that  no  form  of  gambling  offers 
greater  temptations  to  young  men  to 
take  what  is  not  theirs.  As  horse-rac- 
ing is  conducted  now,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  community  to  stop  racing  alto- 
gether. We  are  sending  men  to  prison 
right  along  on  account  of  the  race- 
gambling  craze.  Homes  are  being  de- 
stroyed and  the  lives  of  young  men 
blighted  every  day  in  this  dty  for  the 
same  reason." 

On  the  general  subject  of  gambling 
Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  President  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  says : 
''  A  considerable  proportion  of  failures 
in  business  and  90  per  cent  of  the  de- 
falcations and  thefts  and  ruin  of  youth 
among  people  who  are  employed  in 
places  of  trust  are  due  directly  to  gam- 
bling. I  have  seen  in  my  vast  employ- 
ment 80  much  misery  from  the  head  of 
the  family  neglecting  its  support  and 
squandering  his  earnings  in  the  lottery 
or  the  policy  shop,  and  promising  young 
men  led  astray  in  a  small  way  and 
finally  becoming  fugitives  or  lancUng  in 
the  criminal  dock,  that  I  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  community  which 
licenses  and  tolerates  public  gambling, 
cannot  have  prosperity  in  business,  re- 
ligion in  its  churches,  or  morality  among 
its  people." 

The  amount  of  small  speculation  and 
larger  stealings  by  bank  clerks  and 
others  in  position,  is  much  greater  than 
is  generally  known.  The  fact  is  evi- 
dent from  the  report  of  a  guarantee 
company,  which  reports  that  in  nine- 
teen years  it  had  insured  the  honesty 
of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand officials,  of  whom  over  two  thou- 
sand had  defaulted.  Considering  the 
fact  that  the  company  is  noted  for  its 
conservatism  in  taking  risks,  this  shows 
a  sad  condition  of  affairs.  The  report 
of  the  company  places  the  blame  on  the 
prevalence  of  gambling  in  its  many 
forms,  and  states  that  most  of  the  de- 


falcations were  made  under  sudden 
temptation  and  for  small  sums.  "It 
seems  remarkable,"  it  Eays,  "that  the 
State  legislature  or  municipal  authori- 
ties, whichever  have  the  power,  do  not 
take  steps  to  stop  the  numerous  avenues,' 
such  as  pool-selling,  bucket  shops,  turf 
exchanges,  and  other  openly  permitted 
sources  of  inducement  which  are  pub- 
licly held  out  to  employ^  to  engage  in 
gambling— not  infrequently  with  their 
employer's  money."  For  other  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  the  crimes  and  im- 
moralities due  to  race-track  gambling, 
pool-rooms,  and  policy  shops,  we  refer 
to  the  columns  of  such  newspapers  as 
the  Herald,  Tribune,  Tiinei,  and  Mail 
and  Express  of  New  York,  the  daily 
press  throughout  New  Jersey,  the 
Traveller  of  Boston,  the  Oommereial  of 
Buffalo,  the  New-Record  and  other  pa- 
pers of  Chicago,  all  of  which  have  de- 
voted a  large  amount  of  space  at  vari- 
ous times  in  the  past  two  or  three  years 
to  exposing  the  character  and  methods 
of  race-courses  and  other  branches  of 
the  gambling  business. 

Othbb  Forms  of  Gamblino. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  the 
gambling  evil  on  which  we  might 
dwell,  such  as  policy  gambling,  widely 
extended  and  a  special  curse  to  the  poor 
in  many  of  our  large  cities ;  bucket 
shop  gambling,  a  specially  dangerous 
and  formidable  phase  of  the  evil  be- 
cause carried  on  in  apparent  conform- 
ity to  certain  commercial  usages  and 
imder  color  of  law ;  gambling  with 
cards,  roulette,  faro  and  fortune  wheels, 
gambling  raffles  and  other  games  of 
chance,  and  in  a  score  of  other  forms, 
some  concededly  criminal  and  others  in 
the  guise  of  innocent  amusement.  It 
needs  to  be  said,  also,  that  the  Louisiana 
Lottery  and  other  concerns  of  its  kind 
are  still  in  existence  and  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  evil  in  spite  of  restrictive 
laws.  As  has  been  well  said, ' '  The  lot- 
tery snake  has  not  been  killed,  but  only 
scotched. ' '  There  is  grave  danger  that 
this  form  of  gambling  may  be  revived 
again  In  all  ils  strength  unless  careful 
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watch  is  kept  and  the  evil  is  attacked 
at  every  possible  opportunity. 

In  view  of  the  facts  thus  recited,  we 
appeal  to  all  lovers  of  law,  order  and 
morality  throughout  the  Union,  to 
combine  in  a  strenuous  and  uncompro- 
mising opposition  to  the  gambling  evil 
in  its  many  forms.  We  recommend 
that  organizations  be  formed  wherever 
practicable,  having  for  their  especial 
object  the  repeal  of  gambling  laws,  the 
education  of  public  sentiment  with  ref- 
erence to  the  gambling  evil,  and  the 
strict  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  may 
exist  for  the  suppression  of  this  vice. 
We  appeal  to  the  churches  and  all  re- 
ligious and  reformatory  agencies  and 
organizations  throughout  the  country, 
to  make  the  gambling  evil  an  object  of 
special  consideration  to  the  end  of 
arousing  men  everywhere  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  its  magnitude  and  enormity. 
We  appeal  to  the  press  of  the  country, 
secular  and  religious,  to  throw  its  pow- 
erful and  far-reaching  influence  against 
gambling  practices  in  whatever  form 
they  may  appear.  We  earnestly  be- 
lieve that  if  the  moral  forces  of  the 
country  can  be  thus  massed  against  this 
evil,  it  may  at  least  be  driven  from  the 
lodgment  it  has  found  in  our  legisla- 
tures, in  our  courts,  in  our  municipal 
governments,  and  in  our  statute  books. 

[Signed] 

EVERARD  EbMPBHALL, 

Noah  Davis, 

J.  ELlfBNDORF, 

E.  V.  LiNDABURY, 

J.  H.  Knowlks, 
John  Y.  Foster, 
John  L.  Scudder, 

F.  D.  Huntington, 
John  F.  Hurst, 

A.  J^  Gordon, 

CHAiiLBS  L.  Thompson, 

Robert  8.  McArthur, 

DoRMAN  B.  Eaton, 

James  M.  King, 

JosiAH  Strong, 

E.  P.  Inoersoll, 

La  Salle  A.  Maynard, 

Bishop  John  H.  Vincent, 

President  Francis  L.  Patton, 

Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.D. 


DiTorce. 

1  $ay  unto  you,  That  whotoever  thaU  put 
away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of 
fornication,  eauseth  Tier  to  commit  adul- 
tery ;  and  whosoeter  shall  marry  her 
that  is  divorced  committeth  adultery. — 
Matt.  V.  82.  "^ 

.  That  Americans  have  abundant  rea- 
son for  humiliation  for  the  ease  with 
which  divorces  are  obtained  in  different 
States  and  sections  of  our  Union  has 
long  been  acknowledged.  A  glance  at 
the  statistics  given  below,  compiled  by 
Dr.  S.  P.  Stevenson,  will  be  enough  to 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  for  our  na- 
tional dishonor  to  the  cheeks  of  our 
readers.  We  trust  it  may  result  in 
combined  effort  to  secure  such  legis- 
lation as  shall  remove  the  disgrace 
and  avert  the  Divine  judgment  which 
elsewise  may  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated. 

"  In  the  United  States  there  are  forty- 
six  sets  of  divorce  laws  in  as  many  States 
and  Territories,  and  no  two  are  alike. 
They  recognize  forty-two  grounds  for 
absolute  divorce.  South  Carolina 
grants  no  divorce  for  any  cause.  New 
York  allows  divorce  for  one  cause  only. 
Other  States  have  ten.  twelve,  or  four- 
teen grounds  for  breaking  up  the  fam- 
ily. Some  States  have  no  provision  for 
limited  divorce.  All  divorces  are  abso- 
lute, and  carry  with  them  liberty  of  re- 
marriage for  both  parties.  The  effect 
of  these  laws  is  shown  in  the  vast 
number  of  divorces  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  Congressional  investi- 
gation of  a  few  years  since,  in  the 
twenty  years  from  1867  to  1888,  inclu- 
sive, the  whole  number  of  divorces 
granted  was  828,716.  A  single  State, 
Illinois,  has  granted  86,072  divorces. 
Ohio  follows  close  with  26,867.  and  In- 
diana is  hard  behind  with  25,198.  Still 
more  alarming  is  the  rate  at  which  the 
evil  increases.  In  the  twenty  years  re- 
ferred to  the  population  of  the  country 
increased  but  66  per  cent,  while  the 
number  of  divorces  increased  157  per 
cent  Thus  the  evil  is  increasing  more 
than  twice  as  fast  as  the  population  of 
the  country  is  increasing.    In  the  same 
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twenty  years  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  tliere  were  granted  only  a 
few  more  than  5000  divorces.  Di- 
vorce is  more  than  thirty  times  as  fre- 
quent in  the  United  States  as  in  Great 
Britain." 


The  Znglish  Coal  Strike. 

/  wU  be  a  iwift  toitness  agaiiut  .  .  . 

those  that  oppress  the  hireling  in  his 

wages,— ^/La},  iil.  5. 
Be   content   with   your  wages,  —  Luke 
ili.  14. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  and  costly 
strikes  on  record  came  to  an  end  last 
month.  To  say  that  the  misery  conse- 
quent upon  it  far  outbalanced  any  ad- 
vantages that  may  be  derived  from  it 
is  to  put  the  matter  very  lightly.  For 
sixteen  long  weeks— more  than  a  third 
of  a  year— 1,003,250  workers  have  been 
without  employment,  representing  va- 
rious industries  brought  to  a  standstill 
by  the  refusal  of  250,000  English  and 
100,000  Welsh  miners  to  work,  and  also 
representing  between  8,000,000  and 
4,000,000  persons  reduced  to  destitution 
through  their  idleness.  In  the  Midland 
districts  the  estimated  output  of  ooal  is 
usually  2,000,000  tons  per  week,  val- 
ued at  Is.  Qd,  per  ton,  or  £750.000,  at 
the  pits,  and  12s.  bd.  per  ton,  or  £1,250,- 
000,  at  the  dealers',  the  advance  includ- 
ing transportation  rates,  cartage,  and 
commission.  During  the  sixteen  weeks 
of  the  strike  the  normal  output  of  68,- 
000,000  tons  has  fallen  to  89,000,000  ; 
the  normal  export  of  11,000,000  to 
8,750,000 ;  the  normal  consumption  of 
40,000,000  to  27,250,000.  This  falling 
off  in  consumption  tells  the  story  of  the 
closing  of  iron  and  steel  works,  cotton 
and  woollen  mills,  and  various  other 
manufactures  and  industries  brought 
to  a  stand-still.  The  withdrawal  from 
circulation  of  the  immense  sums  of 
money  usually  distributed  among  em- 
ployes in  wages  and  salaries  has  caused 
incalculable  losses  to  shop-keepers  and 
trades  people  of  e  very  description.  The 
estimated  loss  to  mine-owners,  ironmas- 
ters, railways,  etc.,  is  £13,255,615,  or 


not  far  from  $65,000,000.  The  reduced 
production  caused  an  advance  in  prices 
to  the  amount  of  £1,767,000.  Miners, 
iron-workers,  and  other  artisans  lost 
£18,208,000.  The  total  general  loss  is 
placed  at  £88,281,215,  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $165,000,000.  There  have 
been  riots  also  which  the  military  were 
called  upon  to  suppress,  and  which 
they  did  suppress  at  the  cost  of  life. 

It  is  needless  to  ask.  Did  it  pay  ? 
The  Church  of  Christ  can  do  but  one 
thing  in  the  presence  of  such  gigantic 
evils,  and  that  is,  preach  Christ  by  word 
and  deed  as  the  true  solution  of  the 
problems  of  which  these  evils  are  the 
false  solution.  Clirist  in  the  employer 
and  Christ  in  the  employed  will  make 
forever  impossible  such  a  condition  of 
things  as  that  which  we  h&ve  described 
above.  When  employers  have  His 
spirit  abiding  in  them  they  will  without 
hesitation  give  to  those  who  labor  for 
them  "that  which  is  Just  and  equal." 
When  employes  have  His  spirit  abid- 
ing in  them  they  will  render  their  ser- 
vice "in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing 
God;"  will  do  their  work  faithfully 
and  well  "  as  unto  Christ."  Love, 
bom  of  the  love  of  the  iod welling 
Clirist,  will  always  inspire  right  treat- 
ment of  the  neighbor.  Whittier's  words 
are  worthy  of  constant  reiteration : 

*'  Not  wlthoat  envy  Wealth  at  times  most  look 
On  their  brown  strength  who  wield  the  reaping- 
hook 
And  scythe,  or  at  the  forge*flre  shape  the  ploagh 
Or  the  steel  harness  of  the  steeds  of  steam ; 
All  who,  by  skill  and  patience,  anyhow 
Make  service  noble,  and  the  earth  redeem 
From  savageness.    By  kingly  accolade 
Than  theb^  was  never  worthier  knighthood 

made. 
Well  for  them  if,  while  demagognes  their  vain 
And  evil  counsels  proffer,  they  maintain 
Their  honest  manhood  unsednced,  and  wage 
No  war  with  Labor's  right  to  Labor*8  gain 
Of  sweet  home-comfort,  rest  of  liand  and  brain. 
And  softer  pillow  for  the  head  of  Age. 

"  And  well  for  Gain  if  it  nngrndging  yields 
Labor  its  jnst  demand ;  and  well  for  Base 
If  in  the  uses  of  its  own,  it  sees 
No  wrong  to  him  who  tills  its  pleasant  fields 
And  spreads  the  table  of  its  luxuries. 
The  interests  of  the  rich  man  and  the  poor 
Are  one  and  same,  inseparable  evermore ; 
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And  when  scant  wage  or  labor  fall  to  give 
Food,  shelter,  raiment,  wherewithal  to  live. 
Need  has  its  rights,  necessity  its  claim. 
Yea,  even  self-wrooght  misery  and  shame 
Test  well  the  charity  soffering  long  and  kind. 
The  home-pressed  qneetion  of  the  age  can  find 
No  answer  in  the  catch-words  of  the  blind 
Leaders  of  blind.    Solution  there  is  none 
Save  in  the  Qolden  Role  of  Christ  alone." 

Fopdir  Uprisings. 
Oo  in  to  pones*  the  land,  toTUeh  the  Lord 

your  Qod  giveth  you  to  poaaeu  it,-- 

Joflh.  i.  11. 

Perhaps  never  in  our  political  LU- 
torj  has  the  public  conscience  more 
emphatically  asserted  itself  than  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  elections  in  sev- 
eral of  our  States.  Iniquity  has  so  long 
run  riot  with  impunity  that  Christian 
men  have  come  to  be  almost  in  despair 
as  to  their  power  to  overthrow  it.  The 
party  spirit  seemed  dominant  over 
everything  else.  The  success  of  Re-, 
publicanism  or  Democracy  had  hitherto 
appeared  to  be  the  chief  consideration 
with  the  majority  of  voters,  the  result 
being  that  the  baser  element  had  con- 
tinued in  the  ascendant,  whichever 
party  triumphed,  since  it  was  the  baser 
element  that  had  secured  the  hold  upon 
both  of  these  parties  and  swayed  them 
at  its  will.  The  time  for  independent 
action  was  certainly  ripe.  It  has  at 
length  become  the  conviction  of  the 
better  men  in  both  parties  that  the  mo- 
rality of  the  people  was  a  more  impor- 
tant consideration  than  any  other.  To 
this  conviction  the  party  spirit  at  length 
gave  way.  Banding  together  on  the 
basis  of  this  conviction  good  men,  irre- 
spective of  party,  assailed  the  common 
enemy,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
routed  it,  *'  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons." 
Bossism  in  some  of  our  large  cities  fell, 
like  the  giant  of  the  Philistines  before 
the  stone  from  David's  sling,  dead  as 
the  stone  that  smote  it.  In  certain  lo- 
calities the  gambling  evil,  which  had 
entrenched  itself  behind  the  fortress  of 
political  power,  met  disastrous  defeat. 
On  all  sides  there  was  given  proof  of 
one  truth,  that  if  there  be  unanimit}' 
of  conviction  and  effort  there  is  moral 


power  enough  in  any  community  to 
overthrow  the  great  social  evUs  that 
have  hitherto  held  up  their  heads  in 
brazen  defiance  of  law  and  order. 
This  is  as  true  with  reference  to  the 
traffic  in  liquor  as  it  is  of  any  other 
evil.  When  the  moral  forces  of  a  com- 
munity are  ready  for  its  overthrow  it 
can  be  overthrown.  Sooner  or  later 
this  will  be  felt  to  be  the  case,  and  the 
blow  will  be  struck  that  will  prove  ito 
death. 

The  pulpit  and  the  press  together 
were  largely  instrumental  in  accom- 
plishing the  recent  revolution.  Let 
pulpit  and  press  combine  for  the  sup- , 
pression  of  the  saloon  evil  and  the  day 
of  its  doom  is  not  far  distant.  The 
pulpit  has  a  mighty  power  over  the 
press.  Let  it  use  Its  utmost  influence 
to  foster  a  popular  sentiment  that  shall 
demand  the  extermination  of  the  saloon, 
and  the  press  will  not  be  slow  in  fol- 
lowing its  lead.  Popularity  is  the  life 
of  the  press ;  and  when  these  two 
mighty  agencies  shall  join  forces  and 
work  together  for  the  overthrow  of 
what  is  now  the  greatest  foe  of  our  na- 
tional life  and  liberties,  we  shall  not  have 
long  to  wait  before  we  shall  see  the  tri- 
umph of  the  cause  espoused  by  them. 

The  PuUle-Sohool  Qioestion. 
Thb  following  is  the  text  of  a  bill 
which  is  proposed  for  submission  to  the 
Iiegislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
at  its  approaching  session.  It  is  ea- 
titled 

*•  AH  ACT  FOR  THB  FBOMOTIOX  OF    XDTTOATIOH 
THROUGHOUT   THI  STATE  OF   KVW  TOBX. 

**  The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represent- 
ed in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 
**  Section  x.  That  whenever  any  indivldnal,  or 
body  or  association  of  indlvidaals,  or  any  organ- 
ization of  persons,  incorporated  or  nnlnoorpo- 
rated/shall  have  established  a  school  for  ttie  fk«e 
edacation  of  yonth  in  the  primary  branches  of 
education,  to  wit,  reading,  writing  and  arithme- 
tic, and  sach  school  shall  have  been  in  existence 
for  the  term  of  at  least  one  year,  with  not  lem 
than  fifty  paplls  in  regular  attendance,  and  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  a  satisfactory  inspectioii 
and  examination  thereof  by  the  State  or  local 
Board  of  School  Trustees,  or  such  other  penons 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  designated  for  the 
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porpooe,  the  person  or  peraoiuB,  association  or  or> 
ganlaation  conducting  or  managing  such  school 
Shan  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  (or 
city,  or  ooonty,  or  district)  each  year  a  share  of 
all  State  and  other  moneys  now  directed  to  be 
apportioned  and  distribnted  among  the  common 
0c1»ool8,  the  same  to  be  apportioned  and  distrib- 
uted among  them  as  directed  to  be  apportioned 
and  distribnted  lamong  the;oommon  schools  by 
Chapter  556  of  the  laws  of  1864. 

*'  Section  S.  Sach  snms  shall  be  paid  annoally 
from  time  to  time,  provided  that  snch  school 
shall  be  always  open  at  reasonable  time  for  in- 
spection, as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  papils  shall 
ha;Te  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  at  snch 
stated  times  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board 
of  School  Trostees  in  accordance  with'the  nsages 
and  regulations  In  force  for  the  pobllc  schools  of 
the  State. 

^  Section  8.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
apply  only  to  primary  and  grammar  schools,  or 
schools  in  which  the  cooise  of  study  is  substan- 
tially equal  to  that  in  use  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.'* 

Tbe  father  of  the  above  bill  Is  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sunday  Demo- 
erai.  Dr.  Michael  Walsh,  and  he  is  at 
present  writing  engaged  in  securing 
signatures  to  a  petition  to  the  Legisla- 
ture asking  its  enactment  into  law.  It 
is  represented  by  him  that  the  proposed 
measure  has  the  papal  sanction,  and  is 
"  approved  by  the  cardinals  and  clergy, 
by  the  leading  bishops  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  all  English-speaking  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  by  some  of  the  most 
noted  prelates  of  France  and  Germany. " 
That  the  claim  is  true  of  many  of  the 
Romish  clergy  and  laity  in  our  own 
land  also  cannot  be  denied.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that 
there  is  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of 
many  famous  names  in  the  Romish 
Church  here.  Among  these  are  ez- 
Judge  Charles  P.  Daly,  State  Senator 
Eugene  P.  O'Connor,  and  John  A. 
McCall,  President  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  all  of  whom 
have  recorded  themselves  as  strong 
friends  of  our  existing  school  system 
and  enemies  of  any  plan  that  looks  tow- 
ard its  overthrow,  which  is  the  case 
with  this  proposal  to  give  public  sup- 
port to  parochial  schools.  Despite  the 
fact  that  such  eminent  authorities  as 
the  Papal  Ablegate,  Satolli,  Cardinal 
0ibbons,    of    Baltimore,    Archbishop 


Ryan  and  Bishop  Eeane  have  given 
countenance  to  it,  the  antagonism  that 
has  been  aroused  in  others  almost  if 
not  equally  as  prominent  renders  it 
most  certain  that  the  legislatures  of  our 
States  will  hesitate  long  before  enacting 
the  measure.  Archbishop  Corrigan  is 
reported  to  have  said  oi  it :  "I  think  it 
most  unwise.  Moreover,  I  know  of  no 
bishop  in  the  archdiocese  who  approves 
of  it."  The  editor  of  the  Western 
Watchman,  a  Catholic  journal  published 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  writes :  "  We  are 
unalterably  of  the  conviction  that  the 
denominational  system  is  the  very  worst 
that  could  be  devised  for  our  country. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  present  purely  secular  system  is  the 
very  best  that  could  be  adopted  for  our 
heterogeneous  mass  of  believers  and 
unbelievers."  The  editor  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Oaiholie  Oitieen  writes :  *'  We 
are  opposed  to  a  division  of  the  school 
fund.  Not  because  it  is  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple or  inequitable  in  practice,  but  be- 
cause it  Is  beset  with  dangers  to  relig- 
ious freedom,  because  it  is  generally 
impracticable,  and  because  it  would 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  common- 
school  system  as  a  whole." 

Of  course  outside  the  Romish  Church 
the  opposition  is  unanimous.  This  op- 
position is  voiced  by  the  National 
League  for  the  Protection  of  American 
Institutions  in  a  public  appeal  which  is 
in  part  as  follows  : 

"  The  practice  of  nations  in  the  sup- 
port of  schools  where  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  prevails  furnishes  no 
precedent  for  the  United  States.  We 
are  not  looking  to  monarchies  for  in- 
struction concerning  the  best  training 
of  youth  to  fit  them  for  citizenship  in 
this  Republic.  Popular  suffrage  here 
rests  for  its  safe  exercise  upon  the  char- 
acter and  intelligence  of  all  classes  of 
the  people.  The  Republic,  for  its  own 
preservation,  has  established  and  must 
insist  upon  maintaining  a  free  common- 
school  system  of  education.  It  must 
be  maintained  without  compromise.  It 
is  the  only  system  capable  of  convert- 
ing the  dangerously  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments of  our  population  into  a  safely 
homogeneous  citizenship.  The  tax  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools  levied 
upon  all  citizens,  whether  they  have 
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children  to  educate  or  not,  is  for  the 
public  good  and  not  for  private  benefit. 
The  State  opens  its  schools  with  equal 
advantages  to  the  children  of  all  its 
citizens.  The  State  does  not  deny  the 
right  to  parents,  organizations,  or 
churches  to  establiish  and  maintain  pri- 
vate or  parochial  schools  at  their  own 


expense.  .  .  .  We  appeal  to  all  loyal 
American  citizens  to  co-operate  in  every 
feasible  way  in  the  defence  of  the 
American  free  public-school  system,  on 
which  the  safety  of  the  Republic  and 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  its  citizens 
so  largely  depend.'^ 


SDXTOBXAL   NOTES. 


Znowlng  the  Sheep. 
It  was  a  suggestive  truth  which  the 
Chief  Shepherd  announced  when  He 
said  to  His  disciples,  "I  am  the  good 
shepherd,  and  know  My  sheep."  A 
personal  acquaintance  with  every  mem- 
ber of  his  flock  is  an  essential  of  good 
shepherding.  Failure  in  this  particular 
will  always  means  a  limitation  of  the 
usefulness  of  any  pastor.  The  true 
pastoral  relationship  is  one  that  exists 
between  the  pastor  and  the  individual 
members  of  his  flock,  not  between  him 
and  the  flock  in  general.  To  minister 
to  the  needs  of  all  aright  he  must  know 
the  needs  of  each.  His  is  a  duty  not 
for  one  day  in  each  week,  but  for  the 
whole  week.  It  contemplates  the  con- 
stant guiding  and  guarding  as  well  as 
the  feeding  of  the  flock.  To  accom- 
plish this  he  must  acquaint  himself  with 
old  and  young  ;  must  know  their  indi- 
vidual difficulties  and  dangers ;  and 
adapt  himself  to  their  varied  necessities. 
A  realization  of  this  obligation  will  keep 
any  one  from  the  unworthy  ambition 
of  building  up  a  large  church.  A 
church  too  large  for  the  oversight  of 
any  pastor  means  the  loss  of  power. 
Better  a  small  flock  faithfully  tended 
than  a  great  one  running  at  large.  He 
who  with  his  Master  can  say,  "  I  know 
ray  sheep,"  will  accomplish  larger 
things  than  he  to  whom  such  an  asser- 
tion is  impossible,  though  he  may  gather 
about  him  a  far  greater  number  of  those 
who  hear  his  voice  and  are  known  as 
his  followers. 


Pnlpit  Vanity. 
NowHERB  more  than  in  the  pulpit  is 
the  consciousness  of  self  out  of  place. 


The  man  who  forgets  whose  ambassa- 
dor he  is  in  his  satisfaction  with  himself 
as  an  ambassador,  who  ignores  the  fact 
that  one  is  appointed  to  this  high  office 
and  his  commission  given  him  only 
**  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may 
be  of  God,"  and  in  perceptible  admira- 
tion of  his  own  gifts 

**  With  A  Bweeping  of  the  ann 
And  a  lack-lustre  dead-bloe  eye 
Devolves  his  rounded  periods,'* 

would  be  better  employed  digging 
ditches  or  graves.  His  call  to  the  min- 
istry was  not  a  Divine  one.  He  has 
mistaken  the  voice  of  his  own  vanity 
for  that  of  the  Spirit.  His  ministra- 
tions will  have  no  blessing.  He  cannot 
lift  a  soul  above  the  pedestal  on  which 
he  stands.  "  Can  selfishness  invite  to 
self-denial  ?' '  Whatever  the  art  he  dis- 
plays, he  is  as  useless  as  a  lay -figure. 
The  true  preacher  is  filled  with  but  one 
ambition— to  glorify  his  Lord.  Whether 
honor  or  dishonor  comes  to  himself  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  him.  Like 
Paul,  he  is  determined  to  know  only 
Christ  among  men.  Blessed  are  they 
of  whom  the  testimony  is  true  which 
the  apostle  gave  of  his  brethren,  **  They 
are  the  glory  of  Christ." 


Prolonging  Ministerial  VsefolneBS. 

When  a  minister  is  laid  aside  from 
the  active  work  of  the  ministry  it  is  not 
infrequently  the  case  that  he  feels  as 
though  his  work  were  at  an  end,  and 
all  that  remained  for  him  was  to  wait 
the  sunmions  to  the  service  of  the  Mas- 
ter in  the  temple  of  that  land  that  is 
very  far  otf.  It  is  a  gratification,  there- 
fore, to  read  such  words  as  we  find  in 
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the  introductioQ  of  the  latest  volume  of 
sermons  from  the  i)eii  of  the  pastor 
emeritus  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
New  York.  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor, 
whose  publications  always  command  a 
wide  circle  of  readers  :  "  I  hope  in  this 
way  to  prolong  my  usefulness  as  a 
prc^u^er  of  that  Gospel  to  the  further- 
ance of  which  I  gave  my  life  at  the  first, 
and  would  give  it  again,  only  with 
more  intensity  than  ever,  if  I  had  the 
opportunity."  The  sermons  that  fol- 
low show  Dr.  Taylor  at  his  best,  and 
will  unquestionably  accomplish  that 
which  he  declares  to  be  his  intention  in 
their  publication.  Reaching,  as  they 
undoubtedly  will,  a  larger  congregation 
than  that  which  heard  them  when  first 
delivered,  they  will  widen  the  sphere 
of  the  blessing  which  they  then  con- 
veyed, and  the  writer  will  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  though  flesh 
and  heart  fail,  the  truth  shall  fail  ne^er. 
The  earthen  vessel  may  be  frail,  but 
that  which  it  holds  and  imparts  may  be 
more  precious  than  jewels  of  btightest 
lustre.  The  excellency  of  the  Divine 
power  does  not  diminish,  but  may  pro^e 
itself  the  mightier  when  the  human 
medium  through  which  it  is  distributed 
is  weakening.  The  example  set  by 
this  eminent  servant  of  Christ  may  well 
be  followed  by  others  who  with  him 
have  been  laid  aside  from  the  ministry 
of  the  pulpit. 


FBATZS-KESTma  TOPICS,  1891 

Jan.  l-«.  My  RespondbiUty  to  Christ's  Church 
for  the  Now  Year.--Col.  1.  »4. 

Jan.  7-18.  A  Foolish  Bravery.— Jer.  xxzri.  21. 

Jan- 14-20.  For  a  Pattern.— 1  Tfan,  i.  1«. 

Jan.  21-27.  Strength.— 1  Kings  zvii.  1. 

Jan.  28-81 ;  Feb.  1-3.  The  Unproeperoas  Pros- 
perous.—Eccl.  xii.  16. 

Feb.  4-10.  God  in  the  Dally  Duty.— 1  Tim.  1. 1. 

Fteb.  11-17.  Heart    Fevers  and   their  Cure.— 1 
Tim.  i.  2. 

Feb.  18-24.  Masking.— Prov.  xiv.  12. 

Feb.  2&-26  ;  March  1-S.  Me  and  Him.— Rom. 
xiv.  7. 

March  4-10.  What  shall  lift  me  ?— Matt  xi.  19. 

March  11-17.  A  Right  Deilance.— Ps.  xi.  1. 

March  18-24.  Who  is  This  f— Matt.  xxi.  10. 


March  2&-81.  The  Place  where  the  Lord  Lay.— 
Matt.xxviU.fi. 

April  1-7.  The  Sunward  Side  of  Habit— Rev. 
xxii.  11. 

April  S-I4.  Some  Thoughts  of  Ood.— 1  Tim.  1. 
17. 

April  lS-21.  The  Tongue.— Matt.  xii.  87. 
April  28-28.  The  Gospel  of  Glory.-l  Tim.  U. 

April  SO-aO;  May  1-5.  The  Good  of  not  Get- 
ting.-Phil.  iv.19. 

May  0-12.  Waring  the  Good  Warfare.— 1  Tim. 
i.  18-20. 

May  18-19.  The  Best  Possible  Thing  to  do.— 
Ps.  xxxiv.  8. 

May  20-26.  The  One  to  Hold  to.— John  xiv.  0. 

May  27-81.  Humility.— John  xiU.  6. 

June  8-9.  Over  against   the  Treasury.— Marie 
xll.  41. 

June  10-16.  The  Glory  of  Jesus.— John  xliL  81. 

June  17-28.  The    Accumulation  of    Power.— 1 
Chron.  xiL  22. 

June  24-30.  7%<  Work  of  God.— John  vL  29. 

July  1-7.  A  Finding  Soul.- Acta  x.  1. 

July  8-14.  The  Divine  Victory.— Rom.  xvL  20. 

July  16-21.  Wood,  Hay,  Stubble.— Gen.  xix.  80 ; 
1  Cor.  ill.  9-16. 

July  22-28.  How  to  Get  Love.— 1  Tim.  L  & 

July  26-81  ;  Aug.  1-4.  Not  Forgetting.— Heb. 
xii.l.  e    -~* 

Aug.  5-11.  The  Help  of  Hindrances.- Phil.  1 12. 

Aug.  12-18.  Doing  what  One  can.— Mark  xiv.  8. 

Aug.  19-25.  The  Christian  MoUve.— Rom.  L  5. 

Aug.  26-81.  Good  Cheer  for  Discouraged.  Ones. 
-Mark  vi.  80. 

Sept  2-8.  Fronting  the  Other  Way.— Acts  xvL 
28,84. 

Sept  »-16.  Our  Ascended  Lord.— 1  Peter  ill.  22. 

Sept  16-22.  The  Function  of  Character.— Isa. 
xxxii.2. 

Sept  23-29.  A  Faithful  Saying.-1  Tim.  i.  15. 

Oct  1-6.  Concerning  Prayer.- 1  Tim.  it  1-8. 

Oct  7-18.  The  Toung  Man  Timothy.— 1  Tim.  1. 
2. 

Oct  14-20.  The  Need  of  a  Right  Doing-Without 
-John  xii.  24. 

Oct  21-27.  Our  Hope.— 1  Tim.  1. 1. 

Oct  28-«l  ;  Nov.  1-8.  Help.— Mark  i.  29,  81. 

Not.  4-10.  The  Passing  and  the  Abiding.— Isa. 
xl.  a 

Nov.  18-24.  Into  Thine  Hand.— Ps.  xxxi.  5. 

Nov.  26-80.  A  too  much  Unthou^tof  Cause  for 
Thankfulness.—!  Tim.  i.  12. 

Dec.  2-8.   Losing     the    Memory   of    It— Isa. 
xxxviiL  15. 

Dec.  1^16.  The  Secret  of  It— John  ii.  7. 

Dec.  16-22.  Concerning  a  Saint— Acts.  xii.  11. 

Dec  28-29.  God  with  us.— Matt.  i.  28. 

Dec.    80-81.   Almost ;  Altogether.— Acts  xxvl* 
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[Jan.,  1894. 


BLin  XOIIDAT. 


lOzed  Soiiptartt. 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  find  food  for 
fun  in  sacred  things.  And  yet  how 
often  it  happens  that  the  most  serious 
occasions  are  those  in  which  the  most 
forcible  appeals  are  made  to  the  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  by  some  ridiculous  ex- 
pression 1  A  Sunday  or  two  since  we 
were  present  at  the  opening  exercises 
of  one  of  our  Sunday-schools,  and  were 
astounded  to  hear  the  superintendent 
pray  that  those  there  gathered  might 
be  enabled  to  know '  the  chief  of  sinners 
and  the  altogether  lonely.*  The  com- 
bination was  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  colored  brother  who  took  for  his 
text,  "  He  played  on  a  harp  of  a  thou- 
sand strings— spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect"  L. 

Chnroh  Organizations. 

Apropos  of  the  subject  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  church  organizations  dis- 
cussed in  our  last  number,  here  is  a 
good  story  from  the  BihU  Reader  : 

**  We  asked  an  old  colored  preacher 
the  other  day  how  his  church  was  get- 
ting on.  and  his  answer  was :  *  Mighty 
poor,  mighty  poor,  brudder.'  We  ven- 
tured to  ask  the  trouble,  and  he  re- 
plied :  '  De  cleties,  de  cieties.  Dey  is 
Just  drawin'  all  the  fatness  an'  marrow 
outen  de  body  an'  bones  ob  de  blessed 
Lord's  body.  We  can't  do  nuffin'  wid- 
out  de  ciety.  Dar  is  de  Lincum  Ciety, 
wid  Sister  Jones  an'  Brudder  Brown  to 
run  it ;  Sister  Williams  mus'  march  in 
front  ob  de  Daughters  of  Rebecca.  Den 
dar  is  de  Dorcases,  de  Marthas,  de 
Daughters  of  Ham,  an'  de  Liberian 
Ladies.'  *  Well,  you  have  the  brethren 
to  help  in  the  church,'  we  suggested. 
'  No,  sah.  Dere  am  de  Masons,  de  Odd 
Fellers,  de  Sons  of  Ham,  an'  de  Okla- 
homa Promis'  Land  Pilgrims.  Why, 
brudder,  by  de  time  de  brudders  an' 
sisters  pays  all  de  dues  an'  tends  all  de 
meetins,  dere  is  nuffln  left  for  Mount 
Pisgah  Church,  but  jist  de  cob;  de 
com  has  all  been  shell^  ofF  an'  f rowed 
to  dese  speckled  chickens/  " 


''Qtui  SnecMs." 

Thb  pointed  editorial  of  last  month 
on  the  word  "  Chrand*'  suggested  to 
me  the  experience  of  the  good  deacon. 
Our  deacon  had  rather  an  optimistic 
turn  of  mind,  which  frequently  found 
expression  in  the  phrase,  '*It  was  a 
great  success. ' '  His  good  wife  sickened 
and  died,  and  on  returning  home  from 
the  funeral,  sad  at  heart,  he  dropped 
into  a  chair,  sighed  and  said,  "  It  was 
a  great  success."  G.  R.  W. 

Yarmouth,  N.  S. 


Tha  BeasozL 

It  is  always  a  matter  for  regret  when 
a  minister  preaches  in  such  a  manner 
over  the  heads  of  his  people  that  they 
are  unable  to  catch  the  meaning  of  his 
sentences.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  a  matter  for  regret  if  he  so  lowered 
the  standard  of  moral  action  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  thing  for  any  of  his 
hearers  to  attain  to  it.  In  the  utterance 
of  truth  he  should  strive  to  be  so  plain 
that  none  in  Lis  audience  could  fail  to 
understand  him.  In  his  presentation 
of  a  standard  of  action  he  ought  not  to 
fall  one  whit  behind  the  Master  who 
enjoined,  **  Be  ye,  therefore,  perfect, 
even  as  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect."  If  with  a  high  ideal  men 
are  able  to  get  no  further  than  the 
low  plane  reached  by  the  majority  of 
them,  it  is  almost  distressing  to  think 
how  unworthy  would  be  their  at- 
tainment should  the  ideal  be  lowered. 
"  That  was  a  good  answer,"  says  the 
Boston  Herald,  '*that  one  of  Brook- 
line's  best-known  divines  made  the 
other  night  after  prayer-meeting.  Com- 
ing out  of  church,  one  of  his  parishion- 
ers said  to  him :  *  Doctor,  don't  you 
know  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  live  up  to  your  preaching  in  this 
world?'  *Ah,'  said  the  genial  rever- 
end, '  don't  you  know  that  I  have  to 
blow  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour 
to  keep  you  fellows  going  at  the  rate  of 
five?'" 
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TO   OUR   PATRONS 


The    Standard    Dictionary. 


Fr*m  "  THE  MAIL  ASD  EXPBESS^ 

Ntw  Tork,  Dtatmbtr  »,  18»S. 


fORDS  ABE  THE 

GAME  TIEY  HDIIT 

The  Greatest  Minds  Contribute  to 

the  Making  of  a  Modern 

Dictionary, 

IT  COSTS  NEAELT  $1,000,000 


CtkWiw/in^  tbe   IlerlTmtloH    mndl   Heflnl- 

tlon    of    HVords    Aroand   tbe 

Globe  —  A       JDletlonmr  j- 

nmker  mt  ITork* 

In  a  bi^  long  room  tn  a  building  in  Aitor  Place 
a  hundred  or  more  men  and  women  are  working 
Inceeeantly  from  9  o'clock  in  the  moroing  until 
0  o'clock  at  night.  Working  a*  if  their  liTca  de- 
pended upon  it,  and  jet  throughout  the  whole 
day  there  is  no  noiae,  no  disturbance,  scarcely  a 
sound  except  for  the  steady  click  of  a  half  dosen 
typewriters  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  even  this 
is  subdued. 

Each  one  of  the  busy  workers  in  this  hire  of 
industry  is  seated  in  the  center  of  a  big  horse- 
shoe4ike  desk,  with  a  rery  wide,  trough-like  ar- 
rangement running  almost  completely  around  it, 
and  these  troughs  are  piled  high  with  proofs  and 
printed  matter  of  all  sorts.  Occasionally  a  man 
comes  hurriedly  into  the  room  and  going  orer  to 
an  elderly  gray-haired  man  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  who  is  buried  almost  in  a  pile  of  papersi 
whispers  excitedly, ''  Tye  got  it  I*' 

SUBKEA. 

Then  an  expression  of  delight  flashes  OTer  the 
elderly  man's  face,  and  the  two  put  their  heads 
together  and  oouTerse  earnestly  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  then  they  shake  hands,  and  the  elderly 
man  returns  to  his  heap  of  papers  and  the  other 
one  hurries  away  to  a  corner  of  the  room.  Ton 
might  think  it  was  the  capital  prize  in  a  lottery 
that  he  had  got,  so  pleased  is  he,  but  it  isn^t.  It 
is  simply  a  word,  or  rather  the  meaning  of  a 
word,  and  the  reason  he  is  so  pleased  is  that  per- 
haps be  has  been  chasing  the  meaning  of  that 
word  all  over  two  continenu ;  may  hare  spent 
six  months  in  trying  to  capture  it,  in  fact,  but 
now  he  baa  got  it  and  he  is  happy. 
f^AU  that  fuss  OTer  a  word,  you  think,  but  then 
these'men  are  all  hunting  for  words  ;  bare  been 


hantiog  for  worda,  their  derlTationa  and  deflni- 
tiona  for  months,  for  this  is  the  place  where  they 
are  making  a  dictionary,  and  such  a  dictionary 
as  has  nerer  been  made  before. 

Nobody  has  any  idea,  unless  he  has  tried  It,  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  work  connected  with 
getting  out  a  new  dictionary,  for  there  seems  to 
be  no  end  to  the  amount  of  information  these 
new  diotionariesgire, excluslTe of  the deflnitioDS 
of  words. 

▲M  BHOBMOUS  WOBK. 

To  glTe  some  idea  of  how  words  hare  grown 
until  our  Tooabulary  has  reached  its  present 
enormous  sise,  this  table  is  giren:  In  Stor- 
month*s  dictionary  there  were  4.002  terms  in  ▲ ; 
in  Worcester's,  6,98S;  Webster's  International, 
8,868 ;  Century,  16,081 ;  and  the  new  Standard 
Dictionary,  on  which  the  people  are  now  work- 
ing, will  oontain  19,786.  When  a  dictionary  is 
first  started  all  the  other  dictionaries  in  exist- 
ence are  gathered  together  and  erery  word  they 
contain  is  written  on  a  separate  card,  and  then 
all  duplicates  are  taken  out.  Then  each  word  it 
gone  orer,  examined,  checked  off,  and  approved 
by  a  dosen  different  persons.  Of  course,  new 
words  are  wanted,  and  to  obtain  these,  readers 
are  employed  who  read  nearly  100,000  rolumes  of 
literature  and  note  down  all  the  worda  and 
phraaea  that  are  new  to  them.  The  list  obtained 
in  this  way  is  cut  down,  rerised,  and  worked  orer 
until  it  is  reduced  nearly  oue-half,  although 
nearly  800,000  words  and  phrases  were  obtained 
in  this  way  at  first.  [This  refers  to  words  not  in 
other  single-Tolume  dictionaries.  Tbe  Standard 
will  contain  nearly  800,000  words  and  phrases]. 

BUBMITTSD  TO  ▲  OOMIUTTXB. 

The  new  words  and  phrases  were  submitted  to 
a  committee  of  five  of  the  most  learned  men  In 
this  country,  and  they  pared  and  shared  down 
tbe  liet  once  more.  One  of  the  hardest  features 
of  the  work,  and  at  the  tame  time  most  interest- 
ing, is  the  final  decision  on  the  dieputed  words. 
Eyery  word,  tbe  spelling  or  definition  of  which  is 
in  dispute,  is  sent  in  all  its  different  forms  to  the 
foremost  philologists  of  the  world.  Africa,  India, 
Australia— in  fact,  any  place  where  there  Is  an 
Eoglisb-speaking  university,  is  not  too  far  away, 
and  all  these  great  minds  have  been  brougbt  to 
contribute  of  their  knowledge,  and  their  prefer- 
ences for  the  spelling  or  definition  of  a  word  is 
obtained. 

All  these  disputed  words  will  be  printed  in  an 
appendix,  and  by  means  of  a  ayatem  of  letters 
and  numbers  arranged  in  tables  the  preference 
of  each  authority  will  be  giren,  the  dictionary 
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To   Our  Patrons. — Gonduded. 


using  the  one  fayored  by  the  greater  namber  of 
authorities. 

Then,  too,  hundreds  of  words  hare  been  sut>- 
mi  tted  to  specialists  in  every  branch  of  the  icien- 
tiOo  world,  and  in  this  way  the  foremost  men  in 
every  walk  of  life  have  been  brought  to  yield  of 
their  store  of  knowledge.  For  some  of  the  infor- 
mation to  be  contained  in  this  wonderful  book 
hermits  have  been  hunted  up  in  their  retreaU 
and  monarohs  have  been  disturbed  on  their 
thrones. 

▲  TALK  WITH  llf  BXPBRT. 

The  man  who  has  charge  of  the  hive  in  Astor 
Place,  when  asked  by  a  Mail  and  BxprttM  man  to 
spare  him  fifteen  minutes  of  his  time  to  talk 
about  making  a  dictionary,  replied  :  *'  Why,  I 
could  better  talk  to  you  for  fifteen  hours,  and 
then  you  would  not  know  one  half. 

**  The  greatest  amount  of  trouble  has  been  with 
our  system  of  rules.  Tou  see,  when  we  started 
we  laid  down  a  lot  of  absolute  rules  to  which  we 
make  everything  conform.  Tske,  for  instance, 
compound  words.  There  is  no  regular  system 
for  compounding  words,  each  authority  doing  it 
his  own  way.  Now,  we  made  certain  rules  gov- 
erning the  compounding  of  words,  and  this  hss 
to  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

'  Take  another  instance.  We  do  not  insist  upon 
a  word  or  a  phrase  being  defined  in  any  one  way. 
We  give  every  way,  and  in  order  to  do  this  we 
submit  everything  to  the  highest  authority  in 
that  particular  line,  which  makes  this  work  a 
great  collaboration  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
world  and  of  the  day.  I  will  give  you  an  illustra- 
tion, now,  by  taking  Mormonism.  Now,  every- 
thing pertaining  to  Mormonism  is  submitted  to 
a  high  authority  on  the  subject.  Tet  his  defini- 
tions are  not  given  exclusively.  One  word  comes 
to  my  mind  now.  It  is  the  word  Danite.  The 
definition  was  given  as  a  sect  who  sought  the 
destruction  of  the  Oen tiles.  This  raised  a  storm 
of  protest  from  the  Mormon  authority,  who  said 
that  no  such  organization  exibted,  that  Mormons 
repudiated  such  a  definition.  We  gave  the  defi- 
nition, stating  that  it  is  so -used  in  literature, 
then  we  gave  the  statement  of  the  Mormon  au- 
thority. 

HKUOIOUS  IMFOailATION. 

^^The  same  way  with  Catholics.  Everything 
pertaining  to  Catholicism  is  submitted  to  a  man 
selected  by  the  highest  and  most  learned  men  in 
the  Catholic  faith.  Obsolete,  foreign,  dialect, 
and  slang  words  are  given  place  only  if  they  are 
such  as  are  likely  to  be  sought  for  in  a  great 
English  dictionary.  A  slang  word  to  be  used  has 
got  to  be  one  that  is  generally  recognised  and 
used  by  standard  authorities,  not  one  confined 
to  special  classes  or  sections.  In  deciding  upon 
obsolete  and  dead  words  our  rule  is  that  worda 
not  used  by  any  authority  in  a  standard  work 
since  1800  Is  dead  or  obsolete,  and  in  every  case 
we  give  the  most  common  definition  first  and  the 
others  last. 

**  When  all  this  matter  comes  from  the  printer 
160  proofs  are  taken  and  one  sen  t  to  every  person 
who  has  worked  on  It,  and  the  corrections  are 


made,  and  when  a  third  and  fourth  proof  h»s 
been  isxamlned  and  corrected  a  fifth  is  taken. 
One  would  ImairiD*  it  was  almost  perfect  by  this 
time,  but  Just  look  at  this.** 

▲  DICTIOMART  PBOOT. 

Here  the  expert  took  from  a  book  a  large  proof 
with  a  margin  of  several  Inches  on  both  sides  of 
the  printed  matter.  It  looked  as  if  a  thousand 
files  with  ink-»oaked  legs  had  been  playing  a 
game  of  tag  on  It,  so  covered  with  correctlona 
was  it. 

**That  Is  rather  expensive  work,**  continued 
Dr.  Funk.  **  It  costs  f6  to  set  up  a  page  of  that 
matter  before  any  corrections  are  made.  Tet 
when  the  whole  thing  Is  finished  each  pare  will 
cost  us  $40  simply  for  composition.**  Another 
important  thjng  that  this  dictionary  will  con- 
tain will  be  an  exact  representation  of  ail  the 
known  col<Mrs,  theexact  colors  of  all  the  predons 
stones  and  of  orders  all  over  the  world,  including 
those  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  the  Victoria  Cross,  Golden 
Fleece,  8t.  Gregory,  and  the  Order  of  the  Thistle. 

**  Nothing  has  such  a  wide  range  as  colors,  and 
if  asked  exactly  what  they  meant  by  a  pale  blue 
no  dozen  persons  would  agree.  The  Dictionary 
arrives  at  an  exact  standard,  and  to  do  this 
wrote  to  hundreds  of  people,  including  artists, 
color  manufacturers,  and  silk  and  ribbon  manu- 
facturers, and  learned  from  them  all  they  know.** 

▲a  TO  COLORS. 

bpeaking  of  this  he  said  :  **  We  bad  great  dif 
Acuity  in  establishing  a  standard  of  color,  but 
at  last  I  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  defining  a  hue 
according  to  proportions  marked  out  upon  a 
Maxwell  disc.  A  Maxwell  disc  is  a  circular  piece 
of  cardboard  with  an  axis  run  through  It,  so  that 
it  can  be  whirled  around  very  rapidly.  Upon  this 
disc  are  printed  side  by  side  bands  of  different 
colors  radiating  irom  the  center  to  the  circum- 
ference. When  the  cardboard  is  whirled  about 
all  the  colors  blend  into  one  Of  course.  If  one 
odor  occQpies  more  space  than  another  on  the 
disc  the  wider  color  has  the  stronger  effect  in 
determining  the  resultant  tone  when  the  whirl- 
ing begins.  Having  selected  the  color  that  we  wish 
to  define,  wo  experiment  till  we  find  out  Just  pro- 
portions of  haes,  on  the  disc,  produce  exactly  the 
tone  we  have  in  mind.  Then  we  publish  in  the 
dictionary  the  figures  Indicating  those  propor- 
tions, and  any  one  in  any  part  of  the  world  who 
has  a  Maxwell  disc  may  paint  upon  it  oolors  In 
our  proportion  and,  whirling  around  the  disc, 
may  perceive  exactly  what  we  mean  by  our  defi- 
nition. Our  standards  of  primary  colors  we  take 
from  the  five  hues  in  the  solar  spectrum.** 

There  will  be  2,200  pages  in  this  latest  diction- 
ary, and  each  page  will  contain  8,700  separate 
wordt,  including  definitions,  quotationa,  and 
everything.  This  makes  the  book  contain  ab  iut 
6,000,000  words,  and  fifty  men  have  had  to  read 
the  entire  thing  through  more  than  once.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  it  costs  almoet  $1,000,000 
to  make  a  dictionary,  some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  undertaking  is  obtained. 
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Brain 

Workers. 

Horsford'sAcid  Phosphate. 

is  recommended  by  physicians  of 
all  schools,  for  restoring  brain 
force  or  nervous  energy,  in  all  cases 
where  the  nervous  system  has  been 
reduced  below  the  normal  standard 
by  overwork,  as  found  in  lawyers, 
teachers,  students,  and  brain-work- 
ers generally. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 
Rninrord  Chemical   Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Beware  of  Substitutes  aud  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


A  clear,  concise,  correct  compendium  of  missionary  facts  and  statistics 
brought  down  to  date. 

A  full  and  discriminatins;  survey  of  the  philosophical  and  practical 
phases  of  foreign  mission  work  at  the  end  of  a  century. 

Useful  for  pastors;  invaluable  for  students  of  missions. 

Foreign  Missions 

After  a  Century 

STUDENTS'  LECTURES  ON  MISSIONS,  DELIVERED   AT  THE  PRINCETON  THEO- 

LOGICAL  SEMINARY  189S. 

By 

REV.  JAMES  5.  DENNIS,  D.D.- 


Mlnlonaiy  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mltsions,  Belnit,  Syria. 


TABLE  OP  CONTBHTTS: 

LECTURE  FIRST —The  Present  Day  Message  of  Foreign  Missions  to  the  Church. 
LECTURE  SECOND— The  Present  Day  Meaning  of  the  Macedonian  Vision. 
LECTURE  THIRD— The  Present  Day  Conflicts  of  the  Foreign  Field. 
LECTURE  FOURTH— The  Present  Day  Problems  of  Theory  and  Method  in 

Missions. 
LECTURE  FIFTH— The  Present  Day  Controversies  of  Christianity  with  Op- 


posing Religions. 
K  SIXTH— The  Present  Day  Summary  of  Success. 


lectur: 


CLOTHy  12H0,  868  PAGES;  PBICB,  $1.50. 


SBNT,  POST-FREE,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PKICK. 


May  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers  :  ^ 

By  g        p%  ««     /^  (1X3  Fifth  Avenue,  new  YORK.  ^ 

eming  H.  Revell  Company JMM;-^-str«t,c^^^^^^ 
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The  Soul  of  the  Bishop. 
By  John  Strangk  Wihtkr,  author  of 
"Booties*  Baby,"  «*The  Other  Man's  Wife," 
eto.  Handsomely  illustrated,  with  frontis- 
piece portrait  of  the  author.  ISmo,  cloth. 
Price,  $1.26. 

** Robert  Elwnere,"  "John  Ward.  Preacher," 
and  "The  Seal  of  the  Bishop/*  are  all  thoroughlj 
worth  reading,  and  they  all  find  their  central  mo- 
tive in  the  conflict  of  a  saperaenBltive  conscience 
which  detracts  not  a  whit  from  the  valne  of  each. 
**  The  Soal  of  the  Bishop"  is  a  strong  book,  and 
the  questions  which  it  asks  are  too  pertinent  to  be 
permanently  evaded.— JS'vtfnin^  Bulletin,  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Larger  Life. 

By  Hbn&t  Austin  Adams,  M.A.,  with 
portrait  of  the  author.  Cloth,  ISmo.  Price, 

$L.oa 

This  is  Father  Adams*  reply  to  the  cnr  of  criti- 
cism which  broke  over  him  upon  his  becoming 
a  Catholic.  Dedicated  to  "My  Former  Parish- 
ioners.** 

These  discourses  lead  to  the  conclaslon  that  Mr. 
Adams  is  fired  by  an  ambition  whose  only  check 
is  to  be  found  in  the  humility  of  an  unswerving 


faith.  His  sincerity  and  earnestness  are  evident. 
r-EvMing  BulMin,  Philadelphia. 

The  force  and  sincerity  of  these  utterances  are 
two  very  decisive  quBlities.-^T^  Boston  Beacon, 
In  ih€  Press. 

Fragments  in  Baskets. 

By  Mas.  Hotd  Carpsntsr  (Wire  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon).  Clotn,  224  pp.,  12ino. 
Price,  $1.00. 

These  "Fragments**  comprise  a  series  of  twelve 
exquisite  apologues,  attractive  alike  to  youth  and 
aee.  A  dainty  illustrated  volume  admirably 
adapted  for  presentation. 

Tait's  National  Library  of  Best 

200    Books. 
Bret  Harte's  Poems        -        -     $2.60 
Whitticr's  ••         -        -        -    2.50 

Holmes'  •<     -        .        .        2.60 

Temiyson's  **  -  -  -  2.60 
Longfellow's  •*  -  -  -  2.60 
Lowell's  **         -        -        -    2.60 

This  exquisite  presentation  edition  is  sumptu- 
ously bound  in  blue  cloth  and  white  vellum  with 
gold  tracery.  Gilt  top  and  handsomely  illas- 
trated.    Boxed. 


Sold  by  all  bookssllsrs,  or  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 

J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons,  31  East  17th  St.,  New  York.  \  1 


THE  NEW  INTERPRETATION. 


THE  WORLD  U6HTED 

A  Study  of  the  Apocalypse. 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  SMITH,  D.D. 

12mo,  cloth,  218  pp.     Price,  76  cents.    Postage  free. 

STRONG  BNDORSBHIBNTS. 

*'  It  Is  the  clearest  view  of  the  Apocalypse  I  have  ever 
seen."— ifoward  Crosby,  D.D. 

*'  I  hope  every  scholar  In  the  land  will  read  It  without 
prejudice."— Pfw.  Alvah  Hovey,  D.D.,  Newton  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

**  It  Is  fresh  In  Its  conception,  symmetric  in  Its  treat- 
ment, luminous  In  its  expression,  devout  in  its  spirit, 
rich  in  its  suffgestlveness,  uplifcinR  in  Its  tendency.**— 
George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

*'A  discussion  characterized  by  ^eat  common  sense 
and  strlklniT  insight.  .  .  .  Altogether  It  Is  the  most 
rational  interpretation  that  has  yet  appeared.  In  fact. 
It  ought  to  he  an  epochal  book  in  the  study  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse.**-TW/ilom  R,  Harper,  D.D. 

"  It  makes  the  visions  mean  something.  ...  It  pre- 
sents a  sublime  conception  of  the  advance  of  truth 
among  men."—  The  New  York  Examiner, 

"Your  work  seems  to  me  to  mark  a  most  Important 
advance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  mysterious  symbol- 
Ism  of  the  hook  of  Revelation,  and  to  furnish,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  reasonable  solution  I  have  met  of  its 
msny  problems.  I  shall  commend  It  to  my  students  as 
eminently  worthy  of  their  careful  study .'^*—/Vq/'.  h. 
Harvey,  D,D.,  Hamilton  TJiMlogUxU  Seminary. 

"  Dr.  Smith  has  done  work  of  a  very  hleh  order  In  this 
valuable  little  book.*'— 7:^  Watchman,  Boston. 

"It  will  virtually  add  one  book  to  my  Bible."— ^.  J?. 
Wckllle,  D.D.  

Fnnk  A  Wagnalls  Co.,  Pabs.,  18-20  Astor  PI.,  N.  T. 


CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE 


Paatora,  Buildiofir  Committeea,  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  erection  of  new  churches 
or  reconstruction  of  old  onea,  ahould  procure 
OsnTOod^B  work  on  Church  Arcliitectnre.  «•  It 
containa  16  modern  church  deaiffna,  ranging  in 
eoat  from  $1,800  to  $43,000.  These  deaigna  are 
a  aelection  from  among  the  64  Churches  that  I 
have  designed  and  superintended  during  the  past 
12  years.    Price,  $2.00,  post-paid. 

SIDNEY  J.  OSGOOD,  Architect, 

Widdleomb  Bldg.  ORIKD  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC     * 
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EVERY     MINISTER     AND     SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SUP'T.    SHOULD    HAVE 

The  Simplex  Printer. 

xoo  copies  of  any  writing  or 
drawing  in  20  minutes.  This  is  a 
new  apparatus  for  duplicating  copies 
of  writings  or  drawings. 

It  is  the  cleanest,  cheapest,  and  simplest,  as  well  as  the  most  i*eliable  duplicat- 
ing apparatus  in  existence.    Requires  no  washing ;  any  boy  can  work  it. 

From  an  original,  on  any  ordinary  paper,  with  any  pen,  100  popies  can  be 
made,  or  with  an  original  written  on  the  typewriter,  50  copies  can  be  produced 
quickly  and  without  trouble  in  16  minutes. 

The  simplicity  and  ease  with  which  copies  of  letters,  circulars,  price-lists,  ex 
amination  papers,  drawings,  specifications,  music,  etc.,  can  be  reproduced  in  van 
•us  colors  at  one  operation  makes  it  invaluable. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.    Send  for  circulars  and  samples  of  work. 

LAWT  O  N    So    Co., 


M   Vesey   Mreef, 


NEW    YORK. 


THE  Famous  Odell 


ONLY  $20.00. 


4 

ft) 

H 


The  LatMt  loiproTed. 


The  only  pr«otio»l  low-priced  nmohine. 
The  only  one  that  hM  stood  the  test. 
Beeaoee  of  lu  almpUclty  and  perfect  work. 
It  writes  both  eapitala  and  small  letters. 
It  does  all  kinds  of  work  of  any  typewriter. 
It  ean  be  learned  in  one  hear*s  practioe. 
It  is  bnilt  for  business  and  for  busy  people. 
It  is  handsomely  finished  and  nickel  plated. 
We  8:uarantee  it  and  will  let  yon  be  tne  Jndge. 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

In  order  to  get  the  ODBLL  tai  eTsry  hoose,  offloe,  snd 
llkrsiT,  on  reeslpt  of  $6  we  wni  ship  one  of  our  $90 
msehmes.  Tofi  esn  use  It  two  months  wlthont  psylnr 
snother  eent,  then,  tf  yon  sccept  tt,  pay  as  t3  s  montfi 
natfl  paid  for.  This  enables  yon  to  own  one  of  these 
fsnoos  msehlnes  st  less  thsn  BO  cesu  s  week.  Bomit 
by  registered  letter.  P.  O.  or  mone7  Order.   Address 

OI^EEiE.  TYPEHTRIXER  CO., 

361  Dearborn  St.,  Ohloaco,  HI. 


HEHOBIAL  MDOVS 


.IN 


[Stained 

IGlass 

SUBSTITUTE 

WS  ABB  MOW  PBBPABBD  TO  MAKB  TO  OBDBB 

ECCLESIASTICAL 
DESIGNS  AND  EMBLEMS 

OP  ANT  EIHD,  SHAPE,  OR  8IZ» 

At  Remarkably  Low  Prices. 

The  Snbstitnte  produoee  all  the  effeots  of 
Stained  Glass  at  a  fraction  ef  iu  cost.  It  Is 
easily  applied  to  old  or  new  glass,  and  by  four- 
teen years*  actual  use  has  proven  to  be  durable. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
Samples  by  mmll,  25  oents, 

WP    VnilllP    SoLB  AoBirr,  9S8  Areh  Street, 
.  U»  lUUnUy         PHILAB8LFHU, PA. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


W.  J.  ASHLCY. 


ilN  SCLLCRS. 

■  With  Tiffany  OIam  Co. 

SELLERS  &  ASHLEY, 

21  University  Flaoe.    -   New  York. 

Hrt 

Staineb 

(Blase 

g  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC 

I    j  ^  aP«OIXI,  STUDY  GIVEW  TO 

I J  Memorial  XKHtn&owg. 

Estimate*,  Photographs,  and  Designs 
on  Application. 


IF 

you    are    wanting    a    Typewriter, 
why   not    buy  the 

BEST? 

Send  for  CaUlogne  of  the  MUNSON  machines. 

▲DDRK8S 

The  MUNSON  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

1«S  Ls  Salle  Stnct,  CUIGAflO.  ILL. 


Cinolxmati.  Ohio.  V.a.A.fam4K.  ladto  «•. 

MmA  WTk  A  Hrthlk<tto«  QmanmtmU.  rrlM,Ttaw.«U..rrM>. 

When  Tlittlng  the  WORLD'S  FAIR  he  sure  to  taispeet  our 

CHIMB  OP  TEN  BBLL8  IN  THB 

6.  B.  TOWBR  OP  MAI :HINBRY  HALL. 

The  finest  Set  of  Bells  at  the  Fair,  pnnshssedhT  the  New 
Congregational  Charoh,  Nashaa,  N.  H. 
All  oar  work  U  The  Finest  aad  Best  Class  only. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY 

••   BELL  COMPANY 

TROV»  N.  Y., 
mud  177  Bromdwmy,  New  Tork, 

Manufacture  Superior 

CHURCH   BELLS 


PARABOLON   MAGIC    LANTERNS 

I  and  Stereoptioons,  OU.  Lime,  or  Electric  Light,  Views  iUnstrating 
World's  Fair,  Soman  and  Medieval  Art,  Scripture,  Temperance  and 
hundreds  of  other  subjects  for  profitable  pubUc  lectures  or  priyate 

r^i^ts  J.  B.  COLT  &  CO    "8*^fa»"»-»»»^y«fc> 

freT      ■■•  "•  ^"*"  ■    ^  ^^'9   189  U  Sails  St.,  OUMg^ra: 


PRJNTJNG  OFFICE  15^ 

A  Iwnfont  of  Tjjw  (<iTcr4A)  vltb  Flruo 
Httld«r.  IndeUbU  Ink,  PmI.  Tw«Mcn,  Corkacir*. 
«ic. .  u  ■bo«n  la  eat.  «mnplet«  ia  neat  ease.  Beit 
Liaaa  Marker, Card  Printer,  rte.  EafiiUr  Price  b^^e 
Sample  poetpald  for  16«.  to  iatrodace.  with  C»l- 
»W.i^  of  liw)f>  „^  artlcW.  CAT.  Pn  FE. 
IN<)EliH4»I.L&  Krn.S.ilortUMltSt.  XT.  City 


TYPEWRITERS. 

Largest  nice  establishmen  t  in  the  world.  First- 
class  Second-hand  Instruments  at  half  new  prices. 
Unprejudiced  advice  given  on  all  makes.  Ma- 
chines sold  on  monthly  payments.  Any  Instru- 
ment manufactured  shipptKl.privilege  to  examine. 
EXCHANGING  A  SPECIALTY.  Wholesale  prices 
to  dealers.    Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

T YPEWaiTEE  j  46  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
HEAPftUAETEBS,  (  186  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian. 

Partl.,elther  language,  sent  free  on  receipt  3-cent  stamp. 

MeisterschaftPub.Co.,Boston,Ma88. 


pstoME^ 

OentlfVieii.  Mlnr  ar  wHIm 
*<014  BeUable  PTatenMWT 
praotioai  way  to  rcplate  thI^  ud 
wora  knives  fcrin,  apuMw,  ctu 
qaieklj  dooa  hj  dipfriaif  hi  Belted 
laeul.  No  ezpcrienee,  paiiaMny, 
or  iDMfaliMiy.  Tbiek  plM*  u  eaa 
opcrmOon;  Umu  i  tolO  j«ai«:  Sm 
flaltli  when  taken  ften  tbe  ptaier. 
BTery  family  hM  pleOas  te  te. 
Plater  eellt  raMlUy.  Pmeti  Urn. 
W.r.BartfHB  A  Gib  OolaabMiQb 
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Hawaii 


May  never  be  Annexed 
to  the  United  States, 

tmt  it  is  oertain  that  thousandt  of  1 
year  aie  aimezed  to  tbe 


The  Largest  and  Strongest 

Natural-Premium  Insurance  Co. 

of  New  England. 

$1,000,000  GASn  B1JBPi:.178. 
The  NBW  POT«T€T  of  the  Massachusetts 
Benefit  Lite  Associatloo  has  do  superior.  It 
Kives  Cask  ]>iTidc«de,  Cmm%k  SarreBdcr 
Talaea,  JPaid-Vp  lM«nuMe»  and  other 
desirable  opUons. 

All  for  60  per  cent,  of  usual  rates. 

SplMidtd  Openings  for  Energetic  (Men  to  Act  at  Special, 

General  and  State  Agents. 

BEO.A.LITCHnELO,  Pros.  63  State  SL, 
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Many  Prominent 
Clergymen, 

educators,  bankers,  trus- 
tees, and  business  men 
are  making  their  invest- 
j  ments  with  us.  We  send, 
Yfree,  a  book  on  safe  in- 
vestments which  will  be  of 
value  whether  you  have 
little  or  much. 


The  Provident 
Trust  Co.  s'c 


Milk  Street, 
OMton,  Mass. 


Flesse  mention  The  HomOetio  Rerlew. 


NORTHROP'S  STEEL  GEILIN6SI  The  Clerical  Hntnal  Association 

AFFORDS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AT  COST 


to  ministers  of  all  denominations  and  to 
professors  in  colleges  and  theological  semi- 
naries. Organized  in  1870.  Nearly  $400,000 
paid  to  families  of  deceased  members.  For 
catalogue  of  members  and  full  information, 
apply  to  . 

Q.  M.  TROWBRIDGE,  Sec'y, 

94  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Especially  adapted  for  Church  Ceilings.  Easily 
put  up  without  removing  old  plaster.  Send  dia- 
gram and  {MLTtJculan  for  an  estimate. 

nBNRV  S.  NORTHROP, 
Catalogue  free.  30  Rose  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Special  10  per  cent,  discount  to  Clergymen. 


pen  h«ftr(L    Snceewf nil  whtn  all  r«in«dl««  f»U. 
Sold  only,b2_F.  Hnoox,  8S8  BroMi-  pp  p  p 


__  lonlybyF , 

in9/30r44ai,NewTork.  Writ*  fbrbMkofprMftl 

Correspondence  Solicited. 
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STOMACH  TROUBLES 

,  Speedily  Cured 

BT  THB  USB  OF 

AYER'S^  PILLS 

A  friend  speaks  through  the  Boothbay  (Me.) 

RegUUr^  of  tlie  beneficial  results  he  has  recieved 

from  a  regular  use  of  Ayer's  Pills.    He  says: 

**  I  was  feeling  sick  and  tired  and  my  stomach 

seemed  all  out  of  order.    I  tried  a  number  of 

I  remedies,  but  none  seemed  to  give  me  any  relief 

<  until   I  was  induced  to  try  the  old  reliable 

I  Ayer's  Pills.    I  have  taken  only  one  box,  but  I 

feel  like  a  new  man.    I  think  they  are  the  most 
pleasant  and  easy  to  take  of  anything  I  ever 

used,  being  so  finely  sugar-coated  that  even  a 

child  will  take  them.    I  urge  upon  all  who  are  in  need  of  a  laxative  to  try  Ayer's  Pills. 
I  am  perfectly  confident  that  they  will  do  good." 

"As  a  family  medicine,  I  consider  Ayer's  Pills  superior  to  all  others.  In  my  family,  T 
have  used  them  for  years  and  never  known  them  to  fail.  Can  commend  this  medicine 
to  mothers,  as  being  mild,  pleasant  In  action,  and  yet  effectlve."~Mrs.  U.  I.  Puio, 
San  Diego,  Texas. 

AYER'S   CATHARTIC   PILLS 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Every   Pose   Effective 


Before  ^n  ^udience; 

OR,  THE  USE  OF  WILL  IN   PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 


OPINIONS. 


National  Baptist  : 

''ElocutionUtt,  take 
notice!  Tour  eraft  is  in 
danger^  your  occupation 
is  threatened/  That  is 
to  say,  if  public  speakers 
will  heed  the  advice  of 
the  author  of  this  book. 
How  many  beautiful 
stories  of  the  advice 
given  by  actors  and  or- 
ators he  spoils/  How 
many  beautiful  bubbles 
he  bursts/  The  'talks' 
are  decidedly  interest- 
ing.witty  andphilosoph- 
ical.  No  public  speaker 
can  fail  to  get  much  good 
from  Mr,  Sheppard^s 
suggestions,  and  no  one 
can  fail  to  find  every 
page  of  real  value/'' 


13ino,  OloUi. 


By    P(ATIIAP(    SHEJPPARD. 


ii  RFFORE  ^^^  attempt  to  bf- 
will,  come  a  public  orator 
or  a  preacher,  you  should  be  sure  that 
you  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
a  successful  speaker.  How  to  gain  these 
qualifications  is  the  all-important  ques- 
tion. If  the  judgment  of  public  men  and 
students  may  A  |y|  answer  to  this  ques- 
be  relied  upon,  9^*^  tion  will  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  a  neatly  printed  volume  by 
Nathan  Sheppard,  just  published.  It  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  Public  Speaking. 
The  Use  of  the  Will,  Physical  Earnest- 
ness, Self-reliance,  Art  of  Being  Natural, 
Dramatic  Element,  Rhetoric,  Audiences, 
How  to  Think  of  Something  to  Say,  Shape 
for  An  Audience-room,  are  the  subjects 
treated  in  this  AlinirMPr  " 
book** Before  An  MUUILIlUL. 


OPINIONS. 


Rev.  J.  T.  Durtka,  D.D.: 
"/r  is  capital,  familiar 
and  racy,  but  profound- 
ly philosopMcal .  Ishatt 
recommend  it  to  the  stu- 
dents of  our  three  latgs^ 
schools  of  education.** 

FrESBTTKRIAN  WlTNBSe, 

N.S.:  "  The  folks  are  qf 
the  most  sensible  and 
practical  character.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  book  which  public 
speakers  and  persons 
training  for  the  plat- 
form or  the  pulpU  will 
find  very  useful.''* 

NORTHBRH     CHBIBTIAK 

Adtocatb,  Syracuse: 
"  Ifiill  of  directions  and 
suggestions  of  the  moti 
practical  sort,  ...  In- 
teresting €u  a  tale.  He 
have  read  few  book*  re- 
cently  that  seem  so  wid& 
awake.'** 


Price,  75  Cents. 


FORK  &  WAGNALLS  COlPm,  PnbUshers,  H  and  20  Astor  Place,  Hew  Mt 

/Google 
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THE  NEW  PSYCHIC  STUDIES 

In  Their  Relation  to  Cliristian  TlioogliL 

Th^  IHtn  Border^land  Between  the  Ifatural 
and  the  8upemat>*§n$l. 

By  FRANKLIN   JOHNSON,   D.D. 

Wno,  Clothe  91  pp.    Pric4s  76  cmtty  post-J)r€4, 

With  tbe  Scripture  iDjanctlon  as  a  tafe^uard 
acainst  particlpatinir  in  or  MalilDcr  aid  from  ae- 
oromancy  or  sorcerj,  against  **  soothsayers/* 
"familiar  spiriu,**  etc.,  the  intelligent  student, 
while  examining  tbe  results  of  solentiQcally  con- 
ducted researches  of  modern  times,  will  find 
himself  passing  through  such  a  murlcy  atmos- 
phere to  meet  so  many  dim  and  ctII  shapes,  that 
he  must  often  recoil  with  horror  from  the  task 
only  to  more  highly  appreciate  the  higher  re- 
gions of  truth,  of  faith,  of  rerersuce,  and  of 
virtue. 

In  this  book,  **The  New  Psychic  Studies  in 
their  Relation  to  Christian  Thought,'*  we  are 
informed  of  the  results  of  studies  carried  on 
under  the  dhrection  of  the  British  Society  of 
Psychical  Research.  This  society,  constituted 
In  1882,  under  Prof.  Henry  Sidgwlck,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1886  already  numbered 
nearly  600  members,  men  of  the  highest  standing 
in  all  departments  of  knowledge  Joining  its  ranks, 
among  whom  it  registered  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  the  Dean  of  Lincoln,  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  Poet  Tennysoot 
J.  0.  Adams,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  Professor  of  Astron- 
omy in  Cambridge  Uniyersity,  and  the  disooY- 
erer,  with  Leverrier,  of  the  planet  Neptune,  and 
many  other  men  of  earnest,  sober  Judgment  and 
above  the  suspicion  of  creduUty  or  haste. 

The  book  shows  why  we  are  not  to  hope  for 
disproof  of  the  existence  of  genuine  cases  of 
clairToyance,  mesmerism,  thought  transference, 
mind-reading,  basis  of  fact  for  spiritualism  to 
rest  npoo,  etc.;  and  while  quacks  and  charlatans 
of  every  sort  take  advantage  of  these  mysteries 
to  impose  on  their  dupes,  it  remains  for  the 
clergy  to  warn  the  masses  against  ignorantly 
meddling  with  mysteries  of  so  threatening  a 
character. 

Without  any  efforts  at  sensationalism,  and  in 
simple,  forceful  language,  the  book  referred  to, 
in  its  91  18mo  pages,  treats  of  the  following  »ub- 
Jects:  Materialism;  Superstition  and  Imposture; 
Clair vojrance;  Prophecy;  Monitions, Apparitions 
of  the  Living,  Prophetic  Visions;  Prayer;  The 
Atmosphere  of  Assemblies;  Psycbical  Manifesta- 
tions in  Revivals;  Mind  Cure,  Prayer  Cure,  Faith 
Core;  Revelation  and  Inspiration;  Mesmerism; 
Demoniac  Possession;  Modern  Demons;  Haunted 
Houses;  The  History  of  Balaam,  etc. 

Under  the  subjects  **  Prayer,**  *^  Psychical 
Manifestations  In  Revivals,"  *' Revelation  and 
Inspiration,**  and  **  The  Atmosphere  of  Assem- 
blies,** the  author  introduces  some  highly  valu- 
able and  interesting  matter, as  deduced  from  the 
principles  to  be  formulated  as  a.  result  of  the 
new  psycliic  stndiss  in  their  relation  to  Christian 
^houf  ht.  ____^_ 

Faak  A  Wafaalls  Oo.»  18-20  Astor  Plsee,  New  Tork* 
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New  York,  November  10th,  1898. 
/.  P.  Frink, 

651  PeaH  St.,  New  York, 
Dear  Sir:  The  two  reflectors  wiiioh  you  put 
in  the  Hope  Church  have  now  been  in  use  tix 
months,  and  we  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  test  their  value.  I  can  truth  fulty  say,  they 
give  unbounded  satisfaction,  l^heir  handsome 
appearance  adds  m'uch  to  the  furnishing  of 
the  building;  but  their  real  value  lies  in  their 
economy  in  the  consumption  of  gas,  and  in 
the  diffusion  of  a  mellow  and  pleasant  light 
throughout  the  entire  building.  I  fiave  found 
from  a  practical  experience  with  all  methods, 
that  the  lighting  of  a  building  from  a  central 
reflector  is  vastly  superior  to  any  other  method, 
and  I  believe  yours  is  the  best  reflector  made. 
You  may  make  any  use  that  you  choose  of  this 
testimony,  which  is  given  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  seeking  the  best  results  possible 
in  the  lighting  of  thetr  church. 
Stncerely  yours, 

Richard  Hartley, 
Pastor  of  Hops  Bapiisl  Church. 


COSNIONICS 

Hlttorj,      <;eogrsplij,      PhiloMphy,      Propkefy^ 

in  one  grand  objec  t-lesson,  ulih  niHps  on  anew  plan, 
8liowlDg  the  isatural  coDi*titutiOD  of  onr  contfneDt 
—its  industrial,  commercial,  and  political  relatione. 
Book  prepaid,  $2.00.    Lectures  on  call  by  author. 

OLIVKR  M.  BABCOCK,  Philsdelpbls. 

Address,  460  Basdolpk  Kt.,  ikiesgo. 

Send  one  cent  stamp  for  Prospectus. 


THE  PAST, 
PRESENT  and  FUTURE. 

THE  PERFECT 

Perpetual  Calendar. 

For  Every  Year  of  the  Christian  Era. 
Designed  for  Practical  Every-day 
Use.  With  Chronicle  of  Important 
Events  from  2170  B.C.  to  A.  D., 
Sept.  1 9, 1 890,  etc.  (Patented  Sept. 
I,  1891).     By  HENRY   FITCH. 

8vo,  Paper  Covers,  57  pp.    Price,  50  cents, 
Post-free. 


For  the  lawyer,  banker,  or  any  business 
man,  or  student,  this  calendar  is  <  f  impor- 
tant value.  With  it,  past  or  future  dates  and 
days  can  be  found  and  verified  with  ease  and 
rapidity. 

The  (Tkiirdkmaa,  New  York,  says: 

**  One  of  the  best  perpetual  calendars  we  have 
ever  seen,  its  prime  merit  beiog  that  of  simplic- 
ity. It  is  equally  available  for  tbe  student  and 
the  business  man  for  ascertainioir  past  and  future 
dates "  

FsBk*  WssnslU  Co.,  Pnbs.,  18-20  istor  Plsre,  N.T. 
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Nature,  London  :  *^The  Standard  Dictionary  mil  be  the  Aandsameat, 
simplest,  and  most  trustworthy 'piMicatton  of  its  kind." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS' 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Of  the  English  Language. 

It  will  Embody  Many  New  Principles  of  Lexicography.     It  will  contain  Over 

2,200  Quarto  Pages.     Nearly  5,000  Illustrations  Made  Expressly  for  this 

Work,  including  Full'page  Color  Plates  by  Prang  &  Co. ;  280,000 

Words;  More  than  Twice  the  Number  of  Words  in  Any 

Other  Single^^volume  Dictionary,  and  50,000  More  than 

in  Any  Other  Dictionary  of  the  Language. 

^^  EXghi-pag^  Prospectus  sentfiree,  by  mailf  <m  application, 

0r  Finely  lUtutrated  Prospeetus,  oontainingSample  Pages.  Colored  Plates  of  Birds  by 
Prang,  Opinions  of  Critics  who  have  seen  the  Plan  and  Portions  of  the  Work^  ete.,  sent, 
post-paid^  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

ITALE  rNIVBRSITT(U.S.A.)-  SRIITHSONIAIf     INSTTTrTION   (IJ.   & 

Prof.  Thoxas  D.  Goodbll:  '*The  Standard  Die-  A.)  — 

tionary  will  certainly  meet  my  daily  needs  better  Dr.  q.  Brown  Goodb:  "Will  be  to  words  what 

than  any  other  singie^volume  dictionary  In  exis-  ^e  hope  the  National  Mnaenm  will  sometime  be- 

tence."  come  to  concrete  things." 

BRITISH  Mr SBrni-  COLrnBIA  C0LLBGB(U.8.A.)- 

F.  G.  Kenton:  "The  Prospectus  helps  one  to  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Carpenter :   "A  valuable  addition 

TeallBe  more  fully  what  a  mass  of  Informatlpn  the  to  the  lexicographical  material  of  the  language.'' 

Dictionary  will  contain,  and  what  an  admirable  use-  "^ 

ful  volume  it  will  be.''  COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSE¥  (Princeton, 

JOHNS    HOPKINS    UNIVERSITY    (U.  Prof.  THEii^R.  W.  Hunt  :"  WUl  be  the  English 

^'  ^'f  people's  word-book." 
Prof.  WnjjAX  Hand  Browne:   "In  accuracy, 

clearness,  and  fullness,  within  its  prescribed  limits,  AIIIHERST  COLLEGE  (U.  S.  A.)  — 

it  surpasses  all  similar  works."  Ex-Pres.  Julius  H.  Sbblte  :  ''  I  like  the  plan  and 

COLLEGE   OF    THE   CITY   OF    NEW  general  appearance." 

YORK  -  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN - 

Prof.  R.  Oodnn  Doremus  :  **  I  am  delighted  with  Prof.  £dward  Dowoen  :  *'  I  am  satisfied  that  the 

the  principles  upon  which  you  are  building  the  Die-  Dictionary  will  take  a  place  in  the  highest  ranks  of 

tionary."  works  of  the  kind." 

Tlie  Vocabulary  is  Extraordinarily  Rich  and  Full,  that  of  no 

Other  dictionary  nearly  equaling  it. 

The  following  is  an  actual  count  of  words  and  phrases  recorded  under  the  letter  A : 

Stormonth  Dictionary,  total  terms  io  A. 4,693 

WORCKSTBR  Dicbionary,  total  terms  in  A 6,988 

Webster  (International)  Dictionary,  total  terms  in  A 8,858 

Century  Dictionary,  total  terms  in  A 16,631 

The  Standard  Dictionary,  Total  Terms  in  A. 19,7S6 

The  full  number  of  words  and  terms  in  these  dictionaries  for  the  entire  alphabet  is  as 
follows ;  Stormonth,  50,000;  Worcester,  105,000;  Webster  (International),  135,000;  Century 
(six  volumes,  complete),  335,000;  Standard,  9S0,€ 


Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  University  of  Oxford,  England:  ''Judging  from 
the  Prospectusy  I  would  say  that  this  Dictionary  wilfdeserve  all  the  encomiu 
passed  upon  it," 
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Henry  Bradley,  President  of  the  English  Philological  Society  and 
AssiBtant  Editor  of  the  *'New  English  Dictionary"  [Murray's]:  '*/  formed  a 
very  favorable  impression  of  the  plan  and  workmanship  of  the  ^Standard  Dic^ 
ttonary  *  from  the  specimen  pages,** 

SELECTED  AT  RANDOM  FROM  A  LAR6E  MASS  OF 
LETTERS  AND  NOTICES  RECEIVED. 


€toii.  James  Orant  ITllBOits  "It 

should,  and  it  would  seem  will,  become  what 
its  title  indicates  (the  Standard)." 

San  Francisco  Oally  Calls  "Bound, 
in  course  of  time,  to  be  accepted  as  a  standard 
by  all  who  use  the  English  language." 

Carroll  !>•  ITrisrlit.  U.  a  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Waahinffton:  **I  find  the  definitions 
not  only  correct,  out  wonderfully  clear  and 
tersa" 

Prosldemt  diaries  H.  Tliiriaa:, 
Western  Reserve  University :  "  A  Dictionary 
thus  made  can  not  fail  of  being  of  great 
worth." 

Hon.  1B¥.  T.  HarrUu  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  wa8hington,D.C. : 
<'It  [the  Prospectus]  promises  new  develop- 
ments of  great  value." 

Pres*  J.  W*  Rasliibrcl,  Ohio  Wee- 
leyan  (Jniversity :  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  will  be  the  oompletest  single^volume 
dictionary  of  the  English  language?' 

Tlie    itcientUic    Amertcan.    New 

York:  «*The  Standard  Dictionary  will  be  a 
remarkable  work.  . .  .  We  recommend  all  who 
are  interested  either  in  teaching  or  in  a  good, 
common<4ence  Dictionary,  to  senid  for  the  Pro- 
q>ectU8." 

Oeaaemt  I^*  Sntitii,  Dean  of  Harvard 
University,  and  Professor  of  Latin:  *•  The  plan 
appears  to  me  admirable.  Placing  the  ety- 
mology after  the  definition  is  so  obvious  an 
improvement  that  now  one  wonders  why  it 
was  not  thought  of  before." 

Proibssor  T.  R.  EfOnitsbnry,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  "If  the  work 
is  carried  through,  which  I  have  no  recuon  to 
doubt,  in  the  method  and  on  the  scale  which 
the  Prospectus  indicates,  the  Dictionary  will 
have  achieved  a  great  success." 

irUUani  Clark,  I^I^.I>.,  D.C.I^.. 

P.R.S.,  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  Can.:  "I 
have  compared  a  good  many  articles  with  the 
oorre8p>onding  ones  in  the  best  dictionaries 
which  I  possess,  and  find  them,  in  almost  every 
case,  fuller,  clearer*  and  more  satisfactory." 


Pros.  Franldln  Carter,  Williams 
College :  *'  This  work  will  help  a  good  deal 
towards  the  needed  spelling  reform." 

Iron,  London.  England :  "  More  complete, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  concisely  arranged, 
than  any  preceding  single- volume  dictionary." 

Tlie  ArcMltect,  London,  England :  <*  A 
more  useful  book  of  reference  for  students 
of  English,  past  and  present,  can  hardly  be 
found." 

B.  O.  Floirer«  Editor  of  The  Arena^ 
Boston:  **Far  more  complete  and  in  every 
way  superior  to  any  dictionary  published  at 
the  present  time." 

nUss  Frances  E.  WUlards  "The 
methods  as  published  have  impressed  me  as 
particularly  f ar^ghted  and  informed  by  the 
modem  spirit  in  the  best  sense." 

Albert  8*  Cook,  Professor  of  the  Bng^ 
lish  Language  and  Literature.  Yale  Univer- 
sity: "Compression  in  the  Standard  Dictionary 
is  secured  by  many  excellent  devices." 

Rose  Ellsabetk  Oereland  (sister 
of  President  Cleveland):  "  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Standard  Dictionary  will  accomplish  a 
great  service  to  philology  and  scholarship." 

A.  E.  irinsltlp.  Editor  The  JaurruU  of 
Education,  Boston:  "If  one-fourth  that  is 
foreshadowed  by  the  Prospectus  materializes 
in  the  Standard  Dictionary  it  will  make  the 
world  its  debtor,  and  all  who  write  must 
praise  it  evermore." 

Tke  Irisli  Catholic,  Dublin,  Ireland, 
says :  "  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  for  at  least  a 
century  to  come  it  will  retain  the  position 
which  will  render  its  designation  [Standard] 
exactly  fitting.  .  .  .  The  Standard  Dictionary 
will  far  surpass  anything  of  the  same  nature 
which  has  ever  been  published.  For  our  schools 
and  colleges  [in  Ireland]  it  should  be  promptly 
secured." 


SOLD   ONLrV    BY    SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


PRICES  (with  the  Denison  Patent  Reference  Index): 

Single-volume  Edition :  Bound  in  Heavy  Leather  (Full  Russia),  $  1 2.00 ;  Full  Mo- 
rocco, $  1 6.00. 

Two-volnme  Edition:  Bound  in  Heavy  Leather  (Full  Russia),  $16.00;  Full  Mo- 
rocco, $20.00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  1 8-20  Astor  Place,  New  Yerk. 
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BOOKS  FOR  EVERY  PREACHER'S  UBRARl 


0BDER8  WILL  BE  FILLED,  CARRIAGE  PRE-PAIIK 
ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


Encyclopedia  of  Missions. 

▲  Theaaurus  of  Facts,  Hiatortoal,  StaUitioal, 
Oeograpbioal,  Ethnoloirioal,  and  Biographioal; 
with  Maps,  Bibllosraphy,  and  Statistioal  Tables. 
Edited  by  Bar.  Edwdi  Bf vrasLL  "Bum,  Complete 
in  two  large  toU.,  1354  pp.,  oloth.  $1S.OO. 

**OoTen  all  Important  facts  touching  the 
nnmerons  missions  of  all  denominations  In  all 
lands,  and  of  all  people,  their  languages  and 
their  surroundings,  among  whom  mLssioos  are 
founded.**— JBo-jMdfftf  Enoch  L  Fanehtr^  Presi- 
dent American  Bible  Society. 

Godot's  Commentaries. 

▲  series  of  Oommentaries,  by  F.  F.  Qoost, 
D.D.,  Nenfohatel;  translsted  and  edited,  with 
preface,  notes  and  introduotion  by  eminent 
American  scholars.  8vo,  doth.  St.  Luke,  584 
pp.,  edited  by  John  Hall,  D.D.  $8.00;  St. 
John  (in  two  vols.),  edited  by  Timotht  Dwxqht, 
D.D.  Per  rol.,  $8.00;  Bomans,  654  pp.,  edited  by 
Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.D.  $3.00. 

^^Oodet*s  commentaries  combine  the  critical 
and  the  spiritual  more  effectually  than  any 
others.**  — Lyman  Abbott,  D.D. 

Hoyt-Ward  Cyclopedia   of  Quota- 
tions. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  nearly  20,000  practical 
Quotations,  English  and  Latin,  with  an  Appen- 
dix containing  Proyerbs  from  the  Latin  and 
Modem  Languages;  Law  and  Bcclesiastlcal 
Terms  and  Signlflcatlons;  Names,  Dates,  and 
Nationality  of  Quoted  Authors,  etc.,  with  Co- 
pious Indices,  and  60,000  lines  of  Concordance. 
By  J.  K.  HoTT  and  Akh a  L.  Wako.  Boyal  8to, 
899  pp.,  cloth,  $6.00;  sheep,  $0.50;  half  morocco, 
$8.00;  full  morocco,  $10.00. 

»»Tne  only  standard  book  of  Quotations.**— 
Bo9tonPo9i. 

Meyer's  Commentaries. 

An  American  edition  of  HsDniiOH  A.  W. 
Mbtbb*8  Commentaries,  with  preface,  notes  and 
introduction  by  tfeyeral  eminent  American 
scholars.  St.  Matthew,  689  pp.:  St.  Mark-«t. 
Luke,  608  pp.;  St.  John,  667  pp.;  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  618  pp.;  Bomans,  588  pp.;  I.-IL  Corin- 
thians, 790  pp.;  Galatians-Ephesians,  681  pp.; 
Philippians-Colosslans,  I. -II.;  Thessalonians- 
Philemon;  Timothy -Titus -Hebrews,  768  pp.; 
James -Peter- John- Jude,  848  pp  ;  BeTelatlon, 
608  pp.    Large  8to,  cloth.  Per  toI.,  $3.00. 

»♦  Meyer  is  the  prince  of  exegetes.**—  Tdtbot 
W,  Chambers,  D  D. 

**  Meyer  is  of  immense  ralue.**—  TKomcu  ArmU 
tag€  D.D. 

^Ueyer  is  always  helpful.**— JosepA  T.  Dut- 
mea^D.D. 


Oldest  Church  Manual. 

Called  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
The  **  DIDACHE  **  and  Kindred  Documents  in  tba 
Original,  with  Translations  and  Discussions  of 
Post-Apostolic  Teactiing,  Baptism,  Worship, 
and  Discipline,  and  with  Illustrations  and  Vac- 
similes  of  the  Jerusalem  Manuscript.  By  Phiup 
SoHAFF,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Large  8to,  801  pp.  $8.60. 
BeTised  and  enlarged  edition. 

**  Anezhaustire  work.**—  Howard  Oratbi/,  DJ><^ 
LL.D. 

Homiletics. 

By  James  M.  Hoppin,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hom- 
Uetics  in  Tale  College.  New  Edition  Beady. 
8vo,  809  pp.    $8U)0. 

Contents:  Uteratureof  Homiletics;  History  of 
Preaching;  Object  of  Preaching;  Preparation 
for  a  Sermon;  Analysis  of  a  Sermon;  Claasiflca- 
tion  of  Sermons;  Bhetoric  as  Applied  to  Preach- 
ing; Inrention;  Style. 

'*  Dr.  Hoppin  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Neander,  and  hAS  studied  theology  at  Andover 
and  Berlin.  His  style  is  copious  without  beii^ 
▼erbose.  It  is  graceful,  pure,  and  finished,  yet 
free  enough  to  permit  him  to  interject  his  opin- 
ions now  and  tnen  with  refreshing  abruptness. 
Bvery  kind  of  sermon  is  described  and  analysed. 
The  principles  of  composition  and  rhetoric,  as 
applied  to  the  sermons,  are  laid  down  and  illus- 
trated. Eren  the  all-important  topic  of  inven- 
tion is  discussed,  and  every  possible  source  fron 
which  aid  can  be  sought  to  develop  and  assist 
the  preacher*s  inventive  ingenuity  Is  opened  to 

him.    Astop  •   ■- 

wisely  or  wil 
pendsfit,  New  York. 

Young's  English  Bible  Translation. 

(LiTKRAL  AMO  lOIOMATia) 

Translated  according  to  the  Letter  and  Idioas 
of  the  Originsl  Language.  By  Bobbbt  Toui«« 
LL.D.,  author  of  Analytical  Concordance  to  the 
Bible,  etc.,  etc.  Octavo,  cloth.  $4.00.  Seoond 
Edition,  Bevised. 

^*  Not  a  few  of  the  arguments  usually  brought 
by  infidel  authors  against  some  of  the  leadinc 
doctrines  of  our  most  holy  faith  are  at  once 
answered  simply  by  the  correct  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  phrases.** ~  Adam  Stuart  JfMir,  2>.2>. 

Pulpit  Trees 

And  Homiletic  Undergrowth.  Being  Disooursea^ 
Sermonic  Sapl  Ings,  Outlines  and  Germs.  By  Bar. 
Thomas  Kkllt,  of  Philadelphia.  12mo,  888  p^^ 
cloth.    $160. 

Though  composed  of  pulpit  matter,  this  is  « 
book  quite  out  of  the  common  order,  and  will  be 
sure  to  be  appreciated  by  preachers  and  ste- 
dents  of  the  Word. 

**Full  of  thought  and  fire  and  originality* 
treatment.**—  OhrUtian  Standard,  ClncinnatL 


As  to  pulpit  style,  no  one  h««  written  more 
irith  more  caostic  wit.**— 2%e  Indo^ 


FUNK  &  WA6NALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  i  8-20  Astor  Place,  New  York. 
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The  Theocratic   Kingdom   of  Our 
Lord  Jeeue,  the  Chriet. 

As  ooTenantod  in  the  Old,  and  pr— ntodftn  the 
New  Testament.  An  ezhanstive  work  on  Bscha- 
tology  from  the  premiUenarlan  standpoint,  bj 
Ber.  Geo.  N.  H.  Peters,  AJI.  Complete  in  8 
larg*  ▼ols.  of  orer  800  pages  each,  oloth.  Per 
set,  99.00. 

'« This  life  work  will  rise  to  an  acknowledged 
thesaurus  on  this  greet  subjeot.  Its  soope  is 
▼ast,  its  propositions  exhaustire,  its  Isarning 
minute  and  oomprehensire.**— IF^.  S.  Nickol- 
JOl^  Bishop  Beformed  Xplsoopai  Ohnroh,  Phlla- 

**A.  comprehensire  reriew  of  the  whole  dis- 
cussion in  all  its  aspects,  oonceotrating  a  rast 
amount  of  information  from  all  aTailable  sources 
In  a  qrstematio  manner.**— Jno.  O,  WUmm^ 
J>,D,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Pastor's  Ready  Reference  Rec- 
ord. 

A  Becord  Book  for  Sunday  Serrioes  for  Fifty 
Tears.    Lirge  4to,  orer  100  pp.,  cloth,    fl  JSO. 

**  It  it  altogether  the  most  complete  end  com- 
pact thing  of  the  kind  we  hare  seen.  It  pro- 
Tides  for  a  Wilde  yearns  reoord  of  setmuus, 
•ongs,  attendance,  weather,  marriages,  bap- 
tisms, additions  to  ehuroh,  calls,  funwals,  etc, 
all  noted  weekly,  on  the  right  day,  and  con- 
tained on  the  open  pege  of  a  large  quarto  toI- 
The  whole  book  Is  ruled  and  -  '^  '  ^- 


oontain  the  registration  of  any 
years.** — 2^  £uifl!P0fMlsaf , '^''  ~ 


New  fork. 


rinted  to 
for  flftar 


Pueey's  Commentaries. 

A  series  of  Oommentaries.  By  B.  P.  Ponr, 
D.D.,  Begins  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Oanon  of 
Christ  Church.  The  Minor  Prophets  (complete). 
Tol.  I.,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
4m  pp.s  VoL  II.,  Mieah,  Nahnm,  Habakkuk, 
Zsphanlah,  Haggai,  Zachariah,  Malachi,  604 
pp.;  Daniel  the  Prophet,  610  pp.  8  toIs.,  8to, 
oloth.    Per  toI.,  $8.00. 

**  It  is  the  best  expoeltion  known  to  me  of  that 
■action  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  .  .  .  His  well- 
known  church  Tiews  do  not  obtrude  them- 
aelTcs.**-  WUUam  M.  Taylwr,  BJ>. 

The  Resultant  Greeic  Testament. 

This  work  exhibits  the  text  in  which  the 
majority  of  modem  editors  are  agreed,  and  con- 
taining the  readings  of  Stephens  (1660),  Lach- 
man,  Tregelles,  Tlschendorf,  Lightfoot,  Bllicott, 
Alford,  Weiss;  the  B&le  BdiUoa  (1880).  Westcott, 
and  Hert,  and  the  Berision  Committee.  By 
BioKAno  Fbakcis  WnmoDTH,  D.  Lit.,  Fellow  of 
Unirersity  CMlege,  London.  With  an  Introduc- 
tkm  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Syo,  cloth,  068 
pp.    I8.00. 

The  Bishop  says:  **  Dr.  Weymouth*s  book  may 
be  confidently  recommended  to  readers  who 
wish  to  see  at  a  glance  what  the  present  state  of 
the  text  of  the  Greek  Teetament  is,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  consensus  of  the  meet  competent 
editors.** 

^  We  unhesitatingly  adrise  students,  if  they 
can  own  but  one  Greek  Testament,  to  make  this 
eoe  thefr  possession.** «-  ApottoUe  ChUd4^  Louis. 
Tille,  Ky. 


Theoiogy  of  the  Old  Testament 

By  Da.  Gostat  FaiBDaaioa  Obblbb,  late  Pro- 
fessor Ordlnarius  of  Theology  in  Tftbingen  and 
Leipslg.    8to,  cloth,  006  pp.    98.00. 

**Oehler*s  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
for  a  generation  been  considered  as  the  head  of 
all  treatises  on  the  subject— a  subject  which 
Just  now  has  assumed  unusual  prominence, 
especially  to  those  who  are  persuaded  that  the 
Old  Tsstament  and  the  New  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether.**—2*.  TT.  Ohambtr^^  D,D, 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Dogma. 

By  Da.  Anoiira  Habhaok,  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  the  UnlTersity  of  Berlin.  Translated 
by  Sdwiv  KiKS  Mitohsll,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Grmco-Boman  and  Oriental  Church  History  in 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  8to,  cloth,  6flV 
pp.;  Large  Type,  Marginal  Notes,  etc.;  S8>60. 

*'Prof.  MltcheUVi  translation  of  Harnack«s 
'Hlstotjof  Dogma*  Is  sure  to  command  atten- 
tloQ.  namackls  the  fourth  and  ablest  successor 
of  Neander  In  the  UnlTcrsity  of  Berlin,  an  inspir- 
ing teacher  and  easily  the  first  living  Cbmch 
historian  of  Germany.— PMlip  8chaff,DJ>,^L.L,J), 

English  Hymns:  Their  Authors 
and  History. 

By  B>T.  Samub.  W.  Duvfikld.  It  dtes  in 
alphabetical  order  the  first  lines  of  over  1,600 
Imans.  Under  each  is  given  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author,  circumstances  attending 
its  composition,  and  Incidents  in  connection 
with  its  use.  Bxhaustive  iudexes  to  authors,  to 
first  lines,  and  to  topics,  are  appended.  To  lead- 
ers of  Praise  meetings,  Sunday-school  Teachers, 
Parents,  Pastors,  and  the  general  hymn-loving 
public.  It  will  be  found  invaluable.  American  ss 
well  as  English  hymnology  has  been  drawn  upon. 
8vo,  676  pp.,  Clotn.    Price,  $8.00,  poet-paid. 

It 


me  altogether.  It  Is  full  of  infor- 
mation, ranging  from  positive  erudition  down  to 
racyanecdote.^— Cftorles 8.  Bcbinton,  D,D, 

**  This  is  by  far  the  most  complete,  accurate, 
and  thorough  work  of  its  kiod  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic.*'- I^eodors  L,  Ouyler^  D.D. 

Latin  Hymn  Writers  and  Their 
Hymns. 

A  Companion  Volume  to  **  English  Hymns; 
Their  Authors  and  History.**  By  the  late  Simukl 
W.  DumsLD,  D.D.  Edited  and  completed  by 
Bbv.  B.  B.  TBOMPSoir,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 8vo,  cloth.  Over  600  pages.  Price, 
IB.OO,  postage  free. 

The  bulk  of  the  informatlen  gathered  in  iU 
pages  comes  from  out-of-the-way  pteoes  bringing 
togather  what  is  otherwise  widely  scattered 
acroes  the  broad  field  of  literature  in  several 


different  languages.  It  will  be  eepecially  appre- 
ciated by  authors,  editors,  pastors,  and  teachers; 
by  all  wno  are  interested  in  hymnology  and  the 


dated  by  authors,  editors,  pastors,  and  teachers; 
by  all  wno  are  interested  in  hymnology  and  the 
biography  of  the  hymn  writers,  and  by  all  lovers 


of  poetry. 

"  It  is  a  book  which  fills  a  gap  hitherto  yawn- 
ing,  and  lays  claim  to  literary  graces  that  were 
absent  from  all  previous  volumes  upon  hymn- 
ology.**—7%«  Independeniy  New  York. 

1,500  Facts  and  Similes  for  Ser- 
mons and  Addresses. 

By  J.  F.  B.  TiNLHiG,  B.A.  Large  12mo,  471  pp.. 
Cloth.    Price,  9S.00,  postage  free. 

**The  usefulness  of  such  a  book  is  slmost  un- 
limited. **—iieI<9<oit«  Herald,  Hartford. 

*'Tbis  volume  is  the  peer  of  any  of  iU  class.*^ 
—The  Ociden  Rule,  Boston. 
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Books  for  Every  Preacher's  Library. — Continued. 


Historical  Liglits 

Or,  Six  TbouMkDd  Historical  ExtraoU,  iUns- 
tratin^  Thirty  Thousand  Topics.  Especially  ar- 
ranged for  Ministers,  Lecturers,  Public  Speakers, 
writers  for  the  Press,  Lawyers,  and  alt«rho  hare 
occasion  to  use  Illustrations  drawn  from  His- 
torical Literature.  Compiled  by  Bit.  Chablis 
E.  LiTTLB,  author  of  **  Biblioal  LighU  and  Side- 
Ufhts.*'   8TO,  900  pp.;  cloth,  $6.00 ;  sheep,  S6.60. 

These  '*Li[(hts^*  are  a  ralazj  of  quotations 
toJben  exeltaivdy  from  Handard  hUtoriet  and  H- 
cgraphU».  They  consist  of  factt^  incidents^  tX' 
ampiet  and  pr$C4d«nU  selected  for  iUustratlTe 
purposes,  and  chiefly  from  the  histories  of  the 
dvUiMed  races  qfantiquUif  and  the  American  and 
Jffnglieh  people.  The  eubjeeU  relate  to  religUms, 
eocial  and  poUtical  Hfe-^to  moral  and  dvU  gov* 
emment.  The  book  is  unique  in  design  and  ad- 
biirable  for  couTenience  and  utility.  The  his- 
torian's name  is  appended  to  erery  quotation. 

**  There  are  admirable  materials  in  it  for  fea- 
thers for  a  million  arrows.**^  Joeeph  Cook, 

**  It  is  altogether  the  best  historical  reference 
book  cTer  pubUshed. **—£r<m.  Attram  8,  JJetHtL'^ 

Biblical  Lights  and  Side-Ughts 

Or,  Ten  Thousand  Biblical  Illustrations,  with 

Thirty  Thousand  Oross-Beferences,  consisting 

of  niots.  Incidents,  and  Bemarkable  Statements 

for  the  use  of  Public  Speakers  and  Teachers ; 

and  also  for  those  in  erery  profession  who  for 

lUustrative  purposes  desire  ready  access  to  the 

numerous  and  interesting  narratires  contained 

in  the  Bible,    By  Bit.  Chiblks  E.  Littlb.    8to, 

682  pp.;  cloth,  $4.00;  sheep,  $6JM). 

**  It  meets  a  want  which  the  concordance  can- 
not supply,  because  the  latter  is  limited  in  its 
references  to  the  words  in  which  the  Bible  is 
printed.  It  is  very  compreheoslTe,  and  is  ralu- 
able  as  an  aid  to  centralizing  thought.**— 2%e 
Christian  Intettigencer^  New  York. 

The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord. 

Expository  and  Homiletic.  By  John  Laidlaw, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  New  College, 
Edinburgh.  American  Edition.  Sro,  doth,  884 
pp.    $1.75. 

**  For  the  spiritual  lessons,  the  plan  followed  is 
not  to  collect  the  entire  usee  which  might  be 
made  of  each  narratlTC.  .  .  .  The  attempt  made 
is  to  indicate,  under  most  of  the  miracles,  some 
one  line  of  spiritual  application,  and  so  rive  an 
actual  Instance  of  their  pulpit  use.**— ^om  the 
Pntfaoe. 

**  The  whole  work  is  unusually  instructiTe  and 
stimulating.**  ~T^  ChriaOan  Standard^  Cin- 
cinnati. 

**  This  is  an  admirable  book  for  the  theological 
student  and  the  preacher.  It  will  also  prove  to 
be  valuable  In  those  families  where  religious  dis- 
cussion is  a  matter  of  some  interest.**  —  The  New 
York  Herald. 


The  Throne  of  Eloquence. 

By  BxT.  E.  Paxtob  Hood.  One  of  the  moat 
brilliant  of  writers.  It  gires  many  brilliant  ex- 
amples of  pulpit  eloquence  and  genius,  in- 
terspersed with  wit,  humor,  and  sketches  of 
character.    Crown  8to,  cloth;  486  pp.    $8.00. 

**  There  is  in  this  volume  a  remarkable  power 
of  illustration.**— 2>mdoit  Daily  Newe. 

The  Vocation  of  the  Preacher. 

By  Bbv.  E.  Paxtob  Hood.  ▲  companion  vol- 
ume of  "The  Throne  of  Eloquence,**  and  the  last 
work  written  by  this  powerful  author.  Crowa 
8vo,  cloth,  684  pp.    $8.00. 

**  Eloquent  and  enlivening;  sensible,  vivacioua 
and  full  of  merit.**  — Literary  Worlds  Boston. 

The  Metropolitan  Pulpit. 

Containing  carefully  prepared  Condensations 
of  Leading  Sermons  preached  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  Outlines  of  Sermons  preached 
elsewhere;  also  other  Homiletic  Instructions. 
In  two  volumes.  Boyal  8vo.  Vol  I.,  906  p^ 
$1.60;  Vol.  U.,  888  pp.,  $8.75;  the  set,  $4.00. 

Pastoral  Theology. 

By  Jambs  M.  Hopput,  D.D.,  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Art,  and  late  of  Homiletics  and  Pas- 
toral Theology  in  Yale  College.  8vo,  557  pp.,  $2L50. 

**  It  is  eridently  the  fruit  of  many  years*  re- 
flection upon  the  experience  of  a  sueoessful 
pastoral  service  in  the  person  of  its  author.**— 
Austin  Phelpe^  D,D.^  late  Professor  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  Complete  Preacher. 

A  Sermonlc  Magasine,  containing  nearly  One 
Hundred  Sermons  in  full,  by  many  of  the  greatest 
Preachers  in  the  various  denominations.  8  vols.» 
1045  pp.,  8vo,  cloth.    Per  vol.  $1.60;  per  set,  $4.00. 

Christian  Sociology. 

By  J.  H.  W.  STDGKBirBUBO,  D.D.,  formerly  Pro* 
fessor  in  Wittenberg  College.  ISmo,  879  pp.» 
cloth.    $1.00. 

**  The  range  of  topics  is  verv  wide  .  .  .  sound, 
moderat€M>ractical,  able,  and  impartial.**—  The 
Interior^  Chicago. 

Eastern  Proverbs  and  Emblems. 

Illustrating  Old  Truths.  By  Rbv.  A.  Lomo, 
member  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  8vo,  28(> 
pp.    $1.00. 

**  Wonderful  condensations  of  wisdom.**—  New 
York  Christian  Advocate, 

John  Foster. 

His  Life  and  Thoughts.  By  W.  W.  Bvbbts^ 
D.D.    With  copious  index.    8vo,  807  pp.    $1.00. 

**  Foster  ranks  among  the  most  original  and 
suggestive  writers  ^f  thiscentury.**  — 7%e  Chris-' 
tian  at  Work,  New  York. 


FDMK  A  WAGIAUiS  GOMPAMT,  PrtUshers,  18  and  10  isUr  PUoe,  liff  f«L 
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SAMANTHA  tVe  WORLD'S  F 

Agents  wm»  I  iosiAH  allenV  wife.  I  Agents  Wi 

Over  One  Hundred  lllostratlona,  by  C.  De  Grimm. 

*'  Jostah  Allen's  Wife  >■  ft  prlrUeged  ehantcMr.  In  fact  there  are  few  wr 
that  are  aoBU re  of  a  generous  and  enthusla^ilc  reception.**— iV^/rrA^m  Chrit 
Advocate.  "One  doea  not  tire  of  her  wrlclaK.**— CArtofton  at  Work.  N.  Y.  ' 
la  now  witty,  now  pathetic,  yet  ever  utriklngly  original.— ^'eeo  York  He\ 
**  Her  works  are  full  of  wit  and  humor,  and  yet  are  ainonjpr  the  most  logical, 
qoent,  pathetic,  and  lastractlve  productions  of  our  iiuie."— 5e/i.  H«n\ 
"The  author  dlsolays  a  7lrld  Imagination  and  a  full  aequalocance  with  hi 

Over  TOO  pa«eii«  Lar«e  8wo.  J?  ««•  vwiout  Mpecu  "-5i. 
"■•••idtA  Kv  nv«ii  Av  a«.«n*  ^1^*1.  tian  Advocate  "The  keen  sa 
^nee,  by  mall  or  Asent,  Gloth,  ful  wit.  and  cogent  argument 
$2.60;    0air  Rnnaia,  $4.00*  have  convinced  thousands  ol 

AGENTS  CAN  COIN   MONEY  WITH  IT     ^^^Uii\l}'-W<SSi^)!jSl  .,^ 

It  will  not  be  sold  on  railway  trains,  nor  peddled  in  any  way.  The  Tarloua  Cheap-John  books  and 
booklets,  illy  gotten  up,  and  written  in  Imitation  of  Joslah  Allen's  Wire*s  style,  and  adTertised  and 
offered  for  sale  by  peddlers  and  agents,  are  in  nowise  to  be  compared  with  this  great  book  of  Miss 
HoUey's  (Joslah  Allen's  Wife),  and  which  has  cost  ita  publishers  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

A^nts  should  apply  for  territory  at  once.  Hundreds  are  now  making  big  money  canTassiug 
for  **8amantha  at  the  World's  F«kir."  The  territory  is  a-going  fast,  but  'tis  a  large  country  and 
tbore  is  room  enough  for  all.  And  when  an  agent  has  thoroughly  canrassed  one  fleld  another  can 
be  had  without  any  delay.  Thousands  of  people  are  anxiously  waiting  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this 
book.    It  sells  on  sight  of  the  Prospeetus  and  descrlptire  circular. 


Apply  to  FUNK  L  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  18  and  20  Astor  Place.  New  York. 


A    BRIGHT    BOOK    FOR    BOYS. 

T4iE  STARS 


*     *  *     * 


AMD 


CONSTELLATIONS; 

OR,  ASTRONOMY  WITHOUT  A  TEACHER. 

BY    ROYAL    HILL. 

A  new  and  original  method  by  which  all  the  more  conspicuous  stars,  constellations,  and 
other  objects  of  interest  in  the  heavens,  that  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  can  be 
easily  and  certainly  identified  without  Instruments,  Globes  or  Maps,  including  a 
novel  and  simple  invention — a  perpetual  time-table  wherewith  a  child  may  "  tell  the 
stars"  at  any  hour.  Printed  on  super-royal  fine  pajier.  4to,  with  two  chart.s  and 
14  cuts.     Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  handsome  gilt  designs.     Price,  $1,  post-free. 

*'  All  that  is  needed  to  identify  easily  all  the  leading  stars  and  consteUations.'^— Prof.  C.  A. 
Young,  Princeton. 

**  I  have  examined  '  The  Stare  and  Constellations.*  ...  I  heartily  recommend  it."— 
Prop.  S.  P.  Lanolet,  Director  of  Allegheny  Observatory,.  Allegheny,  Pa. 

"  *  The  Stars  ana  Constellations '  pleases  me  very  much."-— J.  K.  Rees,  Director  Columbia 
College  Observatory,  New  York. 

FDIK  ft  WiGRALLS  COIPART.  PnbUshen,  18  and  20  Astor  Place,  lew  Tort. 
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*'*  Ths  MittUmary  Review  cf  the  World''  ha$  iU  oiroulation  both  in  America  and  England^  and  is 
thtoniy  complete  current  review  of  mieeionary  operaticne  and  miaeionary  pr6Ueme  in  eonneeUtm 
with  dU  ProieetaiU  o^meiet  ofi  the  world  Ooer.**»TBB  Book«  London. 

THB 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World 

Bditor-in-Chief,  ARTHUR  D.  PIER80N,  D.D. 

Associate  Editors,  J.  T.  Graobt,  D.D.,  President  of  the  *<IateriiatioDai  Missionary 

Union,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

D.  L.  Leonard,  D.D. 

Managing  Editor,  D.  L.  Pierson. 


Each  number  of  this  i>opular  monthly  contains  eight  or  ten  articles  by  the  fore- 
most writers  in  the  mission  world,  intelligence  and  correspondence  from  all  parts 
of  the  world-field,  several  papers  in  *'  International "  Depsurtment,  Monthly  C«.noert» 
survey  of  all  the  various  fields,  editorial  discussions,  organized  mission  work  of  the 
entire  world,  and  a  monthly  Bulletin  of  the  progress  of  missions. 

Broad  in  its  outlook,  hampered  by  no  denominatioBai  or  national  lines,  embrao- 
ing  all,  it  seeks  to  bind  the  Brotherhood  of  Christians  together  in  the  one  great 
work  of  evangelizing  the  world.  It  has  the  cordial  endorsement  of  the  leading  Pas- 
tors of  all  denominations,  and  of  Secretaries  of  missionary  societies  in  all  lands. 


EDITORIAL  COBRESPOlirDENTS. 


Rxv.  JosiAH  Strong,  D.D.,  Bible  House,  New 

York  City. 
Rbv.  Ctrus  Hamlin,  D.D.,  Lexington,  Maie. 
Rbv.  J  amis  Johnston.  F.SS.,  London,  Eng. 
Rbv.  John  G.  Paton,  D.D.,  New  Hebrides. 
Jambs  E.  Mathibson,  Esq.,  London  England. 
Rbv.  H.  Grattan  GuInnxss,  Harley  House, 

London,  England. 
Rev.  J.  H.  W.  Stuckbnbbrg,  D.D.,  Berlin, 

Oresnnany. 
Rbv.  J.  Murray   Mitchell,   LLD.,  Nice, 

France. 
Rbv.  J.  P.  Wiostone,  Linares,  Spain. 
Rev.  J.  HxTDSON  Taylor,  China. 
Rbv.  Jacob  Chambbrlain,  D.D.,  M.D.,  Bfa- 

danapidli,  India. 
Rev.  T.  J.  Soott,  D.D.,  Bareilly,  India. 


Rev.  J.  L.  Phillips,  MD.,  Calcutta,  India. 
Rbv.     Alonzo    Bunker,    D.D.,    Toungoo, 

Burma. 
Rbv.  George  William  Knox,  D.D.,  Tokyo, 

Japan. 
Rev.    Frederick    S.    Curtis,    Hiroehima, 

Japan. 
Rev.  Horace  G.  Underwood,  D.D.,  Seoul, 

Korea. 
Rev.  John  H.  Shedd.  D.D.,  Oroomia,  Persia. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Jessup,  D.D.,  Beirut  Syria. 
Rev.  David  Baron,  Jerusalem,  Palestiiie. 
Rev.    a.    L.    Long,   D.D.,  Robert  College, 

Constantinople^  Turkey. 
Rev.   N.    Hardingham  Patrick,   Tangier, 

Morocco. 
Rev.  George  W.  Chamberlain,  D.D.,  Bahia, 

Brazil. 


*"  Ths  MimoMABY  Bbyibw  it  the  foremost  of  missionary  magazines.  Its  articles  are  full  of  flr« 
and  force,  and  its  editors  are  not  only  abreast,  but  ahead  of  the  church  in  tnunpet-calis  to  servloe. 
The  articles  of  Dr.  Pierson  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  maicazine  many  times  over.  This 
Bsmw  is  really  in  touch  with  the  workers  of  the  mission  world,  and  to  read  it  from  month  to  month 
is  almost  equal  to  a  trip  around  the  world  of  Ohristian  missions."— 2^  Miaeion  Fieid, 


Eku^h  number  contains  80  largre  octavo  pages,  making  an  imperial  volume  of 
nearly  1,000  pages.    Subscription,  $2.00  per  year;  specimen  oopy,  25  cents. 


A  Library  of  Mitsionary  Intelligence  for  •S.ftO. 

The  bound  volume  of  The  Missionabt  Review  of  the  World,  for  1892  is  ready. 
Its  Index,  occupying  ten  large  octavo  pages,  reveals  a  mass  of  intelligence  and  gen- 
eral information  and  interesting  readmg-matter  concerning  missionary  enterprise 
of  1892,  such  as  cannot  elsewhere  be  found.  The  volume,  containing  nearly  1,000 
pages,  bound  in  handsome,  stout  cloth,  will  be  sent,  carriage  free,  on  receipt  of 
price,  $2.50. 

The  bound  volumes  for  1888,  1889,  1890,  and  1891  may  also  be  had.  Price,  free 
delivery,  $2.50,  single  vol.;  two  vols.,  $450;  four  vols,  for  $7.25;  or  the  tv^  vol- 
umes and  a  year's  subscription,  $11.00,  carriage  free. 

FURK  ft  ViGHiLLS  COIPAMT,  Pnblishflrs,  18  and  20  Astor  Place,  lew  Tot 
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^     Startling  Facts!     t 

THE  MONEY  VALUE  OF  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  5 

In  Life  Insurance. 

The  American  Temperance  Life  Insurance  Association  of  New  York  City 
is  the  only  company  in  America  tliat  insures  Total  Abstainers  exclusively.  Are 
you  a  Total  Abstainer  and  paying  your  money  where  drinkers  are  admitted, 
or  do  you  want  a  Total  Abstinence  Policy  that  INSURES? 

SOME  SIGNIFICANT  FIGURES. 

The  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  Gen- 
eral Provident  Inetftation  of  Great  Britain  was 
organized  in  1840. 


i 


^-  It  has  a  Temperance  Section  composed 
wholly  of  Total  Abstainers,  and  a  General  Sec- 
tioik  o  which  moderate  drinkers  are  admitted. 
DorilDg  1802  thu  membership  of  the  Temperance 
Section  was  15,000,  and  that  of  the  General  Sec- 
tion 14,000  members. 

The  death  loss  in  the  Temperance  Section 
was  $156,890  le$9  during  the  year  than  was  ex- 
pected from  the  Uble  of  mortality,  while  In  the 
General  Section  it  was  $96,000  grea^tfr  than  the 
expecUtion  tables. 

The  deatb  rate  of  the  Temperance  Section, 
For    a    policy   in    an 


taken  for  the  paBt  twenty-five  years,  has  been 
27  per  cent.  Ichs  than  in  the  General  Section; 
and  for  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  85.5  per 
cent.  less. 

In  other  words,  for  the  past  two  years  the 
death  rate  of  the  Temperance*  Section  has  been 
less  than  two-thirds  that  of  the  General  Section 
where  moderate  drinkers  are  admitted. 

The  death  rate  of  the  Good  Templars  in  Nt  w 
York  State,  taken  for  twenty  years  from  1870 
to  1800  inclusive,  with  an  average  membership 
of  33,787,  was  but  5.72  per    1,000  yearly. 

The  above  facts  show  the  great  superiority 
of  Total  Abstainers  as  risks  for  life  insur- 
ance. 

out-and-out    Temperance 


Company,  or  information  regarding  it,  write  to 

The  American  Temperance  Life  Insurance  Association, 

Gbo.  E.  Godwabd,  Sec.  187  Broad^ivay,  N,  V.  Frank  Delano,  Pres. 
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What  folly  it  would  be  to  cut  grass  with  a  pair  of  Boissors  I  Yet  people 
do  equally  silly  things  eyery  day.  Modem  progress  has  grown  up  from  the 
hooked  sickle  to  the  swinging  scythe  and  thence  to  the  lawn  mower.  So 
don't  use  sdssors  I 

But  do  you  use  SAPOLIO  ?  If  you  don't  you  are  as  much  behind  the 
age  as  if  you  cut  grass  with  a  dinner  knife.  Once  there  were  no  soaps. 
Then  one  soap  serred  all  purposes.  Now  the  sensible  folks  use  one  soap  in 
the  toilet,  another  in  the  tub^  one  soap  in  the  stables,  and  SAPOLIO  for  all 
ffoouring  and  house-cleaning. 


|re  honey  is'^/raiQIfed  b''e85^'- 
r&  cleanliness  ts^oulX%(^ 


ARa,i^i.,o.ttm 


^F>^^ 


¥'  ^ifij^ 
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Every  Clergyman 

and  author  should  use  a  typewriter  instead  of  a  pen.  The  delivery  of  the 
sermon  is  facilitated,  as  it  is  read  with  absolute  ease.  Your  manuscript  is  read 
without  trouble  by  the  publisher,  the  printer,  and  the  proof-reader.  The 
physical  effort  of  continued  writing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  Crandall  Typewriter 

is  the  best  writing 
machine  for  these 
special  purposes.  It 
has  the  advantage 
of  being  varied  as 
to  type,  eight  dif- 
ferent styles  and 
sizes  being  used, 
and  the  change  is 
made  in  a  few 
seconds. 

It  is  construct- 
ed   on    the    latest 
and  most  improved 
plans,  and  will  last  a  life-time  —  it  can  not  wear  out.     All  the  parts  are  made 
of  brass,  steel,  iron,  and  hard  rubber.     No  wooden  parts  to  warp  or  wear. 

Another  advantage:  To  write  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Latin, 
you'simply  have  to  replace  an  English  "  sleeve  "  with  one  of  the  language  desired. 
Any  one  or  all  the  "  sleeves  "  can  be  secured  at  nominal  expense,  and  the  change 
made  in  ten  seconds*  time.  The  work  is  always  in  plain  sight  —  a  desirable 
thing  for  composers,  obviating  the  necessity  of  lifting  the  roller  to  see  what  has 
been  written.     The  Crandall  Typewriter  is 

Superior  to  All  Others 

for^  the  variety  of  its  work  and  because  it  is  learned  the  most  readily.  It  has 
but  twenty- eight  keys,  yet  it  writes  eighty- four  characters,  including  capitals, 
small  letters,  figures,  and  punctuation  marks.  It  can  not  lose  its  alignment, 
Thejprice  is 


Only  $50.00. 


Special  Offer 


to 


Clergymen. 


We  will  send  one  to  any  clergyman  on  fen  days'  trial,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  can  keep  the  machine  and  send  us  $40.00  and 
get  a  receipt  in  full.  Or,  he  can  remit  $10.00,  and  pay  $5.00  per 
month  for  the  seven  months  following,  making  the  price  $45.00 
on  this  plan.  Or,  if  the  machine  is  not  just  what  we  claim  for  it, 
at  the  end  of  ten  days  he  can  return  it  to  us  here,  and  we  will  pay 
the  return  express  charges. 


The  Ireland-Benedict  Company,  [Limited] 

Sole  Agents.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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REVIEW   SECTION. 

1.— THE    USB    AND    ABUSE    OF    WIT    AND    HUMOR    IN 

PREACHING. 

Bt  J.   Spxnoer  Kknnard,  D.D.,  Chioaoo,  III. 

Among  the  forces  of  society  the  pulpit  is  an  illastration  not  only  of  the 
Bomval  of  the  fittest  but  of  the  best.  When  we  consider  how  much  it 
has  had  to  contend  with,  both  from  within  and  without,  in  the  straggle 
for  existence,  we  are  constrained  to  admire  its  inextinguishable  vitality  as 
an  institution.  Think  of  its  history,  especially  when,  not  buttressed  by  a 
State  Church,  it  has  had  to  survive  or  perish  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 
What  stilt  and  stifEness,  what  dogmatism  and  dulness,  what  threshing 
over  of  platitudinous  straw,  what  pedantry,  unreality,  and  ill  adaptation, 
what  morbidness,  what  droning  readers  to  sleepy  pews  have  often  afflicted 
common  sense  I  And  yet  the  preacher  to-day  has  a  larger  constituency,  a 
more  respectful  and  lively  hearing  than  ever  before,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  powerful  rivalry  of  the  press,  which  so  many  declare  has  superseded 
the  pulpit  and  stolen  its  glory.  As  a  rule  the  preacher  of  to-day  is  more 
free,  and  natural,  and  human,  and,  indeed,  more  vigorously  religious  than 
the  average  minister  of  a  century  ago  ;  to  which  he  adds  a  broader  culture 
and  larger  knowledge  of  the  world  and  men.  But  he  has  by  no  means 
broken  every  fetter  from  his  limbs,  nor  seized  every  weapon  at  his  hand, 
nor  impressed  his  work  upon  society  as  broadly  and  deeply  as  he  might  if 
he  would  heed  some  patent  facts  concerning  audiences  and  their  suscepti- 
bilities. 

POPULAR   POWER   OP   WIT. 

What,  for  instance,  is  more  frequently  in  evidence  than  the  power  of 
Wit  and  Humor  over  men  ;  but  what  professor  of  homiletics  has  treated 
it  to  more  than  a  shy  and  sidelong  glance,  if  not  utterly  ignoring  the  sub- 
ject ?  I  desire  to  claim  in  this  paper  a  place  and  a  value  for  wit  and  humor 
in  the  pulpit. 

I  am  aware  that  the  very  mention  of  such  a  claim  will  awaken  surprise 
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and  antagonism  in  some  minds.  Tliey  would  exclude  everything  from  the 
pulpit  that  is  not  grave  and  solemn,  just  as  they  would  from  a  ftmeral. 
They  think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  ambassador  of  heaven  and  a  dis- 
cord upon  the  proprieties  of  worship  to  be  perfectly  true  to  human  nature. 
It  is  an  instructive  fact,  however,  that  in  the  history  of  preaching,  the 
times  of  reformation  and  renval,  of  earnest  awakening  from  formalism, 
and  the  summons  to  action  and  earnestness  of  life  have  been  the  very 
times  of  the  revival  of  wit  in  preaching. 

The  aim  of  the  pulpit  is  broad  and  comprehensive.  Its  scope  is  not 
limited  by  its  chief  objective  point,  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  Its 
ethical  function,  as  well  as  its  evangelism,  calb  for  pungent  common 
sense,  touches  of  nature  which  '*  make  the  whole  world  kin,"  the  wit  as 
well  as  the  pathos  of  men.  While  its  fulcrum  is  the  cross,  its  leverage 
extends  to  every  form  of  folly  and  sin,  to  every  phase  of  human  experience. 

While,  then  fore,  wit  and  humor  have  no  entrance  upon  the  holy  of 
holies  of  our  taith,  they  are  not  excluded  from  the  courts  of  Christian 
ethics  ;  and  they  may  work  as  efficiently  for  social  purification  and  reform 
from  the  pulpit  as  they  do  through  secular  literature,  the  platform,  or  the 
drama,  where  their  power  is  so  readily  confessed.  True,  these  keen- 
edged  weapons  and  tools  need  to  be  handled  by  men  whose  minds  are 
enlightened  and  whose  hearts  are  touched  with  a  divine  charity  for  human- 
ity to  give  them  value.  The  biting  acid  in  the  hands  of  the  artist  pro- 
duces the  most  exquisite  etching  ;  in  the  hands  of  spite  or  frivolity  it 
bums  away  the  very  features  of  humanity  and  corrodes  the  brightness  of 
social  life.  In  the  absence  of  an  earnest  and  philanthropic  aim,  sarcasm, 
satire,  any  form  of  wit,  as  directed  against  the  faults  and  vices  of  men, 
becomes  a  ghoulish  impertinence  ;  only  when  originating  in  righteousness 
and  used  with  a  discriminate  wisdom  it  becomes  medicinal — cauterizing  to 
heal,  chastising  to  reform,  laughing  to  scatter  gloom,  and  flashing  its 
electricity  not  to  blast,  but  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  heart  and  quicken 
torpid  consciences  into  sensibility.  W  it  is  never  an  end  in  itself,  but  always 
a  means  to  an  end,  relaxing  the  rigidity  of  opposition,  routing  prejudices, 
edging  well- worn  truths,  spicing  illustrations,  illuminating  logic,  enlivening 
attention,  and  clinching  well- driven  truths. 

ITS    ETHICAL    USE. 

It  is  a  healthful  and  tonic  ingredient  in  preaching  when  it  blisters  a 
turgid  vanity,  startles  stolid  insensibility,  cleaves  the  mask  of  hypocrisy, 
lays  the  ghosts  of  a  disordered  imagination,  rips  off  the  lion's  skin  from 
the  jackass,  plucks  the  peacock's  plumes  from  the  jackdaw,  or  answers 
the  pretentious  sceptic  according  to  his  folly.  There  is  still  call  for  it,  as 
in  earlier  days,  in  rebuking  excess  and  fanaticism  in  the  fashions  and  pas- 
sions of  the  world's  great  masquerade. 

There  are  many  notions  and  practices  among  men  and  women  which 
admit  of  no  serious  argument,  either  offensive  or  defensive,  and  yet  these 
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are  among  the  barriers  in  the  way  of  a  Christian  civilization  ;  they  belittle 
and  cormpt  society.  Nothing  can  reach  them  so  effectually  as  the  shaft 
of  wit.  There  are  multitudes  of  people  callous  to  the  effects  of  logic, 
who  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  the  solemn  energy  of  the  preacher's  Scripture 
quotation,  but  the  hot  shot  of  satire  makes  them  wince  ;  the  arrow  of 
truth,  pointed  by  wit  and  feathered  by  humor,  finds  its  way  through  the 
joints  of  their  armor  ;  and,  on  the  apostolic  principle  of  **  becoming  all 
things  to  all  men  if  by  any  means  we  may  save  some,"  these  weapons 
must  not  be  neglected  in  any  spiritual  armory. 

It  is  both  legitimate  and  sanative  to  make  sin  appear  not  only  grim  and 
ghastly,  but  ludicrous  as  well.  For  wickedness,  while  it  has  an  awful 
and  repulsive  side,  is  also  a  monstrous  absurdity  ;  to  the  whole  moral 
order  it  is  a  hideous  caricature.  The  transgressor  builds  his  house  on 
quicksand  and  of  ice  for  granite,  heals  his  wounded  conscience  with  shin- 
plasters,  breaks  through  a  hedge  to  snatch  forbidden  fruit  and  lands  in  a 
nest  of  serpents,  chases  jack-o' -lanterns  to  flounder  in  the  bog,  and  gam- 
bles with  the  devil,  who  mocks  while  he  fleeces  him.  What  more  Inti- 
mate work  than  to  make  sin  then  appear  incarnate  folly,  to  be  laughed  out 
of  countenance,  and  hooted  from  the  court  of  common  sense  ! 

SNBMIIS    KMPLOr   IT. 

The  enemies  of  religion  have  always  used  wit  to  discredit  Christian  dob- 
trine  and  life.  What  bitter  sarcasm,  keen  satire,  laugh-provoking  bur- 
lesque has  not  scepticism  hurled  at  the  Church  ?  Rarely  has  it  met  us 
upon  the  field  of  sober  logic  or  historic  evidence.  What  weight  would 
Ingersollism,  for  instance,  have  had  but  for  its  continual  use  of  a  reckless, 
conscienceless,  but  popular  form  of  raillery  ?  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  in 
warfare,  to  learn  from  the  enemy.  That  powerful,  irresistible  weapon  to 
which  human  nature  the  world  over  and  the  ages  through  is  so  sensitive,  the 
preacher  must  use  (wisely,  to  be  sure,  and  honestly)  if  he  would  increase 
his  power.  There  is  nothing  that  people  are  so  unwilling  to  forgive  as 
dulness,  prosiness,  ponderous  argument  unillumined  by  illustration,  anec- 
dote, parable,  wit,  or  humor.  Whatever  may  have  drawn  people  to  such 
preaching  in  earlier  times,  they  will  not  now  go  to  church  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  enjoying  a  comfortable  nap  while  the  minister  drones  through 
the  seventeen  points  of  his  theological  thesis  or  well-worn  homily.  They 
will  simply  find  their  pabulum  outside  the  meeting-house  in  more  lively 
and  entertaining  discourse. 

SAMPLES    OF   SABLT    WrT. 

Men  have  become  more  keen,  wakeful,  and  intelligent,  and  therefore 
more  receptive  of  what  is  bright  and  witty.  We  have  fallen  upon  more 
cultured  days  than  those  when  the  most  distinguished  ministers  took 
strange  liberties  with  their  congregations. 

Think  of  Dean  Swift,  preaching  on  Pride,  saying  :  **  My  dear  hearers. 
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there  are  four  kinds  of  pride— pride  of  birth,  pride  of  fortune,  pride  of 
beauty,  and  pride  of  intellect.  1  will  speak  to  you  of  the  first  three  ;  as 
for  the  fourth,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  that,  there  being  no  one  among  you 
who  can  possibly  be  accused  of  this  reprehensible  fault." 

Dr.  South,  preaching  before  Charles  II.,  and  perceiving  that  several  of 
the  Court  circle  were  about  napping,  stopped  and  called  loudly  to  Lord 
Lauderdale  by  name  :  **  My  lord  !  my  lord  !  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  your 
repose,  but  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  snore  quite  so  loud  lest  you  awaken 
his  Majesty." 

Sometimes  they  dealt  recklessly  with  etymology  in  order  to  make  a 
point,  as  when  a  Romish  preacher,  of  whom  Peignot  speaks,  when  preach- 
ing against  dancing,  argued  :  ^*  A  dance  is  a  circular  motion.  The  motion 
of  the  devil  is  circular  ;  therefore  a  dance  is  the  motion  of  the  devil.  But 
how  does  it  appear  that  the  devil's  motion  is  rotary  ?  Very  plainly  from 
the  Scripture.     He  goes  about  {circuiC)  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. " 

There  have  not  been  wanting  preachers  in  more  recent  times  who  have 
sought  the  ear  of  the  crowd  by  an  eccentricity  of  wit  and  humor  hardly 
inferior  to  these  examples.  Some  of  the  backwoods  circuit  riders  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  such  as  Elder  Cartwright,  have  been  notable  examples 
of  a  freedom  from  conventional  proprieties  of  speech  and  a  broad  and 
pungent  wit  and  humor  that  moved  not  only  the  rude  pioneers  who  made 
up  their  audiences,  but  even  impressed  more  critical  hearers  with  admira- 
tion at  their  genius.  It  was  this  quality  that  gave  Father  Taylor,  the 
sailor^s  apostle  of  Boston,  in  the  last  generation,  such  a  marvellous  hold 
for  many  years  upon  the  rollicking  toilers  of  the  sea. 

DISTINGUISHED    PREACHERS. 

Many  of  the  most  renowned  and  effective  •  preachers  in  every  generation 
have  made  use  of  wit  and  humor  in  the  pulpit.  Chrysostom,  Latumer, 
South,  Berridge,  Sydney  Smith,  Rowland  Hill,  Beecher,  Spurgeon,  Tal- 
mage.  Moody,  and  McNeil  are  but  a  few  of  the  names  that  occur  in  illus- 
tration of  this  statement.  Indeed,  the  greatest  teachers  and  leaders  of 
men  never  shunned  to  use  the  shafts  of  wit.  Search  history  and  witness. 
Cffisar,  Diogenes,  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  JEsop,  Boileau,  Lord  Bacon, 
Dante^  Descartes,  Shakespeare,  and  Samuel  Johnson  were  all  men  of  wit, 
who  knew  how  to  use  its  resources  in  influencing  their  generation.  It  has 
illumined  and  vitalized  poetry,  the  drama,  art,  and  all  literature  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  outlawed  in  the  realm  of  the  pulpit. 
Great  thinkers  of  the  most  diverse  habits  of  thought  have  agreed  in  de- 
claring its  fitness  in  gaining  a  hearing  for  the  truth  and  overturning  error. 
The  grave  and  weighty  Dr.  Barrows  says,  **  It  procureth  delight  by  grati- 
fying curiosity  with  its  rareness  and  seasoning  matters  otherwise  distaste- 
ful or  insipid  with  an  unusual  and  thence  grateful  savor  ;''  and  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  speaking  doubtless  out  of  his  experience  as  well  as  observa- 
tion of  audiences,  says  :  ^'  What  a  blessed,  reconciling,  all-enlightening 
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power  is  humor  !  Once  make  a  man  laagh,  and  he  will  listen  to  you  and 
let  jon  do  what  yon  please  with  him." 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  it  is  not  only  legitimate  but  of  imperative 
importance  to  every  public  speaker  to  be  e»  rapport  with  his  hearers.  To 
please,  to  waken  attention,  to  interest  by  surprise,  by  geniality,  by  relax- 
ing solemn  dignity,  thawing  coldness,  by  scintillations  that  pleasantly 
startle,  many  a  hearer  is  won,  just  as  by  the  indirect  attack — ^tiie  charge 
that  springs  from  ambush  and  takes  men  off  guard — ^many  a  battle  is 
gained. 

If  one  could  read  the  barometer  of  each  hearer's  feeling,  if  he  could  see 
how  many  are  there  in  a  state  of  mind  quite  unfitting  them  for  the  message 
he  has  to  deliver,  he  might  realize  the  value  of  whatever  would  tone  up  the 
languid,  placate  the  obstinate,  cheer  the  depressed,  conciliate  the  careworn 
and  irritable,  and,  in  a  word,  put  them  all  in  a  genial,  receptive,  and 
responsive  temper.  Hence  the  introductory  parts  of  a  sermon  are  helped 
by  a  touch  of  wit  and  humor  ere  the  preacher  settles  down  to  the  heavier 
part  of  his  work,  and  then,  through  the  progress  of  it,  the  attention  is 
often  rallied  when  it  would  flag,  intensity  is  relieved,  severity  is  soft- 
ened, and  obscurity  is  brightened  by  well-directed  wit.  The  most  effec- 
tive preachers  are  usually  found  to  alternate  wit  and  pathos,  sometimes 
even  blending  the  two,  the  one  helping  the  other  in  general  effect. 

There  are  two  classes  of  preachers  to  whom  this  suggestion  will  appear 
worthless.  One  is  the  cautious  retailer  of  colorless  axioms,  a  neutral  and 
n^ative  manikin  of  a  preacher,  such  as  the  authors  of  the  '*  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses" represent  the  poet  Crabbe  as  voicing,  when  he  says,  *'  In  the  view 
of  life  and  manners  which  I  present,  my  clerical  profession  has  taught  me 
how  extremely  improper  it  would  be  by  any  allusion,  however  slight,  to 
give  any  uneasiness,  however  trivial,  to  any  individual,  however  foolish  or 
wicked." 

The  other  class  Henry  Ward  Beecher  pictures  in  that  dogmatic  and  un- 
skilled fisher  of  men  who  uses  a  cart  rope  for  his  line,  baits  with  a  solid 
chunk  of  Calvinism,  and,  slashing  it  vigorously  into  the  water,  shouts  to 
the  fish,  '*  Bite  or  be  damned  !" 

▲N    ELEMENT   OF   POWER. 

The  preacher  gains  power  over  men  principally  as  he  removes  from  the 
realm  of  the  abstract  and  metaphysical  into  that  of  the  concrete  and  famil- 
iar. His  intimacy  with  actual  human  life,  his  insight  and  analysis  of  the 
working  of  human  hearts,  his  sympathetic  comprehension  of  human  life  in 
all  its  phases,  its  frailties,  its  pathos,  its  perplexities,  its  pride,  its  pauper- 
ism, its  temptations,  excuses,  perverseness,  susceptibilities  to  the  worst 
and  best  things,  is  something  which  the  seminary  cannot  give  him.  Hence 
men  preach  with  abundance  of  divinity  but  not  a  shred  of  humanity. 
That  is  one  reason  there  is  so  little  humor  and  wit  in  their  sermons  ;  for 
wit  and  humor  are  as  much  a  part  of  genuine  humanity  as  are  the  features 
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of  H  man's  face.  Bat  too  many  preachers  find  their  tmth  in  books,  strip 
it  of  all  vital  human  interests  and  relations,  and  then  hold  it  up  to  the  ad* 
miration  of  men  clear  as  an  icicle  and — ^as  warm. 

WIT  OP  INTBLLECT  V8,    THAT  OF  FANCY. 

Not  every  kind  and  quality  of  wit  and  humor  must  find  a  place  in  the 
pulpit ;  for  there  are  not  more  varieties  of  wine  than  of  wit.  It  is  a  pro- 
tean  spirit.  It  is  full  of  *'  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable  shi^)6S."  It  can 
play  like  a  soulless  Puck,  grovel  like  Lear's  fool,  soar  like  a  winged  Ithuriel, 
or  crawl  like  Dante's  Draghignazzo  with  his  iron  prong  above  the  lake  of 
pitchy  pessimism. 

There  is  a  wit  that  is  the  child  of  intellect,  another  that  is  the  o£bpring 
of  the  fancy.  Sydney  Smith  could  employ  the  first  with  point  and  power, 
as  where  he  says,  **  Yes,  you  will  find  people  ready  enough  to  act  the  good 
Samaritan  without  the  wine  and  oil  and  twopence  ;"  but  he  revelled  in  the 
wild  caprices  of  fancy,  as  where  he  says  that  a  certain  dean  '*  deserved  to 
be  preached  to  death  by  wild  curates."  In  the  latter  we  recognize  a  sim- 
ple extravagance,  which  amuses  without  convincing. .  This  wit  of  the  fancy, 
**  the  insane  root  which  takes  the  reason  prisoner,"  may  be  allowed  in  our 
pla3rful  after-dinner  moods,  but  is  without  moral  value.  One  may  say  of 
such  conceits  what  Charles  Lamb  said  of  the  story  of  the  Oxford  scholar 
who,  meeting  a  porter  carrying  a  hare,  asked  him  if  it  was  his  own  hare 
or  a  wig — **  there  is  no  excusing  this  and  no  resisting  it."  There  are  bub- 
bles of  fancy  that  force  a  smile  and  vanish.  Such  airy  nothings  are  surely 
below  the  dignity  of  any  serious  occasion. 

CHASTBNESS    AND    APPROPRIATENESS. 

Punning  and  extravaganza  are  intolerable  in  sober  discourse,  as  are  bur- 
lesque and  caricature.  They  are  apish,  or  at  best  kittenish,  and  are  to 
noble  wit  what  tinsel  is  to  gold  ;  the  pulpit  should  outlaw  them.  It  is 
well  here  to  keep  in  mind  Porson's  dictum  that  '^  wit  is  the  best  sense  in 
the  world."  In  fact,  not  all  wit  that  is  excellent  sense  is  apropos  in 
preaching.  There,  for  instance,  is  that  ingenious  answer  of  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce  to  the  challenge  of  the  street-lounger  :  **  Your  Grace,  can  you  tell 
me  the  road  to  heaven  ?"  **  Turn  to  the  right  and  keep  straight  ahead," 
said  the  witty  prelate.  Here  was  a  mixture  of  pun,  repartee,  epigram, 
and  moral  maxim  all  in  one — ^a  capital  hit.  Yet  its  unfitness  for  the  pul- 
pit is  apparent.  The  wit  that  has  the  smirk  of  self-conceit  or  the  sting  of 
malice,  that  is  soured  by  a  sneer  or  embittered  by  cynicism,  I  need  hardly 
say  must  be  repudiated. 

In  the  pulpit,  as  elsewhere,  the  quality  of  wit,  like  that  of  mercy,  **  is 
not  strained  ;"  if  it  does  not  flow  it  must  not  be  forced.  I  do  not  say  it 
must  be  extempore,  unstudied,  but  that  it  must  not  be  forced.  It  must 
come  without  effort  even  in  the  quiet  hours  of  composition.  Rather  than 
left  to  the  spontaneous  crudeness  of  the  moment  of  utterance,  it  may  (like 
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that  of  the  poet  and  lecturer,  like  that  which  made  Brinsley  Sheridan  so 
brilliant  a  speaker  in  the  English  Commons)  be  fashioned  and  polished, 
tempered  and  edged  like  a  Damascus  blade  in  the  hands  of  the  armorer  ; 
but  the  art  must  be  as  effectually  concealed  as  that  of  the  conjurer  or  its 
effect  is  lost. 

The  man  who  from  temperament,  mental  structure,  lack  of  imagination, 
or  false  education  is  wanting  in  the  element  of  wit  and  humor,  is  indifferent 
to  it  or  prejudiced  against  it,  or  counts  it  beneath  his  dignity,  would  do 
well  to  consider  whether  some  ingredients  of  a  wise,  genial,  and  enliven- 
ing wit  might  not,  after  all,  gain  him  a  larger  hearing  and  efficiency  as  a 
preacher,  and  if  so,  whether  this  may  not  be  in  a  measure  attainable,  in 
some  of  its  many  phases^  through  observation  and  cultivation.  There 
may  be  men  who  are  as  utterly  unsusceptible  to  wit  and  humor  as  a 
mummy  to  music  ;  but  there  are  many  more  whose  feeble  and  latent 
faculty  might  be  developed,  as  exercise  develops  weak  parts  of  the  body. 
Many  preachers  whose  ordinary  conversation  flashes  with  it  to  the  delight 
of  friends  are  yet  averse  to  it  in  their  preaching.  Traditional  ideals  of  the 
proprieties  of  the  ''  sacred  desk''  (as  they  designate  the  stand  from  which 
sermons  are  spoken)  forbid  their  venturing  a  remark,  an  illustration,  a  ges- 
ture even,  that  might  awaken  a  smile,  even  though  it  might  put  a  fallacy 
or  a  fool  to  rout  with  the  force  of  dynamite.  The  number  of  these  is 
diminishing  ;  but  in  some  churches — ^notably  the  Episcopal  and  Presby- 
terian, which  are  more  wedded  to  traditional  ideals  of  pulpit  dignity  than 
oUiers — the  dislike  and  even  dread  of  anything  that  is  not  grave  and  sol- 
emn still  prevaOs. 

AVOIDANCE  OF  EXCESS  AND  ABUSE. 

The  prejudice  against  wit  in  the  pulpit  is,  however,  largely  due  to  its 
abuse.  How  often  does  it  sink  into  levity  !  how  often,  among  inferior 
pulpiteers,  clothe  itself  in  slang,  coarse  suggestion,  base  metaphor,  or  silly 
anecdote  !  We  know  how,  in  poetry  and  the  drama,  ideas  which,  uttered 
in  homely  prose,  would  be  a  shock  and  offence,  pass  the  picket  guard  of 
taste  and  moral  sensibility  ;  in  the  same  way  wit  and  humor  have  been 
abused  by  serving  as  the  vehicle  for  half  truths  and  whole  falsehoods  that 
soberly  presented  would  be  scorned  by  the  intelligence  or  repelled  by  the 
conscience.  From  these  abuses  pulpit  work  should  be  carefully  guarded. 
The  popularity  of  some  men  in  our  day  who  perform  the  function  of  the 
ministry  in  the  cap  and  bells  of  the  buffoon  is  a  strange  commentary  on 
our  enlightened  taste. 

It  must  be  noted  that  there  is  a  dangerous  tendency  for  the  humorous  to 
usurp  more  and  more  of  a  man's  thinking  if  it  is  native  to  him  and  much 
indulged  ;  and  as  there  are  few  things  more  secretly  gratifying  to  a 
speaker  than  the  rippling  smiles  and  significant  nods  of  his  hearers,  so  the 
temptation  grows  to  a  larger  indulgence  in  what  awakens  that  sort  of  re- 
sponse.    It  is  a  question  whether  a  majority  of  speakers  are  not  more 
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gratified  with  a  reputation  for  wit  than  for  wisdom  ;  this  probably  because 
the  world  at  large  enjoys  it  more,  the  average  man  being  tamely  respectful 
to  wisdom,  but  eager  and  alert  toward  wit.  Instances  are  not  rare  of  men 
with  whom  the  habit  of  facetiousness,  satire,  punning,  grotesque  allusion, 
and  mirth-provoking  anecdote  has  grown,  all  unconsciously,  till  it  has 
weakened  the  unity,  authority,  and  usefulness  of  their  preaching.  The 
restraining  influence  of  conscience  and  spiritual  earnestness  ought  to  pre- 
vent such  a  result. 

'^  I  wonder,  Mr.  Spurgeon,"  said  an  old,  respected  minister  to  that  in- 
comparable preacher,  *'  that  you  should  allow  yourself  such  freedom  and 
discredit  your  sacred  calling  by  making  so  many  jokes  in  the  pulpit." 
"  Ah,"  said  the  preacher  with  a  sigh  and  a  twinkle,  **  you  would  not 
wonder  if  you  knew  how  many  more  I  kept  to  myself."  It  is  just  this 
self-control  that  saves  the  wise  and  witty  man  from  the  bathos  into  which 
the  witty  but  unwise  precipitate  themselves. 

Tlie  true  preacher  will  never  lose  sight  of  the  tremendous  and  eternal 
isanes  of  ids  calling ;  will  never  forget  that  his  mission  is  an  embassy 
from  a  throne  of  infinite  majesty  and  love  to  those  who,  in  endless  cara- 
van, are  passing  through  life's  brief  span  ;  that  his  work  is  to  guide,  cheer, 
inspire,  and  defend  these  people  ;  and  while  wit  and  humor  have  their 
place  and  work  in  this  function,  they  are  to  be  used  with  delicacy,  chaste- 
ness,  discretion,  and  moral  earnestness,  and  must  always  perform  a  very 
mbordinaU  part.  The  Scriptures  say,  ^'  Mirth  is  a  medicine,"  but  they  do 
not  direct  us  to  the  apothecary  for  our  regular  diet.  In  the  same  vray 
wit  and  humor  are  the  condiments  for  flavoring  some  portions  of  our  moral 
nutriment ;  but  if  the  preacher  will  persist  in  putting  salt  in  our  cofEee 
and  pepper  in  our  bread,  much  more  if  he  furnish  our  table  chiefly  with 
mustard  and  capers,  it  would  only  be  poetic  justice  if  his  people  grow  so 
spicy  as  to  perform  the  practical  joke  of  sending  him  in  his  resignation. 


IL— OUR  TRINITARIAN  PRAYERS. 
Bt  Robert  Baloarnie,  D.D.,  Bishop- Auckland,  England. 

n. 

"  GiVKN  self,  to  find  God."  *  As  we  have  been  created  in  the  **  image 
and  likeness"  of  the  Trinity,  the  world's  earliest  Bible,  the  first  and  clear- 
est revelation  of  the  mystery  of  the  Godhead  will  be  found  in  man  him- 
self. If  man  resembles  his  Maker  not  only  in  his  moral  attributes,  and  in 
these  but  dimly,  but  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  his  being  ;  if  soul, 
body,  and  spirit  be  three  conceivable  hypostases  in  one  visible  person- 

•  **  Hypttla,"  cbAp.  ziU. 
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ality,  we  have  been  divinely  fornished^  from  the  bej^inning  of  oar  history, 
wiUi  an  intelligible  clew  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Three-One  God.  No  better 
Ai^og7>  ^  ^  events,  has  ever  presented  itself. 

Taking  this,  then,  for  the  purposes  of  oar  argament  meanwhile,  as  the 
divine  eipiioiM  of 'the  Book  of  Gk>d,  let  us  see  to  what  it  leads  as  regards 
tiie  three  persons  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  reserving  the  right  to  compare 
its  conclusions  ultimately  with  the  direct  teaching  of  Scriptare.  The  soul 
or  life  within  us  represents  the  Father  ;  the  Spirit,  with  all  that  is  compre- 
hended under  that  term — the  mind,  the  will,  the  affections — will  represent 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  while  the  outward  visible  form,  that  embodies  and  ex. 
presses  both,  will  be  the  representative  of  the  co-Eternal  Son.  In  both 
cases  these  are  one.* 

Should  any  one  object  to  this  detailed  analogy,  I  would  say  that  we  can- 
not otherwise  conceive  or  think  of  the  Trinity  at  all.  It  is  only  by  such 
analogy  that  the  subject  is  comprehensible.  ^'  The  invisible  things  of 
Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead*'  (66^(^x17^, 
divinity  ).f 

I.  Thb  Father. — According  to  this  analogy,  then,  the  Father  is  the 
life  or  soul  of  the  universe.  He  is  essentially  and  emphatically  the  Living 
One.  To  impart  life  is  His  prerogative.  In  this  self -existent,  all-pervad- 
ing, and  changeless  Life  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are  equal  and  co-eternal 
with  the  Father  ;  for  that  life  or  soul  is  one.  In  this  respect  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity  are  undistinguishablo  ;  each  is  infinite,  ever-living  and  im- 
mutable.    This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  each  as  God. 

But  as  that  which  animates  the  mind  and  body  of  the  human  frame  is 
silent,  formless  in  itself  to  us,  undefinable  and  incomprehensible,  so  the 
Supreme  Life  '^  passeth  knowledge.*'  ^*  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time."  No  one  has  ever  heard  His  voice  or  seen  His  shape.  ^'  He  dwells 
in  the  light  inaccessible."  **  We  go  forward,  but  He  is  not  there  ;  and 
backward,  but  wo  perceive  Him  not."  He  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  any  created  intelligence.  '^  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?" 
One  thing  we  do  know  of  this  Infinite  Life,  and  that  by  revelation — His 
infinite,  unchanging,  everlasting  love. 

We  call  Him  **  Father"  to  indicate  His  relationship  to  the  Eternal  Son, 
and  there  is  no  other  name  by  which  He  has  revealed  Himself.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  thought  of  Him  as  the  Namelesi  Supreme,  to  whom  all 
their  deities  and  gods  were  subordinate.  He  had  no  temple  among  them, 
altar,  or  form  of  worship  ;  but  in  their  thoughts  He  was  **  God  over  all, 
blessed  forever."  The  Greek  philosophers  followed  their  example,  speak- 
ing of  Him  as  the  'Ov.  Our  Scandinavian  ancestors  called  Him  the  '*  Al- 
Fadur,"  placing  Him  above  Odin  and  Thor  and  all  in  Valhalla.  He  would 
appear  at  RaquarDk. 

•  Irnag^  ZM,  HomLano  Reyixw  for  April,  IStt.  t  Bom.  L  90. 
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''  Tet  there  ahftll  come 
AnoOier  Mightier ; 
Althoagh  Him 
I  dare  not  name. 
FSarther  onward 
Fswcanaee 
Then  when  Odin 
Heeto  the  Wolf.'* 

— Ancient  Saga. 

It  was  this  probably  that  led  the  Hebrews,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians, 
to  suppress  the  name  Jahvb  in  their  worship,  styling  it  '*  incommunica- 
ble," refosing  to  write  or  pronounce  it,  and  foolishly  confounding  '*  Jeho- 
vah, the  Son,*'  with  the  Eternal  Father.  Sad  to  think,  our  translators,  like 
the  LXX,  have  condoned  their  folly. 

But  if  we  address  our  prayers,  as  we  are  directed  to  do  by  the  Church 
but  not  scriptural  authority,  to  the  All-Father,  to  Him  whose  name  is 
ineffable^  whose  being  is  incomprehensible^  only  naming  the  Son  as  the 
plea  for  acceptance  and  the  Spirit  as  a  help  to  our  infirmities  in  the  act  of 
devotion,  we  can  have  no  possible  or  conceivable  Object  of  adoration  be- 
fore our  mental  eye,  no  holy  locality  in  earth  or  heaven  .toward  which  to 
direct  our  thoughts  ;  no  throne,  visible  by  men  or  angels,  to  which  we  can 
make  spiritual  approach  ;  we  only  look  blindfold  into  space,  and  address  a 
centreless  infinitude.  Even  the  Unitarian,  as  Dr.  Martineau  confesses, 
adoring  **  Jehovah^  ^  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  as  "the  Father,"  is  in 
reality  worshipping  the  Son. 

II.  The  Holy  Spirit. — Man  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  the 
Trinity  is  conscious  of  a  spirit  within.  Besides  the  life,  or  soul,  we  are 
sensible  of  a  power  to  reason,  decide,  love,  hate — a  power  that  differen- 
tiates us  from  the  brutes  and  elevates  us  above  the  mechanical  laws  of 
nature.  Something  infinitely  superior,  yet  analogous  to  this,  we  are 
divinely  taught,  and  our  experience  confirms  the  revelation,  exists  in  the 
Godhead  we  worship,  a  spirit  of  holiness,  of  ineffable  wisdom  and  love. 
Where  we  might  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  and  obdurate  heart  to  mechanical 
force  we  are  influenced  by  divine  persuasion,  argument,  and  affection. 
Thus  our  spirits  bear  witness  to  the  existence,  character,  and  attributes  of 
the  heavenly  Spirit,  and  our  will  submits  to  His  authority.  The  mind  of 
that  Spirit  is  in  the  Bible,  and  we  make  it  the  night-lamp  of  our  path. 

But  how  shall  we  conceive  of  that  Spirit  as  an  external  object  of  worship  ? 
How  shall  we  pray  to  that  which  inspires  and  prompts  our  prayers,  with- 
out which  we  cannot  pray  f  Our  worship  in  this  case  can  only  take  the 
form  of  silent  submission,  consenting  to  be  filled  and  influenced  by  the 
fulness,  opening  our  eyes  to  the  light,  our  ears  to  the  truth,  and  surren- 
dering our  wills  to  His  ruling.  The  will  of  the  Spirit  is  that  we  should 
accept  Christ ;  and  in  His  worship  and  service  He  (the  Spirit)  is  honored, 
obeyed,  and  glorified. 
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in.  The  oo-Etsrnal  Son. — Enshrined  in  the  light  that  centres  the 
infinitade  of  the  invisible  Gk>dy  sat  One  from  eternity,  in  the  Divine  nature 
and  essence,  who  was  "  the  express  image  of  His  person"  (A^a/t)arr^/t>  1% 
vtro<yTa<ye«jf).  **  He  was  God,"  and  **  in  the  form  of  Gk>d."  Whatever 
that  form  was,  it  was  that,  and  that  alone,  that  made  angelic  and  other 
worship  possible.  To  that  form,  as  the  empty  space  began  to  fill  with 
worlds  and  their  inhabitants,  all  faces  tamed,  all  worship  ascended,  all 
prayer  arose. 

From  that  **  form"  went  forth  the  words  that  called  everything  into 
being,  that  gave  it  shape  and  purpose,  that  gave  it  law  and  order.  ''All 
things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that 
was  made." 

We  have  been  taught  to  call  that  **  form  of  €k)d"  **  thi  Son,"  and  to 
speak  of  Him  as  '*  begotten  of  the  Father"  from  the  poverty  of  human 
language  and  the  feebleness  of  human  intellect  to  express  or  grasp  **  the 
deep  things  of  God."  It  was  language  that  might  have  risen  spon- 
taneously to  an  archangel's  lips  if  brought  suddenly  and  for  the  first  time 
since  his  creation  into  the  presence  of  the  Visible  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Invisible,  of  the  Comprehensible  on  the  throne  of  the  Infinite,  of  the  Ap» 
proachable  where  he  had  expected  the  Inaccessible.  '^  He  is  the  Son  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Eternal  Father."  But  there  was  no  priority  of  existence 
or  inequality  of  power  to  give  birth  to  the  term  of  relationship.  *'  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
Qody 

In  the  Old  Testament  ages  the  Son  revealed  Himself  in  huinan  form  to 
man,  whom  He  had  created  in  His  own  ''image  and  likeness."  His 
name  was  "  Jehovah,"  and  under  that  name  He  was  and  still  is  the  only 
Divine  object  of  worship  to  the  Hebrew  tribes.  The  Jews  to  this  hour 
worship  the  Son  as  we  do,  although  under  another  title,  and  denying  His 
incarnation. 

**  The  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,"  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment era  began.  *'  In  Him  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 
In  His  sinless  humanity,  as  in  a  temple,  the  Father  and  blessed  Spirit 
stood  enshrined  ;  and  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Unity — the  Three- 
One  God  in  Christ — became  the  central  truth  of  Christianity.  '*  Let  all 
the  angels  of  God  worship  Him"  was  the  decree  attendant  on  His  birth. 
"Let  every  knee  bow  to  Him'*  was  the  decree  that  accompanied  His 
ascension. 

The  introduction  of  the  word  "  Lord"  in  place  of  Jehovah  to  New  Testa- 
ment Scripture,  as  well  as  to  the  English  and  other  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  although  to  bo  deprecated  in  the  interests  of  evidence  and  as  a 
liberty  taken  with  the  inspired  text,  has  nevertheless  been  so  far  useful 
that  it  facilitates  the  construction  of  the  Christian  Litany.*     It  is  the 

*  It  Is  to  the  honor  of  the  American  Company  of  ReviBionlsts  that  they  have  restored  the  name 
Jehovah  to  the  BngUsh  Bible. 
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'*  new  name*'  that  unites  the  past  with  the  present,  that  breaks  down ''  the 
wall  of  partition"  between  the  Hebrew  worshipper  of  Jehovah  and  the 
Christian  worshipper  of  Christ,  that  makes  both  one  in  adoration  of  the 
Incarnate  Son.  *•*'  We  have  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  €k>d 
and  Father  of  all,"  in  Him  **  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come."  **  He  is 
the  Everlasting  Father  and  Prince  of  Peace. "  In  him  is  realized  for  us 
the  unity  of  the  Gk>dhead,  the  embodiment  of  all  we  seek  to  worship,  ^'  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end — 6  7ravroic/>aT6)y»— the 
Ahnighty/' 

Is  it  necessary  to  add,  in  concluding  this  article  on  trinitarian  prayer, 
that  it  is  to  Oody  our  reconciling  Father  in  Christ,  that  we  pray  ?  We 
have  only  to  recall,  in  our  approaches  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  the  mid- 
night scene  on  Hermon,  when  the  indwelling  Deity  of  our  blessed  Lord's 
nature  was  seen  by  His  disciples  shining  through  His  humanity,  as  the 
shechinah  of  the  temple  shimmered  through  the  veil  '*  when  His  face  did 
shine  as  the  sun,  and  His  raiment  was  white  as  the  light, "  in  order  to 
realize  that  the  Object  of  our  worship  is  divine.*  It  is  God  we  appeal  to, 
looking  at  us  through  human  eyes  ;  listening  to  us  through  human  ears  ; 
speaking  to  us  in  human  language  and  by  human  lips  ;  and  wiping  from 
our  cheeks  the  tears  of  sorrow  with  gentle  human  hands — to  "  Grod  in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing  unto  men  their 
trespasses."  Nearer  than  this  we  may  not  go  ;  higher  than  this  we  can- 
not soar  ;  in  that  presence  is  fulness  of  joy  ;  at  that  right  hand  are  pleas- 
ures forevermore. 

This,  then,  appears  to  be  the  solution  of  oar  trinitarian  difficulty  :  to 
concentrate  our  thoughts  and  our  afEcctions  on  God  the  Son  as  He  is  re- 
vealed to  us  in  Christ ;  to  adore  Him  as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  all-wise 
Ruler  and  Redeemer  of  the  world  ;  to  worship  Him  as  the  ever-present 
King  and  Head  of  His  Church  ;  and  to  look  forward  to  the  eternal  enjoy- 
ment of  His  presence  in  heaven,  as  the  consummation  of  our  happiness,  as 
*'  all  our  salvation  and  all  our  desire." 

'*  Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  grace  at  this  time  with  one  accord 
to  make  our  common  supplications  unto  Thee,  and  dost  promise  that 
when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  Thy  name,  Thou  wilt  grant 
their  requests,  fulfil  now,  O  Lord,  the  desires  and  petitions  of  Thy  ser- 
vants, as  may  be  most  expedient  for  them  ;  granting  us  in  this  world 
knowledge  of  Thy  truth,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting. 
Amen"  {A  Prayer  of  St.  Chrtfsostom), 

*  **  Here,  is  eLsewhere,  Uie  Lord,  at  the  Son  of  man,  gives  the  measore  of  the  capacity  of  hnmatt- 
ity''  (Bishop  Westcott,  **  The  Historic  Faith,**  p.  984). 
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III.— ENGLISH  LITERARY  READING. 
Br  Pbofsbsor  Thxodors  W.  Huht,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Princston,  N.  J. 

Ik  a  recent  number  of  the  Homilbtio  Review  ^  we  discussed,  in  a  brief 
and  practical  way,  the  interesting  topic  of  *^  Reh'gious  Books  and  Read- 
ing," emphasizing  the  value  of  strictly  devotional  reading  for  specifically 
spiritual  ends. 

Our  present  purpose  has  to  do  with  reading  on  the  strictly  secular  side, 
and,  as  the  title  of  the  paper  indicates,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  English 
books  as  distinct  from  those  of  continental  Europe,  and  to  books  that  are 
confessedly  literary,  as  distinct  from  those  that  are  in  any  sense  profes- 
sional. Moreover,  we  shall  deal  exclusively  with  what  may  be  called 
"  helpful  books"  as  distinct  from  those  **  harmful  books"  to  which  we 
called  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  IIomilbtic  several  years  since, f 
and  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  province  of  prose. 

It  may  be  said,  at  the  outset,  that  the  guiding  principle  in  all  reading, 
secular  and  religious,  literary  and  technical,  English  and  foreign,  is  this  : 
The  best  works  of  the  best  authors.  Men  who  are  at  all  busy,  such  as  our 
American  pastors  and  preachers,  are  far  too  busy  to  spend  any  consider- 
able time  over  second  and  third-rate  authors,  while,  even  of  our  most  illus- 
trious writers,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  there  are  comparatively  few  with 
all  of  whose  works  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  be  acquainted. 

In  the  province  of  English  fiction,  for  example,  where  such  standard 
authors  as  Thackeray  and  Reade  and  George  Eliot  and  Hawthorne  have 
written,  respectively,  but  relatively  few  novels,  it  may  be  perfectly  prac- 
ticable to  compass  the  entire  literary  product  of  the  authors ;  but  it  is 
worse  than  folly  to  apply  such  a  principle  to  novelists  so  voluminous  as 
Dickens  and  Bulwer  and  De  Foe  and  Cooper.  In  the  department  of  English 
miscellany  this  principle  of  choice  is  equally  valid,  under  the  guidance  of 
which  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  feel  himself  obliged  to  peruse  all  the 
papers  of  the  Spectator  and  Rambler ^  nor  all  the  books  of  travel  that  Bay- 
ard Taylor  has  written.  Such  *^  Selections"  as  Arnold  has  given  us  from 
Addison,  or  Hill  from  Johnson,  or  Dobson  from  Steele,  or  Thurber  from 
Macanlay,  will  answer  the  purpose  better  and  leave  us  time  for  other  duties. 

So,  in  the  province  of  biography  and  of  history  and  of  general  literature 
this  elective  method  must  be  applied,  if,  indeed,  we  hope  to  give  to  each 
department  that  claims  our  attention  something  like  its  due  proportion  of 
study.  After  one  has  read  Professor  Masson's  *'  John  Milton,"  or  Birk- 
beck  HilFs  edition  of  Boswell's  **  Johnson,"  or  Brown's  "  Bunyan,"  or 
liockhart's  "  Scott,"  or  Lodge's  **  Washington,"  there  is  no  special  need 
of  further  reading  on  the  same  topic  save  as  time  allows  it  for  variety  of 
view. 

•Jal7,1896.  t  March,  18B8. 
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By  way  of  specific  saggestion,  attention  may  now  be  called  to  certain 
lines  of  English  literary  reading  and  to  individual  books  and  authors. 

First  of  all,  there  arc  some  books  about  books  which  may  bo  profitably 
consulted.  Such  are  the  late  ex-President  Porter's  '*  Books  and  Read- 
ing ;^'  Professor  Phelps^s  ''Men  and  Books/'  in  which  the  reUtions  of 
literature  and  life  are  clearly  set  forth  ;  Baldwin's  **  Book-Lover  ;"  Lang's 
**  Books  and  Bookmen  ;"  Shepherd's  **  Authors  and  Authorship/'  wherein 
we  find  the  struggles  and  successes  of  authors  vividly  delineated,  in  con- 
nection with  a  large  amount  of  interesting  literary  information,  and  Harri- 
son's ^'  Choice  of  Books,"  in  which  he  treats  of  authors,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, and  of  the  right  use  and  the  abuse  of  books.  Emerson,  in  his  essay 
on  "  Books,"  and  Lowell,  in  his  "  Library  of  Old  Authors,"  and  espe- 
cially in  his  fascinating  paper  on  '*  Books  and  Libraries,"  have  placed 
every  American  student  under  indebtedness  for  wise  and  helpful  sugges- 
tion as  to  what  to  read  and  how  to  read  it. 

In  the  special  department  of  English  fiction,  quite  apart  from  any  sepa- 
rate novels  that  might  be  mentioned,  the  intelligent  reader  should  make 
himself  conversant  with  the  general  history  of  our  fiction  and  with  its  par- 
ticular method,  purpose,  and  character.  There  are  a  half-dozen  authori- 
ties that  might  be  cited,  each  of  whom  is  desirable  ^with  reference  to  such 
an  end,  while  the  perusal  of  all  of  them  would  well  repay  any  one  who 
desired  full  and  accurate  information  along  this  special  line  of  literary 
effort. 

Such  are  Dunlop's  '*  History  of  Fiction  ;"  Jusserand's  **  English  Novel 
in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare  ;"  Lanier's  "  English  Novel  ;".  Tuckerman's 
*'*'  British  Fiction,"  and  Masson's  '*  British  Novelists  and  their  Styles." 

Such  a  book  as  Woolson's  "  Greorge  Eliot  and  her  Heroines"  is  full  of 
instruction  as  to  the  individual  novelist  with  whom  it  deals.  As  to  par- 
ticular works  of  fiction,  it  would  be  invidious  and,  indeed,  difiicult  to 
make  selection,  so  large  and  varied  is  the  list.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  here, 
most  of  all,  should  the  guiding  principle  be  applied — the  best  works  of  the 
best  authors.  Every  man  who  claims  to  be  well  read  should  be  familiar 
with  standard  English  fiction,  with  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Bulwer  and 
Scott,  CkK>per  and  Hawthorne,  and  the  later  school  of  sound  and  healthful 
realism. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  fields  of  literary  reading  for  the  average 
American  pastor  is  that  of  English  critical  and  descriptive  miscellany,  in 
that  so  much  of  it  can  be  read  in  those  brief  snatches  of  time  that  lie  in 
the  life  of  every  busy  man,  and  in  that  it  is  so  contributive  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  clear  and  clean  and  facile  English  style.  The  list  of  authors  that 
might  be  cited  here  is  so  extended  and  excellent  as  almost  to  defy  dis- 
crimination.    A  few  may  be  adduced,  as  follows  : 

Matthew  Arnold's  *'  Essays  in  Criticism ;"  Bagebot's  "  Literary 
Studies  ;"  Birrell's  "  Obiter  Dicta  ;"  Carlyle's  "  Past  and  Present ;" 
Cooke's  "  Poets  and  Problems  ;"  De  Quincey's  Essays  ;  Dobson's  *'  Bigh- 
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teenth  Century  Essays  ;*'  Emerson's  Essays  ;  Froude's  "  Short  Studies  on 
Great  Subjects  ;"  Hamerton's  **  Intellectual  Life  ;"  llare*s  **  Gue8«es  at 
Truth  ;"  Lander's  *'  Imaginary  Conversations  ;"  Lord's  **  Beacon  Lights 
of  History  ;"  Lowell's  Literary  Essays  ;  Macaulay's  Essays  ;  Morley\s 
"  Studies  in  Literature  ;"  Shairp's  **  Aspects  of  Poetry  ;**  Stephens's 
•*  Hours  in  a  Library  ;"  Whipple's  **  Recollections  of  Eminent  Men." 

The  special  attention  of  all  English  readers  should  be  called  to  the  de^ 
partment  of  English  and  American  biography,  a  department  which  is  now 
engaging  some  of  the  best  talent  of  modern  authorship,  and  which,  alike 
in  its  comprehensiveness  and  minuteness,  is  fraught  with  fascinating  inter- 
est. In  addition  to  special  biographies,  such  as  Carlyle's  *^  Cromwell,"  or 
Forster's  "Dickens,"  Holmes's  **  Emerson,"  Bigelow's  **  Bryant,"  and 
Underwood's  "  Whittier,"  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  modem  biog- 
raphy is  the  serial  character  that  it  is  assuming,  expressing  itself  in  the 
varied  forms  of  literary,  political,  philanthropic,  and  educational  biogra- 
phy. By  way  of  specific  suggestion  to  the  readers  of  the  Homilktic,  a 
few   examples  of  each  of  these  may  be  given  : 

Literary  Biography  :  Tlie  American  Men  of  Letters  Series,  Irving,  etc.  ; 
The  English  Men  of  Letters  Series,  Bacon,  etc.  ;  The  Famous  Women 
Series,  George  Eliot,  etc.  ;  The  Great  Writers,  Carlyle,  etc. 

Political  Biography  :  American  Statesmen  Series,  Webster,  etc.  ;  Eng- 
lish Statesmen  Series,  Peel,  etc.  ;  English  Radical  Leaders,  Gladstone, 
etc.  ;  English  Men  of  Action  Series,  Wellington,  etc.  ;  The  Heroes  of  the 
Nations,  Nelson,  etc.  ;  Strickland's  **  Queens  cf  England,"  Elizabeth,  etc. 

Philanthropic  and  Educational  Biography  :  American  Religious  Lead- 
ers, Wayland,  etc.  ;  Christian  Heroes,  Davis,  etc.  ;  American  Reformers, 
Sumner,  etc.  ;  Men  with  a  Mission,  Tyndale,  etc.  ;  The  Great  Educators, 
Alcuin,  etc.  ;  The  World's  Workers  Series,  Thomas  Arnold,  etc,  ;  Makers 
of  Modem  Thought,  Newton,  etc. 

Even  nations  have  their  biographies,  as  in  The  American  Common- 
wealth Series  and  the  Story  of  the  Nations. 

With  the  first  and  third  of  these  collections,  the  literary  and  the  educa- 
tional, the  teacher  of  troth  should  be  especially  conversant,  so  full  are  they 
of  needed  knowledge  and  so  finely  adapted  to  enlarge  the  mind  and  purify 
the  taste. 

This  same  serial  method,  it  may  be  noted,  is  applied  to  the  sphere  of 
history,  two  of  which  serials  may  be  particularly  commended  to  the  Eng- 
lish student :  The  Epochs  of  English  History  (8  vols.),  The  Epochs  of 
Modem  History  {11  vols.). 

In  so  far  as  separate  histories  of  England  are  concerned,  Hume,  Froude, 
Macaulay,  Lecky,  and  MacCarthy  would  conduct  us  in  consecutive  chrono- 
logical order,  as,  in  American  history,  Bancroft  and  MacMaster  would  lead 
as  connectedly  from  the  beginning  of  our  colonial  life  to  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War.  As  to  constitutional  history,  Hallam,  Stubbs,  and  Yonge 
would  supply  the  need  on  the  British  side.     On  the  American  side  we 
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would  consult,  among  other  authorities,  Bryce's  "  American  Common- 
wealth," Draper's  **  Civil  Polity  of  America,"  and  Von  Holst^s  "  Consti- 
tutional and  Political  History  of  the  United  States." 

If  asked.  What  is  the  best  result  of  ail  reading,  and,  thus,  one  of  its 
best  tests  ?  we  should  answer,  Intellectual  stimulus  and  suggestion.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  specific  information  that  we  gather  or  the  general  literary 
culture  that  we  receive,  as  it  is  that  potent  mental  impulse  that  we  secure 
and  of  which  we  are  conscious  as  we  read  a  book  that  is  indeed  a  book 
saturated  and  surcharged  with  quickening  influences — a  book,  as  Emerson 
tells  us,  *'  which  awdcens  us  to  think,  and  lifts  us  off  our  feet."  No 
reader  will  go  far  astray  who  thus  insists  that  what  he  reads  shall  vivify 
and  enrich  him  and  leave  him,  in  all  respects,  a  wiser  and  stronger  man. 

It  is  a  pity,  and  more  than  a  pity,  that,  with  these  rich  collections  of 
English  books  before  the  reader,  so  little  judgment  is  evinced  by  many  as 
to  what  they  read  ;  and,  most  especially,  that  so  many  of  our  most  prom- 
ising men  and  women  vitiate  their  taste  in  early  life  and  positively  impair 
their  mental  vigor  by  devoting  their  leisure  hours  to  an  order  of  literature 
as  unmeaning  as  it  is  unwholesome. 

'^  If  our  times,'*  says  Emerson,  '*  are  sterile  in  genius,  we  must  cheer  us 
with  books  of  rich  and  believing  men  who  had  atmosphere  and  amplitude 
about  them."  It  is  this  **  atmosphere  and  amplitude"  th«»t  we  are  seek- 
ing and  are  needing,  and  in  the  view  of  which  every  work  and  author  must 
be  judged.  Air  and  area  are  as  conducive  to  health  of  mind  and  soul  as 
to  health  of  body.     The  best  books  are  vitalizing  and  enlarging. 


IV.— "HOW  I  PREPARE  MY   SERMONS," 
By  John  Hall,  D.D,,  New  York  Cfty. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  writing  of  the  following  paragraphs  is  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  editors,  and  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  bit  of  ap- 
parent egotism  at  the  head  of  them.  It  is  not  clear  to  the  writer  that  the 
"  I"  in  that  title  has  anything  in  his  methods  entitling  them  to  notice  ; 
but  he  defers  to  the  judgment  of  others,  his  general  convictions  on  the  sub- 
ject having  been,  many  years  ago,  given  to  theological  students  in  the  volume 
of  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  entitled  **  God's  Word  through  Preaching." 

Among  the  gifted  professors  of  the  theological  seminary  of  which  I  en- 
joyed the  advantages  were  two  men  of  conspicuous  prominence  as  preach- 
ers. Dr.  Henry  Cooke  and  Dr.  John  Edgar  were  unlike  in  style  and  man- 
ner, but  each  enjoyed  the  public  confidence  and  commanded  the  attention 
of  the  community.  They  were  not  only  instructors  in  principles  and  in 
methods,  they  were  examples  and  inspirers.  No  minister  of  prominence 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  of  that  day  read  his  manuscript  in 
the  pulpit.     A  certain  proportion  of  its  six  hundred  pastors  at  the  present 
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time  read  carefully  prepared  discourses  ;  and  judging  bj  those  I  have  seen 
in  printy  they  are  able,  scholarly,  and  evangelical  throughout. 

It  was  the  rule  of  the  classes  for  the  student  to  receive  texts  and  to 
preach  from  them  before  the  professor  and  the  class,  and  to  receive  such 
criticism  from  the  professor  upon  arrangement,  matter,  and  manner  as  he 
felt  to  be  proper.  The  sermons  were  commonly  memorized,  and  given 
verbally  as  written.  Beading  was  not  the  order  of  those — to  the  preacher 
— solemn  occasions.  We  had  good,  sensible,  practical,  though  not  formal 
homiletic  instructions. 

We  were  not,  of  course,  taught  that  memorizing  the  language  was  to  be 
our  enduring  method,  but  that  careful  writing  contributed  to  order,  clear- 
ness, correctness  of  description,  and  definiteness.  All  my  experience  since 
my  student  days  confirms  that  impression.  ' 

My  ministry  began  and  continued  for  three  years  in  somewhat  peculiar 
conditions,  the  congregations  consisting  of  the  Protestant  gentry  not 
Presbyterians,  a  few  Presbyterians,  and  the  majority  not  only  not  used  to 
Protestant,  but  many  of  them  not  used  to  the  English  language.  It  was 
necessary  to  prepare  to  speak  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  the  educated 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  intelligible  to  the  rest  of  the  hearers.  It  was 
not  uncommon  to  deliver  a  carefully  prepared  sermon  in  the  forenoon  ;  to 
go — ^frequently  on  foot — seven  or  eight  miles  in  the  afternoon,  and  repeat 
it  to  a  corresponding  congregation  in  the  evening.  The  experience  of  the 
morning  sometimes  led  to  modifications  in  the  evening.  What  seemed  to 
be  obscure  to  the  hearers  in  the  morning  was  clarified  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  delivery  to  the  evening  hearers,  and  a  certain  variation  of  language 
became  possible. 

It  appeared  to  be  my  duty,  at  length,  to  come  from  the  ^'  west  of  Ire- 
land" to  my  native  county,  and  take  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  succession  to  a  pastor  of  great  culture  and  of  high  character. 
The  congregation  included  a  large  portion  of  the  educated  people  of  the 
city,  and  the  rest — one  half  the  congregation — consisted  of  comfortable 
farmers  all  around  it,  within  a  radius  of  two  to  three  miles.  The  same 
necessity  existed  for  sermons  that  would  be  edifying  to  the  city  people 
without  being  ''  over  the  heads"  of  the  rural  members.  The  writing  of 
the  sermons  went  on  as  before,  but  with  a  little  less  reproduction  in  speak- 
ing of  the  language  as  written.  The  topics  were  selected  early  in  the  week  ; 
as  good  books  as  were  available  were  read  during  the  week  for  light  and  aid 
on  the  subjects,  these  books  being  not  ''sermons,"  but  commentaries, 
treatises  on  doctrines  and  on  church  history,  and  biographical  and  other 
writings  furnishing  illustrations.  To  Scott  and  Matthew  Henry,  to  Dwight's 
theology,  to  the  memoirs  of  McCheyne,  and  to  the  works  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  I  was  much  indebted  for  aid.  It  was  needful  to  go  into  the  rural 
districts  for  week  evening  sermons,  in  school-houses  and  in  farmers' 
houses  ;  and  while  preparation  was  made  for  discourses  for  these  meetings, 
it  was  less  formal  than  for  the  Lord's  Day,  consisting  of  *'  abstracts"  or 
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*'  notes/'  with  a  system  of  contractions  both  of  sentences  and  of  words  of 
my  own  invention.  Never  have  I  enjoyed  services  more  than  these ;  and 
I  am  persnaded  that  many  a  town  church  would  be  strengUiened  and  many 
a  minister's  usefulness  would  be  increased  by  holding  such  week-day  even* 
ing  services. 

It  was  then  common  to  arrange  topics  in  a  series,  so  that  preparation  in 
reading  could  be  carried  on  in  advance,  and  also  to  have  one  of  the  two 
services  expository — a  method  of  teaching  which  many  people  need,  and 
which  saves  the  pastor  from  the  dreary  soliloquy,  *'  I  wonder  what  I  should 
preach  on  next  Sabbath  f"  The  expositions  did  not  require  as  much  writ- 
ing, but  quite  as  much  study,  as  did  the  sermons  ;  and  it  was  found  to  be 
a  help  to  regular  attendance  by  the  best  of  the  people  when  they  naturally 
'  said,  *'  I  would  like  to  heaf  the  rest  of  what  he  has  to  say  on  that  line,'' 
of  subjects,  or  of  an  epistle,  or  a  minor  prophet. 

After  half  a  dozen  happy  years  in  the  capital  of  my  native  county,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  brethren  to  whom  I  looked  up  I  was  removed  to  the 
capital  of  my  native  laud,  to  be  colleague  to  a  saintly  pastor  whose  name 
I  write  down  with  affectionate  remembrance.  Rev.  William  B.  Kirkpatrick, 
D.D.  !for  the  first  year  or  two  I  had  only  to  preach  once  each  Sabbath 
in  our  own  pulpit ;  but  my  brethren  of  various  denominations  were  very 
good  to  me,  and  afforded  opportunities  to  preach  when  I  was  not  needed 
in  our  Mary's  Abbey,  a  historic  edifice  which  we  had  at  length  to  abandon 
for  a  modem  building  and  more  favorable  locality.  Having  now  reached 
nearly  the  ripe  age  of  thirty,  I  had  practically  settled  on  the  plan  of  prepa- 
ration continued  ever  since — ^namely,  the  putting  on  paper,  in  the  order  in 
which  to  preach  them,  all  the  thoughts  to  be  given  out,  iu  the  clearest, 
simplest,  and  most  appropriate  language  present  to  the  mind,  including 
Scripture  references,  applications  to  the  people,  and  such  illustrations  as 
appeared  to  be  helpful  to  the  hearers  and  in  harmony  with  the  theme. 
The  pages  so  written,  down  to  the  Amen,  were  then  read  over,  sometimes 
amended,  rarely  abbreviated  (for  an  hour  was  the  ordinary  time  for  a  ser- 
mon), read  over  perhaps  a  second  time,  often  late  on  the  Saturday  night, 
read  over  again  on  the  Sabbath  before  the  hour  of  service,  and  then  laid 
on  the  study-table  till  the  preacher's  return,  when  they  were  again  glanced 
over,  and  if  a  paragraph  or  an  illustration  had  been  omitted,  a  pencil  line 
would  be  run  down  the  side  of  it,  not  unfrequently  with  the  feeling  that 
the  people  had  not  lost  much  by  the  failure  of  memory,  for,  had  there 
been  a  natural  nexusy  the  thing  would  have  come  in  its  place  ;  and  then 
the  manuscript  went  to  the  silent  company  of  its  predecessors. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  as  already  mentioned,  that  every  word  is  not  written 
down,  nor  every  word  in  full.  One  learns  to  contract  sentences,  keeping 
in  its  place  every  determining  word,  and  to  contract  also  familiar  words. 
One  incidental  advantage  of  this  it  may  be  allowable  to  mention.  When 
a  gentlemanly  reporter  asks  for  the  sermon,  the  true  reply,  '*  I  write  out^ 
but  with  a  system  of  abbreviations  a  printer  could  not  use,"  is  '*  a  saving'' 
in  several  directions. 
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It  woald  be  natural  to  say,  What  is  the  nse  of  writing  in  this  way  ? 
The  answer  I  give  might  not  be  pertinent  in  other  cases.  The  writer  can 
only  speak  for  himself.  One  has  often  general  ideas,  indefinite  views, 
partly  from  the  feeling,  partly  from  the  judgment.  To  put  them  down 
distinctly  tends  to  remove  the  nebulous  element,  and  makes  them  <;of/i- 
mumeable  ;  for  how  can  an  audience  catch  an  idea  which  the  speaker  can- 
not put  into  lucid  expression  ?  Conciseness  is  thus  produced,  and  the 
mind  is  helped  to  follow  the  natural  sequence  of  ideas.  What  one  sees 
under  heads  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  with,  perhaps,  orderly  items  (1),  (2),  (3), 
and  practical  applications  (a),  (5),  («),  will  usually  be  more  orderly,  easier 
of  recollection,  and  more  intelligible  than  would  be  an  extemporaneous 
address,  however  much  thought  out.  There  is,  moreover — the  writer  now 
speaks  for  himself — a  certain  relief  to  the  mind  when  one  can  say  to  his 
own  conscience,  ''It  is  a  poor  sermon  for  such  a  grand  theme,  but  it  is 
the  best  that  I  can  do."  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that  I  have  many 
a  time  outlined  the  topics  for  thanksgiving,  confession,  and  petition  in 
prayer,  so  as  to  give  the  best  expression  I  could  to  what  the  people  should 
and  would  join  in  presenting  before  the  Father's  throne. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  I  have  had,  through  God's  sovereign 
favor,  much  aid  from  beloved  ministerial  brethren  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean,  many  of  them  now  where  preaching  gives  place  to  joyous  praise  ; 
and  that  I  have  often  had  help  from  my  people  in  the  happy  intercourse 
of  pastoral  visitation,  where  I  have  learned  the  subjects  they  longed  to  hear 
about,  the  themes  that  cheered  and  comforted  them,  and  even  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  sometimes  on  their  hearts,  not  to  speak  of  their  Christian, 
and  happy  experiences,  in  which  I  saw  what  ought  to  be  learned  by  myself 
and  impressed  upon  others. 


V.-LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  PROM  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 

By  WHiUAM  Hates  Wabi>,  D.D.,  New  York  Cmr. 

The  Tbee  of  Life. 

The  first  paper  in  this  series,  a  year  ago,  was  on  the  Overshadowing  Wings. 
It  wOl  be  useful  now  to'oonsider  the  emblem  which,  on  the  Assyrian  monuments, 
so  often  accompanies  this  winged  solar  disk,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  Tree 
of  Life  of  the  Genesis  story  of  the  Pall  of  Man.  This  opens  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting questkms  of  biblical  study,  on  which  we  most  long  for  light  from  the  liter- 
ature of  the  monuments,  but  which,  though  very  carefully  studied,  as  yet  re- 
mains of  uncertafai  solution,  almost  as  elusive  as  it  is  fascinating. 

The  first  thing  we  observe  Is  that  in  Eden  there  were  two  trees,  a  fact  which 
differentiates  the  biblical  account  from  what  we  elsewhere  find  in  Oriental  stoiy 
or  art  This  Is,  It  would  seem,  a  peculiarly  Hebrew  feature.  In  Genesis  there 
Is  a  tree  which  bears  the  metaphorical  name  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evfl,  which  Is  the  principal  one  In  the  story  ;  while  the  other  tree,  the  tree 
of  life.  Is  kis  prominent,  although  Its  ivresenoe  requires  the  banishment  of  man 
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from  Eden.    These  two  trees  are  the  chief  supernal  product  of  the  primeval 
paradise  which  man  left  foreyer. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  among  all  the  poetical  treasures  yet  exhumed 
in  the  East  no  story  of  the  Fall  of  Man  has  yet  been  found.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  Babylonians  had  such  a  story,  as  they  had  one  of  the  Creation  and  the  Del- 
uge ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  many  treasures  yet  to  be  discovered.  For  parallel  and 
illustration  we  must  depend  on  the  remains  of  ancient  art  that  have  come  down 
to  us,  with  such  hints  as  we  can  get  from  the  poetic  and  mythological  Uteralure 
which  has  been  unearthed. 

From  no  other  ancient  source  do  we  learn  anything  of  more  than  a  single  tree, 
except  it  be  in  the  Bundehesh  of  the  Parsis,  which  may  have  borrowed  much 
from  Jewish  sources.  The  Bundehesh  tells  of  two  trees :  one  **  the  painless,"  or 
"  the  aUseeded,"  from  which  all  seeds  of  plants  or  trees  are  derived  ;  the  other 
grows  on  the  bank  of  the  water  of  life,  and  is  the  white  Haoma,  whose  Juice 
makes  the  living  immortal,  and  restores  life  to  the  dead.  In  the  Hindu  Vedas 
but  a  single  sacred  tree  is  known— that  which  produces  the  life-giving  Soma. 

We  have,  however,  in  old  Babylonian  poetry  one  very  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive parallel.  In  the  Epic  of  Nimrod,  of  which  large  fragments  have  been  ex- 
humed in  the  East,  is  thQ  story  how  Nimrod,  after  his  quarrel  with  the  Babylo- 
nian Venus,  Ishtar,  had  been  stricken  with  deadly  boils,  while  his  friend  HeabanI 
was  killed.  Nimrod  sought  relief  by  a  wonderful  Journey  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  where  he  crossed  the  waters  of  death  to  the  realm  of  the  blessed.  There 
he  found  the  Babylonian  Noah,  who,  after  rehearsing  the  story  of  the  Deluge, 
cured  him  of  his  disease  by  sending  him  to  a  place  where  was  a  fountain  of 
waters  of  life,  with  which  he  was  washed  and  healed.  Then  Noah  gave  him  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  whose  name  was  ** The  Old  Man  it  Makes  Toung  Again.*'  This 
fruit  he  took  with  him,  and  went  back  on  his  long  Journey  home ;  but  on  his 
way  an  evil  power,  whether  in  form  a  lion  or  a  serpent  is  not  clear,  stole  it  from 
him.  Here  we  seem  to  have  a  clear  mention  of  a  tree  of  life,  as  well  as  water  of 
life,  in  the  Land  of  the  Blessed.  We  can  hardly  help  identifying  it  with  the 
tree  of  life  mentioned  in  G^esis  ;  and  we  may  suspect  that  the  evil  spirit  which 
robs  Nimrod  of  the  fruit  is  the  Babylonian  parallel  to  the  serpent  of  Genesis. 

An  Egyptian  text  lately  brought  to  light  from  the  Pyramid  of  Sakkarah  men- 
tions a  similar  idea,  which  must  have  been  prevalent  among  the  early  Egyptians. 
In  it  appears  the  following  passage  :  **  There  is  a  great  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
fields  of  peace.  The  exalted  gods  .  .  .  dwell  therein  ;  they  keep  for  Pharaoh 
that  tree  of  life  on  which  they  live,  and  whereon  he  also  shall  live."  Other 
Egyptian  texts  refer  to  the  same  tree,  showing  that  the  idea  of  such  a  sacred  tree 
had  wide  literary  and  mythological  prevalence. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Babylonian  art,  and  must  first  consider  the  famous  seal 
cylinder  in  the  British  Museum,  which  contains  what  appears  to  be  a  representa- 
tion of  the  story  of  the  temptation  of  man.  This  is  one  of  the  older  cylinders, 
I  doubt  not,  and  contains  a  figure  of  a  palm-tree,  on  one  side  of  which  sits  a  man, 
and  on  the  other  side  a  woman,  each  reaching  out  a  hand  to  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 
Behind  them  is  an  erect  serpent.  On  the  face  of  it  this  is  almost  certainly  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  same  story  as  we  find  in  Genesis.  M.  Menant,  however,  the 
most  diligent  author  on  these  seals,  declares  that  these  are  not  the  figures  of  a 
man  and  a  woman,  but  of  two  men,  and  that  the  design  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  temptation  of  our  first  parents.  After  a  good  deal  of  study  of  these  cylinders 
I  am  convinced  that  M.  Menant  is  wrong,  and  that  these  are  figures  of  a  man  and 
a  woman.  I  have  studied  and  handled  one  by  one  all  the  six  hundred  cylinders 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  about  a  thousand  others  in  other  coUecttons,  besides 
studying  the  figures  of  all  those  published,  and  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  this 
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represents  a  man  and  a  woman  plucking  the  fruit  of  a  tree ;  and  no  other  ex- 
planation seems  to  me  so  natural  as  that  we  have  here  a  representation  of  the  old 
Babylonian  story  of  the  temptation,  rerj  much  resembling  that  in  Genesis.  If 
that  be  so  we  are  given  a  picture  of  the  sacred  tree  under  the  form  of  the  palm, 
that  tree  from  whose  fruit  the  Babylonians  made  their  intoxicating  aqua  idtm,  the 
liquor  which  gave  exhilaration,  renewed  their  youth,  and  supplied  inspiration  to 
their  priests. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  we  certainly  have  in  the  Assyrian  art,  going  back 
about  1000  B.C.,  frequent  representations,  in  architectural  ornament,  in  embroid- 
ery, and  especially  on  seal  cylinders,  of  the  sacred  tree.  Sometimes,  though 
ruely,  it  is  a  naturalistic  palm-tree.  More  often  it  takes  an  extremely  conven- 
tionsd  and  ornamental  form,  generally  with  its  branches  loaded  with  fruit  in  the 
shape  of  a  cone,  or  sometimes  an  acorn,  or  a  pomegranate.  The  fruit  is  gener- 
ally called  a  cone,  but  it  might  as  well  be  a  bunch  of  grapes  or  a  bunch  of  dates. 
Above  the  tree  generally  stands  the  sacred  winged  disk,  emblem  of  the  Supreme 
Divinity,  the  same  which  usually  rests  over  the  head  of  the  king  in  protection. 
On  each  side  very  frequently  appears  a  winged  protecting  spirit  or  guardian 
angel,  holding  a  pail  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  cone  like  those  on  the  tree, 
which  he  brings  near,  as  if  touching  it.  I  know  of  no  special  interpretation  of 
this  tree,  except  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  tree  of  life.  Such  it  doubtless  is, 
and  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  mucli  an  object  of  veneration  as  of  protection. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  under  special  protection,  just  as  a  man  is  protected,  and 
we  may  suppose  that  it  has  some  relation  to  the  protection  of  the  owner  of  the 
seal  on  which  it  is  figured.  The  modern  Persians  have  kept  this  sacred  tree  in 
their  very  conservative  art  of  carpet- weaving  ;  and  I  am  informed  that  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  tree  of  fortune,  and  that  sometimes  the  gifts  and  fortunes  of  life  are 
figured  as  fruits  on  the  tree  of  different  significant  colors,  as  red  for  blood.  May 
it  not  be  that  this  Assyrian  tree  represents  the  individual  life  and  fortune  of  the 
owner  of  the  seal,  and  that  in  its  protection  by  the  Supreme  Deity  and  by  the 
guardian  spirits  he  also  receives  the  gift  of  life  ?  This  sacred  tree  was  adopted 
from  the  Assyrians  into  the  art  of  the  Persians  In  the  £ast  and  of  the  Phcenicians 
and  Syrians  In  the  West,  and  is  found  in  numberless  rude  and  elaborate  forms. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  in  all  these  cases  we  must  connect  its  first  origin  with 
substantially  the  same  story  of  a  tree  of  life,  in  an  original  paradise,  as  we  find 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 


SERMONIC    SECTION. 
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of  these  two,  one  of  them  a  young  Qali- 

Tlte  next  day  John  seeth  JesuB  coming  lean  carpenter,  to  whom  His  companion 

unto  him.  and  saith.  Behold  iJu  Lamb  witnesses  and  declares  that  He  is  of 

ofOod,  vfhiefi  taketh  away  the  sin  of  world-wide  and  infinite  significance.    It 

ths  KJorW.— John  i.  29.  was  the  first  public  designation  of  Jesus 

OuB  Lord,  on  returning  from  His  Christ,  and  it  throws  into   exclusive 

temptation    in    the   wilderness,  came  prominence  one  aspect  of  His  work. 

straight  to  John  the  Baptist.    He  was  John  the  Baptist,  summing  up  the 

welcomed  with  these  wonderful   and  whole  of  former  revelation  which  con- 

rapluroos  words,  familiarity  with  which  centrated  in  Him,  pointed  a  designating 
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finger  to  Jesus,  and  said,  "That  is 
Hel"  My  text  is  the  sum  of  all  Chris- 
tian teaching  ever  since.  My  task,  and 
that  of  aU  my  brethren,  if  we  under- 
stand it  aright,  is  but  to  repeat  the  same 
message,  and  to  concentrate  attention 
on  the  same  fact^"  The  Lamb  of  Qod 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world. "  It  is  the  one  thing  needful  for 
you,  dear  friend,  to  believe.  It  is  the 
truth  that  we  all  need  most  of  all. 
There  is  no  reason  for  my  having  asked 
you  to  come  here  to-night  to  listen  to 
me,  except  that  I  may  beseech  you  to 
behold  for  yourselves  the  Lamb  of  Qod 
which  takes  away  the  world's  sin. 

I.  Now  let  me  ask  you  to  note,  first, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  world's  sin- 
bearer. 

The  significance  of  the  first  clause  of 
my  text,  '*  The  Lamb  of  God,"  is  de- 
plorably weakened  if  it  is  taken  to 
mean  only,  or  nudnly,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  sweetness  of  His  human 
nature,  is  gentle  and  meek  and  patient 
and  innocent  and  pure.  It  (f^eimean 
all  these,  thank  €k>d  1  But  it  was  no 
mere  description  of  disposition  which 
John  the  Baptist  conceived  himself  to 
be  uttering,  as  is  clear  by  the  words 
that  follow  in  the  next  clause.  His  rea- 
son for  selecting  (under  Divine  guid- 
ance, as  I  believe)  that  image  of  "  the 
Lamb  of  €k>d,"  went  a  great  deal  deep- 
er than  anything  in  the  temper  of  the 
Person  of  whom  he  was  speaking. 
Many  streams  of  ancient  prophecy  and 
ritual  converge  upon  this  emblem,  and 
if  we  want  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  the  designation,  *"  The  Lamb  of  Qod,' ' 
we  must  not  content  ourselves  with  the 
sentimentalisms  which  some  superficial 
readers  have  supposed  to  exhaust  the 
significance  of  Uie  expression  ;  but  we 
must  submit  to  be  led  back  by  John, 
who  was  the  summing  up  of  all  the  an- 
cient Revelation,  to  the  sources  in  that 
Revelation  from  which  he  drew  the 
metaphor. 

First  and  chiefest  of  these,  as  I  take 
it,  are  the  words  which  no  Jew  ever 
doubted  referred  to  the  Messias,  until 
after  He  had  come,  and  the  Rabbis 


would  not  believe  in  Him,  and  so  were 
bound  to  hunt  up  another  interpreta- 
tion^I  mean  the  great  words  in  the 
prophecy,  which,  I  suppose,  is  familiar 
to  most  of  us,  where  there  are  found 
two  representations,  one,  "  He  was  led 
as  a  Lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so 
He  opened  not  His  mouth,"  and  tlie 
other,  still  more  germane  to  the  purpose 
of  my  text,  "  The  Lord  hath  laid  on 
Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  ...  By 
His  knowledge  shall  He  justify  many, 
for  He  shall  bear  their  iniquities. ' '  John 
the  Baptist,  looking  back  through  the 
ages  to  that  ancient  prophetic  utter- 
ance, points  to  the  young  Man  standing 
by  his  side,  and  says,  "  There  it  is  ful- 
filled." 

But  the  prophetic  symbol  of  the 
Lamb,  and  the  thought  that  He  bore 
the  iniquity  of  the  many,  had  their 
roots  in  the  past,  and  pointed  back  to 
the  sacrificial  lamb,  the  lamb  of  the 
daily  sacrifice,  and  especially  to  the 
lamb  slain  at  the  Passover,  which  was 
an  emblem  and  sacrament  of  deliver- 
ance from  bondage.  Thus  the  concep- 
tions of  vicarious  suffering,  and  of  a 
death  which  is  a  deliverance,  and  of 
blood  which,  sprinkled  on  the  door- 
posts, guards  the  house  from  the  de- 
stroying angel,  are  all  gathered  into 
these  words. 

Nor  do  these  exhaust  the  sources  of 
this  figure,  as  it  comes  from  the  vener- 
able and  sacred  past  For  when  we 
read  "  the  Lamb  of  Ood,**  who  is  there 
that  does  not  recognize,  unless  his  eyes 
are  blinded  by  obstinate  prejudice,  a 
glance  backward  to  that  sweet  and 
pathetic  story  when  the  father  went  up 
with  his  son  to  the  top  of  Mount  Mo- 
riah,  and  to  the  boy's  question, "  Where 
is  the  lamb?"  answered,  '*My  son, 
God  Himself  will  provide  the  lamb  I*' 
John  says,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  that  God 
Jias  provided,  the  Sacrifice,  on  whom  la 
laid  a  world's  sins,  and  who  bears  them 
away." 

Note,  too,  the  universality  of  the 
power  of  Christ's  sacrificial  work. 
John  does  not  say,  "  the  tins,*'  as  tlie 
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Litany,  following  an  imperfect  transla- 
tion, makes  him  say.  But  he  says, 
**  The  iin  of  the  world/'  as  if  the  whole 
mass  of  human  transgression  was  bound 
together,  in  one  black  and  awful  bun- 
dle, and  laid  upon  the  unshrinking 
shoulders  of  this  better  Atlas,  who  can 
bear  it  all,  and  bear  it  all  away.  Tour 
sin,  and  mine,  and  every  man's,  they 
were  all  laid  upon  Jesus  Ohrfst. 

Now  remember,  dear  brethren,  that 
in  this  wondrous  representation  there 
lie,  plain  and  distinct,  two  things,  which 
to  me,  and  I  pray  they  may  be  to  you, 
are  the  very  foundation  of  the  €toepel 
that  we  have  to  trust  to.  One  is  that 
on, Christ  Jesus,  in  His  life  and  in  His 
death,  were  laid  the  guilt  and  the  conse- 
quences of  a  world's  sin.  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  ready  with  an  explanation  of 
how  that  is  possible.  That  it  is  a  fact 
I  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Christ 
Himself  and  of  Scripture  ;  that  it  is  in- 
oonsistcDt  with  the  laws  of  human  na- 
ture may  be  asserted,  but  never  can  be 
proved.  Theories  manifold  have  been 
invented  in  order  to  make  it  plain.  I 
do  not  know  that  any  of  them  have 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottomless. 
But  Christ  in  His  perfect  manhood, 
wedded,  as  I  believe  it  is,  to  true  Divin- 
ity, is  capable  of  entering  into— not 
merely  by  sympathy,  though  that  has 
much  to  do  with  it— such  closeness  of 
relation  with  human  kind,  and  with 
every  man,  as  that  on  Him  can  be  laid 
the  iniquity  of  ns  all. 

Oh  I  brethren,  what  was  the  meaning 
of  "  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized 
with,"  unless  the  cold  waters  of  the 
flood  into  which  He  unshrinkingly 
stepped,  and  allowed  to  flow  over  Him, 
were  made  by  the  gathered  accumula- 
tion of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world? 
Wliat  was  the  meaning  of  the  agony  in 
Gethsemane  ?  What  was  the  meaning 
of  that  most  awful  word  ever  spoken 
by  human  lips,  in  which  the  consdous- 
nesB  of  union  with,  and  of  separation 
from,  God,  were  so  marvellously  blend- 
ed, '^My  God  I  My  God  I  why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  Me?"  unless  then  the 
Gofltless  was  loaded  with  the  sins  of 


the  world,  which  rose  between  Him  and 
God? 

Dear  friends,  it  seems  to  me  that  un- 
less this  transcendent  element  be  fairly 
recognized  as  existing  in  the  passion 
and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  demeanor 
when  He  came  to  die  was  far  less  heroic 
and  noble  and  worthy  of  imitation  than 
have  been  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of 
people  who  drew  all  their  strength  to 
die  for  Him.  I  do  not  venture  to  bring 
a  theory,  but  I  press  upon  you  the  fact. 
He  bears  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  in 
that  awful  load  are  yours  and  mine. 

There  is  the  other  truth  here,  as 
clearly,  and,  perhaps,  more  directly, 
meant  by  the  selection  of  the  expres- 
sion in  my  text,  that  the  Sin-bearer  not 
only  carries,  but  carries  away,  the  bur- 
den that  is  laid  upon  Him.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  a  reference— in  addition 
to  the  other  sources  of  the  flgure  which 
I  have  indicated  as  existing  in  ritual, 
and  prophecy,  and  history— there  may 
be  a  reference  in  the  words  to  yet  an- 
other of  the  eloquent  symbols  of  that 
ancient  system  which  enshrined  truths 
that  were  not  peculiar  to  any  people, 
but  were  the  property  of  humanity. 
You  remember,  no  doubt,  the  singular 
ceremonial  connected  with  the  scape- 
goat, and  many  of  you  will  recall  the 
wonderful  embodiment  of  it  given  by 
the  Christian  genius  of  a  modern  painter. 
The  sins  of  the  nation  were  symbolically 
laid  upon  its  head,  and  it  was  carried 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  and 
driven  forth  to  wander  alone,  bearing 
away  upon  itself  into  the  darkness  and 
solitude— far  from  man  and  far  from 
God— the  whole  burden  of  the  nation's 
sins.  Jesus  Christ  takes  away  the  sin 
which  He  bears,  and  there  is,  as  I  believe, 
only  one  way  by  which  individuals,  or 
society,  or  the  world  at  large  can  thor- 
oughly get  rid  of  guilt  and  penal  conse- 
quences and  of  the  dominion  of  sin,  and 
that  is,  by  beholding  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  takes  upon  Himself,  that  He  may 
carry  away  out  of  sight,  the  sin  of  the 
world.  So  much,  then,  for  the  first 
thought  that  I  want  to  suggest  to  you. 

n.  Now  let  me  ask  you  to  look  with 
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me  at  a  second,  that  such  a  world's 
8in>bearer  is  the  world's  deepest  need. 

The  sacrifices  of  every  land  witness 
to  the  fact  that  homanitj  all  over  the 
world,  and  through  all  the  ages,  and 
under  all  Tarietles  of  culture,  has  been 
dimly  conscious  that  its  deepest  need 
was  that  the  fact  of  sin  should  be  dealt 
with.  I  know  that  there  are  plenty  of 
modem  ingenious  ways  of  explaining 
the  uniTersal  prevalence  of  an  idtar  and 
a  sacrifice,  and  the  slaying  of  innocent 
creatures,  on  other  grounds,  some  of 
which  I  think  it  is  not  uncharitable  to 
suppose  are  in  favor  mainly  because 
they  weaken  this  branch  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  conformity  of  Christian 
truth  with  human  necessities.  But  not- 
withstanding these,  I  venture  to  afltoi, 
with  all  proper  submission  to  wiser 
men,  that  you  cannot  legitimately  ex- 
plain the  universal  prevalence  of  sacri- 
fice—unless you  take  into  account  ss 
one— I  should  say,  the  main,  element  in 
it,  this  universally  diffused  sense  that 
things  are  wrong  between  man  and  the 
higher  Power ;  and  need  to  be  set  right 
even  by  such  a  method. 

But  I  do  not  need  to  appeal  only  to 
this  world-wide  fact  as  be W  a  declara- 
tion of  what  man's  deepest  need  is.  I 
would  appeal  to  every  man's  own  con- 
sciousness—hard though  it  be  to  get  at 
it ;  buried  as  it  is,  with  some  of  you, 
under  mountains  of  indifference  and 
neglect;  and  callous  as  it  is  with 
many  of  us  by  reason  of  indulgence  in 
habits  of  evil  I  believe  that  in  every 
one  of  us,  if  we  will  be  honest,  and  give 
heed  to  the  inward  voice,  there  does 
echo  a  response,  and  an  amen  to  the 
Scripture  dedaration,  **  God  hath  shut 
up  all  under  sin."  I  ask  you  about 
yourselves,  is  it  not  so  ?  Do  you  not 
know  that,  however  you  may  gloss  over 
the  thing,  or  forget  it  amid  a  whirl  of 
engagements  and  occupations,  or  try  to 
divert  your  thoughts  into  more  or  less 
noble  or  ignoble  channels  of  pleasures 
and  pursuits,  there  does  lie,  in  each  of 
our  hearts,  the  sense,  dormant  often, 
but  sometimes  like  a  snake  in  its  hiber- 
nation, waking  up  enough  to  move,  and 


sometimes  enough  to  sting— there  does 
Ite,  in  each  of  us,  the  consciousness  that 
we  are  wrong  with  Qod,  and  need 
something  to  put  us  right 

And,  brethren,  let  modem  philan- 
thropists of  all  sorts  take  this  lesson  :— 
The  thing  that  the  world  wants  is  to 
have  sin  dealt  with— dealt  with  in  the 
way  of  conscious  forgiveness;  dealt 
wiUi  in  the  way  of  drying  up  its  source, 
and  delivering  men  from  the  power  of 
it.  Unless  you  do  that,  I  do  not  say 
you  do  nothing,  but  you  pour  a  bottle 
f uU  of  cold  water  into  Vesuvius,  and 
try  to  put  the  fire  out  with  that.  Tou 
may  educate,  you  may  cultivate,  you 
may  refine ;  you  may  set  political  and 
economical  arrangements  right  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  newest  notions  of  the 
century,  and  what  then  ?  Why  I  the 
old  thing  will  just  begin  over  again, 
and  the  old  miseries  will  sppear  again, 
because  the  old  grandmother  of  them 
all  is  there,  the  sin  that  has  led  to  them. 

Now  do  not  misunderstand  me,  as  if 
I  were  warring  against  good  and  noble 
men  who  are  trying  to  remedy  the 
world's  evils  by  less  thorough  methods 
than  Christ's  Qospel.  They  will  do  a 
great  deal.  But  you  may  have  high 
education,  beautiful  refinement  of  cul- 
ture and  manners  ;  you  may  divide  out 
political  power  in  accordance  with  the 
most  democratic  notions ;  you  may 
give  everybody  **  a  living  wage,"  how- 
ever extravagant  his  notions  of  a  living 
wage  may  be.  You  may  carry  out  all 
these  panaceas  and  the  world  will 
groan  still,  because  you  have  not  dealt 
with  the  tap-root  of  all  the  mischief. 
Tou  cannot  cure  an  internal  cancer 
with  a  plaster  upon  the  little  finger. 
And  you  will  never  staunch  the  world's 
wounds  until  you  go  to  the  Physician 
that  has  balm  and  bandage,  even  Jesus 
Christ,  that  takes  away  the  sins  of  the 
world.  I  profoundly  distrust  all  these 
remedies  for  the  world's  misery  as  in 
themselves  Inadequate,  even  while  I 
would  help  them  all,  and  regard  them 
all  as  then  blessed  and  powerful,  when 
they  are  consequences  and  secondary 
results  of  the  Gospel,  the  first  task  of 
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which  is  to  deal  by  f  orgiyenest  and  by 
cleansing  with  individual  transgression. 

And  if  I  might  venture  to  go  a  step 
farther,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this 
aspect  of  our  Lord's  work  on  which 
Jcto  the  Baptist  concentrated  all  our 
attention  is  the  only  one  which  gives 
Him  power  to  sway  men«  and  which 
makes  the  Gospel—the  record  of  His 
work— the  kingly  power  in  the  world 
that  it  is  meant  to  be.  Depend  upon  it, 
that  in  the  measure  in  which  Christian 
teachers  fail  to  give  supreme  impor- 
tance to  that  aspect  of  Christ's  work 
they  fail  altogether.  There  are  many 
others  which,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
follow  in  my  conception  from  this  flrst 
one :  but  if,  as  is  obviously  the  tendency 
in  many  quarters  to-day,  Christianity 
be  thought  of  as  being  mainly  a  means 
of  social  improvement,  or  if  its  princi- 
ples of  action  be  applied  to  life  without 
that  basis  of  them  all,  in  the  cross 
which  takes  away  the  world's  iniquity, 
then  it  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  that 
such  a  Christianity  will  only  have  super- 
ficial effects,  and  that,  in  loving  sight 
of  this  central  thought,  it  will  have  cast 
away  all  its  power. 

I  beseech  you,  dear  brethren,  remem- 
ber this.  Jesus  Christ  is  something  more 
than  a  social  reformer,  though  He  is  the 
flrst  of  them,  and  the  only  one  whose 
work  will  last.  Jesus  Christ  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  lovely  pattern  of 
human  conduct,  though  He  is  that. 
Jesus  Christ  is  something  more  than  a 
great  religious  genius  who  set  forth  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  as  it  had  never  been 
set  forth  before.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  record  not  only  of  what 
He  said  but  of  what  He  ^liA;  not  only 
that  He  lived,  but  that  He  died.  And 
all  His  other  powers,  and  all  His  other 
benefits  and  blessings  to  society,  come 
as  results  of  His  dealing  with  Uie  hidi- 
vidnal  soul  when  He  takes  away  its 
guilt  and  reconciles  it  to  €k)d. 

HL  And  so,  lastly,  let  me  ask  you  to 
notice  that  this  Sin-bearer  of  the  world 
is  our  Sin- bearer  if  we  "  behold"  Him. 

John  was  simply  summoning  igno- 
rant eyes  to  look,  and  telling  of  what 


they  would  see.  But  his  call  is  sus- 
ceptible, without  violence,  of  a  far 
deeper  meaning.  This  is  really  the  one 
truth  that  I  want  to  press  upon  you, 
dear  friends,  '*  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God." 

What  is  that  beholding?  Surely  it  is 
nothing  else  than  my  recognizing  in 
Him  the  great  and  blessed  work  which 
I  have  been  trying  to  describe,  and  then 
resting  myself  upon  that  great  Lord 
and  sufficient  saodfice.  And  such  an 
exercise  of  simple  trust  is  well  named 
beholding,  because  they  who  believe  do 
see,  with  a  deeper  and  a  truer  vision 
than  sense  can  give.  Tou  and  I  can 
sec  Christ  more  really  than  these  men 
who  stood  round  Him,  and  to  whom 
His  flesh  was  "  a  veil"— as  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  calls  it— hiding  His  true 
divinity  and  work.  They  who  thus 
behold  by  faith  lack  nothing  either  of 
the  directness  or  of  the  certitude  that 
belong  to  vision.  "  Seeing  is  believ- 
ing," says  the  cynical  proverb.  The 
Christian  version  inverts  its  terms, 
*•  Believing  is  seeing."  '*  Whom  hav- 
ing not  seen  ye  love,  in  whom  though 
now  ye  see  Him  not,  yet  believing  ye 
rejoice." 

And  your  simple  act  of  "  beholding, " 
by  the  recognition  of  His  work  and  the 
resting  of  yourself  upon  it,  makes  the 
world's  Sin  bearer  your  Sin-bearer. 
You  appropriate  the  general  blessing, 
like  a  man  taking  in  a  little  piece  of  a 
boundless  prairie  for  his  very  own. 
Tour  possession  does  not  make  my  pos- 
session of  Him  less.  For  every  eye  gets 
its  own  beam.  And  however  many 
eyes  wait  upon  Him,  they  all  receive 
the  light  on  to  their  happy  eyeballs. 
You  can  make  Christ  your  own,  and 
have  all  that  He  has  done  for  the  world 
as  your  possession,  and  can  experience 
in  your  own  hearts  the  sense  of  your 
own  forgiveness  and  deliverance  from 
the  power  and  guilt  of  your  own  sin, 
on  the  simple  condition  of  looking  unto 
Jesus.  The  serpent  is  lifted  on  the 
pole,  the  dying  camp  cannot  go  to  it, 
but  the  filming  eyes  of  the  man  in  his 
last  gasp  may  turn  to  the  gleaming 
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image  hanging  on  tiigh ;  and  as  he  looks 
the  health  begins  to  tingle  back  into 
his  veins,  and  he  is  healed. 

And  ao»  dear  brethren,  behold  Him  ; 
for  unlees  jou  do,  though  He  has  borne 
the  world's  sin,  your  sin  will  not  be 
there,  but  will  remain  on  your  back  to 
crush  you  down.  "  O  Lamb  of  God, 
that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  upon  ijm." 


80ia  Lffisom  OF  asATimi  nox 

TSS  CXILITKBIAK  IIZF08ITI0N. 

By  Ret.  Horace  C.  Stanton.  Ph.D. 
[Presbyterian],  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Aikd  they  thaU  bring  tlte  glory  and  honor 
of  the  naiiont  into  tY.— Rev.  xid.  ^. 

Four  hundred  and  one  years  ago  the 
18th  of  last  October,  a  little  before  mid- 
night, the  watchers  on  the  Spanish 
ships  beheld  a  light— the  first  thing 
their  eyes  ever  saw  upon  the  Western 
hemisphere.  During  these  four  hun- 
dred years  the  world  has  accomplished 
more  than  through  the  fifty-five  hun- 
dred that  preceded.  Since  the  first 
white  man  dwelt  upon  this  continent 
there  has  not  been  a  single  twelve 
months  which  did  not  bring  reasons  to 
thank  God.  And  adequate  discussion 
in  one  discourse  of  all  the  causes  for 
thanksgiving  through  these  past  four 
centuries  of  our  history  is  beyond  the 
power  of  man.  Yet,  in  most  modest 
way,  we  note  some  lessons  of  gratitude 
from  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

See  the  wheat  and  oats.  All  grasses 
and  all  grains,  of  every  seed.  Ail  vege- 
tables and  all  vines.  Sugar  and  rice 
from  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  Bales 
from  the  cotton  belt,  but  made  now  by 
slaves  no  longer.  Trophies  from  the 
kingdom  of  com  and  rye,  flax,  hemp, 
silk.  Apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  quince, 
cherry.  Lemons  and  oranges  on  their 
trees.  Teas,  coffees,  chocolates,  spices, 
nuts.  All  oils  and  all  wines.  Every 
root  that  comes  from  the  soil ;  every 
berry  that  clusters  on  vines ;  every  fruit 
that  hangs  in  orchards.  The  prahies  of 
the  Dakotas  and  the  plantations  of  the 


Carolinas  bring  thehr  harvests  side  by 
side.  With  thran  are  the  wools. and 
ostrich  feathers  from  the  Ci^  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  varied  products  of  Li- 
beria. 

Heare  are  flocks,  herds,  horses;  the 
poultry  and  the  bees.  The  most  im- 
proved dairy  apparatus  of  the  world. 
Butter  without  weight,  and  the  largest 
cheese  ever  made.  While  Minnesota 
shows  her  pyramid  of  honey— three  tons 
in  one  weight— the  Green  Mountain 
State  exhibits  the  finest  display  of 
maple-sugar  ever  seen. 

Here  Is  nearly  every  fiower  known  to 
savage  or  civilised  man,  from  the  daisy 
white  to  the  Victoria  Begia  lily.  Here 
are  every  tree  indigenous  to  our  sdl, 
and  every  otho*  important  variety  of 
wood  on  earth.  Oh,  wcmderful  provi- 
dences which  God  has  hidden  under  the 
bark  of  trees,  in  thehr  roots,  and  beneath 
their  leaves  1  Among  these  proudly 
stands  the  camp  of  the  Michigan  lum- 
berman, with  the  largest  load  of  logs 
ever  drawn  by  a  single  team.  Round 
about  are  the  tributes  of  every  land, 
from  the  bamboos  of  Japan  and  the  rare, 
costly  woods  along  the  Amazon,  to  the 
titanic  trees  of  the  Mariposa  Grove. 

Here  are  plough,  mower,  twine-blnd- 
ing  reaper ;  all  weapons  of  forest  cul- 
ture and  of  husbandry ;  everything  that 
is  used  to  bring  from  the  earth  food, 
raiment,  or  shelter  for  man.  And  for 
all  that  agriculture  has  given,  horticul- 
ture has  shown,  forestry  has  devel- 
oped, we  praise  the  God  of  tiie  cedars 
of  Lebanon. 

But  our  thought  goes  below  the  sur* 
face  to  the  depths.  Back  of  that  relic 
of  earlier  days— the  red  pipe-stone  from 
which  the  sachems  made  their  calumets 
— are  petrifactions  from  New  Mexico, 
and  ancient  rocks  with  fossil  footprints 
of  prehistoric  reptiles,  beasts,  and  birds. 
Here  are  the  clays  for  pottery  and  porce- 
lain. Industries  in  petroleum  and  as- 
phalt. Chemical  exhibits,  soda,  borax, 
gypsum,  mica,  manganese.  Speoimois 
from  the  Mammoth  Cave.  And,  amid 
them,  we  hear  the  music  of  mineral 
waters  from  Saratoga  and  from  Mani- 
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ton.  For  building — limestone,  sand- 
stone, granite.  And  by  Italy's  white 
Carrara  for  monuments  and  statoaiy 
are  the  colored  nmrblee  of  Tennessee. 

The  economic  metals  with  those  for 
luxury  and  ornament.  There  are  coal 
and  iron  from  Pennsylvania.  Here  are 
the  largest  lumps  of  lead  and  doc  that 
ever  were  mined.  Nickel,  platinum, 
aluminum.  Bars  from  the  copper  lodes 
of  Wisconsin,  on  Lake  Superior's  shore, 
and  beside  Uiem  like  ingots  from  New 
South  Wales.  Here  is  the  original 
piece  of  gold  found  by  James  W.  Mar- 
shall in  the  tail  race  of  Sutter's  Mill, 
January  10th,  1848,  which  started  for 
San  P^tmdsco  the  modem  Argonauts, 
who  sailed  for  the  golden  fleece.  Near 
by  is  a  collection  of  gold  nuggets  worth 
150,000,  with  models  of  aUnost  all  the 
great  nuggets  of  the  world.  There 
Ck>lorado  and  Nevada  lift  on  high  their 
spoDs,  torn  from  the  bowels  of  the 
mountains  by  the  jewelled  teeth  of  dia- 
mond drills,  and  cast  them  round  the 
silver  statue  of  Montana.  These  ex- 
hibits represent  all  the  mines  of  all  the 
nations  ;  about  every  mineral  known  to 
man,  every  known  gem  or  precious 
stone ;  every  known  mining  appliance 
—chisels  that  will  pierce  through  a  mile 
of  solid  rock,  the  stamp-mill  and  the 
crusher,  whatever  is  used  to  evolve  a 
metaL  While  steam  and  electricity  are 
harnessed  now  where  formerly  only 
human  hands  could  toil. 

As  we  stand  between  tiie  miner's 
cabin  and  the  souvenirs  from  palaces  of 
bonanza  kings,  and  see  Mother  Earth  for 
milk  giving  streams  of  silver  and  gold, 
for  these  treasures  inexhaustible,  stored 
in  subterranean  chambers  many,  we 
thank  €k>d. 

See  this  machinery  1  Here  are  the 
largest  boilers  in  the  world  ;  crude  oil, 
]Hped  all  the  way  from  Ohio,  pouring 
in  to  feed  them.  Beside  these  hear  the 
wiiir  and  whiz  of  engines.  Before  us 
is  a  steam  engine  weighing  only  one 
half  ounce—so  small,  a  quarter  of  a  dol- 
lar would  be  an  ample  platform  for  it. 
By  it  the  AUis  engine  of  two  thousand 
horse-power.     Round  ab^ut  a  ^play 


of  engines  representing  the  greatest 
power  ever  centred  in  one  place— equal 
to  twenty  thousand  sinewy  steeds.  Ma- 
diines  to  stamp,  and  carve,  and  emboss  ; 
machines  to  sew,  knit,  embroider ;  ma- 
chines for  weaving  every  woof,  from  a 
silk  ribbon  to  a  carpet ;  every  machine 
employed  to  make  textile  fabrics ;  ma- 
chines to  test  strains,  torsion,  resistance 
of  e  very  kind.  Here  is  a  mechanism  on 
which  you  operate  as  on  a  type-writer, 
and  your  touch  casts  type  from  the 
molten  metal  and  sets  each  in  its  place. 
Here  is  a  press  which  in  one  second 
prints,  folds,  delivers  four  newspapers 
of  metropolitan  size.  And  close  by  is  a 
contrivance  for  redistributing  type  to 
be  used  again.  About  every  appliance 
known  for  utilizing  the  power  of  water 
or  of  steam.  And  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  making  of  any  and  all  ma- 
chinery. 

The  most  wonderful  and  amazing  tri- 
umphs of  human  inventive  skill  that  his- 
tory has  ever  seen  are  ciust^ed  around, 
thcdr  fingers  soft  as  silk  and  strong  as 
steel.  To  describe  them  one  must  use 
the  words  of  inspiration,  and  say,  as  did 
Ezekiel  when  lie  saw  the  heavenly 
wheels  driven  by  supernal  intelligence, 
"  The  spirit  of  the  living  creature  is  in 
the  wheels."  'Neath  the  portals  of 
these  Cyclopean  workshops  we  praise 
God  for  what  He  has  given  in  the  per- 
fecting of  machinery. 

See  yon  building,  upon  which  are 
written  the  names  of  the  electricians 
Morse,  Volta,  and  such  as  they.  See 
these  dynamos,  of  every  style  and  size, 
from  the  first  one  ever  constructed 
(1866)  to  the  largest  ever  made,  and  re- 
quiring a  special  edifice  for  itself. 
It  takes  twenty  -  four  thousand  horse- 
power to  generate  for  these  exhibits  of 
electricity  before  us.  Forging,  weld- 
ing, brazing  by  the  electric  spark. 
Magic  doors  open  and  shut  by  electric- 
ity as  you  pass  through  ;  so  you  need 
never  touch  them.  Here  is  a  Qerman 
search-light  that  by  ni^t  will  throw 
radiance  enough  for  a  garden  party 
upon  a  lawa  seventy-five  miles  away. 
Artistic  designs  in   iridescent  flame. 
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Amid  them  a  tower,  flashing  and  spark- 
ling with  innumerable  lights,  bears  the 
name  of  Edison.  How  much  that  sug- 
gests about  phonograph,  telephone, 
tachjscope,  and  all  the  rest  Here  is 
Gray's  telautograph  !  With  pencil  in 
your  hand  you  write.  And  a  thousand 
miles  away  another  pencil  moves  upon 
the  paper,  reproducing  your  chirogra- 
phy — every  curve,  dot,  dash,  exactly. 
And,  beside  it,  are  the  appliances  for 
cables  to  speak  from  continent  to  conti- 
nent 

The  largest,  most  phenomenal  display 
of  electricity  ever  seen.  The  fabled 
exploits  of  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter 
are  surpassed  by  their  actual  achieve- 
ments in  the  hands  of  man.  Out  by  the 
Grand  Basin  electric  fountains  throw 
up  their  blended  jets  of  many  a  hue, 
with  countless  combinations  of  most 
exquisite  beauty.  And  they  seem  to 
symbolize  the  varied,  inexhaustible 
forms  in  which  these  subtle  forces  of 
electricity,  magnetism',  galvanism,  may 
become  subservient  to  man.  As  we 
stand  in  Electricity  Hall,  where  the 
rahibow-colored  lightnings  play  and 
leap  and  laugh  for  man,  and  think  what 
human  genius,  led  by  €k>d,  has  already 
wrought  in  these  palaces  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  we  find  here  a  prophecy  of 
unimagined  discoveries  yet  to  come. 
And  for  this  promise  of  the  future  we 
thank  the  Great  Electrician  of  the  skies.  - 

Next  is  the  largest  edifice  ever  reared 
upon  the  planet,  equal  to  four  Roman 
Colosseums ;  the  iron  in  its  roof  enough 
to  make  two  Brooklyn  Bridges ;  the 
greatest  standing  army  of  Europe  could 
be  mobilized  within  its  walls.  A  city 
by  itself.  Yet  not  sufficient  to  exhibit 
the  specimens  of  manufactures.  They 
sweep  away  beyond  it.  Glassware, 
paints,  perfumery,  laces,  and  all  fancy 
work.  Almost  every  manufactured  arti- 
cle employed  by  man  or  woman  in  any 
phase  of  human  life  upon  the  globe. 
Among  the  leathers,  almost  every  animal 
skin  that  was  ever  used  by  human  kind, 
from  the  feathered  pelt  of  the  songstress 
to  the  hide  of  the  elephant  Here  the 
largest  machinery  belt  on  earth  ;  there 


Sweden  shows  the  Icmgest  band-«aw 
ever  made.  Jewels  I  Ftom  the  uncut 
stones  of  the  Kimberly  fields  to  Tiffany's 
polished  brilliant  worth  $100,000  and 
his  $dOO,000  necklace  of  assorted  pearls. 
India  with  ivory  and  shawls  from  Cash- 
mere. China  with  metal-work  and 
lacquer.  Behold  the  consummate  skill 
and  patience  of  Japan  ;  Russia  with  her 
furs ;  England  with  the  fruit  of  her 
looms.  The  exquisite,  inimitable  finish 
of  the  fabrics  of  the  French  republic 
contrasted  with  the  more  substantial 
but  almost  as  elegant  products  of  the 
German  Empire  ;  Austria  nearly  equal 
to  either.  E  verything  pertaining  to  do- 
mestic or  international  travel,  from  the 
South  American  forest  canoe  to  the 
ocean  racer :  from  the  first  steam  en- 
gine ever  run  upon  our  soil  to  the  most 
massive  locomotives  in  existence.  To 
enumerate  them  all  the  work  of  many 
hours  ;  to  see  them  the  labor  of  many 
days. 

And  the  products  of  our  fatherland, 
in  number,  originality,  inventive  power, 
are  most  wonderful  of  all.  Among  all 
competitors,  Columbia  takes  the  palm. 
Thank  God  for  the  overwhelming  dis- 
plays in  these  palaces  of  industry. 

Beside  the  hundred-handed  industries 
are  the  sciences,  hundred-eyed.  They 
have  reared  a  building  with  eveiy  de- 
vice for  the  nurture  of  God's  little  ones. 
Teaching  methods  that  test  and  train  in 
body  and  in  mind  ;  showing  the  sym- 
bols of  academic  life ;  schools  for  the 
dumb  and  blind  ;  exhibits  of  great  pub- 
lishing houses—masterpieces  of  litera- 
ture ;  the  resources  of  natural  history  ; 
the  codes  of  government.  Jurisprudence, 
medicine,  engineering,  commerce ;  illus- 
trating great  charities ;  all  sanitation 
and  hygiene.  Every  type  of  architec- 
ture known  to  man— from  the  Austra- 
lian squatter's  hut  to  the  temple  by  the 
Nile.  All  that  music  can  produce. 
And  in  this  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  see 
trophies  in  sculpture  and  painting  from 
every  polite  nation.  For  these  things 
give  thanks  to  the  God  of  Beauty. 

And  a  palace  by  itself  was  requisite 
to  (exhibit  the  products  of  woman'a 
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heart,  and  brain,  and  facile  fingers. 
This  is  the  land  in  which  she  began  to 
enter  upon  her  true  empire,  bringing 
the  crown  and  bloom  to  our  modern 
dvilizatioii.  For  the  work  of  Christian 
womanhood  at  home  and  in  heathen 
lands  we  praise  the  Gkxl  who  hath  a 
mother's  heart. 

Note  these  mansions,  which  represent 
oar  States.  Massachusetts  reproduces 
the  house  of  Governor  John  Hancock, 
from  Beacon  Hill.  In  it  a  painting 
of  the  log  cottage  of  her  early  gov^- 
emor,  Bradford,  with  sentinels  around 
it  to  warn  against  Indian  f  00s.  Around 
this  picture  the  portraits  of  a  great 
multitude  of  men  and  women  of 
genius  and  fame  from  the  old  Bay 
State.  Virginia  reproduces  Mount  Ver- 
non, filled  with  relics  of  Randolph, 
Madison,  Jefferson,  and  the  Father  of 
hi8Ck)untry.  Pennsylvania  presents  her 
sacred  bell,  which,  in  the  Revolutionary 
day,  proclaimed  "  liberty  throughout  all 
the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  there- 
of," while  West  Virginia  shows  the  sofa 
on  which  sat  Grant  and  Lee  to  close 
the  Civil  War.  A.nd  here  is  the  corn 
palace  of  Iowa.  You  young  empires 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  can  you  vie  with 
these  eastern  commonwealths,  the  Key- 
stone State  and  the  State  of  Empire  ? 
And  Washington  gathers  trophies  from 
the  coal  measures,  the  forests,  and  the 
farms  of  Puget  Sound,  and  she  an- 
swers, "Come  and  see."  While  Cali- 
fornia points  to  her  vintage,  her  or- 
chards, her  mines,  and  her  scenery,  and 
she  answers,  "  Come,  see,  stay." 

But  above  them  see  that  stately  tem- 
ple which  is  the  symbol  of  our  Govern- 
ment Beneath  it,  or  hard  by,  the 
Smithsonian  Museum,  with  all  the  wild 
creatures  of  the  national  domain— here 
before  the  white  man  came.  The  aqua- 
ria and  marine  collection,  suggesting 
the  harvests  the  waters  yield  without 
man's  planting  or  his  culture,  from  the 
mountain  trout  to  the  fur-bearing  seal 
and  leviathan  that  once  sported  off  Nan- 
tucket Relics  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can savages,  their  customs  and  antiqui- 
ties.    The  work  of  the  Coast  Survey, 


whose  De  Sotos  and  De  Leons  have  fol- 
lowed exploration's  tangled  circuits  far 
into  the  Arctic  snows.  The  Army, 
with  all  its  uniforms,  from  the  old  Con- 
tinental to  the  modem  Zouave.  All 
weapons-— the  poisoned  blow -gun,  the 
ancient  flint-lock,  thence  up  to  the  can- 
non that  aims  and  fires  in  one  minute 
forty-two  shots  as  big  around  as  your 
arms  ;  while  above  the  latter  towers  the 
largest  siege  gun  ever  wrought.  The 
Navy  puts  beside  the  old  war  boat  of 
the  Vikings  her  mightiest  ironclad ; 
and,  beside  that,  the  apparatus  for  the 
rescue  of  life  along  our  shores.  Amid 
these  symbols  of  forces  and  fleets  are 
specimens  of  American  inventions  in 
the  greater  arts  of  peace. 

In  the  Department  of  State,  beneath 
its  rotunda,  the  fathers  of  the  republic 
look  down  upon  us.  They  builded  bet- 
ter than  they  knew.  Not  more  inter- 
esting in  the  Convent  of  La  Rabida  is 
the  original  commission  from  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  which  made  Columbus 
"  admiral  of  the  ocean  seas,"  than  are 
these  other  treasures  from  the  old  colo- 
nial days— the  first  lightning-rod  made 
by  Franklin  ;  the  drum  that  beat  at 
Bunker  Hill ;  the  sword  of  Warren ; 
the  brass  piece  that  was  taken  when 
Yorktown  and  Cornwallis  fell ;  the  his- 
toric battle  flags ;  the  sacred  relics  of 
our  heroic  dead.  In  this  citadel  of  the 
republic,  girded  with  palaces,  weafljrm 
that  never  had  nation  prouder  shibbo- 
leth than  ours — "  I  am  an  American  citi- 
zen." 

And  what  is  the  secret  of  it  all? 
Beneath  that  rotunda  lies  the  Bible  that 
came  over  in  the  Mayflower.  Yonder 
the  Bible  Society  shows  the  Word  print- 
ed in  three  hundred  tongues.  From 
this  came  the  piety  of  the  Puritan  and 
the  pluck  of  the  pioneer.  From  this 
the  inspiration  to  everything  we  ever 
did  that  was  worth  the  doing.  The 
false  religions  of  the  world  are  empti- 
ness beside  the  cross  of  Christ,  in  whom 
dwells  "  the  fulness  of  the  Gkxlhead 
bodily."  Because  from  this  came  the 
teachings  by  which  our  people  have 
been  bound  with  greater  unity  than  ever 
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in  the  past,  that  the  soars  of  conflict 
may  be  f  ox^gotten  and  we  may  be  as 
one  tribe  in  Israel  we  praise  God  1 
From  this  Gospel  came  our  relations  of 
peace  with  evay  power  on  earth.  For 
the  international  ocmiity,  growing  mwe 
and  more  into  a  sense  of  universal 
brothertiood,  we  bless  Him. 

With  the  lessons  of  hope  and  courage 
come  those  of  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity. Through  every  nation  of  the 
world  shall  be  .felt  the  influence  of  this 
Exposition.  In  the  capitals  of  Europe 
it  shall  be  told,  and  dark-faced  men  on 
the  banks  of  tlie  Congo  shidl  recount 
the  story.  From  Florida,  forever  green, 
and  from  Alaskan  valleys,  o'erhung 
with  everlasting  frosts ;  from  Plymouth 
Rock  and  from  the  slopes  of  the  Sierras 
tlie  sons  and  daughters  of  the  republic 
have  come  up.  Ck>lumbia,  Canada, 
Mexico,  England,  Rusda.  Germany, 
France,  Austria  and  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Turkey.  Hungary,  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  India,  Siam,  Australia, 
Java  and  Japan,  the  Bedouins  from 
North  Africa,  the  Zulus  from  the  South, 
Laplanders  and  Esquimaux,  the  war- 
riors of  Dahomey  and  Hawallans  from 
the  Southern  Seas  have  hither  sent 
their  scms,  and  men  of  many  realms  ap- 
pear along  our  streets.  The  universe, 
by  kingdoms,  right  wheel  I  Advance  ! 
And  the'nations  of  the  earth  go  march- 
ing by,  bearing  before  them  symbols  of 
every  human  achievement  for  six  thou- 
sand years.  Behold  man  and  his  works  ! 
From  mementoes  of  tribes  that  perished 
long  ago,  like  the  Cliff  Dwdlers.  of 
origin  mysterious  and  history  unknown, 
to  the  great  triumphs  of  to-day  inearth, 
water,  air,  and  fire.  Whatever  man 
has  done  in  the  wild  wood  or  in  the 
deep  sea,  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth  or 
upon  the  mountains,  on  plain  or  in  city, 
everything  valuable  or  marvellous  in 
industry  or  art  The  Egyptian  obelisks 
and  the  Roman  arch,  that  have  stood 
through  all  the  centuries,  say  each  unto 
the  other,  "  It  is  the  one  most  stupen- 
dous pageant  of  all  history ;  the  most 


comprehensive,  complete,  oolossal  dis- 
play in  the  annals  of  the  human  rape." 
For  did  not  Gknl  make  man  in  His  own 
image  ?  Is  not  this  genius  but  a  spark 
of  light  from  Him  ?  We  thank  God  for 
Uiis  lesson  upon  the  divinity  of  the  ori- 
gin of  man. 

In  imagination  I  see  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers on  the  stem  New  England  coast. 

**  Amid  the  storm  they  «iiig, 
Nor  heed  the  winter  dresr. 
While  the  wsklng  aisles  of  the  forest  ring 
To  their  hymn  of  lofty  cheer.*' 

And  to  their  faith  there  comes  re- 
sponse. From  the  sunburst  above  the 
city  by  the  inland  sea  a  voice  saith, 
"  Lo,  thus  shall  it  be  unto  the  land  that 
feareth  God.  They  shall  bring  the 
glory  and  honor  of  tlie  nations  into  it" 
That  century  plant  in  Horticultural 
Hall  may  have  taken  one  hundred  years 
to  blossom.  Yet  after  it  flowers  it  must 
die.  This  bloom  of  a  puissant  nation's 
life  took  four  centuries  of  growth  ;  but 
after  it  shall  come  still  richer  efflores- 
cence. The  flowers  in  Jackson  Park 
are  faded  now.  Abandoned  is  the 
Court  of  Honor.  Among  its  deserted 
palaces  around  the  autumn  winds  like 
dirges  moan.  But  let  the  entire  repub- 
lic become  a  Court  of  Honor,  in  which 
all  that  is  noble  shall  be  seen.  Through 
all  our  borders  let  palaces  arise.  And 
when  the  Dream  City  shall  have  be- 
come but  a  memory  of  the  distant  past ; 
when,  where  the  fathers  are,  the  sons 
shall  be,  even  then  shall  the  record  of 
this  memorable  year  be  a  tremendous 
inspiration.    Praise  Him  I 

Oh,  city  of  fountains  and  statues,  in- 
numerable thy  vistas  of  beauty  and 
light,  thy  pinnacles  and  palaces,  thy 
colonnades  and  thy  domes  ;  the  names 
of  earth's  great  ones  emblazoned  on  thy 
panels,  thy  cloud-capped  towers,  thy 
gorgeous  palaces,  thy  solemn  temples 
shall  dissolve.  But  thou  hast  given  us 
loftier  conception  of  that  Whiter  City 
to  which  €k>d  shall  bring  the  glory  and 
honor  of  the  nations  forever,  that  they 
may  look  upon  His  handiwork,  sur- 
passing that  of  men.  O  Columl^an 
Exposition  I  In  this  sweet  home,  whose 
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eadgii  Is  the  Stripes  and  Che  Stan,  thou 
hast  suggested  the  sweeter  home  that 
cometh,  where  all  stripes  shall  be  for- 
gotten and  the  stars  shall  veign  alone. 
O  Ood  I  let  the  nation  praise  Thee. 
Amen  and  Amen. 


TBI  nOBUDC  OF  Lm 

Bt  Ps9BiDJUiT  Isaac  H.  Ektleb, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Gbovs  Citt,  Pa. 

Fo/r  a  fiMHi'f  Ufe  eomUteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  thinffs  tohieh  hs  po$- 
«eM0l^— Lake  zIL  15. 

In  science  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that 
life  Is  produced  by  Uf e.  The  hypothe- 
sis of  spootaneoos  generation  has  failed 
of  demonstration.  Huxley  and  Spen- 
cer and  other  great  scientists  have  con- 
ceded that  in  the  history  of  scientific 
Inrestigation  there  is  no  Instance  in 
which  the  living  has  proceeded  from 
the  non-Hving.  Notwithstanding  the 
subtle  Investigations  of  learned  scien- 
tists, and  notwithstanding  pronounced 
materialistic  prepossessions  of  many  stu- 
dents of  nature,  without  a  single  ezcep- 
tfam  among  those  who  rank  high  in  this 
department  of  knowledge,  the  produc- 
tion of  Hfe  by  life  Is  conceded  to  be  an 
established  law  of  nature. 

Two  solutions  of  the  origin  and  per- 
sistence of  life  may  be  admitted  as  pos- 
sible. The  one  Is  the  conception  of  an 
eternal  series  of  children  and  fathers 
throui^  which  life  has  propagated  It- 
self from  an  Infinite  past.  The  other  is 
the  belief  In  one  great  central  Life 
which  without  any  beginning  is  the 
primal  parent  of  all  other  lives.  The 
former  is  mechanical  and  atheistic. 
Bom  of  the  denial  of  a  creative  inteDi- 
gence  It  conceives  of  an  endless  series 
of  ancestors.  Back  and  back  in  an  in- 
finite regress  of  effects  and  causes,  it 
stops  short  of  the  recognition  of  a  per- 
sonal and  absolute  €tod.  The  latter  is 
the  conception  of  theism.  Recognizing 
the  universe  as  the  well-ordered  plan  of 
a  DlTine  intelligence,  it  conceives  of  a 
penonal  and  absolute  Spirit  which  Is  at 


once  the  author  and  diiposOT  of  life  and 
being. 

Atheism  in  whatever  form  conceived 
has  failed  to  satisfy  the  reason  and  con- 
science of  men.  As  an  alternative  of 
thdsm  it  meets  no  response  In  the  con- 
stitution of  man.  It  possesses  no  prin- 
ciple of  organization.  It  Is  destructive 
of  science  and  order.  It  answers  no 
questions.  It  solves  no  problem.  It  Is 
barren  and  unfruitful  In  both  science 
and  religion.  It  makes  man  the  riddle 
and  the  jest  of  being. 

On  the  other  hand  theism,  or  the  doc- 
trine of  a  personal,  absolute  intelligence. 
Is  the  first  assumption  of  science. 
Around  this  conception  as  an  organiz- 
ing principle  gather  the  illustrious 
names  of  all  aii^es.  Socrates,  Plato. 
Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Newton,  Sir  John 
Herschel,  Emanuel  Kant,  Laplace,  and, 
in  the  judgment  of  many  recent  scien- 
tists, the  thrice  illustrious  name  of 
Charles  Darwin,  eloquently  testify  to 
the  fitting  response  which  the  doctrine 
of  a  personal  €k>d  meets  in  the  enlight- 
ened reason  and  conscience  of  men. 

Upon  this  broad  thesis  of  a  creative 
intelHgence  absolute  and  divine  must 
rest  any  possible  or  tenable  solution  of 
the  problem  of  life.  Whether  life  con- 
sists or  does  not  consist  In  wealth  of 
environment ;  whether  it  comes  direct 
from  the  Creative  Hand  perfect  and 
complete  In  its  mUlion  varied  forms  and 
so  persists ;  or  whether  from  a  few  po- 
tential types  through  lapse  of  ages  and 
modifjring  environment,  it  evolves  into 
the  countless  varieties  of  animal  and 
vegetable  forms,  making  a  living  gar- 
niture for  earth  and  sky  and  sea,  can 
find  answer  and  warrant  In  theism  alone. 

Two  solutions  of  life,  each  claiming 
to  be  theistic  and  In  harmony  with  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  revelation,  divide 
the  thought  of  men  prominent  in  sci- 
ence. Both  recognize  God  as  the  au- 
thor and  source  of  life.  The  one  con- 
ceives of  each  living  form  as  leaving  the 
Creative  Hand  with  mechanical  perfec- 
tion, pre-adapted  to  an  environment 
already  determined  and  persisting  un- 
changed through  continued  propaga- 
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tion.  The  other  with  no  less  recogni- 
tion of  Di?ine  efficiency  limits  the  crea- 
tive flat  to  the  production  of  a  few 
potential  types,  leaving  wide  room  for 
the  evolution  of  the  varied  forms  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life. 

As  an  hypothesis  this  phase  of  evolu- 
tion has  gained  wide  currency.  8ir 
John  Herschel,  Sir  William  Thompson, 
Dr.  William  Carpenter,  Owen,  Dawson, 
Gray  and  Dana  profess  to  find  in  the 
hypothesis  of  theisttc  evolution  the  ac- 
cordant and  rational  interpretation  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  As  a  working 
theory  for  science  it  is  far-reaching  in 
its  results.  As  a  scientific  statement  of 
the  progressive  unfolding  of  the  crea- 
tive purpose,  liaving  its  orighi  in  one 
central  divine  life  and  moving  forward 
to  the  realization  of  a  divinely  ordained 
plan,  it  invokes  the  deepest  feelings  of 
sublimity  and  wonder. 

Whether  God  by  successive  acts  of 
His  creative  might  called  into  being 
each  and  every  form  in  which  life  mani- 
fests itself ;  whether  tlirough  long  ages 
of  physical  and  spiritual  environment 
the  primal  types,  endowed  as  they  must 
have  been  with  the  hidden  potencies  of 
conscious  thought  and  feeling,  evolved 
our  complex  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life,  is  a  question  for  speculation,  but 
not  for  dogmatic  statement  God  in 
His  written  Word  has  given  us  the  fact, 
but  not  the  method  of  His  creative 
power.  Whether  on  scientific  grounds 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution  is  the  divine  order  of  nature, 
is  a  problem  which  appeals  to  the  spirit 
of  scientific  inquiry.  It  is  a  question 
entirely  aside  from  the  doctrines  of 
evangelical  Christianity.  It  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  serious  and  honest  considera- 
tion of  intelligent  thought,  freed  from 
all  biasing  prepossessions.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem worthy  to  be  determined  by  labo- 
rious and  persistent  research  in  the  inter- 
est of  truth  and  science.  It  is  not  a 
problem  for  the  theologian.  It  is  a 
question  of  physical  science.  It  has  no 
vital  relation  to  Christian  theology. 
Christianity  deals  with  life  as  it  is,  and 
not  with  speculative  theories  of  its  ori- 


gin and  persiBtence.  With  the  bare 
statement  that  God  breathed  into  man's 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  the  Bible 
launches  a  philosophy  of  life  which 
loolLsnot  so  much  to  beginnlBg  as  to 
end ;  not  so  much  to  origin  as  to  des- 
tiny ;  not  so  much  to  aggregate  life  as 
to  individual  life ;  not  so  much  to  its 
environment  as  to  its  essential  nature  ; 
not  so  much  to  what  life  has  as  to  what 
life  is  and  is  to  be. 

The  text  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
Master  was  His  most  notable  utterance 
upon  the  philosophy  of  life  while  He 
tabernacled  with  men.  It  was  the  reve- 
lation of  the  law  of  life.  Silent  as  He 
was  upon  the  divine  method  of  crea- 
tion, when  He  spoke  of  the  law  and 
order  of  individual  life  He  was  most 
explicit  and  clear.  Not  what  we  pos- 
sess, but  what  we  are  and  shall  be ;  not 
possession  and  accretion,  but  evolution 
and  growth ;  not  an  adding  to  from 
without,  but  a  development  from  with- 
in, is  the  law  and  order  of  individiial 
life. 

To  the  principle  of  eyolution,  as  the 
manifest  law  of  man's  personal  and  in- 
dividual life,  our  text  logically  leads. 

I.  No  physical  agency  outcdde  of  life 
itself  can  be  the  source  or  cause  of 
physical  life.  The  dormant  life-germ  in 
the  smallest  acorn  possesses  potentially 
the  fully  develot)ed  life  of  the  sturdy 
oak.  Boil,  rain  and  sunshine  minister 
not  life,  but  the  conditions  of  life.  Life 
is  not  found  in  soil,  rain  and  sunshine. 
These  do  not  impart  life  to  the  growing 
and  expanding  oak.  They  are  but  the 
physical  environment  by  which  germi- 
nal life  is  evoked.  The  thought  scarce- 
ly needs  iteration,  that  In  every  form  of 
vegetable  life  the  principle  holds  good, 
that  life  consiBts  not  in  environment, 
but  in  the  evolution  of  its  own  poten- 
cies. There  Is  no  life  in  soil,  no  life  in 
moisture,  none  in  sunshine.  life  is 
only  in  life,  and  evolved  from  life. 

Animal  life  as  manifested  in  the  high- 
est as  well  as  in  the  lowest  forms  of  or- 
ganization conforms  to  the  same  law  of 
inner  growth.  Food,  drink,  raiment, 
and  the  thousand  favoring  conditions 
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which  minifiter  to  our  physical  well- 
being,  poeseas  no  germ  or  element  of 
life  which  can  in  any  sense  become  a 
part  or  constitnent  of  the  vital  principle 
which  animates  and  throbs  in  every 
nenre  and  fibre  of  our  complex  physi- 
cal organism.  Biological  chemistry  in 
its  most  subtle  analyses  has  failed  to 
show  that  a  single  atom  of  matter  over 
has  been  or  can  be  transmuted  into  the 
vital  principle  which  animates  the 
countless  living  and  moving  forms  of 
physical  nature.  This  is  altogether  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  a  thorough- 
going materialism.  Life  consists  not  in 
material  units.  Life  consists  only  in 
life  and  in  the  divine  possibilities  of  its 
evolution. 

At  the  risk  of  redundancy  I  would 
make  it  dear  that  life,  as  an  organizing 
and  ^animating  principle  in  all  vegetable 
and  animal  forms,  is  evolved  from  life 
itself ;  that  its  growth  is  not  due  to  ac- 
cretions of  material  atoms.  Matter 
never  becomes  life.  Nature  knows  no 
process  by  which  inert  matter  can  be 
changed  or  transmuted  into  the  vital 
principle.  The  materials  out  of  which 
life  weaves  for  itself  an  organism  and  a 
home  are  diverse  from  life  itself.  Is 
the  thought  clear  that  life  grows  from 
within  ?  Is  the  thought  dear  that  rain 
and  sunshine  and  the  fertilizing  ele- 
ments of  the  soil  are  but  the  materials 
out  of  which  life  weaves  for  itself  a 
physical  organism  ?  Is  it  dear  that  en- 
vironment does  not  impart  life,  but 
evokes  it  f  The  thought  rightly  con- 
ceived is  a  sdentific  truth  of  greatest 
moment  It  is  the  acientiflc  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Saviour's  words,  "  For  a 
man's  life  oonslsteth  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  which  he  possess- 
oth." 

n.  Analogous  to  the  evolution  of  the 
vital  prindple  is  the  growth  and  devd- 
opment  of  our  mental  life.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  the  peculiar  phase  of  evolu- 
tion to  which  we  have  referred  has  its 
:  fullest  application.  Theories  of  educa- 
tion are  as  diverse  as  men's  conceptions 
of  the  law  and  order  of  mental  giowth. 
Men   have  erroneously   concdved   of 


truth  as  having  its  origin  in  an  objec- 
tive world.  They  have  looked  upon 
education  as  the  process  of  imparting  it 
to  the  human  mind,  as  if  the  mind  were 
a  mere  receptivity.  All  such  theories 
overlook  the  fundamental  fact  of  our 
mental  life,  that  truth  is  within  us. 
Knowledge  is  not  objective,  but  sub- 
jective. Sdence  has  its  origin  in  the 
human  soul.  Physical  nature,  working 
out  the  thought  and  purpose  of  an  in- 
telligrat  Creator,  evokes  the  truths  of 
sdence  germinal  in  every  rational  soul. 
Truth  is  in  all  alike.  Every  axiom  and 
proposition  of  £uclid,  and  every  mathe- 
matical relation  conceived  by  Newton 
or  Laplace,  is  potential  in  the  infant 
mind  and  prophetic  of  almost  infinite 
possibQities.  Mathematics  is  a  sdence 
of  mental  concepts  and  not  a  science  of 
material  entities.  Truth  is  within  the 
soul,  and  responds  only  to  the  divine 
thought  manifested  in  nature.  In  the 
words  of  Browning  we  can  say,  "  There 
is  an  inmost  centre  in  us  all  where  truth 
abides  in  fulness ;  and  a  round  wall 
upon  wan,  the  gross  fiesh  hems  it  in, 
this  perfect,  clear  perception-— which  is 
truth.  A  baflling  and  perverting  car- 
nal mesh  binds  it  and  makes  all  error  ; 
and  to  know  rather  consists  in  opening 
out  a  way  whence  the  imprisoned 
splendor  may  escape,  than  in  effecting 
entry  for  a  light  supposed  to  be  with- 
out." And  again  :  "  Watdi  narrowly 
the  demonstration  of  a  truth,  its  birth, 
and  you  trace  back  the  effluence  to  its 
spring  and  source  within  us."  The 
study  of  nature  and  of  books  and  the 
tuition  of  the  skilled  master  have  no 
efficacy  in  imparting  truth.  Truth  is 
not  imparted.  Truth  is  evoked.  Truth 
is  subjective,  not  objective.  Truth  is 
life,  not  organism.  The  material  world 
with  its  myriad  beneficent  forms  and 
adaptations  has  no  power  to  read  truth 
into  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  mind 
which  reads  truth  Into  nature.  Truth 
is  of  God  and  divinely  implanted  in  the 
soul.  In  the  thought  of  the  poet, 
"  Truth  is  lodged  alike  in  all,  the  low- 
est as  the  highest.  Some  slight  film, 
the  interposing  bar  which  binds  a  soul 
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and  makes  the  idiot,  just  as  makes  the 
sage,  the  film  removed,  the  happy  out- 
let whence  truth  issues  proudly." 

Is  the  thought  dear,  that  intellectual 
environment  contains  not  the  essence  of 
truth  ?  Is  the  thought  clear,  that  the 
study  of  nature  and  of  books  and  the 
tuition  of  the  learned  master  are  but 
conditions  of  intellectual  growth  ?  Do 
we  understand  our  intellectual  life  to 
be  an  evolution  of  those  germinal  prin- 
ciples of  truth  which  €k)d  with  His  own 
image  has  stamped  upon  the  human 
soul  ?  If  so,  we  apprehend  the  law  of 
mental  growth  and  the  true  philosophy 
of  education. 

2.  But  more  apparent  is  this  law  of 
life  within  the  realm  of  man's  SDSthetic 
and  moral  nature.  As  all  truth  and  sci- 
ence are  germinal  in  the  Intellect,  so  all 
art  and  beauty  are  implicit  in  man*8 
higher  and  aesthetic  nature.  The  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven,  the  art  dr^uns 
of  Raphael,  the  sculptured  forms  of 
Phidias,  the  poetic  fancies  of  Homer 
and  Keats,  lie  dormant  in  the  mind  of 
the  ragged  urchin  that  wanders  through 
our  streets.  Here  in  this  wide  realm  of 
human  life,  where  sensations  and  emo- 
tions and  all  that  determines  human 
character  make  conspicuous  man's  as- 
cendancy over  all  other  forms  of  organ- 
ized life,  is  the  potent  manifestation  of 
the  principle  of  evolution.  Music, 
heaven's  divinest  gift  to  earth,  dwells 
potential  in  the  heart.  Chord,  melody 
and  harmony  have  no  existence  in  a 
material  world.  Is  the  art  sense,  the 
poetic  fancy,  the  visions  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  the  frescoes  of  Angelo,  **The 
Last  8upper"  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a 
mere  acquisition  from  a  world  of  sense  ? 

We  will  conceive  the  science  of  edu- 
cation better  when  we  understand  that 
the  human  soul  possesses  in  germ  every 
attribute  of  the  heavenly  and  divine. 
All  thlagsin  heaven  and  in  earth  which 
appeal  to  the  sensibilities  are  ours  by 
original  endowment.  The  rainbow  hues 
which  paint  the  tiny  flower  ;  the  sweet- 
est sounds  of  purling  brooks  and  war- 
bling birds ;  the  orchestral  harmonies 
of  sight  and  sound  are  mental  contribu- 


tious  to  the  world  around.  Strip  the 
material  world  of  all  the  soul  contributes 
of  grace  and  beauty ;  draw  a  line  of 
separation  between  that  which  is  pure- 
ly material  and  distinct  from  our  men- 
tal life  and  that  within  us  which  gilds 
the  myriad  forms  of  nature  with  ten 
thousand  added  beauties,  and  the  outer 
world  is  inane  and  dull  indeed.  AU 
science,  all  art,  all  beauty  dwells  in  the 
human  soul— fitthig  and  finite  counter- 
part of  that  absolute  Intelligence  in 
whose  image  and  likeness  we  were 
made. 

Qod  has  no  thought  of  nature,  no 
concept  of  beauty,  no  attribute  of  love 
and  goodness,  no  poetic  fancy  or  dream 
of  unrealized  glory  which  He  does  not 
share  with  the  life  which  bears  His 
image.  Education  is  the  evoking  and 
the  evolving  of  that  which  is  in  us. 
Knowledge  and  intellectual  life  grow 
only  as  the  divine  possibilities  of  ait  and 
science  respond  to  helpful  environment. 
Men  become  Gk>d-like  in  art  and  science 
as  the  work  of  education  arouses  dor- 
mant possibilities.  Perfect  science  is  the 
full  and  perfect  thought  and  purpose  of 
God  manifested  in  His  creative  work. 
When  education  shall  have  evolved  all 
truth  Implicit  in  the  soul  we  shall  have 
attained  to  perfect  science.  Thus  we 
see  the  mission  of  mental  environment 
It  is  not  to  impart,  but  to  evoke,  sci- 
ence ;  not  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of  our 
intellectual  life,  but  to  furnish  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  our  mental  life  may 
be  evoked.  Here  the  true  educator 
finds  the  keynote  of  method  and  the  in- 
variable law  of  mental  growth. 

in.  Lastly,  the  law  of  evolution,  as 
here  conceived,  applies  with  pre-emi- 
nent fitness  to  the  development  of  oar 
sphritual  life.  Recognizing  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  and  the  satisfaction  of 
divine  Justice  as  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  reconciliation  with  €k)d,  we  can 
yet  oonceiveof  spiritual  growth  only  as 
an  evolution  of  those  graces  of  faith, 
goodness,  and  love  which  are  implicit  in 
the  human  heart.  Here,  truly,  life  con- 
sists in  life  and  not  in  mere  oonditioin 
of  life.    Though  environment  be  the 
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indwelling  presence  and  power  of  the 
Spirit,  its  essential  office  is  not  to  im- 
port life,  bot  to  arouse  and  quicken  the 
faith  bj  which  the  sinner  appropriates 
the  righteousness  of  Christ.  The  gra- 
cious work  of  the  Spirit  by  which  men 
are  quickened  into  a  new  life  in  Christ 
bears  much  the  same  relation  to  our 
spiritual  derelopment  as  soil,  sunshine, 
and  rain  to  the  germination  and  eyolu- 
tion  of  the  vital  principle.  Faith,  good- 
ness and  love,  like  intellect  and  will, 
are  divine  endowments  and  germinal  in 
the  soul.  The  mission  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Holj  Spirit  is  to  arouse  faith  and  to 
quicken  the  divine  graces  potential  in 
the  heart.  The  mechanical  and  extra 
biblical  theory  of  the  hnpartation  of 
spiritual  life  germs  from  without  ignores 
the  simplest  laws  of  spiritual  growttL 

Men  are  made  in  the  image  of  €k>d. 
They  possess  by  nature  attributes  and 
graces  accordant  with  the  heavenly  and 
divine.  Qod  has  placed  man  in  an  en- 
vironment suited  to  evoke  all  that  is 
original  in  his  constitution.  The  j^^ysi- 
cal  life  responds  to  a  physical  environ- 
ment. The  intellect  and  the  sensibilities 
give  birth  to  a  world  of  truth  and  beauty 
— finite  counterpart  of  the  science  and  art 
of  the  Creative  Mind  made  manifest  in 
nature.  The  image  of  Qod  in  the  human 
soul,  marred  by  sin,  its  divine  lineaments 
faint  and  fleeting,  responds  to  the  mas- 
ter wortc  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  germ 
of  a  Christ-life  aroused  by  His  gracious 
and  fructifying  influence  unfolds  into  a 
Christ.  Character  is  ever  the  measure 
of  growth. 

It  is  the  sum  total  of  mental  and  spir- 
itual attdnment.  Kor  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  character,  as  thus  conceived, 
ends  with  man's  probation  in  the  flesh. 
The  evolution  of  the  essential  man 
under  the  life-evoking  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  is  not  limited  to  its 
incarnation  in  a  physical  organism. 
Character  does  not  attain  to  completion 
in  this  life.  That  were  a  time  too  short 
for  an  evolution  so  magnificent.  In 
this  world  only  the  comless  ear  is  seen  ; 
•omedmeB  only  the  small  prophetic 
Uade. 


Is  the  analogy  plain  that  spfaritual 
life  is  evolved  ?  Is  it  plahi  that  the 
dormant  life  principle  awakens  at  the 
touch  of  Christ,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
brings  Christ  in  touch  with  human  life  ? 
Is  it  clear  that  the  germ  of  the  Christ- 
life  in  man  must  unfold  into  a  Christ 
when  that  life  is  developed  under  the 
gracious  infiuence  of  the  Spirit  ?  Is  it 
clear  that  the  office  of  environment  is 
to  give  direction  to  these  self -evolving 
principles  implanted  in  the  soul  f 

Much  misconception  in  methods  of 
education  and  methods  of  spiritual 
growth  is  relieved  when  the  problem  of 
life  is  solved  in  the  light  of  natural  law. 
Materialism  receives  its  death-blow  in 
the  Saviour's  thought,  that  lif^does  not 
consist  in  physical  environment  Edu- 
cation assumes  its  high  prerogative  o£^ 
evolving  science,  beauty  and  moral  law 
from  the  conscious  dspths  of  the  hu- 
man souL  Ctiristianity  finds  its  potent 
mission  when  the  divine  goodness  and 
sweetness  in  human  life  are  made  to 
realize  their  affinity  with  the  high  and 
holy. 

'These  considerations  give  to  life  an 
added  dignity  and  interest.  Life  does 
not  consist  in  its  environments.  Life 
consists  primarily  in  the  eternal  life  of 
God  made  potent  in  human  personality. 
The  Mosaic  conception  of  God's  breath- 
ing into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life 
strikingly  sets  forth  the  impartation  of 
the  divine  life,  upon  which  depends  the 
divine  kinsmanship  of  man.  Poets  and 
prophets,  the  inspired  of  all  ages,  have 
recognized  man's  kinship  with  Deity. 
With  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  poets  to 
which  Paul  referred  we  can  acquiesce 
in  the  helpful  thought,  "  We  are  the 
offspring  of  God."  Forasmuch,  then, 
as  we  a/rt  the  offspring  of  €k>d,  how  in- 
finitely transcendent  must  be  the  glory 
which  will  be  revealed  in  the  evolution 
of  human  i>ossibilities  1  Strength, 
beauty,  and  perfection  of  physical 
form,  accurate  interpretation  of  na- 
ture's every  law,  sculpture,  poesy  and 
painting,  divine  song  and  all  art  crea- 
tions realized  through  the  unfolding  of 
awakened  sensibilities,  faith,  goodness 
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and  love  ever  responding  to  the  Spirit's 
gracious  influences,  are  among  the  pos- 
sibilities of  those  who  recognize  their 
kinship  with  God. 

Low  planes  of  life  are  but  meagre 
realizations  of  life's  possibilities.  Fail- 
ure in  manhood  is  failure  to  recognize 
the  Gk)dhood  in  man.  Divine  uplifting 
comes  with  the  thought  that  man  is  a 
€k>d,  though  in  the  germ. 

Environment  has  a  great  mission  in 
the  evolution  of  the  man.  The  life 
germ  of  the  acorn  must  fail  of  its  splen- 
did possibilities  when  soil,  rain  and 
sunshine  are  denied.  The  Prindpia  of 
Newton,  the  art  dreams  of  Raphael,  the 
almost  living  sculptured  forms  of  Prax- 
iteles, the  inspired  songs  of  Isaiah,  the 
poetic  fancies  of  Keats,  must  have  failed 
to  bless  the  world  but  for  the  evoking 
power  of  a  helpful  environment,  and  so 
but  for  the  quickening  power  of  the 
Spirit  must  the  life  and  image  of  the 
Divine,  the  primal  pledge  and  seal  of 
man's  kinship  with  God,  be  impotent 
to  evolve  a  saving  faith  in  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  The  vicarious  suffer- 
ings of  the  Saviour,  which  rendered 
plenary  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of 
God,  will  only  avail  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
awakens  an  appropriating  and  justify- 
ing faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 
Thus,  while  environment  does  not  com- 
municate life,  its  mission  is  realized  in 
the  awakening  and  enlarging  of  life's 
dormant  possibilities. 

The  vindication  of  Ckxl's  purpose  In 
our  life  can  be  realized  only  in  a  proper 
conception  of  the  mission  of  environ- 
ment. If  the  purpose  of  soil,  sunshine 
and  moisture  is  to  evoke  from  the  tiny 
acorn  the  life  of  the  strong  and  sturdy 
oak  ;  if  our  place  in  a  material  universe 
is  to  evoke  from  the  soul  its  possibilities 
of  art  and  science,  then  expansion  and 
enlargement  of  life  must  vindicate 
God's  purpose.  "  Why  stay  we  here 
unless  to  grow  ?"  The  wisdom  of  God 
in  the  enthralment  and  enthronement  of 
the  soul  in  a  garniture  of  flesh  flnds 
vindication  not  alone  in  increase  of 
knowledge,  but  in  the  expansion  and 
refinement   of  those   spiritual   graces 


which  contact  with  a  material  world 
can  alone  evoke.  Failure  in  life  means 
failure  to  grow.  Calamity  of  calamities 
is  the  early  dissolution  of  this  physical 
organism.  Education  cut  short  Con- 
tact and  conflict  with  this  warring  car- 
nal mesh  forever  ended.  Where  then 
shall  patience  and  endurance  and  long- 
suffering  and  the  lovelier  graces  of  hu- 
man life  be  evolved  ?  And  so  with  all 
the  educating  influences  Incident  to  life 
in  a  material  world.  They  speak  a  di- 
vine purpose  in  the  evolution  and  en- 
largement of  our  mental  and  spiritual 
life.  Pre-eminently  so  is  this  in  tiie 
enlargement  of  faith  in  the  redemptive 
purpose  of  €k>d. 

Scepticism  and  unbelief,  doubt  and 
spiritual  unrest,  under  the  guidenoe  of 
the  Spirit  work  out  an  intelligent  faith 
in  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Feeling 
our  way  intelligently,  testing  at  every 
step  the  foundations  upon  -viiiich  we 
stand,  doubting  where  doubt  is  possi- 
ble, following  truth  as  a  loving  devotee 
wherever  truth  may  lead,  enables  us  in- 
telligently and  lovingly  to  receive  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  disci- 
pline of  doubt,  conflict  with  seeming 
insuperable  obstacles  to  faith,  the  test- 
ing oflice  of  great  shadows  of  spiritual 
darkness,  bring  out  the  soul's  prowess 
and  make  great  spiritual  triumphs  pos- 
sible. Fear  not  the  doubt,  but  fear  the 
self-complacency  of  blind  belief.  Fear 
not  the  doubt,  but  fear  the  deadening 
influence  of  a  traditional  and  intolerant 
faith. 

**  Rather  I  prise  the  doabt 
Low  kind!  exist  without. 
Finished  and  finite  clods,  nntrenbled  by  a 
spark." 

Not  the  whole  problem  of  life,  but 
the  problem  of  Its  evolution,  is  solved 
in  the  mission  of  environment.  The 
conditions  and  the  tests  of  life  are  but 
the  means  for  the  realization  of  its 
myriad  adaptabilities.  The  keynote  of 
the  text,  the  consistent  principle  which, 
like  a  continuous  thread,  runs  throng 
these  three  phases  of  human  develop- 
ment, ought  to   inspire   us   with  the 
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thought  of  the  exceeding  value  and 
dlgaity  of  life. 

ThoM  thoughts  should  be  helpful  and 
suggestive  to  young  men  and  women  of 
eultuie.  They  should  enlarge  their 
conception  of  the  exceeding  possibilities 
of  growth  and  destiny.  They  should 
Inspire  a  serious  and  thoughtful  appre- 
ciation of  probation  and  environment  in 
a  material  world.  These  thoughts 
should  make  them  prize  their  physical 
life,  with  all  its  ministrations,  to  the 
evoking  and  evolving  of  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  man.  They  should  cause 
them  to  recognize  their  kinship  with 
€k>d  and  the  high  moral  plane  of  hu- . 
man  life.  To  realize  the  true  ideal  in 
the  evolution  of  these  three  phases  of 
our  complex  life  is  the  finest  of  the  fine 
arts,  the  art  of  right  living.  Higher 
than  all  ideal  creations  of  sculpture, 
poesy,  and  painting,  sweeter  than  di- 
vine song,  diviner  than  the  rapt  visions 
of  inspired  prophet  and  seer,  is  the  sa- 
cred art  which  unfolds  man's  possibili- 
ties to  man. 


TBI  SFKTZiE  OF  CHBIST* 

Bt  Rev.  Williah  AiuaTAOE  Beards- 
LEB  [Pbotbstaht  Episcofal],  Yon- 

KSRS-ON-HUBSON,  N.  Y. 

F&riumucik  aa  ye  are  manifesily  declared 

ioU  His  epistle  cf  Christ,  ministered 

by  tu,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with 

'    the  spirit  of  the  living  Ood,—2  Cor. 

ill.  8. 

St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  early  Co- 
rinthian Christians — and  the  words  are 
just  as  applicable  to  the  Christians  of 
to-day— declared  them  to  be  collective- 
ly and  individually  "The  epistle  of 
Christ ;  written  not  with  ink,  but  with 
the  Spirit  of  the  living  God. " 

These  words  are  a  sermon  in  them- 
selves ;  so  comprelieusive  is  their 
thought  that  every  Christian  is  an 
epistle,  a  letter,  the  author  of  which  is 
Christ  Himself,  and  the  readers  all  who 
know  that  Christian's  life. 

Among  others,  two  great  and  kin- 
dred  truths  are  suggested  by  this 
thoaght 


The  first  of  these  truths  is  that  Christ 
is  making  Himself  known  to  the  world 
through  His  followers,  each  one  of  them 
being  an  epistle  of  Christ ;  and  the  sec- 
ond of  these  truths  is  that  the  world  is 
judging  of  Christ  by  what  it  can  read 
from  His  epistles. 

I.  Let  us  look  at  the  first  of  these 
truths^that  Christ  is  making  Himself 
known  to  the  world  through  His  fol- 
lowers, each  one  of  them  being  an  epis- 
tle of  Christ.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  are 
apt  to  think  of  Christ  as  far  off,  as  hav- 
ing gone  into  a  distant  heaven  where 
our  prayers,  it  is  true,  ascend  to  Him, 
but  where  He  is  almost  out  of  our  hear- 
ing and  our  reach  ? 

It  is  fast  approaching  nineteen  him- 
dred  years  since  that  memorable  hour 
when  Jesus  with  His  chosen  band  of 
friends  stood  on  Olive's  brow  and  spoke 
His  last  words  of  encouragement  and 
farewell.  For  nineteen  centuries  His 
disciples  have  been  gazing  steadfastly 
up  into  heaven  awaiting  the  fulfilment 
of  the  angel's  promise  that  *'  This  same 
Jesus  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into 
heaven  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as 
ye  have  seen  Him  go  into  heaven." 

But  for  nineteen  centuries  the  cloud 
that  then  received  Him  out  of  their  sight 
has  still  rolled  between  the  glory  of  His 
heavenly  presence  and  the  upturned 
faces  of  His  disciples  on  the  earth. 
Has  Christ  for  all  these  centuries  left 
us  without  word  from  Himself  ?  Does 
he  reveal  Himself  to  us  only  through 
His  words  written  with  ink,  the  few 
brief  records  we  have  of  His  sayings 
while  upon  the  earth  ?  Is  that  all  that 
He  says  to  us  ?  The  thought  suggest- 
ed by  St.  Paul  is  that  Christ  is  continu- 
ally revealing  Himself  to  each  passing 
generation  of  men  through  His  faithful 
followers,  who  are  His  epistles  to  the 
world--epistles  of  warning,  epistles  of 
love,  epistles  of  instruction.  St.  Paul, 
who  wrote  many  of  the  epistles  now  in 
the  New  Testament,  was  himself  a  far 
greater  epistle  to  the  cities  and  nations 
which  he  visited  in  his  missionary  jour- 
neys than  any  epistle  he  ever  wrote 
with  ink.    St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of 
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Germany,  waa  an  epistleof  Christ  from 
wUch  Uie  Teuton  nations,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  could  learn  the 
Joyous  message  of  Christ  to  them.  Eliot 
was  an  epistle  of  Christ  to  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  so 
was  the  explorer  Livingstone  an  epis- 
tle of  Christ  to  the  imcivllized  tribes 
of  Africa.  Passing  through  their  ter- 
ritories, what  marvek  these  men  must 
have  seemed  to  darkened  heathen  minds : 
and  who  can  say  how  many  ideas 
of  a  higher  and  larger  and  more  glo- 
rious life  such  minds  received  as  they 
regarded  the  persons  and  civilization 
of  the  missionaries,  fragments  from 
that^  great  world  beyond  their  shores  of 
which  they  know  so  little.  Such  a 
quickenin;;  epistle  of  Christ,  written 
not  with  ink— for  if  it  were  they  would 
never  read  it— but  written  with  the 
Spirit  of  Gk>d  on  a  human  heart,  and 
expressed  in  actions  and  characteristics 
which  can  be  known  and  read  of  all 
men ;  such  an  epistle  as  a  Livingstone, 
or  a  Paton,  or  any  of  that  noble  army 
now  spending  their  lives  in  heathen 
lands  must  excite  in  heathen  minds 
thoughts  of  something  higher  than 
themselves  and  desires  for  something 
better  than  they  have ;  it  must  fire 
their  imaginations  and  set  the  wheels 
of  their  thoughts  in  motion,  slowly  yet 
surely  leading  them  on,  until  even  they 
sliall  enter  into  their  inheritance  and 
claim  their  portion  as  the  children  of 
God. 

In  the  persons  of  His  followers,  then, 
Christ  is  continually  revealing  Himself 
to  the  world.  He  sends  forth  His 
prophets  and  disciples,  each  one  of 
whom  is  an  epistle  of  Christ,  each  one 
conveying  some  message  from  Christ  to 
the  world,  teaching  the  world  some 
truth,  warning  it  against  some  evil,  or 
directing  its  thought  and  activity  to 
some  new  motive. 

And  this  revelation  of  the  Divine 
through  the  human  comes  to  us  not  al- 
ways through  the  great  disciples  of  our 
Lurd.  The  God -sent  message  that 
speaks  to  the  souls  of  men  and  stirs 
them  sometimes  to  deeds  of  heroic  self- 


sacrifice  and  sometimes  to  hours  of  st- 
lent  prayer  is  delivered  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  humblest  members  of  the 
Churdi  not  always  through  the  person 
of  a  Paul,  or  Luther,  or  Brooks. 

It  is  not  only  those  Christians  whose 
names  are  known  to  all  the  world  that 
are  the  epistles  of  Christ.  It  may  be 
that  the  divinest  message  you  and  I 
have  ever  received  came  from  no  such 
source  at  all.  How  often  has  the  soul 
of  a  mother  radiant  with  the  joy  and 
beauty  of  the  Christian  life,  or  peaceful 
and  calm  beneath  its  sorrows,  silently 
yet  forever  revealed  to  her  sons  and 
daughters  the  eternal  love  of  God  ! 
How  often  has  a  little  child,  whose  life 
on  earth  was  limited  to  a  few  short  years 
or  months,  been  an  epistle  of  Christ  to 
those  who  have  loved  and  lost  I 

How  often,  too,  has  a  noble  Christian 
life  lived  among  men,  spent  amid  the 
activities  of  business,  yet  not  absorbed 
by  those  activities,  been  an  epistle  of 
Christ  to  the  community  In  which  that 
life  was  spent;  an  epistle  rousing 
others  to  renewed  efforts  and  more  con- 
scientious living ;  an  epistle  of  Christ 
to  that  community,  written  not  with 
ink,  but  with  the  spirit  of  the  living 
God  I  This  is  the  Divhie  method  of 
speaking  to  the  world.  It  is  Christ's 
way  of  revealing  Himself  to  mankind. 
He  shapes  a  human  character  through 
the  influences  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and 
places  that  character  in  the  midst  of  a 
community,  or  of  a  family  circle,  or 
perhaps  He  places  it  in  a  position  of 
prominence,  where  the  eyes  of  a  nation 
are  turned  upon  it ;  where  that  char- 
acter will  be  known  and  read  of  all 
men ;  and  such  a  character,  we  are  told, 
whether  it  be  the  character  of  a  presi- 
dent, or  a  preacher,  or  of  the  humblest 
laborer  in  a  factory  or  on  a  farm— such 
a  character  is  an  epistle  of  Christ,  re- 
vealing to  those  who  are  alive  to-di^ 
something  of  what  the  life  of  Jesus  waa 
when  He  was  on  the  earth,  revealing  it 
sometimes  to  a  nation  and  sometimes 
to  a  single  family  or  individual.  That 
is  the  first  truth  which  is  suggested  by 
he  thought  that  each  Christian  is  an 
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ei^le  of  ChiiBt ;  the  truth  that  through 
hmnan  characters,  through  the  Uvea, 
and  often  through  the  deaths  of  faith* 
f  ul  Christiana,  Olirist  is  revealing  Him* 
self  to  the  world. 

II.  The  second  of  the  truths  suggest- 
ed by  St.  Paul's  thought  is  that  the 
world  Judges  of  Christ  bj  what  it  can 
read  from  His  epistles. 

Tou  aU  know  the  truth  of  this 
thought.  How  is  it  the  worid  which 
knows  not  Christ  learns,  or  tries  to 
learn,  about  Him  T  Does  it  take  the 
Bible  in  its  hands  and  saj:  "Iwillflnd 
out  exactly  what  this  Book  has  to  say 
about  Christ  and  the  true  way  of  living 
the  Christian  life  V*  Does  the  world, 
when  it  wants  to  know  these  things, 
when  it  wants  to  know  what  Christian- 
ity can  do  for  it— and,  believe  me,  the 
WOTld  in  its  scdemn  moments  often  does 
want  to  know  what  Christianity  can  do 
for  it— does  it  go  into  some  lonely  place 
apart  or  spend  the  night  in  prayer? 
Not  at  an ;  it  recognizes  the  fact  that 
every  Christian  life  should  be  an  epistle 
of  Christ,  and  it  reads  some  such  life  to 
see  what  the  Christian's  life  really  is. 

And  it  is  right,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in 
doing  so.  If  Christians  were  all  living 
as  they  should  live  ;  if  we  were  all  real- 
izing in  our  lives  the  significance  of  our 
high  calling  in  Clirist  Jesus,  the  world, 
looking  at  us  with  more  searching  eyes 
than  we  often  believe,  would  learn  from 
us  such  lessons  of  the  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  Christian  spirit  that,  with 
one  accord,  turning  from  us  to  Him 
who  is  able  to  inspire  such  lires,  it 
would  i»ay  that  all  lives  might  be  sanc- 
tified and  enabled  by  that  self-same 
spirit 

There  is  no  argument  for  the  beauty 
of  the  Christian  life  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  argument  of  a  life  lived 
In  harmony  with  the  principles  which 
Christ  taught.  Such  an  argument  can 
be  appreciated  by  all  before  whom  it  is 
placed.  Such  a  life  is  a  genuine  epis- 
tle of  Christ  to  the  world. 

In  the  Middle  Age,  before  printing 
was  invented,  it  was  customary  to  copy 
off  all  Ixx^  on  the  thick,  heavy  parch- 


ment which  was  then  used  faistead  of 
paper.  It  would  sometimes  happen 
that  a  monk,  wiBhing  to  record  in  writ- 
ing a  history  of  the  monastery  in  which 
he  lived,  or  a  poem,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  had  no  parchment  on  which 
to  write  it  His  only  resource  was  to 
take  a  piece  on  which  something  had 
already  been  written— perhaps  one  of 
St  Paul's  ei^stles,  or  the  writings  of 
Cicero  or  St  Augustine— -and  erasing 
as  well  as  he  could  what  was  already 
there,  he  would  inscribe  on  that  piece 
of  parchment  whatever  he  might  him- 
self wish  to  write,  and  that  parchment 
would  henceforth  be  known  as  a  palimp- 
sest—that is,  a  parchment  on  which 
something  has  been  written  again.  The 
first  writing  would  be  faint.  It  might 
be  read  if  you  were  at  the  pains  to  read 
it ;  but  the  second  writing  was  plain  to 
every  one  who  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
manuscript 

That  is  the  way  that  many  Christian 
lives,  the  epistles  of  Christ,  appear  to 
the  world.  They  are  palimpsests— they 
have  two  writings.  If  you  take  the 
trouble  to  read  them,  to  decipher  the 
faint  writing  that  has  almost  faded  out, 
you  will  find  that  they  really  are  epis- 
tles of  Christ  But  as  if  they  did  not 
wiBh  the  world  to  know  that  they  were 
Christ's  epistles,  they  have  written 
something  else  on  top,  something  else 
which  is  written  so  much  more  plainly 
that  the  world  reads  that,  and  judges 
of  Christ  by  what  we  have  written,  not 
by  the  message  which  Christ  meant  we 
should  convey  to  the  world,  the  mes- 
sage which  we  have  almost  erased.  It 
is  from  the  lives  of  professing  Chris- 
tians that  the  world  learns  most  of  what 
it  knows  about  the  Christian  faith.  It 
rarely  reads  the  Bible  to  find  out  what 
it  is.  It  scarcely  knows  the  names  of 
the  prophets  and  apostles.  It  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  epistles  of  SS.  Peter 
and  James  and  Paul  and  John,  epistles 
written  with  ink ;  but  the  world  fails 
not  to  read  the  lives  of  Christian  men 
and  women,  which  are  the  living  epis- 
tles of  Christ— epistles  written  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God ;  cpislles  sent  into 
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Uie  world,  tiiat  by  them  the  world  might 
learn  of  Qod  ;  episdes  which  should  be 
written  80  dear  that  all  might  read  the 
Divine  message  and  learn  to  k>Te  it ; 
but  epistlea  which  often  are  palimpsests, 
covered  over  with  so  much  that  is 
worldly  and  so  much  that  is  selfish  that 
the  Divine  message  is  all  but  obliterat- 
ed. And  what  the  world  needs  to-day 
is  not  more  preaching,  nor  more  gath- 
erings for  prayer,  nor  more  words 
spoken  for  Christ.  All  these  are  good 
enough  and  have  their  proper  place; 
but  what  the  world  distinctively  needs 
to-day  is  more  lives  lived  for  Clirist ; 
not  more  sermons  which  shall  speak  of 
the  power  the  Gospel  may  have,  but 
more  Christian  lives  which  shall  show 
what  power  the  €k>8pel  does  have ; 
more  lives  which  shall  be  true  epistles 
of  Christ,  inspired  by  the  truths  that 
shine  forth  from  the  Word  of  God,  re- 
vealing Christ  to  the  world  and  from 
which  the  world  may  truly  learn  of 
Christ. 

It  is  in  order  that  we  may  make 
known  to  those  about  us,  and  to  all  the 
world,  the  mercy  and  the  love  of  Christ 
that  He  has  bestowed  upon  us  the  bless- 
ings of  His  grace.  He  has  sent  us  Into 
the  world  as  His  epistles,  revealing 
through  our  characters  and  our  lives 
tlie  power  of  €k>d  unto  a  transforming 
salvation  through  His  Son.  And  upon 
each  one  of  us  this  responsibility  rests ; 
each  one  of  us  is  an  epistle  of  Christ ; 
each  one  of  us  must  bearevealer  of 
Christ  to  the  world.  Christians  belong 
to  a  race,  says  St.  Peter,  chosen  for  the 
very  purpose  that  they  may  carry 
abroad  the  tidings  of  His  excellencies 
who  called  them  out  of  darkness  into 
His  marvellous  light. 

Before  the  great  wliite  throne  of  God 
each  one  of  us  must  give  account  for 
the  message  which  the  world— and,  so 
far  as  each  individual  in  concerned,  the 
world  consists  only  of  the  small  circle 
of  those  with  whom  that  individual  as- 
sociates-—each  one  of  us  must  give  ac- 
count for  the  message  which  that  small 
cfacle  of  friends  is  reading  from  our 
daily  life  and  character.    If  that  life  is 


absorbed  by  sdfish  interests  and  wild- 
ly concerns,  if  it  is  engaged  in  transac- 
tions of  doubtful  morality,  then  that 
life  will  bear  to  the  world  a  confused, 
selfish,  and  doubtful  massage. 

An  epistle  of  Christ?  So  it  professes 
to  be  ;  but  when  the  world  reads  it  and 
<  would  leam  of  Him  it  finds  it  a  palimp- 
sest, and  the  message  it  conveys  savara 
more  of  the  world  and  of  sdf  than  it 
does  of  Christ ;  and  when  Christ  reads 
it,  as  He  surely  will  some  day.  He  will 
hardly  recognize  such  a  life  as  His  epis- 
tle, for  He  has  never  written  the  mes- 
sage which  it  bore  to  the  world.  But 
there  are  lives,  so  gentle,  so  true,  so 
noble,  so  good,  so  thoroughly  sanctified 
by  the  spirit  of  God  that  the  world  is 
somehow  lighter  and  better  because 
those  lives  have  been  lived.  Such  lives 
are  the  genuine  epistles  of  Christ 
They  reveal  to  the  world  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  the  worid  is  being  won  to 
Christlikeness  by  the  witness  which 
such  lives  bear  to  the  transmuting 
power  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  when 
a  life  Uved  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and 
revealing  Christ  to  the  world  passes 
away  from  earth  and  is  borne  by  angel 
hands  to  its  home  above,  the  noblest 
praise  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  it, 
Uie  loftiest  sentiment  which  can  be  in- 
scribed upon  the  stone  that  marks  the 
body's  resting  place  is  this :  "  AN 
EPISTLE  OP  CHRIST."  May  Qod 
grant  that  In  our  appointed  spheres  of 
life,  and  to  the  circle  of  friends  with 
whom  we  associate,  each  one  of  us  may 
be  found,  in  the  last  day,  to  have  been 
a  GENUINE  EPISTLE  OP  CHRIST. 


GOD'S  TfiOTOBTS  TOWABD  dOOD  VSN. 
By  Rkv.  J.  C.  Jackson,  Ph.D.  [Meth- 
odist Episcopal],  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
FcT  the  eyet  cf  the  Lard  run  to  and  fro 
throughout  the  whoie  earth,  to  thaw 
Himeelf  strong  in  the  behalf  of  tho^e 
iohoee  heart  is  perfect  toward  Him. — 
2  Ohron.  zvi.  9. 

The  thought  suggested  is  that  all 
God's  plans  in  this  world  are  in  the  in- 
terests of  good  men.    We  are  periiapa 
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well  enough  acquainted  with  this 
thought  as  far  as  onr  own  personal  sur- 
roundings and  immediate  belongings 
are  concerned;  but  we  are  scarcely 
aware  of  the  scope  of  these  plans,  how 
far  backward  they  reach,  how  far  for- 
ward they  extend.  Hanani,  the  seer, 
tells  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  that  they  run 
throughout  the  whole  earth  ;  by  which 
we  understand  the  whole  of  it  in  time 
and  space ;  so  that  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment of  all  its  sweeping  centuries,  and 
not  a  nook  of  its  remotest  regions  that 
they  do  not  pervade.  God  calls  on 
every  era  and  place  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  good  man.  All  His  power,  by 
which  He  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  by  which  He  set  fast  the  ever- 
lasting hills  and  hollowed  the  place  for 
the  seas  and  restrains  them  within  their 
bounds,  is  put  forth  in  the  good  man's 
behalf.  To  find  occasion  for  its  exer- 
cise "His  eyes  run  to  and  fro"  with 
lightning  glance,  yes,  with  the  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  of  thought. 

It  is  a  matter  for  thankfulness  that 
the  seer  has  described  the  good  man. 
He  is  not  one  who  is  faultless  either  in 
his  knowledge  or  his  actions.  Had 
such  been  the  description,  you  and  I 
would  have  had  no  hope ;  for  in  these 
respects  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  must 
confess  with  sad-hearted  David. ' '  There 
is  none  that  doeth  good  ;  no,  not  one.*' 
But  he  is  one  whose  heart  is  "  perfect 
toward  God,"  by  which  we  understand 
his  thoughts,  his  intentions.  Every 
system  of  moral  philosophy,  every  court 
of  law  and  every  well-instructed  con- 
science decides  right  and  wrong  to  be 
in  the  intention.  Imperfect  in  all  else, 
we  may,  we  must  be  perfect  here.  If 
this  perfection  were  impossible  Gk>d 
would  not  conunand  it.  There  would 
be  no  sin  in  not  having  it.  Conscience 
would  not  condemn  its  absence.  As 
Bishop  Taylor  says,  **  The  intention  is 
to  our  actions  what  the  soul  is  to  the 
body,  what  the  root  is  to  the  trees,  what 
the  fountain  is  to  the  river,  that  upon 
which  all  else  depends. ' '  Here  we  have 
a  true  test  of  our  moral  state.  Can  we 
say,  notwithstanding  the  imperfections 


of  our  knowledge  and  conduct,  that  our 
heart  turns  true  to  God  as  the  needle  to 
the  pole  star  ?  Have  we  what  Thomas 
i  Kempis  callB  "  that  simplicity  of  in- 
tention which  seeks  nothing  else  but  the 
will  of  God  and  the  profit  of  our  neigh* 
bor?"  If  we  can  with  truth  answer 
*'Te8,"then,  oh  perfect-hearted  man 
and  woman  of  God,  I  give  you  Joy, 
for  your  King  leads  your  way  and 
champions  all  your  cause. 

Why  is  it  that  God  exercises  all  His 
powers  of  observation  and  control  in 
this  world  in  behalf  of  good  men  ?  The 
easy  and  sufficient  answer  is  that  they 
of  all  creatures  upon  earth  best  illus- 
trate His  character,  and  so  glorify  Him 
most.  I  look  into  nature  and  I  see  that 
God  is  glorified.  I  see  a  flower,  and 
read  therein  His  love  of  beauty.  I  look 
upon  the  stars  and  learn  there  the  skill 
of  His  fingers. 

"  There's  nothing  bright,  above,  below. 

From  stars  that  bom  to  flowers  that  blow ; 
Bat  in  them  all  my  soul  can  see. 
Some  feature  of  the  Deity.'' 

But  I  look  upon  good  men,  the  mas- 
terpieces of  nature  and  the  lords  of  crea- 
tion, and  in  them  we  have  the  highest 
reveladon  of  God,  outside  of  Christ  and 
the  Bible,  that  this  world  affords. 

They  alone  were  originally  created  in 
the  Divine  likeness ;  they  alone  have 
been  bom  again  into  His  spiritual 
image ;  they  alone  glorify  Him  in 
the  highest  degree  by  holy  lives. 
Then  I  read  that  for  these  things  God 
has  chosen  us  in  Christ  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world ;  that  He  has 
raised  us  into  the  heavenly  places  to 
show  the  riches  of  His  grace  to  the 
ages  following  ;  that  He  has  organized 
the  Church  with  the  intent  that  to  the 
principalities  and  powers  above  He  may 
show  forth  His  wisdom.  I  learn,  there- 
fore, that  He  intends  good  men  to  be 
His  most  glorious  spectacle  to  earth  and 
heaven.  Ah,  as  we  understand  His 
sublime  purpose  in  them,  it  is  not 
strange  that  Paul  should  say,  ''All 
things  are  for  your  sakes."  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  "all  things,"  material 
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and  ipkitiial, ''  work"  with  a  universal 
industiy,  "together"  with  a  raarrel- 
loufl  harmony,  for  one  common  pnr- 
po0e,  "the  good  of  them  that  lore 
€U)d."  So  we  reach  the  condusion 
that  the  whole  earth,  with  its  agencies, 
physical,  social,  and  spiritual,  has  tot 
its  chief  end  the  production  and  devel- 
opment of  perfect-hearted  men. 

And  now,  this  being  the  object  of 
the  good  man's  creation,  let  us  obs^re 
how  tlie  Lord's  eyes  have  run  to  and 
fro  throughout  the  whole  earth  to  show 
Himself  strong  on  his  behi^.  Let  us 
go  back  in  imagination  to  the  Arst  morn- 
ing of  the  six  days  of  creation.  We 
take  our  stand  at  the  time  when  he  com- 
pressed the  fiery  mist  that  filled  space 
into  the  worlds  of .  the  solar  system* 
and  flung  them  out  as  a  child  might 
fling  pebbles  from  its  hand.  Then  we 
follow  in  thought  the  process  of  the 
earth's  development  during  the  vast 
geologic  periods  of  the  flrst  five  creative 
days.  We  may  trace  the  footsteps  of 
the  Creator  along  the  sedgy  shores  of 
primeval  oceans.  He  is  leading  vast 
swarms  of  animal  life  across  the  stage 
of  existence.  He  is  breaking  and  up- 
tilting  the  earth's  crust  by  earthquake 
and  volcanic  action.  He  is  underarch- 
ing  the  continents  with  ribs  of  fock,' 
ploughing  down  the  earth's  surface 
with  glaciers  of  ice  and  washing  it 
smooth  with  floods  of  water.  It  all 
means  that  man  is  coming,  and  God's 
eyes  are  running  forward  through  the 
countless  ages  to  prepare  him  a  home, 
as  a  prudent  father  might  make  ready 
for  his  child.  Or  see  Him  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  mountains,  fllling 
them  with  all  precious  minerals— the 
hills  of  Ohio  with  coal  and  iron  ;  rim- 
ming the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  with 
copper  ;  placing  the  silver  in  the  mines 
of  Nevada,  and  making  the  rivers  of 
California  flow  down  with  gold.  Do 
the  domestic  animals  or  disembodied 
spirits  need  this  ?  No  ;  these  mineral 
deposits  are  the  prophecy  of  your  com- 
ing and  needs.  Through  all  these  veins 
of  ore  I  hear  Qod  telegraphing  to  man 
as  He  spoke  to  ancient  lurael,  "  I  will 


go  before  thee^  and  will  give  thee  the 
treasures  of  darkness  and  hidden  liches 
of  secret  places,  a  land  whose  stones 
are  iron  and  out  of  whose  hHk  thou 
mayest  dig  brass,  the  chief  things  of 
the  ancient  mountains  and  the  precioos 
things  of  the  everlasting  hills." 

Or,  let  us  take  our  stand  at  that  sub- 
sequent time  when  Ck>d  began  to  create 
those  living  creatures  which  people 
earth  and  air  and  water.  By  the  sci- 
ence  of  comparative  anatomy  we  can 
see  Qod's  eyes  running  forward  through 
all  the  orders  of  animate  life  up  to  man. 
All  the  orders  of  creation  are  indexed 
with  hands  pointing  forward  to  the 
building  of  his  body.  His  upright  posi- 
tion is  foretold  by  a  series  of  changes 
in  the  posture  of  preceding  animal 
structures.  First  upon  the  stage  of 
existence  comes  the  fish,  with  its  body 
moving  hori^ntally ;  next  reptiles, 
lifting  their  heads  from  the  ground ; 
then  birds,  inclining  their  bodies  to  the 
earth  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees ; 
then  quadrupeds,  wth  the  body  held  off 
the  ground  and  the  head  erect ;  then 
monkeys,  moving  in  a  half  upright  posi- 
tion on  their  hind  feet;  and  finally 
man,  standing  erect  between  heaven 
and  earth.  All  his  members,  not  only 
the  great*  but  the  least,  are  jHredicted  in 
like  manner.  Take,  for  example,  the 
hand.  There  is  nothing  less  like  the 
human  hand  in  appearance  than  the  gill 
fin  of  the  earliest  fishes  that  swam  in 
primeval  waters,  and  yet  the  anatomist 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  perfect  type 
of  the  human  hand.  He  will  show  you 
the  idea  of  a  hand  carried  forward  a  lit- 
tle farther  in  the  claw  of  the  alligator  ; 
a  little  farther  still  in  the  paw  of  the 
cat ;  still  farther  in  the  paw  of  the  first 
squirrel ;  then  comes  the  hand  of  the 
monkey,  and  at  last  it  becomes  perfect- 
ed in  man.  Thus  one  of  the  first  sci- 
entiRts  of  our  country  (Professor  Win- 
chell)  wrote  in  1877 :  "  We  arrive  at  this 
remarkable  conclusion :  that  all  the 
limbs  of  all  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles, 
and  fishes  are  but  modifications  of  one 
plan,  which  in  man  we  see  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  seizing  a  pen,  greeting  a 
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MeDd,  or  enlordng  an  idea  by  means  of 
fetciure." 

Aa  we  read  these  worda,  those  other 
words  spoken  by  David  in  his  palace 
three  thousand  years  ago  come  to  our 
mind :  "  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  sub- 
stance being  yet  imperfect,  and  in  Thy 
book  all  my  members  were  written,  which 
in  ooBtlBuance  were  fashioned,  when  as 
yet  there  were  none  of  them."  It  is 
said  that  science  is  progressing.  It  is 
indeed.  It  has  caught  up  to  where  tlie 
Bible  was  three  thousand  years  ago.  If 
it  keeps  on  three  thousand  years  longer, 
perhaps  even  agnostics  may  conclude 
that  there  is  a  Qod.  £  do  not  care 
whether  these  scientific  facts  mean  spe- 
cial creations  along  the  line  of  one  type 
or  development  by  evolution  from  one 
prinuHrdial  germ.  Sl[f  they  mean  special 
creations,  that  is  what  the  Church  has 
always  believed.  If  they  signify  evo- 
lution, it  is  only  proof  that  God's  works 
are  even  more  wonderful  than  we 
thought.  The  thing  that  most  inter- 
ests me  is  that  God  has  all  the  time 
been  perfecting  that  thought  of  which 
my  body  is  the  culmination  and  an- 
bodiment. 

And  now  God  has  finished  and  fur- 
nished the  home  intended  for  the  good 
man.  He  has  given  him  a  body  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,  and  made  him 
to  have  dominion  over  all  the  other 
creatures.  He  next  endows  him  with 
a  moral  and  intellectual  nature  in  His 
own  image,  so  that  he  isakin  to  the  im- 
mortal and  the  Divine.  And  now 
"  complete  is  the  glorious  work."  We 
may  hear  the  Creator  declaring  that 
His  work  is  "very  good,"  while  the 
morning  stars  sing  together  and  all  the 
scms  of  God  shout  for  Joy. 

But  still  man's  body  is  a  bundle  of 
wants,  and  so  God's  eyes  must  go  to 
and  fro  through  the  earth  searching  for 
him  in  this  behalf.  To  provide  food 
for  its  sustenance  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe  axe  ransacked.  Look  at  your 
tables  to-day  and  see  whence  their  fur- 
nishing comes :  tea  from  China,  pepper 
fraoL  South  America,  sugar  from  Cuba, 
rioe   from   India,  fruit   from   distant 


lands.  In  many  cases  even  the  cups 
and  plates  and  knives  are  from  as  many 
foreign  oountries.  A  score  of  indus- 
tries fhid  employment  in  providing  for 
the  body.  To  administer  to  its  ail- 
ments, all  nature  is  laid  under  con- 
tribution. The  ancient  and  noble  sci- 
ence of  medicine  is  created,  and  God 
calls  thousands  of  self-sacrificing  physi- 
cians, from  Hippocrates  and  Galen  to 
those  of  the  present  day,  to  minister  to 
its  sufT ering.  When  at  last  it  is  broken 
up  by  death  and  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  C}od 

^    .    .    .    ever  from  the  akiet 
Looks  down  tnd  watchai  all  oar  dost, 
"TUl  He  shaU  bid  it  rise/' 

I  believe  that  upon  each  particle 
which  has  once  formed  part  of  an  essen- 
tial human  body  He  has  impressed  a 
law  as  mys^rious  and  as  potent  as  that 
by  which  He  arranges  that  the  number 
of  the  sexes  shall  be  always  equal,  in 
virtue  of  which  law  no  such  particle 
shall  ever  form  part  of  another  essential 
human  body,  and  that  thus  He  provides 
for  its  integrity  until  the  resurrection. 

Again,  the  good  man  must  have  sup- 
plies for  his  intellectual  nature,  and  lo, 
the  material  is  on  every  hand.  All  the 
record  of  God's  work  in  the  eras  before 
the  coming  of  man  is  written  on  earth's 
pages  of  rock  and  soil  and  mineral. 
The  animals  need  not  these  records ; 
they  are  content  to  eat  and  sleep  and 
die.  The  angels  need  them  not,  for 
they  were  with  God  when  "  He  spake 
and  it  was  done  ;  He  commanded  and 
it  stood  fast."  Man  is  the  only  being 
for  whom  they  have  significance. 
They  are  God's  provision  that  he  shall 
not  lose  anjTthing  by  coming  late  upon 
the  stage  of  existence.  For  him  the 
philosophers  and  teachers  of  the  ages 
have  wrought  their  silent  work  in  the 
laboratories  of  thought.  The  wisdom 
of  all  climes  is  poured  down  at  his  feet 
The  ocean  lends  its  bosom  for  a  high* 
way  to  his  hurrying  keels,  that  many 
may  run  to  and  fro  and  knowledge  may 
be  increased.  The  clouds  give  up  their 
lightning  that  the  electric  spark,  freight- 
ed with  hope  and  love,  may  flash  over 
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ererj  continent  and  under  eveiy  sea. 
The  volcano  yields  its  steam  to  clank  his 
printing-presses  and  to  hurl  his  ponder- 
ous locomotiyes  Into  parts  remote.  And, 
leaving  the  earth,  the  astronomer  points 
his  telescope  to  the  glittering  train  drawn 
out  upon  the  nightly  sky  that  he  may 
read  God's  thoughts  after  Hhn.  The 
good  man  may  appropriate  to  himself 
the  noble  lines  of  Bmerson  : 

*'  I  am  the  owner  of  the  sphere, 

Of  the  seven  stars  and  the  solar  year. 

Of  Cesar's  hand  and  Plato's  brain, 

Of  Lord  Christ's  heart  and  Shakespeare's  strain. '  * 

All  these  things  are  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  man's  intellectual  nature  : 

'*  Thns  I  donbt  not  through  the  ages  one  increas- 
ing purpose  rans. 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the 
process  of  the  suns." 

Man  is  a  social  being ;  and  lo  I  friend- 
ship weaves  her  golden  chain  from 
links  gathered  out  of  all  lands.  How 
very  few  of  our  friends  were  bom  im- 
mediately beside  us,  and  from  what 
various  circles  has  God  brought  them 
tons. 

He  is  a  religious  being,  and  where  do 
not  God's  eyes  search  for  him  ?  Through 
the  mysterious  vaults  of  suffering  and 
trial  to  find  for  him  some  hidden  treas- 
ure there  ;  beneath  his  very  temptations, 
so  that  the  stone  over  which  he  stum- 
bles is  found  to  hide  some  good,  if  he 
will  but  rise  again  ;  down  into  the 
hearts  of  his  enemies,  that  those  hives 
which  seemed  to  conceal  only  stings 
have  for  him  honey  instead.  He  needs 
a  Bible ;  and  lo !  its  pages  come  floating 
to  him  on  the  wings  of  all  the  centu- 
ries, from  the  deserts  of  Midian,  from 
the  palaces  of  Jerusalem,  from  the 
plains  of  Babylon,  from  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  all  its  leaves  are  from 
the  Tree  of  Life,  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.  He  needs  a  ladder  of  religion 
whereon  he  may  ascend  from  earth  to 
heaven  ;  and  behold,  one  more  glorious 
than  that  Jacob  saw  in  his  vision,  and  its 
rounds  are  the  four  great  dispensa- 
tions. He  needs  law.  and  for  him  Sinai 
smokes  and  thunders.  He  requires  a 
sacrifice  for  sin.  and  for  him  Calvary 


uplifts  its  rocky  altar.  For  him  Uw 
Son  of  God  leaves  His  throne,  comes  to 
earth  and  dies,  Thp  Father  calls  after 
Him  to  us  in  almost  an  abandon  of 
love.  "  If  I  spared  not  my  own  Bon, 
how  shall  I  not  with  Him  freely  give 
you  all  things  ?"  The  mfaid  of  Paul  is 
electrified  with  the  mighty  thought,  and 
he  cries,  "  All  things  are  yours,  whether 
Paul,  or  Apollos.  or  Cephas,  or  the 
world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  pres- 
ent, or  things  to  come  ;  all  are  yours." 
Thus  all  the  world's  creative  ages,  its 
geologic  ages,  its  intellectual  ages,  its 
religious  ages  are  yours,  and  *'  ye  are 
Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's." 

And  now  a  single  thought  remains  to 
complete  our  view  of  this  subject. 
We  have  seen  how  the  eyes  of  the  Lord 
have  run  through  all  the  past  and 
present  to  show  Himself  strong  in  the 
good  man's  behalf.  But  the  world  has 
a  future.  What  of  that  ?  Poesy  plain- 
tively tells  us  how 

**  All  earthly  8hi4)ee  shall  melt  in  gloom, 
The  sun  himself  shall  die ; 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 
Its  immortaUty." 

Science,  forecasting  the  future^ 
points  with  certain  finger  to  a  time 
when  through  the  cooling  of  the  earth's 
central  fires  she  shall  become  but  a 
burned-out  cinder,  like  her  great  satel- 
lite the  moon  ;  when  the  water  of  the 
air  and  ocean  and  rivers,  now  driven  to 
the  surface,  shall  be  sucked  in  by  the 
dry  and  spongy  earth ;  when  through 
the  gradual  cooling  of  the  sun's  rays, 
chills  and  cold  and  eternal  ice  shaU 
creep  Into  the  heart  of  the  world ; 
when  the  great  globe,  a  charnel-house 
of  the  dead,  swinging  through  space  in 
ever  narrowing  circles,  shall  at  length 
fall  into  the  sun  and  be  consumed ; 
when  sun  and  moon  and  planets,  fol- 
lowing the  same  order,  shall  rush  from 
their  places  to  some  great  centre,  and 
by  their  impact  shall  be  broken  up  and 
wrapped  in  conflagration.  And  reve- 
lation foretells  a  day  when  the  moon 
shall  be  turned  into  blood  and  the  sun 
to  darkness,  when  the  stars  shall  fall 
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like  imtiinely  figs  and  the  sky  be  rolled 
together  like  a  scroll,  when  the  heayens 
being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved  and  the 
elements  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  when 
the  earth,  standing  in  the  water  and  out 
of  the  water,  with  all  its  works  reserved 
unto  the  perdition  of  ungodly  men, 
shall  be  burned  up. 

What  shall  then  become  of  the  good 
man,  the  sum  total  of  all  this  prepara- 
tion, the  ripened  fruit  of  aU  creation  ? 
When  the  foundations  are  destroyed, 
what  shall  the  righteous  do  ? 

Why,  in  that  day  of  wrath,  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord  shall  still  run  to  and  fro  to 
show  Himself  strong  in  his  behalf— 
those  eyes  that  have  watched  his  sleep- 
ing dust  as  a  mother  might  her  slum- 
bering child.  (jk)d  will  go  searching 
for  him  by  the  light  of  a  blazing  uni- 
verse. He  will  still  be  crying,  * '  I  have 
loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love  ;  I 
will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 
He  will  call  up  his  body  from  the 
grave.  He  will  summon  the  soul  from 
Paradise.  Then  that  almighty  power 
which  marshalled  creation  to  Ic^  up  to 
man  will  reunite  the  soul  and  body 
*'amid  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the 
crash  of  worlds."  Then  high  above 
dissolving  nature,  far  above  the  fiery 
billows  of  the  day  of  wrath,  He  will 
bear  His  child  as  easily  as  a  father 
might  carry  a  little  infant  in  his  arms 
over  some  turbid  stream.  €k>d  shall 
bring  him  into  the  new  heavens  and  new 
earth,  the  many  mansions  prepared  by 
the  Father  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  thence  to  go  out  no  more  for- 
ever, and  there  shall  be  nothing  to  hurt 
or  to  annoy  in  all  God's  holy  mountain. 

How  precious  are  thy  thoughts  unto 
me,  O  God  I  If  I  should  count  them, 
they  are  more  in  number  than  the  sands 
of  the  seashore.  Therefore  wOl  we  not 
fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed  and 
the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst 
of  the  sea.  For  there  is  a  city  of  Ck)d, 
the  holy  place  of  the  Most  High. 
There  is  our  hope,  our  home,  our  rest. 
God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  she  shall  not 
be  moved.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with 
us.    The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge. 


DO  JVSTL7. 

By  T.  T.  Eaton,  D.D.,  LL.D.  [Bap- 
tist], Louisville,  Kt. 

Whal  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
to  dojufUy,  to  low  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humUy  with  thy  Ood  /—Micah  vi.  8. 
Herb  is  the  summing  up  of  the  law  : 
these  are  the  things  which,  if  a  man  do, 
he  shall  live  by  them.  Such  is  €k)d's 
promise  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  Jesus  when  He  tells  the 
young  ruler  who  had  repeated  the  com- 
mandments, "Thou  hast  answered 
rightly ;  this  do  and  thou  shalt  live." 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  Paul 
quotes  and  confirms  the  words  of 
Moses:  "The  man  who  doeth  those 
things  shall  live  by  them. "  "  Without 
faith  in  Christ  V*  you  ask.  So  Jesus 
Himself  tells  the  young  ruler,  and  so 
Paul  asserts  to  the  Romans.  Christ's 
death  hath  freed  men  from  the  penalty 
of  admission,  so  that  a  man  who  does 
not  sin  himself  can  be  Justified  before 
€k)d  without  faith  in  Jesus,  wherefore 
we  think  that  infants  dying  in  infancy 
and  idiots  are  among  tiie  saved.  If  a 
man  docs  not  sin  himself,  if  he  keeps 
the  law  inviolate,  if—  Has  any  human 
creature  ever  done  that  ?  "  There  is 
none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one." 
"  There  is  not  a  Just  man  upon  earth 
that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not." 

And  yet  I  suppose  seldom  does  a  sin- 
ner come  to  Christ  who  has  not  first  at- 
tempted to  work  out  his  own  salvation 
by  keeping  the  law,  who  has  not  re- 
solved in  his  own  strength  not  to  sin 
again,  but  to  walk  blameless.  If  he 
strive  honestly  and  deal  truthfully  with 
his  conscience,  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore he  will  despahr  of  success  in  his 
undertaking.  One  duty  performed  re- 
veals to  him  another  of  which  he  had 
not  thought ;  one  obligation  carefully 
kept  shows  by  its  light  another  farther- 
reaching  one  whose  existence  he  had 
not  suspected.  It  is  if  a  man  stood  in 
a  cave  wherein  shone  but  a  feeble  glim- 
mer of  light,  endeavoring  to  cleanse  his 
robe  that  he  might  appear  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  King.    In  the  darkness  his 
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robe  seems  aliDOit  white ;  but  u  he  lights 
lamp  after  lamp  the  impurity  grows 
plainer  and  plainer,  till  at  last,  if  he 
catTj  it  into  the  f uU  glare  of  day,  he 
despafas  to  find  the  robe  one  mass  of 
foulness,  with  no  whiteness  in  any  por- 
tion. Climb  Mount  Sinai  in  your  own 
strength  if  you  can  ;  scramble  as  best 
you  may  over  those  commands,  "  Thou 
Shalt  not  km"  and  "  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,"  but  when  "  that  flnt  and  great- 
est of  all,  to  love  God  with  all  your 
heart  and  mind  and  Soul  and  strength" 
towers  above  you,  how  will  you  asoend 
it? 

A  sheer,  straight,  shining  precipice, 
risfaig  above  your  head  into  the  clouds, 
and  yet  the  only  pathway  to  holiness 
and  heaven,  the  only  one,  lies  over  it. 
Ko  man  can  enter  the  pearly  gates  who 
does  not  thus  love  his  Qod.  Of  what 
avail  to  them  is  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  ?  There  was  a  pathway  once,  a 
ladder  readiing  from  earth  to  heaven, 
over  all  these  commandments,  on  which 
our  first  parents  went  easily  and  joy- 
fully, accompanied  by  the  angels ;  but 
Adam  dropped  the  hands  of  those  holy 
guides  to  take  the  grasp  of  Satan,  and 
fell,  in  consequence,  to  the  very  foot  of 
Sinai ;  fell  with  maimed  strength  and 
weakened  powers,  which,  transmitted 
to  his  children,  have  caused  it  to  be 
that,  although  the  pathway  remains 
unchanged  not  one  of  his  race  has  trod- 
den it.  Tet  his  children  are  yonder 
beyond  the  burning  summit,  yonder  in 
the  heaven  of  glory,  clothed  in  white 
and  bearing  palm  branches  in  their  pure 
hands.  How  did  they  overcome  the 
terrors  of  the  law  and  come  off  vic- 
torious ?  These  are  they  who  made  no 
vain,  proud  boast  of  their  own  strength, 
but  who  threw  themselves  humbly  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  confessing  their  guilt 
and  helplessness  and  put  their  trust  in 
Him.  And  He  has  rejected  none  who- 
ever came  thus ;  but,  gathering  them 
in  His  arms.  He  bore  them  safely  and 
securely  up  the  frowning  sides  of  the 
Sinai  of  the  law,  along  the  pathway 
whence  Adam  had  fallen,  never  releas- 
ing nor  abandoning  one  of  them  until 


they  stood  beyond  all  danger,  and  toil, 
and  suffering,  and  in  the  presence  of 
their  God.  There  was  a  time  when 
Adam,  with  angel  guidance,  could  have 
walked  safely  to  his  eternal  home  ;  but, 
believe  me,  oh  fallen  brothers,  we  can 
never  succeed  if  we  attempt  it.  Our 
weakness  requires  the  everlasting  arms 
of  Omnipotence  to  sustain  us  as  we  go. 
I  trust  I  have  guarded  my  future  re- 
marks from  all  misapprehension,  that  I 
am  encouraging  men  to  seek  salvation 
by  their  own  good  deeds.  The  works 
of  the  law  could  save  us  as  well  as 
Adam— the  man  that  doeth  them  shall 
live  by  them— and  yet  no  man  shall  be 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law. 
These  two  statements  may  at  first  glance 
seem  to  be  contradictory ;  but  take 
with  them  that  passage,  **  There  is  none 
that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one,"  and 
they  are  alike  clear  and  consistent ;  so 
that  the  syllogism  runs  thus  :  The  law 
justifies  only  those  who  keep  it;  no 
man  keeps  it ;  therefore  no  man  is  justi- 
fied by  the  law.  By  taking  the  prem- 
ises and  condusicm  and  reasoning  upon 
one  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  men 
have  been  led  into  grievous  error  about 
the  great  doctrines  that  concern  salva- 
tion. This,  then,  is  what  God  requhies 
of  us— to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  Him.  Is  this  an 
unjust  requirement  ?  Is  it  even  arbi- 
trary t  Though  as  Sovereign  He  has 
the  supreme  right  to  command  His 
creatures  "to  do  justly,'*  would  not 
that  be  our  duty  from  the  very  consti- 
tution of  the  world  and  our  own  na- 
tures, even  though  we  had  no  revela- 
tion from  our  Creator  ?  Is  not  the  one 
object  of  all  human  law  to  compel  man 
to  do  justly  t  Would  society,  culture, 
civilization,  anything  that  is  worth  liv- 
ing for,  be  possible  if  all  men  refused 
to  be  j  ust  ?  Is  it,  then,  a  fearful  or  un- 
natural requirement  for  God  to  com- 
mand us  to  do  justly  ?  and  have  we  any 
shadow  of  excuse  for  refusing  ?  Is  it 
too  hard  to  require  us  to  love  mercy  ? 
Is  it  not  felt  instinctively  to  be  one  of 
the  noblest  traits  of  character,  and  do 
we  not  admire  the  exercise  of  it  ?    If 
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•11  BMii'were  ttrlody  Jmi  to  each  other, 
humanly  apeakfaig,  there  wonld  be  little 
Deed  of  mercj  ;  but,  realizing  that  we 
need  mercy  oursel?ee,  is  it  too  much 
that  we  should  be  required  to  grant  it 
to  others  ?  Do  you  not  feel  contempt 
for  that  servant  who,  forgiven  his  great 
debt  by  his  Lord,  refused,  in  his  turn,  to 
forgive  his  fellow -servant  ? 

The  third  requirement— to  walk  hum- 
bly with  Qod— is  surely  no  heavy  or  ex- 
cessive burden  laid  upon  us.  As  we 
think  of  EUs  power,  holiness,  and  wis- 
dom, how  can  we  help  a  feeling  of  hu- 
mility in  view  of  our  impurity  and 
nothingness?  Alas!  we  do  help  it; 
and  how  is  one  of  the  myst^es  of  de- 
praved human  nature.  We  are  ready, 
often  too  ready,  to  humble  ourselves  be* 
fore  our  fellow-men  who  are  distin- 
guished by  wealth  or  rank  or  power. 
Is  it  too  much,  then,  that  we  should  be 
required  to  walk  humbly  before  the 
King  of  kings  ?  I  appeal  to  your  con- 
sciences. Is  there  anything  unreason- 
able or  excessive  in  these  three  duties 
Qod  has  required  at  men's  hands? 
Gould  He  well  have  required  less  ? 

First  of  all,  "do  Justly."  That  is 
the  foundation  virtue,  without  which 
you  can  near  no  superstructure  of  noble 
character.  A  man  who  has  no  sense  of 
justice  is  utterly  lost  to  all  good  influ- 
ences, and,  labor  as  you  may,  nothing 
can  be  made  out  of  him.  One's  sense 
of  Justice  may  be  perverted  and  needs  to 
be  rightly  educated ;  but  it  must  be 
thero,  else  there  can  be  only  vileness  and 
oorruption.  Justice  is  the  one  founda- 
tion on  which  all  character  must  rest. 
Jesus  gives  Justice  this  first  pbce  also. 
*' Justice,  mercy,  and  truth"  are  His 
words.  Not  that  justice  is  more  impor- 
tant than  her  sister  virtues,  but  that  it 
is  flrst— the  one  upon  which  the  others 
rest,  and  without  which  they  deterio- 
rate Into  vices,  as  mercy  without  Jus. 
tice  becomes  weak  and  indifferent  to 
wrong. 

Primarily  Justloe  means  erectness, 
uprightness,  behig  swayed  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left  by  all  the  infiu- 
eooes  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 


the  life,  no  matter  how  tton  nor  trow 
gentle  or  amiable  those  influences  may 
be.  Such  is  our  duty  and  such  the 
revelation  God  has  given  of  Himself. 
There  could  have  been  no  mercy  offered 
to  sinners  which  infringed  in  the  slight- 
est upon  inflexible  Justice.  God  must 
flrst  be  Just  and  then  "  the  Justifler  of 
him  who  belie veth  in  Jesus. "  Not  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  the  claims  of  Justice  couki 
be  abated,  though  a  thousand  races  like 
ours  perished  forever. 

First  we  must  be  Just  to  ourselves ; 
and  we  can  do  this  only  by  giving  every 
faculty  of  our  nature  its  due  authority 
and  influence  in  governing  our  con- 
duct There  are  three  motors  in  us 
which  govern  the  executive  will— pas- 
sion, self-love,  and  conscience  —  and 
these  three  are  far  from  agreeing  with 
each  other.  Nay,  our  entire  lives  are 
frequently  one  long  battle  between 
them.  Passion  seeks  immediate  gratifi- 
cation with  no  thought,  or  very  slight 
thought,  for  the  future ;  as  when  a 
child  eats  more  than  is  healthful  be- 
cause of  the  pleasant  taste,  or  a  man 
drinks  intoxicating  liquor  because  of  its 
exhilarating  effect.  Now,  whenever  we 
yield  control  of  our  actions  to  the  pas- 
sions without  heeding  the  warning  of 
self-love,  we  are  cruelly,  basely  unjust 
to  our  own  natures ;  we  are  injuring 
our  strength,  debasing  our  characters, 
and  giving  ourselves  to  the  brute's 
actions  without  the  all-controlling  re- 
straint of  the  brute's  instinct.  Justice 
requires  that  all  passions  and  appetites 
should  be  subordinate  to  self-love,  which 
bids  us  regard  the  consequences  to  our- 
selves of  what  we  do ;  which  stays  the 
gluttonous  with  the  thought  of  coming 
pain ;  which  checks  the  drunkard  with 
warning  of  shattered  nerves  and  weak, 
ened  health,  of  palsied  hand  and  cloud- 
ed brain,  of  dishonor  and  shame,  closing 
in  the  eternal  darkness  whteh  gathers 
around  a  drunkard's  grave.  It  forbids 
indolence,  because  industry  brings 
strength  and  prosperity ;  it  rouses  man 
to  intellectual  effort  in  that  knowledge 
is  added  power. 

Being  thus  in  all  things  higher  and 
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nobler  thta  the  panions,  we  canDot  be 
just  to  onnelres  unless  we  subject  them 
thoroughly  to  its  sway. 

My  hearers,  have  you  been  Just  to 
yourselves  even  to  this  extent  ?  Have 
jTOU  done  nothing  which  enlightened 
8elf4ove  would  prohibit?  This  is  no 
question  of  religion ;  it  does  not  even 
rise  to  the  height  of  heathen  philoso- 
phy ;  but  have  you  obeyed  self-love 
and  so  far  been  Just  in  your  actions  ? 
Do  you  never  follow  your  appetite 
against  its  warnings,  nor  jrield  to  indo- 
lence? How  many  perfectly  healthy 
bodies  are  before  me  to-day  ?  Every 
pain  you  have  and  all  the  valuable  time 
you  lose  through  physical  inability  are 
due  to  injustice  to  the  authority  of  self- 
love  either  on  the  part  of  yourselves  or 
your  parents.  Have  you  never  followed 
the  fashions  when  self-love  warned  you 
that  you  were  injuring  your  health? 
Have  you  never  wasted  money  in  lavish 
expenditure  from  the  passion  of  display 
when  self-love  told  you  of  better  uses 
for  your  wealth,  and  warned  you  of  the 
mortification  and  humiliation  conse- 
quent upon  debt  ?  Observe,  I  am  not 
speaking  of  selfishness,  but  of  self-love, 
which,  in  its  proper  place,  is  a  noble 
faculty.  It  is  right  for  us  to  love  our- 
selves. The  second  great  command  is 
to  lo?e  our  neighbor  as  ourselves ;  and, 
if  we  love  ourselves  none,  then  it  is 
right  to  love  our  neighbors  none.  We 
are  to  love  ourselves  and  then  make  that 
the  measure  of  our  love  for  our  neigh- 
bors. Have  you  done  Justly  by  your 
self-love,  or  have  you  subjected  it  to 
passion  ? 

But  above  self-love,  above  all  the 
other  forces  of  our  nature,  sits  the  su- 
preme ruler.  Conscience,  whose  one 
great  utterance,  "  Duty,"  is  the  grand- 
est word  in  any  language,  which  in  all 
ages  has  led  men,  trampling  upon  all 
considerations  of  passion  and  self-love, 
to  follow  its  call  through  toil  and  suf- 
fering and  death— Conscience,  which 
shows  to  passion  the  baseness  of  sacri- 
ficing all  else  to  present  gratification,  as 
well  as  the  injury  that  results,  and 
which   tells  self-love  of    higher  and 


grander  aims  than  penonal  advantage 
Have  you  done  justly  hy  this  highest 
part  of  your  nature  ?  Does  it  raise  no 
voice  against  you  because  you  have  si- 
lenced its  words  to  listen  to  other  ap- 
peals? Have  you  always  maintained 
its  supremacy  and  enforced  upon  all 
lower  motives  the  rendering  to  this 
their  Ctesar  the  things  that  are  Oraar's  ? 
Have  you  been  Just  to  yourselves,  my 
friends?  Have  you  led  bright,  stain- 
less, knightly  lives?  Have  you  fol- 
lowed that  voice  not  all  Satan's  wiles 
have  silenced  utterly,  which  bids  you 
be  upright,  and  pure,  and  true,  or  is 
the  record  of  your  past  stained  with  in- 
justice to  your  higher  natures  ? 

If  you  are  Just  to  all  that  is  best  and 
truest  in  your  own  characters  you  will 
not  be  unjust  to  others. 

**  To  thine  own  self  be  tme. 
And  it  mnet  follow,  m  the  night  the  dij, 
Tbon  caaat  not  then  be  f tlse  to  any  man.** 

If  you  have  not  been  thus  Just  to 
yourselves,  if  you  have  made  your  pas- 
sions supreme  instead  of  subjecting 
them  to  self-love  and  giving  conscience 
control  of  all,  then  there  is  no  hope  for 
you  save  in  Christ  No  refonnatioB* 
philosophy,  no  change  of  drcumstanoea 
wUl  avalL  There  is  no  other  voice 
which  can  say  to  the  tempestuous 
waves  of  roused  passion,  **  Peace  I  be 
still  !'• 

But  we  must  be  Just  to  our  fellow- 
men  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  First  of 
all,  "  do  Justly."  "  What !"  you  ask, 
"  do  Justly  before  charitably  and  merci- 
fully?'* Tes;  for  there  can  be  no 
mercy  shown  by  one  who  is  not  Just ; 
and  what  is  onUnarily  meant  by  diari- 
tably  is  not  to  be  for  an  instant  com- 
pared to  justice.  Men  are  ready  to  do 
an3rthing  if  only  they  can  avoid  doing 
Justly.  Many  a  man  and  woman  will 
give  liberally  to  feed  the  poor  who  wHl 
not  do  Justly  by  the  poor  in  paying  them 
a  fabr  price  for  their  work. 

A  little  more  Justice  in  the  world 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
much  alms-giving,  and  what  an  Im- 
provement the  change  would  be,  every 
manly  feeling  in  us  tdls  us  instant. 
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What  UdB  world  would  be  if  every  nutn 
did  Justly  by  his  neighbor  we  can 
scarcely  coQceive;  the  brightness  of 
sudi  a  picture  dazzles  our  bleared  eyes 
accustomed  to  the  darkness. 

Justice  consists  in  giving  to  each 
action  its  proper  reward,  neither  adding 
thereto  from  partiality  nor  taking  there- 
jbrom  from  envy  or  hatred.  If  you  wiU 
read  your  Bible  carefuUy  you  will  be 
astonished  to  find  how  oftoi  and  with 
what  emphasis  we  are  called  on  to  "  do 
judgment  and  Justice."  Is  it  hard 
work  ?  Yes ;  it  is  easier  to  shut  our 
eyes  and  pass  on,  letting  Justice  and 
Judgment  take  care  of  themselves,  with 
hypocritical  piety  saying,  **  We  will  not 
Judge  ;  we  will  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
QtoA."  He  has  said,  "Vengeance  is 
mine,"  but  He  has  bidden  us  "do 
Judgment  and  justice ;"  and  he  who 
cannot  distinguish  between  these  two 
things  must  be  blind  indeed.  See  to  it 
that  crime  is  punished  and  good  deeds 
rewarded  so  far  as  lies  in  your  power. 
Do  not  palliate  nor  seek  to  shelter  the 
criminal  because  he  is  your  kinsmen  or 
your  friend,  and  do  not  add  rancor  to 
the  Justice  due  because  the  crime  has 
made  you  suffer  personally.  Be  as  anx- 
ious to  have  punished  the  thief  who 
steals  from  your  enemy  as  the  thief  who 
steala  from  you.  Be  perfectly  upright, 
bending  neither  to  the  side  of  weak  dis- 
like to  inflict  suffering  nor  to  the  side 
of  angry  desire  for  vengeance,  and 
showing  no  respect  of  persons ;  this  is 
plainly  included  when  God  commands 
youto"dojustiy." 

Look  over  the  records  of  our  so-called 
courts  of  Justice  and  see  how  little  real 
justice  is  found.  In  an  American  city 
that  boasts  of  its  Christianity  and  its 
high-toned  morality  not  long  ago  two 
men  were  tried  for  two  crimes.  One 
was  a  man  poor  and  with  no  influential 
friends.  He  had  stolen  some  provisions, 
and  was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the 
penitentiary.  The  other  had  powerful 
oonnections.  He  had  committed  an 
atrocious  murder,  but  was  sentenced  to 
two  years  in  the  penitentiary,  and  im- 
mediatdy  a  petition  was  circulated  for 


his  pardon,  and  many  "leading  dti- 
sens"  signed  it.  What  sort  of  Justice 
was  that!  During  the  time  I  have  been 
in  Louisville  there  have  been  not  less 
than  twenty  murders  committed  in  the 
city,  and  there  has  been  not  a  single 
execution  for  murder  during  the  whole 
time.  One  man,  who  committed  one  of 
the  foulest  murders  some  time  before, 
has  been  sentenced  for  life,  but  vigor- 
ous efforts  are  going  on  for  getting  him 
off.  I  do  not  say  that  Louisville  is 
worse  than  other  cities  in  this  respect ; 
but,  as  we  live  here,  we  are  most  inter- 
ested and  most  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Justice  here.  Look  over  the 
land  and  see  how  a  man  who  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  is  regarded— not  as  a 
guilty  one  who  should  be  punished,  but 
as  an  unfortunate  one  who  has  fallen 
into  trouble,  one  to  be  sympathized 
with  and  comforted  and  gotten  off 
from  all  penalty  if  practicable.  Alas ! 
a  thousand  times  alas  1  for  a  people  who 
look  upon  their  criminals  as  poor  un- 
fortunates rather  than  as  guilty  culprits  1 
We  are  all  to  bhime  for  this  state  of 
things— to  blame  that  no  law  can  be 
well  executed  save  in  an  army  which  is 
not  sustained  by  public  sentiment.  We 
should  do  all  we  can  so  to  strengthen 
that  sentiment  into  justice.  Both  in 
public  and  private  life,  in  all  the  rela- 
tions which  we  sustain  to  our  fellows, 
the  command  comes  home  to  us,  "  Do 
Justly."  And  believe  me,  no  amount 
of  philanthropy  or  alms-  giving,  no  sing- 
ing of  hymns  to  freedom  or  boasting  of 
liberty  will  take  the  place  of  that>sim- 
pie,  grand  foundation  of  all  virtue — 
justice.  One  grain  of  it  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  sentimental  pity  for  the 
guilty  that  ever  blinded  men  from  see- 
ing their  duty  to  the  innocent.  One 
soul  braced  upon  this  principle  is  worth 
more  in  the  day  of  trial  than  myriads  of 
those  who  are  too  indolent  to  endeavor 
to  enforce  justice  and  too  selfish  to  sac- 
rifice time  and  pleasure  for  its  mainte- 
nance. It  may  seem  hard  at  times 
—hard,  yes,  but  remember  it  is  the 
very  hardness  of  the  rock  that  makes  it 
fit  to  build  on.    What  sort  of  a  struo- 
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hue  could  be  built  upon  a  soft,  yielding 
foundation  t  Justice  seems  hard,  but  it 
alone  is  the  true  compassion  of  mercy. 
Brutus,  as  judge,  condemned  to  death 
his  guilty  sons,  and  saw  to  their  execu- 
tion as  he  did  to  the  other  criminals. 
Tarquin  received  his  guilty  Sextus» 
worthier  of  death  than  the  young  Bruti, 
and  was  too  tender  to  punish  him. 
And  I  ask  you,  if  you  had  had  need  of 
assistance  for  anything  save  crime, 
would  you  not  have  appealed  with 
more  hope  to  that  inflexible  Brutus 
than  to  the  complaisant  Tarquin? 
"What  surer  pledge  could  we  have  of 
Ck>d's  mercy  than  is  given  in  the  in- 
flexible justice  wliich  spared  not  His 
own  Bon  one  pang  needed  for  the  re- 
demption of  mankind,  not  even  when 
that  cry  arose  from  the  stillness  of  Geth- 
semane :  "  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  Me?"  Many  Christians 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  God's  jus- 
tice ;  to  me  it  is  one  of  the  dearest  of 
His  attributes.  Even  so  great  and  good 
a  man  as  Dr.  Fuller  used  to  say  :  "Do 
not  talk  to  me  of  justice;  I  need 
mercy.''  So  do  we  all  need  mercy,  but 
not  a  mercy  that  is  unjust.  If  we  are 
Christians  God's  justice  is  the  great 
rock  on  which  we  stand.  Christ  has 
for  us  met  all  the  demands  of  the  law, 
and  justice  demands  our  salvation.  It 
is  forever  unjust  that  any  soul  should 
perish  clothed  in  the  righteousness  of 
the  Redeemer.  **  Who  is  he  that  con< 
denmeth  ?  It  is  God  that  justifleth— 
yea,  rather,  it  is  Christ  that  died." 

Never  ask  more  than  justice  from 
others.  Half  the  heart-burnings  in  the 
world  are  due  to  demanding  more  than 
justice  from  others.  How  many  un- 
happy moments  we  spend  in  grieving 
over  slights  and  marks  of  want  of  ap- 
preciation, from  which  an  honest  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  receiving  more 
consideration  than  we  have  any  right 
to  ask  would  have  freed  us.  How 
many  have  looked  upon  the  world  as 
hostile  and  have  talked  or  written  with 
pathetic  sentiment  of  the  wrongs  they 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  "  cruel 
mankind  "?    As  an  average,  we  receive 


far  more  justice  than  injustice,  and  that 
which  seems  injustice  would  perhaps 
prove  partiality  if  seen  with  the  dear 
eyes  of  truth,  instead  of  through  the 
distorting  medium  of  our  wounded  van- 
ity. Do  justly  to  those  about  you  in 
estbnating  theh:  conduct  toward  you, 
and  especially  in  judging  of  theh:  mo- 
tives ;  it  will  add  much  to  your  humil- 
ity and  free  you  from  many  a  pang  as 
you  go  through  life. 

But  I  have  spoken  till  perhaps  you 
are  weary,  and  have  only  set  before  you 
the  first  of  the  three  great  duties  re- 
quired of  man,  and  have  been  able  to 
mention  but  two  or  three  of  the  many 
things  whidi  prevent  our  doing  justly. 
But  I  would  impress  upon  you  the  great 
importance  of  this  first  of  life's  duties, 
so  that  you  would  feel  that  there  is 
nothing  lovely  ordesfa^ble,  true  or  mer- 
ciful, which  does  not  rest  upon  justice 
as  a  sure  foundation.  And  I  ask  each 
one  of  you.  Have  you  all  your  life 
obeyed  this  command?  Have  you 
never  failed  in  a  single  instance  to  do 
justly  to  yourself,  your  fellows,  or  your 
God  ?  If  you  have  failed  in  the  slight- 
est, then  there  is  no  righteousness  in 
the  law  which  can  avail  you.  Perfect 
obedience  through  all  your  future  life 
would  not  blot  out  that  one  failure. 
What  will  you  do?  God's  justice  de- 
mands an  unbroken  law,  and  that  jus- 
tice is  inflexible.  It  is  the  foundation 
of  the  moral  universe.  This  is  no  ab- 
struse theological  point,  but  of  vital, 
practical  moment  to  you  now  and  here. 
Do  you  vaguely  hope  that  the  justice 
which  did  not  spare  guilty  angels  nor 
take  the  cup  of  wrath  from  Jesus'  lips 
will  be  relaxed  in  your  case?  Christ 
has  perfectly  obeyed  the  law  and  borne 
the  penalty  of  sin  ;  and  if  you  accept 
His  work  hi  your  behalf,  if  you  believe 
in  Him  with  all  your  heart,  then  eternal 
justice  demands  your  salvation,  and  not 
till  God  is  unjust  to  His  Son  will  He  re- 
fuse to  receive  a  soul  that  has  accepted 
Christ  as  a  Saviour. 

Oh,  doubting  Christian,  can  you  fear 
that  the  Father,  just  to  all  creatures,fram 
highest  to  lowest,  will  be  unjust  to  His 
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80D,  aad  nqnirea  Beoond  time  the  pen- 
alty Christ  has  pekt  ? 


nSTIMT  IV  STiaiT. 

Bt    RbT.    W.     BuBROWB,    LONCHnJED* 

DALB,  England. 
A$  to  uai,  being  not  indolent ;  fervent 
in  ipirit;  eerving  the  Z<wid.— Ronu 
ziL  11. 

Thb  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  a  doc- 
trinal book,  and  at  the  same  time  emi- 
nently practical.  There  is  no  book 
which  contains  passages  more  practical 
than  those  in  these  condading  chap- 
ters. So  long  as  we  read  these  practi- 
cal teachings,  so  well  adapted  to  all 
times,  we  are  indifferent  to  the  utter- 
ance of  those  who  say  that  the  Bible  is 
a  worn-out  Book.  The  Bible  is  no 
worn-out  Book  for  the  true  and  the 
good.  .Its  teachings  are  adapted  to  alL 
Its  soothing  tones  are  welcome  to  the 
weary,  worn,  troubled,  and  distressed. 
Its  stimulating  utterances  move  to 
energy  and  to  fervency  of  spirit 

I.  A  ieork  to  be  done.  The  work  is 
that  of  serving  the  Lord  in  every  de- 
partment of  life,  and  it  is  thus  that  in 
the  best  possible  manner  we  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunity.  It  seems  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  St  Paul 
should  write  serving  the  Lord  than 
serving  the  time.  The  former  includes 
the  latter.  Serving  the  Lord  is  the  best 
way  to  serve  the  time.  The  man  who 
serves  the  Lord  faithfully  is  the  one  to 
take  a  wise  and  holy  advantage  of  every 
opportunity.  There  can  be  no  sublimer 
wcffk  than  that  of  serving  the  Creat<Nr. 
This  is  the  work  to  call  forth  man's 
noblest  energies.  Other  service  calls 
forth  only  part  of  man's  nature,  but  this 
claims  every  power  and  faculty.  Other 
service  is  only  for  a  short  pf^riod,  and 
sliort  as  is  the  period  the  service  palls 
upon  the  taste  ;  but  this  service  is  for 
Ufe,  and  for  a  life  beyond  this  life,  and 
it  never  loees  its  attractiveness  to  the 
spiritual  man.  It  wfll  ever  show  new 
beauties,  expand  fresh  powers,  and  in- 
troduce varied  pleasures  to  the  soul. 


We  are  all  called  to  this  service.  The 
command  is  to  all :  **  Son,  go  work  to- 
day in  My  vineyard." 

II.  The  manner  in  which  the  work  ie 
to  be  done.  By  fervent  in  spirit  is  meant 
the  active  and  energetic  exercise  of  all 
those  powers  which  distinguish  man  as 
an  intellectual  and  moral  creature.  It 
does  not  imply  confusion  or  agitation. 
There  must  not  be  half-heartedness  in 
this  service.  Ic  implies  unity  of  heart. 
Unite  my  heart  to  fear  Thy  name,  to 
serve  the  Lord.  This  fervency  of  sphit 
is  illustrated  by  St.  Paul  himself  when 
he  says,  "  Thisone  thing  Ido."  When 
a  man  is  fervent  in  spirit  about  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  work  he  becomes 
a  man  of  one  idea.  Have  we  this  fer- 
vency ?  Are  our  souls  possessed  of  one 
idea?  Let  us  seek  to  serve  the  Lord 
and  thus  to  serve  our  time  to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 

m.  FerDency  of  9piriti9  enjoined  upon 
U9  by  (a)  poeitive  precept,  **  Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  ; 
and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength."  Fer- 
vency of  spirit  is  required  from  him 
who  is  to  serve  God  by  the  combination 
of  every  power  and  faculty  of  the  na- 
ture. "  Work  out  your  own  8alvati<m 
with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God 
that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and 
to  do  of  His  good  pleasure. ' '  This  fear 
and  trembling  does  not  lead  to  depres- 
sion, to  paralysis  of  the  powers,  but  to 
energy,  to  fervency  of  spirit  The 
kingdom  of  Qod  is  a  strife  and  a  battle ; 
and  the  fervent  in  spirit  overcomes  in 
the  conflict 

(b)  By  impUed  directiont.  We  are  en- 
joined to  be  zealous  of  good  works— 
zealouslyaffectedinagoodthing.  The 
zealous  man  is  fervent  in  spirit,  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  How  ar- 
dent should  the  Christian  be  who  is 
IH'essing  forward  to  apprehend  that  for 
which  he  is  apprehended  in  Christ 
Jesus !  The  man  who  feels  within  him- 
self the  consuming  force  of  a  great 
principle  is  ardent,  is  fervent  in  spirit 
The  Christian  should  be  a  man  on  fire. 
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The  light  glowi  within  and  iiradiates 
the  drcle  he  fills.  Let  us  be  more  con- 
cerned about,  being  ardent  than  about 
showing  ourselves  ardent.  Let  the  am- 
bition be  not  to  blaze,  but  to  give  light 
and  heat ;  though  the  blazing  man  gains 
the  world's  applause  while  the  true 
light-giving  man  treads  the  obscure 
pathway  to  heaven's  immortality. 

(c)  By  iUtutriou*  examples.  We  have 
the  examples  of  Paul,  of  John,  and  of 
Peter.  Consuming  energy  possessed 
thdr  souls.  In  the  whole  range  of  the 
world's  history  there  are  not  found  men 
so  wonderfully  earnest  and  fervent 
Their  intense  zeal  was  such  that  we  de- 
clare they  were  superhumanly  endowed. 
The  very  reading  of  their  lives  stbs  to 
greater  fervency  of  spirit  Jesus  left 
us  an  example  that  in  all  things  we 
should  follow  His  steps.  His  earthly 
life  was  marked  by  fervency  of  spirit 
It  was  so  great  that  He  could  say,  *'  The 
zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  Me  up." 
Here  was  intense  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of 
€k)d's  glory  which  became  a  consuming 
fire.  The  strong  nature  of  J^us  was 
being  eaten  up  by  His  zeal.  My  little 
nature  is  scarcely  warmed  by  the  feeble 
spark  of  my  zeal.  This  was  so  strong 
in  Jesus  that  He  forgot  to  take  neces- 
sary food.  Sublime  forgetfulness  I  Di- 
vine memory  of  divine  service  produc- 
ing consuming  ardency  1 

(d)  By  the  dijfleultiee  qf  the  eouree. 
Vigorous  plants  only  can  survive  severe 
winters.  Vigorous  Christians  only  can 
survive  the  rigors  of  time.  Fervency 
of  spkit  vdll  be  a  protection  against  the 
withering  blasts  of  earth's  winters. 
There  must  be  fervency  of  spirit  if  we 
are  to  outlive  those  unfavorable  influ- 
ences by  which  we  are  often  surround- 
ed. 

(e)  By  the  Ueuinge  on  the  way  and  to 
foUow,  Great  are  the  blessings  on  the 
way,  and  yet  there  are  more  to  follow. 
Bright  are  the  Christian's  privileges  on 
the  way,  and  yet  there  are  brighter  to 
follow.  Gladsome  are  the  songs  which 
the  Christian  can  sing  on  the  way,  and 
yet  there  are  gladder  to  follow.  Sweet 
are  the  viands  which  the  Christian  finds 


on  the  way,  and  yet  there  are  sweater 
to  follow.  Rich  are  the  prospects  on 
the  way,  and  yet  there  are  richer  to  fol- 
low. Dazzling  crowns  on  the  way>  but 
a  crown  of  unsullied  and  imperidiabk 
beauty  to  foUow.  The  thought  of 
present  bestowals  and  of  future  glory 
should  produce  f ervenqr  of  spirit 


TBI  TBIBST7  AND  TBI  WmTAXS. 

Bt  Rby.  Nobmak  Macdohald  [Fbeb 
Church  of  Sootland],  Kincraio, 
Invebnsss-shibe,  Scotland. 

In  the  laet  day,  that  great  day  of  the 
feaet,  Jeeue  etoed  and  cried,  eaying,  Jf 
any  man  thint,  let  him  eome  unto  Me^ 
and  drink.-^ohn  vii.  87. 

Thb  occasion  on  which  this  invitation 
was  given,  the  ceremony  that  suggest- 
ed it,  the  subject— consider : 

I.  The  thirsty  ateay  from  the  Foun- 
tain. The  unregenerate  are  "far  off" 
and  separate  from  Christ.   Notice: 

1.  The  thirst  they  experience— spirit 
thhrst  (1)  Its  ohareoter--inten8e,  con- 
stant, exhausting.  (3)  Its  cause— sepa- 
ration from  Qod, 

2.  The  cisterns  they  frequent— the 
empty  tanks  of  worldly  pleasures, 
business,  honors,  wealth,  self-righteous- 
ness. 

8.  The  dissatisfaction  they  feel— that 
of  soul  emptiness,  unrest,  disappoint- 
ment, perplexity,  despair. 

4.  The  danger  they  incur— that  of 
perishing  forever.  They  are  perishing 
now  from  the  effects  of  soul  thirst 

IL  The  thirsty  incited  to  the  Foun- 
tain. 

1.  The  Fountain  to  which  they  are 
invited— the  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  "Let 
him  come  unto  Me  and  drink." 

(1)  What  this  Fountain  contains— all 
the  benefits  of  salvation.  The  fulness 
of  the  Sphit,  specially  referred  to  in 
verses  88,  89. 

(2)  What  characterizes  its  contents 
—abundance,  freshness,  suitabili^,  per- 
ennialness,  changelessness. 

2.  The  invitation  addressed  to  tbem ; 
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(1)  Of  what  kind^universal,  present, 
unooodiUooal,  pntssing,  etc. 

(2)  By  what  menenger—Jesua  the 
CSuiflt;  then  in  HU  penon;  noto 
through  His  ambaaaadon. 

(3)  By  what  aathorlty^that  of  the 
Father  as  lepresentiDg  God,  absolutely 
considered. 

III.  The  thirsty  drinking  of  the 
Fountain.    Explain : 

1.  What  this  drinking  represents— 
the  sinner  making  his  own  of  Christ, 
and  finding  in  Him  true  and  lasting 
good. 

2.  How  this  drinking  is  performed— 
bjf  faith,  every  exercise  of  which  is  a 
refdizing  of  Christ  more  and  more. 

8.  When  this  drinking  takes  place- 
in  regeneration  and  to  all  eternity.  In 
heaven  faith  gives  place  to  sight 

4.  What  this  drinking  secures — re- 
lief, refreshment,  ^tisf action,  life,  etc 

Learn,  1.  The  necessity  to  our  well- 
being  of  the  benefits  of  redemption. 

2.  The  preciousness  of  Him  who  is 
both  the  Depositary  and  the  Substance 
of  these  benefits. 

3.  The  attainableness  of  true  and  end- 
less felicity  now, 

4.  The  folly  and  danger  of  wasting 
our  time  on  sinful  pursuits. 


TH  PBOVINOl!  AND  HECISSITT  OF 
FAITH. 

Bt  Rev.  J.  Hoffhan  Batten,  Island 
Hbiohts,  N.  J. 

And  Jesua,  answering,  saith  unto  (hsm. 
Bow  faith  in  GW.—Mark  xi.  22. 

Introduction  :  Faith,  in  its  wide 
and  generic  application,  the  supplement 
of  sense. 

I.  Faith  the  primal  principle  of  life  : 

{A)  In  business ; 

(B)  In  education ; 

{€)  In  science  and  philosophy  ; 

(D)  In  statesmanship. 

H  Faith  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  man— the  only  faculty  that 
lifts  him  abpve  the  other  animal  crea- 


IIL  Faith  the  power  that  enables 
man  to  preserve  Inviolate  his  integrity. 
Without  faith  life  is  a  mere  brute  stnig- 
gle  for  supremacy. 

IV.  The  Christian  religion  simply 
carries  faith  to  its  ultimate  perfection ; 
for  if  faith  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  all  human  life  and  the  highest  fac- 
ulty of  man,  it  must  also  decide  the 
question  of  salvation  and  the  future 
life.  Man,  therefore,  is  inconsistent  in 
demanding  that  God  shall  be  known  by 
reason  rather  than  by  faith.  "Have 
faith  in  God." 


STBIEma  TH0TOHT8  FBOIC  BMBIT 
SEfiHONS. 

Trsrb  are  two  things  which,  in  a  thooaaiHl 
different  forms,  tempt  nations  on  a  large  scale, 
and  tempt  as  indlvlduallv  on  a  small  scale,  to 
that  betrayal  of  truth  ana  ttiat  deflection  from 
rlghteonsoees  which  even  when  they  spring 
from  self-delnslon  are  a  disgrace  and  source  or 
ultimate  ruin.  They  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
timidity,  fear  of  man,  fear  of  consequence,  fear 
of  loss,  fear  of  a  gross  laugh  or  a  sneering  word, 
fear  of  the  myriad-fold  baoble  and  mlsrepresen* 
tations  of  an  nnscrupulous  and  irresponsible 
press,  fear  of  the  false  popular  opinion  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live  ;  on  the  other  liand, 
desire  of  gain,  desire  of  ease,  desire  of  wealth, 
desire  of  advancement,  desire  of  the  smooth, 
lying  praise  of  worldllness,  whose  interests  we 
do  not  thwart,  and  whose  crimes  we  dare  not 
denounce. 

HXNBT IV.  of  France,  with  his  infinitely  base 
saving  that  **  Paris  is  well  worthv  of  a  Mass/* 
behaved  as  a  coward,  and  helped  to  ruin  himself 
and  to  degrade  the  world,  while  Anna  Vanden- 
over,  tlie  poor  servant-girl  of  Brussels,  a  few 
years  after,  in  her  resolve  to  be  buried  alive 
rather  ttian  succumb  to  Jesuit  falsehood  and 
monkish  brutality,  acted  as  a  Christian,  as  a 
heroine,  and  as  a  salt  of  the  earth.  Base 
seduced  the  king ;  death  did  not  terrify  the 
servant-girl. 

WiLUAx  Llotd  Oabbisoh  In  America  formed 
the  intense  righteous  conviction  that  slavery  is  a 
crime  aginst  the  indefeasible  rights  of  man :  and 
instead  of  any  **  yea**  and  **nay,**  slUllyshallying 
and  steering  between  Scylla  and  Oharybdls,  and 
«*  Tes**  and^**  No,'*  instead  of  any  mere  paltering 
with  God  for  gold,  for  popularity,  or  for  praise, 
or  for  anyttiing  else,  he  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  the  support  of  the  uncompromising  princi- 
ple—immediate unconditional  emancipauon.  In 
the  moral,  as  in  the  spiritual  worlcL  tliere  Is 
nothing  lUce  whole-lieartedness,  nothing  like 
thorougli,  nothing  like  dogged.  At  twenty-flve 
he  began  to  publish  his  newspaper  with  the  sub- 
lime pledge,^'  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as 
uncompromising  as  justice.  On  this  subject  I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  or  to  write  with  moderation. 
I  will  not  equivocate,  I  will  not  excuse,  I  will 
not  retreat  a  single  InclL  and  I  will  be  heard." 
**  Brother,**  he  said  to  one  who  remonstrated 
with  1dm  on  the  heat  and  severity  of  his  lan- 
guage, ^  I  have  need  to  be  all  on  Are,  for  I  have 
monntainsof  ioe  about  me."  There  was  a  man, 
not  a  manikin,  like  so  many  of  us ;  there  was  a 
tnia  OhiMlaii,  DOC  a  Laodioetn,  lika  taaMBf  of 
as. 
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Chablbs  Oiobsi  Gordon,  who  had  delivered 
an  empire  in  China,  and  stood  at  bay  for  months 
almost  alone  against  falling  hope  and  coming 
death  at  Khartoom,  was  bnt  the  same  man  wlio. 


as  a  simple  ofllcer  at  Greenwich,  had  qoieUy 
taneht  the  ignorant  and  borne  with  the  wretched 
ana  ministered  to  the  sick  and  tended  the  chil- 


dren. Tes,  simple  layman  as  he  was,  he  held  oat, 
and  it  is  enoogh,  the  simple,  loving  nnman  hand, 
the  hand  of  man  for  the  outcasts  and  the  de- 
pressed. It  was  not  the  splendor  of  intelligence, 
not  tne  gift  of  power  which  made  him  so  great 
and  herSc ;  it  was  what  each  of  ns  might  nave 
if  we  cared  for  it— the  perfect  heart  which  was 
tme  to  God  and  tme  to  daty,  both  sreat  and 
small.  Such  men— not  weaklings,  not  waverers 
sach  as  we  are,  are  the  salt  of  the  earth— soch 
men,  when  they  appear  in  nations,  are  the  np- 
llfters  of  nations.  Oh,  that  God  would  give  us 
sach  among  the  commonplace  \—Farrar  (Dan. 
ill.  18). 

In  every  department  of  llfestonee  rejected  by 
baliders  Secome  the  head  stones  of  comers.  In 
many  hooseholds,  or  example,  there  are  yoong 
persons  who  baffle  the  disciplineof  their  friends. 
Mo  persnasion  and  no  force  will  induce  them  to 
apply  their  minds  or  to  exercise  their  memories 
according  to  the  ordinary  methods  ;  and  their 
parents,  after  moving  them  from  school  to 
school,  and  blaming  ^acher  after  teacher,  are 
driven  to  despair  by  the  discovery  that  the  fault 
lies  in  the  waywardness  or  dnlness  of  the 
pupils.  Perhaps  they  have  brooding  tastes  and 
lonely  habits.  They  make  no  friendships 
among  their  companions  and  show  no  Interest 
in  the  ordinary  amusements  of  the  young.  Per- 
haps they  have  peculiar  tempers  and  cause 
infinite  trouble  in  the  household,  fretting  under 
restraint,  behaving  sometimes  like  fulf-grown 
men  and  sometimes  like  merechildren.  when 
the  years  of  life's  preliminary  are  past,  their 
guardians  are  bewildered,  what  can  they  do 
wiih  them  ?  In  what  circumstances  will  they 
be  safe  ?  What  occupation,  profession,  or  trade 
can  they  follow  witn  any  credit  or  even  com- 
fort ?  They  are  stones  rejected  by  the  builders. 
And  3ret  frequently  such  rejected  stones  become 
the  head  stones  of  the  comer.  During  those 
years  of  discomfiture  and  disappointment 
unusual  gifts  and  graces  are  taking  shape  ;  rare 
qualities  of  heart  and  brain  are  developing,  and 
are  producing  those  very  eccentricities  which 
cause  vexation,  so  that  In  after  years  thev  bring 
honor  and  delight  to  the  builders  who  dis- 
honored them. 

We  see  the  same  rule  in  almost  every  associa- 
tion of  men  which  has  the  spirit  of  life  and 
growth,  especially  where  things  sacred  are 
concerned.  A  man  loins  a  soctc^  or  a  congre- 
gation who  has  peculiar  view8.  He  criticises  the 
old  ways  of  doing  things  :  sometimes  be  tramples 
upon  people's  toes  ;  be  Is  reckoned  to  be  revo- 
lutionary, and  the  builders  disallow  him,  they 
reject  him,  they  set  him  naught.  But  as  the 
years  pass  he  is  discovered  to  be  full  of  energy 
and  of  an  enterprising  spirit :  he  becomes  the 
most  honored  and  useful  member,  the  head 
stone  of  the  comer. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  when  we  look  at  the  Chnrch 
In  her  wider  aspects,  as  a  national  and  denomi- 
national organijBation.  The  men  who  have  done 
most  to  broaden  her  outlook  and  to  deepen  her 
foundations  have  not  always— I  might  say  not 
often— secured  the  approval  of  the  builders  at 
the  beginning  of  their  life-work.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  caused  offence  by  diverging 
from  received  opinions,  by  a  blunt  or  brusque 
manner  of  speech,  by  denoundnir  what  was 
considered  proper,  or  dv  propounding  plans  at 
which  the  bniloers  smiled  or  frowned.  If  I  do 
not  give  examples,  It  is  because  in  onr  own 
generation  examples  are  so  numerous.  There  Is 
hardly  one  of  the  chief  comer-stones  of  the 
hooae  of  God  who  haa  notat  first  been  rejected 
by  the  buUden. 

Pasting  beyond  the  Chnxch,  w«  find  the  same 
nile  ia  auDOst  ev«y  department  of  oar  oommoii 


life.  The  poet  whose  early  verses  were  voted 
by  the  ciitios  to  be  sentimental  or  obscwe 
becomes  the  poet  laureate.  Hie  artist  wlioae 
pictures  were  year  after  year  rejected  bv  com. 
mittees  founds  a  great  and  living  school  of  art. 
The  musician  who  was  ridicnled  hi  the  acade- 
mies writes  the  musle  of  the  future.  The 
politician  who  vexed  the  soul  of  party  whips  by 
Inconvenient  motions  and  champtoiied  canaes 
which  ostracized  him  from  public  office,  reaches 
a  place  from  which  he  guides  a  nation's  desti- 
nies. The  speaker  who  was  hooted  down  In  his 
first  attempt  at  speaking  becomes  the  darling 
orator  of  his  country.  And  in  the  ordinary  life 
of  society  and  business,  how  may  many  stones 
there  are— chief  comer  stones— which  were  once 
rejected.  The  world  is  always  eating  its  own 
words,  praising  those  whom  It  condemned, 
crowning  with  glory  the  heads  which  once  were 
crownedTwith  thorns.— Jfo^JTiom.  (Psahn  cxviU. 


TBSKBS    AND   TBITB    OF    BMBIT 
SEfiHOHTS. 

1.  The  First  and  the  Last  ''  These  things 
saith  the  firat  and  the  but,  which  was  dead 
and  is  alive."— Rev.  ii.  8.  Rev.  W.  B. 
Jennings,  Newman,  Ga. 

8.  The  Grace  of  Preaching.  **  Unto  me,  who 
am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this 
grace  given,  that  I  should  preach  among 
the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ."— Bph.  ill.  8.  John  McC.  Holmca, 
D.D.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

8.  Cowardice  and  Compromise.    **  But  if  not, 

be  It  known  unto  thee,  O  King,  that  we 
will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the 
golden  image  whicn  thou  hast  set  up."— 
Dan.  lit  18.  Yen.  Archdeacon  Ftrrar, 
D.D.,  London,  Bng. 

4.  Thankful  unto  Death.  *'  And  he  took  bread, 
and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave 
unto  them,  saying.  This  is  my  body  which 
is  given  for  yon  ;  this  do  In  remembrance 
of  me."-Luke  xxli.  19.  Rev.  B.  8.  Tal- 
bot, M.A.,  Leeds,  Bng. 

ft.  The  Blunder  of  the  Builden.  "  The  stone 
which  the  bulldcra  refused  Is  become  the 
head  stone  of  the  comer.*'— Psalm  cxvUL 
8S.  Alexander  R.  MacBwen,  D.D.,  Glas- 
gow, Scot. 

6.  The  Art  of  Doing  Without.    "  I  know  both 

how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to 
abmmd  ;  everywhere  and  in  all  things  I 
am  Instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be 
hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  suffer 
needl'^^-Phll.  iv.  12.  Melville  B.  Chap- 
man, D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

7.  The  Gaining  of  Hen,  or.  The  Law  of  Adapta- 

tion to  Environment  in  MIsslonarT  Enter- 
prise.  "  For  thoa|di  I  be  free  from  all 
men,  yet  have  I  made  myself  servant  onto 
all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more,"  etc.— 
1  Cor.  ix.  194&.  Albert  J.  Lyman,  D.D., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

&  Metallurgy,  Human  and  Divine.  *' The  fining 

Eot  Is  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  sokl ; 
ut  the  Lord  trieth  the  hearts."  Prov. 
xvIL  8.  William  A.  Halllday,  D.D.,  Brook- 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

9.  The  Better  Christ    **He  said  nnto  theoi. 

Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost- slncejra 
believed  ?  And  they  said  nnto  him,  we 
have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  tharo 
be  any  Holy  Ghoat"  etc.— Acts  xiz.  »-0. 
Rev.  G.  E.  Jbnmt  FoftUmd,  Ore, 
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10.  The  Caieer  of  a  Fut  Young  Man.    **  Now 

AbMilom  In  his  lifMlme  bad  taken  and 
reared  up  for  himself  a  pillar,  whidi  Is  in 
theUngv  dale ;  for  he  said,  I  have  no  son 
to  keep  my  name  in  remembrance :  and 
he  called  the  pillar  after  his  own  name ; 
and  it  is  called  unto  tliis  day,  Absalom's 
]daoe.'*~A  Sam.  zvUi.  la  D.  J.  Burrell, 
D.D.,  New  York  City. 

11.  Freedom  by  the  Truth.    ''Ye  shaU  know 

the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  yon 
ftee.''--John  viii.  8S.  Rev.  Walter  IL 
Boger,  St.  Catharine's,  Ontario,  Can. 

13.  Joy  amid  Penury.  "  Although  the  fig-tree 
shall  not  bloeeoin,  neither  snail  fruit  oe  in 
the  vines ;  the  labor  of  the  olive  shall  fail, 
and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat;  the 
flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and 
there  shAll  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls  ;  yet  I 
win  rejoice  in  the  Lord ;  I  will  jov  in  the 
God  of  my  salvation."— uab.  iii  17.  Rev. 
H.  M.  Morcy,  Ypeilanti,  Mich. 

18.  The  Permanent  Witness  of  God  to  HaiL 
'*  God  left  not  himself  without  witness,  in 
that  he  did  good,  and  gave  as  rain  from 
heaven,  and  fmitful  seasons,  flUing  our 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness.  "—Acts  zlv. 
17.  Rev.  Henry  Beers,  Redwood  Falls, 
Minn. 

SoggMti^e  Themes  for  Folplt  Treat* 
i&ent* 

1.  The  Qnestion  that  Tests  Hen.  C  Then  Moses 
stood  in  the  gate  of  the  camp,  and  said. 
Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  let  him  come 
unto  me."^£x.  xzzil.  96.) 

S.  Refnsal  to  Test  the  Divine  Pldelitv.  C'  But 
Abais  said.  I  will  not  ask,  neither  will  I 
tempt  the  Lord."— Isa.  vii.  18.) 

8.  The  Btemal  Basis  of  Hope.  ("Let  Israel 
h(^  in  the  Lord  ;  for  with  the  Lord  there 
is  mercy,  and  with  him  is  plenteous  re- 
demption."—Psalm  cxxx.  7.) 

4.  Desire,  DeUy,  Death.  ("But  his  wife  looked 

back  from  behind  him,  and  she  became  a 
pillar  of  salt."-Gen.  six.  26.) 

5.  The  Sure  Result  of  Self-Confldent  Resolu- 
tions C*  And  all  the  people  answered  to- 
gether and  said.  All  that  the  Lord  hath 

oken  we  will  do.  .  .  .  And  God  spake 
these  words,  saving  ^  .  .  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me.  .  .  .  And 
when  the  people  saw  that  Moses  delayed 
to  oome  down  from  the  mount,  the  people 
gathered  themselves  together  unto  Aaron, 


apok 

ail  t 


and  said  unto  him.  Up,  make  us  gods 
which  shall  go  before  us."— Bz.  xix.  8, 
zx.  1, 8,  TTTii.  1.) 

6.  The  Just  Penalty  of  Perjury.    0*  Behold,  if 

the  witness  be  a  false  witness  and  liath 
testified  falsely  against  his  brother  ;  then 
shall  ye  do  unto  him  as  he  thought  to  have 
done  unto  his  brother."— Dcut.  zlx.  18, 
».) 

7.  The  Rejection  of  Evidence  and  the  With- 

drawal of  Opportunitv.  C*  It  was  necessary 
that  the  word  of  Qod  should  first  be  spo- 
ken unto  you.  Seeing;  ye  thrust  it  from 
you,  and  jud^e  yourselves  unworthy  of 
eternal  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles."— 
Acts  xUi.  46.) 

8.  The  Holy  Spirit  the  Seal  of  Faith  and  the 

Bamest  of  Hope.  (**  In  whom,  havingalso 
believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  an  earnest  of 
our  inheritance,  unto  the  redemption  of 
God*B  own  possession,  unto  the  praise  of 
his  glory."-Eph.  i.  18, 14.) 

0.  Jov  in  Self -Sacrifice  for  the  Service  of  Others. 
C*  Yea,  and  if  I  am  offered  upon  the  sacri- 
fice and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy,  and 
rejoice  with  you  all."^'— Phil,  it  17, 18.) 

10.  The  Message  of  the  Heavenlv  Hope.  ("We 

give  thanks  to  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  .  .  .  because  of  the  hope 
which  is  laid  up  in  the  heavens,  whereof 
ye  heard  before  in  the  word  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel,  which  is  come  to  you."— 
Col.  i.  8-6.) 

11.  The  PoesibUities  of  the  Insignificant.    C'  I 

am  small  and  despised ;  yet  do  I  not  forget 
thy  precepts."— Psalm  cxix.  141.) 

12.  Contrasted  Estimates  of  Human  and  Divine 

Law.  ('*  The  words  of  Jonadab  the  son  of 
Rechab.  that  he  commanded  bis  sons  not 
to  drink  wine,  are  performed ;  for  unto 
this  day  they  drink  none,  but  obey  their 
father*8  commandment;  notwithstanding 
I  tiave  spoken  unto  you,  rising  early  ana 
speaking ;  but  ve  hearkened  not  unto  me." 
— Jer.  XXXV.  14.) 

18.  The  Only  (Sospel  One  of  Grace.  ("  I  marvel 
that  ye  are  so  quickly  removing^from  him 
that  called  you  in  the  grace  of  Christ  unto 
a  different  gospel ;  which  is  not  another 
gospel."— Gal.  1. 6,  7.) 

14.  The  Only  Death  a  Believer  Knows.  C*  For 
I  through  the  law  died  unto  the  law,  that 
I  might  live  unto  God.  I  have  been  cru- 
dfled  with  Chriat.**-Cka.  it  M.) 


LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TRUTHS  FROM  RECENT 

SCIENCE. 

By  Rev.  George  V.  Reichel,  A.M.,   Brockport,  N.  T.,  Member  oj'  tme 
American  Association  por  the  Advancement  op  Science. 


••  Striving  to  Apprehend.  "—When 
the  last  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  was 
being  observed  from  various  points  in 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  many  persons  made  at  the  time 
valuable  drawings  of  the  rare  phenome- 


na. Yet  every  one  of  these  drawings 
differed  from  all  the  other  drawings, 
and  in  many  important  particulars  were 
seemingly  contradictory ;  owing,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  every  observer 
had  viewed  the  stages  of  tiie  eclipse 
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from  a  point  other  than  that  occupied 
by  eyery  other  obeerrer.  Still,  taken 
all  together,  theee  drawings  yielded  to 
science  a  large  amount  of  new  and  im* 
portant  data. 

So  is  it  with  many  problems  and  mys- 
teries in  the  moral  and  spiritual  realms 
of  life.  Our  observations  and  investi- 
gations, our  attempts  at  explanations 
and  our  solutions  may  not  always  agree, 
even  being  widely  divergent  in  particu- 
lars of  psramount  importance ;  yet  to 
the  thinking  Christian  they  yield,  when 
taken  all  together,  much  new  and  im- 
portant truth,  by  which  he  is  enabled, 
as  the  study  proceeds,  to  come  into 
clearer  and  fuller  apprehension  of  what 
life  is. 

God,  thb  Soubcb  op  Lifb,  to  Whom 
ALL  LiFxRBTnRH&— Although  lacking 
one  or  two  points  of  evidence,  the  fact 
has  become  almost  reasonably  certain 
that  this  earth  was  originally,  with 
other  planets  of  our  solar  system, 
thrown  off  from  the  main  body  of  the 
sun.  More  than  thirty-five  of  the  chem- 
ical elements  of  our  earth  are,  by  spec- 
trum analysis,  discovered  to  be  native 
to  the  sun  itself.  And  further  investi- 
gations are  constantly  filling  out  the 
line  of  evidence  by  which  our  earth's 
origin  is  thus  proved.  Scientists  also 
assert  it  to  be  not  improbable  that  at 
some  remote  period  the  earth  will  re- 
turn to  its  solar  source. 

So  it  may  be  said  of  the  Divine  Source 
of  the  uidverse,  that  all  life  having 
originally  proceeded  from  Him,  to  Him 
agabi  Shan  all  life  at  some  period  re- 
turn. 

"  Not  Now."— As  every  one  knows, 
a  portion  only  of  the  sun  may  be  viewed 
at  any  one  time.  But  as  the  sun  is  con- 
tinually revolving  upon  its  axis,  all 
sides  of  it  may»  in  the  course  of  time, 
be  observed.  Thus,  a  portion  only  of 
the  Divine  mysteries,  only  a  part  of  the 
Divine  itself,  may  be  viewed  in  this 
present  life  ;  but  as  existence  lengthens 
the  swift  revolution  of  time  will  afford 
us  oomplete  vision. 

JuDGma  raox  thb  Otttwabd  Ap- 


PBARAS€B.— Professor  Langley,  of 
Pittsburg,  declares  he  is  led  to  believe» 
l^  recent  investigaUon,  that  while  the 
color  of  the  sun,  so  to  speak,  appears 
to  be  white,  or,  more  strictly,  a  golden 
white,  it  is  in  reality  blue  I  He  sub- 
stantiates this  declaration  by  exhiUting 
a  series  of  photographs,  in  which  this 
real  odor  of  the  sun  may  be  seen  de- 
picted. Thus  may  be  controverted 
many  a  view  accepted  of  a  thing  when 
Judged  alone  from  the  outward  appear- 
ance, a  closer  and  more  thorough  in- 
vestigation amply  demonstrating  Its 
superficiality. 

"  HbCallbth  Them  ALL  BT  Namb." 
— On  one  or  two  recent  occasions  certain 
well-known  astronomers,  notably  among 
them  Lewis  Swift,  of  Rochester,  have 
declared  that  they  saw  an  intra-mercu- 
rial  planet— -that  is,  a  planet  existing 
somewhere  between  Mercury  and  the 
sun.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  a  planet  of 
about  the  fifth  magnitude.  Hitherto 
has  it  been  assumed  that  Mercury  was 
the  nearest  to  the  sun.  But  whatever 
the  existence  of  this  new  planet  may  sig- 
nify to  the  astronomer,  it  furnishes  only 
another  fact  from  the  realm  of  nature  to 
prove  the  wonders  of  God's  power,  by 
which  He  calleth  all  the  stars  and  the 
planets  by  name.  Though  unknown  to 
us  until  now,  He  hath  ever  known  this 
mysterious  and  elusive  inhabitant  of 
our  solar  system.  So,  doubtless,  many 
whom  we  know  not,  and,  perhaps, 
whom,  we  will  in  this  life  never  know 
at  all,  are  nevertheless  known  to  Him» 
and  are,  perchance,  nearer  to  Him  than 
we  perceive. 

Thb  Rbalttt  op  tub  TJnsben.— Pro- 
fessor Mendenhall,  a  noted  sdenttBt, 
speaking  recently  upon  the  "  RelatioD 
of  Scientific  Men  to  the  General  Pub- 
lic," referred  to  the  obligations  the  pul>- 
lie  were  under  to  those  men  of  sci«ioe 
who  had  created  the  many  and  modem 
appliances  of  electricity :  "  With  that 
which  vras  but  a  spark  two  hunditd 
years  ago  the  whole  world  is  now 
aflame.  Time  and  space  are  pxmctlfially 
annihilated ;  night  is  turned  into  day  i 
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eodal  life  is  practically  roTohiiion- 
ized  ;  and  scores  of  things  which  only 
a  few  years  ago  would  hare  been  pro- 
nounced impossible  are  being  aocom* 
plished  daily.  Many  millions  of  dol- 
lars capital  and  many  thousands  of  men 
are  engaged  in  the  development  of  this 
agent,  so  purely  a  creation  of  science 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  land  has 
already  decided  that  it  has  no  material 
ezistmce.  **  As  electricity  through  sd- 
enoe,  so  does  spiritual  power  through 
the  realm  of  a  daily  practical  Christian- 
ity exert  a  force,  an  influence  whose 
value  to  man  merely  as  a  developing 
agent  cannot  be  satisfactorily  estimat- 
ed. Yet  we  might  say,  and  say  it  easily, 
that  spiritual  power,  exhibited  as  in 
faith,  for  example,  '*  has  no  material 
existence."  More  than  this,  and  in  in- 
finitely higher  sense  also,  we  can  say 
of  this  "  inunaterial"  spiritual  power 
that  it  has  *'  practically  annihilated 
time  and  space ;"  "  turned  the  night" 
of  sin  and  degradation  "into  day;" 
**  practically  revolutionized  our  social 
life"  everywhere,  and  "accomplished 
scores"  of  other  important  results 
equally  vast  too  numerous  to  mention. 

COIONO  TO  A   KnOWLBDGB    OF  THB 

Truth.— It  seems  singular  that  while 
the  principles  of  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy are  being  constantly  applied 
to  the  study  of  the  earth  as  a  unit,  the 
same  study  has  not  been  more  generally 
enoourag^  upon  the  principles  of 
molecular  physics  and  chemistry.  In 
a  recent  address  delivered  at  Indianapo- 
lis, Mr.  Clevehind  Abbe,  of  the  United 
States  Signal  Service,  made  a  strong 
plea  that  such  study  upon  the  basis  of 
the  principles  neglected  become  apart 
of  regular  sdentiflc  research.  He 
showed  that  through  this  study  so 
based  and  so  directed  we  would  come 
to  a  readier  and  more  speedy  compre- 
hension of  "the  entire  phenomena  of 
the  earth's  crust,"  thus  enlarging  the 
field  of  physical  geography.  Again, 
by  aoch  study,  "the  interior  of  the 
earth  as  related  to  heat  and  oontrac- 
4on»"  the  natore  of  "earthquakes,  as 


shown  in  faulting  and  mountain-form- 
ing," "  gravitation  and  its  variations," 
beside  other  equally  important  matters, 
would  all  be  opened  to  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  practical  understanding  for 
the  direct  purpose  of  utilizhig  the 
knowledge  so  gained.  "  America  has 
no  institution,"  says  Mr.  Abbe,  "for 
the  larger  and  profounder  secrets  of  the 
globe.  We  should  '  go  into  the  land 
and  possess  it,'  so  that  year  by  year  we 
may  ^come  nearer  to  eternal  truth." 
And  he  might  well  have  added,  "  So 
only  will  eternal  truth  reveal  itself  to 
him  alone  who  patiently  labors  in  unre- 
mitting study  and  investigation."  We 
come  to  the  "  greater  knowledge*'  only 
as  we  continue  to  "  inquire"  before  the 
Lord. 

"  DivBRSiTiES  IN  Gifts,  Mhostra- 
TiOKS,  AND  Operations."— It  has  been 
a  nice  question  in  chemistry  for  a  long 
time  why  it  was  that  certain  sub- 
stances, having  the  same  chemical  con- 
stitution, frequently  exhibit  such  vary- 
ing physical  properties.  An  explana- 
tion, somewhat  technical,  given  by 
Robert  E.  Warder,  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity, is  substantially  to  the  effect  that 
each  atom  of  these  substances  will 
imder  varying  conditions  form  a  bond 
of  imion  with  the  bonds  of  another 
atom,  thus  exhibiting  a  molecule  of 
quite  different  properties.  Pure  carbon 
was  shown,  by  way  of  example,  to  fre- 
quently exhibit  quite  different  forms 
with  different  properties.  So  mankind 
the  world  over  is,  generally  speaking, 
constituted  essentially  the  same,  yet 
exhibits  an  e ver- varying,  confushig  ar- 
ray of  "physical  properties,"  so  to 
speak.  The  "  properties"  of  moral  and 
spiritual  nature,  likewise,  are  often  as 
confusing  as  they  are  various.  Thus 
manners,  modes,  customs,  styles  of 
character,  currents  of  habit,  and  the 
like,  each  and  all  are  not  only  distinc- 
tive, but  widely  different,  the  conditions 
of  life  produced  severally  by  them  oft- 
times  apparently  contradictory  to  each 
other.  Yet  all  this  difference,  this  dis- 
tinctiv^mesB,  this  evident  contradictio*i 
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may  be  aoccnmted  for  not  only  by  posi- 
ti7e  principles  which  gOTem,  bnt  also 
by  the  wonderful  truth  contained  in 
1  Cor.  xii.  4-11  (read  the  passage  as  it 
stands  In  the  Revised  Version),  which 
reUites  to  the  "  diversities  of  gifts,  mhi- 
istrations,  and  operations"  In  and 
through  man  by  Qod's  holy  Spirit. 

*'  His  Word  Fixbd  in  Hbavbn."— 
The  great  problem  In  the  construction 
of  large  lighthouses  upon  high  and 
necessarily  exposed  points  is,  how  best 
to  prevent  oscillation  or  swaying  of  the 
structure  in  times  of  prevailing  wind  or 
storm.  It  may  be  readily  perceived  that 
any  variation,  however  slight,  in  the 
direction  of  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
lamps  when  the  lighthouse  is  in  use, 
as  at  night,  would  make  very  material 
difference  to  the  mariner  far  out  at  sea. 
Ships  guiding  their  course  in  the  path 
of  the  lighthouse  beams  would  be  very 
liable  to  be  thrust  from  the  line  of  safety 
altogether,  and  thus  there  would  be 
created  the  danger  of  serious  disaster, 
if  indeed  not  actually  causing  loss  to 
life  and  property. 

But  no  such  danger  confronts  the 
Christian  mariner  out  upon  life's  sea, 
for  Gk>d's  guiding  light,  the  lighthouse 
of  the  Scriptures,  is  **  fixed  in  heaven.  ** 

"  The  Nations  no  Horb  in  Dabk- 
NB88."— It  is  of  interest  to  note  how 
steadily  has  grown  the  efficiency  of  the 
lighthouse  system  as  now  established 
throughout  the  coast-lines  of  the  world. 

As  every  one  knows,  wood  was  the 
first  material  used  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses. Then  came  an  improvement  in 
this  by  the  substitution  of  coal.  Later, 
candles  were  used.  Then  followed  the 
introduction  of  oil,  with  argand  burner 
and  glass  chimney,  which  marked  an 
era  in  lighthouse  illumination.  This, 
however,  was  again  improved  upon  by 
the  employment  in  some  lighthouses  of 
gas.  To-day,  however,  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity acting  upon  carbon  points  would 
appear  to  mark  an  ultimate  triumph. 

So  has  it  been  with  the  growth  of  the 
Qospel'a  efficiency.  At  the  fint,  its 
light  was  comparatively  dim  and  imcer- 


tahi.  But  the  Spirit  of  God  labored, 
until  to-day,  by  means  of  a  progress  as 
rapid  as  )t  b&s  been  wonderful,  the  fall 
blaze  and  glory  of  Gospel  light  illumhies 
the  mariner's  dark  night  upon  life's 
tempestuous  waters. 

The  Common  Pboplb  Hbabd  Him 
GLADLT.^Persons  viewing  lan  illumi- 
nated lighthouse  from  some  point  at 
sea  do  not  generally  stop  to  observe 
how  directly  the  rays  of  light  fall  upon 
their  sight  They  do  not  know  that 
this  fact  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  reflectors  beliind  the  lamps  of  the 
lighthouse  are  always  carefully  ar- 
ranged, and  by  which  the  tajb  of  the 
lamp-flame  are  caused  to  come  to  the 
level  of  the  Itorieon,  The  truth  is  that 
this  arrangement  of  reflectors  is  com* 
paratively  a  recent  one,  the  earlier  meth- 
ods of  reflection  allowing  the  rays  to 
stream  straight  out  into  the  night  at  an 
angle  far  above  the  horizon's  level,  so 
putting  the  light  thus  given  up  and 
away  from  where  it  was  really  required. 
The  practical  benefit  secured  by  this 
simple  modem  device  is  obvious.  Just 
so  must  the  light  of  the  Gospel  be  sent 
to  the  level  of  man's  horizon  if  he  is  to 
enjoy  a  full  reception  of  its  1)eneflt. 
This  may  explain,  in  part  at  least,  why 
Jesus'  teaching  was  so  effective  witii 
the  masses  in  His  day,  because  He 
brought  the  truth  to  their  level,  precise- 
ly where  all  men  need  to  have  it 
brought. 

One  Practioal  Benefit  of  Or- 
ganic Church  Union.— Those  who 
favor  organic  church  union  may  see  in 
the  following  the  suggestion  of  at  least 
one  very  practical  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  such  union. 

John  E.  Branner,  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas,  speak- 
ing of  the  "  Relation  to  each  other  of 
State  and  National  Surveys,"  says: 
"  Geologic  research  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  leading  investigatora, 
and  by  them  so  conducted  as  to  be  of 
the  greatest  utility  to  the  largest  num- 
ber. When  a  piece  of  work  was  doom 
by  one  it  would  be  dome  for  aU,  tad 
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dupUoation  by  State  surreys  and  by  in- 
dividiiala  and  the  conflequent  waste  of 
ener^,  time,  and  money  would  cease." 
That  this  is  an  important  and  prac- 
tical consideration  in  geologic  research 
is  obYious ;  and  the  questi(m  is  raised, 
whether  some  economy  of  energy,  time, 
and  money  is  not  likewise  essential  to 
the  interest  of  the  Church  at  large,  with 
its  multiform  methods  and  multiplied 
and  ofttimes  conflicting  organization. 
Would  not  organic  church  union,  if  it 
were  possible  as  such,  cause  a  cessation 
of  what  may  be  termed.  In  the  language 
of  Mr.  Branner,  a  "duplication"  of 
methods  and  of  work  now  recognieed 
as  altogether  superfluous.  Centred  and 
controlled  upon  a  basis  of  organic 
church  union,  the  work  of  enlarging 
the  kingdom  would  proceed  with  less 
friction  and  with  a  Judicious  expendi- 
ture of  the  Church's  "  energy,  time,  and 
money." 

Pka€b  Among  thb  Nations.— The 
neoessityfor  peace  among  the  nations 
is  emphasized  in  nothing  so  clearly  as 
the  present  astounding  progress  of  me- 
chanical science  in  the  interesting  and 
popular  department  of  nayal  construc- 
tion. 

Captain  Noble,  of  the  British  Navy, 
said  recently  at  a  scientific  gathering  : 
"  Were  two  vessels  of  war  to  meet,  the 
one  armed  with  her  ancient  armament, 
the  other  with  modem  guns,  it  would 
be  vain  for  the  former  to  close.  She 
would  be  annihilated  long  before  she 
approached  sufficiently  near  her  an- 
tagonist to  permit  her  guns  to  be  used 
with  any  effect.  Thus,  the  old  ship 
Victory,  carrying  as  her  heaviest  shot  a 
ball  weighing  but  sixty-eight  pounds, 
would  be  no  match  for  the  modem  bat- 
tle-ship Victoria,  whose  heaviest  shot 
weighs  eighteen  hundred  pounds.  Sea- 
manship will,  I  fear,  in  future  naval  bat- 
tles no  longer  play  the  conspicuous  part 
it  has  in  times  past.  The  weather-gauge 
win  belong  not  to  the  ablest  sailor,  but 
to  the  best  engineer  and  the  fastest  ves- 
sel" 


CRBASBP"  (Dan.  zli.  4).—"  Specolatioa 
is  rife  as  to  the  coming  man,"  says  Dr. 
Qeorge  L.  Qoodale,  and  illustrates 
somewhat  his  own  view  by  examples  of 
the  useful  plants,  exhibiting  the  possi- 
bilities of  economic  botany,  the  benefits 
of  which  the  coming  man  will  fully 
enjoy.  "  Thus,  the  cereal  grains  will 
probably  produce  better  varieties  for 
milling.  New  vegetables  from  Japan 
will  doubtless  be  imported,  and  some 
of  the  every-day  varieties  of  this  coun- 
try will  be  vastly  improved."  Dr. 
Qoodale  also  asserts  that  the  fruits  of 
the  future  will  ultimately  be  produced 
seedless,  just  as  the  pineapple  and  the 
banana  may  now  be  said  to  be.  He  ex- 
pects also  that  blackberries,  raspberries, 
and  strawberries  wUl  become  seedless, 
and  that  even  plums,  cherries,  and 
peaches  will  be  devoid  of  stones.  He 
makes  further  predictions,  equally  re- 
markable, concerning  various  kinds  of 
wood  of  the  finer  sort.  So  the  future 
fashion  in  florist's  plants  will  be  of  al- 
most another  order,  flowering  branches 
and  dwarfed  plants  prevailing."  Al- 
though in  this  single  department  of  sci- 
ence the  predictions  of  future  achieve- 
ments are  wonderful  enough,  we  are 
yet  to  reflect  that  knowledge  in  every 
department  of  human  thought  and 
effort  shall  increase  yet  more  and  more. 

The  Bbttbb  QuALinss  of  the  Sm- 
pui*  Heabt.— By  the  proper  and  skilful 
application  of  ^e  means  of  grace  the 
heart  of  the  worst  sinner,  black  in  sin, 
and  apparently  incapable  of  much  use- 
ful development  beyond  itself,  may 
after  all  disclose  many  valuable  and 
even  rare  qualities. 

Light,  heat,  motion,  and  even  fra- 
grance and  color  are,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor T.  Rupert  Jones,  of  England, 
obtainable  from  coal. 


Thb  world  which  produces  Him  is 
not  a  world  without  a  meaning ;  it  is  a 
world  in  which  good  goes  forth  con- 
quering and  to  conquer  ;  it  is  a  world 
with  a  purpose  of  love.—  TdCboU 
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HELPS  AND  HINTS,  TEXTUAL  AND  TOPICAL. 

Bt  Arthur  T.  Pisrboh,  D.D. 


Th»  Xarghud  Commontarj. 
Margihal  Notes  on  Gbnbbis. 

"  Ani  Ood  said.  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image,  afUr  our  Hkenees:  and  lei 
them  hoice  dominion,"  etc.^i.  26-81. 

Note  here :  1.  The  eonmltcUion  in 
the  Godhead,  which  marks  no  other  cre- 
atine act,  and  indicates  a  new  epoch  in 
creation. 

2.  The  first  hint  of  the  Trinity,  a 
plural  noun,  JBlohim,  with  a  singular 
Terb. 

8.  Compare  the  Hebrew  words  trans- 
lated "  make,"  **  created,"  and  "  form- 
ed" (i  26,  27,  ii.  7),  each  different,  and 
yet  all  together  giving  a  complete  idea 
of  creation. 

4.  The  peculiarity  of  man  in  the 
"  image,"  after  the  "  likeness"  of  God. 
That  image  and  likeness  is  manifold. 
It  consists  of  independence,  intelli- 
gence, conscience,  spirituality,  reason, 
volition.  Whatever  resembknces  exist 
between  man  and  lower  animals,  we 
cannot  but  observe  great  dissimilarities. 
Instinct  is  fully  developed  at  the  outset, 
and  incapable  of  essential  improve- 
ment. The  bird  and  beaver  and  bee 
have  never  improved  upon  the  first 
nests,  dams,  ceUs.  Man's  capacity  of 
improvement  has  no  assignable  limits. 
In  man  conscience  seems  to  be  a  na- 
tive faculty ;  in  animals  any  moral  sense 
seems  the  result  of  education,  and  most- 
ly of  the  remembranceof  former  rebukes 
and  corrections.  Man  is  the  only  ani- 
mal capable  of  proper  dominion.  With 
other  animals  mastery  is  that  of  brute 
force ;  with  man,  of  brain  force  and 
capacity  to  command. 

5.  Note  also  that  the  image,  however 
marred,  remains  in  man,  but  the  likeness 
is  lost  by  sin  and  to  be  recovered  only 
by  grace. 

6.  Man  is  essentially  double.  The 
term  embraces  male  and  female  as  nec- 
essary to  perfect  humanity.  Compare 
the   closing  statement  of   verse   27: 


*'  Male  and  female  created  He  them," 
where  **  them"  is  the  term  apposite  to 
''man"  and  "him."  As  the  flint  and 
crown  glass  make  the  complete  aduo- 
matic  lens,  so  man  and  woman  together 
constitute  the  complete  human  being. 
(Compare  ii.  18.) 

7.  Dominion  was  given  man  over  the 
whole  creation,  material  and  animaL 
Creation  becomes  responsible  to  man, 
and  man  to  €k>d.  Adam  in  innocence 
was  constituted  prince  of  this  worid, 
and  Satan  in  the  temptation  took  his 
sceptre  and  held  it  until  it  was  recov- 
ered by  the  Second  Adam. 

8.  Only  vegetable  diet  seems  to  have 
been  sanctioned  until  after  the  flood, 
when  flesh  was  added  (ix.  8).  It  is  sup- 
posed that  previous  to  the  great  cata- 
clysm of  the  Deluge  the  vegetation, 
being  much  more  luxuriant,  nutritious 
and  abundant,  was  suAcient  for  all 
man's  wants,  but  after  the  flood  becUme 
more  scarce  and  unsuitable. 

81.  "  And  Ood  saw  every  thing  that 
He  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  wa»  tery 
good.**  A  comprehensive  statement. 
Good  for  the  purpose  for  whidi  cre- 
ated. Both  Hebrew  word  and  Greek 
equivalent  (koXoc)  imply  beauty  and  util- 
ity combined. 

Probably  there  should  be  here  no 
chapter  division,  for  the  narrative  pro- 
ceeds without  interruption,  and  a  para- 
graph division  is  all  that  is  needful. 
Creation  as  a  progressive  work  comes  to 
a  halt,  but  as  a  preservative  work  never 
ceases,  for  preservation  is  a  continued, 
continuous  creation. 

**  And  on  the  seventh  day  Ood  ended 
His  work  which  He  had  made;  and  He 
rested  on  tJie  seventh  day,**  etc-^iL  2. 

Here  we  have  the  first  of  two  instllu- 
tions  that  are  found  in  a  sinless  Eden : 
the  Sabbath  and  marriage— the  two  sur- 
viving relics  of  man's  unfallen  state* 
and  the  nearest  anticipation  of  a  future 
paradise.  The  Sabbatic  rest  representi' 
the  perfect  repose  of  the  «oal  in  Qod ; 
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the  Inslitiitkiii  of  manriage,  the  perfect 
afBni^  and  ocmipanloiiship  of  being, 
through  holy  lore.  Too  great  signifi- 
cance cannot  be  given  to  this  doable 
.  feature  of  Edenic  life. 

8.  *'  And  Ood  hUuei  the  seventh  day, 
and  eanetified  it. "  Here  is  the  original 
bm^tutionot  the  Sabbath  rest;  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  which  is  the  setting 
apart  of  ime  seventh  of  our  time,  rather 
Uian  anj  particular  day  of  the  seven. 
Whether  it  be  the  first  or  seventh  would 
seem  quite  Immaterial,  especially  as  it 
is  not  possible  to  observe  the  same  ex- 
act period,  at  all  places  on  the  earth's 
surface. 

As  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  befoie 
sin  entered  Into  the  world,  it  cannot 
depend  upon  any  law,  Mosaic  or  Chris- 
tian; nor  can  it  be  owing  to  man's 
sin,  since  it  antedated  the  falL  And 
doubtless  God  saw  it  to  be  needful  for 
num's  highest  good,  even  in  his  best 
estate.  Upon  this  original  septenaiy 
division  of  time  all  the  sacred,  if  not 
secular  history  of  man  seems  based  and 
buflt  up.  As  Christ  says,  it  was  made 
for  man,  who  is  superior  to  all  institu- 
tions. 

4.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  use  of  the 
word  "  (toy"  here,  that  the  word  covers 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  since 
here  it  includes  the  whole  creative 
week— 

**  And  the  Lard  God  farmed  man  of 
the  duet,"  etc,  7-9.  This  is  a  repetition 
and  expansion  of  the  account  previously 
given,  a  new  anthropological  record  of 
man*s  creation.  Man's  body  was  form- 
ed of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  as  modem 
fldence  proves  for  the  elements  of  the 
earth  and  human  body  are  identical. 

**And  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  ef  Uves"  (plural).  Man*s  life  is 
here  attributed  to  a  direct  creative  act. 
His  life  is  man]fold--animal,  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  spiritual  (Compare 
1  Thess.  Y.  28.) 

Sir  THlIiam  Hamilton  said  :  "  Noth- 
ing on  earth  is  great  but  man,  and  noth- 
ing in  man  is  great  but  his  soul." 

''Mian  became  a  living  soul."  The 
soul  is  the  man.    It  is  not  proper  to 


say,  "  man  has  a  soul ;"  he  i#  a  soul 
and  has  a  body. 

8.  "  TJie  Lord  Chd  planted  a  garden 
easttoard  in  Eden, "  Eden  means  pleas* 
ure;  it  was  the  place  of  man's  abode, 
employment,  enjoyment,  and  testing. 
The  two  trees  are  the  main  features 
here  referred  to.  The  tree  of  life  was 
a  sacramental  tree,  probably  having  no 
inherent  power  to  give  life,  but  being 
a  sign  of  covenant  privilege  ;  and  while 
man  partook  of  it,  it  was  God's  pledge 
to  him  of  continued  favor.  In  like 
manner,  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evfi  may  have  been  so  called  be- 
cause the  single  restriction  of  God  sur- 
rounded it ;  and  to  eat  of  it  implied 
knowledge  of  evil  as  well  as  good. 
Man  had  a  conscience  before  sin,  and 
must  have  had  a  moral  sense  of  both 
good  and  evil ;  but  only  after  sin  did 
he  have  experimental  knowledge  of 
evfl. 

16.  "  The  Lord  Ood  .  .  .  putthe  man 
into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and 
to  keep  it.** 

Even  holy  manhood  needed  employ- 
ment. Activity  is  a  condition  of  all 
true  life ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
first  employment  was  agricultural  or 
horticulturaL  Perhaps  to  this  day  no 
work  is  more  healthy,  agreeable,  safe, 
and  conducive  to  general  wellbeing. 
There  is  less  fluctuiUion  in  the  uni- 
formity of  prosperity,  less  temptation 
to  wUd  schemes  of  speculation,  less 
risk  of  rapid  enrichment,  in  fanning 
than  in  any  other  work  or  trade.  The 
industrious,  frugal  tiller  of  the  soil  is 
the  most  likely  to  get  a  reward  for  his 
toil.  Sand-banks  seldom  suspend  pay- 
ment, and  plants  and  trees  are  the  most 
trustworthy  and  best  yielding  invest- 
ments. A  well-regulated  farming  com- 
munity is  usually  a  law-abiding  com- 
munity, with  good  average  health,  a 
competency,  and  a  high  moral  charac- 
ter. 

17.  "  IntTie  day  that  thou  eatest  there- 
of thou  shalt  surely  die."  Literally, 
"dying  thou  shalt  die."  Man  bad  a 
manifold  life,  and  in  sinning  he  suffered 
a  manifold  death.    In  the  day  and  hour 
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of  mating  ba  ifM;  to  dispute  God's 
troth  because  he  did  not  instantly  fan 
dead,  is  shallow  literalism.  Death 
means  more  than  dissolntion.  It  means 
decay,  deterioration,  degenera(7,  de- 
pravity. "To  be  carnally-minded  is 
death.'*  Man  died,  for  hi  his  body 
mortality  was  at  once  implanted ;  he 
died  inteUectually,  for  his  mind  became 
corrapted  by  vain  imaginations;  he 
died  morally,  for  his  heart  and  con- 
science became  darkened  and  alien  from 
I  God  ;  he  died  spiritually,  for  the  very 
observatory  of  his  being  became  a  death- 
chamber.  He  showed  his  death  by  his 
sense  of  guilt,  loss  of  spiritual  sym- 
pathy with  God.  and  his  iostinctive 
shrinking  from  God's  approach  (iii.  8). 

And  so  we  come  to  the  Jlr«t  M*n.  Its 
guilt,  its  shame,  its  death,  we  cannot 
understand  now,  for  sin  itself  beclouds 
our  vision. 

But  sin  means  everything  that  is 
worst  in  character,  conduct,  destiny. 
Hell  is  a  bad  heart.  Heaven  is,  in  the 
nature  of  things*  impossible  to  an  un- 
regenerate  soul,  for  a  sinner  has  all  the 
elements  of  heU  in  his  own  nature. 
Heaven's  gates  are  always  open,  but 
no  one  would  enter  without  an  affinity 
with  its  Joys.  Hence  it  is  a  law  of 
man's  naXnirt,  that  except  he  be  born 
again  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

Affinity  determines  associations  and 
capacity  to  enjoy  what  is  good  and 
holy.  Judas  went  to  his  own  place, 
and  so  every  soul  goes  at  death  where 
he  belongs  by  virtue  of  conscious  adap- 
tation. 

18.  "  li  U  not  ffood  for  the  man  that 
he  ehotUd  be  alone;  I  wiU  make  him  an 
help,  meet  for  him.*' 

The  first  marriage.  This,  with  the 
Sabbath*  is  the  twin  relic  of  a  sinless 
Eden,  and  the  most  perfect  gift  of  God 
to  man.  Could  it  have  been  kept  pure 
and  perfect  as  at  its  institution,  how 
nearly  would  heaven  be  realized  on 
earthi 

Literally,  "  I  win  make  him  one  over 
against  him"^a  counterpart  Apposi- 
tion is  impUed,  correspondence.    Each 


is  the  equal  and  oomptenent  of  the 
other.  There  can  be  no  comparison 
which  impUes  an  inferiority  in  either, 
for  each  has  what  the  other  lacks  and 
lacks  what  the  other  has.  The  distinc- 
tion of  sex  runs  through  inteUect  and 
heart  and  sensibiUties.  The  man  and 
woman  are  differently  constituted  and 
oiganized  ;  but  the  two  together  make 
up  the  symmetrical  humanity,  as  ban 
and  socket  make  the  perfect  Joint 
Each  is  a  half  hinge,  a  hemisphere,  need- 
ing the  other.  Woman  has  her  qihere, 
but  it  is  not  man's ;  for  his  work  she 
is  as  inadapted  as  he  for  hers.  Nothing 
that  essentiaUy  unsexes  either  can  be 
normaL 

1.  Marriage  is  a  Divine  institution, 
not  human  invention. 

2.  Originated  in  Eden,  and  hence  not 
a  suggestion  of  man's  faUen  estate. 

8.  Monogamy  its  only  normal  condi- 
tion—one man  and  one  woman  Join- 
ed. 

4.  The  most  intimate  union,  meant  to 
be  indissoluble  save  by  death. 

5.  Typically  represented  In  the  local- 
ity whence  the  woman  was  taken,  from 
the  side  next  the  vital  oigans ;  not  from 
head,  hand,  foot,  but  from  the  bony 
stracture  encompassing  and  guarding 
the  vital  organs. 

6.  The  symbol  of  Christ  and  the 
Church.  Literally,  Christ's  side  was 
pierced  Just  where  the  rib  was  taken 
from  man ;  and  from  this  wound  the 
blood  and  water  flowed  which  are  the 
double  symbol  of  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ  and  the  cleansing  work  of  the 
Bpirit,  on  which  the  Church's  existence 
and  perpetuity  are  based. 

Note:  The  Tume  ** JOmah  Ood,'* 
used  eleven  times  in  chapter  n.  EIo- 
him  seems  to  be  the  name  of  God  as 
Creator ;  Jehovah  as  God  of  Covenant 
and  Redemption. 

As  to  the  reHce  of  the  image  and  llke^ 
nessof  God  in  man,  like  Mflton*s  Satan, 
the  angel  is  apparent  in  the  grandeur  of 
the  ruin. 

1.  InteUeetual  naXare.  Consciousness 
of  God  ;  beUef  in  incarnation,  worship, 
immortality,  accountabOity ;  curiosity, 
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lo?9  of  l>eika^,  desire  for  improTement, 
oommon  sense*  inventive  power. 

3.  JBfmcH&ndl  nature.  Natural  affec- 
tion, gratitude,  sympathy,  love  of  the 
noble,  admiration  for  purity,  capadty 
for  self-sacrifice. 

3.  BOIiealntLime.  Sense  of  theright, 
of  the  true,  impulse  to  duty,  instinct  of 
moral  respon^bility,  guOt  and  shame, 
and  ineradicable  attraction  toward  vir- 
tue. (Compare  Col.  ill.  10;  Sodes. 
Tit  39 ;  Eph.  iv.  24.) 

The  imags  of  Qod  in  man  may  be 
philosophically  defined  as  mainly  con- 
sisting in  rational  intelligence,  self-de- 
termination, and  positive  moral  char- 
acter. When  unselfish  love  obtains 
supremacy  man  comes  nearest  to  a  res- 
toraticm  of  the  lost  image. 

The  true  pontion  of  animdU  hi  the 
creative  scale  has  been  the  study  of 
philosophers  from  the  beginning.  The 
limits  set  by  their  nature  upon  their  de- 
velopment by  education  are  very  marked 
and  manifest  Man  has  a  freedom 
peculiar  to  himself  and  an  indepen- 
dence of  progress.  Animals  depend  for 
advancement  upon  toiining ;  man  trains 
himself.  Man  has  the  only  faculty  of 
speech  worthy  the  name,  and  is  the 
only  laughing  or  weeping  animal,  evi- 
dently possessing  a  higher  order  of  sen- 
sibility and  emotional  capacity.. 

Man's  domifUcn  consists  partiy  in  this 
essential  superiority  and  supremacy  l>y 
reason  and  right  of  nature  ;  hence  his 
power  to  tame  (James  iii.  7) :  his  right 
to  use  anhnals  for  service,  recreation, 
and  even  food,  and  his  actual  keeping 
under  control  the  whole  animal  creation. 

Marital  fhtifftdneu  is  directly  en- 
joined as  condition  of  dominion  (1.  28). 
The  multiplication  of  the  human  race  is 
neoessaiy  to  the  subjection  of  the  ani- 
mal creation.  A  deeper  truth  is  taught 
— the  intelligent,  industrious,  and  moral 
daflses  must  multiply,  otherwise  how 
shall  the  ignorant,  the  idle,  the  inmioral 
classes  be  kept  under  and  prevented 
from  dominating  society?  Some  na- 
tloni  of  Europe  are  actually  dropping 
out  of  history  from  the  excess  of  deaths 
over  births.    And  in  some  parts  of  our 


own  land  the  more  degraded  elements 
are  prevailing  from  their  greater  f ertil* 
ity  in  offspring.  The  crude  foreign 
population  average  H  chOdien  to  a 
family ;  the  best  cbiss  of  the  oommu- 
nity  average  but  li  to  a  family  I 

Marriage  has  great  importance  in  the 
Divine  ^nomy.  It  is  the  root  of  the 
family,  and  the  family  is  the  germ  of 
both  Church  and  State.  And  the  re- 
markable  fact  is  that  from  the  first  the 
family,  and  not  the  indinidual,  is  the 
unit  in  Seripturt,  Families  stand  or 
fall  together.  Noah's  family  was  saved, 
Achan's  cursed  for  the  father's  sake. 
What  stress  God  lays  on  the  household 
in  His  economy  I 

Marriage,  rather  than  shigle  life, 
represents,  therefore,  the  normal  state. 
Not  only  without  it  would  the  human 
race  soon  die  out,  but  in  a  life  alone 
there  is  a  tendency  to  misanthropy, 
selfishness,  a  drift  toward  barbarism. 
Compare  Alexander  Selkirk  on  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  He  lost 
even  speech  and  sank  to  the  level  almost 
of  a  beast. 

Man  is  incomplete  without  woman, 
socially  incomplete.  She  is  his  con- 
verse, counterpart,  apposite  —  though 
not  opposite— to  him,  his  other  self. 
Man  was  not  socially  perfect  until  wom- 
an was  taken  out  of  him  to  be  given 
back  to  him.  As  Milton  represents  it, 
when  the  beasts  were  brought  before 
Adam,  he  saw  them  all  mated,  and  felt 
his  need  of  a  mate. 

In  every  true  man  and  woman  is  a 
conscious  craving  for  companionship 
and  a  need  of  help  in  the  bodily,  social, 
intellectual,  spiritual  natures,  which  a 
true  marriage  most  nearly  supplies. 

The  idea  of  toomanly  eubordination  is 
undoubtedly  scriptural  (see  1  Tim.  iL 
11-18),  but  it  has  been  pressed  to  an  ex- 
treme. Officially  man  is  the  head  of 
the  household,  and  headship  means 
capacity  to  lead.  But  his  rule  is  to  be 
that  of  love,  not  of  brute  force  or  des- 
potic will.  And  if  woman  is  inferior  to 
him  in  some  things,  she  is  manifestiy 
superior  in  others.  If  she  has  not  Ids 
aggressive  activity,  her  passive  virtues 
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m  finer  and  more  developed.  If  he 
lias  more  intellectual  inyenUveneas,  she 
has  a  stronger  emotional  and  affection- 
ate nature  and  instinctive  self-sacrifice. 
Their  standards  of  beauty  differ ;  bat 
who  shall  say  that  either  type  of  beauty 
is  essentially  and  absolutely  superior? 
We  cannot  but  feel  that  an  intellectual 
woman  like  Margaret  Fuller  is  unnatu- 
ral, but  we  have  no  such  feeling  about 
a  man  in  whom  intellect  predominates 
aa  in  Aristotle  or  Newton. 

A  true  woman  is  happier  in  wifely 
dependence  on  her  husband,  and  to  a 
true  man  naturally  surrenders  the  head- 
ship wiUiout  any  sense  of  degradation. 

How  far  marriage  has  fallen  from  its 
ideal  original  may  be  seen  from  the 
terms  used  in  the  first  record.  "  One 
Jte$h*  • — essential  unity  and  higher  whole- 
aess  of  husband  and  wife.  "  For  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  moth- 
er and  cleave  to  his  wife."  Even  filial 
relation  is  lost  in  the  marital.  Love  is 
the  grand  requisite  and  condition  of  mar- 
riage ;  without  this  it  is  but  legalized 
unchastity.  Brute  passion,  ambition, 
convenience,  social  rank  cannot  make 


the  twain  one  flesh  nor  secure  mutual 
love  and  harmony.  Mutual  freedom  of 
choice  is  essential  to  ideal  marriage,  else 
it  cannot  be  normal. 

Qod  took  woman  out  cf  man,  not  out 
of  the  earth  nor  the  inferior  creatures, 
but  from  man,  for  nearness,  deamess, 
and  substantial  equality. 

Woman's  position  is  obviously  subor- 
dinate, for  he  comprehends  her,  not  she 
him ;  her  creation  was  seoondaiy,  and 
out  of  man,  not  man  out  of  woman ; 
she  took  from  him  her  being  and  even 
name— wo-man,  or  womb-man;  she 
was  created  for  him,  not  he  for  her. 
(See  1  Cor.  xL  a,  9 ;  1  Tim.  ii  18.) 
This  relation  is  shown  in  other  tongues 
-"iBka-ith,  vira  vir,  maness,  etc. 

From  the  time  of  marriage  the  man- 
tcU  tie  is  supreme.  To  the  wife  is  owed 
the  first  duty,  in  maintenance,  defer- 
ence, community  of  interest,  intimacy 
of  fellowship ;  the  erection  of  a  new 
household,  with  family  religion,  pray- 
er, training  ;  the  maintenance  of  pa- 
rental authority,  household  unity,  the 
development  of  a  little  CHURCH  IK 
THE  HOUSE  I 
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Feb.  4-10.^God  m  the  Dailt 
Duty.— 1  Tim.  L  1. 

"  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by 
the  commandant  of  €k>d."  Apostle 
means  delegate ;  a  messenger ;  one  sent 
with  orders.  As  to  spedal^function,  the 
word  is  limited  to  the  twelve  appointed 
apostles  by  our  Lord.  The  Apostle 
Peter  tells  us  what  was  necessary  to 
constitute  an  apostle  in  this  highest  and 
spedalized  sense  (Acts  i.  21,  22).  Into 
this  select  company  Paul  was  inducted 
because  he  could  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  of  the  risen  and  glorified  Redeemer 
as  He  fiashed  upon  him  on  the  road  to 
Damascus.  In  this  highest  sense,  of 
actual  witnesser  of  the  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection, there  can  be  no  successors  of 


the  apostles.  But  in  the  lower  sense  of 
messenger,  delegate,  one  gofaig  under 
orders,  Christians  now  may  be  apostles. 
In  this  lower  sense  other  than  the 
twelve  are  sometimes  called  apostles  in 
the  Scripture— ^.^.,  Barnabas  (Actsxiv. 
14).  Paul  was  apostle  in  the  highest 
sense  of  witnesser  of  the  resurrection 
and  authoritative  founder  of  the  CfauidL 
He  was  such  an  apostle  by  the  com- 
mandment of  God.  CbmmaitdmeiU— a 
strong  word  ;  it  means  injunction,  man- 
date. Paul  was  apostle,  and  he  took 
up  the  duties  of  his  apostolate  because 
a  Divine  mandate  was  laid  upon  him. 
That  is  to  say,  Paul  was  conscious  of 
the  pressure  and  stringency  of  a  DiTine 
command  in  his  distinctive  and  daily 
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duty.  In  the  most  real  of  senses  Gkxl 
was  in  his  daily  duty. 

Consider  what  this  recognition  of  God 
in  his  daOy  dnty  did  for  Paul. 

(a)  It  goM  his  life  stability.  There  are 
floating  islands  in  the  sea ;  but  these 
are  only  masses  of  shifting  seaweed 
upon  which  nothing  great  and  strong 
can  grow.  It  is  only  the  anchored 
island,  like  a  coral  island,  building  it- 
self up  from  the  sea  bottom,  which  at 
last  can  become  the  home  of  the  wav- 
ing palm  and  the  place  of  human  habi- 
tation. It  is  the  anchored  island  which 
is  the  useful  one,  and  it  is  useful  be- 
cause anchored. 

This  consciousness  of  Gkxl  in  the 
daily  duty  has  alwajrs  made  men  strong 
and  stable  in  their  living— d.^.,  Elijah 
(1  Kings  xvii.  1 ;  Jer.  i.  1,  etc.).  The 
Puritans,  setting  out  from  Southamp- 
ton, and  fronting  the  stormy  Atlantic 
and  the  unknown  perils  of  a  new  conti- 
nent, because  of  Uiis  consciousness  of 
Qod  could  say,  "  It  is  not  with  ns  as 
with  men,  whom  small  things  can  dis- 
courage." General  Gordon,  amid  the 
awful  dangers  crowding  round  his  last 
days,  because  of  this  consciousness  of 
God  in  the  things  to  which  his  hands 
were  set,  could  write,  in  his  last  letter 
to  his  sister,  ''  I  am  quite  happy,  thank 
God  ;*•  and,  like  Lawrence,  "  I  haye 
tried  to  do  my  duty." 

{b)  Also,  this  consciousness  of  God  in 
the  daily  duty  saved  the  life  of  Paul 
from  distraction.  His  was  not  a  life 
dissipated  amid  many  ends. 

(e)  Also,  this  consciousness  of  God  in 
the  daily  duty  gave  wholeness  to  the  life 
of  the  apostle.  It  bound  the  multi- 
tudinous particulars  of  it  into  a  majestic 
unity.  Think  how  many  things  Paul 
was— tent-maker,  traveller,  preacher, 
collector  of  funds,  writer,  prisoner. 
And  3ret,  in  all  and  through  all,  doing 
the  daily  duty  of  apostle  at  which  God 
hadpnthinL 

Yes,  this  Is  what  the  consciousness  of 
God  in  the  daily  duty  will  do  for  a 
man  ;  it  will  make  his  life  stable,  un- 
distraeted,  focussed  to  an  end,  and  so 
whole. 


Consider  how  this  command  of  €k>d 
as  to  his  daily  duty  was  made  known 
toPftul. 

(a)  It  was  made  known  to  him  dispo* 
siUanaOy  (GaL  i.  15,  16). 

(b)  It  was  nude  known  to  him  prom- 
denHaUp  (Acts  xUi.  1<3}. 

(e)  It  was  made  known  to  him  by  con- 
sciousness. This  you  find  everywhere 
throughout  his  epistles  (Rom.  1.  1 ;  1 
Cor.  i.  1 ;  2  Cor.  i.  1  ;  Gal.  i.  1 ;  Eph. 
i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  i.  1). 

And  now  here  comes  a  very  impor- 
tant and  practical  question  :  How  may 
I  get  consciousness  of  a  Divine  com- 
mand in  my  daily  duty  ?  Why,  very 
much  in  the  same  way  that  Paul  did,  I 
think. 

(a)  You  may  get  consciousness  of  the 
Divine  command  in  the  daily  duty  dis- 
positionaUy.  The  sort  of  duty  toward 
which  you  seem  naturally  and  spon- 
taneously to  run  out— what  better  evi- 
dence of  Divine  call  to  that  sort  of  duty 
can  there  be  ?  There  is  real  Divine  call 
toward  other  things  than  simply  to  the 
ministry  or  to  work  distinctively  re- 
ligious. Aholiab  was  divinely  called 
to  work  in  brass  and  iron,  etc.  Here  is 
a  hint  for  parents.  If  a  child  discovers 
special  bent,  that  is  God's  call  in  that 
direction.  Train  the  child  along  that 
bent.  Do  not  attempt  to  toiin  him 
athwart  it.  That  is  real  disobedience 
to  God. 

(P)  Also,  we  may  get  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  command  in  the  dafly  duty 
promdentiaUy.  Believe  in  and  dare  to 
trust  Providence  opening  the  way  for 
you  thus  and  shutting  the  way  other- 
where. 

(6)  Also,  we  may  get  consciousness 
of  the  Divine  command  in  the  daily 
duty  by  the  feeling  of  the  ought  in  it. 
Believe  in  the  inner  monition  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  dare  to  follow  His 
guidance.  But  here  is  the  perpetual 
test,  that  we  really  feel  the  ought  in  this 
duty  and  in  that,  because  we  immedi- 
ately seek  to  obey  the  ought  in  the  best 
and  wisest  way  possible.  Many  people 
say,  "I  think  I  ought,*'  and  then  do 
nothing.    And  a  man  may  feel   this 
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oug:ht   toward  other  daty  than   ihat 
which  we  call  distinctively  rellglouB. 

(d)  Also,  will  70U  remember  that  the 
relations  in  fthteh  you  stand  Bxe  the  fer- 
tile mothers  of  your  duties,  and  that 
these  duties,  springing  out  of  your  rela- 
tions, speak  to  you  as  with  the  Tery 
voice  of  Qod  Himself— e.^.,  the  duties 
springing  out  of  your  relations  to  your 
home,  church,  business,  neighboriiood- 
ship,  citizenship,  etc. 

*  No  noan  is  born  into  the  world,  whose  work 
Is  not  bom  with  him.    There  is  always  work 
And  tool  to  work  withal,  for  those  who  wlU ; 
And  blessed  are  the  homy  hands  of  toil. 
The  bosy  world  shoves  angrily  aside 
The  man  who  stands  with  arms  akimbo  set. 
Until  occasion  tells  hltn  what  to  do ; 
And  he  who  waits  to  have  his  task  marked  oat 
ShaU  die,  and  leave  his  errand  onfoUUIed." 


Pbb.  11-17.— Hbabt  Fbvbbs  and 
THEIR  OuRB.— 1  Tim.  i.  3. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  what  one 
has  called  "  heart-fever."  Thisis  what 
I  mean  :  She  was  a  house  mother,  with 
many  little  children  clinging  to  her; 
with  the  housekeeping  altogether  on 
her  hands ;  In  circumstances  too  strait- 
ened for  hired  help ;  with  ten  thousand 
duties  calling  with  many  voices  and  in 
varying  keys.  This  morning  it  had 
gone  hardly  with  her.  It  seemed  as 
though  her  duties  had  tumbled  in  upon 
her  like  a  kind  of  chaos.  8he  had  been 
pestered,  flurried,  worried.  The  break- 
fast would  not  get  right  that  her  hus- 
band might  get  off  early  to  his  work  ; 
the  children  had  been  unusually  noisy 
and  demanding,  and  jostling  each  other 
as  they  were  making  ready  for  their 
school.  It  was  one  of  those  mornings, 
gray  and  chill,  which  sometimes  break 
in  upon  the  sky  inside  the  home  as 
well  as  upon  the  horizon  beyond  the 
home. 

And  she  had  not  been  peaceful 
through  it  all  and  cool  and  steady.  She 
bad  been  irritated,  petulant,  quick  with 
sharp  speech  to  husband  and  to  children 
— in  a  word,  she  had  been  heart  fever- 
ish ;  poor  woman,  assailed  so,  you 
could  hardly  blame  her. 


But  the  was  a  Gluristian,  and  knew 
that  hers  was  neither  the  Christian  mood 
nor  action. 

At  last  things  finished  themselves— 
breakfast  done,  husband  gone,  children 
at  school,  and  thero  was  a  moment  of 
quiet  She  was  utterly  discouraged. 
She  felt  that  she  had  sadly  failed.  She 
had  been  feverishly  stirred  up  toward 
others.  Now,  when  she  came  to  think 
about  it,  she  was  feverishly  stirred  up 
against  herself.  She  opened  her  Bible 
to  the  story  of  the  Master's  healing  the 
house  matron  in  Capernaum— Peter's 
wife's  mother,  restless  and  burning  with 
malarial  fever.  And  this  was  what  she 
came  to  :  "He  touched  her  hand,  and 
the  fever  left  her ;  and  she  arose  and 
ministered  unto  them."  *' Ah/*  said 
she,  "if  I  could  have  had  that  touch 
before  I  began  my  morning's  wori^  the 
fever  would  have  left  me,  and  I  should 
have  been  prepared  to  minister  sweetly 
and  peacefully  to  my  family." 

Tes,  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  heart 
fever.  We  are  restless  and  flurried  and 
burning  inside.  A  cool  and  quiet  peace 
has  left  us. 

There  are  many  causes  for  such  heart 
fevers— causes  as  various  as  our  human 
lives.  An  unlooked-for  crowd  of  dutiea  ; 
some  sudden  slump  of  plans  you  had 
laid  carefully,  which  you  thought  were 
fixed  and  finished,  like  a  bridge  well 
built  across  a  stream  and  ready  for 
traffic ;  fears  which  will  haunt ;  disci- 
plines that  will  come  ;  sorrows  that  will 
darken ;  discontents  that  do  harass ; 
envies  that  will  bum— a  thousand  things 
like  these,  which  every  heart  sooner  or 
later  knows  of. 

And  the  results  of  heart-fever  ?  One 
result  is,  it  prevents  the  best  minis^  smd 
service,  "  I  am  always  nervous  until  I 
get  the  knife  in  my  hand,"  a  great  sur- 
geon said  to  me.  But  it  was  precisely 
the  fact  that  when  he  had  seized  the 
knife  he  was  no  longer  nervous  :  that 
then  he  was  cool  and  steady  in  his  heart, 
and  so  cool  and  steady  in  his  hand  that 
made  him  to  splendid  a  surgeon. 

Well,  this  is  but  illustration.  Btery- 
where   heart-fever   prevents   the  best 
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ministry --for  tlie  lelf,  for  otiiers ;  God- 
ward,  manward. 

Our  Scripture  is  Paul's  prayer  for 
and  benediction  upon  Timothy.  And 
such  a  prayer  and  benediction  were 
specially  necessary  for  Timothy.  In 
a  sense  we  idealize  too  much  the  char* 
acters  who  figure  in  our  Bibles.  Timo- 
thy was  naturally  and  dispoeitionally 
subject  to  heart-ferer.  He  was  not  one 
of  these  strong,  self-asserting,  natu- 
rally cool  natures.  He  was  by  no  means 
a  bom  pioneer.  He  was  shrinking,  de- 
pendent, unself -asserting  in  the  disposi- 
tional make  of  him.  And  he  was  in  a 
place  of  exceptional  difficulty  — in 
ISphesus,  amid  flaunthig  idolatry  and 
superstition,  in  a  place  drenched  with 
licentiousness,  amid  turbulent  Chris- 
tians ;  and  he  was  away  from  Paul. 
He  was  in  just  the  place  to  be  smitten 
with  heart-ferer,  and  so  to  fail  in  the 
best  ministry  and  highest  service. 

And  our  Scripture  gives  the  cure  for 
heart-fever— peace.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  is  significant.  The  Greek 
root  means  '*  to  join  ;"  and  our  English 
word  "  peace"  is  from  an  Anglo-Saxon 
word  which  also  means  '*to  join." 
That  is  to  say,  war  has  ceased ;  there 
are  no  longer  contending  parties ;  things 
are  joined.    Analyze  this  peace  a  little. 

(a)  It  is  peace  with  God. 

(5)  It  is  peace  with  one's  self. 

(c)  It  is  peace  with  one's  surround- 
ings.   It  is 

**  A  peactt  which  sullen  and  is  strong, 
TrofitB  where  it  cannot  see ; 
Deems  not  the  ^ial-waj  too  kmg, 
Bnt  leavee  the  end  with  Thee.^^ 

Yes,  peace— the  joining  of  things  in 
the  soul  and  with  outward  things  and 
with  God— is  the  cure  for  heart-fever. 

How  can  we  get  it  ?  Not  by  stndn 
and  struggle ;  not  directly,  but  indi- 
rectiy. 

liOok  at  OUT  Scripture  again  that  we 
may  learn  how  we  may  gain  this  cure 
for  heart-fever. 

{A)  By  remembering  the  grctce  of 
God.  Grace  Is  benignity,  favor.  Our 
religion  does  not  start  first  hi  us  toward 
CM,  it  starts  first  in  God  toward  us. 


(B)  By  remembering  the  mer^  of 
God.  Mercy  is  the  Divine  sympathetic 
compassion. 

(C7)  By  remembering  through  whom 
this  grace  and  mercy  are  ministered— 
from  God,  eur  FiUhm*,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord ;  the  grace  and  the  mercy  dis- 
closing themselves  and  Illustrated  in 
and  brought  close  to  us  in  the  incar- 
nate God,  Jesus  Christ. 

I  am  very  sure  that  when  heart- 
fevers  bum  and  agitate,  if  we  will  but 
remember  that  our  Father,  God,  is 
grace  and  mercy,  and  that  these  are 
brought  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  then 
will  hold  ourselves  a  little  in  the  vision 
of  Jesus  Ciirist,  peace  wHI  come,  and 
80  our  heart-fever  shall  find  its  cure. 


Feb.  18-24.— Masking.— Prov.  xiv. 
12. 

There  is  a  singular  method  among 
the  lower  animals,  at  once  for  purposes 
of  defence  an^  for  the  swift  and  easy 
seizing  of  their  prey,  which  scientists 
call  **  masking"— that  is  to  say,  the 
creature  does  not  appear  in  its  plain  and 
proper  self,  but  in  a  masked  and  dis- 
guised self.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the 
salt-water  crab,  down  there  in  his  realm 
quite  a  fierce  and  voracious  and  preda- 
tory fellow.  But  in  some  places  the 
crab  refuses  to  stand  out  in  his  array  of 
grinding  jaws  and  strong  and  seizing 
nippers.  He  secretes  himself.  He  covers 
himself  with  sponge  or  seaweed.  An 
observer  in  Plymouth,  England,  de- 
scribes how  he  has  seen  a  crab  seize  a 
mass  of  seaweed,  tear  off  a  piece,  chew 
the  end  hi  his  mouth,  and  then  rub  it  on 
his  head  and  legs  until  it  is  caught  and 
held  by  the  curved  hairs.  The  seaweed 
grows  swiftiy,  and  pretty  soon  whfit 
looks  only  like  a  perfectly  harmless 
bundle  of  seaweed  is  really  a  savage 
and  armed  and  perpetually  hungry 
crab.  So  the  crab  protects  himself 
from  the  enemies  which  prey  on  him, 
they  passfaig  him  by  as  nothing  better 
than  a  mass  of  seaweed,  and  so  also, 
covering  his  fierce  appearance,  he  has 
readier  chance  of  seizfaig  the  creatures 
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he  feeds  on  as  they  heedlessly  swim 
about  what  they  take  to  be  only  a  hann- 
less  mass  of  vegetation. 

There  is  what  is  called  the  angler  fish. 
I  think  he  lives  only  in  tropic  waters. 
I  have  seen  specimens  in  cabinets.  In 
his  proper  self  he  is  a  decidedly  terrify- 
ing object.  His  mouth  is  enormous, 
and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  ridged  with 
teeth ;  and  he  has  a  great  array  of  the 
sharpest  fins.  And  no  small  fish  would 
be  apt  to  come  anywhere  near  him  did 
he  swim  out  in  plain  vision.  But  the 
angler  fish  masks  himself.  He  buries 
himself  carefully  in  the  weeds  of  the 
bottom,  hides  especially  his  frightful 
mouth,  and  then  he  sets  himself  at  fish- 
ing. From  his  upper  jaw  one  or  two 
thin  processes  start  out,  and  toward  the 
end  they  grow  limber  and  curve  over 
just  as  a  line  does  from  a  flexible  fish- 
ing-rod, and  at  the  end  there  is  a  little 
mass  of  flesh,  looking  for  all  the  world 
like  a  worm  or  some  other  small  sea 
creature.  It  is  a  veritable  bait.  And 
with  the  whole  of  him  lying  there 
concealed  in  the  weeds,  except  just  this 
strange  rod  and  line  and  bait  of  his,  the 
angler  fish  keeps  this  bulge  and  bit  of 
flesh  which  goes  for  bait  quietly  and 
skilfully  moving,  and  some  little  fish 
swimming  along  sees  it  and  goes  for  it, 
and  then  the  angler  fish,  dashing  aside 
the  masking  weeds,  goes  for  the  little 
fish  with  his  great  mouth,  and— that  is 
the  end  of  the  little  fish. 

Down  in  the  lower  realm  of  things 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  masking.  And 
the  fact  our  Scripture  brings  out  is  that 
in  the  realm  where  men  and  women  live 
and  act  there  is  a  great  deal  of  masking 
too. 

(A)  Here  is  a  masked  path  which 
young  feet  are  very  apt  to  turn  into — 
the  path  of  the  notion  that,  in  the  strug- 
gle of  life,  ncUurcU  abilities  can  take  the 
pUiee  of  diligence, 

**  If  thoa  canst  plan  a  noble  deed. 
And  never  flag  till  it  sacceed." 

And  multitudes  of  young  people  do 
plan  a  noble  deed.  They  do  have  real 
sense  and  recognition  of  the  value  and 


possibiUties  of  their  lives.  Th^  build 
castles  in  the  air,  etc  Pity  the  young 
num  or  woman  who  does  not  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  strife  and  the 
sometimes  bleeding  heart  and  the  eon- 
tention  with  obstacles  to  make  the 
planned  deed  actual,  then  how  many 
young  people  turn  aside  into  the  masked 
path  that  they  are  naturally  somewhat 
bright  and  smart,  and  that  while  strong 
struggle  may  be  necessary  to  others  not 
as  bright  naturally  as  Uiey  are,  their 
simply  undeveloped  natural  powers  will 
bring  them  to  easier  victory. 

(B)  And  then  sometimes  young  peo- 
ple take  up  with  the  masked  notion 
that  some  one  facuUy^  which  may  be 
adapted  to  a  certain  sort  of  endeavor 
and  the  use  oj  which  is  naturally  easy  to 
them,  may  be  used  in  another  direction 
of  endeavor  for  which  it  is  not  adapted, 
which  easy  use  may  take  the  place  of 
the  diligent  culture  of  the  needed  but 
more  latent  faculty.  This  is  the  masked 
path  for  multitudes  of  young  people  in 
our  schools  and  colleges.  They  will 
study  along  lines  easy  for  them  ;  they 
will  shirk  study  in  directions  less  easy, 
and  foolishly  imagine  that  because  they 
are  able  in  this  direction  they  do  not 
need  to  seek  ability  in  that.  But  when 
life  tests  them  and  they  find  themselves 
sadly  weak  on  the  sides  where  they 
have  Refused  a  cultivating  diligence, 
they  will  surely  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
befooled  into  a  masked  path. 

(0)  Another  masked  way  is  the  notion 
that  you  can  cherish  a  friendship  which 
is  all  the  time  consciously  lowering  you, 
and  yourself  not  be  injured  by  it  No. 
The  soul  is  subdued  to  what  it  works  in, 
like  the  dyer's  hand. 

(Z>)  Another  very  usual  masked  path 
into  which  our  feet  are  apt  to  turn  Is 
that  there  is  no  special  risk,  to  our- 
self,  in  dalliance  with  a  bad  habit. 

(E)  Another  very  usual  nuisked  path 
into  which  men  are  so  apt  to  turn  their 
feet  is,  that  they  can  be  careless  about  re- 
ligious verities.  But  carelessness  about 
religious  verities  does  not  chaiige  the 
verities.    Except  as  you  welcome  them 
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mnd  Adjust  youiBelf  to  them  they  must 
work  their  doom  against  you.  The 
rocks  which  the  mists  hide  from  the 
ship  will  yet  wreck  the  ship.  Your 
mist  of  carelessness  wHl  not  change  the 
awful  ftkcts  of  sin  and  destiny.  How 
true  it  is,  and  in  how  many  directions, 
"  there  is  a  way  which  9e$iMth  right 
unto  a  man ;  but  the  end  thereof  are  the 
ways  of  death." 

Feb.  26-26 ;  March  1-3.— Ms  and 
Him.— Rom.  xiv.  7. 

All  things  are  in  interdependence. 
Each  thing  is  somehow  intricate  with 
every  other  thing.  No  one  thing  is  for 
itself  alone. 

There,  on  the  shore,  the  rocks  sup- 
port the  tangled  meshes  of  the  seaweed, 
and  the  seaweed  deadens  the  shock  of 
the  thundering  breakers,  and  so  helps 
the  rocks. 

Apparently  what  can  be  more  help- 
less and  useless  and  unrelated  than 
angle-worms  ?  But  they  are  what  one 
has  called  them,  "  ploughers  before  the 
plough ;"  they  have  made  the  earth 
fruitful.  By  careful  computation  it 
has  been  found  that  in  a  section  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  by  the  poor  angle- 
worms 62,288  tons  of  subsoil  are  brought 
to  the  surface  of  each  square  mile  each 
year.  Mr.  Darwin  removed  a  ball  of 
mud  from  the  leg  of  a  bird,  and  from 
that  ball  of  mud  fourscore  seeds  germi- 
nated. "  Not  a  bird  can  fall  to  the 
ground  and  die  without  sending  a  throb 
through  a  wide  circle."' 

And  while  this  fact  of  interdepen- 
dence is  true  in  the  lower  realm  of 
things,  it  is  even  more  emphatically 
true  in  the  higher  realm  of  souls. 

I  think  that  a  wonderful  poem  of 
Tennyson's  where  he  describes  the 
growth  of  the  consciousness  of  the  Me : 

'*  The  baby,  new  to  earth  and  sky, 
MThat  time  his  tender  palm  is  preet 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast 
Haa  never  thonght  that  *  this  is  1/ 

'*  Bat  as  he  grows  he  gathers  much. 
And  learns  the  use  of  *  I  *  and  *■  Me/ 
And  finds, '  I  am  not  what  I  see. 
And  other  than  the  things  I  tonch/ 


••8o  roonda  he  to  a  separate  mind, 

From  whence  clear  memory  may  begin. 
As,  through  the  frame  that  blnda  him  In, 
Hia  isolation  grows  defined." 

That  is  the  great  fact  that  comes 
to  the  growing  child— the  fact  of  the 
Me. 

And  at  the  same  time  with  the  com- 
ing and  growth  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  Me,  there  is  necessarily  the  coming 
and  the  growth  of  the  conisciousnesB  of 
the  other  than  the  Me— the  Him. 

And  though  there  Is  a  chasm  so  deep 
and  wide  between  the  Me  and  the  £Hm, 
the  Me  and  the  Him  are  yet  in  closest 
interdependence  and  interrelation. 

The  Me  cannot  be  without  reference 
to  the  Him,  and  the  Him  cannot  be 
without  effect  upon  the  Me,  as  our 
Scripture  aflirms. 

And  notice,  there  is  this  great  differ- 
ence which  emerges  between  the  realm 
of  things  and  the  realm  of  souls— that 
in  the  realm  of  things  the  interrelation 
and  influence  of  one  thing  on  another 
muti  be  what  it  is  ;  while  in  the  realm 
of  souls  the  interrelation  and  influence 
of  soul  on  soul  may  be  this  or  may  be 
that,  as  the  wul  shall  determine. 

Consider  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  Me  upon  the  Him 
may  be  exerted  : 

(a)  By  kindness.  I  heard  recently 
how  a  whole  family  were  won  to  Christ 
and  the  Church  by  the  kindly  notice  of 
a  church  usher,  welcoming  the  family 
and  introducing  to  the  pastor. 

(b)  By  sympathy.  How  much  this 
was  to  Paul— «.^.,  the  coming  of  the 
deputation  of  tlie  Church  in  Rome  to 
meet  him  at  Appii  Forum  and  the 
Three  Taverns  !  "  He  thanked  God. 
and  took  courage."  And  sympathy  is 
as  valuable  to  weary  travellers  then  as 
now. 

(c)  By  example.  You  remember  how 
Shakespeare  tells  of  one  : 

^*  He  waa  indeed  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youths  did  dress  themselves.*' 

(d)  And  on  the  other  side  there  are 
as  many  ways  in  which  the  Me  may 
damage  the  Him. 
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In  view  of  all  thia,  learn  the  steady 
and  nneacapable  reiponsibUitp  of  the  Me. 
The  Me  cannot  help  touching  and  help* 
ing  or  hurting  the  Him.  And  the  Me 
will  help  or  hnrt  the  Him  according  to 
the  character  which  the  Me  makes  for 
himself: 

*«  Thoa  most  be  trae  tbyidf  , 
If  thoa  tlM  trath  woiild*ft  tfltch ; 


Thy  soul  miut  overflow  if  tboa 
Another*!  wral  would  reach ; 
It  need!  the  overflow  of  heert 
To  give  the  llpe  fall  ipeedi. 

"  Think  truly,  and  thy  thoncttt 
Shall  the  world*a  famine  feed ; 
Bpeak  truly,  and  thy  word 
ShaUbeafmitfkilaeed; 
Live  truly,  and  thy  nfe  ahaU  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed.** 


EXEGETICAL  AND  EXPOSITORY  SECTION. 


The  Anthorshlp  of  Isaiah  zL  66. 

Int&mal  Bffideneefiwn  ihs  Imagery, 
Bt  Rbv.  D.  a.  Mubray,  CmcAoo,  III. 

Much  is  said  of  the  importance  of  the 
point  of  view.  It  will  doubtless  be 
considered  by  many  rather  late  to  offer 
any  new  discussion  of  a  question  so 
conclusiyely  settled  as  the  dual  author- 
ship of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  By  ap- 
proaching the  subject,  howeyer,  from 
a  new  direction,  the  new  light  upon  a 
different  face  may  possibly  reveal  con- 
tours and  outlines,  facts  and  conclu- 
sions, not  without  some  value.  I  pro- 
pose to  examine  the  symbology,  the 
figures  of  speech,  and  illustrations  used 
in  the  book.^ 

My  own  attention  was  directed  to  this 
line  of  inquiry  by  experiences  in  the 
strange  and  picturesque  country  of 
Japan,  by  noting  to  what  a  great  ex- 
tent the  metaphors,  the  illustrations  and 
forms  of  speech,  indeed  the  very 
thoughts  of  the  people  are  modified  by 
the  physical  features  of  the  landscape 
and  life  around  them.  No  foreigner, 
however  well  he  may  know  the  lan- 
guage, can  have  any  force  as  a  public 
speaker  until  he  has  thrown  aside  all  his 
previous  rhetoric  and  learned  to  think 
in  the  new  environment.  To  an  ordi- 
nary Japanese  there  would  be  no  mean- 
ing in  any  reference  to  a  prairie,  a 
meadow,  a  farmyard  with  its  well-filled 
barns,  or  most  of  the  scenes  which  form 
the  staples  of  our  illustration  and  com- 
parison. On  the  other  hand,  how  much 
better  would  we  make  out  with  the  fol- 


lowing, which  I  have  been  repeatedly 
assured  is  one  of  the  most  famous  Jap- 
anese epigrams:  "If  any  one  asks  a 
comparison  for  a  noble  heart,  I  would 
answer,  '  The  cherry  flowers  blooming 
fragrantly  in  the  nkoming  sun ;' "  or 
the  following  celebrated  one»  l^  the 
ancient  Emperor  Tenchi,  which  ewy 
four-year-old  child  in  Japan  is  expected 
to  know  :  "  My  own  garments  are  wet 
(in  sympathy)  by  the  dew  under  the 
broken  roof  of  the  watch  hut  in  the  au- 
tunmrice  fields.'* 

The  latter  half  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah, 
whose  authorship  is  in  question,  is  a 
composition  abounding  in  metaphors, 
imagery,  and  allusions  to  natural  sce- 
nery ;  and  these  must  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  physical  features  of  the 
country  in  which  it  had  its  birth.  If 
not  written,  as  it  purports  to  be,  by 
Isaiah,  the  alternate  theory  is  that  it 
was  written  by  some  one,  at  the  do^e 
of  the  Ex&e,  living  in  Babylon.  No  two 
countries  could  be  much  more  dissimilar 
in  physical  features  than  Pkdestine  and 
Babylon  ;  the  one  a  land  of  rugged, 
often  barren  mountains,  with  little  green 
valleys  winding  among  them,  with  nar- 
row plains  and  vine-clad  slopes,  and 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills ;  the  other 
a  flat,  irrigated  plain,  so  level  that  the 
monarch  must  build  lofty  artificial  struc- 
tures to  simulate  and  suggest  the  moun- 
tains for  his  mountain-bred  queen.  We 
have  before  us,  then,  a  sufficiently  prac- 
ticable problem.  Given  a  certain  piece 
of  composition  to  determine  by  the  fig* 
ures  and  illttstratiens  whether  it  waa 
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most  i»olMilil7  written  Mnoog  the  moun- 
tains of  Jodea  or  the  level  stretches  of 
Babylon. 

The  principle  of  such  an  inquiry  is 
not  new  or  strange.  All  ancient  docu- 
ments are  closely  studied  as  to  thdr  im- 
agery and  figures  of  speech,  and  these 
form  an  important  means  of  determin- 
ing the  life  and  customs  of  ancient  peo- 
ples. Our  task  is  simply  to  reverse  the 
operation,  and,  knowing  the  physical 
features  end  life,  to  determine  the  birth- 
place of  the  document  from  the  same 
data. 

The  Exile  lasted  from  fifty  to  seventy 
years,  or  about  two  generations,  so  that 
at  its  close,  when  it  is  claimed  this  docu- 
ment was  written,  the  majority  of  the 
active  men  of  the  nation  were  Baby- 
lonians 6t  the  second  generation  ;  many 
of  them  sons  of  fathers  that  had  been 
born  in  Babylon.  True,  there  were  a 
few  old  men  who  spanned  the  whole 
period;  and  there  is  the  possibility  that 
the  book  might  have  been  written  by 
one  of  these.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  speaker's 
symbology  is  limited  not  only  by  his 
own  ex];)eriences,  but  equally  by  the  ex- 
periences of  his  hearers— a  fact  which, 
as  I  have  said,  one  soon  learns  in  Japan. 
In  the  seccHid  place,  such  old  men 
would  themselves  have  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  in  the  flat,  monoto- 
nous Babylon.  Not  only  would  they 
have  schooled  themselves  to  use  similes 
and  forms  of  speech  that  would  touch 
the  lives  and  experiences  of  their  hear- 
ers, but  the  greater  part  of  their  own 
experience  would  have  been  the  scenes 
of  the  metropolis  and  the  irrigated  flats 
about  it ;  and  if  they  wished  to  indulge' 
in  imagery  these  would  be  the  scenes 
that  would  spontaneously  recur  even  to 
these  very  old  men  who  had  been  born 
in  Palestine.  Any  reference  to  the 
characteristic  scenery  of  Palestine,  if 
made  at  all,  would  be  introduced  in  the 
form  of  a  reminiscence  with  more  or 
less  explanation.  Such  reminiscences, 
too,  if  spoken  to  Jews  in  Babylon, 
whom  the  speaker  wished  to  induce  to 
xetum  to  Palestine,  would  surely  be  of 


the  j^eoiont  features  of  that  former  life 
—the  vineyards  and  olive  gardens,  the 
fruitful  valleys  and  hill-sides  clothed  in 
waving  com,  the  songs  and  merriment 
of  the  harvest  festival,  or  the  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  temple  feasts.  On  the  con- 
trary, most  of  these  allusions  have  a 
distinct  air  of  barrenness  and  melan- 
choly—the "withered  grass,"  the 
"parched  ground,''  the  weary  search 
for  water,  the  *"  bare  heights, "  the  rough 
mountains  to  be  levelled  for  a  road,  the 
abominable  ceremonies  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks  and  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. Nor  need  it  be  imagined  that 
the  intense  love  of  the  exiled  Jews  for 
their  fathers'  land  would  make  them  so 
eager  to  tell  and  hear  stories  of  the  old 
life,  that  the  lost  Palestine  would  still 
be  kept  vivid  in  their  memory.  At  best 
only  an  indistinct  general  impression 
could  be  gained  by  stories  of  landscapes 
to  which  there  was  nothing  in  the  hear- 
ers' experience  to  correspond  ;  and»  too, 
as  suggested  above,  that  impression 
would  be  of  the  pleasant  rather  than  of 
the  sad  and  barren  phases  of  the  life 
and  landscape.  Moreover,  whatever  of 
eagerness  and  love  there  may  have  been 
at  first,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  long 
survived,  for  when  the  opportunity  was 
given  to  return  under  royal  patronage, 
only  a  very  insignificant  proportion  of 
the  people  could  be  persuaded  to  return 
at  all,  and  even  these,  apparently,  were 
moved  by  religious  reasons  and  not  by 
the  physical  delights  of  their  former 
land.  They  were  not  in  Babylon  as 
slaves,  but  simply  as  involunUuy  colo- 
nists, many,  if  not  most  of  them,  in 
even  more  comfortable  circumstances 
than  before  ;  certainly  in  the  midst  of  a 
far  higher  culture  and  civilization; 
much  the  same  as  if  a  colony  had  been 
brought  from  India,  Persia,  or  Africa 
fifty  years  ago  and  settled  in  England 
or  the  United  States. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
was  not  an  age  of  books  and  reading,  of 
railroads  and  extensive  travelling,  like 
the  present  age,  when  every  one  knows 
at  least  something  of  the  condition  of 
other  coimtries.    And  yet  even  to-day. 
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among  penonB  of  the  lower  clnnnen, 
whose  anceston  came  flftj  or  lizty 
yean  ago  from  Germany,  Scotland,  or 
Italy,  how  many  have  any  intelligent 
idea,  not  to  say  vivid  conception,  of  the 
physical  features  of  their  ancestors' 
country  ?  Not  one  in  a  hundred.  Tliis 
document  consists  of  addresses  to  the 
common  people,  and  is  not,  like  many 
of  the  existing  Babylonian  monuments, 
a  court  record,  written  by  and  for  the 
scholars  and  courtiers  who  were  more 
or  less  cosmopolitan  in  their  ideas  and 
experiences.  These  discourses  were  de- 
livered with  the  express  purpose  of 
reaching  the  hearts  of  these  common 
I)eople  and  moving  them  to  action. 
Necessarily  there  they  must  proceed 
upon  the  plane  of  the  experiences  of 
the  lower  and  middle  class  Jewish  colo- 
nists in  Babylon,  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  if  Babylon  be  the  birthplace 
of  the  document;  peasants  who  had 
never  seen  beyond  the  level  horizon  of 
the  flat  and  fertile  plain  in  which  their 
fathers  or  grandfathers  had  settled  half 
a  century  before.  We  may  begin  the 
examination  of  the  document,  then, 
with  the  understanding  that,  if  written 
in  Babylon,  it  could  not  differ  very  radi- 
cally in  imagery  and  symbolism  from 
the  ordinary  native  literature,  and  must 
be  conditioned  by  the  physical  features 
of  the  landscape  and  life  in  Babylon. 

When  we  open  the  book  what  do  we 
find?  Almost  the  first  utterance  strikes 
us  like  a  blast  from  the  mountains  and 
rocky  steeps  of  the  wilderness  of  Judea : 
"  The  voice  of  one  that  crieth,  Prepare 
ye  in  the  wilderness  the  way  of  Jeho- 
vah, make  level  in  the  desert  a  high- 
way for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall 
be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hiU 
shall  be  brought  low  :  and  the  uneven 
shall  be  made  level,  and  the  rough 
places  a  plain  :  and  the  glory  of  Jeho- 
vah shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall 
see  it  together''  (xl.  8  ff.).  From  that 
right  on  through  to  the  end  there  is 
hardly  a  chapter  that  does  not  have  the 
odor  of  the  hills,  the  hot  breath  of  the 
wilderness,  or  the  rear  of  the  waves 
beating  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Palestine. 


Scattered  all  through  the  twenty-i 
chapters  into  which  this  writing  Is 
divided  are  more  than  twenty  direct 
allusions  to  mountains  and  mountain 
scenery,  not  counting  half  a  dozen 
other  places  where  the  terms  mountain, 
rock,  etc.,  are  used  as  appellations  with- 
out necessarily  implying  acquaintance 
with  mountain  sceneiy.  All  these  pas- 
sages refer  to  the  imountains  as  objects 
so  vividly  familiar  to  the  hearers  that 
their  scenery  and  even  unstriking  de- 
tails could  be  used  for  symbols  and 
illustrations  of  religious  truths.  Be- 
sides these  allusions  to  mountains,  there 
are  about  sixty  other  explicit  allusions 
to  natural  scenery  and  outdoor  life,  all 
of  which  are  perfectly  applicable  to 
Palestine,  most  of  them  far  more  so 
than  to  Babylon,  and  many  would  not 
fit  the  Babylonian  life  scenery  and  out* 
look  at  all. 

Those  which,  as  I  have  said,  might 
be  set  aside  as  of  not  much  weight  are 
such  passages  as  Ixv.  9:^1  will  bring 
forth  .  .  .  out  of  Judah  an  inheritor  of 
My  mountains,**  or  verse  11 :  **  Ye  that 
forget  My  holy  mountain  ;"  so  also  Ivi. 
7 ;  IviL  18 ;  Ixv.  25 ;  Ixvi.  20,  or,  "Is 
there  a  God  beside  me  ?  Yea,  there  is 
no  Boek**  (xliv.  8).  These  and  a  few 
others,  while  they  are  forms  of  speech 
that  must  have  originated  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  yet  might  easily  be- 
come permanent  terms  used  by  the 
Judean  wherever  his  present  home.  .So 
also  the  Uim''  Shej^ierd**  hi  xliv.  28, 
Ixiii.  11,  etc.,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  pastoral  country.  It  may  have  come 
to  bo  a  common  designation,  like  our 
simihir  word  *'  pastor. ' '  In  other  places, 
however,  the  various  scenes  of  pastoral 
life  are  given  in  detail,  pictured  so  mi- 
nutely as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
author  was  not  merely  using  a  crystal- 
lized expression,  but  was  alludinic  to 
scenes  actuaUy  before  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  Thus  in  xl.  11, ''  He  shall  feed 
His  flock  like  a  shepherd:  He  shall 
gather  the  lambs  in  His  arm  and  cany 
them  in  His  bosom,  and  shall  gently 
lead  thosethat  givesuck."  The  moun- 
tain shepherd  lived  with  his  flock  and 
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came  to  lova  them  almost  as  his  own 
children.    (Of.  Luke  zr.  3-6.) 

**  And  Sharonshall  he  a  fold  of  flocks, 
and  the  yalley  of  Aohor  a  place  for 
heids  to  lie  down  in,  for  My  people 
that  hare  sought  Me'*  (Izr.  10). 

"  And  strangers  shall  stand  and  feed 
your  flocks,  and  aliens  shall  be  your 
ploughmen  and  your  vine -dressers^ 
(bd.  5  ;  see  also  Ivi.  10.  11). 

Of  codne  there  may  have  been  sheep 
kept  on  the  plains  of  Babylon,  but  the 
occupation  of  shepherd  is  far  more  char- 
acteristic of  mountainous  countries. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  other 
allusions  to  facts  and  sceues  common  to 
both  countries,  but  more  suggestive  of 
Palestine.  Under  this  head  we  might 
class  various  allusions  to  rivers,  as  in 
Ixvi.  13,  **  I  will  extend  peace  to  her 
like  a  river,  and  the  glory  of  the  nations 
like  an  overflowing  stream."  This 
might  have  been  suggested  either  by 
the  Euphrates  ot  the  Jordan.  But  in 
lix.  19,  "  He  shall  come  as  a  rtuMng 
9breain  which  the  breath  of  the  Lord 
driveth.'*  Here  the  mixing  or  combin- 
ing together  of  the  two  figures  of  the 
tomTU  and  the  toind  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  image  before  the  writer's  mind 
was  the  sudden  violent  thunderstonn 
with  wind  and  rain,  accompanied  by 
the  rush  of  turbulent  water  down  the 
mountain  torrent  beds. 

Possibly  some  significance  may  also 
be  found  in  the  allusions  to  ceremonial 
observances.  "  Burning  incense  upon 
hfiehi*  (Ixv.  8)  would  hardly  be  singled 
out  as  specially  reprehensible  in  a  land 
where  brick  was  the  only  building  mate- 
Hal  ;  but  it  might  be  so  in  Judea,  where 
such  a  practice  could  only  obtain  in 
imitation  of  something  imported  from  a 
foreign  heathen  country.  More  signifi- 
cant is  Ixvi.  20  :  '*  And  they  shall  bring 
all  your  brethren  ...  as  the  children 
of  Israel  hriTig  their  offering  in  a  dean 
ve$id  into  the  home  of  the  Lord.**  Here 
he  takes  for  granted  that  his  hearers 
were  familiar  with  a  distinctive  Jewish 
ceremonial  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
whkh  must  have  been  in  abeyance  in 
Babylon. 


So  also  we  may  class,  perhaps,  the 
many  references  to  the  sea  and  to  the 
ishinds.  Of  course  the  Chaldeans  had 
more  or  less  to  do  with  ships  and  sea- 
going, as  indeed  is  implied  in  xliii.  14  : 
*'  I  will  bring  down  all  of  them  as  fugi- 
tives, even  the  Ohaldeans  in  the  ships 
of  their  rejoicing."  But  to  the  peasants 
in  the  dty  and  plains  of  Babylon  the  sea 
was  something  remote  and  mysterious, 
the  symbol  of  the  unknown.  To  the 
dwellers  in  Palestine  the  sea  was  near 
and  present,  washing  all  along  their 
borders  and  visible  even  from  the  high- 
lands of  the  interior.  The  sight  of  the 
tossing  waters  and  the  roar  of  the  waves 
rolling  in  among  the  rocks  of  the  coast 
were  facts  in  their  experience.  And  so 
in  this  writing  we  find  the  sea  always 
conceived  of  as  something  whose  phe- 
nomena were  familiar  to  the  hearers. 
There  is  another  object  that  is  referred 
'  to  as  remoteand  more  or  less  mjrsterious 
— namely,  f  the  isles  of  the  sea."  Ap- 
parently thev  were  the  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  if,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, Tarehiih  be  some  Mediterranean 
point. 

"  Surely  the  idee  shall  wait  for  me, 
and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first,  to  bring 
thy  sons  from  far"  (Ix.  9 ;  cf.  xxiii.  1, 
2,  etc.).  From  their  neighbors,  the 
PhoBoician  navigators,  or  perhaps  from 
some  of  their  own  number  who  had 
been  with  them  on  their  expeditions, 
the  Israelites  would  get  precisely  such 
a  conception  of  those  islands  as 
mysterious  places  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

"  The  isles  saw  and  feared ;  the  ends 
of  the  earth  trembled"  (xli.  5). 

''  Listen,  0  isles,  unto  me ;  and  heark- 
en, ye  peoples,  from  far"  (xlix.  1). 

There  are  a  large  number  of  similar 
allusions,  as  in  xl.  15 ;  xli.  1  ;  xlii.  4, 
10  and  12  ;  U.  5  ;  lix.  18  ;  Ixd.  19.  etc 
In  all  of  these  there  is  the  same  idea  of 
the  islands  as  well  known  but  remote 
and  mysterious  places.  But  the  sea  is 
always  referred  to  with  a  viddness  as 
of  something  near  and  familiar  to  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  his  auditors. 

**  For  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which 
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stineth  up  the  tea,  tbti  the  wayei  there- 
of rotf^OL  16). 

"^  Bat  the  wicked  are  like  the  tioahled 
sea ;  for  it  cannot  rest,  and  its  waters 
cast  up  mire  and  dirt*'  ^viL  20). 

A  picture  of  the  sea  after  a  storm, 
which  continues  to  heave  and  surge 
with  no  apparent  cause,  while  the  shore 
Ib  strewn  with  seaweed  and  dirt  thrown 
up  by  the  wa^es.  A,  slightlj  different 
mood  of  tlie  sea  is  portrayed  in  xlviii. 
18 :  '*  Then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a 
river,  and  thy  righteousness  as  tlie 
waves  of  tlie  sea,"  the  long,  quiet  swell 
suggesting  limitless  abundance.  The 
historical  allusion  in  U.  10  would  be 
more  aptly  made  to  an  audience  vividly 
familiar  with  the  sea :"  Art  Thou  not  it 
which  dried  up  the  sea,  the  waters  of 
the  great  deep ;  that  made  the  depths 
of  the  sea  a  way  for  the  redeemed  to 
pass  over  ?" 

So  also,  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  which 
maketh  a  way  in  the  sea  and  a  path  in 
the  mighty  waters"  (xliiL  1% 

**  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in 
the  hollow  of  His  hand"  (xl.  12). 

In  zliL  10,  **  Te  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  and  all  that  is  therein." 

*'  Gk>  down"  is  not  the  expression  we 
would  use  of  going  to  sea ;  but  it  would 
be  Just  the  impression  of  a  spectator 
there,  as  the  sdlors  went  away  down 
over  the  rocks  to  the  little  boats  drawn 
up  on  the  beach  below.  Or  perhaps  the 
expression  may  have  come  from  view- 
ing the  sea  fnmi  the  highhmds  of  the 
interior. 

Another  group  of  passages  refers  to 
the  scenes  and  life  of  the  toildemesi. 
To  the  Babylonian  the  ^ndemess  was 
a  place  remote,  unknown,  suggesting 
only  fear  and  mystery.  To  the  Jew  it 
was  something  near  and  familiar,  part 
of  his  own  land,  where  he  led  his  own 
flocks  and  herds  to  graze.  Rough, 
parched,  and  barren  he  knew  it  to  be, 
but  he  also  knew  its  little  green  valleys 
and  springs  among  the  rocks,  or  the 
grass  springing  up  for  a  little  while 
after  the  rains,  when  the  mountain  tor- 
rents poured  down  their  floods,  gradu- 
ally drying  up  again  as  the  heat  of  sum- 


mer advanced.  To  him  the  wilderness 
was  not  the  qrmbol  of  remoteness  and 
mystery,  but  only  of  barrenness  and 
distress,  and  that  not  universal,  but  re- 
lieved in  many  places  by  little  valleys 
of  rest  and  greenness,  and  by  occasional 
floods  bringing  fertility  and  happiness. 
It  is  Just  this  latter  conception  of  the 
springs  and  fertilizing  floods  in  the  wil- 
derness that  is  most  made  use  of  by  our 
author. 

''For  I  will  pour  water  upon  the 
thirsty  land,  and  streams  upon  the  dry 
ground"  (xUv.  8). 

**  I  will  even  make  a  way  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  rivers  in  the  desert  The 
beast  of  the  field  shall  honor  me,  the 
Jackals  and  the  ostriches;  because  I 
give  waters  in  the  wilderness,  and  rivers 
in  the  desert,  to  give  drink  to  My  peo- 
ple. My  chosen"  (xliiL  19,  20). 

**  I  will  open  rivers  on  the  bare  heights, 
and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  val- 
leys :  I  will  make  the  wilderness  a  pool 
of  water,  and  the  dry  land  springs  of 
water"  (xli.  18). 

"  Behold,  at  My  rebuke  I  dry  up  the 
sea,  I  make  the  rivers  a  wilderness : 
their  fish  stinketh,  because  there  is  no 
water,  and  dieth  fat  thirst"  (1.  2). 

A  scene  doubtless  suggested  by  the 
pools  and  streams  drjring  up  under  the 
summer's  heat  or  in  protracted  drouths. 
So  also  xlii.  15  :  **  I  will  make  the  rivers 
islands,  and  will  dry  up  the  pools." 

**  The  poor  and  needy  seek  water,  and 
there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth 
for  thirst"  (xli.  17). 

"  And  the  Lord  shall  guide  thee  con- 
tinually, and  satisfy  thy  soul  in  dry 
places,  and  make  strong  thy  bones ;  and 
thou  Shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden, 
and  like  a  spring  of  water,  whose  waters 
fan  not"  aviii.  11). 

Here,  as  in  xli.  18,  notice  that  the 
water  which  is  to  satisfy  and  fertilize 
is  to  come  from  a  spring.  Springs  are 
chiefly  found  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries, and  seldom  found  in  plains  of 
considerable  extent  So  this  is  not  a 
figure  likely  to  be  used  by  one  in  Baby- 
lon. The  same  figure  is  used  alsa  in 
xlix.  10 :  "  For  He  that  hath  mercy  on 
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them  s^all   lead  tliem,  eren  by  the 
springs  of  water  shall  He  guide  them." 

The  wildemess,  in  the  mind  of  the 
initer,  was  not  an  uninhabited  waste. 

"Let  the  wilderness  and  the  citte 
thereof  lift  up  the  voice"  (zlii.  11). 
But  it  was  a  rough,  mountainous  place, 
as  in  the  same  verse  :  "  Let  the  inhab- 
itants of  Bda  sfaig»  let  them  shout  from 
the  top  of  the  mountains. " 

*<  That  led  them  through  the  depth, 
as  an  horse  in  the  wilderness,  that  they 
stumbled  not"  (Ixiii-  18). 

There  are  a  number  of  other  refer- 
ences to  the  scenes  and  life  of  the  wil- 
derness of  the  same  general  import,  as 
xlvm.  21 ;  xl.  7, 8  ;  Ivi.  9  ;  xl.  81 ;  Iv. 
18,  etc 

Another  group  of  passages  of  consid- 
erable significance  refers  to  rain,  snow, 
etc.  Jn  Palestine  rain  was  all  impor- 
tant to  the  farmer,  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  his  crops,  while  in  Babylon, 
where  irrigation  was  chiefly  depended 
on,  the  rain  was  not  so  considered.  So 
in  Babylonian  literature  we  find  clouds 
and  rain  more  commonly  associated  with 
the  idea  of  storms,  whirlwinds,  and 
destruction.  In  our  writing,  however, 
we  find  rain  referred  to  only  as  a  fer- 
tilizing agent 

"  He  planteth  a  fir  tree,  and  the  rain 
doth  nourish  it"  (xliv.  14). 

With  this  compare  the  similar  opera- 
tion described  in  **  Ancient  Babylonian 
Agricultural  Precepts ;"  "  Records  of 
the  Past,"  voL  ili.  p.  96:  "  He  plants  date 
trees  in  it.  ifi;  waters  the  young  plants,** 

In  the  same  document  are  a  number 
of  other  detailed  references  to  irrigation, 
but  not  a  single  reference  to  the  rain  as 
u  fertilizing  agent.  In  this  writing, 
iiowever,  it  is  always  so  conceived. 

*'  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and 
the  snow  from  heaven,  and  retumeth 
not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and 
inakelh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  and  giv- 
eLh  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the 
eater,  so  shall  My  word  be  that  goeth 
forth  out  of  My  mouth"  (Iv.  10). 

Compare,  again,  the  boast  of  the  great 
King  of  Babylon  in  zzxviL  25  :  "  And 
witti  tiie  sole  of  my  foot  will  I  dry  up 


all  the  rivers  of  Masor"— a  meti^hor 
drawn  from  the  familiar  methods  of 
irrigation  in  his  own  country. 

Another  significant  class  of  passages 
is  those  that  relate  to  the  preparation  of 
a  road  for  the  coming  of  Jehovah.  We 
can  infer  much  as  to  the  character  of 
the  country  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the 
audience  daily  ^rested,  by  noting  the 
kind  of  preparation  whidi  the  speaker 
conceives  as  being  made  for  the  coming 
of  the  Exalted  One.  The  passage  al- 
ready quoted  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  document  sets  it  forth  at  some 
length. 

"Prepare  ye  in  the  wilderness  the 
way  of  the  Lord ;  make  level  in  the 
desert  a  highway  for  our  Qod.  £very 
valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  moun- 
tain and  hill  shall  be  made  low :  and 
the  uneven  shall  be  made  level,  and  the 
rough  places  a  plain"  (xl.  8,  4). 

Both  mountains  and  hills  are  speci- 
fied, indicating  that  it  was  more  than  a 
merely  undulating  or  broken  country. 
The  image  presented  is  either  the  bold 
one  of  the  mountains  being  levelled 
down  and  the  valleys  filled  up  so  as  to 
make  the  whole  coun^  a  plain,  or  pos- 
sibly only  what  was  familiar  as  seen  in 
all  the  great  public  roads  through  the 
country  ;  deep  cuts  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  road  built  up  across  the 
valleys,  so  as  to  be  made  as  level  and 
easy  as  possible,  while  instead  of  the 
crooked  footpaths,  winding  zigzag  over 
the  hills,  is  substituted  the  one  l»oad 
**  smooth' '  and  comparatively  **  straight" 
public  highway,  if  that  is  the  transla- 
tion  we  are  to  give  the  text 

'*Cast  up,  cast  up  the  highway; 
aaiher  out  the  stones**  (Ixa  10). 

•*  Cast  ye  up.  cast  ye  up,  prepare  the 
way,  take  up  the  stwnbUng-Uoek  out  of 
the  way  of  My  people"  (1^  14). 

"  And  I  will  maka  all  My  mountains 
a  way,  and  My  highways  shall  be  ex- 
alted"  (xlix.  11). 

One  could  easily  imagine  that  any  of 
these  descriptions  might  have  been 
made  of  some  of  the  great  government 
highways  leading  through  the  valleys 
and  across  the  mountains  of  Japan. 
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But  strong  as  is  the  eyidenoe  of  the 
foregoing  passages,  we  have  not  yet 
considered  the  strongest,  most  numer- 
ous, and  most  decisive  passages  of  all— 
those  that  refer  directly  and  explicitly 
to  the  mountains  and  mountain  life  and 
scenery.  Here  it  seems  to  me  the  evi- 
dence is  conclusive.  All  their  moods 
and  pledges  are  referred  to,  and  referred 
to  merely  incidentally,  without  ezplanap 
tion  or  comment,  and  especially  the  lit- 
tle inconspicuous  scenes  and  homely 
events,  which  have  much  greater  sig- 
nificance because  they  would  be  the 
most  unlikely  to  be  referred  to  either 
by  or  to  persons  who  knew  the  moun- 
tains only  at  second  hand.  What,  for 
instance,  could  be  more  homely  and 
yet  more  suggestive  than  the  picture 
in  Ixili.  14 :  "As  the  cattle  that  go 
down  into  the  valley,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  caused  them  to  rest. "  I  question 
if  the  famous  opening  lines  of  **  €h«y*s 
Elegy''  have  much  improved  upon  it. 

These  allusions  are  scattered  all 
through  this  writing  from  beginning  to 
end.  In  its  very  first  chapter  we  have  : 
"  O  thou  that  tellest  g<x)d  tidings  to 
Zion,  get  thee  up  into  the  high  moun- 
tain'' (xl.  9).  And  in  the  next  to  the 
last  chapter :  ^  Which  have  burned  in- 
cense upon  the  mountains,  and  blas- 
phemed Me  upon  the  hills"  (l^v.  7). 

And  there  is  hardly  a  chapter  between 
but  has  some  similar  allusion.  In  this 
latter  passage  the  reference  plainly  is  to 
the  worship  upon  the  "high  places." 
The  same  thing  is  referred  to  also  in 
Ivii.  7  :  **  Upon  a  high  and  lofty  moun- 
tain hast  thou  set  thy  bed  ;  thither  also 
wentest  thou  up  to  offer  sacrifice." 

There  is  a  realism  about  xlll.  11, 
which  one  must  go  among  the  steep- 
cliffed  mountains  to  fully  appreciate : 
"  Let  them  shout  from  the  top  of  the 
mountains." 

A  similar  idea  is  also  presented  in  xl. 
9,  quoted  above. 

A  somewhat  analogous  picture  is  sug- 
gested by  the  oft-quoted  passage  in  Hi. 
7 :  ''  How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains are  the  feet  of  Him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings  I" 


I  have  heard  preachers  in  America 
laboring  at  some  far-fetched  explana- 
tion, and  thinking  it  necessary  to  give 
the  words  "  upon  the  mountains"  some 
mystical  or  symbolical  meaning,  as 
"How  superlatively  beautiful,"  or 
**What  exalted  beauty,"  etc.  But 
among  the  mountains  of  Japan  I  have 
many  a  time  witnessed  precisely  the 
scene  that  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  and  that  would  arise  naturally 
in  the  mind  of  his  Judean  hearers.  The 
road  into  the  vUlage  lies  over  the  moun- 
tain pass,  so,  of  course,  the  first  view 
of  the  approaching  traveller  or  messen* 
ger  bringing  tidings  would  be  over  on 
the  mountain-side,  threading  down  the 
winding  path.  Their  very  idea  of  a 
person  coming  from  a  distance  would  al- 
ways be  of  him  as  coming  over  the 
mountains  ;  just  as  we  would  think  of 
him  as  coming  on  the  cars,  or  a  sailor 
would  think  of  a  friend  as  coming  in 
on  his  ship,  or  as  the  mother  of  Sisera 
cries,  '*  Wliy  is  his  chariot  so  long  in 
coming?" 

Another  striking  figure  is  found  in 
Ixiv.  1-8  :  <*  That  the  mountains  might 
flow  down  at  thy  presence ;  as  when 
fire  kindleth  the  brushwood.  .  .  . 
Thou  earnest  down,  the  mountains 
fiowed  down  at  Thy  presence." 

Just  so  I  have  seen  the  fire  sweeping 
through  the  grass  and  brushwood  on  a 
distant  mountain  like  a  molten  wave, 
leaving  a  black  waste  behind,  that  one 
could  almost  imagine  the  mountain  was 
melting  and  fiowing  down.  But  who 
that  had  never  seen  such  a  sight  would 
ever  have  imagined  the  scene  in  the 
text?  Again,  in  li.  1  we  have  the 
speaker  basing  his  metaphor  on  such  a 
commonplace  thing  as  a  stone  quarry  ia 
the  hillside :  **  Look  unto  the  rock 
whence  ye  were  hewn,  and  the  hole  of 
the  pit  whence  ye  were  digged." 

One  of  the  most  striking  expressions 
in  the  book  is  that  found  in  xlix.  13  and 
elsewhere  :  "  Sing,  O  ye  heavens ;  and 
be  joyful,  O  earth ;  and  break  fwth 
into  singing,  O  mountains." 

This  would  be  a  most  improbable 
creation  of  the  imagination  of  one  living 
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in  a  level  c  dud  try,  becaase  such  a  man 
has  merely  the  intellectual  knowledge 
that  a  mountain  is  a  high,  rugged  eleva- 
tion ;  and  if  he  used  the  word  rhetori- 
cally it  would  be  to  embody  forth  that 
idea.  But  the  mountaineer,  wishing 
for  some  object  to  personify  to  take  up 
his  song,  finds  the  heavens,  the  earth, 
and  the  mountains  the  most  prominent 
objects  before  his  own  and  his  hearers' 
sight.  Perhaps  also  the  sound  of  the 
wind  singing  in  the  tree-tops  on  the 
mountain -side  might  naturally  suggest 
the  idea  to  him  of  the  mountains  sing- 
ing. So,  indeed,  we  see  in  Iv.  12 : 
"The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall 
break  forth  before  you  into  singing,  and 
all  the  trte%  of  the  field  shall  clap  their 
hands.'* 

"  Break  forth  into  singing,  ye  moun- 
tains, O  forest,  and  every  tree  therein'* 
(xliv.  33). 

In  many  other  passages  also  we  find 
the  mountains  referred  to  in  a  way  and 
in  connections  in  which  a  dweller  In  a 
level  country  would  be  very  unlikely  to 
conceive  of  them,  no  matter  how  well 
informed  he  was  about  their  appearance 
and  characteristics,  especially  since  his 
liearers  would  see  no  force  or  aptness  in 
the  figures  used.  Thus,  xlix.  11 :  "  I 
will  make  all  My  mountains  a  way.'* 

Why  use  the  mountains  for  that  pur- 
pose, except  that  the  mountains  made 
up  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  land- 
scape known  to  both  speaker  and  hear- 
ers? 

"  Who  hath  weighed  the  mountains 
in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance?** 
(xl.  12). 

Stupendous  feats,  designed  to  portray 
boundless  power,  and  just  the  figure 
that  would  be  most  impressive  in  Judea. 
But  many  other  figures  could  be  found 
to  conveys  the  idea  more  vividly  to  the 
dweller  in  a  level  land.  Compare  the 
wealth  of  rhetorical  figures  and  illustra- 
tions all  through  the  thirty-eighth  to 
the  forty-first  chapters  of  Job,  with 
whiich  Jeho^h,  out  of  the  whirlwind, 
portrays  His  greatness  and  His  power 
to  those  ancient  patriarchs,  possibly  in 
a  part  of  this  same  plain  of  Babylon  ; 


and  not  a  single  figure  is  based  on  the 
size  and  greatness  of  the  mountains. 
But  in  this  document  it  seems  to  be  a 
favorite  comparison. 

*'  For  the  mountains  shall  depart,  and 
the  hills  be  removed  ;  but  My  kindness 
shall  not  depart  from  thee"  Q\y,  10). 

''Thou  Shalt  thresh  the  mountains 
and  beat  them  sm^ll,  and  shalt  make 
the  hUls  as  chaff "  (xli.  15). 

"And  Lebanon  is  not  sufficient  to 
burn,  nor  the  beasts  thereof  sufficient 
for  a  burnt  offering"  (xl.  16). 

So  also  several  passages  already  quot- 
ed ;  also,  perhaps.  xliL  15 :  ''I  will 
make  waste  mountains  and  hills,  and 
dry  up  all  their  herbs." 

This,  however,  was  a  sight  often  seen 
among  the  mountains  of  Judea. 

"I  will  open  rivers  on  the  bare 
heights,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of 
the  valleys"  (xll.  18). 

**  They  shall  feed  in  the  ways,  and 
on  all  bare  heights  shall  be  their  pas- 
ture" (xlix.  9). 

"Ye  that  inflame  yourselves  among 
the  oaks,  under  every  green  tree  ;  that 
slay  the  children  in  the  valleys,  under 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  Among  the 
smooth  stones  of  the  valley  is  thy  por- 
tion ;  they,  they  are  thy  lot"  (Ivii.  5,  6). 

In  this  passage  the  prophet  explicitly 
declares  that  the  people  to  whom  he 
spoke  were  living  and  carrying  on  their 
abominable  practices  among  the  rugged 
rocky  gorges  of  the  mountains. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  obvious 
allusions  to  natural  scenery  in  this 
document.  Is  it  possible  that  they 
could  have  come  from  a  native  of  such 
a  country  as  we  know  the  fiat  plains  of 
Babylon  to  have  been?  We  have  seen 
that  a  Jewish  writer  in  Babylon,  at  the 
close  of  the  Exile,  could  not  differ  mate- 
rially in  his  imagery  from  the  ordinary 
writers  of  the  country ;  but  we  have 
found  this  writing  filled  with  allusions 
to  scenes  not  found  in  Babylon  at  all, 
but  common  in  Palestine.  Of  the  allu- 
sions to  mountain  scenery  some  single 
ones  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  be 
alone  almost  conclusive  ;  their  fre- 
quency shows  how  vivid  such  scenes 
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wert  to*lhe  saUior't  mind.  Especially 
when  we  ocmstder  how  this  whole  com- 
poeitioQ  Is  Mturated  with  allusions  to 
the  scenery  of  Palestine,  and  contains 
not  a  single  reference  to  the  character- 


istic scenery  of  Babylon  the  conclusion 
seems  irresistible  that  Babylon  coul4 
not  liave  been  the  birthplace  of  the 
document. 


SOCIOLOGY   AND   COMPARATIVE   RELIGION. 


Tbe  Mtata  of  tlia  OkaxeL 

Bt  Rby.  Jambs  M.  Oamfbbll,  Mok- 
GAK  Park,  III. 

Thb  mission  of  the  Chnidi  is  identi- 
cal with  the  mission  of  Christ.  To  His 
disciples  Christ  said,  '^  As  the  Father  hath 
sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you.*'  As 
Christ  was  the  representative  of  the 
fVUher,  Christians  are  the  representa- 
tives of  Christ.  The  errand  upon  which 
Christ  was  sent  is  the  errand  upon  which 
they  are  sent.  If,  therefore,  we  would 
understand  the  mission  of  the  Church 
we  must  understand  the  mission  of 
Christ. 

Corresponding  to  the  offices  of  Christ 
as  Saviour,  teacher,  and  social  reform- 
er, the  mission  of  the  Church  may  be 
regarded  as  threefold,  namely,  evan- 
gelistic, educational,  and  sociological 

1.  BwkngdUAic,  This  is  put  first  in 
the  order  of  time  because  it  is  first  in 
the  order  of  importance.  To  say  that 
the  work  of  the  Chuidi  is  not  to  save 
souls  but  to  save  men  is  the  merest 
cant.  Leave  the  soul  unsaved,  and  how 
much  have  you  done  in  the  way  of  sav- 
ing the  man?  To  save  the  man  you 
must  save  his  soul. 

The  saving  of  souls  was  the  main 
work  in  the  earthly  mission  of  Christ. 
To  this  work  everything  else  was  made 
subordinate  and  subservient.  "The 
Bon  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost."  The  seeking 
and  saving  of  lost  souls  was  in  an  em- 
phatic sense  "*  the  work  of  Christ" 

In  this  work  he  was  an  individualist 
We  want  to  save  men  in  groups  or 
classes;  we  are  constantly  asking, 
*' How  can  we  reach  the  masses?  How 
can  we  save  men  in  the  bulk  ?"    Christ 


was  satisfied  in  saving  them  one  at  a 
time.  He  saw  the  intrinsic  value  of 
every  single  soul ;  He  knew  the  almost 
infinite  worth  of  every  man,  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  great  social  whole  of 
which  He  was  a  part,  but  considered  in 
Himself ;  and  hence  He  represents  Him- 
self as  leaving  the  nhiety  and  nine 
sheep  that  were  safely  tended  in  the 
wilderness  and  going  after  the  solitary 
wandm:er  until  He  finds  it. 

In  the  work  of  saving  souls  the  in- 
strument used  is  the  Qospel.  Christ's 
mission  was  to  be  the  Gospel ;  ours  is 
to  preach  the  GospeL  Christ  pointed 
men  to  Himself;  we  point  men  to 
Christ.  "  We  preach  Christ  and  Him 
crucified."  Our  great  commission  is* 
*'  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Grospel  to  every  creature."  This  is 
jMir  esoMenM  our  wimMnary  work^ 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  work  which  con- 
stitutes our  most  distinctive  mission. 
It  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  it,  but  it 
is  the  principal  part  of  it  Whatever 
else  the  Church  may  do,  if  she  leaves 
undone  the  work  of  proclaiming  to  shi- 
f  ul  men  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God 
she  has  missed  her  mission. 

2.  MwationaX.  Christ  was  a  Divine 
Teacher.  He  came  from  God  to  reveal 
to  man  the  things  of  God.  Speaking  of 
Himself,  He  says, ''  I  am  the  Light  of 
the  world."  Speaking  of  His  follow- 
crs,  He  says,  "Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world  ;  your  mission  is  one  with  mine  ; 
to  you  it  is  given  to  illumine  the  dark- 
ness of  the  human  mind,  to  impart  to 
man  the  knowledge  of  God  contained 
in  His  word  and  works." 

In  carrying  out  her  educational  mis- 
sion the  Church  has  adopted  a  great 
variety  of  agencies.    She  has  instituted 
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fihuiday'SChools  for  Bible  stndj ;  the 
has  created  an  exteorire  literature  ;  she 
has  founded  libraries ;  she  luui  estab- 
lished schools,  academies,  and  cdleges. 
As  the  patron  of  sound  learning  she  has 
ever  been  a  most  potent  agency  in  guid- 
ing and  stimulating  the  intellect  of  man, 
in  dispelling  human  ignorance,  and  in 
spreading  abroad  the  light  of  trutli. 
The  value  of  her  educational  service  to 
the  world  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
And  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  in  the 
coming  years  this  department  of  her 
work  will  bo  prosecuted  upon  a  scale 
commensurate  with  her  enlarging  op- 
portunities  and  increasing  wealth. 

8.  SoeMogieal,  In  the  past  mission- 
ary and  educational  problems  received 
a  large  measure  of  the  attention  of  the 
Church ;  to^Uiy  her  attention  is  being 
especially  turned  to  social  proUems. 
Sociology  has  the  floor.  The  social 
conscience  of  the  Church  is  being  awak- 
ened ;  her  activities  are  being  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  social  conditions  ; 
with  something  of  the  freshness  and 
force  which  come  from  the  fond  belief 
that  a  new  discovery  has  been  made  she 
is  proclaiming  the  old  Gospel  as  not 
only  the  power  of  God  unto  individual 
salvation,  but  as  also  the  power  of  God 
unto  soda!  salvatimi. 

In  this  development  of  things  there  is 
cause  for  rejoidng.  It  is  evidently  of 
God— a  sign  at  once  of  the  inworking 
of  His  Spirit,  and  of  the  outworking  of 
His  eternal  purpose  of  redemption, 
which  contemplates  the  establishment 
in  the  earth  of  a  new  social  order  desig- 
nated in  Scripture  the  kingdom  of  God. 
It  also  marks  advancement  in  Christian 
aim,  enlargement  in  the  scope  of  Chris- 
tian work,  and,  above  all,  an  evident 
desfae  to  bring  the  life  of  the  Church 
into  contact  with  the  common  life  of 
the  people— a  desire  to  bring  the  heal- 
ing forces  of  Christianity  into  practical 
touch  with  the  evils  they  are  designed 
to  remedy. 

There  is  no  more  hopeful  sign  in  the 
raligkm  of  to-day  than  the  deamess 
with  whidi  the  conosption  of  the  sodo- 
logkal  mi8d<ni  of  the  Church  is  b^in- 


ning  to  be  grasped.  The  kw  of  social 
solidarity  is  being  recognised  as  never 
before  ;  the  aim  of  the  Church  is  com- 
ing to  be  not  so  much  the  deliverance 
of  men  from  a  possible  future  hell,  as 
their  deliverance  tmm  the  actual  hell  of 
the  present ;  not  so  much  their  improve- 
ment in  the  life  beyond  as  their  improve- 
ment in  the  life  that  now  is.  The  right- 
ing of  things  that  are  wrong ;  the 
adjusting  of  things  that  have  fallen  out 
of  the  Divine  order ;  the  reforming  of 
things  that  have  got  twisted  out  of 
proper  shape ;  the  redemption  of  the 
worid  from  all  the  blighting  effects  of 
sin  ;  the  bringing  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
down  from  heaven— let  us  say,  for  ex- 
ample, to  New  York  or  to  Chicago— 
these  are  the  things  which  the  Church 
is  seeking  to  accomplish. 

No  longer  is  this  world  looked  upon 
as  a  doomed  world,  a  sinking  ship  from 
which  Christians  are  to  escape  as  speed- 
ily as  possible,  taking  with  them  all 
whom  they  can  induce  to  leave  it  be- 
fore it  is  engulfed,  but  it  is  looked  upon 
as  a  world  that  is  the  subject  of  redemp- 
tion, a  world  into  which  Christ  has 
come,  a  world  in  which  He  abides,  a 
world  over  which  He  is  gaining  con- 
trol, -a  world  which  He  is  piloting  into 
harbor.  Instead  of  fledng  from  the 
world  as  from  a  sinking  ship.  Christians 
are  to  remain  in  it  and  keep  it'trom 
sinking.  In  a  word,  they  are  to  save 
the  worid  itself— not  a  part  of  it,  but 
the  whole  of  it.  This,  and  nothing 
short  of  this,  is  thdr  great  mission. 

In  carrying  out  her  sociological  mis- 
sion the  Church  must  extend  the  range 
of  her  ministry  so  as  to  make  it  sweep 
the  whole  circle  of  human  needs.  Noth  - 
ing  that  concerns  the  wellbdng  of  man 
ought  to  be  to  her  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. Her  ministratioKis,  like  those  of 
the  Master,  are  to  extend  to  the  whole 
man,  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the 
soul.  Nor  are  these  material  minis- 
tries to  be  regarded  as  inddental  to  her 
mission,  but  as  forming  a  Intimate 
part  of  it. 

Benevolent  work,  the  work  of  reliev- 
ing human  want  and  woe,  has  the  first 
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claim  upon  her  sympathetic  considera- 
tioD.  Of  that  work  a  large  part  must 
of  necessity  be  done  by  proxy  ;  but  into 
it  must  enter  some  measure  of  personal 
interest,  personal  contact,  and  personal 
service.  Not  money-gfying  alone,  but 
self -giying  also  is  demanded.  The  Mas- 
ter's word  of  commendation  is  not,  **  I 
was  sick  and  in  prison  and  ye  sent  a 
visitor  unto  me,"  but,  '*'  I  was  sick  and 
in  prison  and  ye  visited  Me." 

Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to 
guard  against  the  mistake  of  placing 
the  material  comfort  of  men  above  their 
spiritual  welfare.  Inward  character  is 
infinitely  more  important  than  outward 
comfort  A  man's  life,  his  true  life, 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possessoth.  Life  is  a 
discipline  into  which  toil  and  suffering 
enter  as  necessary  elements.  And  while 
the  Church  as  the  representative  of 
Christ  ought  to  endeavor  to  do  all  within 
her  power  to  soften  the  unnecessarily 
hard  conditions  of  life,  at  the  same  time 
she  ought  to  put  the  emphasis  in  her 
work  where  Christ  put  it.  Before  the 
world  she  stands  as  the  embodiment  of 
a  spiritual  idea ;  the  special  work  for 
which  she  exists  is  to  dispense  to  the 
world  spiritual  blessings.  In  the  pres- 
ent day  she  is  in  great  danger  of  put- 
ting the  material  in  the  front  and  the 
spiritual  in  the  rear  ;  she  is  in  danger 
of  tithing  pot  herbs  and  overlooking  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  (Gospel.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  threadbare 
caricature  which  represents  the  Church 
as  offering  a  hungry  man  a  tract  in- 
stead of  a  loaf.  The  thing  most  likely 
to  happen  in  some  quarters  at  present 
is  that  the  loaf  be  provided  and  the 
tract  forgotten.  The  gospel  of  bodily 
comfort  has  its  place,' but  it  must  not 
be  made  a  substitute  for  the  Gkwpel  of 
salvation  from  sin.  For  the  Church  to 
stop  short  of  the  spiritual  in  her  minis* 
tries  to  men  is  to  leave  her  most  impor- 
tant work  undone,  and  to  leave  the  high- 
est and  deepest  wants  of  men  unmet 

That  the  Church  has  a  sociological 
mission  to  perform  all  are  agreed  ;  but 
when  we  touch  the  question  as  to  the 


methods  to  be  employed  in  working  out 
that  mission,  difference  of  opinion  at 
once  begins  to  crop  up.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  that  the  direct  method  is  the 
proper  one  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  there 
are  numerous  circumstances  in  which 
the  indirect  method  is  more  advisable. 
To  make  her  influence  for  good  most 
potent  the  Church  must  often  lose  her 
life  in  the  life  of  the  community ;  to 
make  her  service  to  the  world  most 
effective  she  must  often  use  the  chan- 
nels of  social  activity  already  estab- 
lished. Her  influence  should  be  like 
leaven,  working  silently  and  secretly 
until  the  whole  social  lump  is  leavened. 
There  are  very  few  social  ends  whidi 
cannot  be  better  secured  through  the 
co-ordination  and  co-operation  of  public 
interests  than  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  separate  churches.  Not  by  the 
multiplication  of  separate  agencies 
within  the  Church  so  much  as  by  the 
exercise  of  her  divinely  given  right  of 
leadership  in  the  directing  of  social 
forces,  and  in  the  shaping  of  public  in- 
stitutions, is  the  Church  to  fulfil  her 
social  mission. 

In  his  address  before  the  Worid's  Par- 
liament of  Religions  Dr.Edward  Everett 
Hale  expressed  the  hope  that  the  time 
would  soon  come  when,  at  our  weekly 
Church  prayer-meetings,  we  would  dis- 
cuss such  practical  questions  as  the 
causes  of  typhoid-fever  and  the  im- 
provement of  drainage.  Leaving  out 
of  sight  the  implied  charge  that  the 
spiritual  themes  commonly  discussed  at 
Church  prayer-meetings  are  not  practi- 
cal, would  it  not  be  a  wiser  thing  to 
leave  medical  and  sanitary  questions  to 
trained  experts  than  to  discuss  them  tn 
a  promiscuous  gathering ;  and  in  cases 
where  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
these  matters,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
make  them  public  questions  rather  than 
Church  questions  ? 

At  a  recent  conference  of  the  Meth* 
odist  Episcopal  Church  the  prophecy 
was  made  that  all  churches  would  aoon 
be  furnished  with  a  gymnasium  attadh-^ 
ment  and  a  few  bath-tubs.  We  hop« 
not.    Useful  as  gymnastic  apparatus 
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and  bttth-tobft  are  in  their  own  place, 
they  hardly  belong  to  the  fumlahlng  of 
an  ordinary  church.  There  are  doubt- 
lees  special  flelds-4own-town  missions 
for  the  noet  part— where  the  institu- 
tional church  is  the  only  thing  feasible, 
and  where  a  great  many  accessories  be- 
sides gymnasiums  and  bath-tubs  may 
be  used  to  advantage  ;  and  experience 
has  already  proved  that  where  these 
things  are  employed  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  as  part  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  to  the  poor  and  needy,  they  help 
rather  than  hinder  the  development  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  faistitutional 
type  of  church  work  is  the  normal  one  ; 
nor  does  it  follow  that  it  will  ever  be- 
come, or  that  it  ever  ought  to  become, 
the  prevailing  one.  It  is  a  special  type 
suited  to  special  circumstances  and 
needs.  The  ordinary  church  must  be 
oontent  to  do  her  sociological  work,  for 
the  most  part,  through  the  general  ave- 
nues of  spdal  life. 

One  thing  more.    In  prosecuting  her 
sociological  mission  the  Church  is  to 


employ  her  ministrations  to  physical 
necessities  as  means  to  spiritual  ends. 
The  blunder  is  too  often  made  of  look- 
ing upon  means  as  ends,  hence  the  failure 
in  making  outside  agencies  tributary  to 
spiritual  results.  All  the  agencies  which 
the  Church  employs  directly  and  all  the 
agencies  in  the  community  life  with 
which  she  allies  herself  ought  to  be  made 
to  work  together  for  the  redemption  of 
men.  She  has  no  right  to  engage  in 
any  enterprise  that  is  not  elevating,  en- 
nobling, saving.  If  there  is  anything 
that  cannot  stand  this  crucial  test  let  it 
be  at  once  discarded.  There  is  no  more 
pressing  need  upon  the  Church  than  that 
of  spiritualizing  the  whole  of  her  work ; 
for  it  is  only  as  the  material  is  seen  to 
exist  for  the  spiritual ;  it  is  only  as 
temporal  means  are  used  for  spiritual 
ends ;  it  is  only  as  all  the  details  of 
sociological  effort  are  embraced  in  an 
enlarging  spiritual  purpose  that  the 
humblest  ministrations  of  Christian  life 
are  glorified,  and  that  they  become  in  the 
highest  degree  helpful  to  soul  growth 
and  to  the  redemption  of  the  world« 


MISCELLANEOUS    SECTION. 


XaUng  Prtichers, 

Bt  WiLiJAic   CuBTis   Stilbs,  D.D., 
Jaoksow,  Mich. 

I HAVB  stated  this  theme  in  the  gen- 
eral consciousness  that  it  is  sufficiently 
<nriginal  to  merit  some  attention.  I  do 
not  Intend  to  shoot  at  the  seminary 
where  preachers  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be  manufactured.  I  wish  to  remark 
upon  quite  another  institution— to  wit, 
the  minister  himself.  The  problem  in 
the  average  pastor's  study  is  the  mak- 
ing of  the  mrmon.  Qetting  a  sermon 
ready  is  a  regulation  process  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  necessary  routine  of  the 
profession.  The  homiletical  enthusiast 
and  the  sermon-maker  generally  have 
expatiated  in  volumes  on  the  sin  of  neg- 
lecting careful  preparation  of  the  ser- 
mon.   Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  minis- 


ters live  in  order  to  make  sermons— or, 
atleast,  that  many  do?  It  is  with  this 
idea  that  I  now  call  attention  to  a  some- 
what neglected  field.  I  wish  to  recom- 
mend the  making  ready  of  the  preacher 
himself. 

Indeed,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  advo- 
cate the  entire  cessation  of  sermon-mak- 
ing. From  some  points  of  view  it  is^ 
not  improbable  that  many  good  preach- 
ers have  been  ruined  by  sermon-making. 
When  a  man  puts  something  he  has 
manufactured  in  i^aceof  himself  and  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  development,  it 
is  homiletical  existence  for  the  sermon, 
but  it  is  liable  to  be  homiletical  death  to 
the  preacher.  He  has  fnade  somewhat, 
but  he  has  not  thereby  ddo^md  some- 
what. Sermons  are  creatures  apart 
from  their  authors.  They  cannot  of 
themselves  preach  at  all.    Once  sepa- 
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rated  from  his  brain  and  spirit  they  be- 
come things  that  may  themselves  go 
OTer  into  other  minds,  but  that  have  no 
power  or  little  power  to  carry  the 
preacher  over.  The  sense  of  personal* 
ity  cannot  be  retained  in  their  essence. 
Tlie  hearers  get  a  sermon,  but  they  do 
not  get  a  preacher. 

I  am  aware  that  there  wHl  be  dis- 
pute about  this.  If,  however,  the 
statement  is  sweeping,  it  will  at  least 
introduce  my  suggestions  sufficiently, 
and  may  have  its  qiuiliflcations  accord- 
ing to  the  reader's  experience. 

At  the  least  the  pulpit  and  the  cause 
of  Christianity  would  greatly  gain  if  the 
minister  would  stop  sermonizing  and  go 
to  preaching.  By  which  I  mean  that 
the  man  and  not  his  instrument  is  the 
thing  to  be  trained  and  finished.  It 
matters  not  that  the  sermon  is  full  of 
thought  if  the  man  behind  it  be  not  f  uD 
of  power  to  send  the  thought  out.  It 
matters  little  how  spontaneous  may  be 
the  sermon  if  the  man  behind  it  is  full 
of  sermons.  A  preacher  with  a  mes- 
sage, himself  trained,  filled,  plethoric 
with  material,  and  logical  in  his  prac- 
tised habits,  perpetually  in  a  spiritual 
glow,  from  such  a  man  you  shall  get  a 
sermon  whenever  he  opens  his  mouth. 

The  road  to  successful  preaching  is 
not  through  sermon-making  but  through 
the  training  of  the  preacher,  and  that 
by  the  simplest  methods.  Given  conse- 
cration and  average  spiritual  gifts  of  re- 
pression and  feeling,  every  preacher 
may  largely  dispense  with  set  and 
laborious  sermon-making  after  a  time. 

The  first  requisite  is  study  \ff 
which  material  is  accumulated.  A 
training  of  the  memory  is  better  than 
the  accumulations  in  scrap-books.  It 
is  a  fact  that  memory  honors  our  trust 
in  it.  In  the  hour  of  inspiration  while 
I  preach,  a  thousand  half -forgotten  facts 
and  illustrations  flood  over  me.  They 
come  themselves;  but  they  come  be- 
cause I  put  them  away  in  the  mind  and 
not  in  a  memorandum-book.  But  how- 
ever preserved,  the  preacher  must  stare 
up.  We  are  urged  often  to  study  sys- 
tematically.   But  the  mind  iUeff  must 


be  systematic.  It  must. be. trained  to 
classify  by  instinct  in  order  to  be  a 
valuable  storehouse  of  homiletical  mate- 
rial. A  minister  may  cheaply  get  a 
reputation  of  being  systematic  by  a 
habit  of  formally  tabulating  all  his 
knowledge  in  books.  But  that  may  be 
the  very  best  proof  that  he  lacks  sys- 
tematic power  in  his  mind  and  memory. 
The  only  safety  for  a  preacher  who  is 
not  a  mere  sermon-maker  is  to  carry  his 
arsenal  in  his  head,  full  enough  to  fur- 
nish a  weapon  for  every  occasion.  The 
one  first  supreme  rule  in  making  a 
preacher  is  this :  Keep  fuU  qf  materioL 

The  second  requisite  is  discipline  in 
eompoeing.  Two  great  processes  fur- 
nish this  discipline.  The  first  is  writ- 
ing, and  the  second  is  much  reading 
aloud.  One  gives  form  and  style,  and 
the  other  tests  the  speakableness  of  the 
composition,  and  helps  to  suggest 
moulds  that  are  usable,  into  which 
periods  may  be  cast. 

The  third  gjest  requisite,  and  in  some 
cases  the  most  important  of  the  three,  ia 
oonvenation.  Nowhere  else  does  mate- 
rial become  so  absolutely  flexible,  no- 
where else  does  expression  so  comi^ete- 
lyexfigure  the  personality.  The  ideal 
preaching  is  of  the  same  kind— spon- 
taneous overflow  of  personality  im- 
pressing itself  upon  others. 

Taking  high  spiritual  alms  and  dally 
spiritual  living  for  granted,  these  three 
things  will  make  a  preacher.  When  be 
is  made  the  preacher  will  take  care  of 
the  sermcm.  The  sermon  will  make  it- 
self. 

I  beUeve  no  sermon  has  power  and 
value  that  does  not  overflow  from  the 
preacher's  personality.  Its  power  and 
value  then  will  all  depend  upon  the 
storehouse  from  which  he  draws.  The 
less  specific  labor  a  sermon  costs  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be ;  and  it  will  be  better  be- 
cause it  costs  little.  It  overflows.  It 
preaches  itself.  It  is  the  preacher 
speaking.  It  will  have  form,  and  style, 
and  thought,  and  beauty,  if  these  are  m 
the  man  and  because  th^  are  in  tha 


If  any  one  should  happen  to 
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ber  thftt  Tarlous  great  preachers  repeat- 
ed the  same  sermon  manj  times  with 
great  success,  I  should  yet  belicre  that 
it  was  successful  because  they  preached, 
not  because  it  was  this  or  that  kind  of  a 
sermon.  If  anyone  doubts  it  let  him 
try  to  produce  the  same  effects  by  the 
same  sermons. 

Verily,  every  man  is  greater  than  his 
tooL    That  flexible  and  manrellous  con- 


sensus of  faculties  that  a  man  calls  him- 
self is  the  hist  secret  of  his  power.  If 
it  is  sufficient  for  his  work  at  all,  it  must 
be  because  it  is  in  itself  the  trained  and 
developed  force.  If  preaching  is  the 
end  in  view,  and  not  merely  sermon- 
making,  then  will  it  not  bo  well  when 
we  turn  our  whole  energies  to  the  en- 
dowing of  the  preacher  that  we  may 
have  preaeMng  and  not  merely  sermons  ? 


PBIA0B1B8  KOBAlTiUKa  VHWS. 

OonftoSBee*  Ifot  Oritleism— Ifot  •  ReTleir  SeeUon— Ifot  IMseuMloBs,  Ikuf 
Bzperleiie«fl  and  Sasseatlona* 


Ghvdhot  Ts.  Sodeties. 

Thb  article  in  the  December  number 
of  the  HoMHiBTio  Rbvibw  on  "The 
Multiplicity  of  Church  Organizations'* 
raises  a  question  of  vital  importance, 
and  one  that  should  engage  the  earnest, 
prayerful  attention  of  every  leader  in 
church  work. 

If  there  is  any  fact  of  history  that 
cannot  be  disputed— that  never  has  been 
disputed— it  is  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ 
established  a  kingdom  in  this  world. 

That  kingdom  has  an  outward  visible 
form,  or,  better,  perhaps,  visible  local 
organizations,  which  are  in  the  New 
Testament  designated  by  the  word 
"Ekklesia,"  and  properly  translated 
Church. 

•*  The  Church,"  says  Dr.  Harvey, "  is 
the  visible  earthly  form  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  is  the  Divine  organiza- 
tion appointed  for  its  advancement  and 
triumph.  Organized  and  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  invisible  King,  and  com- 
posed of  the  subjects  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  who  by  the  symbol  of  feal^ 
have  publicly  professed  alle^ance  to 
Him,  the  Church  fitly  represents  that 
kimcdom.  .  .  .  Thus  divinely  consti- 
tuted and  inspired,  the  Church  is  God's 
organization,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
dweUs,  and  from  which  divine  spiritual 
forces  go  forth  to  transform  the  world 
from  sin  to  holiness,  and  subject  it  to 
the  sway  of  Christ." 

We  ask,  then,  whether  the  Church, 
as  divinely  constituted,  is  adapted  to 


all  times  and  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ends  which  its  Head  and  Founder 
had  in  view  ;  or  has  the  changed  condi- 
tion of  society,  the  restlessness  of  this 
age,  and  the  craving  for  novelty  in 
methods  rendered  necessary  other  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  better  adapted 
to  the  evangelization  of  men  ? 

Does  the  Church  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  other  forms  of  organization 
in  order  to  achieve  the  best  possible  re- 
sults? Is  there  any  department  of 
Christian  enterpri9e  needing  organized 
effort  that  does  not  come  within  the 
province  of  the.  local  Church,  or  that  is 
not  sufficiently  provided  for  in  that  one 
divinely  given  organization  ? 

If  any  one  should  feel  bound  to  give 
an  affirmative  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, he  of  course  would  be  bound 
also  to  seek  those  other  and  better 
forms  of  organization. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  believes 
that  this  divinely  authorized  and  divine- 
ly constituted  society  (the  local  Church) 
has  anticipated  all  possible  changes  and 
all  possible  conditions  of  society,  then 
he  must  hold  it  to  be  clearly  unwise  to 
attempt  to  supplement  it,  as  any  such 
attempt,  however  fair  it  may  promise 
at  the  beginning,  must  in  the  end  weak- 
en and  render  less  effective  the  ons  and 
only  Oodi^iten  society. 

That  the  Church  is  a  divinely  given 
organization  through  which  the  world 
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Is  to  be  eraiigelized  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted by  aU. 

Let  118,  then,  note  briefly  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  society. 

1.  The  local  Church  is  a  mtilckij  edlfi- 
caHon  society.  This  is  the  idea  so  ad- 
udrably  expressed  by  the  apostle  in  his 
letter  to  the  Epliesians.  ''From  whom*' 
{U.,  from  Christ)  "the  whole  body" 
(the  local  Church) "  fitly  Johied  together, 
and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
Joint  supplieth  according  to  the  effec- 
tual working  in  the  measure  of  eveiy 
part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  to  the 
edifying  of  itself  in  lore." 

The  reference  here  Is  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  inner  spiritual 
life  of  the  local  Church,  and  there  is  no 
hint  at  a  distinction  between  old  and 
young,  male  and  female,  but  the  oppo- 
site. 

They  are  not  to  work  apart,  but 
" fitly  Joined  together,"  so  that  the  old 
may  be  stimulated  by  the  enthusiasm 
and  buoyancy  of  the  younger,  and  the 
younger  guided  and  helped  by  the  riper 
wisdom  and  richer  experience  of  the 
older  members. 

To  recognize  different  classes  in  our 
form  of  church  organization  seems  clear- 
ly a  departure  from  the  Divine  plan, 
and  any  departure  from  that  plan,  no 
matter  how  great  its  promises  at  the 
outset,  must  in  the  end  bring  confusion 
and  weakness. 

2.  The  local  Church  is  a  benevolent 
society.  She  is  under  the  strongest 
possible  moral  compulsion  to  render 
help,  both  material  and  spiritual,  to  her 
own  members  and  to  others,  to  the  ut- 
most of  her  ability. 

When  the  Chiut^  at  Jerusalem  was 
in  need  of  help,  the  apostle  wrote  to  the 
Church  at  Corinth;  not  to  an  "Aid 
Society,"  or  a**  Dorcas  Society,"  or  a 
"  Young  People's  Christian  £ndeavor 
Society,"  within  the  Church,  but  to  the 
Church  as  iuch,  to  give  what  help  she 
could  to  the  needy  saints  at  Jerusalem. 

We  hold  that  if  other  societies  than 
the  Church  itself  were  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  the  best  possible  results 
in  any  department  of  Christian  enter- 


prise, the  New  Testament  should  have 
given  at  least  some  hint  of  that  fact. 

8.  The  local  Church  is  a  missionaiy 
society.  She  cannot  afford  to  hand  over 
her  great  responsibility,  her  sacred  trust, 
to  any  other  society. 

She  has  received  her  commission, 
"  Qo  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Qo^>el  to  every  creature." 

If  money  must  be  raised  in  order  to 
the  carrying  out  of  that  commission,  it 
is  to  be  raised  by  the  Church  as  such, 
and  not  by  aid  societies  and  Christian 
Endeavor  societies. 

Money  raised  for  mission  purposes  by 
any  other  society  than  the  Church  can- 
not fail  in  the  end  to  sap  the  life  and 
energy  of  the  Church.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  in  the  nature  of  things  for  a 
Christian  to  do  his  Christian  work  as  a 
member  of  some  society  other  than  the 
Church,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  as 
deep  an  interest  in  the  Church  as  would 
be  the  case  were  all  his  Christian  work 
done  from  the  standpoint  of  his  church- 
membership. 

If  a  church  is  located  in  a  community 
where  mission  work  needs  to  be  done, 
it  is  surely  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
this  divinely  authorized  missionary  so- 
ciety as  such  to  unitedly  and  faithfully 
prosecute  her  God-given  mission. 

Such  work  needs  the  wisdom,  experi- 
ence, and  diversified  gifts  of  the  whole 
body,  and  if  entrusted  to  any  other  so- 
ciety cannot  be  so  well  done. 

4.  The  local  Church  is  a  Christian 
Endeavor  society,  each  member  of 
which,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
male  and  female,  is  bound  by  his  and 
her  allegiance  to  Christ  and  by  the 
covenant  of  Church-membership  to  en- 
deavor in  every  proper  way  to  co-oper^ 
ate  with  all  the  other  members  in  the 
development  of  the  inner  spiritual  life 
of  the  body,  and  in  efforts  for  its  out- 
ward self-enlargement 

Tes,"  said  a  good  pastor  to  the 
writer  not  long  since,  "  but  I  have  in  my 
church  a  number  of  old  members  who 
will  do  nothing ;  I  have  many  young 
members  who  are  willing  to  work  ;  am 
I  not  Justified,  therefore,  in  oigani'dng 
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them  Into  a  sodetj  by  themselves  ?" 
Sach  a  course  would  no  doabt  be  mnch 
easier  for  the  pastor  than  H  would  be  to 
organise  the  Church  as  a  whole,  but 
such  a  course  cannot  fall  to  work  harm 
after  awhile,  because  it  separates  into 
classes  those  whom  Qod  would  have 
^  fitly  Joined  together  in  the  great  work 
which  He  has  given  to  the  Ohureh  as 

The  pastor  should  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  leading  of  the 
whole  Church  in  solid  phalanx  against 
the  enemy.  He  may  often  find  this  diffi- 
cult, or  even  impossible,  but  he  should 
have  no  lower  aim  than  that,  and  should 
work  steadily  and  persistently  toward 
its  accompli^ment. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  society  you 
may  form  for  the  carrying  on  of  Chris- 
tian work,  I  hold  that  the  Church  Itself 
is  that  kind  of  a  society,  and  that  her 
energy  and  power  should  not  be  weak- 
ened by  division  into  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent societies. 

Obfectiani  to  Other  Societies. 

(a)  If  it  be  true  that  the  Church  itself 
is  a  divinely  authorized  society,  and 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  prosecution  of 
every  department  of  Christian  enter- 
prise, then  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  tliat  other  societies  are  not  need- 
ed, and  he  who  contends  that  they  are 
needed  would  seem  to  be  required  to 
show  that  the  Church  is  not  the  best 
form  of  organization  for  the  prosecution 
of  her  mission. 

(6)  They  encourage  that  which  the 
Word  of  God  seems  to  discourage— ».«., 
class  distinctions  in  the  Church.  In 
the  Bible  idea  of  the  Church  there  seems 
to  be  neither  old  nor  young,  male  nor 
female.  The  Church  is  the  **  household 
of  Ood,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone, in  whom  all  the  building 
fitly  framed  together  groweth  into  a 
holy  temple  in  the  Lord." 

But  it  must  be  manifest  to  all  who 
will  think  the  matter  out  that  to  organ- 
ize certain  classes  of  the  Church-mem- 
barahlp  into  separate  societies  must  tend 


to  weaken  and  disjoint  the  Church  or- 
ganizatioin. 

(e)  These  societies  must  tend,  we 
think,  to  weaken  the  sense  of  respond- 
bility  and  loyalty  to  the  Church  which 
should  characterize  each  member. 

Individual  members  of  these  societies 
may  deny  such  a  tendency  so  far  as  thefar 
own  experience  goes,  but  hundreds  of 
such  testimonies  would  not  prove  that 
the  tendency  of  the  principle  involved 
is  not  in  the  direction  here  indicated. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  young  brother 
who  is  giving  a  glowing  account  of  the 
great  work  being  accomplished  by  the 
society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  I 
ask  him,  "  Were  not  the  young  people 
who  are  active  in  the  society  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  before  the  society 
was  formed?"  •'WeD,  yes,"  he  re- 
plied. **  And  they  were  not  active  as 
members  of  the  Church?"  "No." 
"  But  they  are  active  now  as  members 
of  the  society  ?"  "  Yes."  '*  Is  It  not. 
therefore,  inevitable  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  the  society,  from  the  stand- 
point of  membership,  in  which  these 
young  people  do  all  their  Christian 
work,  wUl  claim  their  thought  and  love 
rather  than  the  Church  ?  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  will  be  intentionally  so ; 
but  will  it  not  be  so  Inevitably  ?" 

(d)  The  organizing  of  human  societies 
for  doing  the  Church's  work  is  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Church's 
Lord.  If  He  had  thought  other  socie- 
ties than  the  Church  necessary.  He 
would  doubtless  have  made  provision 
for  such  organizations.  As  He  has  not 
done  so,  it  is  manifest  that  He  consid- 
ered the  organization  whose  principles 
are  present  in  His  teaching,  and  after- 
ward formulated  by  inspired  apostles 
was  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  His  work,  and  we  do  not  think 
we  are  asking  too  much  of  even  our 
wisest  leaders  when  we  ask  them  to  ad- 
mit  that  the  Lord's  way  of  doing  things 
is  the  best  way. 

"  Yes  ;  but,"  says  some  good  brother, 
•*  your  theory  is  disposed  of  by  the  prac- 
tical working  of  these  societies.  The 
results  of  the  organization  have  been  in- 
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creased  enthusiasm,  greater  earnestness 
and  activity  in  the  Lord's  work  ;  meet- 
ings more  largely  attended,  and  a 
greater  readiness  to  take  part ;  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  who  never  did  much 
before  are  now  at  work."  "Very 
good/'  we  say  ;  **  but  if  this  new  zeal 
has  been  generated,  this  unusual  enthusi- 
asm awakened,  these  new  signs  of  life 
created,  simply  by  the  introduction  of 
some  n(yoel  method,  and  Twi  by  an  in- 
crease of  piety  and  spiritual  power  in 
the  membership  of  the  Church*  what 
then  r*  With  regard  to  all  such  hollow 
enthusiasm  as  is  being  awakened  to-day 
by  mechanical  means,  and  novel  meth- 
ods, and  manifesting  itself  in  an  epi- 
demic of  mammoth  conventions,  whose 
chief  characteristics  seem  to  be  the 
swinging  of  hats  and  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, etc.,  in  regard  to  all  such 
things  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the 
blessed  Lord  may  be  saying  as  of  old, 
'^  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of 
your  sacrifices  unto  Me?  lam  full  of 
the  burnt-offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat 
of  fed  beasts  ;  I  delight  not  in  the  blood 
of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he  goats. 
When  ye  come  to  appear  before  Me, 
who  hath  required  this  at  your  hands, 
to  tread  my  courts  ?" 
8X768BX,  N.  B.  £.  J.  Quant. 

The  Longevity  of  ICinisianL 

I  FIND  the  following  in  T?ie  Interior 
of  last  week : 

**The  new  tables  of  mortality  con- 
tinue to  show  that  ministers  of  the  (Gos- 
pel are  the  longest-lived  of  any  class. 
Representing  their  mortality  by  100, 
next  to  them  come  the  farmers,  108 ; 
then  the  gardeners,  114  ;  then  the  agri- 
cultural laborers,  126.  The  paper-mak- 
ers come  next,  129.  their  immunity 
])robably  coming  from  the  disinfecting 
bleaches  used  in  the  process.  Next 
(;ome  the  carpenters,  148  ;  then  the  shop 
wood-workers  ranging  at  about  175, 
which  is  the  figure  for  blacksmiths  and 
most  iron-workers.  Glass-workers  go 
higher,  214  ;  and  earthen- ware  finishers 
still  higher,  814,  which  comes  of  the 


poisonous  chemicals.  At  the  top  of 
mortality  are  ihe  servants  in  hotels, 
897.  The  liquor  dealers  testify  by  & 
mortality  of  274,  and  the  brewers,  845. 
It  is  some  sadsfaction  to  know  that  the 
doctors  reach  up  to  202.  As  for  editors, 
they  die  younger  than  the  ministers,  be- 
cause they  are  too  good  for  this  wicked 
world." 

Without  commenting  on  the  humor- 
ous ^  satisfaction"  concerning  the  ^  doc- 
tors," or  the  self-satisfaction  involved 
in  the  statement  about  editors,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  the 
longest-lived  of  all  our  working  classes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ministry.  It  is  a 
testimonial  to  the  value  of  faith  and  of 
virtue  and  an  attestation  to  the  general 
fidelity  of  this  class  in  following  their 
own  prescriptions.  Much  has  been  said 
by  prejudiced  critics  concerning  the 
hypocrisy  that  is  rife  in  ministerial  cir- 
cles, but  in  this  scientific  fact  is  a  sug- 
gestive if  not  a  complete  answer  to  the 
charge.  Nothing  shortens  life  more  than 
anxiety  and  immorality.  Faith  is  the 
foe  of  the  one  and  consecration  to  duty 
of  the  other.  Of  course  the  character 
of  certain  occupations  tends  to  shorten 
life,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  work  amid  dust-  or  disease- 
laden  atmospheric  surroundings.  Tet 
even  this  does  not  account  so  truly  for 
the  brevity  of  the  lives  of  such  WOTkers 
as  does  the  fact  that  so  many  are  intem- 
perate in  their  physical  habits  or  scepti- 
cal in  the  disposition  of  their  minds  tow- 
ard the  truth.  No  class  is  more  exposed 
to  dangers  arising  from  the  various 
causes  of  physical  disease  than  the 
clergy,  not  even  excepting  physicians, 
and  their  immunity  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  fixedness  of  their  faith 
in  the  guardianship  of  Him  whom  they 
serve  and  the  regularity  of  their  Uvea 
under  His  laws  of  self-governance. 

8.  D.  Thursbt. 

New  York,  January  8th,  1894. 

The  Abuse  of  Belpen. 

Hbrb  are  some  concrete  examplea : 
A  certain  minister  offered  to  helpan- 
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other  mioister  to  obtain  pastoral  settle- 
ment. The  offer  was  accepted  with  ap- 
parent appreciation.  The  helper  wrote 
to  two  pastorlesB  churches  recommend- 
ing the  brother  as  being  a  good  man 
and  worthy  of  their  confidence.  Then 
the  helper  wrote  to  the  brother,  stating 
what  he  had  done  for  him,  and  asking 
him  to  please  inform  him  whether  he 
had  received  any  word  from  either  or 
both  of  those  churches.  Month  after 
month  passed,  but  not  a  syllable  came 
from  the  brother.  And  he  never  did 
repfy.  The  helper  paid  the  postage  on 
all  three  communications  and  received 
nothing  in  return,  not  even  a  hint  of 
thanks,  and  yet  he  continued  to  believe 
that  the  brother  was  a  Christian. 


The  same  helper  volunteered  to  do  a 
like  service  for  another  brother  without 
a  charge.  The  proffer  was  cordially  ac- 
cepted, and  with  it  several  stamps  for 
postage  were  sent.  The  helper  wrote 
to  ten  churches,  doing  his  very  best  for 
him,  meantime  writing  to  him  often 
and  informing  him  of  what  had  been 
done.  When  the  work  closed  the  help- 
er found  himself  out  of  pocket  and  no 
inquiry  from  the  brother  as  to  how 
much  he  was  owing  the  helper  for  post- 
age, although  he  must  have  known  that 
he  did  owe  him  something.  Is  it  any 
sort  of  wonder  that  this  helper  began  to 
get  somewhat  "  tired"  ? 

0.  H.  Wbtherbb. 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y, 
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Tht  Cansss  of  Forsriy. 

Tlie  poor  ye  akoayi  hate  vtith  you. — 
Matt.  xxvi.  11. 

To  know  the  secret  of  a  given  trouble 
is  essential  to  its  proper  remedy.  It  is 
not  enough  to  recognize  that  it  is  or 
what  it  is ;  there  must  also  be  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  why  it  is.  The  old 
Hebrew  prophet  taught  a  lesson  for  all 
time  when  he  ordered  the  salt  to  be 
cast  not  into  the  streams  of  water  that 
troubled  Jericho  and  the  surrounding 
territory  with  their  unsavory  influences, 
but  into  the  spring  in  whidi  they  .took 
thehrrise. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty, now  BO  prominently  before  the 
public,  the  principle  recognized  and 
acted  upon  by  the  prophet  ought  to  be 
kept  in  mind.  The  external  applica- 
tions that  are  assayed  iu  many  instances 
''are  not  remedial  but  only  temporarily 
palliative,  the  cold-water  plunge  to  the 
lever  patient.  The  free  doling  out  of 
bread,  and  groceries,  and  clothing,  and 
fuel  to  the  poverty-stricken  can  never 
take  the  place  of  what  goes  to  the  root 


of  the  matter  and  attempts  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  causes  of  poverty. 

We  have  space  to  do  little  more  than 
name  some  of  these.  So  long  as  they 
last  the  evil  will  continue.  What  is 
needed  is  the  wise  and  efficient  dealing 
with  these  by  the  community  at  largo, 
both  through  moral  suasion  and  radical 
legislation. 

We  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
naming,  as  the  first  and  greatest  cause 
of  the  trouble  that  is  now  confronting 
US,  indulgence  in  drink.  When  $l,dOO,- 
000,000  are  annucdly  consumed  by  us  as 
a  people  in  what  is  not  merely  a  luxury, 
but,  by  the  testimony  of  credible  and 
unbiassed  witnesses,  a  positive  bane,  is 
there  any  wonder  that  many  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  starvation? 
In  fully  three  quarters  of  the  cases 
which  are  now  confrontin£:  us  and  de- 
manding recognition  and  assistance 
liquor  is  directly  or  indirectly  at  the 
root  of  the  trouble.  The  amount  wast- 
ed by  laboring  men  and  their  families 
in  the  past,  had  it  been  laid  up  for  '*  the 
rainy  day,"  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  carried  them  through  it  with- 
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out  anxiety— If,  Indeed,  the  rainy  day 
had  ever  come,  which  we  are  inclined 
to  question.  Well  will  it  be  if  the  ex- 
periences through  which  so  many  are 
passing  shall  teach  wisdom  to  them  and 
toothers. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  re- 
sponsibility for  existing  conditions  in 
the  matter  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing lies  not  alone  with  those  who  are 
suffering  most  the  effects  of  indulgence, 
but  also  with  all,  by  whose  consent- 
shall  we  not  rather  say  by  whose  assiBt- 
anco  ?— this  indulgence  has  been  made 
a  possibility.  To  their  negative  acqui- 
escence or  to  their  positive  action  is  due 
the  existence  of  the  traffic  which  ren- 
ders possible  the  indulgence.  The 
whole  community  suffers  tturough  what 
they  thus  assent  to.  A  united  effort  of 
the  foes  of  poverty  against  this  its  main 
cause  would  do  more  to  mitigate  the 
evils  that  confront  us  than  all  the  labors 
of  existing  charity  organizations  to- 
gether. 

A  second  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inordinate  selfishness  of  those  who  con- 
stitute a  large  proportion  of  the  ownen 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  The  tene- 
ment^ouse  qrstem  is  built  up  on  the 
foundation  of  this  selfishness.  When 
it  is  remembered  what  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  a  tenement  are,  and  the  fact 
is  recalled  to  mind  that  the  average 
return  to  the  ownen  of  tenements  Is 
about  12  per  cent  on  their  mcmey  in- 
vested, some  idea  of  the  enormity  of 
the  evn  of  the  system  may  be  gathered. 
And  yet  the  system  obtains  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  who  select  legls- 
laton  by  whose  enactments  of  law  these 
things  are  possible.  Surely  it  is  time 
that  those  to  whom  the  ability  belongs 
should  follow  the  example  of  noble  men 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  and 
"build  good  tenements  on  Peabody's 
plan  of  '  philanthropy  and  6  percent.'  " 
More  than  $10,000,000  are  now  invest- 
ed in  this  goo(?.  work  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don alone.  In  Liverpool  a  not  incon- 
siderable district  in  that  part  of  the  city 
which  had  been  occupied  by  tenements 
of  the  worst  class  was  cleared  and  othere 


erected  in  their  place  of  a  model  char- 
acter, having  the  best  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, the  rents  being  reduced  40  per 
cent  For  a  period  of  twelve  years  they 
have  yielded  5  per  cent  to  their  owners. 
It  is  said  that 80  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York  City  live  in  tene- 
ments of  the  second  and  third  class. 
Here,  therefore,  is  pre-eminently  a  field 
for  such  charitable  enterprise  as  we 
have  indicated.  And  in  such  enterprises 
will  be  found  ultimately  the  truest 
economy. 

Parallel  with  the  selfishness  which  is 
at  the  basis  of  the  tenement-house  sys- 
tem is  the  injustice  of  employen  of  the 
poor  in  the  matter  of  compensati<m  for 
services  rendered.  We  could  give  in- 
stance after  instance  in  which  msa  with 
hearts  of  adamant  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  imperative  needs  of  their 
fellows,  forcing  work  from  them  for  an 
altogether  inadequate  stipend  ;  Instance 
after  instance  where  contracts  have  been 
violated  because  of  the  consciousness 
that  the  poor  victims  were  unable  to 
prosecute  their  cause  before  our  courts 
of  Justice.  To  such  dimensions  has  this 
evil  grown  that  protective  unions  are 
being  organized  by  men  and  women  of 
means  to  attend  to  just  such  cases  and 
compel  Justice  from  those  who  will  not 
voluntarily  render  it.  Our  conviction 
is  that  the  first  claims  for  full  compensa- 
tion in  every  instance  should  be  that  of 
the  so-called  laborer.  This  is  the  law 
in  some  of  our  States  and  ought  to  be 
that  of  all. 

Notably  true  is  it  that  <*  the  destmo- 
tion  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty/' 
Prices  paid  by  them  for  the  neoesaariei 
of  life  are  higher  than  those  vdilch 
othen  far  more  able  financially  than 
themselves  are  called  (m  to  pay.  Com- 
pelled by  their  necessity  to  buy  in  small 
quantities,  the  proportionate  expense  is 
vastly  greater.  We  rejoice  in  the  efforts 
of  such  philanthropists  as  Mr.  Nathan 
Strauss,  of  New  York,  to  oountenct 
this  evil  by  furnishing  food  and  fuel  at 
as  near  cost  price  as  possible.  His 
efforts  ought  to  be  seconded  in  every 
city  in  the  Union.    Stations  should  be 
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provided,  if  need  be  at  public  expense, 
where  this  may  be  done.  The  plan  Is 
one  that  does  not  foster  pauperism,  as 
is  the  case  too  often  where  free  dis- 
tribution obtains. 

Such  some  of  the  causes  and  such 
some  of  the  wise  plans  of  relief  of  the 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  us.  Perhaps 
the  problem  has  been  forced  upon  our 
attention  that  we  may  learn  wisdom  in 
our  methods  of  solving  it. 

Praetieal  Benevolenod  Chriitiialj  Con- 
sidered. 
Ea  luMih  Mhotoed  thee,  0  man,  what  is 

good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require 

iff  thee,  hut  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 

mercy,  and  to  wdUc  humbly  with  thy 

Oodf^mcaih  vi  8. 

**  If  you  find  a  man  out  of  employ- 
ment, try  and  get  him  something  to 
do,"  was  the  reply  of  Dr.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, of  Brooklyn,  when  a  newspaper 
reporter  asked  the  pastor  of  Plymouth 
Church  what  he  thought  could  be  done 
to  ameliorate  the  distress  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Practically  the  reply  was  correct; 
but  Christianly  considered  it  does  not 
quite  touch  the  root  of  the  matter. 
"  Who  discharged  you  V*  should  be  the 
first  inquiry.  In  these  days  of  press- 
ing poverty,  when  men  have  airaisted 
other  men  to  build  their  fortune,  that 
undoubtedly  should  be  the  first  query. 

A  few 'weeks  ago  the  proprietor  of 
a  large  mercantile  establishment  in  New 
York  City  confidentially  informed  his 
pastor  that,  as  times  were  bad,  he  would 
be  compelled  to  discharge  a  considerable 
number  of  his  salesmen  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Uie  New  Year.  The  pas- 
tor was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  did 
not  say,  **  Well,  we  must  bear  each 
other's  burdens,  and  I  must  see  what 
my  church  can  do  to  provide  for  those 
men,"  or,  "I  will  try  and  get  them 
something  to  do."  But  he  replied  some- 
thing in  this  way,  **  You  are  known  to 
be  an  enormously  wealthy  man.  You 
reside  in  a  palace  fit  for  a  king  on  Fifth 
A^^fxae,  and  you  have  a  large  and  ex- 


pensive residence  in  the  country,  you 
are  erecting  a  costly  memorial  to  the 
memory  of  a  beloved  child,  and  you  are 
reputed  to  be  not  only  a  generous  man, 
but  a  true  Christian.  Now,  sir,  is  it 
Christian  or  is  it  fair  and  Just  for  you 
to  cast  upon  the  benevolent  sympathies 
of  the  Christian  world  a  number  of  men 
who  have  in  some  degree  helped  you  to 
build  up  your  fortune?  Suppose  by 
keeping  on  these  men  your  business  at 
the  end  of  the  year  shows  a  loss  of  some 
thousands  ;  is  it  not  more  honorable  for 
you  to  regard  this  money,  lost  in  busi- 
ness, as  a  contribution  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Lord  f  We  are  told  that  the 
merchant  has  acted  upon  the  advice  of 
his  pastor. 

It  is  surely  the  solemn  duty  of  a 
Christian  preacher  to  impress  upon  the 
well-to-do  (we  do  not  say  wealthy)  mem- 
bers of  his  flock  who  are  the  employers 
of  men  and  women  that  the  Epistle  of 
St  James  is  still  in  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  that  the  cry  of  the  hire  of  the 
laborer  reaches  the  "  ears  of  the  Lord 
ofSabaoth."  The  fact  that  these  labors 
ers  are  driving  a  quill  instead  of  a 
plough,  or  measuring  ribbon  instead  of 
garnering  wheat  makes  no  difference. 
"  The  hire  of  the  laborers,"  which  if  not 
kept  back  by  fraud  is  stopped  suddenly 
by  excessive  meanness,  **  crieth"  just  as 
it  did  when  St.  James  wrote  his  epistle. 

About  a  year  ago  a  very  wealthy  mer- 
chant discharged,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, a  clerk  who  had  served  him  for 
seven  years,  and  then  sent  him  to  the 
poor  man*s  pastor,  to  see  what  his 
church  could  do  for  him.  The  pastor 
sent  the  young  man  back  to  his  former 
employer  with  a  letter  to  inquire  what 
he  could  do  for  him.  The  generous 
merchant  took  the  hint  (for  he  had  built 
chturches)  and  sent  the  poor  fellow  to  a 
sanitarium  at  the  cost  of  the  firm. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie does  the  very  thing  which  all 
wealthy  firms  should  do  in  these  pining 
days  of  poverty,  and  keeps  his  mills 
"  running"  in  order  to  give  steady  em- 
ployment to  his  men,  although  this  very 
unbushiess-like  transaction,  but  exceed' 
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Inglj  Christian  act,  will  certainly  cost 
him  a  good  round  sum.  Mr.  Carnegie 
says  he  seeks  no  reward  and  demands 
no  praise.  Of  course  not ;  for  he  had 
the  penetration  to  see  cleariy  that  the 
alm8*bozes  of  the  churches  in  Pittsburg 
could  not  be  emptied  to  support  the 
hungry  families  of  men  suddenly  thrown 
on  the  world  by  a  millionaire. 

There  is  a  good  story  told  of  the 
great  London  merchant  Gtenrylliom- 
ton,  who,  in  the  days  when  Wesley 
preached  and  Simeon  prayed,  combined 
practical  business  with  practical  piety, 
and  is  Imown  as  the  author  of  "  paper 
credit"  as  well  as  of  '*  family  prayers  ;" 
which  is  somewhat  to  the  point.  A 
London  dergyraan  was  on  his  way  to  Mr. 
Tiiornton's  oflSce  to  ask  for  a  donation 
for  foreign  missions,  when  he  heard  that 
two  of  Mr.  Thornton's  ships  had  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He  proceed- 
ed to  the  merchant's  office  with  some 
misgivings,  but  to  his  surprise  Mr. 
Thornton  gave  him  a  very  liberal  dona- 
ion.  "Mr.  Thornton,"  said  the  par- 
son, "  I  suppose  that  the  report  of  your 
great  losses  is  not  correct.  Judging  by 
your  liberal  response  to  my  appeal" 
"It  is  quite  true,  my  dear  sir,"  re- 
sponded the  Christian  merchant  "I 
have  Just  heard  of  the  loss  of  two  of 
my  ships,  and  it  reminds  me  that  if  I 
dont  make  haste  the  Lord  may  deprive 
me  of  all  my  wealth  before  I  have  done 
much  good  with  it" 


Let  pastors  impress  this  sentiment 
upon  their  people  that  Qod  does  not  es- 
thnate  our  gifts  by  the  amount  given, 
but  l^  the  balance  left  behind.  In 
these  days  of  great  national  depresttoa 
Qod  demands  great  gifts,  and  measnrai 
the  generosity  of  wealthy  business  men 
by  its  degree  of  self-deniil. 

"I  sympathize  with  the  starving 
poor,"  said  a  pompous  London  mer» 
chant,  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to  a 
blazing  fire  in  a  committee  room  where 
men  were  assembled  to  devise  some 
"  methods"  for  relief.  "  Friend,  how 
deep  is  thy  sympathy?"  said  an  old 
Quaker,  as  he  took  out  his  book  to  enter 
his  subscription. 

We  are  convinced  that  what  the  Chris- 
tian pastor  has  to  do  at  the  present  time 
is  to  devote  himself  to  instinctlng  the 
wealthy  and  the  well-to-do  (for  the  ap* 
peal  must  not  be  to  the  wealthy  only) 
first  to  take  care  of  their  own  employte, 
and,  secondly,  to  give  liberally  to  funds 
for  relief  of  the  distressed.  Both  the 
religious  and  secular  press  teems  with 
literature  on  "  the  best  methods  of  re- 
lief," but  let  the  pulpit  rise  far  higher 
than  this,  for  "  it  is  not  reason  that  we 
should  leave  the  word  of  God  and  serve 
tables."  The  laity  must  devise  the 
methods  and  supply  the  money.  Every 
committee  of  relief  should  include  sev* 
eral  workingmen,  for  ability  to  give 
largely  does  not  necessarily  oonstitate 
the  ability  to  distribute  wisely. 


IDITOBIAL  V0TI8. 


Oondsamed  to  Tlriae, 

What  a  comment  upon  the  character 
of  a  certain  class  of  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  France  which  has  obtained 
wide  popularity  in  our  own  country  is 
the  recent  action  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy in  afflzlDg  its  imprimatur  to  the 
literary  labor  of  one  whose  death  was 
the  immediate  result  of  a  "  fast  loose" 
life— Guy  de  Maupassant  I  "The orna- 
ment and  the  pride  of  French  litera- 


ture," M.  CamiUe  Doncet  the  Secretary 
of  the  Institute,  called  him.  Whether 
this  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  honor  or  a 
stigma  may  be  Judged  from  an  expres- 
sion of  De  Maupassant  himself  oon- 
ceming  a  previous  Judgment  of  the 
"  immortals"  :  "  The  Academy  would 
condemn  me  to  virtue,"  said  he ;  "  but 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  that"  His 
melancholy  madness  terminating  in 
death  was  the  answer  of  Provideoce  to 
the  boast. 
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The  pulpit  should  deal  with  thii  sub- 
ject of  an  impure  literature  without 
gloves.  Its  pernicious  influence  is  tell- 
ing upon  the  thoughts  and  characters 
especially  of  the  young,  even  in  our 
Christian  homes.  Through  thehr  hooks, 
if  not  in  person,  men  are  creeping  into 
houses  and  leading  captive  silly  wom- 
en, laden  with  sin.  Let  the  pulpit  be 
heard  f  eariessly  championing  the  cause 
of  the  sacredness  of  our  home  life.  Let 
it  show  no  he|}tation  in  opposing  itself 
to  the  hateful  intruders  whose  touch 
is  degradation  and  defilement.  Then 
"  offence  is  rank  ;  it  smells  to  heaven." 
Among  the  thousand  and  one  evils  that 
antagonize  the  gracious  operations  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  there  is  none  greater.  It 
strikes  at  tlie  very  citadel  itself,  corrupt- 
ing, as  it  does,  both  mind  and  con- 
science. "  If  there  be  any  virtue,  if 
there  be  any  praise  (t.e. ,  anytiiing  praise- 
worthy), think  on  these  things,"  is  the 
apostle's  law  of  Christian  thought,  a 
law  which  certainly  excludes  "  whatso* 
ever  deflleth  or  worketh  abomination  or 
maketh  a  lie"  as  effectually  as  these  are 
excluded  fiom  heaven. 


Prsadhsrs  and  FreaoUng. 

Dr.  Fabrab  has  recently  stated  that 
he  usually  begins  to  write  his  sermon 
tox  Sunday  on  Monday  morning,  and 
that  he  seldom  writes  more  than  one  ser- 
mon a  week.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  assured  that  Mr.  Charles  Spurgeon 
very  often  left  the  preparation  of  his 
sermon  till  Saturday,  not  unf requently 
nntil  Saturday  evening,  and  deferred 
the  consideration  of  his  Sunday  evening 
sermon  until  Sunday  afternoon. 

This  wide  divergence  of  methods 
adopted  by  these  two  representative 
preachers  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  different  temperaments  of  the  two 
men,  and  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  definite 
rules  for  pulpit  preparation.  Mr.  Spur- 
geon had  the  gift  of  utterance,  which 
Dr.  Farrar  does  not  possess;  but  Dr. 
Farrar  has  that  scholarly  training  whkh 


did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  great 
preacher  of  the  London  Tabernacle. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  English 
preachers  have  preached  from  manu- 
script, notably  Henry  Melville,  who 
was  the  great  preacher  at  St.  Paul's 
thirty-five  years  ago.  Liddon  followed 
Canon  Melville,  and  he  too  read  his  ser- 
mons. Canon  Liddon  has  been  succeed- 
ed by  Archdeacon  Shidair  as  the  popu- 
lar Catholic  preacher,  and  he  also  uses 
manuscript.  Outside  the  Ihnits  of  the 
Church  of  England  some  of  the  great 
preachers,  whose  sermons  have  stood  the 
test  of  time,  preach  written  sermons, 
notably  John  Foster,  the  famous  Baptist 
minister  of  Broadmead  Chapel,  Bristol, 
and  Norman  McLeod,  the  well-known 
preacher  in  the  national  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers 
was  Morley  Punshon,  the  great  Wes- 
leyan  preacher.  With  the  exception 
of  John  Bright,  he  was  probably 
the  greatest  orator  of  his  day.  But  it 
is  well  known  that  Mr.  Morley  Pun- 
shon committed  the  greater  part  of 
his  sermons  and  lectures  (for  he  was  a 
popular  lecturer)  to  memory.  This 
plan,  of  course,  insured  a  higher  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  public  speaking, 
and  saved  him  from  faflure,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  placed  him  far  below  John 
Bright  in  the  ranks  of  true  oratory. 
Mr.  Bright  was  a  ready  speaker  and 
spoke  straight  from  the  heart,  and,  it 
might  be  added,  struck  straight  from 
the  shoulder.  This  custom  of  commit- 
ting a  sermon  to  memory  was  adopted 
by  such  speakers  as  Bourdaloue,  the 
great  Jesuit  preacher,  and  Bossuet,  the 
eloquent  French  bishop,  both  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  little  to  recommend  it,  for  it  is 
painfully  artificial  and  somewhat  of  a 
sham  for  clerg3rmen  to  pretend  to 
preach  extempore  when  he  Is  only  recit- 
ing from  memory. 

Mr.  Punshon  invariably  divided  his 
sermons  into  three  parts,  with  subdivi- 
sions. This  of  course  assisted  his  mem- 
ory. This  plan  of  dividing  sermons 
is  less  common  nowadays ;  but  it  has 
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mach  to  reoommend  it.  Divisions 
clear  and  marked  were  always  a  strong 
point  with  John  Ryle,  who,  before  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  was  a 
Tery  popular  preacher.  On  one  oc- 
casion Mr.  Ryle  preached  in  St  Bride's 
Church,  London,  on  Acts  xviL  16,  and 
he  divided  his  sermon  thus : 

First.  What  Paul  saw. 

Second.  What  Paul  felt. 

Third.  What  Paul  did. 
.  Such  a  division  fixes  itself  indelibly 
on  the  memory  of  the  listener  ;  and  it 
seems  a  pity  that  it  has  become  less 
conunon  among  preachers. 

Take,  for  example,  the  following 
divisions  for  a  sermon  which  were  given 
us  by  an  old  college  tutor,  who  seldom 
preached  hhnself,  as  one  way  of  im- 
pressing the  incidents  of  the  conversion 
of  Lydia  upon  the  memories  of  people. 

Observe : 

Her  feet  were  guided— to  the  place  of 
prayer. 

Her  knees  were  bent— in  the  worship 
ofOod. 

Her  ears  were  opened— to  listen  to 
the  truth. 

Her  heart  was  opened— to  receive  the 
truth. 

Her  mind  was  opened— to  attend  to 
the  truth. 


Her  moutii  was  opened— to  confess ' 
the  truth. 

Her  hands  were  opened-^to  minister 
to  the  truth. 

We  have  never  seen  these  divisions  in 
any  book,  and  we  rather  think  they  were 
original  with  the  old  tutor.  We  do  not 
see  that  they  are  in  any  way  foroed  ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  for  a 
purely  extempore  sermon,  these  seven 
divisions  are  admirable  pegs  whereon 
to  hang  a  discourse  so  |9  to  assist  the 
preacher  to  take  up  each  point  as 
though  it  sprung  readily  from  his  mind. 


A  CorreotlODt 

Ik  our  December  number  we  pub- 
lished a  sermon  that  came  to  us  with- 
out the  name  or  address  of  the  author. 
As  the  chirography  looked  like  that  of 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  V.  Leech,  from  whom  vro 
were  expecting  a  manuscript  at  that 
date,  we  gave  to  him  the  authorship. 
He  says,  "  I  never  saw  this  excellent 
discourse  before  it  was  published  in  this 
month's  splendid  issue  of  the  Homi- 
LBTic."  If  the  writer  of  it  will  com- 
municate his  name,  we  will  be  glad  to 
give  him  credit  for  the  composition. 


IIBXOiriO    OBITIOIBX. 


D.  E.  H.— Tout  sermon  on  "  Preach- 
ing  Christ,"  founded  on  the  text  2  Cor. 
iv.  5  :  "  We  preach  not  ourselves,  but 
Christ  Jesus,"  etc.,  illustrates  the  un- 
wisdom of  cutting  in  two  a  passage  of 
Scripture  for  the  purpose  of  emphasiz- 
im;  what  may  be  a  truth  in  itself,  but 
taken  from  its  connection  is  only  half  a 
truth.  It  is  undeniably  a  fact  that  the 
apostles  preached  Christ,  and  that  the 
ministry  of  to-day  is  also  to  preach 
Him.  But  this  is  not  what  the  apostle 
was  emphasizing  in  the  above  passage. 
A  true  paraphrase  of  what  he  sought  to 
impress  would  be :  **  We  preach  not 
ourselves  as  Lord,  but  Christ  Jesus,  and 
ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake. ' ' 


In  other  words,  he  declared  that  there 
is  but  "  one  Lord,"  not "  lords  many,*' 
in  the  Church  or  kingdom  of  God. 
There  could  be  no  stronger  declaration 
of  the  truth  that  the  assumption  on  the 
part  of  any  of  lordship  over  ^e  heri- 
tage of  God  is  a  usurpation  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  Christ.  If  an  ai>OfiUe  could 
lay  no  claim  to  lordship  neither  can 
Priest,  Prelate  or  Pope,  Conference, 
Convention  or  Assembly. 

P.  T.  S.— Tour  argument  for  full  as- 
surance of  faith  from  Rom.  xiv.  5 
ignores  the  context.  When  the  apostle 
wrote,  "  Let  eadi  man  be  fully  assured 
in  his  own  mind,"  he  was  not  discuss* 
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ing  the  qncBtion  of  the  obligation  of 
Chrlstianfl  to  attain  to  abeolnte  confi- 
dence aa  to  their  relation  to  the  Sariour. 
Faith  in  God's  testimony  as  to  His  Son 
if  nourished  and  cherished  will  undoubt- 
edly in  time  develop  into  trust  in  the 
person  of  that  Son,  and  the  soul  will 
come  to  find  rest  through  beliering. 
Wliat  He  assures  will  become  its  assur- 
ance. But  the  apostle  is  dealing  with 
an  altogether  different  matter— the  ol>» 
servance  of  certain  ceremonies,  the 
keeping  sacred  of  certain  days.  It  is 
concerning  these  he  says, "  Let  every 
man  be  fully  assured."  As  he  else- 
where says,  ''Whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin.'*  Doubt  as  to  the  right  or 
wrong  of  an  action  renders  it  impera- 
tive upon  one  not  to  perform  the  action. 
80  that  the  text  is  simply  the  apostle's 
way  of  putting  what  the  popular  adage 
enjoins :  '*  First  be  sure  you're  right, 
then  go  ahead." 

T.  T.  P.— Your  analysis  of  Acts  i.  8 
is  defective  in  that  you  have  overlooked 
the  central  truth  of  the  text  and  empha- 
sized one  that  is  subordinate.  The  true 
theme  is  not  "  The  Source  of  Power." 
but  "  Witness-Bearing,"  or  "  The  Wit- 
nesses of  Christ."  Perhaps  as  com- 
plete, though  siihple,  an  analysis  of 
your  text  as  we  have  met  with  is  that 
of  Dr.  Landel's  in  a  sermon  preached  in 
Westboume,  Park  Chapel,  London,  last 
spring.    It  is  as  follows : 

1.  OwrFwnMonM  WUnenuof  Ohrist, 

To  bear  witness  to  what  we  know, 
and  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  facts  of 
the  Gospel,  as  contained  in  €k)d's 
Woid,  and  which  we  have  verified  by 
such  means  of  verification  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits  of —objective  or  sub- 
jective, as  the  case  may  be ;  external  or 
internal  evidence,  which  observation  or 
exx>erience  supplies. 

XL  Ths  Sphere  in  iohich  We  are  to 
Piarform  Our  FuneUone, 

There  is  no  country,  or  province,  or 
ci^,  or  locality  in  which  it  can  possibly 
be  borne,  from  which  it  can  be  inten- 
timally  withheld,  or  by  arrangement, 
or  compact,  even  temporarily  sup* 
pressed. 


III.  The  Teetifnany  We  have  to  Bear. 

This  consists  of  all  that  the  Lord  hath 
made  known  to  us— the  things  we  have 
seen  and  heard  and  verified.  All  that 
we  know  we  are  bound  to  make  known  ; 
commissioned  to  proclaim  Quid's  glad 
tidings  to  sinful  men,  whose  salvation 
depends  on  the  treatment  they  give  to 
our  message,  we  may  and  ought  to  do 
our  utmost  by  argiunent  and  persuasion 
and  entreaty  to  induce  them  to  re- 
ceive it. 

rV.  The  Endowment  that  Fits  ue  Jcr 
our  Work.  **  Ye  shall  receive  power," 
etc. 

It  is  by  the  light  the  Divine  Spirit 
supplies  Uiat  we  know  what  part  of  our 
testimony  is  most  required.  It  is  the 
firm  conviction  that  He  imparts  that 
gives  authority  and  ];>ersuasiveness  to 
our  word.  It  is  the  unction  from  the 
Holy  One  which  secures  their  entrance 
into  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men. 


Soms  Bints  ftr  Freaehsrs. 

A  QX7AIKT  writer  has  said  a  preacher 
should  begin  low,,  proceed  slow,  rise 
higher,  and  catch  fire. 

Avoid  provincialisms,  for,  as  Canon 
Fleming  says,  it  is  an  old  adage,  *'  No 
man's  tune  is  unpleasing  to  himself," 
and  peculiarities  arising  from  provin- 
cialisms often  pass  unnoticed  by  the 
clergyman  who  has  contracted  them. 

Do  not  mistake  pusillanimity  for  pa- 
tience. Patience  is  a  virtue ;  but,  as 
the  Anglican  collect  for  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  Day  hath  it,  the  preacher 
should,  after  the  example  of  the 
Baptist,  not  only  "constantly  speak 
the  truth,"  but  *' boldly  rebuke  vice, 
and  patiently  suffer  for  the  truth's 
sake." 

On  a  wet  Sunday  do  not  weary  tlie 
people  who  do  come  to  church  with 
scoldings  intended  for  those  who  have 
stayed  away.  Reserve  that  for  the  next 
Sunday. 

Do  not  adopt  what  is  known  as  the 
*  *  clerical  voice. "  Some  clergymen  have 
two  voices,  one  for  speaking  and  one 
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for  preftohing.  Be  natuial.  Simplicity 
holds  a  high  place  in  elocation. 

In  preaching  always  aim  at  the  heart. 
Religion  approaches  a  man  through  the 
heart  rather  than  through  the  head.  It 
is  said  that  Luthardt,  the  distinguished 
German  preacher,  always  aimed  at  the 
heart 

Always  be  in  earnest.  Hannah  More 
considered  earnestness  the  first  charm 
of  a  preacher,  the  subjects  in  the  pul- 
pit being  of  too  momentous  concern  to 
be  made  the  material  of  oratorical  flour- 
idles. 

Study,  patient  and  continuous  study, 
is  necessary  to  make  a  good  preacher. 
Fuller  said  that  Andrew  Manrel  was  a 
most  excellent  preacher  because  he 
never  ^]roached  what  he  had  not 
brewed. 

Do  not  try  to  exhaust  every  text  in 
one  sermon.  The  witty  Ehig  Charles 
used  to  say  that  Isaac  Barrow  was  an 
"  unfahr  preacher,"  because  he  so  com- 
pletely exhausted  the  meaning  of  a  text 
that  he  left  no  other  clergyman  a  chance 
of  preaching  frmn  it. 


The  niter's  Lttter-Boz. 

Qwttimt(ifi;mer<ainter€HtoeUrgym0iwm 
b§  pHntsd  in  this  dmarimiiU,  Ths  fusiOoM 
$ent  to  ui should beputinas hritf forms  as  pos- 
sible. Answers  from  our  readsrs  are  requested. 
They  must  be  (1)  britf:  i%)precededby  the  num- 
ber qf  the  question  to  whi^  they  repfy ;  (8)  the 
nsm^e  and  address  qf  the  writer  must  aooom- 
pony  each  answfr.  The  name  of  a  writer  will 
not  be  published  if  we  are  rsquested  to  withhold 

Sbnbx.— Is  it  true  that  Mohamme- 
dans teach  that  women  have  no  souls  ? 

A.  No.  In  Surah  xxxiii.  85  of  the 
Koran  it  is  stated,  "Verily,  Moslem 
men  and  Moslem  women  .  .  .  have  a 
mighty  recompense"  (in  heaven).  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  assertion  that 
women  have  no  souls  is  ever  made  by 
Moslem  teachers. 

R.  T.  F.— Have  the  clergy  any  legal 
claim  to  the  title  "  Reverend"  T 

A.  It  is  merely  a  title  of  courtesy. 
This  was  decided  in  the  English  courts 
of  law  twenty  years  ago  in  a  case  raised 
by  Bishop  Wordsworth,  of  Lincoln.    In 


legal  documents  of  the  Ohmch  of  Eng- 
land a  clergyman  is  styled  "Clerk" 
without  the  prefix  of  "  Reverend." 

Student. —Can  you  direct  me  to  a 
work  on  the  view  of  eschatology  known 
as  **  conditional  immortality"  ? 

A.  "Life  in  Christ,"  by  Rev.  Ed- 
ward  White.  This  book  was  first  issued 
in  1846,  but  it  has  passed  through  many 
editions.  Mr.  White  was  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  and  became  Professor  of 
Homiletics  in  "^ew  College,  London, 
1886.  He  is  a  versatile  author  and  has 
written  numerous  works. 

EvERBTT.— Are  any  of  the  sons  of 
Judson,  the  "  Apostle  of  Burmah,"  Uv- 
ing? 

A,  Yes.  His  youngest  son  is  minis- 
ter of  the  Baptibt  Church  in  Washing- 
ton Square,  New  York  City,  and  Is  the 
author  of  a  recent  biography  of  his  la- 
ther. 

Bernard.— The  authorship  of  the 
Trinity  hymn  ? 

A,  Bishop  Reginald  Heber,  of  Cal- 
cutta, composed  the  hymn,  "Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty."  It 
is  found  in  every  edition  of  Heber'a 
poems.  The  recent  controversy  in  the 
New  York  Ohurehman  was  the  result  of 
a  confusion  of  thought  regarding  an> 
other  hymn  beginning  with  the  tor 
aanetus, 

N.  R.  B.— Can  you  give  me  some  idea 
of  ike  work  done  by  the  Salvation 
Army  in  this  country  during  the  past 
year? 

A,  Thirty-nine  thousand  oue  hundred 
and  two  persons  have  knelt  at  the 
"penitent  forms;"  16.061.719  have 
gathered  In  the  various  halls  for  re- 
ligious service ;  808,648  meetings  have 
been  held  ;  80,891  meals  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  hungry  and  starving,  at  a 
nomhial  cost;  51,648  beds  have  been 
supplied  to  homeless  wanderers,  and 
6860  have  been  furnished  with  employ- 
ment ;  61,400  visits  have  been  made  to 
the  homes  of  the  very  poor ;  appeals  to 
individuals  have  been  made  in  50,880 
dives  and  places  of  questionable  i 
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110,000  persons  have  beea  dealt  with 
indlTidoaUy  about  their  soul's  welfare ; 
and  more  than  10,000  chUdren  hare 
been  looked  after  whfle  their  mothers 
were  at  work. 

F.  0.  N.--Whowasit  gare  that  mag- 
nifloept  expression  to  a  sphrlt  of  resolu- 
tion, ''  Not  an  inch  of  our  territory,  not 
a  stone  of  our  fortresses"  t 

A.  Queen  Isabella,  of  Spain,  in  re- 
qX^Dse  to  the  compromise  proposals  of 
Alfonso^  Eing  of  Portugal. 

I.  K.  M.— What  book  or  article  win 
give  me  information  as  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  world  for  Christianity? 

A,  Read  St.  George  Mivart's  article 
in  the  last  l^iMUtmJOi  OefUwy  cm 
"  Christianity  and  Roman  Paganism." 

BuBKB.— I  haTe  read  with  some 
interest  the  article  in  the  December 
Fbrum  on  "  The  Decline  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pulpit."  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
the  writer  is  a  recognized  authority 
upon  the  subject  ? 

A.  The  Rev.  G.  Monroe  Royce,  the 
writer,  is  a  comparatively  young  man 
with  a  reputation  yet  to  make.  The 
assertions  of  his  article  are,  however,  so 
manifestly  at  fault  in  certain  important 
respects,  that  we  fear  his  reputation 
will  be  long  in  making.  He  assails 
some  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  his 
own  professed  &ith,  and  betrays  traces 
of  the  Anglomania  which  is  supposed 
to  have  its  peculiarly  fitting  home  in 
the  heart  of  the  dude. 

QuBsnoNBB.— What  percentage  of 
the  children  who  are  sent  to  homes  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  by  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  turn  out  well  ? 
We  are  thinking  of  applying  to  the  so- 
ciety for  one  in  case  the  answer  is  favor- 
able. 

A.  Eighty-five  per  cent  are  said  to  do 
very  well ;  4  per  cent  do  not ;  7  per 
cent  are  doubtful.  The  remaining  4 
per  cent  run  away.  Bj  all  means  make 
the  attempt  you  suggest  One  little 
one  receivfaig  the  fostering  care  of  a  de- 


voted Christian  home  and  breathing  its 
atmosphere  of  love  and  purity  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  receive  blessing,  and  subse- 
quently to  bestow  blessing. 

Ikbbrakot.— Can  you  inform  me  of 
any  work  that  successfully  reconciles 
the  divergent  statements  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible? 

A.  The  "  success"  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion largely  depends  on  the  mind  of  the 
inquirer.  A  compact  little  book  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  with  some  degree 
of  success  is  that  of  G.  W.  Samson, 
D.D.,  formerly  President  and  Lecturer 
on  Ethics  in  Law  Codes  at  Columbian 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  en- 
titled "  The  Classic  Test  of  Authorship, 
Authenticity,  and  Authority." 


Awaiting  ABswerSt 

1.  Tbibd.— What  ought  I  to  do  with 
a  member  who  periodically  yields  to 
the  temptation  to  indulge  .to  excess  in 
drink,  but  who  afterward  manifests 
such  remorse,  if  not  repentance,  that  I 
am  persuaded  each  yielding  will  be  his 
last? 

2.  DisciPLiiVB.— What  is  meant  when 
we  speak  of  disciplining  a  member? 
Ought  distinctions  to  be  made  in  deal- 
ing with  two  persons  guilty  of  the  same 
offence? 

3.  Bbckbt.— Can  you  tell  me  whether 
there  are  any  lodging-houses  for  street 
gfa'ls  corresponding  with  those  for  news- 
boys ?  Is  it  true  that  the  only  homes 
for  girls  and  women  are  such  that  occu- 
pancy would  bring  a  shadow  over  the 
reputation  of  the  occupant  ? 

[It  is  the  desire  of  the  editors  to  add 
to  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  this 
department  of  the  Hohilbtic.  Our 
readers  are  asked  to  send  in  questions 
that  touch  upon  subjects  that  are  of 
general  Interest,  and  to  answer  ques- 
tions that  may  be  sent  in.  Brevity  in 
question  and  'answer  'is  an  essential  of 
their  publication.— Eds.] 
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Blue  Monday. 


[Fii.,  1894. 


BLVI  KOVDAT. 


TiMLoMlSmeQ. 
Thbrs  had  been  some  diacuMion  in 
the  Scottish  Church  with  regaid  to  the 
alteration  of  the  title  of  a  pastor  from 
"Incnmbent"  to  "Rector,"  and  at  a 
conference  held  for  the  due  considera- 
tion of  this  important  subject,  one  of 
the  clergy  told  the  following  story. 
Leaving  his  parish  for  a  holiday,  he 
entrusted  his  work  to  a  locum  tmem, 
A  visitor  to  the  panonage  inquired  of 
the  servant  whether  the  clergyman  was 
at  home.  The  Scotch  girl  replied, 
"  No,  sir ;'  the  encumbrance '  is  not  at 
home,  but  you  can  see  'the  local 
demon 'if  you  like." 


Tht  SUliast  People  tho  Bast  Critici. 

Ds.  Tatt,  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Oanterbury,  once  said  to  his  secretary, 
the  present  Bishop  Davidson,  of  Roches- 
ter, "  I  have  been  more  than  twenty 
years  a  bishop,  and  I  have  never,  if  I 
could  help  it,  written  a  single  letter  of 
importance  without  giving  it  to  some- 
body to  pick  holes  in.  I  find  the  silli- 
est people  are  often  the  best  critics." 

A  Lmon  in  Bomlliiy. 
A  YBNERABLE  and  pompous  old  Eng- 
lish bishop  was  having  his  portrait 
painted  by  an  eminent  artist  After 
sitting  st^ulfly  for  about  an  hour  in 
silence,  the  bishop  thought  he  would 
break  the  monotony  with  a  remark. 
Accordingly  he  said  to  the  artist, 
"How  are  you  getting  on?"  To  the 
astonishment  of  the  bishop,  the  knight 
of  the  palette,  absorbed  in  his  work,  re- 
plied, "  Move  your  head  a  little  that 
way,  and  shut  your  mouth."  Not 
being  accustomed  to  be  spoken  to  in 
this  fashion,  his  lordship  said,  "  Hay  I 
ask  why  3rou  address  me  in  this  man- 
ner ?"  The  artist,  still  absorbed  in  his 
work,  said,  "  I  want  to  take  off  a  little 
of  your  cheek."   The  bishop  collapsed. 

A  Ohio  nr  Scepticism* 
CoLEBiDGB  believed  that  the  best  way 
to  cure  scepticism  in  young  people  was 


a  vigorous  application  of  the  rod.  Th6 
remedy  was  one  which  had  proved 
effectual  in  his  own  case,  and  he  recom- 
mended it  to  others.  When  a  boy  in 
Christ's  Hospital  (the  Blue  Coat  School), 
London*  he  solemnly  informed  the  head 
master  that  he  had  grave  doubts  about 
Christianity  and  the  Bible.  The  expe- 
rienced instructor  of  youth  diagnosed 
the  case  of  youhg  Coleridge  without 
hesitation,  and  said,  "  Come  this  way» 
my  UA  ;  take  off  your  Jacket ;"  he  then 
administered  a  sound  thrashing,  and 
the  boy  sceptic  was  left  alone  with  his 
thoughts.  Coleridge  used  to  say  that 
when  he  found  himself  "  dothed  and  in 
his  right  mind"  his  vanity  was  gone, 
and  also  his  scepticism. 


lotUngVf. 
"•The  Church  at 


-is  looking 
up. '  We  read  this  report  so  frequent- 
ly that  we  have  repeatedly  called  to 
our  mind  the  words  of  one  of  the  quaint 
old  preachers  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion. He  was  at  Conference,  and  about 
to  tell  of  the  condition  of  things  on  his 

charge :  '  Bishop,  the  Church  at 

is  looking  up.    It's  flat  on  its  back.'  " 
—Michigan  Adwcats. 
That  is  good.    But  we  submit  that 

the  "  Chutch  at "  really  showed 

one  symptom  of  grace,  flat  on  its  back 
though  it  was,  and  that  is  that  it  did 
not  have  its  eyes  dosed. 

A  Fardonable  (f)  Weaknssi. 

Thbrs  is  a  quaint  story  told  of  a 
couple  of  Scotch  ministers  who  were 
taking  dinner  together  one  summer  day 
in  a  little  parsonage  in  the  Highlands. 
It  was  the  Sabbath  day,  the  weather 
was  beautiful,  and  the  bubbling  streams 
were  f uU  of  trout  and  the  woods  full  of 
summer  birds.  One  turned  to  the  other 
and  said :  "  Hon,  don't  ye  often  feci 
tempted  on  these  beautiful  Sundays  to 
go  out  fishing?"  "Na,  na,"  said  the 
other,  "I  never  feel  tempted,  I  just 
gang." 
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TO   OUR   PATRONS. 


We  give  below  brief  meation  of  a  number  of  books  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
and  whiob  supply  inexpensive  but  desirable  gift-books.  A  selection  from  tbia  list  for 
presentation  purposes,  wbetber  for  boliday  gifts  or  for  gifts  on  other  occasions,  or  for 
one's  own  library,  will  afford  the  purchaser  and  the  possessor  satisfaction.  A  glance 
through  each  article,  though  brief,  will  afford  our  patrons  suflacient  information  whereby 
to  learn  the  character  and  peculiar  merits  of  each  book,  any  one  or  more  of  which  we 
will  send,  post-free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALL8  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

18  and  20  Astor  Place,  New  York 


Dade  you  »  prcBeatt  Tou  may  re 
rood  effect  by  presenttog  her  with  a 
I  Sanborn^s  deliirhtlul  volume  **The 


€«n't  Sleep— The  new  book,  ''Sleep  and 
Dreams,'*  by  FroCeMor  Bchoix,  of  Berlin,  and 
Milo  A.  Jewett,  M.D..  of  Masttachusetts:  **  Es- 
pecially valuaole  for  its  admirable  chapter  on 
^  Sleeplessneu  aad  iu  Preventioo.*  ^^^Pitt$burgh 
OhrofUcle  Td^graph,  Ii  also  ood tains  chapters 
under  **  Sleep,  its  Cause,  tkOd  Phenrmeoa,^*  and 
**  The  Aoaloffv  of  Insanity  to  Sleep  and  Dreams.'* 
12mo,  cloth,  148  pp.    Price,  76  cents,  post-free. 

Tlie  Sliakespesre  of  tUe   Pal  pit— Dr. 

John  Heory  Barrow*s  **  Usury  Ward  iBeecber, 
the  Shakespeare  of  the  Pulpit,**  is  considered 
superior  to  other  biographies  of  Mr.  Beecher. 
'*A11  in  all  it  is  the  beat  summissr  up  of  the  life 
and  character  of  tbe  irreat  preacber  aad  orator 
thatl  have  read.**— £fon.  iVe/fon  Dingley^  Wd$K- 
ingUmt  D.O.  *^A  compact,  succinct,  and  graphic 
account  of  the  great  preacher.  ...  1  am  espe- 
cially pleased  .  .  .  **— JPVancis  JF.  Cterfc,  D.D., 
Fre».  United  ifoc.  of  ChrUlian  Endeavor^  Boston. 
12mo,  cloth,  667  pp.,  with  Portrait,  and  Copious 
Index.    Price,  fl.00,  post-free. 

Ho-iv  to  Return  a  liSdy'e  Olfl— A  lady 
friend  has  made  you  a  preseatt  Tou  may  re 
tallate  with  good   *"       '  '• 

copy  of  Kate  Sao 

Wit  of  Women,**  a  careful  and  extensive  collec- 
tion of  tbe  wtt  or  women,  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  ^*  Miss  SaDborn*s  book  is  full  of  stored-np 
electricity.  Its  play  is  like  that  of  summer 
ll/^htoiog  on  the  clouds,  so  quick,  ▼aried.  and  ir- 
radiant  that  one  is  never  tired  of  watcninsr  for 
it.**— iVanee«  B.  WUlard,  Square  13mo,  216 
paires.    Price,  $1.60. 

Time-table  of  tlie  HeaTene— Toucan 
**tsU  the  stars*'  with  Royal  Hill*8  beautiful 
work,  **  Tbe  Stars  and  Consteilations,**  which  de- 
scribes and  maps  out  ail  tbe  more  conspicuous 
stars  aod  objects  in  tbe  heavens  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  supplies  a  perpetunl  time-table 
whereby  all  may  easily  identify  the  stars,  etc., 
on  any  clear  cifirbt.  ^*All  that  Is  needed  to  eaelly 
identify  all  the  leading:  stars  and  constella- 
tions.**—Pro/.  C,  A.  Young.  Beautifully  bouud. 
Many  illustrations.  Large,  square  book,  cloth. 
Price,  $1.00,  post-free. 

Til*  lAz^t  of  History— History  repeats 
itself  ia  all  affairs  of  life.  To  those  who  are  not 
informed,  it  is  (generally  the  unexpected  that 
happens.  **  Historical  Llsrhts  **  a  large  8vo  book 
of  900  pages,  in  large  dear  type,  contains  thou- 
sands of  historical  extracts  selected  from  stand- 
ard histories  and  biographies,  iUustrating  80,000 
different  topica^  all  arranged  io  cyclopedic  form. 
Of  immense  value  to  every  student  or  intelligent 
observer  of  affairs,  to  every  teacher,  speaker, 
reader,  or  preacher.  *'  *  Hmtorlcal  Lights  *  is  a 
book  wonderful  for  compression  and  appalling 
for  the  amount  of  work  it  Implies.  As  the  Ohio 
and  MississipDi  sometimes  deepen  and  narrow 
between  baoKs,  so  near  together  that  you  can 
almost  cast  a  stone  across,  so  tbe  great  wide 
river  of  history  seems  to  roll  between  the  lids  of 
this  one  book.  There  is  no  end  to  its  usefulness.** 
— r.  De  Witt  Talmage^  D.D,  Price,  carriage- 
free,  cloth.  $6;  sheep,  $6.60. 


Drill  Book  In  Toeal  Caltare— Tbe  Drill 
Book  in  Vocal  Culture  and  Gesture,  by  Prof.  E. 
P.  Thwiog,  Ph.D.,  proves  of  great  service  to 
those  who  earnestly  study  it.  **It  is  compact 
and  inexpensive,  but  omits  nothing  essential.** 
—The  Independent^  New  Tork.  12mo,  paper,  116 
pages.    Price,  26  cents,  postage  free. 

A  Beetle's  Tlew  of  Life— This  Is  the  title 
of  one  of  the  24  chapters  of  the  book,  **  Nature 
Studies,**  a  series  of  popular,  scientific,  exposi- 
tions  by  eminen  t  men.  The  book  is  full  of  Inter- 
est. '^Replete  with  interest  and  general  infor- 
mation.*'—CAr<«tian  Secretary ^  Hartford.  Cloth, 
$64  pp.    Price,  $1.00,  post-paid. 

A  niaalcal  Story-'*  Miserere.**  by  Mabel 
Wagnalls,  makes  an  eiegant  gift- book.  In  this 
novel  we  have  something  new.  '*Wbat  a  musical 
story  may  be,  one  must  read  *  Miserere*  to 
learn  **—  Chicago  Evening  Poet.  *'  It  gave  me  an 
exhilarating  sensation  of  delighted  surprise.**— 
Prof.  Wm,  Cleaver  WUkineon^  of  Chicago  Uhiver- 
Hty.  Square  12mo,  cloth,  elegantly  bonnd ;  with 
designs  in  ink,  white  and  gold;  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated, with  4  Full-page,  Half-tone  Engravings; 
out  top;  in  box;  price,  $1.00.  post-free. 

If  She  Is  Soon  to  be  married— A  wedding 
present  a  month  or  two  before  the  wedding  is  a 
new  idea,  but  to  present  the  prospective  bride 
at  once  with  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage^s  beautiful  book, 
*'  The  Marriage  Ring,**  will  be  appreciated.  It 
contains  16  choice  sermons  covering  a  wide  mat- 
rimonial field.  **  Our  advice  to  all  is,  purchase 
and  read  The  Marriage  Ring.  It  will  do  you 
good  if  you  are  old,  and  more  good  if  you  are 
youngy—OhrittianWitneee^  Boston.  12mo,  cloth. 
Beautifully  bound.    Price,  $1.00,  post-free. 

Samantha  Amonff  the  Brethren— **Any 

person  who  does  not  enjoy  *  Samantha  Among 
the  Brethren  *  [by  Josiah  Allen*s  Wife]  must  be 
a  *  heathen  and  a  publican  *  and  *  fit  for  treasons, 
stratagems,  and  spoils.  .  .  .*  Tbe  book  is  full  or 
humor  and  wit,  and  the  keenest  cuts  of  irony  and 
sarcasms,  together  with  the  drollest  and  happi- 
est sallies.**- l.uiAeran  Obeerver^  Philadelphia. 
Tbe  publiaher*s  appendix,  j^ives  six  of  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  before  the  Qeneral  Conference 
of  1888:  three  in  favor  of,  and  three  against,  tbe 
admission  of  the  women  delegates.  Square  12mo. 
Bound  in  Turkey-red  doth;  over  460  pp,  100 illus- 
trations.   Price,  $2.60,  carriage  free.^, 

A  Flac  from  the  Battle  of  Goivpena— 

The  oldest  relic  ol  the  Revolution,  antedating 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  older  tban  tbeOovern- 
ment,  escorted  the  President  and  occupied  posts 
of  honor  at  the  centennial  celebration.  New 
Tork,  May-June,  1889.— Read  '*  The  Hero  of  Cow- 
pens.**  By  L.  McConkey.  **I  have  read  this 
book  with  very  great  interest.  It  gave  me  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  Battle  of  Cowpens  than 
anything  I  had  read  before,  and  a  clearer  view 
of  the  early  perfidy  of  Arnold  than  anything  I 
had  yet  seen.  The  whole  book  interested  me.**— 
General  U.  S.  Grant.  ]2mo,  cloth,  206  pp.,  illus- 
trated.   Price,  $1.00,  post-free.  j 
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Jb   Our  FcUrom—Co/icluded. 


Siveet  Gle«ly— The  Uode  Tom**  Cabin  of  the 
Temperance  Reform.  By  Josiah  Alienee  Wife. 
**  I  hare  just  been  readiner  *  8weet  Cioely  *  at  a 
family  ffatherinf?.  Oh,  how  we  hare  lituerbed 
and  wept  at  its  mlnerled  wit  and  pathos!**— Be«. 
WUbw  F.  OrafU.  **  The  author's  fun  is  not  far- 
fetched, but  easy  and  spontaneous.  She  is  now 
witty,  now  pathetie,  but  ever  etriklnfcly  orig'i- 
nat.*^— i\reto  York  Herald.  Square,  ISmo,  cloth, 
881  pp.,  100  illustrations.  Price,  $2.00,  carriage 
free. 

IllnetraUoBs  of  Sontliern  Life  — For 
quaint  illustrations  of  Southern  Life  of  all  quali- 
ties, colors,  and  conditions,  read  L.  W.  Baldwin's 
book  entitled'* The  Yankee  School  Teacher  in 
Virginia."  **  Full  of  yiracity,  humor,  and  pathos." 
^DaUy  R«p%U>licQn^  Sprinirfleld,  Mass.  Cloth, 
elegantly  bound,  838  pages.  Price,  $1.00,  post- 
freie. 

Before  «n  Audlenee— Amateur  and  profes- 
sional public  speakers  find  raluable  assistance 
from  the  following:  ^'Bssentfals  of  Elocution," 
by  Alfred  Ayres.  Cloth,  16mo,  00  cents.  **  Before 
an  Audience;  or,  the  Use  of  the  Will  in  Public 
Speaking.**  a  remarkable  book  by  Nathan  Shep- 
pard.  **  It  knocks  to  flinders  the  theories  of  elo- 
cutionists.**—7^  New  York  BvanaeliMi.  Cloth, 
12mo,  76  cents.  **  The  Throne  of  Efoquenoe,**  by 
Paxton  Hood.  Cloth,  8ro,  470  pages.  Price, 
$2.00,  post-free. 

A  Bmndle  of  I«eUer«  for  Sale— A  Bundle 
of  Letters  to  Busy  Girls,  written  by  Miss  Grace 
E.  Dodge,  member  of  New  York  Bo»rd  of  Educa- 
tion, and  oontaining  a  world  of  sense,  practical 
truth,  pithy  points,  helpful  suggestions,  etc.,  of 
intrinsic  value  to  every  girl,  may  be  had,  printed 
in  beautiful  type,  bound  in  cloth,  and  sent  post- 
paid, for  60  cents.  **  Written  in  the  frank,  famil- 
iar style  which  makes  all  Miss  Dodge's  talks  so 
deligbtful.**-iV'eto  York  Herald. 

Harriet  Beeclier  Stoive— **The  Life-work 
of  tbe  Autnor  of  Uncle  Tom*6  Cabin,**  by  Florine 
Thayer  McCray,  written  with  consent  of  Mrs. 
Stowe,  and  her  son,  Bev.  Charles  E.  Stowe,  is 
*^A  delightful  contribution  to  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  period.**— yeti>  York  Timee.  Square 
18mo,  440  pp.  Steel  Portrait  and  other  engrav- 
ings; heavy  calendered  paper;  ornamented  cloth 
binding.    Price,  $2.00,  post-free. 

Tlie  Uneeen  UnlTeree  is  the  title  of  one 
of  the  chapters  in  the  book  so  many  people  are 
talking  about:  **  The  Missing  Sense  and  the 
Hidden  Things  which  it  MightReveal.**— ''Read- 
able and  instructive  throughout.**— i\rno  York 
JffvanffelUt.  18mo,  doth.  Price,  60  cents,  post- 
free. 

The  Great  Seal  at  the  United  State*— 

It  was  designed  in  England  by  an  English  Bar- 
onet. How  this  came  about— read  '*  Hours  with 
Living  Men  and  Women  of  the  Reyolntion,**  by 
Benson  J.  Losslng,  LL.D.«  the  distinguished  his- 
torian. *' Delightful  entertainment  for  tbou- 
sands  of  readers.**— ft<pu6/ic.  Philadelphia. 
Cloth,  square  12mo,  illustrated,  elegantly  bound. 
Price,  $1  JK>,  post-free. 

The  Inillane-*'A  Timid  Brave."  The  Story 
of  an  Indian  Upri«ing,by  William  Justin  Harsha, 
is  a  book  pertinent  to  the  times,  is  highly  enter- 
taining, and  of  absorbing  interest.  **  Can  not 
fail  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  every  generous 
heart.**— 7Yme«  Democrat,  New  OrleaDs.  12mo, 
cloth,  148  pp.    Price,  75  cents.    Postage  free. 

Imfldellty  Beftited  by  Infidels— A  series 
of  argumenu,  strong,  undeniable,  and  happily 
put,  condemninir  inSdelity  from  its  own  premises, 
under  the  above  title,  by  Samnel  D.  Sprecher, 
D.D.,  is  doing  good  work.  **  Especially  valuable 
to  place  in  the  bands  of  those  inclined  to  irive 
great  weight  to  skeptical  writings.'*— Oof d«n 
RtUe^  Boston.  12mo,  paper,  02  pages.  Price,  25 
cents,  post-free. 


Brewlty,  the  Soal  af  'Wit— **Lacon;  or 
Many  Things  in  Few  Words,**  by  Rev.  C.  O.  Col- 
ton,  for  speakers,  writers,  and  all  who  think; 
costs  little  and  helps  much.  58  pages,  paper. 
Price,  20  cents,  post-free. 

Important  Hints  to  Hothere— The  Chi- 
cago Journal  with  earnestness  remarks  that  **  it 
should  be compulsoryon  every  young  mother  to 
read  this  book.**    '*Hinta  on  Early  EdncaUon 


and  Nursery  Discipline.* 
cents,  post-free. 


12mo,  doth.    Prioe,  90 


The  Selenee  of  Polities- The  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  common  citizen  can  become 
an  active  and  effective  part  of  the  Government, 
etc.,  are  fully  treated  of  la  Walter  T.  Mill's  able 
book.  **The  Science  of  Politics.**  **  Timely  and 
Taluable.**—7%mef, Buffalo.  12mo.  Prioe,  cloth, 
$1.00  post-free.1 

Both  Sides  of  the  Drink  Question— 

E.  J.  Wheeler*s  book,  **Probibltioe:  the  Princi- 
pie,  the  Policy,  and  the  Party,**  is  a  study  of  the 
argumnente  for  and  againet  the  PrchibUorw  law. 
It  analyses  and  disposes  of  the  questions  at  issue 
in  a  manner  at  once  complete  and  inoontrovert- 
ible.  '*  I  am  delighted  with  it.**— BMhop  John  F. 
Buret,  12mo,  eloth,  227  pages.  Price,  75  cents^ 
post-free. 

Non-exemnt- To  accidenu  and  sudden 
illness  all  are  liable.  What  to  do  in  cases  of 
emergency,  till  the  doctor  comes, is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  For  fifty  cents  you  can  secure  a 
handsome,  cloth-bound  manual  of  over  100  pages* 
18  original  engravings,  and  oyer  800  indexed 
subject  references  **  Admirably  arranged.  A 
valuabl*^  book  of  reference.**— Mn^  York  Sun, 
Price,  50  cents,  post-free. 

Hannted  Houses,  Modem  Bemons  — 

Mesmerism,  Clairvoyance,  Apparatioos.  and  tbe 
Atmosphere  of  Assemblies  are  titles  of  some  of 
the  chapters  contained  in  **The  New  Psychic 
Studies,**  in  their  relation  to  Christian  thought, 
by  Franklyn  Johnson,  D.D.  12mo,  cloth,  illus- 
trated. '*  we  have  read  this  book  with  care  and 
think  it  quite  valuable.**— i7pi«ec|Mi/J«itAeci<«f, 
Baltimore.    Price,  75  cents,  post-free. 

The  Banco   of   Modern   Soelety- 8o- 

erates,  470  B.  C,  wrote:  **  Dancing  is  a  fitting 
recreation,  even  for  a  philosopher.**  Cicero,  10$ 
B.  C,  wrote:  **  No  man  in  his  senses  will  dance.** 
**Tbe  Dance  of  Modem  Society.**  by  Prof. 
William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  brings  the  question 
down  to  date.  An  unanswerable  magasine  of 
argument.  **The  most  pungent  attack  on  tbe 
modem  dance  we  have  ever  read.**— ^of^per** 
Magcufine.  12mo,  cloth.  Price,  00  cents,  post-free. 

Foreordlnatlon  In  Nature  —As  an  argu- 
ment for  the  Being  of  GK>d,  illustrated  Irom  the 
Maternal  InsttncU  of  Insects,  is  the  title  of  one 
of  the  chapters  of  '*  Defence  and  Oonflraiation 
of  the  Faith;**  a  book  comprising  six  special 
lectures  delivered  before  the  Western  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  on  the  foundation  of  the  BUioit 
Lectureship.  **  Will  stimulate  to  correct  think- 
ing  on  the  part  of  non-clerical  readers.'*— 11^ 
Andaver  Beview,  Price,  cloth,  75  cents,  post- 
free. 

Kxposltlon  of  the  Book  of  JToh— The 
17th  vol.  of  Dr.  Parker*s  '* People's  Bible'*  con- 
sists of  eloquent  pastorlal  and  sermonic  com- 
ments and  essays  in  detail  of  all  the  various  fea- 
tures of  the  Book  of  Job,  followed  by  88  pages  of 
hints  and  suggestions  of  great  value  to  teachers. 


Digitized  by ' 


Makes  a  splendid  sample  volume.  Send  for  a 
copy.  **  The  book  glows  with  poetic  fire,  flashea 
with  prophetic  light.**— Journal  and  Meeeenger^ 
Cincinnati.  8vo,  cloth,  454  pp.  Price,  $f.60t. 
carriage  free.  ^-^  j 
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Get  one 
cake  of  it. 

Nobody 
ever  stops 
at  a  cake. 
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Brain 

Workers. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate* 

is  recommended  by  physicians  of 
all  schools,  for  restoring  brain 
force  or  nervous  energy,  in  all  cases 
where  the  nervous  system  has  been 
reduced  below  the  normal  standard 
by  overwork,  as  found  in  lawyers, 
teachers,  students,  and  brain-work- 
ers generally. 

DeMripUye  pamphlet  free  on  applioatleD  to 
Ramford  Chemical  Works,  ProvMence,  R.  I. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Startling  Facts! 

THE  MONEY  VALUE  OF  TOTAL  ABSTDTENOE 

In  Life  Insurance. 

The  American  Temperance  Life  Insurance  Association  of  New  York  City 
is  the  only  company  in  America  that  insures  Total  Abstainers  exclusively.  Are 
you  a  Total  Abstainer  and  paying  your  money  where  drinkers  are  admitted, 
or  do  you  want  a  Total  Abstmence  Policy  that  INSURES? 

SOME  SIGNIFICANT  FIGURES. 

The  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  Gen-   I    taken  for  the  paet  twenty-five  yeare,  has  been  i  ^ 
.^      .,.-....-         --,...  27  per  cent.  leuB  than  in  the  General  Section ; 

and  f  ci     " 


rempei 

eral  Provident  Instltntion  of  Great  Britain  was 
organized  in  1840. 

It  baa  a  Temperance  Section  composed 
wholly  of  Total  Abstainers,  and  a  General  Sec- 
tion to  which  moderate  drinkers  are  admitted. 
Daring  1893  the  membership  uf  the  Temperance 
Section  was  15,000,  and  that  of  the  General  Sec- 
tion 14,000  members. 

The  death  loss  in  the  Temperance  Section 
was  $150,880  ;«#«diirin(;  the  year  than  was  ex- 
pected from  the  table  of  mortality,  while  in  the 
General  Section  it  was  $95,000  ffreaUr  than  the 
expectation  tables. 

The  death  rate  of  the  Temperance  Section, 
For   a    policy   in 


i  for  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  35.5  per 
cent.  less. 

In  other  words,  for  the  past  two  years  the 
death  rate  of  the  Temperance  Section  has  been 
Usg  thantwo-thirdstQAtot the  General  Section 
where  moderate  drinkers  are  admitted. 

The  death  rate  of  the  Good  Templars  in  New 
York  State,  taken  for  twenty  years  from  1870 
to  1890  inclusive,  with  an  average  membership 
of  83,787,  was  but  6.72  per    1,000  yearly. 

The  above  facts  show  the  great  superiority 
of  Total  Abstainers  as  risks  for  life  insur- 
ance. 


an    out-and-out    Temperance 


Company,  or  information  regarding  it,  write  to 

The  American  Temperance  life  Insurance  Association,     t 

Gko.  E.  Godward,  Sec.  187  Broad^ray,  Bl.  Y.  Fraitk  Delamo,  Pres. 


I 
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America, 

The  Nation's  Hymn  I 

An  exact  copy  of  the 

Original   Manuscript 

with  portrait  of  the  Author  (an  elegant 
SonTenir),  will  be  sent  without  cost 
on  application  to  the 


Which  continues  to  insure  at  sixty  pef 
cent,  of  the  old  line  rates.    Address 

GEO.  A.  LITCHHELD,  PnsMiit 

Exchange  Building,  Boston, 
Mention  this  publication. 


Our  Book  on 

Investments 


j; 


we  shall  cheerfully  send 
you,  free. 

We  feel  qualified  to  give 
such  information  because 
I  we  have,  for  years,  made 
a  specialty  of  invest- 
ments for  colleges,  estates, 
trustees,  and  others,  with 
whom  safety  is  the  first 
consideration. 


The  Provident 
Trust  Co.^oXiW^: 


Please  mention  The  HomlletJe  Review. 


NORTHROP'S  STEEL  GEILIN6S 

•  DURABLE  •  DECORATIVE  • 


Kspecially  adapted  for  Church  Ceiliass.  Easily 
put  up  without  removing  old  platter.  Send  dia- 
gram and  particulars  for  an  estimate. 

HBNRV  S.  NORTHROP, 
•logue  free.  30  Rose  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Famous  Odell 

ONLY  $20.00. 


• 

^ 

• 
• 

The  Latest  Improved. 

9 

• 

The  only  practio*!  low-priced  machine. 
The  only  one  that  has  stood  the  test. 
Because  of  Its  simplicity  and  perfect  work. 
It  writes  both  capitals  and  small  letters. 
It  does  all  kinds  of  work  of  any  typewriter. 
It  can  be  learned  in  one  hour*s  practice. 
It  is  built  for  business  and  for  busy  people. 
It  is  handsomely  finished  and  nickel  plated. 
We  guarantee  it  and  will  let  you  be  tne  Judge. 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

In  order  to  get  the  ODELL  In  eyery  boose,  office,  sad 
llbrarv,  on  receipt  of  $6  we  will  ship  one  of  our  990 
machines.  You  can  use  It  two  months  without  psy|ng 
another  cent,  then.  If  you  accept  It,  pay  us  C8  s  month 


cu.  if  you  accept  It,  pay  u*  •«  ■  uiwumi 
This  enables  you  to  own  one  of  these 


cent,t 

andl  paid  for. 

famous  machines  st  less  thsn  50  cents  a  week.    Bemlt 
by  registered  letter.  P.  O.  or  money  Order.   Address 

OOEI.I.  TYPEITRITER  CO., 

361  De»rbornJ|t,^C»#a«ojai,^le 
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You  can  write  a  hundred  letters  just  as  readily 
as  one,  if  you  have  a 

Simplex  Printer 


Simple,  Cheap,  and  Effective. 

Endorsed  by  Over  50,000  Users. 

From  an  origrinal,  on  ordinary  paper  with  any  pen,  loo  copies  can  be  made.  50 
copies  of  typewriter  manuscript  produced  in  fifteen  minutes.  Send  for  circulars 
and  samples.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

LAWTON  &  CO., 

22  Vesey  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE 


Pftetors,  Buildinir  Oommittees,  and  oth<*rs  who 
are  Interested  in  the  erection  of  new  churches 
or  reconstruction  of  old  ones,  should  procure 
Os^ood^s  work  on  Church  Architecture,  as  it 
contains  16  modern  church  designs,  ranging  io 
•oat  from  $1,800  to  943,000.  These  designs  are 
a  aeleetion  from  among  the  54  Churches  that  I 
hare  designed  and  superintended  during  the  past 
12  years.    Price,  $3.00,  post-paid. 

SIDNEY  J.  OSGOOD,  Architect, 

Widdieonib  Bldg .  flBAND  BAPID8,  XKH 


HEHOBIALfllOffS 


IN  . 


iStained 

iGlass 

SUBSTITUTE 

WB  ARK  KOW  PBBPARBD  TO  MAEB  TO  ORDBB 

ECCLESIASTICAL 
DESIGNS  AND  EMBLEMS 

OF  ANY  KI5D,  SHAPK,  OB  SIZE 

At  Remarkably  Low  Prices. 

The  Substitute  produces  all  the  effects  of 
Stained  Glass  at  a  fraction  ef  its  cost.  It  is 
easily  applied  to  old  or  new  glass,  and  by  four- 
teen years*  actual  use  has  proyen  to  be  durable. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
Samples  by  mall,  25  cents. 

WO    V  n  1 1 II P    Sols  Aobkt,  988  A  reh  Street, 
.  U.  lUUFlUy  PH1LADKLPHIA,PA. 
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"weakened  by  overwork 


A  Weil-Known  Lowell  Grocer 

MAKES  USE  OF 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

AND  SOON  RECOVERS  STRENGTH. 

"A  year  ago,  my  partner  died,  and  the 
r  whole  burden  and  responsibility  of  a  large 
grocery  business  fell  upon  me.  The  increased 
care  and  hard  work  so  taxed  my  strength 
that  I  became  all  run  down,  had  no  appetite, 
Wiis  weak,  nervous,  and  endured  all  the  tor- 
ments which  headache,  indigestion,  and  total 
loss  of  energy  could  inflict.  The  medicine 
recommended  me  did  no  more  good  than  so 
much  water.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  being  favorably  brought  to  my  attention,  I  tried  it, 
and,  Id  a  short  time,  began  to  feel  better.  I  continued  to  take  this  medicine  for  two 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  felt  like  a  new  man.  My  appetite,  energy,  and 
strength  returned,  and  all  traces  of  headaclie  and  nervousness  disappeared.  I  am 
convinced  that  ii  I  had  not  taken  Ayor*«  Sarsaparilla,  I  should  be  totally  unable  to 
attend  to  business."— Wm.  H.  Brown,  33  Gorham  St.,  Lowell,  Mass.  • 

AVER'S    SARSAPARILLA 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Ayer  dt  Co..  Lowell.  MaaS. 

Has  Cured  Others,  Will  Cure  You 

BY  T.  De  Win  Talmage,  D.D. 

FOUR  VOLUMES   OF   SELECTED    SERMONS. 

12mo,  Cloth,  Pica  Type,  1,678  pp.    Per  Tol.,  $2 ;  the  Set,  $8.    Carriage  Free. 

The  Sam»  bound  in  ManUla  Paper  Cover:    Per  Tol.  $tf  the  Set,  $4.    Poet-free. 

The   Yolumes. 


'SUNDOWW," 

'      "  FISHING  TOO  NEAR  SHORE," 

83  Skrhons.    Ask  for  **  Sundown/'  88  Sermone. 
These  ore  amonf;  the  beet  Sermons  preached  in 
the  Tabernacle,  Brooklyn,  by  Dr.  Talmage. 
Partial  Contents: 


'   "  OLD  WELLS  DUG  OUT,"      •      •       - 
-       -       •       "  EVERY-DAY  RELIGION." 

III.  24  Sermons.    ISmo,  cloth.    Price,  $2,  post-free. 
Ask  for  *01d  Wells  Dug  Out,''  24  Sermons. 

Partial  Contents: 


Heart  all  Wrone  made 

all  RiKht. 
By  the  Skin  of  the  Teeth 

Thanksgiving  Day. 
Voyage  to  Heaven 


Sandown. 

Fowl  of  Every  Wing. 
Crossing  the  Bridge  be- 
fore you  come  to  it. 
Christian  Hand-Shaking. 
Burning  of  Chicago.  i 

II.  36  Sermons.    12mo,  cloth.    Price,  $2,  post-free. 
Ask  for  ''Fishing  Too  Near  Shore,"  80  Sermons. 
Pxrttal  Contents: 
Fishing  too  near  Shore.    ;  Anthem  of  Heaven 


Wings  of  the  Almighty 

Daybreak. 

Chime  of  Gospel  Bells. 

Royal  House  of  Jesus. 


Holl-Call  of  the  Dead. 
I  Bright  Side  of  a  Minis- 
I     ter'sLife. 
I  Riddles  to  be  Solved. 


Old  Wells  Dii^  Ont. 
Wickedness   in    High 

Placcf. 
Best  We  Have. 


The  Upper  and  Nether 
'     Hprings. 

Burning  of  the  Brooklyn 
1     Tabernacle. 


IV.  83  Skrmons.     Ask  for  *'Kvery-Day  Religion.** 
Partial  Contents: 


Every-Day  Religion. 

A  Slim  iu  Gospel  Arith- 
metic. 

Christians  at  the  Ballot 
Box. 

Things  We  Never  Get 
Over. 


Life  at  Home. 
Exasperating  Oomforto, 
PauFs  Valedictory. 
The  Knell  of  Nineveh. 
What  Kills  Ministers. 
The  Sunerhaman  Jeeoa. 
Wicked  for  Two  Worlds. 


*'^or  knowledge  of  human  life,  and  ihf  adaptation  of  Divine  truth  to  the  wKole  belnff  cf  t 
intellectual,  emotional,  moral,  practical— and  for  the  power  qf  applying  that  truth  we  know  noi  ki$ 
equal."*  —TuE  Cbristian  Aoe,  London. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  1 8-20  Astor  Place,  New Yorlu 
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THE  AEW  INTERPMETATIOX. 


THE  WORLD  UGHTED 

A  Study  of  the  Apocalypse. 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  SMIIH,  D.D. 

a2mo,  cloth,  218  pp.     Price,  75  cents.    PosUge  f rec 


STRONG  BNBORSEIHENTS. 

"  It  Is  the  clearest  view  of  the  ApocAlypee  I  have  erer 
seen.'*— i/aword  Oro9bv,  D.D. 

"  I  hope  GTerj  scholar  In  the  Und  will  read  It  without 
oreJudlce.''— Jres.  Alvah  Bovty,  D.D.,  Newton  Thwh 
iogtcta  Smm/nary. 

**It  Is  fresh  In  its  conception,  symmetric  in  Its  tr^l- 
ment,  Inmluons  In  its  expression,  devout  In  Its  spirit, 
rich  In  Its  sumrestlveness,  uplifting  In  its  tendency. "- 
George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  PMladelphia. 

*'A  discussion  characterized  by  great  common  sense 
«nd  striking  insight.  .  .  .  Altogether  it  Is  the  most 
rational  Interpretation  that  has  yet  appeared.  In  fact. 
It  ought  to  be  an  epochal  book  in  the  study  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse."—FlKtom  R.  Harper,  D.D. 

"It  makes  the  visions  mean  something.  .  .  .It  pre- 
sents a  sublime  conception  of  the  advance  of  truth 
among  men."— 7%«^«M»  York  Examiner, 

"Your  work  seems  to  me  to  mark  a  most  important 
4Mlvance  In  the  Interpretation  of  the  mysterious  symbol- 
ism of  the  book  of^ReveUtlon,  and  to  furnish,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  reasonable  solution  I  have  met  of  lii* 
many  problems.  I  shall  commend  it  to  my  students  at- 
<!minently  worthy  of  their  careful  tXxxAyr—Prqf.  11. 
Harvey,  D.D.,  Handlton  Theological  Seminary. 

"Dr.  Smith  has  done  work  of  a  very  high  order  In  this 
valuable  MtUe  book."— 7%s  Watchman,  Boeton. 

"It  will  virtually  add  one  book  to  my  Bible."— -4. -S. 
WatHe,  D.D.  
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19PUB(j(E0IC:  *'A  stupendous  work  t  its  accomplishment  lies  within  the  possi- 
bilities of  Dr.  Parker's  fertile  mind  should  lite  and  health  be  spared/' 

PABKEB:    **  My  life  work. •* 

CHRISTIAN  LEADER.  London :  "  Since  Matthew  Henry,  no  one  has  arisen  with 
the  same  qualifications  for  the  work,  and  if  he  is  spared  to  complete  it,  Joseph 
Parker  will,  in  the  centuries  to  come,  have  the  same  place  as  Matthew  Henry 
has  had  in  all  Eniflish-speaking  lands.*' 
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Tlie  New  Tork  Obserrer: 
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York,  says : 
**  Dr.  Parker  giyes  to  almost  erery  chapter  of 
the  Bible  a  new  meaning  and  a  genuine  charm. 
.  .  .  The  publication  of  these  rolumes  will  doubt- 
less bare  a  marked  influence  upon  the  pulpit 
ministrations  of  our  time  and  succeeding  gene- 
rations.** 
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The  Homiletic  Review. 


Vol.  XXVIL MARCH.  1894. No.  3. 


REVIEW    SECTION. 

I.— LABOR  PROBLEMS  FOR  PULPIT  DISCUSSION. 
Bt  Nkwmah  Smyth,  D.D.,  New  Havkk,  Conn. 

A  GREAT  mediaeval  doctor,  in  an  exhortation  to  the  clergy,  reminded 
ihem  that  their  first  duty  was  silence.  The  request  for  an  article  on  the 
''  Labor  Problems  for  Pulpit  Discussion"  recalls  to  me  this  wise  admoni- 
tion,  for  with  reference  to  these  vexed  questions  silence  may  often  be  the 
first  duty  of  the  clergy.  It  is  not  necessarily  their  last  duty  ;  but  many 
pulpit  utterances  would  have  been  wiser  if  for  a  time  silence  had  been  re- 
garded as  the  first  duty.  On  matters  so  perplexed,  which  present  so  many 
and  diverse  sides,  and  which  are  especially  tempting  to  adventurous  folly, 
speech  in  the  pulpit  should  only  follow  the  silence  of  much  observation, 
study,  and  thought. 

The  need  for  this  caution  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  sociology 
is  becoming  a  popular  subject ;  that  many  writers  in  papers  and  maga- 
zines dip  into  it,  and  lectures  upon  topics  connected  with  it  now  form  a 
part  in  many  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  ministry.  AH.  this  may 
be  regarded  as  a  happy  sign  of  social  concern  and  agitation  ;  but  it  ren- 
ders the  obligation  of  sober  and  intelligent  speech  all  the  more  imperative 
in  the  pulpit.  Silence,  at  least  until  hard  reading  has  been  done  and 
careful  convictions,  displacing  hasty  generalizations,  have  been  formed,  is  a 
first  and  indispensable  condition  of  any  weighty  speech  on  these  subjects. 

With  this  preliminary  caution  and  admonition  at  first  to  studious  silence, 
we  may  proceed  to  determine  how  labor  problems  may  be  discussed  in  the 
pulpit,  by  considering  these  problems  in  their  relation  to  the  position 
which  the  minister  holds  to  all  classes  of  men,  and  also  in  view  of  the 
supreme  message  which  he  is  called  to  deliver. 

A  true  Christian  ministry,  it  should  be  remembered,  will  hold  the  same 
general  ethical  and  spiritual  relations  to  all  classes  of  men.  The  Christian 
pulpit  is  to  be  the  living  interpreter  of  life  ;  it  is  to  interpret  its  best  as 
well  as  its  worst  life  to  each  class  ;  and  it  is  also  to  stand  as  the  mediator 
among  men  in  the  interpretation  of  the  life  of  each  class  or  condition  of 
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men  to  the  others.  In  this  interpretative  function  of  the  pulpit  are  given 
at  once  its  peculiar  privilege  and  its  necessary  limitations.  Because  of 
its  high  obligation  to  all  men  it  can  appear  as  the  special  pleader  for  no 
class  ;  it  is  never  to  seem  to  be  the  paid  attorney  of  any  special  class  in- 
terest. The  moment  it  should  so  appear  it  would  lose  its  power  as  a 
sacred  interprets  of  human  life  and  forfeit  its  Christian  privilege  of  medi- 
ation among  men. 

The  supreme  message,  also,  of  the  pulpit  both  exalts  and  limits  the 
preacher's  discussion  of  labor  problems.  He  is,  indeed,  to  know  men  as  citi- 
zens of  this  worlds  and  to  make  all  present  human  interests  his  Christian 
business  ;  but  he  is  to  meet  all  men  likewise  as  citizens  of  a  higher  king- 
dom, and  to  hold  all  temporal  interests  in  their  true  relations  to  the  higher 
worths  and  far-reaching  issues  of  this  life.  Hence  discussions  of  temporal 
things  are  to  be  more  than  economics  in  the  pulpit ;  our  times  belong  to 
eternity. 

From  these  general  statements  there  may  be  derived  some  more  specific 
responsibilities  and  restrictions  pertaining  to  the  pulpit  discussion  of 
labor  problems. 

!•  In  the  discussion  of  any  question  relating  to  the  life  or  welfare  of 
any  one  class  of  men  the  pulpit  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  itself  in  touch 
with  other  classes  and  conditions  of  life.  In  pleading  for  one  it  is  to  be 
carefully  just  to  all.  In  discovering  abuses,  the  clergy  need  to  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  recognize  the  uses  of  any  economic  factor,  else  they  will 
alienate  where  they  should  mediate  among  men.  The  pulpit  is  to  be  known 
as  the  friend  of  labor,  the  representative,  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
of  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and  the  lost  It  has  its  own  missionary  task 
in  rescuing  the  submerged  classes.  And  there  come  times  when  it  must 
speak  fearlessly  for  those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves.  But  in  all 
the  responsiveness  of  its  sympathies  and  quickness  of  its  sense  of  social 
justice  it  is  also  to  understand  the  forces  which  make  the  world  what  it 
is  ;  and  it  is  called  to  represent  with  just  judgment  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor,  and  to  hold  fast  its  influence  with  the  educated.  It  is  not  so  to 
espouse  any  one  class  interest  as  to  do  injustice  to  any  other.  There  may 
be  little  danger  of  erring  in  the  insistence  of  the  pulpit  upon  the  social 
obligations  of  the  rich — the  public  Christian  conscience  is  becoming  in 
this  respect  a  clear  and  searching  light, — but  the  clergy  are  more  exposed 
to  the  peril  of  making  their  preaching  an  unnecessary  foolishness  by  ill- 
considered  utterances  which  will  not  command  respect  from  close  students 
of  economic  subjects.  For  although  economics  can  hardly  be  numbered 
among  the  exact  sciences,  social  students  are  pursuing  scientific  methods, 
and  their  investigations  on  many  social  lines  are  assuming  the  proportions 
of  a  science.  Inconsiderate  declamation  in  the  pulpit  on  such  subjects, 
for  instance,  as  trusts,  or  monopolies,  or  the  rights  of  property  does  not 
minister  to  public  edification.  Constructive  work  must  always  be  sober 
work. 
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Regard^  however,  for  these  cautions  in  the  pulpit  discussion  of  the  labor 
problem  need  not  prevent  the  busiest  pastor,  or  the  preacher  who  has  little 
opportunity  for  acquaintance  with  economic  literature,  from  finding  his 
own  true  word  to  speak,  whether  to  capitalists  or  working  men,  and  from 
speaking  it  in  an  effective  way.  Where  he  may  look  for  his  message  may 
appear  more  definitely  in  the  following  suggestions. 

2.  It  is  the  proper  office  of  the  pulpit  to  keep  before  men  those  social 
truths  which,  in  their  class  antagonisms,  they  are  apt  to  forget.  The  pul- 
pit has  an  important  social  function  to  fulfil  in  putting  into  the  foreground 
those  human  relations  and  obligations  which  industrial  competitions  are 
constantly  pushing  into  the  background.  The  truths,  for  instance,  that 
men  cannot  live  alone  ;  that  health  cannot  be  insured  on  the  avenues 
when  disease  is  permitted  to  thrive  unchecked  in  the  swarming  alleys  ; 
that  the  prosperity  of  each  class  is  bound  up  in  the  common  weal ;  that 
the  only  efficient  quarantine  against  evil  is  a  missionary  cleaning  up  of  the 
whole  world, — these  and  similar  fundamental  laws  of  social  prosperity 
are  int^ral  parts  of  the  ethical  message  of  the  Church,  and  are  not  only 
to  be  preached  in  the  abstract,  but  may  be  repeatedly  emphasized  in  the 
pulpit  by  timely  and  telling  illustrations  which  a  vigilant  and  sympathetic 
pastor  may  draw  from  the  actual  conditions  of  the  life  which  flows  and 
surges  around  his  church-doors.  Any  facts  in  the  experiences  of  working- 
men,  or  phases  of  an  existing  industrial  situation  in  the  community,  which 
serve  to  bring  out  and  to  accentuate  these  f  andamental  truths  of  Christian 
social  obligation,  are  fit  subjects  to  be  introduced  into  the  pulpit.  And  a 
positive  preaching  of  these  truths  and  duties  of  the  Christian  society, 
together  with  their  pointed  illustration  from  actual  life  whenever  possible, 
is  a  part  of  the  sacred  obligation  of  a  Christian  pulpit  which  would  inherit 
and  maintain  aught  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophetic  power  in  its  utterance  of 
tiie  word  of  the  Lord. 

In  order  that  it  may  fulfil  the  function  just  mentioned,  the  pulpit 
should  keep  prominent  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion  of  labor  problems 
the  common  elements  of  the  life  of  men.  In  this  respect  the  pulpit  has  it 
in  its  power  to  make  for  the  solution  of  social  questions  a  positive  contribu- 
tion which  is  of  no  slight  consequence.  It  can  use  with  advantage  the 
common  multiples  of  human  life,  those  common  interests,  sentiments, 
oblig&tions,  endeavors,  and  hopes  in  which  the  lives  of  individuals  are 
bound  together,  and  multiplied  by  being  bound  together,  far  beyond  the 
possible  amount  of  any  individual  effort  or  influence.  So  to  unite  and  to 
multiply  the  lives  of  all  classes  of  men  together  is  no  slight  social  service  ; 
for  one  of  the  chief  perils  of  this  industrial  age  is  the  division  of  men 
through  their  class  interests,  and  an  ominous  consequence  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  class  interests  into  separate  industrial  groups  will  be  an  increasing 
social  disintegration.  This  evil,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  more 
fully  than  the  limits  of  this  article  permit,*  is  the  social  danger  of  the 
*  "  gW»tt»»  HthJci,'*  pp.  <M(M48. 
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preeeot  transitional  industrial  age,  as  a  new  social  integration  is  to  ^  the 
task  of  the  fntore.  Now,  although  the  preacher  may  have  no  wisdom  to 
offer  concerning  the  action  of  the  economic  forces  in  harmony  with  whose 
laws  this  farther  socia}  salvation  is  to  be  worked  oat ;  althoagh  he  may 
refase  to  catch  ap  any  new  social  mould  in  which  some  enthusiast  may 
hope  to  recast  social  institutions ;  although  as  an  educated  Christian  he 
must  be  suspicious  of  all  extempore  salvation,  whetiier  of  individuals  or  of 
the  masses,  nevertheless  he  can  do  well  his  present  part  in  the  providential 
working  out  of  these  vast  problems  of  society  by  helping  to  keep  in  force 
among  all  men  those  common  human  factors  which  are  indispensable  to 
any  social  order,  and  by  mining  his  pulpit  work  with  those  centri- 
fugal attractions  over  the  most  widely  separated  class  interests,  the  source 
and  radiant  centre  of  which  is  the  love  of  God  in  its  manifestation  through 
the  life  of  Christ.  No  man  in  the  conmiunity,  unless  he  be  a  physician, 
has  better  opportunity  to  measure  these  deeper  vital  forces  of  humanity  ; 
and  no  man  has  so  many  occasions  to  stand  forth  as  the  interpreter  to 
men  of  their  common  life,  and  to  utter  the  one  voice  of  the  human  con- 
science and  heart  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  minister,  there- 
fore, who  would  help  on  to  the  extent  of  his  ministry  the  better  social  evo- 
lution, whatever  future  forms  it  may  providentially  assume,  should  welcome 
in  his  pulpit  every  opportunity  to  press  home  those  experiences,  motives, 
conditions,  and  duties  which  render  the  life  of  each,  when  rightly  seen, 
interesting  to  all,  and  which  may  draw  us  together  with  a  human  attrac- 
tion deeper  and  stronger  than  all  the  disrupting  forces  of  our  competi- 
tions. The  pulpit  which  makes  of  itself  a  centre  of  the  common  life  of  a 
neighborhood,  and  to  which  the  people  wiU  instinctively  turn  whenever 
they  would  find  a  voice  to  express  whatever  stirs  them  as  the  heart  of  one 
man,  will  surely  become  a  social  power  ;  and  in  its  steady  and  luminous 
attraction  it  will  do  more  for  the  welfare  of  all  classes  than  many  a  proces- 
sion of  social  agitators  can  accomplish,  passing  by  into  the  darkness  with 
their  noisy  drums  and  flaring  torch-lights.  To  gain  and  to  keep  this 
power  of  warm  sympathy  united  with  steady  and  luminous  intelligence, 
in  relation  to  social  needs  and  problems,  may  certainly  be  one  of  the  high- 
est ambitions  of  any  Christian  pulpit. 

3.  Still  more  specifically,  the  pulpit  should  be  on  the  alert  to  seize  and 
to  make  the  most  of  anything  that  may  promote  the  welfare  of  any  par- 
ticular class  in  the  community.  The  pulpit  can  wisely  attack  the  labor 
problem  by  seconding  all  well-devised  efforts  to  secure  better  conditions  of 
life  for  the  laboring  classes.  Anything  that  promises  to  give  to  working- 
men  and  their  families  purer  air,  more  suncdiine,  better  food,  more  knowl- 
edge of  common  things  pertaining  to  economical  and  healthful  living  is  a 
subject  which  belongs  by  Divine  right  to  the  Christian  pulpit ;  and  if  any 
sensitively  selfish,  good  people  should  object  to  the  introduction  of  such 
matters  into  the  Lord's  sanctuary,  they  might  be  commended  to  the  He- 
brew prophets  for  instruction  in  the  moral  essentials  of  religion.    Cer<t 
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tainljr  the  preacher  whose  ^iritual  interest  does  not  indade  these  practical 
things  will  miss  a  large  part  of  his  possible  usefulness  ;  he  may  need  to 
understand  better  tiie  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost  amid  things  common 
and  unclean. 

4.  Further^  the  pulpit  should  not  always  be  closed,  at  times  it  must 
be  boldly  opened,  to  the  advocacy  of  definite  social  reforms  or  the  rebuke 
of  specific  industrial  wrongs.  Destructiye  work  is  not  the  main  work, 
indignation  not  the  constant  motive  power  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
God  blesses  the  world  by  ^ning  every  day  all  over  it,  and  only  occasion- 
ally sending  the  tiiunder-cloud  from  the  hidings  of  His  strength.  But 
occasionally  some  wrong  which  one  class  inflicts  on  another,  or  some  evil 
thing  which  finds  room  to  flourish  amid  prevalent  industrial  methods,  or 
some  suffering  which  the  greed  for  gain  produces,  will  challenge  the 
righteousness  of  the  Church  and  demand  of  the  pulpit  a  vigorous  wisdom 
of  utterance.  The  minister  of  Christ  cannot  hide  behind  his  higher  re- 
ligious obligations  when  his  message  is  thus  challenged  by  direct  viola- 
tions of  the  fundamental  Christian  laws  of  society.  If  recklessness  of 
statement  will  destroy  the  power  among  men  of  any  pulpit,  so  also  will 
cowardice  in  the  presence  of  known  wrong  rob  it  of  influence  among  the 
people.  Holy  men  of  old  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  knew  how  to  take 
hold  vigorously  of  practical  affairs.  Yet  there  is  a  self-restraint  and  sober- 
ness in  which  boldness  in  the  pulpit  concerning  any  social  question  may  be 
made  the  more  effective.  Heat  without  light  is  never  the  true  radiance  of 
the  pulpit.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  example,  to  strike  at  the  whole  social 
fabric  in  order  to  hit  hard  a  particular  industrial  abuse.  A  crusade  for  a 
socialistic  dream  need  not  be  preached  in  order  to  reform  a  known  evil. 
The  uses  of  things  must  be  recognized  in  order  to  remove  their  abuses. 
Men  of  economic  education  need  not  be  alienated  in  the  sympathetic  effort 
to  champion  some  neglected  or  suffering  class.  In  short,  when  tiie  pulpit 
is  called  to  deliver  itself  with  regard  to  some  local  wrong  or  in  favor  of 
some  needed  work  of  social  righteousness,  it  only  weakens  its  influence  if 
it  diffuses  itself  over  the  whole  compass  of  political  economy,  instead  of 
concentrating  all  the  light  and  power  it  may  have  on  the  one  thing  need- 
ing to  be  done.  Thus  a  preacher  whose  pastoral  knowledge  has  made  him 
familiar  with  the  evils  incident  to  some  sweating  system  may  show  up  the 
wrong  of  it  without  feeling  called  upon  to  appear  as  the  apostle  of  some 
questionable  social  theory.  Good  clean  lightning  is  called  for  in  the  pul- 
pit  whenever  any  definite  wrong  needs  to  be  hit  and  bhisted.  The  churches, 
also,  may  lend  their  aid  in  some  industrial  exigency  without  being  called 
upon  to  teach  lessons  concerning  the  tariff  or  throwing  their  weight  as 
churches  with  any  particular  school  of  economists,  as  recently  many 
churches  in  England,  in  proof  of  tiieir  practical  Christianity,  lent  their  help 
to  the  miners  in  their  effort  to  secure  for  themselves  *'  a  living  wage." 

If,  however,  it  be  said  that  all  particular  wrongs  of  the  laboring  classes 
are  rooted  in  a  false  social  industrial  system — a  system  which  is  itself 
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wrong  and  the  parent  of  all  injustice — and  that  therefore  the  pulpit  should 
make  thorough  work  of  it,  and  proceed  to  lay  the  Gospel  axe  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  social  tree,  several  things  might  be  put  in  evidence  against  so 
sweeping  a  claim  upon  the  dei^.  Among  other  things,  the  Baptist  who 
so  ventures  to  lay  his  axe  at  the  root  of  our  social  order  must  show  some 
special  credentials  for  his  radical  procedure,  his  training  must  fit  him 
for  his  work  ;  but  who  of  us  has  authority,  either  of  scientific  law  or  of 
Divine  revelation,  to  call  to  repentance  from  nature's  first  principle  of 
competition,  and  to  proclaim  a  kingdom  of  collective  ownership  of  prop- 
erty as  at  hand  ?  Moreover,  granting  even  that  some  social  transforma- 
tion is  to  mark  the  world  age  next  to  come,  such  social  reconstruction  will 
be  a  vital  product,  to  be  reached,  if  at  all,  through  processes  of  growth, 
as  all  organic  changes  are  gradual  adaptations  to  many  and  subtle  condi- 
tions of  environment.  The  pulpit  is  not  to  anticipate  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence and  to  attempt  to  save  mankind  by  any  sign  of  outward  miracle. 

We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  leave  entirely  to  the  economist  and  to 
deny  to  the  pulpit  all  part  or  word  in  the  social  evolution  which  may  be 
coming  to  pass,  and  which  may  issue  in  a  happier  equality  of  human  op- 
portunities and  the  benefit  of  the  greater  number.  While,  with  those 
most  conservative  of  vested  interests,  we  would  maintain  existing  rights, 
we  would  also  freely  grant  to  the  soberer  socialists  that  it  is  an  assumption 
to  suppose  that  we  have  reached  the  end  of  industrial  and  social  develop- 
ment in  the  present  conditions  and  legal  tenures  of  property,  and  in  the 
prevalent  action  and  reaction  of  the  methods  of  competition  and  combina- 
tion. An  improved  economic  system  and  a  much  more  equable  social 
order  certainly  do  not  lie  beyond  a  reasonable  Christian  hope  for  mankind. 
No  imaginary  sketch  of  the  better  order  of  the  world  may  seem  practi- 
cable ;  but  in  this,  as  in  everything  else  pertaining  to  the  progress  and 
final  welfare  of  men,  the  pulpit  has  its  own  Christian  right  and  duty  of 
prophesying.  In  regard  to  labor  problems  the  clergy  have  a  useful  func- 
tion to  fulfil  as  the  prophets  who  cannot  be  silenced  of  the  Messianic  hope 
of  the  world. 

5.  Our  final  point,  accordingly,  is  this  :  The  pulpit  should  hold  up 
constantly  before  the  eyes  of  all  men  the  inspiring  Christian  hope  of  a 
new  earth  under  the  new  heavens.  There  never  can  be  a  new  earth  except 
under  a  new  heavens  ;  but  the  earth  will  yet  shine  with  the  glory  of  Him 
whose  coming  the  prophet  of  old,  standing  in  the  east  gate  of  the  temple, 
saw  as  a  holy  dawn.  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  were  not  blind  to  the  labor 
questions  of  their  time  ;  they  had  God's  lightnings  for  the  wrongs  of 
men  ;  oppression,  greed,  unjust  profits,  they  could  denounce  in  words 
which  still  flame  and  bum.  To  the  scheming  politicians  of  their  day  they 
brought  words  of  the  Eternal.  They  declared  the  political  value  of  right- 
eousness. But  more  even  than  this  was  their  prophetic  vision  of  the  com- 
ing redemption  of  the  people.  That  kept  up  men's  hearts  when  all  else 
failed.     So  likewise  the  Christian  pulpit  shall  help  men  most  of  all  by  its 
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prophetic  visdon.  Its  view  of  all  sabjects  must  end  in  the  Apocalypse*  with 
which  its  Bible  closes.  The  pulpit  is  to  stand  amid  the  evils  of  the  city  as 
the  inextinguishable  prophet  of  the  city  of  Gk>d.  The  preacher  is  to  be 
the  ultimate  optimist  among  all  the  problems  of  labor  and  of  life. 


n.— THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  PRAYER.MEETINO. 
By  Edward  Judson,  D.D.,  Niw  York  Crrr. 

Tus  prayer-meeting  is  the  act  of  coming  together  at  stated  seasons  in 
the  church  or  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  social,  informal,  and  spon- 
taneous worship.  One  person  alone  cannot  have  a  prayer-meeting.  There 
must  be  at  least  two  or  three  gathered  together.  The  word  ''  meeting*'  in 
this  connection  does  not  involve  the  idea  of  a  meeting  between  man  and 
God,  as  in  the  ancient  phrase  *'  tabernacle  of  the  congregation/'  more 
correctly  rendered  '^  tent  of  meeting/'  descriptive  of  the  spot  where  Jeho- 
vah met  with  His  people.  The  word  "  prayer- meeting"  conveys  rather 
the  thought  of  people  meeting  together  for  worship,  not  of  people  meeting 
with  God. 

The  penatmel  of  the  prayer-meeting  consists  usually  of  Christians,  most 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  Church,  together  with  scattering  cases  of 
those  who  are  not  followers  of  Christ.  The  service  is  ordinarily  conduct- 
ed by  the  pastor  of  the  church,  although  it  is  not  considered  improper 
that  the  leader  should  be  one  of  the  other  oflScers  of  the  church,  or  even 
a  private  member. 

The  prayer-meeting  is  usually  held  once  a  week,  and  lasts  from  one 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  Wednesday  night  is  considered  by  many  a 
favorable  time,  so  that  the  prayer-meeting  may  come  half  way  between 
the  Sundays,  like  a  rock  in  mid-stream  upon  which  a  spent  swimmer  rests 
his  hand  and  takes  breath  before  completing  the  passage.  Sometimes, 
however,  Friday  night  is  chosen  for  the  prayer-meeting ;  and  then  it  is 
quite  customary  to  have  some  other  public  service  on  Tuesday  evening,  in 
order  that  the  symmetry  of  the  weekly  hebdomadal  worship  may  be  pre- 
served— ^Tuesdays  and  Fridays  being  regarded  as  the  foci  in  an  ellipse  of 
which  the  two  consecutive  Sundays  are  the  vertices. 

The  prayer-meeting  is  not  as  a  rule  held  in  the  main  auditory  of  the 
church.  The  people  do  not  feel  at  home  there.  They  lack  what  is  called 
the  elbow  touch.  Many  Christians,  like  the  Delphic  girl,  seem  dependent 
upon  poisoned  air  for  their  inspiration.  The  close,  mephitic  atmosphere 
of  a  small,  ill-ventilated  room  is  conducive  to  that  feverishness  without 
which  the  prayer-meeting  seems  cold  and  dull.  The  fitful  and  evanescent 
devotion  of  the  prayer-meeting  is  hardly  robust  enough  to  endure  the 
ample  spaces  and  the  pure  air  of  the  main  auditory.  The  week-night 
meeting  is  usually  held  in  a  smaller  room,  caUed  a  chapel  or  vestry,  which 
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is  too  often  a  mosty  conventicle  inaccesBible  to  the  public  street — the  last 
place  in  the  world  into  which  yon  can  allure  an  nnregenerate  man.  It  has 
too  much  of  a  mouse-trap  look.  He  is  shy  of  being  caught  He  is  afraid 
of  coming  into  too  close  quarters  with  Christians,  lest  he  should  have  to 
be  converted  in  self-defence.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  sometimes  of  a  Sun- 
day nighty  for  instance,  at  the  close  of  the  preaching  service,  the  minister 
and  his  fellow-Christians  had  the  courage  to  gear  themselves  up  for  a 
prayer-meeting,  immediately  after  the  benediction,  in  the  main  auditory 
of  the  church — ^an  ample  opportunity,  of  course,  being  given  for  those  to 
escape  who  wish  to  do  so— many  people  mifi^ht  be  reached  who  otherwise 
will  never  venture  within  the  narrow,  charmed  circle  of  the  prayer-meeting. 

The  exercises  of  the  prayer-meeting  consist  of  Scripture  reading  and  a 
brief  addrete  by  the  leader ;  prayers^  either  by  the  leader  or  by  other 
Christians,  of  their  own  volition  or  as  requested  by  the  leader  ;  hymns 
that  are  usually  of  a  lighter  and  more  cheerful  character  than  those  that 
are  used  on  Sunday  ;  and  te$iimaniei — ^that  is,  brief  remarks  in  which  the 
believers  present  confess  their  faith  or  describe  their  spiritual  experience, 
or  state  and  illustrate  truths  which  they  have  learned  from  the  Bible. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  prayer-meeting  is  its  social  character. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  Church  meets  to  hold  a  service  which  in  its  order 
and  character  is  thoroughly  premeditated,  stately,  massive,  and  ornate. 
The  main  object  of  it  is  the  edification  of  the  saints.  In  the  Sunday, 
school  the  Church  meets  for  the  study  of  the  Bible.  On  Sunday  evening 
the  Church  meets  to  hold  a  more  popular  service,  through  which  it  may 
attract  and  reach  the  outside  world.  At  the  prayer-meeting  the  Church 
meets  for  a  more  social  service,  in  which  all  may  actively  participate, 
whether  private  members  or  those  holding  official  positions.  In  fact,  this 
gathering  of  the  Church  at  the  prayer-meeting  seems  to  be  more  closely 
modelled  than  any  of  the  rest  of  our  services  upon  the  primitive  assembly 
of  the  Christians  in  apostolic  times,  as  described,  for  instance,  in  I  Cor. 
xiv.  When  they  came  together  each  one  had  a  psalm,  a  teaching,  a  revela- 
tion, a  tongue,  or  an  interpretation,  and  when  they  prophesied  it  was  not 
an  unconmion  thing  that  one  who  had  come  in  an  unbeliever  and  un- 
learned to  be  convinced  of  sin  and  to  fall  down  on  his  face  and  worship 
God,  and  declare  that  God  was  in  them  of  a  truth.  Churches  that  never 
have  prayer-meetings  will  avoid  many  difficulties.  Their  worship  will 
never  be  marred  by  extravagance  or  vulgarity.  It  will  be  very  proper,  but 
it  will  be  the  propriety  of  the  graveyard.     It  will  be 

"  Faultfly  faultiess,  icUy  regular,  splendidly  null." 

It  will  lack  the  spontaneity  and  inspiration  which  characterized  the  assem- 
blies of  the  primitive  saints.  Such  Christians  will  not  have  their  feelings 
ruffled  or  be  made  indignant,  like  St.  Paul,  when  a  crazy,  hysterical  girl 
disturbed  his  meeting  and  brought  contempt  in  his  message  by  crying 
out,  '^  These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  which  show 
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onto  08  the  way  of  salvation.^  Neitner  will  thej  have  the  power  to  say, 
as  did  he,  ''I  command  thee,  in  the  name  of  Jeans  Christ,  to  come  oat  of 
her." 

But  the  definition  of  a  prayer-meeting  Lb  not  complete  withoat  a  state- 
ment of  its  purposes.  One  of  its  objects  is  the  refreriunent  of  Christians. 
Sundays  seem  too  far  ^part.  The  soul's  plumage,  ruffled  and  torn  by  sin 
and  care,  needs  oftener  to  be  smootiied  through  worriiip.  In  the  prayer- 
meeting  the  spirit  finds  a  response  to  its  eager  sigh 

"  Calm  me,  my  Qod,  and  keep  me  calm ; 
Let  Thine  outstretched  wing 
Be  Hke  ihe  idiade  of  Ettm's  palm. 
Beside  her  desert  wptkkgr 

E?en  when  viewed  from  the  worldly  standpoint  the  prayer-meeting  may 
be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  great  recreative  valae.  People  in 
our  great  town  like  to  go  out  somewhere  at  night.  They  resemble  that 
French  hmigri  who  refused  to  marry  the  lady  with  whom  he  spent  all  his 
evenings,  asking,  with  a  shrug,  ''  And  where  shall  I  go,  then,  to  spend 
my  evenings  ?'*  If  they  are  ever  so  tired,  it  is  better  for  working-people 
to  have  a  change  of  scene  rather  than  to  drop  down  in  their  tracks.  The 
prayer-meeting  provides  them  with  an  innocent  place  to  go  to  in  the  even- 
ing. They  have  probably  been  on  theur  feet  all  day,  and  now  they  have  a 
comfortable  chair  to  sit  down  in.  The  service  is  short,  so  that,  having 
secured  the  needed  change  in  the  current  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings, 
they  can  retire  early  ;  while  the  theatres,  in  their  endeavors  to  rest  the 
people,  have  not  the  sense  to  be  brief,  but  trench  upon  our  sleeping  hours, 
so  that  we  come  jaded  to  our  woi^  on  the  following  morning.  The  room 
for  the  prayer-meeting  is  full  of  music  and  light.  There  is  the  atmos- 
phere of  sympathy  and  sociability.  The  songs  and  prayers  and  addresses 
are  brief,  so  as  to  secure  a  diverting  variety  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
the  mind  is  not  wearied  and  strained  as  by  a  long  sermon.  The  pastor 
should  shake  hands  with  all  the  people  as  they  come  in.  His  personality 
should  not  be  fenced  in  by  the  platform,  but  should  pervade  the  whole 
room.  I  believe  the  place  of  prayer  may  be  made  so  attractive,  even  to 
children  and  young  people,  that  their  godly  parents  will  have  misgivings 
about  allowing  them  to  attend  for  fear  they  will  get  too  much  enjoyment 
out  of  their  religion.  We  are  making  a  mistake  in  trying  to  attract  the 
young  with  cheap  and  trashy  music.  There  is  too  much  musical  culture 
in  the  air. 

"  'Taint  a  knowin'  kind  of  catHe  thet  is  ketched  'ith  mouldy  com." 

There  should  be  able  leadership  in  tiie  singing.  The  richest  and  best 
harmonies  should  be  selected.  Even  the  commonest  people  aspire  toward 
the  most  classical  music,  and  are  only  prevented  from  enjoying  it  by  min- 
isters and  teachers  who  insist  that  what  they  want  Lb  cheap  trash.  People 
are  sick  of  the  jingling  '*  Gospel  Hymns,"  1,  2,  3,  4,  ad  infinitum  and 
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coDsolidated.  H^ve  Barnbj  and  Dykes  instead.  Have  done,  once  for 
all,  with  the  snuffling,  droning  cabinet  organ  and  the  rank,  ear-splitting 
comet.  Substitute  the  spirited  piano  and  the  delicate  human  tones  of  the 
violin.  Enliven  the  meeting  with  an  occasional  solo.  I  have  found  it 
worth  while,  during  the  first  part  of  the  service,  to  rehearse  some  of  the 
more  unfamiliar  hymns  and  chants  that  we  are  to  have  the  following  Sunday. 

But  the  prayer-meeting  is  not  for  recreation  alone  ;  its  aim  is  also  in- 
struction, especially  of  the  beginners  in  the  faith.  The  young  Christian 
is  not  only  taught  the  truth,  he  learns  to  use  it  in  public  prayer  and  ad- 
dress. We  do  not  really  possess  an  idea  except  as  we  impart  it  to  others. 
How  many  an  able  preacher  learned  to  do  his  first  thinking  on  his  feet  in  the 
prayer-meeting,  and  timidity  and  hesitation  often  have  in  them  the  promise 
of  future  power.  It  is  Cicero  that  writes  to  Ceciiius  :  **  I,  I  say,  so  help 
me  heaven,  when  the  day  approaches  on  which  I  shall  be  called  upon  to 
defend  a  client,  am  not  only  disturbed  in  mind,  but  tremble  in  every 
limb."  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  prayer-meeting  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  same  faithful  few  who  speak  and  pray  every 
time.  The  new  convert  should  be  encouraged  to  take  an  active  part,  be- 
ginning perhaps  with  a  verse  of  Scripture  and  then  proceeding  to  give 
some  little  thought  suggested  by  it.  It  is  very  helpful  to  have  definite  re- 
quests for  prayer  presented  early  in  the  meeting,  and  then  to  call  upon  one 
and  another  young  Christian  to  pray,  provided,  of  course,  that  their  per- 
mission has  been  gained  beforehand.  Serial  studies  in  Scripture  prove 
very  interesting  and  instructive  ;  take,  for  instance,  the  parable  of  the 
sower  for  four  meetings,  or  the  whole  armor  of  God  for  six  ;  Peter  as  ho 
appears  in  the  Gospels  makes  a  good  subject  if  one  takes  the  main  scenes 
of  his  life  on  successive  Sundays  and  the  minor  incidents  at  the  interven- 
ing prayer-meetings.  In  this  way  consecutive  study  of  the  Bible  is  pur- 
sued, and  the  people  are  trained  to  regularity  in  attendance. 

In  the  prayer-meeting,  moreover,  tiiere  will  be  generally  found  those 
who  have  not  begun  the  Christian  life  ;  or,  if  they  are  believers  at  all, 
have  not  joined  the  Church.  Christians  should  be  gifted  with  a  kind  of 
adhesivenesM,  so  that  they  will  not  come  alone,  but  will  bring  unbelievers 
with  them  ;  and  these  are  to  be  persuaded  to  accept  Christ  and  to  confess 
Him.  Every  prayer-meeting  should  not  only  be  recreative  and  instructive, 
but  evangelistic.  A  minister  sometimes  thinks,  '*  My  mission  is  to  edify 
the  saints.  There  are  enough  Christians  of  the  kind  we  have.  Let  us  not 
try  to  make  any  more.  Let  us,  rather,  try  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
Christians  in  the  churches,  and  this  of  itself  will  most  effectually  impress 
and  convince  the  people  who  stand  without'*  But  is  not  the  atmosphere 
that  is  favorable  for  the  birth  of  a  soul  the  very  best  atmosphere  for  that 
soul  to  grow  in  ?  Will  not  a  tree  thrive  best  in  the  environment  that 
caused  it  to  spring  up  ?  And  is  any  exercise  more  conducive  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Christian  life  than  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  Master  who 
came  to  save  that  which  was  lost  ? 
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There  is  truth,  then,  in  the  old  saying  that ''  the  prayer-meeting  is  the 
very  pulse  of  the  Church  ;''  and  just  so  far  as  it  fails  to  refresh  and  in- 
struct saints  and  to  convert  sinners  it  is  sure  to  decline.  In  a  great  town 
like  ours  the  prayer-meeting  has  to  struggle  for  its  existence  ;  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  many  think  it  has  seen  its  best  days  and  belongs  to  the 
old  order  ^^  that  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new.'' 

The  late  dinner,  where  the  family  naturally  linger  about  the  cheerful 
board,  makes  the  prayer-meeting  seem  a  hardship  to  people  of  comfort  and 
fashion  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  worldngman,  having  washed  him- 
self and  eaten  his  evening  meaf,  is  tempted  to  fall  asleep  by  his  fire  or  to 
betake  himself  to  the  saloon,  where  there  is  no  definite  hour  of  beginning 
or  closing. 

In  our  larger  churches  the  very  bigness  of  the  assembly  of  worshippers 
tends  to  dissipate  the  homelike  atmosphere.  Very  few  are  qualified  to 
address  a  large  number  of  people  ;  their  voices  reach  only  the  narrow  circle 
of  those  who  sit  immediately  about  them,  while  over  the  rest  of  the  people 
there  broods  a  dull  silence.  For  this  reason  the  weekly  prayer-meeting 
little  by  little  changes  its  essential  character.  It  has  the  inspiration  of 
numbers  indeed,  but  becomes  more  formal.  The  pastor,  or  some  other 
person  selected  beforehand,  delivers  a  kind  of  lecture,  and  after  a  prayer 
or  two  the  service  ends  without  the  free  commingling  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing that  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  prayer-meeting.  Sometimes  a 
foreign  missionary  takes  up  the  hour ;  again,  a  Sunday-school  specialist 
or  the  agent  of  some  benevolent  society  presents  his  views.  And  so,  be- 
fore the  people  are  hardly  aware  of  it,  all  the  essential  features  of  the 
prayer-meeting  gradually  disappear.  Now,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  process  must  necessarily  go  on  in  the  large  and  growing  churches. 
My  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  is  to  appoint  for  some  other  than  the 
regular  night  a  service  in  which  the  old  prayer-meeting  ideas  will  be  pre- 
served. Hare  as  a  standing  subject,  for  instance,  ''Echoes  from  Sun- 
day," and  cultivate  anew  the  homelike  feeling  that  has  disappeared  from 
the  regular  week-night  service.  The  final  outcome  of  this  progress  of  evo- 
lution will  be  a  meeting  every  night  of  the  week,  and  each  service  will 
have  its  distinctive  character.  There  will  be  a  service  for  singers,  a  ser- 
vice especially  for  the  Church,  a  service  for  young  people,  a  service  for 
Sunday-school  workers  and  teachers,  all  culminating  in  a  large  general  ser- 
vice. In  this  way  the  wants  of  all  will  be  met,  and  the  passer-by  will  find 
the  church  bright  and  open  every  evening.  What  we  must  guard  against, 
^however,  is  the  multiplication  of  meetings  beyond  the  real  demand  for 
them.  The  rule  is  to  start  no  new  meeting  until  the  attendance  in  the 
meetings  you  already  have  suggest  the  need  of  an  overflow.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me,  too,  that  the  regular  week-night  prayer-meetmg  of  the 
Church  should  take  the  precedence  in  a  Christian's  thought  over  all  other 
meetings.  It  should  have  the  right  of  way.  The  others  are  to  be  r^ard- 
ed  as  extras,  to  be  attended  if  one  wishes,  but  over  and  above  all  the  Church 
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prayer-meeting.  Otherwise  there  is  danger  of  a  break  in  the  organic 
unity ;  instead  of  one  charoh  you  have  practically  a  congeries  of  little 
churches.  There  b  a  tendency  in  our  time  for  the  young  people  to  have 
a  little  church  of  their  own  at  the  expense  of  the  general  Church  life.  I 
have  sometimes  feared  that  even  the  Young  People's  Society  for  CSiristian 
Endeavor,  with  its  swift,  rank,  and  luxuriant  growth,  might,  after  all,  prove 
an  ivy,  wreathing  the  Church  with  its  beautiful  leaves,  but  all  uncon- 
sciously sucking  up  its  life. 

Most  ministers  will  agree  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  have  a  good  pn^er- 
meeting  than  a  good  preaching  service.  One  obstacle  is  the  dirnndkiation, 
even  of  the  best  people,  to  co-operate  otherwise  than  in  congregaiaonal 
song.  With  many  this  can  never  be  overcome.  Others  may  be  persuaded 
beforehand  to  allow  you  to  ask  them  to  speak  or  lead  in  prayer.  The  sub- 
ject, too,  should  be  opened  in  such  a  suggestive  manner  as  to  be  easify  dis- 
cussed even  by  untrained  minds.  My  own  custom  is  to  have  in  my  mind 
a  full  sermon  analysis,  and  after  giving  the  f^rst  point,  endeavor  by  skilful 
questions  to  draw  the  others  out  of  the  people.  The  openiag  address 
should  not  be  too  condensed  and  finished.  There  should  be  left  rough 
edges  for  the  people  to  take  hold  of. 

Long  remarks,  either  by  the  leader  or  others,  are  fatal  to  the  interest 
and  power  of  the  prayer-meeting.  A  minister  who  was  apt  to  occupy 
more  than  his  share  of  the  time  in  the  prayer-meeting  and  then  wonder 
why  the  members  of  the  church  did  not  tiAe  part,  chanced  to  be  ^Making 
one  evening  on  the  healing  of  the  ten  lepers,  and  of  the  one  who  returned 
to  give  glory  to  Christ,  and  why  the  nine  did  not  do  so  too  ;  to  which  one 
of  the  deacons  replied  that  he  thought  *'  it  was  quite  likely  the  first  due 
took  up  all  the  time." 

Almost  every  church  has  its  pn^er-meeting  killers.  We  should  try 
gentle  private  persuasion  before  open  rebuke,  and,  above  all  thiags,  never 
betray  irritation  in  public.  A  ministerial  friend  of  mine  was  once  settled 
near  a  theological  seminary,  the  professors  of  which  were  in  the  habit  of 
attending  his  meetings  and  of  consuming  more  than  their  share  of  the 
time.  On  one  occasion  a  professor  had  used  up  about  twenty  minutes  in 
his  address.  When  he  finished,  my  friend,  in  his  despair,  was  about  to 
close  the  meeting  with  the  benediction,  when  a  little  boy  who  had  been 
converted  a  short  time  before  arose  and  said,  *^  I  am  thankful  to  say  that 
I  am  still  trusting  the  Saviour." 


Perhaps  when  the  light  of  heaven  shows  us  clearly  the  pitfalls  and 
dangers  of  the  earth-road  that  led  us  to  the  holy  city,  our  sweetest  songs 
of  gratitude  will  be,  not  for  the  troubles  we  have  conquered,  but  for 
those  we  have  escaped. — Amelia  E,  Barr. 
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in.— PASTOR'S  ASSISTANT  AND  ASSOCIATE. 
Br  Rbt.  €hiBAitD  B.  F.  Hallook,  Roohbstbr,  N.  Y. 

Tbb  qnestion  of  pastor's  assifltant  or  associate  is  slowly  but  sorely  com- 
ing to  the  front  in  the  laige  churches  of  all  denominations  in  every  city. 
One  by  one  they  are  making  experiments  along  this  line  ;  and  the  day  is 
now  not  far  distant  when  no  large  city  congregation  will  try  to  have  all  its 
complex  woric  managed  by  one  man»  on  whose  life  and  capacity  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church  depends. 

In  the  chmrch  work  of  to-day,  and  especially  in  the  larger  churches  in 
our  krge  cities,  tfiere  is  far  too  little  of  that  which  might  be  compared 
with  the  fighting  of  a  well-oflScered,  well-organized  army.  The  army  of 
the  Lord  is  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  a  kind  of  running  fire  or  spiritual 
bushwhacking.  As  we  know,  the  difEevence  between  civilized  and  savage 
warfare  is  not  that  civilized  men  are  braver  or  physically  stronger  than 
savages,  but  that,  being  regularly  drilled  and  officered,  our  modem  soldiers 
support  each  other  better  and  advance  more  unitedly  toward  a  definite 
accomplishment  of  victory.  Organization,  co-operation,  and  drill  make 
them  tenfold  more  effective. 

So  in  our  churches,  what  we  need  is  not  more  organizations  but  more 
organization.  This,  too,  is  largely  a  question  of  officering  ;  just  as  it  has 
been  found  to  be  in  the  case  of  an  army  or  in  the  conduct  of  large  business 
establishments.  If  the  details  of  church  work  are  to  be  cared  for  prop- 
erly, clearly  congregations  must  cease  their  dependence  upon  voluntary 
assistance  in  responsible  positions.  The  work  must  be  done  by  men  whose 
sole  business  it  is.  A  church  so  manned  would  be  like  a  regiment  prop- 
erly officered  ;  whereas  many  of  our  best  congregations  are  hardly  better 
than  some  of  the  volunteer  regiments  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  provid- 
ed with  an  educated  colonel,  but  with  thoroughly  untrained  though  often- 
times thoroughly  self-satisfied  officers  of  lower  grades.  Surely  the  idea  of 
a  well-manned  church  is  no  idle  dream,  as  not  a  few  successful  instances 
could  testify.  Yet  it  seems  to  have  become  a  rule  among  our  Protestant 
denominations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Episcopalians,  that  they  will  put 
the  total  weight  of  all  the  work  on  one  salaried  pastor.  Aside  from  the 
responsibility  of  general  oversight,  of  planning  and  directing,  upon  the 
shoulders  of  this  one  overworked  minister  is  laid  the  burden  of  all  the 
preaching  services,  the  prayer-meetings,  the  pastoral  visitation,  the  funerals 
and  weddings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand  and  one  '^  outside"  calls 
which  are  quite  as  important  and  imperative  in  their  way.  To  preach  two 
good  sermons  ;  to  teach  a  Bible  class  ;  to  lecture  once  or  twice  week-day 
evenings  ;  to  attend  the  meetings  of  his  board  of  officers  and  map  out  the 
financial  schemes  of  the  church,  as  well  as  to  originate  plans  for  its  spir- 
itual growth  ;  to  visit  all  the  sick  ;  to  make  funeral  addresses  and  bury 
the  dead  ;  to  take  an  interest  in  the  benevolent  and  humanitarian  opera- 
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tions  of  the  community  without ;  to  be  an  active  member  of  ihe  foreign 
mission  agency,  and  half  a  dozen  other  agencies  more  or  less  ;  to  be  a 
part  of  various  conventions  and  educational  institutions  ;  to  help  run  the 
vast  and  complex  machinery  of  our  hurrying  civilization — to  do  all  these 
things,  and  more,  is  rather  too  much.  No  one  minister,  pastor  of  a  large 
church,  can  do  all  this  ;  and  it  is  just  these — ^the  pastors  of  large  churches 
— upon  whom  such  demands  are  made. 

In  secular  undertakings  a  man  cannot  conduct  even  a  small  business 
without  the  services  of  a  clerk  ;  but  the  minister  of  a  church  of  from  three 
hundred  to  a  thousand  membership  is  expected  to  have  the  heads  of  Hydra, 
the  eyes  of  Argus,  the  hands  of  Briareus,  the  winged  feet  of  Mercury,  and 
the  strength  of  Achilles — and  he  needs  them  all,  too,  if  any  one  does  ! 
Oftentimes  what  is  expected  is  simply  impossible  of  accomplishment.  It 
is  beyond  the  capabilities  of  human  nature  ;  too  much  to  ask  of  any  one, 
no  matter  how  strong  in  body  or  how  willing  and  earnest  in  disposition  ; 
and  if  once  undertaken  must  soon  end  up  in  the  inevitable  funeral  of  the 
pastor. 

It  is  plain  that  this  idea  that  one  pastor  can  do  all  the  work  of  a  large 
church  is  mostly  due  to  a  conmion  misconception  both  as  to  the  labors  of 
the  ministry  and  the  aims  and  functions  of  the  Church.  The  opinion 
largely  prevails  that  the  chief  object  of  the  Church  is  to  sustain  two 
preaching  services  on  Sunday,  a  Sunday-school,  and  one  or  two  prayer- 
meetings  during  the  week.  A  magnificent  building  is  erected  and  fur- 
nished mainly  for  these  purposes  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  work  of  the 
minister  consists  for  the  most  part  in  preparing  his  two  sermons  and  in 
taking  charge  of  the  weekly  meetings.  Indeed,  some  people  do  not  seem 
to  think  that  he  is  at  any  special  labor  even  to  do  this.  The  writer  is 
acquainted  with  an  intelligent  lady  who  thought,  since  she  saw  her  pastor 
using  no  manuscript  in  the  pulpit,  that  he  was  under  no  necessity  of  mak- 
ing special  preparation,  but  poured  forth  his  really  masterful  sermons  sim- 
ply  from  his  mental  store  !  The  hard-working  minister  of  one  of  our 
largest  churches  tells  of  a  member  of  real  intelligence  who  once  remarked 
to  the  wife  of  her  pastor,  **  Really,  what  does  your  husband  find  to  do  ? 
I  should  think  it  would  be  nice  to  be  a  minister  with  a  good  salary  and 
only  two  or  three  hours'  work  on  Sunday/'  He  goes  on  to  say,  **  It  so 
happened  that  the  minister  who  had  thus  aroused  the  envy  of  his  parish- 
ioner had  that  very  week  attended  five  funerals,  made  forty- six  calls, 
given  four  public  addresses  in  the  city,  attended  to  a  large  correspondence, 
and  had  hardly  had  time  to  eat  his  meals  because  of  his  calls  and  duties 
that  had  been  crowded  upon  him,  and  was  obliged  to  prepare  his  second 
sermon  after  ten  o'clock  Saturday  night." 

Few  people  have  any  conception  of  the  amount  of  labor  devolving  iipon 
a  real  faithful  pastor.  To  him  the  work  is  Gk>d-given,  with  rich  rewards, 
sometimes  rapturous  joy,  in  the  doing,  and  seldom  is  a  minister  heard  to 
complain.     But  how  few  there  are  who  realize  that  by  a  faithful  pastor  in 
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the  coarse  of  a  year  there  will  be  probably  as  many  pages  written  as  by 
many  a  well- received  author  ;  as  many  addresses  as  woald  be  considered 
good  practice  for  a  lawyer  ;  and  as  many  calls  made  as  would  not  be  con- 
sidered small  practice  for  the  average  physician,  besides  many  other  pri- 
vate,  social,  and  public  duties.  Yet  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  convince 
the  average  Protestant  congregation  that  there  is  actual  work  enough  con- 
nected with  their  church  to  employ  more  than  one  minister.  They  are 
utterly  unconscious  of  any  unreasonable  demands. 

But  far  worse  than  any  lack  of  consideration  for  the  pastor,  which  is 
entirely  unintentional,  is  the  injury  to  the  church  itself.  Instead  of  being 
a  well-managed  organization  the  Church  is  likely  to  become  a  crowd  of 
admirers  flocking  about  a  preacher  who  is  unable  to  do  anything  more  than 
furnish  an  attractive  pulpit.  Nothing  like  Sjnnpathetic,  uplifting,  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  mass  of  the  most  needy  can  be  attempted.  The 
real  aggressive  work  for  which  the  Church  exists  is,  perforce,  liable  to  be 
neglected. 

Then,  too,  it  is  wasteful  economy.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  in  many  of 
our  large  churches,  where  there  is  but  one  pastor  struggling  to  carry  the 
whole  burden,  there  cannot  be  enough  pastoral  work  done  to  make  the 
preaching  properly  effective  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  pastoral  work 
b  done  to  leave  sufficient  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  sermons.  It  is 
unbusiness-like.     It  is  not  the  way  careful  men  proceed  in  other  enterprises. 

"  But,*'  it  may  be  said,  "  the  whole  Church  should  be  the  minister's 
helpers."  Certainly  this  idea  ought  to  be  more  nearly  realized  than  it  is. 
But  at  the  best  voluntary  work  cannot  be  commanded  or  altogether  de- 
pended upon  in  an  emergency.  Besides,  we  believe  that  practically  the 
increase  of  pastoral  force  wiU  not  diminish,  but  rather  increase  and  stimu- 
late the  voluntary  efforts  of  Christian  people,  because  their  efforts  will  be 
more  efficiently  guided  and  led. 

We  have  had  recent  occadon  to  study  statistics  comparing  the  Episco- 
palian churches  of  New  York  City  with  those  of  other  denominations  in 
this  matter  of  the  number  of  associate  pastors  employed,  and  find  that 
while  among  the  former  there  is  an  average  of  at  least  three  pastors  to 
each  church,  among  the  latter  there  is  rarely  more  than  one.  To  this  fact 
is  commonly  attributed  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  former  denomination 
in  that  city  over  all  the  others.  On  this  subject  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Dickin- 
son, D.D.,  pastor  of  Berkeley  Temple,  Boston,  bears  this  testimony  :  **  I 
have  been  pastor  of  three  churches  since  I  entered  the  ministry.  In  two 
of  them  I  worked  single-handed.  In  my  last  parish  I  have  had  several 
colleagues  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  results  of  my  work 
would  have  been  increased  at  least  fourfold  in  each  of  my  former  parishes 
had  it  been  supplemented  by  the  work  of  an  assistant. " 

No  better  practical  proof  of  Dr.  Dickinson's  assertion  could  be  given 
than  to  note  the  actual  work  (Udd  recent  testimony  of  one  who  is  himself 
an  aseistant  pastor, 
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He  says  :  **  My  work  may  be  grouped  as  follows  : 

**  1.  The  Sunday -school.  A  laige  part  of  my  work  here  oonsiste  in 
visiting.  I  have  just  put  the  families  in  the  school  into  districts,  and  am 
now  engaged  in  visiting  the  whole  school^  a  district  at  a  time.  It  is  a 
point  with  me  to  make  my  visit  to  the  children  that  come  to  the  Sunday- 
school  rather  than  to  the  families  in  which  they  live,  so  that  our  special 
relation  may  be  en^hasized.  Another  point  with  me  b  to  make  each 
visit  a  poitoral  visit,  thus  recognizing  and  cementing  more  definitely  the 
children's  tie  to  the  Church.  Of  course  while  visiting  the  children  I 
endeavor  to  interest  their  parents,  but  my  main  object  is  the  children. 

^'  As  to  the  rest  of  my  work  in  the  Sunday-school,  I  try  to  be  in  an  atti- 
tude of  thoughtfubess  concerning  the  whole,  that  I  may  be  ready  if  need 
be  with  some  suggestion.  As  an  aid  to  the  thorough  grip  of  the  whole 
school  I  find  it  an  excellent  plan,  if  there  is  any  substituting  to  be  done, 
to  do  it  myself. 

''  2.  The  Toung  People.  My  work  in  this  department  is  chiefly  among 
the  young  men.  That  work  is  to  visit  them  and  to  endeavor  to  draw  them 
to  the  Church  services,  young  men's  meeting,  and  the  Bible  cUsses.  I 
am  now  trying  to  get  the  young  men  to  take  part  in  the  weekly  evening 
service.  The  work  of  the  assistant  pastor  among  the  young  people  must 
depend  largely  on  the  organization  of  the  young  people.  Where  there  are 
Endeavor  societies  the  assistant  would  interest  himself  in  all  the  young 
people.  Where  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  have  separate 
organizations,  he  would  naturally  interest  himself  more  particularly  with 
the  young  men. 

'^  3.  Supplementing  the  general  visiting  of  the  congregation. 

''  4.  Assistance  in  the  pulpit.  This  may  be  preaching  or  other  help. 
Every  month  we  have  a  children's  service  in  the  church  with  preaching, 
for  which  I  hold  myself  responsible.  Under  this  head  would  come  help 
in  prayer- meeting.  Every  now  and  then  I  have  charge  of  this  meeting 
altogether.  As  my  work  on  Sunday  in  the  pulpitis  not  r^ular,  I  always 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  prayer-meeting  topic. 

'^  5.  I  hold  myself  ready  to  answer  various  calls  for  help  that  come  to  a 
city  pastorate  outside  the  general  circle  of  the  church,  such  as  baptisms, 
marriages,  funerals,  visiting  the  sick,  etc. 

''  6.  There  are  other  ways  of  rendering  assistance  that  cannot  be  de- 
fined concisely.  The  assistant  pastor  may  save  his  principal  from  many 
unnecessary  appeals.  He  may  guard  his  time.  Many  special  and  peculiar 
occasions  for  helpfulness  wiU  arise  which  cannot  be  enmnerated. " 

Now,  in  all  this  we  can  see  that  there  are  several  very  noticeable  advan- 
tages which  must  accrue. 

First,  to  the  individual  church.  The  pastor  can  do  larger  and  better 
work.  The  members  are  enabled  to  see  more  <^  him.  A  firmer  hold  is 
obtained  on  the  whole  organization. 

Again,  to  the  pastor  himself,     Iq  mwaj  ft  Iftrge  church  the  pastor  feels 
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himself  unable  to  take  up  a  great  deal  of  work  that  he  knows  ought  to  be 
taken  up,  and  the  work  he  does  do  he  is  not  able  to  do  to  his  own  satis- 
faction. The  pastor  may  have,  indeed,  a  corps  of  yery  earnest  workers 
in  his  church — and  happy  is  such  a  church — but  he  needs  something  more 
than  this.  He  needs  some  one  whose  whole  time  is  given  to  the  work  of 
the  Churchy  to  plan,  to  organize,  to  carry  into  effect  ideas,  to  do  special 
errands,  to  find  men  and  women  competent  to  serve,  to  train  the  inexperi- 
enced, to  be  ready  to  strengthen  weakness  at  any  point,  and  who  can 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  pastor  himself  if  occasion  requires.  In  other 
words,  the  pastor  wants  to  multiply  himself.  There  can  be  no  better  pos- 
sible way  than  through  one  or  more  clerical  assistants. 

Then,  too,  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  assistant.  By  being  in  contact 
with  an  experienced  pastor,  and  by  assisting  in  the  conduct  of  well-organ- 
ized churches,  that  must  from  their  very  position  in  a  largo  city  bo  con- 
tinually grappling  with  large  and  difficult  problems,  the  man,  and  espe- 
cially if  he  is  a  young  man,  as  most  assistant  pastors  are,  will  be  fitted  to 
servo  the  Church  in  a  much  more  responsible  capacity  and  in  a  far  more 
efficient  way  than  he  could  otherwise  do.  An  assistant  pastor  has  experi- 
ences which  are  to  him  what  a  clinic  is  to  the  medical  student.  Surely  it 
is  better  to  rub  off  his  inexperience  under  the  eye  of  an  able  and  S3rmpa- 
thetic  pastor  than  to  gain  his  experience  by  rubbing  off  his  crudities  upon 
a  congregation.  Our  seminaries  need  a  training  school,  or  a  fourth  year 
for  testing  the  ability  of  their  students.  An  assistant  pastorate  would  be 
even  better  in  its  results  to  the  man  himself. 

There  is  a  certain  wisdom  in  the  agitation  looking  toward  an  increase 
of  pastoral  force  in  all  our  large  churches,  and  we  take  it  as  one  of  the 
promising  signs  of  the  times  that  not  a  few  are  showing  themselves  ready 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  for  much  and  varied  service  in  this  way. 
No  church,  especially  in  any  **  down-town"  region,  can  do  its  work 
effectually  with  a  single  pastor.  The  opportunities  presenting  themselves 
to  any  such  church  showing  itself  desirous  to  reach  the  people  are  so  great 
that  several  pastors,  assistant  or  associate,  would  find  all  they  could  do. 
There  are  throngs  of  people  and  nearly  unlimited  opportunities  at  the  door 
of  nearly  every  city  church  in  our  land.  Let  the  doors  be  thrown  more 
widely  and  more  constantly  open^  and  a  sufficient  pastoral  force  be  em- 
ployed to  man  the  church  and  give  it  sympathetic,  hospitable  personality, 
and,  as  a  recent  writer  says,  **  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  filling  the 
pews  with  people  and  the  people  with  the  Gospel  spirit."  Already  the 
experiment  has  been  successfully  tried  in  a  sufficient  number  of  our  larger 
churches  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  practical  nature  of  the  method,  and 
prove  it  worthy  of  far  more  general  and  thoughtful  attention. 


Thb  vulgar  admire  the  form,  but  do  not  penetrate  through  it  to  the  sub- 
stance ;  genius  sees  the  substance  in  the  form ;  piety  develops  the  form 
from  the  substance. — Stuckenberg. 
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IV.— THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST. 
Br  Watlakd  Hott,  D.D.,  MnifsAPous,  Minn. 

A  Nrvr  Tbbtaii snt  spilled  from  a  ship  of  a  British  fleet  which  suddenly 
appeared  in  Nagasaki  harbor,  in  Japan,  in  the  year  1854,  before  the 
treaties  with  the  foreign  nations  and  Japan  had  been  consammated  ; 
Wakasa-no-Eami,  the  commander  of  the  Japanese  army,  set  at  watching 
this  British  fleet,  in  one  of  his  trips  about  the  harbor,  coming  upon  this 
drenched  New  Testament ;  his  curiosity  exciting  him  to  diligent  inquiry 
concerning  it ;  learning  at  last  from  a  Dutch  interpreter  that  it  was  a 
good  book  and  told  of  God  and  Christ ;  further  learning  that  he  could  get 
a  Chinese  translation  of  it  by  sending  to  Shanghai,  and  at  once  doing  it ; 
studying  this  New  Testament  in  company  with  four  of  his  friends  for  sev- 
eral  years  ;  eight  years  afterward  getting  into  relation  with  Dr,  Yerbeck, 
of  Nagasaki,  a  Christian  missionary  ;  prevented  by  the  then  Japanese 
feudal  restrictions  from  himself  going  to  Nagasaki,  from  his  own  province 
of  Saga,  whither  he  had  been  ordered— every  now  and  then  sending  one 
of  his  retainers  on  a  two  days'  journey  to  Nagasaki  to  get  explanation  for 
him  of  such  passages  as  he  could  not  understand  ;  such  unique  Bible 
cUiss  kept  going  for  three  years  ;  at  last  securing  permission  to  visit 
Nagasaki,  this  Japanese  military  chief,  publicly  confessing  Christ  and  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  when  he  relates  the  story  of 
that  New  Testament  which  had  floated  to  him  twelve  years  before.  Thus 
this  Japanese  official  also  explains  the  effect  upon  himself  of  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  the  New  Testament  disclosed  to  him  :  *•*"  Sir,  I  cannot 
tell  you  my  feelings  when  tor  the  first  time  I  read  the  account  of  the  char- 
acter and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  I  had  never  seen,  or  heard,  or  imagined 
such  a  person.  I  was  filled  with  admiration,  overwhelmed  with  emotion, 
and  taken  captive  by  the  record  of  His  nature  and  life.  ..." 

In  one  of  his  letters,  published  since  his  death,  the  poet  Robert  Brown, 
ing  writes  how  once  Charles  Lamb  and  a  company  of  his  literary  friends 
were  amusing  themselves  by  imagining  how  they  would  act  and  how  they 
would  be  moved  should  some  of  the  great  dead  kings  of  literature  appear 
then  and  there  before  them.  One  said,  '^  And  what  would  you  do  should 
Jesus  Christ  appear  f  A  sudden  solemnity  fell  upon  Charles  Lamb,  and, 
falling  into  the  stuttering  way  he  always  had  when  his  feelings  swelled,  he 
reverently  replied,  ''  If  Shakespeare  should  come  among  us  Vre  should  all 
rise  ;  if  He  should  appear  we  should  all  kneel."  And  there  were  none  of 
the  company  to  say  him  nay. 

A  poor,  stained  creature  in  New  York  had  fallen  into  the  deepest  and 
foulest  ditch  of  shame  and  misery.  Her  only  refuge  from  remorse  was 
drink.  ^'  But  one  night,"  says  the  one  who  tells  about  it,  ''  I  was  taking 
her  home  after  she  had  been  on  a  terrible  spree,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  in 
a  dark  block,  she  sank  right  down  on  her  knees  on  a  flag-stone  in  the 
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pavement  and  vowed  to  be  a  Christian  and  to  lead  a  good  life  ;  and  from 
that  night  she  has  done  it,  and  every  year  at  the  anniversary  night  she 
goes  to  that  spot  and  kneels  on  that  flag-stone  and  renews  her  vow." 
**  That  poor  girl,"  the  one  who  tells  about  it  goes  on  to  say,  '*  going  on 
pilgrimage  once  a  year  to  a  flag-stone  on  the  east  side,  and  there,  in  dark- 
ness and  silence,  renewing  her  vows  to  God  on  the  spot  where  His  grace 
smote  her  down,  as  it  did  Paul  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  is  just  as  real  and 
literal  as  the  dialogue  of  two  witty  people  in  a  drawing-room  ;  and  to 
many  of  us  it  seems  to  furnish  a  typo  of  theme  better  worth  a  master's 
touch." 

Such  and  so  various  is  the  spell,  vanquishing,  illuminating,  regenerat- 
ing, flung  by  the  person  Jesus  Christ. 

And  this  compelling  power  over  human  hearts  and  lives  is  not  something 
simply  historical ;  is  not  something  which  you  read  about  in  the  records 
of  the  long  ago,  as  you  do  of  the  deeds  of  Cassar  ;  rather  is  something  as 
vitally  and  victoriously  present  and  active  as  are  the  breaths  we  draw  this 
instant,  keeping  death  at  bay. 

''  Can  you  conceive,"  asked  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  **  of  C»sar  as  the 
eternal  Emperor  of  the  Roman  Senate,  and  from  the  depik  of  hie  maueo* 
hum  governing  the  empire,  watching  over  the  destinies  of  Rome  ?  Such 
is  the  history  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  world  by  Christianity  ; 
such  is  the  power  of  the  Gknl  of  the  Christians  ;  and  such  is  the  perpetual 
miracle  of  the  progress  of  the  faith  and  of  the  government  of  His  Church." 

Tes ;  only  Christ's  directing  throne  is  set  in  no  gloomy  mausoleum  ; 
mastering  death  in  the  resurrection,  He  has  passed  through  the  heavens. 

And  the  differentiating  peculiarity  of  Christianity  is  that  it  inheres  solely 
and  wholly  in  the  person  Jesus  Christ.  First  and  deepest,  it  is  not  doc- 
trines about  Christ — it  is  Christ  As  the  sun  is  the  day,  so  is  Christ 
Christianity.  And  right  here  a  chasm  widens  between  Christianity  and 
every  other  sort  and  form  of  religious  faith  which  either  is  or  has  been. 

Mohammed  was  but  the  prophet  of  Islamism.  He  was  not,  he  is  not 
Islamism. 

In  the  Book  of  the  Great  Decease,  Gautama,  the  founder  of  Buddhism, 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  religious  teachers  who  have 
emerged  in  history,  is  represented,  in  conversation  with  his  disciple 
Ananda,  as  expressly  stating  that  he  himself  is  not  Buddhism,  and  that 
the  one  who  would  be  perfect  in  it  cannot  put  prone  dependence  upon  him. 

*'  The  Perfect"— that  is,  the  Buddha,  he  says,  "  thinks  not  that  it  is  he  who 
should  lead  the  brotherhood  or  that  the  Buddhist  order  is  dependent  upon  him. 
Why,  then,  should  he  leave  InstructionB  in  any  matter  concerning  the  order  ? 
'  Therefore,  O  Ananda,  be  ye  lamps  unto  yourselTes.  Be  ye  a  refuge  to  your- 
selves. Betake  yourselves  to  no  external  refuge.  And  whosoever,  Ananda,  either 
now  or  after  I  am  dead,  shall  be  a  lamp  unto  themselves,  and  a  refuge  unto 
themadves,  shall  betake  themselves  to  no  external  refuge,  but,  holding  fast  to  the 
truth  as  their  lamp,  shall  not  look  for  refuge  to  any  one  besides  themselves,  it  is 
they,  Ananda,  who  shall  reach  the  Tery  topmost  height'  '* 
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Nor  was  Moees  Mosaism— only  its  prophet.  And  Socrates  says  to  his 
pupil  AlcibiadeSy  **  Unless  it  please  €^  to  send  us  some  one  from  Him 
to  instruct  us,  do  not  hope  ever  to  succeed  in  reforming  the  morals  of 
men.  The  best  course  we  can  take  \r  to  wait  patiently."  **Ycs,** 
Socrates  went  on,  *'  we  must  wait  till  some  one  comes.'* 

But  how,  as  the  sun  sets  himself  at  the  centre  of  the  day,  does  Jesus 
Christ  make  Himself  the  centre  of  Christianity  ?  There  is  one  separate, 
singular,  masterful  **  I"  blazing  in  the  New  Testament,  claiming  unshared 
and  unshareable  sovereignty  ;  and  He  who  is  it  and  who  utters  it  is  this 
Jesus  Christ,  withal  so  beautiful  in  humility  that  bending  to  wash  the  dusty 
feet  of  His  disciples  is  not  an  office  too  lowly  for  Him.  This,  then,  is  the 
first  and  f ontal  fact  and  problem  of  Christianity — ^the  person  Jesus  Christ. 

Mistake  concerning  Him  is  mistake  capital.  Hesitancy  about  Him  is  as 
fatal  to  one's  Christianity  as  a  hesitant  heart  is  fatal  to  one's  bodUy  exist- 
ence. Whatever  disputes  and  unfaiths  there  may  be  upon  the  rim  of 
Christian  doctrine  are  as  nothing  compared  with  unfaiths  at  this  focus  of 
it ;  are  but  as  the  morning  mists  upon  the  mountain-side  compared  with 
the  granite  to  which  they  cling.  As  to  Christianity  forevermore  this 
must  be  the  critical  and  deciding  question.  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ? 

And  as  we  gaze  upon  this  Christ,  made  evident  to  us  in  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  chief  and  glaring  and  unescapable  fact  about  Him  is 
the  presence  in  Him  of  abyssmal  contrasts.  As  b  the  case  with  no  other 
being  who  has  ever  come  within  the  horizon  of  a  human  knowledge,  He  is 
this  and  at  the  same  time  that,  even  infinitely  diverse,  thing.  In  Him 
even  contradictions  find  strange  marriage.  I  was  much  impressed  by  this 
page  in  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith's  **  System  of  Theology,"  when  I  read  it. 

"  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  David,  yet  David  calls  Him  Lord  ;  He  was  under- 
stood to  claim  equality  with  the  Father— as  man  He  had  not  where  to  lay  His 
head  ;  He  took  part  with  flesh  and  blood,  yet  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God  ;  He  took  the  form  of  a  servant,  yet  His  proper  form  was  the  form  of 
God ;  He  tabernacled  in  the  flesh,  yet  came  down  from  heaven ;  He  said  that 
He  could  of  His  own  self  do  nothing,  yet  He  is  said  to  be  the  Lord  of  all ;  His 
mother  Is  called  Mary,  yet  He  is  over  all,  God  blessed  forever ;  He  was  bom 
under  the  law  and  fulfilled  the  law,  and  yet  in  His  own  name  gave  a  new  and 
more  perfect  law,  and  brought  in  a  new  and  everlasting  righteousness  ;  He  was 
received  into  heaven  out  of  the  sight  of  His  disciples,  yet  He  is  stQl  with  them, 
with  any  two  or  thiee  of  them  always,  and  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  He  was 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man— and  yet  Is  the  Image  of  the  Invisible  God;  He  hid 
not  His  face  from  shame  and  spitting,  though  He  be  the  veiy  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory  ;  He  Increased  In  stature,  yet  Is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever ;  He  increased  In  wisdom,  yet  knew  the  Father  even  as  the  Father  knew 
Him ;  He  died  at  the  mandate  of  a  Roman  governor,  yet  Is  the  Prince  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth  ;  He  could  say,  '  The  Father  Is  greater  than  I,'  yet  also  say, 
'  I  and  My  Father  are  one— he  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father ;  *  He 
said.  In  the  time  of  His  temptation,  onto  Satan,  *  It  Is  written,  "  Thou  shalt  wor- 
ship the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  ortXy  shalt  thou  serve,"  '  yet  He  also  declared 
that  all  men  should  honor  the  Son  even  as  they  honor  the  F^Uher ;  and  of  Him  it 
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is  asserted  that  every  knee  should  bow  to  Him,  and  every  tongue  confess  that 
He  is  God,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 

Any  way,  pare,  and  cut  down,  and  round  the  edges  of,  and  smooth  off, 
and  belittlingly  interpret  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament  concerning 
this  person  Jesus  Christ  as  you  may  please,  if  only  you  will  not  ruthlessly 
cut  out  and  contemptuously  fling  away  an  entire  half  of  those  statements, 
it  is  as  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  of  a  vast  and  most  unique  com- 
plexity in  His  personality  as  it  is  to  resist  the  sensation  sight  when  the 
sunbeam  makes  impact  upon  the  optic  nenre.  Draw  a  circle  of  all  the 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  humanity  and  then  attempt  to  make  the 
circle  of  Christ's  person,  as  that  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  New  Testament, 
coincident  with  it,  and  the  circle  of  His  personality  sweepa  away  and  be- 
yond it  as  does  the  circle  of  the  horizon  overpass  the  chalk  circle  the  boy 
makes  on  the  blackboard  when  he  demonstrates  his  proposition  in  geome- 
try. On  the  other  hand,  put  together  all  you  have  ever  known  or  learned 
of  Deity  separate  and  singular,  and  attempt  to  express  the  personality  of 
Jesus  Christ  solely  in  the  terms  of  Deity,  and  you  must  discover  that  you 
have  dropped  utterly  out  of  the  account  a  whole  side  and  share  of  what 
constituently  belongs  to  the  person  Jesus  Christ.  Complexity  of  person- 
ality is  the  immediate,  insistent,  and  resistant  impression  which  comes 
from  any  honest  and  thoughtful  looking  upon  the  person  Christ. 

Nor  is  it  scientific  in  any  wise  to  deny  this  complexity.  That  only  is  a 
scientific  method  which  takes  resolute  regard  of  all  the  facte.  And  to 
shut  one's  eyes  to  this  or  that  element  in  the  complex  parson  Jesus  Christ 
is  as  thoroughly  unscientific  as  it  would  be  for  a  geologist  to  declare  that 
the  carboniferous  era  was  the  only  geological  era  that  ever  had  been  or 
would  ever  be. 

No  ;  complexity — strange,  indeed,  yet  real  as  is  the  Christ  Himself — is 
the  primary  and  evident  fact  about  the  person  Jesus  Christ.  And  this 
complexity  has  found  designation  and  expression  in  that  epithet  which  can 
be  appropriately  applied  to  Christ,  but  can  be  to  no  other — the  Divine- 
Human. 

And  now,  what  of  this  complexity,  which  is  the  perpetual  factor  in  the 
problem  of  the  person  of  Christ  ? 

It  resulte  from  the  miraculous  conception.  And  the  Word  was  made — 
became — flesh.  Against  the  possibility  of  such  miraculous  conception, 
against  birth  from  but  one  human  parent,  it  is  to  be  said  that  certeinly, 
amid  the  scientific  advance  of  our  day,  there  ought  not  to  be  urged  any 
scientific  objection.  Such  possible  birth  is  not  athwart  the  analogy  of 
things  ;  is  rather  pointed  at  and  hinted  toward  by  the  analogies  of  sci- 
ence. Says  Domer,  ''  The  new  science  recognizes  manifold  methods  of 
propagation,  and  that  too  even  in  one  and  the  same  species."  In  a  re- 
cently published  letter  even  Professor  Huxley  declares  : 

*'  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  offer  (2  priori  to  all  the  propositions  of 
the  three  creeds.    The  mysteries  of  the  Church  are  child's  play  compared  with 
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the  mjateries  of  nature.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  more  puzzling  than 
the  necessary  antinomies  of  physical  speculation  ;  rirgin  procreation  and  resusci- 
tation from  apparent  death  are  ordinary  phenomena  for  the  naturalist  It  would 
be  a  great  error,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  i^gnostic  rejects  theology  because 
of  its  puzzles  and  wonders.  He  rejects  it  simply  because  in  his  judgment  there 
would  be  no  eyidence  sufficient  to  warrant  the  theological  propositions  even  if 
they  related  to  the  commonest  and  most  obrious  eyery-day  propositions/' 

Passing  by  Professor  Huxley's  very  singular  and  prejudiced  and  illogi- 
cat  objection,  it  is  enough  just  now  to  make  note  that  in  his  view  the  fact 
of  what  is  known  in  theology  as  the  miraculous  conception,  the  birth  of 
ofbpring  from  but  one  human  parent,  is  not  in  clash  with  scientific  sug- 
gestion and  analogy. 

And  the  resulting  human  element  in  the  person  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be 
steadily  recognized,  grasped  in  all  thought  of  Him,  its  reality  and  integ- 
rity to  be  utterly  insisted  on.  We  may  not  say  with  the  ancient  Docetie  that 
Christ's  human  body  was  but  a  phantasm  ;  nor  with  the  later  gnostic, 
Yalentinus,  that  Christ,  with  only  a  pneumatic  body,  passed  through  the 
body  of  the  Virgin  as  water  through  a  reed,  taking  up  into  itself  nothing 
of  the  human  nature  through  which  He  passed  ;  nor  may  we  say  with  the 
Apollinarians,  denying  the  integrity  of  Christ's  human  nature,  that 
Christ,  as  to  His  human  nature,  was  but  a  fragment,  possessing,  indeed, 
the  human  aiofjui  and  V^^y  ^^^  ^ith  the  place  of  the  human  Trvevfjta  sup- 
plied  and  filled  by  the  Divine  Logos.  In  no  idealizing  way  may  we  sub- 
lime Christ's  human  nature  into  mist  and  evanescence,  nor  in  any  method 
of  subtraction  may  we  cut  into  or  cut  away  its  wholeness.  The  flesh  and 
blood  into  which  He  came,  in  the  whole  usual  meaning  of  flesh  and  blood, 
were  veritable  flesh  and  blood.  The  seed  of  Abraham  He  took  upon  Him- 
self was  as  dense  and  real  as  that  which  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  him- 
self possessed.  The  painters  who  put  a  halo  around  the  head  of  the 
Christ  they  paint  have  not  painted  truly.  There  is  a  better  and  a  truer 
picture.  It  is  Holman  Hunt's  **  Shadow  of  the  Cross."  The  sUnting 
beams  of  the  westering  sun  throw  their  decaying  light  into  the  common 
carpenter's  shop  in  which  the  long  day  through  Jesus  has  been  toiling. 
The  heavy  and  rough  wooden  beam  He  has  been  fashioning  is  there  before 
Him  with  the  marks  of  His  handicraft  upon  it.  The  dibris  of  the  chips 
and  shavings  is  littering  His  feet.  The  back  which  has  been  for  so  long 
bent  over  that  tough  wood  is  strained,  wearied,  aching.  Jesus  is  lifting 
Himself,  and  throwing  back  Himself,  and  putting  Himself  in  new  posi- 
tion, and  stretching  His  arms  out,  as  any  of  us  would,  to  rest  Himself 
after  the  tenseness  and  tiredness  of  continued  exertion  of  one  sort  and  in 
one  way.  The  rude  and  usual  tools  of  an  Oriental  carpenter  hung  upon 
the  walls  of  the  poor  room  behind  Him,  are  fortuitously  grouped  into  the 
image  of  a  cross.  The  shadow  which  He  casts  upon  them  with  His  out- 
thrown  arms  makes  a  kind  of  prophecy  of  that  cross  which  is  to  be  on 
Calvary,  on  which  He  veritably  is  to  hang.  But  it  is  the  shadow  of  the 
cross  as  yet.     He  neither  sees  it  nor  regards  it*     It  is  behind  Sim.     It  it 
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not  too  much  to  say  thmt  He  m  yet  is  ignorant  of  the  destiny  to  which 
that  shadow  points.  It  is  not  He,  hat  Mary,  sitting  there  back  of  Him, 
handling  the  presents  which  the  magi  brought  Him  in  His  babyhood,  per- 
haps selecting  this  from  those  that  this  may  be  sold  to  broaden  somewhat 
the  narrowness  of  their  poverty — it  is  Mary,  having  so  many  things  to 
ponder  concerning  Him  in  her  mother*s  heart,  who  notices  that  shadow 
and  is  appalled  at  its  prophecy.  This  is  the  tmest  picture  of  the  Christ 
on  His  human  side.  This  really  tells  the  story  of  His  humanity — actual 
human  body  and  veritable  human  soul — with  the  necessary  growths,  weari- 
nesses, toilings,  ignorances,  limitations  of  that  humanity.  *'  Forasmuch, 
then,  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood.  He  also  Himself  like- 
wise took  part  of  the  same.  .  .  .  For  verily  He  took  not  on  Him  the 
nature  of  angels  ;  but  He  took  on  Him  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Wherefore 
in  all  things  it  behooved  Him  to  be  made  like  unto  His  brethren.'' 

{Tahe  eofUinusd,) 


v.— HOW  I  PREPARE  MY  SERMONS. 
Bt  Ksrr  B.  Tuppbr,  D.D.,  Dbnvkr,  Col. 

Bbforb  setting  forth  the  general  methods  of  sermon  preparation  upon 
which  I  have  decided  as  the  most  practicable  for  myself,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  two  convictions  respecting  the  Christian  minister  and 
his  work  which  have  become  stronger  and  deeper  with  my  ministerial  life, 
largely  affecting  the  character  of  my  pulpit  efforts. 

My  conviction,  first,  as  to  the  minister,  is,  that  he  should  esteem  it  his 
highest,  noblest,  most  distinctive  work  to  be  a  preacher — not  a  litterateur, 
not  a  scholar,  not  a  lecturer,  not  a  pastor  even,  but  a  preacher,  heralding 
with  all  possible  power  within  his  reach  the  message  of  €k>d  to  man.  He 
may  be  master  in  other  directions,  he  must  be  master  here.  To  this 
exalted,  divinely  ordained  work  of  proclaiming  truth  with  marked  effective- 
ness, he  should,  with  growing  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  bend  his  very  best 
energies.  No  efficiency  outside  the  pulpit  will  make  amends  for  deficiency 
in  the  pulpit.  Here  he  should  stamp  deepest  his  personality  and  influence 
widest  his  people.  Here  he  is  to  do  grandest  service  for  Gknl  and  man. 
If  there  is  one  place  the  preacher  cannot  afford  to  neglect,  that  place  is  his 
study.  Here  he  must  be  day  after  day,  both  punctually  and  regularly. 
Nothing  save  the  most  pressing  demands  should  interfere  with  his  study 
hours,  which  should  be  marked  out  as  definitely  and  observed  as  r^ularly 
by  him  as  are  banking  hours  by  the  banker.  When  the  writer  some  years 
ago  assumed  his  present  pastorate  a  minister  of  the  city  said  to  him,  *'  Two 
things,  my  brother,  enjoyed  by  you  in  your  former  pastorate  you  roust  not 
expect  here,  with  a  church-membership  of  over  a  thousand  souls  and  with 
constant  demands  on  you — namely,  regular  study  hours  and  large  Sunday 
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evening  congregations.  Yon  can  have  an  office,  not  a  stady  ;  a  fnll  honse 
in  the  morning,  but  not  at  night/'  I  felt  constrained  to  rebnke  that  min- 
ister by  replying,  ''Two  things  are  true  :  first,  the  pastor  that  hasn't 
regular  and  uninterrupted  study  hours  does  not  deserve  a  Urge  evening 
congregation  ;  and,  second,  the  pastor  that  has  is  very  likely  to  get  it" 
From  the  day  of  that  colloquy  there  has  hung  on  my  study  door  a  card 
with  these  words  printed  in  large  letters  :  ''  Studt  Hours  Dailt,  8.30 
A,M.  to  12.16  P.M.     Rbobption  Hour,  12.16  p.m.  to  12.46  p.m.     TJn- 

LK88   THB   CALL   BK   AB80LUTBLT   IMPBRATIVB,  DO    HOT  DISTURB  THB   PASTOR 

UBTiL  12.16  P.M.''  Sensible  people  heed  .the  request ;  others  are  made 
to  heed  it.  I  hold  diat  no  minister  of  the  Gospel  with  anything  like  a  full 
sense  of  responsibility  to  €K>d  and  His  Church  will  ever  enter  his  pulpit 
without  the  most  thorough  preparation  that  it  was  practicable  for  him  to 
make. 

My  conviction,  second,  as  to  the  sermons  demanded,  is,  that,  above  all, 
they  should  be  notably  popular  in  the  etymological  sense  of  that  word — 
people-adapted  and  people-reaching.  Cicero  used  to  say,  *'  I  wish  my 
eloquence  to  be  relished  by  the  people.  The  most  infallible  token  of  an 
orator  is  to  be  esteemed  as  such  in  the  opinion  of  the  people."  With  a 
view  of  adaptedness  to  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men  should  the  sermon 
be  prepared — to  young  and  old,  to  rich  and  poor,  to  learned  and  illiterate, 
to  cultured  and  unfavored.  And,  in  order  that  a  sermon  be  of  this  kind, 
it  must  be  characterixed  by  four  features  :  (1)  Sympathy  with  the  soula 
addressed  ;  (2)  conviction  of  the  truth  proclaimed  ;  (3)  picturesqueness  in 
the  presentation  of  thought,  and  (4)  the  power  of  God  back  of  and  trans- 
fused through  the  message  of  everlasting  life.  He  whose  pulpit  produc- 
tions possess  these  traits  cannot  fail  to  draw  people  to  hear  him  and  send 
them  away  from  the  sanctuary  better  men  and  women. 

My  first  preparation  for  sermon-making  each  day  consists  in  a  horse- 
back ride  of  an  hour  just  after  breakfast.  In  our  clear  Colorado  climate 
such  recreation  is  feasible  almost  the  year  around.  During  these  quiet 
daily  rides  alone  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  fine  opportunities  are  afforded 
for  meditation  for  working  up  and  developing  Bible  themes,  for  gathering 
material  for  sermons  from  mountain  and  plain  and  other  helpful,  stimulat- 
ing mental  exercise.  From  an  invigorating  horseback  or  bicycle  ride  the 
minister  goes  into  his  study  with  his  whole  being  keyed  to  a  fine  pitch. 

Entering  my  study  daily  (Sunday  and  Monday  excepted)  punctually  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  make  it  a  rule,  first  of  all,  to  read  a  few 
verses  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Testaments,  generally  choosing  those  por- 
tions  that  have  relation  to  some  subject  upon  which  I  am  to  speak  on  the 
following  Lord's  Day.  This  is  followed  by  the  perusal  of  a  short  portion 
of  the  English  Bible,  which,  with  prayer,  is  read,  not  in  a  critical,  but  in 
a  devotional  spirit.  I  plunge  then  into  hard  work  ;  before  me  pleasurable 
and  profitable  duties.  It  is,  say,  Tuesday.  This  day  and  Wednesday  I 
am  to  devote  to  next  Sunday  morning's  sermon,  as  Thursday  and  Friday 
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to  Sandaj  eTening's  diacourae.  For  some  days,  perhaps  weeks,  the  sub- 
ject to  be  discussed  has  been  more  or  less  in  my  mind.  I  begin  now  to 
grapple  with  it  in  earnestness.  Before  consultation  with  any  commentary, 
and  aftc»r  careful  examination  of  the  text  in  the  original  language,  I  mark 
out  a  crude  analysis.  The  text,  let  us  say,  is  Titus  ii.  4  :  *'  He  gave 
Himself  for  us,"  etc.  A  brief  introduction,  perhaps,  on  different  theo- 
ries of  Christ's  death.  The  truth  as  to  this  awful  and  touching  tragedy 
told  in  the  text.  It  was  a  Divine  sacrifice.  The  simplest  analysis  is  :  I. 
A  Sacrifice  Voluntary,  **  He  gave  Himself.  II.  A  Sacrifice  Personal, 
"  He  gave  HitMelf:'  III.  A  Sacrifice  Substitutionary,  **  For  us." 
IV.  A  Sacrifice  Purposeful;  **  That  He  might  redeem  and  purify 
...  a  people  zealous  of  good  works^*  :  (1)  Redemption  ;  (2)  Purifi- 
cation ;  (3)  Consecration.  Thus  far  the  '^  skeleton"  has  been  formed. 
This  must  be  filled  out,  clothed,  made  presentable.  After  having 
done  my  best  without  helps  I  turn  now  to  my  library.  There  are  the 
works  of  some  of  our  most  valued  commentators  ;  what  do  they  say 
on  the  text  under  discussion  ?  These  I  consult  and  confirm  or  change 
my  interpretation  of  the  text,  as  the  case  may  be.  Besides  these  com- 
mentaries there  is  shelf  after  shelf  before  me  of  sermons  from  the  masters 
of  the  pulpit,  from  Augustine  and  Chrysostom  through  Tillotson  and 
Howe  down  to  Robertson,  Beecher,  and  MacLaren.  Have  any  of  them  a 
discussion  relating  to  the  theme  under  consideration  ?  I  look,  I  get  a 
good  thought  or  quotation.  I  make  a  note  of  it  on  my  *'  skeleton"  page 
which  note  is  to  be  filled  out  to  morrow  when  I  clothe  the  skeleton  with 
flesh  and  blood.  In  another  case  in  my  library  is  a  collection  of  works 
on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  on  sociological  problems,  on  scientific 
matters,  on  practical  every-day  questions.  Is  there  anything  there  I  can 
seize  upon  to  strengthen  or  to  embellish  my  sermon,  now  in  preparation  ? 
Well  acquainted  with  my  library,  it  does  not  take  long  to  answer  these 
questions.  My  ''  Index  Rerum"  also  renders  valuable  service  at  times, 
for  in  it  I  have  made  analyses  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  the  library, 
as  well  as  references  to  the  most  helpful  articles  read  in  magazines  and 
reviews.  Above  all,  the  blessed  Word  of  God  has  given  inspiration  and 
guidance. 

By  the  time  these  steps  have  been  taken,  Tuesday  morning  and  two 
hours  of  Tuesday  afternoon  (each  afternoon  two  hours  I  devote  to  study 
and  one  and  a  half  hours  to  visiting)  have  been  consumed.  Thus  far  the 
''  analysis"  has  been  made  out  and  some  *'  filling"  done,  an  addition  here 
and  there  from  references  to  books,  from  historical  illustrations  that  natu- 
rally suggest  themselves,  from  personal  experiences,  from  contact  with 
people.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  writing  out  of  my  thoughts  in  a 
more  elaborate  form,  for,  though  never  using  a  note  when  speaking,  I 
write  in  full  all  my  sermons  with  a  twofold  view  of  improving  style  and 
of  preserving  for  future  use  all  sermonic  material. 

Wednesday  morning  comes.     The  usual  horseback  ride  is  taken  and  the 
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study  again  entered  at  nine  o'clock.  Five  hoars  of  this  day  are  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  completion  of  the  Sunday  morning  sermon.  The  ^'  skeleton*' 
is  taken  np  and  the  '*  filling  out*'  commences.  At  a  single  sitting,  before 
lunch,  most  of  the  sermon  is  written,  except  where  there  is  a  note  of  illus- 
tration or  quotation  from  others,  which  is  to  be  inserted  later.  (My  plan 
is  to  write  only  on  every  other  page  of  mj  paper,  leaving  the  opposite 
page  for  material  from  other  sources  than  my  own  mind  which  may  be 
available.)  Seldom  does  five  o'clock  Wednesday  afternoon  find  my  next 
Sunday  morning's  sermon  unfinished.  Half  the  week  is  gone,  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  my  engagements  that  half  my  work  should  be  accomplished. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  about  the  same  process  as  just  related  is  gone 
tnrough  with  in  the  preparation  of  the  Sunday  evening  sermon.  This 
latter  sermon,  however,  is,  as  a  general  thing,  not  so  difficult  to  prepare 
as  the  former.  It  is  more  popular  in  character.  As  illustrative  of  this, 
take  the  present  series  of  Sunday  night  sermons  by  the  writer  :  '*  The 
Gambling  Evil,"  "  The  Drink  Evil,"  **  The  Divorce  Evil,"  "  Municipal 
Reform,"  **  Political  Reform,"  **  Industrial  Reform,"  **  The  Church  and 
Education,"  **  The  Church  and  State,"  **  The  Church  and  the  Liquor 
Traffic,"  **  The  Immigrant,"  "  The  Criminal,"  *•  The  Pauper." 

As  yet  nothing  has  been  said  of  Saturday.  How  is  that  day  spent  ? 
Generally  in  miscellaneous  reading,  as  are  parts  of  each  evening  in  the 
week,  but  sometimes  in  completing  some  study  or  sermon  which  has 
been  interrupted  during  the  week.  These  interruptions  will  come — now  a 
funeral,  now  a  wedding,  now  a  lecture,  now  an  address  at  college  or  ban- 
quet, in  and  out  of  town  ;  and  so  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  ''  save  up"  Sat- 
urday, in  which,  when  necessary,  to  do  unfinished  business,  or,  if  there 
be  none  of  this,  to  devote  the  day  largely  to  general  reading.  John  Wes- 
ley used  to  say,  **  I  am  always  in  haste,  but  never  in  a  hurry."  The 
busy  pastor  who  has  not  definite  spare  time  each  week  reserved  for  emer- 
gencies will  always  be  ^Mn  a  hurry,"  and  oftentimes  compelled  to  enter 
his  pulpit  feeling  that  he  has  been  '  *  driven"  to  the  hist  moment,  and  this 
consciousness  will  take  from  him  that  calmness  and  composure  before  his 
audience  which  argue  self-control,  reserve  force,  nmstery  of  the  situation, 
and  impart  to  a  speaker  so  attractive  and  commanding  an  element  of 
power. 

**  How  do  I  prepare  my  sermons?"  By  seeking  to  keep  my  body 
strong  and  fresh,  my  mind  full  and  active,  my  sympathy  with  truth  and 
men  deep  and  tender,  my  knowledge  of  the  Word  rich  and  increasing,  my 
study  hours  earnest  and  profitable,  and  my  spirit  in  touch  with  God  and 
the  higher  things  of  the  eternal  world. 


SoicB  preachers  claim  that  they  preach  best  when  they  think  least 
And  the  audiepces  that  think  least  agree  best  with  them. — Stttckenberp, 
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VI. -LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  FROM  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 

Bt  Williah  Hates  Wabd,  D.D.,  New  York  Cmr. 

The  Babylokian  Creation  Stort. 

While  there  has  been  discovered  a  very  complete  Babylonian  account  of  the 
Flood,  there  have,  as  yet.  been  only  fragmentary  accounts  discovered  of  the 
Babylonian  story  of  the  creation.  Two  fragments  have  been  known  ever  since 
George  Smith  published  his  ^  Chaldean  Genesis, "  but  the  late  discovery  of  a  third 
fragment,  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches,  differing  somewhat  from  the  others  and  adding 
some  particulars,  makes  it  necessary  to  oomblne  them  anew,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  biblical  account  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

This  last  one  of  the  three  discovered  is,  like  one  of  the  others,  a  part  of  an 
incantation— that  Is,  it  was  not  written  to  give  an  account  of  creation,  but  as  an 
introduction  to  a  formula  to  be  repeated  at  the  dedication  of  the  great  temple  of 
Borsippa,  to  invoke  the  protection  of  Merodach  and  the  other  beneficent  gods,  and 
to  drive  away  the  malevolent  deities.  So  to  what  Is  called  the  Cuthfean  tablet  of 
the  creation  there  Is  appended  a  prayer  for  the  protection  of  the  writer.  There 
is,  however,  one  quite  full  story  of  the  creation,  often  translated  since  it  was  first 
published  by  Mr.  Smith,  which  appears  to  have  been  written  purely  for  Its  literary 
and  mythological  purpose.  It  Is  on  seven  tablets,  corresponding  in  number  with 
the  seven  days  of  the  €(enesis  story,  although  there  Is  no  direct  Identification  of 
these  seven  columns  with  the  seven  days  of  the  week.  Tet  the  number  is  sig- 
nificant. 

Calling  this  seven-tablet  story  of  the  creation  the  Assyrian  story,  because  the 
fragments  came  from  the  library  of  King  Assurbanipal,  of  Assyria,  and  because 
It  probably  was  modified,  at  least  in  its  first  chapter  or  tablet,  by  the  later  and 
more  philosophical  notions  of  the  Assyrians,  we  find  that  it  begins  with  a  time 
when  nothing  existed  but  the  primeval  ocean,  the  great  abyss,  under  the  name  of 
TIamat,  the  same  as  the  tMm^  the  deep  abyss  of  Cton.  1.  2,  over  whose  darkness 
the  Spirit  of  God  hovered.  But  this  abyss  is  soon  personified  under  the  form  of 
a  vast  feminine  mother  of  all  disorder  and  chaotic  productions.  At  this  time 
there  were  no  gods,  no  heavens,  and  no  earth.  This  agrees  precisely  with  the 
Genesis  account,  if  we  translate  it  as  we  probably  should.  "  When  God  began 
to  create  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  then  the  earth  was  Without  form  and  void, 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,"  etc.,  the  heavens  and  earth  being 
produced  from  the  deep.  Then,  continues  the  Assyrian  story,  the  primeval 
Divine  pidrs  were  produced,  Ijakhma  and  I^akhama,  and  Ansar  end  E[l8ar,  or  the 
upper  and  lower  heavens.  These  gods  are  not  further  known,  but  the  existence 
of  a  town  named  Bethlehem,  meaning  very  likely  the  House  of  Lakhma,  indicates 
that  the  name  of  the  god  may  have  been  known  also  In  Palestine.  These  primeval 
deities  had  long  existed,  like  Uranos  and  Gala,  in  Greek  mythology,  before  the 
production  of  the  three  great  gods— Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea— who  correspond  to  the 
great  Ghreek  triad,  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Neptune.  This  much  Is  told  by  the  frag- 
ment which  remains  of  the  first  chapter. 

The  second  chapter  Is  entirely  lost,  except  a  few  words,  but  the  third  chapter 
opens  a  long  story  which  utterly  fails,  except  in  its  grand  result  in  Genesis.  It 
Is  the  contest  between  these  later  gods  and  TIamat,  the  chaotic  abyss,  the  serpent, 
for  the  possession  of  the  world.  This  Is  developed  in  a  very  dramatic  form. 
Merodach,  the  son  of  Es,  was  the  champion  of  the  gods,  was  besought  by  them,  and 
armed  by  them,  to  accept  the  task.  The  result  was  the  overthrow  and  slaughter 
of  TIamat  and  the  subjection  of  her  followers.    From  her  sUa  ha  made  the  upper 
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finnament,  and  fastened  above  it  the  upper  waten,  and  settled  the  bounds  of  the 
ooean,  and  built  above  the  heavens  the  home  of  the  great  gods.  This  stoiy  oocu* 
pies  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  chapters. 

These  three  chapters  correspond  to  tlie  first  and  second  day  of  the  Genesb 
account  and  i>art  of  the  third.  The  first  chapter  of  the  Assyrian  story  befaig 
merely  introductory,  that  may  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning,  and  the  six  remaining 
chapters  must  be  compared  with  the  six  creatiye  days  of  Genesis;  and  the  Assyrian 
account  is  now  one  chapter  in  advance,  its  fourth  (or  third,  omitting  the  introduc- 
tion) carrying  us  as  far  as  the  second  day  of  Genesis,  whfle  its  descriptioii  of  the 
gathering  of  the  seas  together  carries  us  over  two  verses  in  the  third  day. 

The  fifth  tablet  corresponds  entirely  to  the  fourth  day  of  Genesis.  The  con- 
steliations  of  stars  are  created,  the  poles,  the  planets,  and  the  moon.  In  the  por- 
tion thus  far  recovered  nothing  is  said  of  the  sun.  Possibly  it  was  mentioned  in 
the  lost  portion,  and  possibly  it  was  entirely  omitted  because  Merodach,  the 
creator,  was  himself  identified  with  the  sun.  The  purpose  of  the  moon  in  defin- 
ing the  week  and  the  month  is  distinctly  mentioned.  We  might  expect  the  sun 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  way  as  defining  the  year  ;  and,  indeed,  in  a  l»oken 
line  the  sun  is  mentioned,  apparently  as  approached  by.  the  moon  at  the  time  of 
the  new  moon. 

The  sixth  tablet  is  entirely  lost  It  is  probable  that  it  corresponded  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  day  of  Ctonesis  (the  creation  of  plants)  and  to  the  fifth  day  (the 
creation  of  fishes  and  birds) ;  for  the  small  fragment  of  the  seventh  tablet  corre- 
sponds to  the  sixth  day  of  Genesis,  and  mentions  the  creation  of  both  cattle  and 
beasts  of  the  field  and  creeping  things.  This  would  natuially  be  followed,  as  in 
Genesis,  by  the  creation  of  man,  but  that  is  lost  However,  in  hynuis  to  Merodach 
he  is  spoken  of  as  the  creator  of  man,  and  in  another  text  quoted  by  Professor 
Sayce  it  is  said,  curiously  enough,  of  the  seven  evil  spirits,  "  The  woman  from 
the  man  do  they  bring  forth."  Taking  it  all  through,  the  parallelism  of  the  two 
accounts,  biblical  and  Assyrian,  is  remarkable,  the  six  days  of  the  one  corre- 
sponding with  considerable  exactness  in  order  and  nature  with  the  six  chapters 
of  the  Assyrian  story  following  the  introductory  chapter. 

The  Cutheean  tablet  is  brief,  being  only  part  of  an  incantation.  Hare  not 
Merodach,  but  Nergal,  the  sun-god  of  Cutha,  is  the  creator.  The  first  part  is 
lost  Here  we  have  a  picture  of  the  crude  creations  of  the  primal  gods,  the  prog- 
eny of  Tiamat,  monsters  of  the  abyss,  animals  with  bird  bodies  or  men  with 
raven  faces,  with  their  seven  kings,  against  whom  the  younger  gods  first  fought 
unsuccessfully ;  but  the  story  is  incomplete,  and  nothing  is  added  to  what  was 
learned  from  the  fuller  account. 

The  new  tablet  discovered  by  Mr.  Pinches,  while  an  incantation  and  too  brief, 
is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  in  two  languages*  the  old  Sumero-Akltadian  and  the 
Semitic  Babylonian.  The  others  were  only  in  the  latter  language.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable gain  now  to  find  this  story  in  the  older  language,  which  strengthens  the 
conclusion  previously  arrived  at,  that  the  basis  of  the  story  is  of  extreme  antiquity, 
even  though  it  was  edited  for  Assurbanipal  in  the  seventh  century  b.c. 

It  begins,  like  the  Assyrian  account,  with  the  beginning,  before  the  abode  of 
the  gods  had  been  made,  or  a  plant  had  been  produced,  or  a  dty  built  I  use 
Pinches's  translation  in  the  last  volume  of  the  new  series  of  *'  Records  of  the 
Past"  : 

''  The  glorious  house,  the  house  of  the  gods,  in  a  glorious  place  had  not  been 
made  ;  a  plant  had  not  been  brought  forth,  a  tree  had  not  been  created ;  a  brick 
had  not  been  laid,  a  beam  had  not  been  shaped  ;  a  house  had  not  been  built,  a 
city  had  not  been  constructed." 

It  proceeds  to-enumerate  the  ancient  dties  and  their  temples,  Neffer,  Erech  and 
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Eridu,  not  jet  built ;  nor  ** the  whole  of  the  lands,  the  sea  also."  Then  there 
was  "  a  stream  hi  the  sea,"  and  In  that  day  Eridu  and  Babylon  were  built,  with 
their  temples.  The  gods  were  made  and  the  spirits  of  the  earth.  The  next  im- 
portant passage  must  be  giTen  entire  : 

"  Merodach  bound  together  a  foundation  before  the  waters ;  he  made  dust,  and 
poured  it  out  with  tlie  flood.  The  gods  were  to  be  caused  to  sit  in  a  seat  of  joy 
of  heart  He  made  mankind.  Amru  [Ishtar]  made  the  seed  of  mankind  wiUi 
him.  He  made  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  living  creatures  of  the  desert.  He 
made  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  set  them  in  their  place.  Well  proclaimed  he 
their  name.  <^rass,  the  marsh  plant,  the  reed,  and  the  forest  he  made.  He  made 
the  Terdure  of  the  plain,  the  lands,  the  marsh,  the  thicket  also  ;  oxen,  the  young 
of  the  steer,  the  cow  and  her  calf,  the  sheep  of  the  fold ;  meadows  and  forests 
also.  The  goat  and  the  gazelle  he  set  therein.  Lord  Merodach  on  the  sea-shore 
raised  a  bank." 

The  text  here  becomes  fragmentary*  but  it  continues  with  the  account  of  the 
building  of  Neffer  and  firech  and  their  temples. 

This  is  cTidently  a  very  reduced  account,  made  for  the  dedication  of  a  temple, 
of  the  creation.  Its  peculiarity  is  accounted  for  by  the  purpose  of  the  incanta- 
tion, and  is  the  emphasis  put  on  the  building  by  Merodach  of  the  first  ancient 
cities  and  temples  of  Babylonia.  But  this  is  for  us  a  matter  of  less  importance 
than  the  enumeration  of  other  objects  of  creation,  and  especiaUy  of  man,  in 
whose  creation  he  had  the  aid  of  Ishtar,  suggesting  the  curious  plural  of  Genesis, 
"  Let  us  make  man."  Though  ck>  brief,  the  account  is  comprehensiye.  It  in- 
cludes the  new  greater  gods,  the  land,  the  sea  bounded  by  its  banks,  the  heaven 
above,  which  implies,  but  does  not  mention,  the  firmament  and  heavenly  bodies, 
mankind,  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth  (birds  and  fishes  not  mentioned),  rivers,  fields, 
forests,  and  finally  cities  and  temples.  We  may  say  that  we  have,  combining  this 
with  the  other  accounts,  a  sufficiently  full  Babylonian  story  of  the  creation,  lack- 
ing only  what  we  much  desire,  the  detailed  account  of  the  creation  of  man  and 
woman. 


SERMONIC    SECTION. 


LBnSU    TUOUSUTS    AIH)    SVMES*  ^^Pi'^'ss^on  ^^  the  words  of  Luther,  * '  Dm 

^QHg^  Wort  ffom  Kreue/**    How  singularly  it 

^^  warms  our  souls  I    **  The  Word  ol  the 

{F^rom  the  Qohnan.)  ^j,^  ,.  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  expression  in 

TUB  CROSS.  the  Qerman  language  which  in  such 

QuAin^r,  D.D..  Dibi«5T0b  or  the  «U«»t  Mow.  and  the  prophets.  Christ 

Tio»ix)oiCAL    SEioNABT  AT  WiT-  ««»"'•  *postle8  have  taught  as  these 
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words  do.    The  Bible  from  the  first 

word  in  Genesis  to  the  last  word  in  Rev- 

For  the  word  qf  the  erou  is  to  them  thai     elation  can  in  its  entirety  in  no  better 

are  perishing,  foolishne$B;  but  unto  us     way  be  characterized,  both  as  to  its 

tohieh  are  being  sa/ped,  it  is  the  power     depth  and  its  simplicity,  than  by  this 

qf  Ood.^1  CJor.  L  18.  term,  "  The  Word  of  the  Cross."    The 

Bible  is  also,  indeed,  the  Word  of  the 

''THsWordof  the  Cross"— how  beau-     Manger,  also  the  Word  of  the  Crown, 

tif  ul  and  grand  is  the  Gorman  of  this     as  also  the  Woid  of  Paradise,  both  the 

^Dr.  <^iuuidt  Dowpmchot  from  the  historic     P^^ndise  lost  on  earth  and  the  Paradise 

po^  made  frnmons  by  lAther.  regained  in  heaven ;  but  it  is  the  Cross 
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which  unites  the  Manger  and  the  Crown, 
heaven  and  earth ;  it  is  the  Croes  which 
is  the  centre  of  all  that  is  in  the  Bible ; 
all  other  things  are  subordinated  and 
secondary,  the  Gross  is  the  one  and  the 
all.  It  indeed  signifies  something  when 
we  call  the  Bible  the  Word  of  the  Man- 
ger, or  the  Word  of  the  Crown,  or  the 
Word  of  the  Fall,  or  the  Word  of  Eter- 
nal Life  ;  but  it  signifies  everything,  as 
far  as  human  language  can  convey  such 
thought,  to  say  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the 
Word  of  the  Cross. 

I.  "The  Word  of  the  Cross  is  foolish- 
ness to  them  that  are  perishing,  but  un- 
to us  which  are  being  saved,  it  is  the 
power  of  God. 

••  The  Word  of  the  Cross*'— how  are 
we  to  understand  this?  Has  the  Cross 
also  words  which  it  can  utter  7  Is  not 
the  Croes  dumb,  speechless  wood  ?  Can 
wood  preach?  Most  assuredly;  for 
when  men  are  silent  even  the  stones  cry 
oat.  Whoever  has  stood  in  front  of 
one  of  our  grand  cathedrals,  that  of 
Cologne,  or  the  Minster  of  Straasburg, 
not  as  a  tourist  but  as  a  Christian,  he 
certainly  has  heard  a  powerful  sermon 
from  the  speechless  stones  of  these  sa- 
cred and  massive  buildings,  a  sermon 
that  proclaims  to  him :  "  Oh  soul,  if 
thou  wouldst  find  thy  salvation,  seek  it 
not  at  the  hands  of  a  creature ;  lay 
aside  what  Is  of  the  earth  and  raise  thy- 
self above  the  realm  of  nature."  And 
just  as  stones  can  speak,  so,  too,  the 
metal  of  our  church-bells  can  preach. 
We  must  ever  be  giatef  ul  to  our  grand 
German  poet,  Schiller,  that  he  has 
translated  the  ffreat  and  solemn  sermon 
of  the  church-bell  into  German  for  us 
in  his  Lied  ton  der  Olocke,  Indeed,  if 
we  only  care  we  can  hear  sermons  from 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  from  the  birds  in 
the  air,  from  the  vine  and  the  grain  of 
the  field,  from  the  hills  and  the  valleys, 
:rom  the  stars  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heavens,  and  from  the  raging  billows 
of  the  deep.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  great,  holy,  and  wonderful  harmony 
of  the  spheres  of  nature  which  re-echo 
through  the  times  and  ages  the  Kffrie 
EleUon  and  the  JMidvfah.    The  nat- 


ural man  has  not  the  ability  or  oigan  to 
understand  this  ;  it  is  foolishness  in  his 
sight,  and  he  cannot  penetrate  it ;  but 
the  spiritually  inclined  man,  who  has 
experienced  the  Hephatha  of  the  Lord, 
listens  and  barkens  and  hears  it  and 
feels  it  in  his  soul.  Paul  was  a  spirit- 
ual man,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  heard  the  Croes  of  his  Saviour  speak, 
and  that  he  ascribes  to  this  Cross  tho 
power  of  God. 

The  Cross  then  really  spoke  after  it 
had  been  raised  up  on  Calvary,  and  the 
King  with  His  crown  of  thorns  had 
been  nailed  to  it  as  the  Lamb  of  Gk>d 
that  bore  the  sin  of  the  world.  "  But 
He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions. 
He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
Him;  and  with  His  stripes  we  are 
healed*'  (Isa.  liii.  6)— this  is  the  sermon 
of  the  Cross.  To  the  one  thief  on  the 
Cross  who  was  perishing  this  Word  of 
the  Cross  of  Cslvary  was  foolishness, 
and  in  his  death  he  ridiculed  the  cruci- 
fied Mediator ;  but  to  the  other  thief, 
who  was  being  saved,  this  Word  of  the 
Cross  was  a  power  of  God,  who  brought 
him  forgiveness  of  sin  and  eternal  life 
in  Paradise. 

We  have  crosses  on  our  church-stee- 
ples, on  our  altars,  and  in  our  closets 
of  prayer.  In  many  Christian  countries 
we  find  crosses  at  the  roadsides.  For- 
merly there  was  a  crucifix  In  every 
school-room,  in  every  hall  of  justice 
and  court-room,  as  a  sign  and  a  testi- 
mony that  in  none  other  salvation  is 
to  be  found,  and  that  no  other  name 
has  been  given  to  men  whereby  they 
can  be  saved,  but  only  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.  For 
the  unregenerated,  who  were  walking 
in  their  own  way  to  perdition,  such  a 
witness  and  testimony  of  the  Cross  was 
embarrassing  and  foolish,  and  for  this 
reason  they  tried  gradually  to  remove 
tho  cross  from  all  public  places.  But 
to  us  who  would  gladly  be  saved,  such 
a  cross,  wherever  we  find  it,  brings  the 
salvation  of  heavenly  greetings  which 
revive  the  soul,  and  we  counsel  and 
act,  teach  and  learn,  work  and  pray  all 
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the  better  with  our  eyes  and  hearts  di- 
rected toward  the  cross. 

The  cross  is  f  oond  in  the  cemeteries 
on  the  graves  of  our  beloved  dead»  and 
we  hope  that  when  we  ourselves  are 
dead  and  buried  that  our  bodies,  too, 
will  sleep  in  the  shadow  of  the  cross. 
The  crosses  in  our  cities  of  the  dead, 
although  they  have  no  tongue  or 
speech,  are  nevertheless  eloquent 
preachers.  They  preach  to  us  that  we 
have  been  redeemed  from  guilt  and 
death  not  with  gold  and  silver,  but 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  as  the 
innocent  and  spotless  Lamb  of  God. 
Such  words  of  these  crosses  are  foolish- 
ness to  those  that  are  lost.  They  would 
rather  say  with  a  modem  writer : 
"  Place  no  cross  upon  my  grave,  neither 
of  stone  nor  of  iron.  That  vision  of 
blood  and  suffering  has  always  vexed 
my  soul ;  as  also  that  the  world,  so 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  God  and  so  full 
of  happiness  on  all  sides,  should  have 
selected  as  the  symbol  of  its  faiUi  a 
culprit's  cross  V*  But  to  us,  who  are 
saved  in  faith  and  by  grace,  who  have 
been  reconciled  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  have  thereby  also  been  sanc- 
tified, the  cross  at  the  grave  is  a  source 
of  strength  and  consolation  from  on 
high.  For  we  read  on  the  cross  the 
golden  words :  Christ  Jesus  the  cruci- 
fied has  taken  away  the  power  of  death, 
and  has  brought  forth  to  the  light  of 
day  life  and  immortality. 

Oh,  thou  still  and  yet  clearly  heard 
Word  of  the  Cross  !  We  are  foolish  to 
despise  or  scorn  you.  God  help  us  that 
we  may  gladly  hear  and  learn  and  es- 
teem as  sacred  the  sermon  which  the 
Cross  preaches. 

IL  It  is  also  true  that  the  Woid  of 
the  Cross  would  not  have  been  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  us,  had  It 
not  been  that  pious  missionaries  many 
centuries  ago  preached  to  our  ances- 
tors this  glorious  Word,  and  had  not 
we,  as  their  heirs,  from  our  earliest 
youth  had  it  to  read  in  the  Bible,  and 
heard  it  preached  by  pious  pastors  and 
shepherds.  That  we  have  the  Word 
of  the  Cross  we  owe  to  the  power  of 


the  Word  concerning  the  Cross,  the 
Scriptures,  and  their  interpretation  in 
evangelical  preaching.  The  Cross  and 
the  Bible  are  closely  connected,  just 
as  are  the  pearls  and  the  shells,  like 
morning  gleam  and  morning  dew,  like 
the  spring  and  the  singiog  lark.  The 
Cross  is  the  sum  of  the  Bible ;  the  Bible 
is  the  book  of  the  Cross.  The  Cross  is 
the  sign  of  salvation,  and  the  Bible  con- 
tains the  records  of  salvation.  The 
Cross  Is  our  banner,  and  the  Bible  is 
our  banner  carrier.  The  Cross  and  the 
Bible— God  has  joioed  them  together, 
and  they  shall  not  be  put  asunder; 
they  shall  continue  to  be  one,  mutually 
demanding  and  complementing  each 
other.  The  dignity  of  the  Cross  is 
touched,  the  power  of  the  Cross  is 
weakened,  when  and  if  the  Bible,  the 
Word  of  the  Cross  is  deprived  of  its 
supremacy,  and  is  compelled  to  divide 
Its  spiritual  auUiority  with  legends, 
with  traditions,  with  Vatican  bulls  and 
decrees.  The  Evanisrelical  Church  es- 
teems both  in  equal  honor,  the  Cross 
and  the  Bible ;  and  if  we  would  make 
a  picture  of  the  Evangelical  Church  we 
must  paint  her  as  a  modest  bride  lean- 
ing upon  the  Cross  and  with  the  Bible 
in  her  hand. 

The  Bible,  the  Word  that  treats  of 
the  Cross,  is  regarded  by  the  unbeliev- 
ing world  with  the  same  disdain  that  it 
looks  upon  the  Cross.  The  same  per- 
sons who  antagonize  the  Cross  also  an- 
tagonize the  Bible.  Those  who  regard 
the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ  as  foolishness 
are  ever  ready  to  condemn  the  Bible 
that  testifies  of  the  salvation  in  the  cru- 
cified and  risen  Lord.  The  Bible,  they 
mockingly  tell  us,  is  not  a  Divine  book, 
but  an  antiquated  volume,  which  can 
no  longer  satisfy  men,  but  at  best  prove 
acceptable  to  children,  and  even  for 
these  it  can  no  longer  be  used,  since  it 
speaks  so  plainly  on  all  subjects  and 
calls  things  by  their  right  names.  The 
Bible,  the  word  concerning  the  Cross, 
is  foolishness  to  those  who  are  lost. 

But  to  us  who  are  to  be  saved  the  be- 
loved Bible  is  a  power  of  God.  For  us 
did  the  holy  men  of  old  write,  moved  by 
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the  Holy  Ghost  We  would  be  willing, 
if  it  were  necessary,  to  give  up  all  the 
libraries  of  the  world  for  the  sixty -five 
canonical  books  of  the  two  Testaments. 
To  us  the  Bible  is  the  most  beautiful 
flower  in  the  whole  world,  full  of  the 
savor  of  life  unto  life,  as  the  Epiphany 
star  which  is  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and  a 
light  on  our  way.  We  put  the  Bible 
into  the  hands  of  our  children  as  the 
best  book  in  the  world  for  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  little  ones.  When 
the  son  of  the  house  with  a  thousand 
masts  sails  out  upon  the  ocean  of  life, 
we  cry  out  to  him:  "Wherewithal 
shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way? 
By  heeding  thereto  according  to  thy 
word* '  (Ps.  cziz.  9^.  When  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  as  a  bride  departs  from 
the  threshold,  with  tears  in  our  eyes  at 
the  parting  we  give  her  a  Bible  and  in- 
scribe in  it  the  words  :  ^*  Mary  kept  all 
these  sayings,  pondering  them  in  her 
heart"  (Luke  ii.  19).  The  favorite  gift 
to  a  newly -married  couple  is  the  Word 
that  speaks  of  the  Cross.  For  us  men, 
in  the  midst  of  the  heat  and  toil  of  the 
day,  the  Bible  is  the  fountain  that 
cools  and  refreshes ;  for  the  sisters  in 
the  faith,  who  have  Martha  cares  and 
Martha  concerns  of  the  house  and  the 
hearth,  the  Bible  furnishes  the  best  oil 
for  their  lamps,  the  balsam  for  their 
wounds.  The  lonely  ones  advancing 
in  years,  the  widows  and  the  elderly 
maidens,  find  in  the  Word  their  com- 
fort, that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  with  them, 
even  if  they  have  no  other  protector,  to 
the  end  of  their  days.  Ajid  those  that 
have  reached  the  evening  of  life,  the 
venerable  saints  who  have  fought  the 
good  fight  of  faith  and  have  completed 
their  course,  those  to  whom  time  is  like 
eternity  and  eternity  like  time,  these 
read  the  Bible  as  the  heir  reads  the 
father's  last  will  and  testament.  Joy- 
fully, full  of  happiDess,  for  after  a  lit- 
tle they  shall  enter  upon  their  long- 
promised  inheritance. 

Ohy  the  fools  and  dreamers  who  pro- 
test against  the  Word  of  the  Cross  and 
against  the  Word  concerning  the  Cross. 
Against  such  Protestantism  good  Lord 


protect  us.  Indeed,  only  remove  the 
Cross  from  the  world  and  take  away 
the  Bible  and  the  Cross  with  it,  and 
then  an  will  become  midnight  and  dark- 
ness, and  this  midnight  would  be  de- 
struction. But  the  Ood  who  has  given 
the  Bible  also  preserves  the  Bible.  He 
has  made  provision  that  only  one  single 
tree  should  grow  up  into  heaven,  and 
that  tree  is  the  Cross.  Happy  he  who 
lives  and  dies  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Cross,  for  when  he  departs  the  words 
reach  him  from  the  Crucified  :  "  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  this  day  yet  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  Paradise."  Provisions 
have  been  made  that  when  heaven  and 
earth  pass  away  the  Word  of  the  Cross 
shall  remain,  and  shall  remain  forever, 
although  in  eternity  it  shall  become  the 
Word  of  the  Crown.  For  this  is  the 
Alpha  and  the  Om^ga  of  the  Bible : 
through  the  Cross  to  the  crown.    Amen. 


TBI  BIBUBBIOnOH  AS  A  FOUNDA. 
nOH  FACT  OF  TBI  QOSPSL. 

Bt  AlezaicderMaclaben,  D.D.  [Bap- 
tist], Manchester,  Englaio). 

/  deUwred  unto  you,  firgi  of  aU,  UuU 
tohich  1  alio  received,  how  that  Ohriit 
died  for  our  nm  a^coording  to  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  that  He  woe  buried;  and 
that  He  roee  again  the  third  day  ac- 
cording to  the  Soripturee,'—!  Cor.  xv. 
8,4. 

Cbkistm AS  Day  is  probably  not  the 
true  anniversary  of  the  Nativity ;  but 
Easter  is  certainly  that  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. The  season  is  appropriate.  In 
the  climate  of  Palestine  the  firstfruits 
of  the  harvest  were  ready  a^  the  Pass- 
over for  presentation  in  the  Temple. 
It  was  an  agricultural  as  well  as  a  his- 
torical festival ;  and  the  connection  be- 
tween that  aspect  of  the  feast  and  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord  is  in  tlie  apos- 
tle's mind  when  he  says,  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  chapter,  that  Christ 
is  "risen  from  the  dead  and  become 
the  firstfruits  of  them  that  slept. ' ' 

In  our  colder  climate  the  season  is  no 
less  appropriate.     The  "life  reorient 
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out  of  dust"  which  shows  itself  to^y 
in  eyery  bursting  leaf -bud  and  spring- 
ing flower  is  Nature's  parable  of  the 
spring  that  awaits  man  after  the  winter 
of  death.  No  doubt,  apart  from  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  yearly  mira- 
cle kindles  sad  thoughts  in  mourning 
hearts*  and  suggests  bitter  contrasts  to 
those  who  sorrow,  haying  no  hope. 
But  the  graye  in  the  garden  has  turned 
eyery  blossom  into  a  smiling  prophet 
of  the  Resurrection. 

And  so  the  season,  illuminated  by  the 
event,  teaches  us  lessons  of  hope  that 
"  we  shall  not  all  die."  '  Let  \is  turn, 
then,  this  morning,  to  the  thoughts  nat- 
urally suggested  by  the  day,  and  the 
great  fact  which  it  brings  to  each  mind, 
and  confirmed  thereafter  by  the  miracle 
that  is  being  wrought  round  about  us. 

I.  First,  then,  in  my  text,  I  would 
have  you  note  the  facts  of  Paul's  Gos- 
pel. 

"First  of  all  .  .  .  I  deUvered"  these 
things.  And  the  "first"  not  only 
points  to  the  order  of  time  in  the  proc- 
lamation, but  to  the  order  of  impor- 
tance as  welL  For  these  initial  facts  are 
the  fundamental  facts,  on  which  all  that 
may  follow  thereafter  is  certainly  built 
Now  the  first  thing  that  strikes  me  here 
is  that,  whatever  else  the  system  un- 
folded in  the  New  Testament  is,  to  be- 
gin with  it  is  a  simple  record  of  histori- 
cal fact.  It  becomes  a  philosophy,  it 
becomes  a  religious  system  ;  it  is  a  rev- 
elation of  God ;  it  is  an  unveiling  of 
man ;  it  is  a  body  of  ethical  precepts. 
It  is  morals  and  philosophy  and  relig- 
ion all  in  one ;  but  it  is  first  of  all  a 
story  of  something  that  took  place  in 
the  world. 

If  that  be  so,  there  is  a  lesson  for  men 
whose  work  it  is  to  preach  it.  Let 
them  never  forget  that  their  business  is 
to  insist  upon  the  truth  of  these  great, 
supernatural,  all-important,  and  funda- 
mental facts,  the  death  and  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.  They  must 
evolve  all  the  deep  meanings  that  lie 
in  them ;  and  the  deeper  they  dig  for 
their  meanings  the  better.  They  must 
open  out  the  endless  treasures  of  con- 


solation and  enforce  the  omnipotent 
motives  of  action  which  are  wrapped 
up  in  the  facts;  but  howsoever  far 
they  may  carry  thehr  evolving  and  their 
application  of  them,  they  will  neither 
be  faithful  to  their  Lord  nor  true  stew- 
ards of  their  message  unless,  clear  above 
all  other  aspects  of  their  work,  and  un- 
derlying an  other  forms  of  their  minis- 
try, there  be  the  unfaltering  proclama- 
tion—'*  first  of  all,"  midst  of  all,  last  of 
aU— "  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  Scriptures,"  and  "  tliat 
He  was  raised  again  according  to  the 
Scriptures." 

Note,  too,  how  this  fundamental  and 
original  character  of  the  gospel  which 
Paul  preached,  as  a  record  of  facts, 
makes  short  work  of  a  great  deal  that 
calls  itself  *<  liberal  Christianity"  in 
these  days.  We  are  told  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  be  a  very  good  Christian 
man,  and  reject  the  supernatural,  and 
turn  away  with  incredulity  from  the 
story  of  the  Resurrection.  It  may  be 
so,  but  I  confess  that  it  puzzles  me  to 
understand  how,  if  the  fundamental 
character  of  Christian  teaching  be  the 
proclamation  of  certain  facts,  a  man 
who  does  not  believe  those  facts  has  the 
right  to  call  himself  a  Christian. 

Note,  further,  how  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  *  explanation  involved  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  facts  which  turns 
them  into  a  gospel.  Mark  how  "  that 
Chriit  died,"  not  Jwa%,  It  is  a  great 
truth,  that  the  man,  our  Brother,  Jesus, 
passed  through  the  common  lot,  but 
that  is  not  what  Paul  says  here,  though 
he  often  says  it.  What  he  says  is  that 
<*  Christ  died."  Christ  is  the  name  of 
an  office,  into  which  is  condensed  a 
whole  system  of  truth,  declaring  that 
it  is  He  who  is  the  Apex,  the  Seal,  and 
ultimate  Word  of  all  Divine  revelation. 
It  was  the  Ohi^t  that  died ;  unless  it 
was,  the  death  of  Jesus  is  no  gospel. 

"He  died  for  our  sins."  Now,  if 
the  apostle  had  only  said  **  He  died  for 
us,"  that  might  conceivably  have  meant 
that,  in  a  multitude  of  different  ways 
of  example,  appeal  to  our  pity  and 
compassion  and  the   like.  His  death 
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was  of  use  to  mankind.  But  when  he 
says  **He  died  f&r  our  nns/*  I  take 
leave  to  think  that  that  expression  has 
no  meaning,  unless  it  means  that  He 
died  as  the  expiation  and  sacrifice  for 
men's  sins.  I  ask  you,  in  wliat  intelli- 
gible sense  could  Christ  **die  for  our 
sins*'  unless  He  died  as  bearing  their 
punishment  and  as  bearing  it  for  us  ? 
And  then,  finally,  '*  He  died  and  rose 
.  .  .  according  to  the  Scriptures,"  ful- 
filling the  Divine  purposes  revealed 
from  of  old. 

To  the  fact  tliat  a  man  was  crucified 
outside  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  ''  and 
rose  again  the  third  day/'  which  is  the 
narrative,  there  are  added  these  three 
things— the  dignity  of  the  Person,  the 
purpose  of  His  death,  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Divine  intention  manifested  from 
of  old.  And  these  three  things,  as  I 
said,  turn  the  narrative  into  a  gospeL 

So,  brethren,  let  us  remember  that, 
without  all  tliree  of  them,  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  nothing  to  us,  any  more 
than  the  death  of  thousands  of  sweet 
and  saintly  men  in  the  past  has  been, 
who  may  have  seen  a  little  more  of  the 
supreme  goodness  and  greatness  than 
their  fellows,  and  tried  in  vain  to  make 
purblind  eyes  participate  in  their  vis- 
ion. Do  you  think  that  these  twelve 
fishermen  would  ever  have  shaken  the 
world  if  they  had  gone  out  with  the 
story  of  the  Cross  unless  they  had  car- 
ried along  with  it  the  commentary 
which  is  included  in  the  words  which 
I  have  emphasized  ?  And  do  you  sup- 
pose that  the  type  of  Christianity  which 
slurs  over  the  explanation,  and  so  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  the  facts, 
will  ever  do  much  in  the  world,  or  will 
ever  touch  men  ?  Let  us  liberalize  our 
Christianity  by  all  means,  but  do  not 
let  us  evaporate  it ;  and  evaporate  it 
we  surely  shall  if  we  falter  in  saying 
with  Paul,  "  1  declare,  first  of  all.  that 
which  I  received,"  how  that  the  death 
and  resurrection  were  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  Christ  **  for  our  sins, 
according  to  the  Scriptures."  These 
are  the  facts  which  make  Paul's  gospel. 

II.  Now  1  ask  you  to  look,  in  the 


second  place,  at  what  establishes  the 
facts. 

We  have  here,  in  this  chapter,  a  state- 
ment very  much  older  than  our  existing 
written  gospels.  This  epistle  is  one  of 
the  four  letters  of  Paul  which  nobody 
that  I  know  of— with  two  quite  insig- 
nificant exceptions  In  modem  times — 
has  ever  ventured  to  dispute.  It  is  ad- 
mittedly the  writing  of  the  apostle, 
written  before  the  gospels,  and  in  all 
probability  within  flve-and-twenty  years 
of  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion.  And 
what  do  we  find  alleged  by  it  as  the 
state  of  tUngs  as  its  date?  That  the 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  subject  of  universal 
Christian  teaching,  uid  was  accepted 
by  all  the  Christian  communities.  Its 
evidence  to  that  fact  Is  undeniable ;  be- 
cause there  was  in  the  early  Christian 
Church  a  very  formidable  and  large 
body  of  bitter  antagonists  of  Paul's, 
who  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
have  convicted  him,  if  they  could,  of 
any  misrepresentation  of  usual  notion, 
or  divergence  from  the  usual  type  of 
teaching.  So  we  may  take  it  as  unde- 
niable that  the  representation  of  this 
chapter  is  historically  true ;  and  that 
within  five-and-twenty  years  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  every  Christian 
community  and  every  Christian  teacher 
believed  in  and  proclaimed  the  fact  of 
the  Resurrection. 

But  if  that  be  so,  we  necessarily  are 
carried  a  great  deal  nearer  the  Cross 
than  five-and-twenty  years;  and,  in 
fact,  there  is  not,  between  the  moment 
when  Paul  penned  these  words  and  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  a  single  chink  in  the 
history  where  you  can  insert  such  a  tre- 
mendous innovation  as  the  full-fledged 
belief  In  a  resurrection  coming  in  as 
something  new. 

I  do  not  need  to  dwell  at  all  upon  this 
other  thought,  that,  unless  the  belief 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  risen  from  the 
dead  originated  at  the  time  of  HiSvdeath, 
there  would  never  have  been  a  Church 
at  all.  Why  was  it  that  they  did  not 
tumble  to  pieces  ?  Take  the  nave  out 
of  the  wheel,  and  what  becomes  of  the 
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spokes?  A  dead  Christ  could  never 
have  been  the  basis  of  a  living  Church. 
If  He  had  not  risen  from  the  dead,  the 
stoiy  of  His  disciples  would  have  been 
the  same  as  that  which  Gamaliel  told 
the  Sanhedrim  was  the  story  of  all 
former  pseudo-Messiahs,  such  sb  tliat 
man  Theudas.  ''  He  was  slain,  and  as 
many  as  followed  hbn  were  dispersed 
and  came  to  naught.  '*  Of  course  I  The 
existence  of  the  Church  demands,  as  a 
pre-requisite,  the  initial  l)elief  in  the 
Resurrection.  I  think,  then,  that  the 
contemporaneousness  of  the  evidence  Is 
sufficiently  established. 

What  about  its  good  faith  ?  I  sup- 
pose that  nobody,  nowadays,  doubts 
the  veracity  of  these  witnesses.  Any- 
body that  knows  an  honest  man  when 
he  sees  him.  anybody  that  has  the  least 
ear  for  the  tone  of  sincerity  and  the  ac- 
cent of  conviction,  must  say  they  may 
have  been  fanatics,  they  may  have  been 
mistaken,  but  one  thing  is  clear  as  sun- 
light, they  were  not  false  witnesses  for 
God. 

What,  then,  about  their  competency  ? 
Their  simplicity  ;  their  ignorance  ;  their 
slowness  to  believe  ;  their  stupor  of  sur- 
prise when  the  fact  first  dawned  upon 
them,  which  they  tell  not  with  any  idea 
of  manufacturing  evidence  in  their  own 
favor,  but  simply  as  a  piece  of  history, 
all  tend  to  make  us  certain  that  there 
was  no  play  of  a  morbid  imagination, 
-  no  hysterical  turning  of  a  wi^  into  a 
fact,  on  the  part  of  these  men.  The 
sort  of  things  that  they  say  they  saw 
and  experienced  are  such  as  to  make 
any  such  supposition  altogether  absurd. 
Long  conversations,  appearances  ap- 
pealing to  more  than  one  sense,  appear- 
ances followed  by  withdrawals  ;  some- 
times in  the  morning ;  sometimes  in  the 
evening ;  sometimes  at  a  distance,  as 
on  the  mountain  ;  sometimes  close  by, 
as  in  the  chamber ;  to  single  souls  and 
to  multitudes.  Fancy  five  hundred 
people  all  at  once  smitten  with  the  same 
mistake,  imagining  that  they  saw  what 
they  did  not  see  1  Miracles  may  be 
difficult  to  believe,  they  are  not  half  so 
difficult  to  believe  as  absurdities.    And 


this  modem  exj^lanation  of  the  faith  in 
the  Resurrection  I  venture  respectfully 
to  designate  as  absurd. 

But  there  is  one  other  point  to  which 
I  would  like  to  turn  for  a  moment ;  and 
that  is  that  little  clause  in  my  text  that 
•'  He  was  buried.  *  *  Why  does  Paul  fai- 
troduce  that  among  his  facts?  Possi- 
bly in  order  to  affirm  the  reality  of 
Christ's  death  ;  but  I  think  fur  another 
reason.  If  it  be  true  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  laid  in  that  sepulchre,  a  stone's 
throw  outside  the  city  gate,  do  you  not 
see  what  a  difficulty  that  fact  puts  in 
the  way  of  disbelief  or  denial  of  His 
Resurrection  ?  If  the  grave— and  it 
was  not  a  grave,  remember,  like  ours, 
but  a  cave,  with  a  stone  at  the  door  of 
it,  that  anybody  could  roll  away  for  en- 
trance—if the  grave  wasthere.  why,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  did  not  the 
rulers  put  an  end  to  the  pestilent  heresy 
by  saying,  "  Let  us  go  and  see  if  the 
body  is  there  ?" 

Modem  deniers  of  the  Resurrection 
may  fairly  be  asked  to  front  this  thought 
—if  Jesus  Christ's  body  was  in  the  sep- 
ulchre how  was  it  possible  for  belief  in 
the  Resurrection  to  have  been  origi- 
nated, or  maintained  ?  If  His  body  was 
not  in  the  grave,  what  had  become  of 
it  ?  If  His  friends  stole  it  away  then 
they  were  deceivers  of  the  worst  type 
in  preaching  a  resurrection ;  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  that  hypothesis 
is  ridiculous.  If  His  enemies  took  it 
away,  for  which  they  had  no  motive, 
why  did  they  not  produce  it,  and  say. 
^  There  is  an  answer  to  your  nonsense  ! 
There  is  the  dead  man  !  Let  us  hear 
no  more  of  this  absurdity  of  His  having 
risen  from  the  dead  ?" 

"  He  died  .  .  .  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  He  was  buried."  And 
the  angels'  word  carries  the  only  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  which  it  proclaims, 
"  He  is  not  here- He  is  risen." 

I  take  leave  to  say  that  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  is  established  by 
evidence  which  nobody  would  ever  have 
thought  of  doubting  unless  for  the  the- 
ory that  miracles  were  impossible.  The 
reason  for  disbelief  is  not  the  deficiency 
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of  the  evidence,  but  the  bias  of  the 
judge. 

III.  And  now  I  have  no  time  to  do 
more  than  touch  the  last  thooght.  I 
have  tried  to  show  what  establishes  the 
facts.  Let  me  remind  you,  in  a  sen- 
tence or  two,  what  the  facts  establish. 

I  by  no  means  desire  to  suspend  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  for  Christianity 
on  the  testimony  of  the  eye-witnesses 
to  the  Resurrection.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  ways  of  establishing  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  besides  that,  upon 
which  I  do  not  need  to  dwell  now. 
But,  taking  this  one  specific  ground 
which  my  text  suggests,  what  do  the 
facts  thus  established  prove  ? 

Well,  the  first  point  to  which  I  would 
refer,  and  on  which  I  should  like  to  en- 
laige,  if  I  had  time,  is  the  bearing  of 
Christ's  resurrection  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  miraculous.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  impossibility  of  miracle 
and  the  like.  It  upsets  the  certainty 
and  fixedness  of  the  order  of  things, 
and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  Jesus  Christ 
has  risen  from  the  dead  ;  and  that  opens 
a  door  wide  enough  to  admit  all  the 
rest  of  the  €k)8pel  miracles.  It  is  of  no 
iiae  paring  down  the  supernatural  in 
Christianity,  in  order  to  meet  the  prej- 
udices of  a  quasi-scientific  scepticism, 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  go  the  whole 
length,  and  give  up  the  Resurrection. 
There  is  the  turning-point  The  ques- 
tion is.  Do  you  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead  ;  or  do  you  not  7  if 
your  objections  to  the  supernatural  are 
valid,  then  Christ  is  not  risen  from  the 
dead ;  and  you  must  face  the  conse- 
quences of  that.  If  He  is  risen  from 
the  dead,  then  you  must  cease  all  your 
talk  about  the  impossibility  of  miracle, 
and  be  willing  to  accept  a  supernatural 
revelation  as  €kxl's  way  of  making  Him- 
self known  to  man. 

But,  further,  let  me  remind  you  of 
the  bearing  of  the  Resurrection  upon 
Christ's  work  and  claims.  If  He  be 
lying  in  some  forgotten  grave,  and  if 
all  that  fair  thought  of  His  having  burst 
the  bands  of  death  is  a  blunder,  then 
there  was  nothing  in  His  death  that  had 


the  least  bearing  upon  men's  sin.  and  it 
is  no  more  to  me  than  the  deaths  of 
thousands  in  the  past.  But  if  He  be 
risen  from  the  dead,  then  the  Resurrec- 
tion casts  back  a  light  upon  the  Cross, 
and  we  imderstand  that  His  death  is 
the  life  of  the  world,  and  that ""  by  His 
stripes  we  are  healed." 

But,  further,  remember  what  He  said 
about  Himself  when  He  was  in  the 
world— how  He  claimed  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  ;  how  He  demanded  absolute 
obedience,  implicit  trust,  supreme  love, 
how  He  identified  faith  in  Himself  with 
faith  in  God— and  consider  the  Resur- 
rection as  bearing  on  the  reception  or 
rejection  of  these  tremendous  claims. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  brought 
sharp  up  to  this  alternative— Jesus 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  was  de- 
clared by  the  Resurrection  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  with  power ;  or  Jesus 
Christ  has  not  risen  from  the  dead— and 
wliat  then?  Then  He  was  either  de- 
ceiver or  deceived,  and  In  either  case 
has  no  right  to  my  reverence  and  my 
love.  We  may  be  thankful  that  men 
are  illogical,  and  that  many  who  reject 
the  Resurrection  retain  reverence,  gen- 
uine and  deep,  for  Jesus  Christ.  But 
whether  they  have  any  right  to  do  so 
is  another  matter.  I  confess  for  my- 
self that,  if  I  did  not  beUeve  that  Jesus 
Christ  had  risen  from  the  dead,  I  should 
find  it  very  hard  to  accept,  as  an  exam* 
pie  of  conduct,  or  as  religious  teacher, 
a  man  who  had  made  such  great  claims 
as  He  did,  and  had  asked  from  me  what 
He  asked.  It  seems  to  me  that  He  is 
either  a  great  deal  more,  or  a  great  deal 
less,  than  a  beautiful  saintly  soul.  If 
He  rose  from  the  dead  He  is  much 
more ;  if  He  did  not,  I  am  afraid  to  say 
how  much  less  He  is. 

And,  finally,  the  bearing  of  the  Res- 
urrection of  Jesus  Christ  upon  our  own 
hopes  of  the  future  may  be  suggested. 
It  teaches  us  that  life  has  nothing  to  do 
with  organization,  but  persists  apart 
from  the  body.  It  teaches  us  that  a 
man  may  pass  from  death  and  be  unal- 
tered in  the  substance  of  his  being  ;  and 
it  teaches  us  that  the  earthly  house  of 
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our  tabernacle  may  be  faahkmed  like 
unto  the  glorious  house  in  which  He 
dwells  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
There  is  no  other  absolute  proof  of  im- 
mortality but  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

If  we  accept  with  all  our  hearts  and 
minds  Paul's  Qospel  in  its  fundamental 
facts,  we  need  not  fear  to  die,  because 
He  has  died,  and  dying  has  been  the 
death  of  death.  We  need  not  doubt 
that  we  shall  live  again,  because  He 
was  dead  and  is  alive  for  evermore. 
This  Samson  has  carried  away  the  gates 
on  His  strong  shoulders,  and  death  is 
no  more  a  dungeon,  but  a  passage.  If 
we  rest  ourselves  upon  Him,  then  we 
can  take  up,  for  ourselves  and  for  all 
that  are  dear  to  us  and  have  gone  be- 
fore us,  the  triumphant  song,  '*  Oh  I 
Death,  where  is  thy  sting  V  "  Thanks 
be  to  Qod,  which  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 


THS  BlSmi  LOBD  THE  OEBISTIAlirS 
HOPE. 

Easteb  SsRicoN  BT  Pastor  J.  E.  H. 
Meier,  D.D.  [Lutheran],  Head 
Court  Preacher  and  Member  op 
THE  Consistory  at  Dkesdkn. 

Bleaed  be  the  Oodand  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jeeui  Chriet,  which  according  to  Hie 
abundant  mercy  JuUh  begotten  us  again 
unto  a  lively  hope  by  tfie  reeurreetion  of 
Jeeue  Christ  from  t/te  dead,  etc.  —1  Pet. 
i.  8-9. 

Beloved  in  the  Lord  t  "  Blessed  be 
the  €k>d  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  With  these  words  of  joyful 
thanksgiving  and  Jubilee  the  apostle 
begins  our  magnificent  Easter  epistolary 
lesson,  and  his  words  are  re-echoed  in 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord  and  in 
every  believing  Christian  heart  that  has 
experienced  the  life-giving  power  of 
the  risen  Lord,  and  has  felt  within  itself 
the  dawn  of  the  Easter  morn  with  its 
brilliant  light  of  grace  expelling  the 
darkness  of  sin,  the  night  of  sorrow,  the 
ni^t  of  death  and  the  grave.  Blessed 
be  God  that  we  have  not  only  a  season 


of  Passion,  a  Good  Friday,  but  also  an 
Easter  Day ;  blessed  be  God  that  tlie 
sun  which  went  down  blood-red  on  Mt 
Calvary  has  again  arisen  as  the  Easter 
sun  which  removes  all  tears,  and  that 
our  gracious  God  in  heaven  has  pro- 
nounced his'*  Amen*'  to  the  great  double 
promise  of  the  Lord  concerning  an 
Easter  on  earth  and  an  Easter  in  lieaTen 
—viz.,  •*  I  Uve,  and  ye  too  shall  Mve  !" 
The  response  to  this  promise,  however, 
is  the  hallelujah  of  redeemed  mankhid 
that  resounds  from  the  open  grave  of 
the  Lord.  Since  the  time  when  Peter 
first  sent  out  his  **  Blessed  be  God"  into 
the  Christian  world  and  has  sung  his 
Easter  psalm  in  our  text,  this  song  of 
songs  of  the  risen  Lord,  and  this  great 
Easter  victory,  his  sentiments  have  been 
echoed  and  re-echoed  through  all  ages 
in  the  Christian  Church.  ''Death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  Hell,  where  is  thy 
victory?"  is  the  triumphant  Easter 
hymn  which  the  Apostle  Paul  in  im- 
heard-of  boldness  of  faith  challenges 
the  powers  of  darkness  of  this  world  to 
a  contest  with  the  blessed  world  and 
death-subduing  certainty  of  life  which 
is  found  in  the  risen  Lord.  It  is  the 
same  Paul  who  would  ever  have  re- 
mained a  Saul  if  there  had  been  no 
Easter.  "  Christ  is  risen.'*  These  are 
the  words  of  the  old,  deep  and  heart-felt 
Easter  hymn  of  the  Church  from  the 
days  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  ' '  Christ 
lay  in  the  bonds  of  death,  into  which 
He  entered  for  our  sins.*'  These  are 
the  words  of  Luther  in  the  heroic 
strength  of  his  faith,  out  of  which  comes 
the  morning  dawn  of  a  new  Easter  for 
Christianity.  '*  Arise,  my  heart,  and 
learn  what  this  day  has  taken  place." 
This  is  the  joyful  lay  of  that  gifted 
singer  Paul  Gerhard  amid  the  woes  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  and  in  the  time 
of  the  deepest  decay  of  Evangelical 
Christianity,  the  days  of  rationalistic 
unbelief,  the  pious  Gtollert  sings :  **  Jesus 
lives,  and  with  Him  I,  too,  live.  Death, 
where  are  thy  terrors?"  The  funda- 
mental thought  of  all  of  our  Easter 
hynms  is  that  of  Joyful  victory,  of  death 
and  world-conquering  Christian  hope. 
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which  has  arisen  out  of  the  great  Easter 
deed.  This  hope  is  the  crown  of  Easter, 
and  its  light  is  shed  over  the  entire  cele- 
bration, and  is  constantly  flashing 
through  our  epistle.  And  Uie  strength 
arising  from  this  hope  we  certainly 
stand  in  need  of  in  such  times  as  these, 
when  factors  and  forces  are  at  work  by 
the  thousands  that  would  deprive  the 
Christian  of  this  comfort.  This  hope 
shall  then  be  the  banner  under  which 
the  believer  marches,  shall  be  the  flag 
of  victory  to  which  all  flock  who  gather 
around  the  risen  Saviour. 

ThA  Risen  Lord  the  Christianas  Hope. 

I.  The  ground  of  this  hope. 

n.  The  power  of  this  hope. 

III.  The  destiny  of  this  hope. 

I.  Beloved  I  "  Blessed  be  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  according  to  His  great  mercy  begat 
us  again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  res- 
urrection of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead."  With  this  full  choid  Peter  be- 
gins his  hymn  of  praise  in  exaltation  of 
the  great  fast  of  Easter,  of  the  glori- 
ous resurrection  of  the  Lord  in  victory 
over  the  dark  reign  of  sin,  of  the  dawn 
of  the  new  day  of  life.  In  advancing 
years,  nearly  three  decades  after  that 
first  great  Easter  morn,  Peter  wrote 
this  epistle  ;  and  yet  the  praise  of  God's 
ihercy  in  that  wonderful  deed  is  still  as 
exuberant  as  though  the  account  were 
written  on  the  first  Easter  day  of  his- 
tory and  under  the  immediate  impres- 
sion of  the  miracle  itself. 

The  manher,  however,  in  which  the 
great  Easter  work  of  therLord  has  trans- 
formed the  whole  world  is  seen  from 
the  words  of  the  apostle  :  "  Qtodi  begat 
us  again  unto  a  living  hope."  Yea, 
begotten  again  unto  a  living  hope! 
Nobody  had  experienced  this  to  a  deeper 
degree  than  Peter,  the  apostle  who  had 
passed  through  that  most  sorrowful 
Easter  morning,  who  had  despaired  be- 
neath the  cross,  and  had  been  crushed 
by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  his  own 
guilt,  the  guilt  of  a  denial  of  his  Lord, 
with  which  in  the  last  night  he  had 
saddened  the  heart  of  his  Master  and 


had  weighed  it  down  with  a  heavy 
burden.  And  when  the  Easter  mom 
came  and  the  incredible  miracle  had 
taken  place,  wlien  Peter  had  heard  the 
salutation  of  the  risen  Lord,  who  greet- 
ed him  before  He  greeted  His  mother 
Mary  and  the  beloved  disciple  John, 
him,  the  fallen  disciple,  who  had  denied 
Him,  and  had  bestowed  upon  him  the 
glance  of  His  eye  of  grace  and  love, 
then  it  was  that  his  deep  sorrow  was 
converted  into  the  blessed  joy  of  know- 
ing that  he  again  had  a  Saviour  and 
could  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  His 
grace.  The  disciple  himself,  as  it  were, 
had  again  arisen  from  the  dead  with 
his  risen  Lord ;  he  himself  had  become 
a  new  man,  who  experienced  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  the  power  of  a  new  life, 
regenerated  through  Easter  unto  a  liv- 
ing hope.  The  echo  of  his  experience 
and  words  is  heard  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Christians  at  all  places  and  times. 
Thanks  be  to  God  that  we  have  a  living 
hope  and  not  a  dead  and  dying  earthly 
hope,  which  can  end  only  in  faflure  to 
satisfy  the  struggles  after  the  highest 
ideals  and  possessions  of  life,  and  can 
never  solve  the  problems  of  existence 
and  of  the  grave !  Thanks  be  to  God 
that  we  have  a  hope  which  does  not 
wither  and  decay,  no  matter  how  rapidly 
youth  and  beauty  and  strength  disap- 
pear and  the  lights  of  this  world  go  out 
one  by  one  t  Gkxi  be  thanked  that  we 
have  a  hope  which  knows  not  only  of 
a  decreasing  but  also  of  an  increasing 
life,  which  in  the  midst  of  the  world  of 
evil  and  unhappiness  grows  inwardly 
day  by  day  to  increase  our  Joy  and  hap- 
piness, and  constitutes  the  first  rays  of 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  of  eternal  bliss  ; 
the  only  real  hope  amid  the  deceptive 
hopes  of  this  world  !  What  contrasts 
are  presented  to  our  eyes  in  the  experi- 
ences of  mankind  I  The  deep  chasm 
between  ancient  and  modem  heathen- 
ism, between  educated  and  ignorant 
heathenism,  on  the  one  side,  and  Chris- 
tianity on  the  other.  In  this  contrast 
we  see  especially  how  the  Gospel  is  a 
religion  of  hope,  while  hopelessness  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  heathen  sys- 
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terns  of  worship.  **  Without  hope  and 
without  God,  '*  is  the  picture  which  the 
apostle  draws  of  heathenism.  And  how 
this  type  of  hopelessness  is  spreading  in 
the  midst  of  Christianity,  a  hopeless- 
ness which  knows  nothing  of  elevation 
and  exaltation,  but  only  of  destruction, 
nothing  of  reconciliation  with  God,  but 
only  of  final  destruction,  which  teaches 
only  the  philosophy  of  the  enjoyment 
of  life  to  its  greatest  extent,  and  at  the 
grave  and  in  the  face  of  eternity  has  no 
words  of  comfort  or  consolation  to  offer 
to  the  inquiring  and  yearning  heart ; 
has  no  Easter  joy  of  promised  life  and 
bliss  to  present.  And,  in  fact,  if  we 
know  nothing  of  the  beyond,  have  no 
ends  beyond  the  grave,  and  see  in 
earthly  enjoyment  the  highest  ideais  of 
man  created  in  the  image  of  God ;  if 
man  is  only  to  be  cast  back  and  forth 
on  the  waves  of  time,  then  nothing  is 
left  except  absolute  hopelessness,  which 
is  the  self-condemnation  of  heathenism. 
If  there  is  no  eternal  life  beyond  the 
clouds,  then  all  that  God  has  spoken  to 
man  of  eternity  is  a  dream  and  a  vision 
merely. 

Therefore,  thanks  be  to  God  that  we 
have  a  living  and  a  sure  hope,  which 
is  not  the  vaporings  of  an  empty  imag- 
ination or  the  beautiful  dream  of  phan- 
tasy, is  not  based  on  merely  human 
hopes  and  longings  for  a  better  world 
beyond  the  stars.  Such  a  basis  of  hope 
would  be  unsatisfactory  and  prove  a 
sore  delusion  in  the  face  of  eternity  and 
the  judgment.  The  Cliristian  can  say, 
'*  I  knato  in  whom  I  believe. "  And  this 
certainty  of  eternal  life  has  been  given 
us  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead,  by  which  deed 
God's  eternal  mercy  has  been  trans- 
planted into  this  world  of  sin  and  death, 
and  has  bestowed  life  and  grace  on 
mortal  man  and  has  conquered  the  dark 
and  dismal  powers  of  Satan.  Now  the 
veil  in  the  temple  has  been  rent  which 
separated  mankind  from  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  heart  of  the  Father,  and  has 
opened  the  way  to  the  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Now  Jesus  has  broken  down 
the  portals  of  death  and  has  cleared  the 


way  to  eternal  life.  Christ  has  become 
the  Prince  of  Life,  who  could  step  into 
the  midst  of  the  world  of  death  with  the 
words :  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life,"  and  could  utter  the  challeng- 
ing words  :  "  I  have  power  to  give  life 
and  to  take  life.*'  Therefore  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Him  to  have 
remained  in  death  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
for  man  to  have  escaped  death  without 
Him.  He  has  become  the  author  of  a 
new  life,  has  become  the  guarantee  that 
eternal  life  is  here  for  nil  who  in  faith 
will  accept  it  from  the  hands  of  a  merci- 
ful God  ;  for  the  blessings  of  the  resur- 
rection are  only  for  those  whose  hearts 
have  been  converted  to  the  faith  and 
service  of  the  risen  Lord.  Without  an 
Easter  in  our  hearts  the  Easter  in  his- 
tory and  in  the  Scriptures  is  nothing. 
The  evidence  within  our  hearts  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  certainty  of  Christ's 
resurrection.  Scarcely  any  fact  in  his- 
tory is  80  well  demonstrated  by  the  best 
of  evidences  as  is  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Yet  all  these  external 
evidences  will  not  convert  the  heart  or 
fill  it  with  a  blessed  hope  unless  the 
miracle  of  Christ's  resurrection  has  taken 
place  in  the  heart  also ;  unless  Christ 
has  become  a  living  reality,  a  new  life 
and  light  in  our  words,  works,  and 
thoughts. 

IL  Further,  Peter  exhorts  that  the 
power  of  this  hope  should  make  itself 
felt  and  should  endure  the  test  of  faith. 

The  power  and  strength  of  Easter 
hope  we  see  in  the  man  who  has  penned 
our  text,  in  Peter  himself.  When  he 
wrote  these  lines  what  a  world  of  ex- 
perience lay  behind  him,  what  a  path 
of  thorns  and  martyrdom  he  had  passed 
over,  what  dangers,  disgrace,  sufferings 
and  torture,  as  a  result  of  which  experi- 
ence alone  he  has  been  able  to  speak  80 
comforting  and  consolingly  to  the  cross- 
bearer  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  as  ho 
does  in  this  present  epistle.  And  yet 
after  all  these  years  of  suffering  for  the 
cause  he  maintains,  how  joyful  and 
grand  is  the  Easter  message  with  which 
the  apostle  here  salutes  us !    The  Easter 
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faith  in  the  Lord  who  has  conquered 
death  is  a  lining  power  within  him« 
strengthening  heart  and  soul  and  life, 
and  giving  wings  to  his  soul  to  soar  in 
the  realms  of  spiritual  Joy  and  bliss. 
In  the  furnace  of  trials  and  afflictions 
the  power  of  the  Easter  hope  is  tested 
and  cleaned  of  all  impure  dements. 
"Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice,  though 
now  for  a  little  while,  if  need  be,  ye 
hare  been  put  to  grief  in  manifold  temp- 
tations, that  the  proof  of  your  faith, 
being  more  precious  than  gold  that  per- 
isheth,  though  it  be  proved  by  fire, 
might  be  found  unto  praise  and  glory 
and  honor  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ."  It  isonly  in  the  lightof  Easter 
that  we  can  understand  the  cross  of 
Christ,  who  has  taught  us  the  royal 
road  through  suffering  to  glory,  through 
the  cross  to  the  crown.  Amid  the 
light  of  the  Easter  sun  how  the  dark, 
black  cross,  the  martyr  wood  of  the 
curse,  shines  out  as  a  sign  of  the  honor 
and  of  the  victory  of  faith,  as  a  trans- 
figuration I  In  the  light  of  Easter,  in 
the  light  of  the  blessed  future  which  it 
reveals  to  us,  we  now  for  the  first  time 
understand  our  cross  and  suffering  as  a 
school  in  which  the  loving  hand  of  God 
has  placed  us  in  order  to  train  and  edu- 
cate us  for  right  citizenship  in  heaven, 
for  which  none  are  prepared  who  have 
not  been  tried  as  if  by  fire.  We  do  not 
believe  in  a  purgatory  after  death ;  the 
ret^l  purgatory  is  found  on  this  side  of 
the  grave,  the  purgatory  of  repentance, 
the  purgatory  of  trials  and  temptations, 
in  which  all  the  impure  elements  in  our 
spiritual  life  are  to  be  melted  away,  so 
that  our  faith  can  be  tested,  as  is  gold 
by  fire,  and  shine  forth  all  the  more 
brightly.  Yet,  however  great  the  trials 
may  be  and  however  hot  this  fire  may 
be,  the  apostle  in  the  midst  of  it  has  his 
words  of  consolation ;  it  is  suffering 
only  "  for  a  little  while,  if  need  be." 
And  this  "  need  be"  is  not  the  hifliction 
of  an  immutable,  iron-handed  fate,  but 
the  paternal  will  of  a  loving  Qod  and 
Father ;  and  however  long  the  suffer- 
ings may  continue,  it  is  but  a  hand's 
length  compared  with  the  endless  en- 


durance of  eternity  and  its  bliss.  The 
great,  dark  mystery  on  which  the  an- 
cient world  reflected  and  studied,  and 
which  none  of  its  philosophers  could 
solve,  the  mystery  of  the  existence  of 
evil  and  suffering  in  this  world,  this 
mjTstery  has  now  been  solved  in  the 
light  of  Easter,  according  to  which  suf- 
fering leads  to  glory,  and  in  the  educa- 
tional process  inaugurated  by  the  provi- 
dence of  Qod  is  intended  only  for  our 
good.  A  hopeless  and  comfortless  pes- 
simism may  lament  and  complain  even 
to  the  extent  of  blaspheming  our  Qod 
on  account  of  the  ills  and  woes  in  this 
world,  yet  the  Christian  sees  in  all  this 
the  rays  of  the  sun  of  grace  shining 
into  his  heart  and  life,  and  showing 
him  at  the  end  of  life's  work  and  toil 
the  blessedness  of  eternity,  if  he  will 
persevere  in  faith  and  in  humility  and 
in  constancy  and  in  obedience. 

And  let  this  comfort  strengthen  all 
those  who  are  suffering  under  the  dis- 
pensations of  an  all- wise  and  all -good 
Qod.  Abide  and  endure.  After  Pas- 
sion and  Qood  Friday  comes  Easter, 
even  if  in  the  life  of  most  people  a 
longer  time  than  a  few  days  intervene 
between  their  Gk)od  Friday  and  their 
Easter,  as  was  the  case  between  the  first 
Good  Friday  and  the  first  Easter. 
Through  Passion  to  Easter.  Let  this 
be  our  comfort  amid  all  our  passion  suf- 
ferings and  struggles  through  which 
we  as  Christians  must  go.  Look  to  the 
Easter  sun  and  its  glorious  rising ! 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  was 
there  a  darker  hour  of  woe  and  death 
than  in  that  hour  when  on  Gk)od  Friday 
the  Lord  of  all  died.  Yet  on  Easter  He 
arose  again  and  became  the  flrstfruits 
of  them  that  were  asleep.  This  Is  the 
source  of  a  new  living  power  in  the 
Christian's  life  and  work.  It  is  the 
power  of  life  that  emanates  from  Christ 
the  risen  Lord,  the  power  of  an  Easter 
faith  and  an  Easter  hope. 

III.  How  glorious  the  destiny  of  this 
hope,  which  is  also  the  destiny  and  pur- 
pose of  all  the  afflictions  through  which 
the  Church  and  her  members  must  pass. 
This  destiny  or  aim  of  our  Easter  hope 
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aboTe  in  our  Father's  house,  where 
after  the  storms  of  life  there  shall  be 
eternal  rest—who  can  describe  it  ?  All 
our  descriptions  are  like  the  prattling 
of  babes.  However  deeply  we  here  on 
earth  already  draw  our  strength  from 
the  living  fountain  of  Qod's  grace, 
there  above  and  beyond  this  life  it  will 
be  ten  thousand  times  more  the  case. 
What  has  been  ours  here  is  only  the 
flrstfruits  of  the  abundant  harvest  that 
shall  be  ours  beyond  the  grave,  an  in- 
heritance eternal  in  heaven,  as  the  apos- 
tle says.  Yea,  there  has  been  deposited 
for  us  in  heaven,  in  a  place  of  security 
more  firm  than  any  «ifety  vault  built 
by  the  hands  of  man,  a  blessed  inherit- 
ance which  has  been  promised  as  a  gift 
of  grace,  if  we  only  will  cling  to  the 
Easter  faith  in  the  new  life  achieved 
through  the  Lord,  who  has  conquered 
death  and  the  grave.  Even  though  we 
lose  all  other  things,  this  treasure  can 
still  be  ours.  It  is  an  imperishable  in- 
heritance, over  which  death  can  have 
no  power,  which  will  be  forever  ours. 
It  is  also  a  spotless  inheritance,  not 
tainted  with  shi  or  its  evils,  nor  by  the 
impulses  of  a  wicked  heart.  Our  wishes 
and  will,  our  hearts  and  souls  wiU  have 
been  purified,  and  we  will  be  able  to 
serve  the  Lord  in  purity  of  mind.  It 
is  also  an  imperishable  inheritance 
which  awaits  us.  Jesus  Christ  will  be 
revealed,  and  we  will  see  Him  as  He  is. 
This  is  the  bright  star  of  the  apostolic 
Easter  promises  and  of  our  Easter  hopes. 
True,  just  the  manner  in  which  all  these 
hopes  and  assurances  are  to  be  fulfilled 
and  realized  is  yet  a  mystery  ;  but  that 
they  will  become  realities  and  facts 
has  been  and  is  the  assured  hope  of  all 
Christians  at  all  time,  based  and  build- 
ed  upon  the  sure  word  of  the  Qod  who 
even  sacrificed  His  only  begotten  Son  to 
redeem  us.  In  the  Joy  and  glory  of 
this  hope  let  us  celebrate  Easter ;  in  the 
light  of  this  hope  let  our  lives  be  a  con- 
stant testimony  of  the  power  of  an 
Easter  faith  and  life ;  in  the  light  of 
this  Easter  hope  let  us  look  beyond  eter- 
nity and  rest  assured  that  there  is  pre- 
served for  us  an  inheritance  with  Christ 


the  Lord,  the  victor  of  death  and  hell 
God  grant  us  all  this  Easter  faith  and 
hope.    Amen. 


TBI  ATOinPCPIT  mrLUlWCgW  TBI 

mnviBsi. 

Bt   F.    M.   Clbmans,    Ph.D.,    D.D. 
[Mbthodtst  Epiboopal],  Datton,  O. 

To  iht  intent  thai  now  unto  the  princi- 
pcUities  and  powers  in  the  heavenly 
places  migJU  be  fnade  known  hy  the 
church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  — 
Eph.  iii.  10. 

To  the  thought  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
the  Gkwpel  was  the  most  profound  sys- 
tem of  moral  truth  the  world  had  ever 
received.  We  find  no  apology  on  the 
part  of  the  apostle  for  presenting  this 
glorious  revelation  of  Gospel  truth  to 
both  Jew  and  Gentile.  When  a  minis- 
ter exhibits  the  spirit  of  doubt  in  his 
presentation  of  Divine  truth,  his  work 
will  be  but  feeble ;  his  doubt  will  go 
far  toward  neutralizing  the  good  he 
seeks  to  do.  The  apostle  had  gone  be- 
yond the  fog  and  mists  of  doubt  He 
had  so  received  Christ  as  to  become  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  positive  experi- 
ence of  Christ's  power  to  save.  In  him 
Christ  was  formed,  **  the  hope  of  glory." 
He  spoke  of  all  the  great  things  of  the 
Christian  life  as  matters  of  personal  ex- 
perience. To  him  the  great  doctrines 
of  €k)d,  heaven,  redemption,  JusUflca- 
tion,  eternal  life  were  truths  to  be 
learned  in  Christian  experience.  His 
views,  too,  of  the  Divine  designs  in  the 
advent  of  Jesus  into  our  world.  His 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  were 
broad  and  far-reaching.  While  he  re- 
garded the  race  of  mankind  on  this 
planet  as  the  great  beneficiaries  of  Gos- 
pel grace,  he  believed  also  that  the 
blessed  influences  of  the  groat  redemp- 
tion were  wide  as  the  range  of  univer- 
sal being.  To  the  mind  of  the  apostle 
sinners  in  this  world  were  not  the  only 
ones  interested  in  the  great  work  of 
Christ;  "angels,  principalities,  and 
powers  in  the   heavenlies"  were  also 
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interested  witnesses  of  ttie  "glorious 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  Qod."  To  the 
thought  of  the  apostle  both  the  visible 
and  invisible  worlds  were  the  students 
of  the  great  problems  of  redemption. 
How  wide  the  horizon  of  Paul's  vision  1 
How  grand  the  conception  I  How  in- 
finitely above  that  system  of  thought 
which  sees  in  the  atonement  only  a  pro- 
vision  for  the  few,  while  the  great  mass 
are  passed  by  I  In  this  wonderful  chap- 
ter Paul  first  presents  the  Gkwpel  as  a 
mystery  tuad  made  known  to  men^a 
mystery  in  the  thought,  so  far  above 
the  Jewish  thought,  that  the  "  Qentiles 
are  to  be  fellow-heirs,  and  fellow-mem- 
bers of  the  body,  and  fellow-partakers 
of  the  promise  of  Christ  by  the  Gos- 
pel." What  a  wonderful  uplift  had 
Paul  experienced  to  get  this  glorious 
view  of  the  f reeness  of  the  Gospel  tow- 
ard all  men  !  This  is  a  thought  that 
ought  to  thrill  every  true  Christian  with 
new  zeal  in  his  efforts  to  save  men.  Ac- 
cording to  this  great  thought  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  we  meet  may  be  re- 
deemed by  the  blood  of  Clirist,  and  may 
be  elevated  to  heirship  to  an  immortal 
life  in  fellowship  with  God  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  Then,  rising  higher  in  his 
thought,  Paul  sees  the  invisible  world, 
the  "  principalities  and  powers,"  the 
holy  angels  who  '*  kept  their  first  es- 
tate," and  who  rejoiced  when  Christ 
came  to  earth,  all  as  interested  students 
of  the  great  salvation,  rising  higher  in 
their  conceptions  of  God's  "manifold 
wisdom,"  as  they  behold  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  the  atonement  to  save  from 
sin  and  to  a  holy  life  those  who  were 
once  the  subjects  of  wrath. 

Brethren,  this  is  an  inspiring  thought, 
that  the  work  of  our  blessed  Lord  not 
only  fills  thU  world  with  holy  influ- 
ences, but,  rising  far  above  thU  world, 
becomes  the  theme  of  devout  study 
amid  the  principalities  and  powers  of 
the  heavenly  places.  We  may  not 
know  what  the  great  curriculum  of  (he 
university  of  the  skies  shall  be,  but  we 
have  here  in  our  text  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Holy  Word  the  assurance  that  this 
doctrine  of  soteriology  is  a  part  of  its 


wondrous  course  of  study,  "which 
tidngs  the  angels  desire  to  look  into." 

L  We  are  taught  here  that  the '  *  prin- 
cipalities and  powers"  of  heavoi  are 
devout  students  of  "  the  manifold  wis- 
dom of  God."  Through  this  Scripture 
we  get  a  hint,  at  least,  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven. 
Whatever  else  they  may  do  under  the 
command  of  God,  they  are  deeply  in- 
terested searches  into  "the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God. ' '  No  doubt  the  sphere 
of  their  circuit  of  investigation  is  largely 
extended  by  the  commissions  they  re- 
ceive to  attend  to  great  matters  in  the 
distant  places  of  creation.  As  upon 
swift  wing  they  visit  world  upon  world 
and  fulfil  the  high  ministry  assigned  to 
them  by  their  Divine  Lord,  they  use 
every  privilege  to  leam  more  and  more 
of  that  manifold  wisdom,  so  deep,  so 
unsearchable  as  to  be  forever  beyond 
the  measurement  of  finite  beings.  This 
great  fact,  however,  does  not  discour- 
age their  diligent  investigation,  for  the 
fact  of  its  infinite  depth,  of  its  manifold 
nature  constitutes  it  a  fountain  out  of 
which  finite  minds,  whether  of  angels 
or  of  men,  may  ever  be  drawing  with- 
out the  thought  of  exhausting  it  What 
infinite  pleasure  must  come  to  those 
pure  angels,  those  "  principalities  and 
powers"  of  "the  heavenlies,"  in  con- 
templating the  Divine  wisdom  in  the 
structure  and  government  of  the  natu- 
ral universe  ?  Everywhere  they  see 
the  footsteps  of  Gkxl.  Tlmr  study  of 
creation  is  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  materialist  or  of  the  atheist,  nor  yet 
from  the  standpoint  of  mere  natural 
law,  but  whatever  they  behold  they 
associate  with  the  One  whom  they  adore 
as  God  and  as  Creator  and  as  bountiful 
benefactor. 

What  glorious  mysteries  they  are  per- 
mitted to  solve !  Before  their  giant 
minds  clouds  and  darkness  melt  away 
as  the  natural  attributes  of  God  are  re- 
vealed to  them  in  the  structure  and 
government  of  the  universe  of  His  cre- 
ation. As  with  rapt  vision  they  behold 
the  splendors  of  a  universe  stretching 
far  beyond  even  iheir  power  of  swift 
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flight,  with  eyer-chaDging  and  yarying 
lights  and  shadows,  thefa:  minds  are 
free  to  expand  and  develop  amid  the 
ever-increasing  glories  of  GM's  bound- 
less empire. 

n.  But  to  those  lofty '*  principalities 
and  powers"  there  is  another  sphere 
open  to  their  investigation.  It  is  found 
in  ikU  world.  It  is  found  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  The  education  of  the  "prin- 
cipalities and  powers  in  the  heavenly 
places"  is  not  complete  without  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  Might  be 
made  known  through  the  Church  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  Qod."  In  the 
Church  of  Ckxl  upon  this  earth  the  in- 
Iiabitants  of  ''the  heavenly  places" 
study  the  great  mystery  of  redemption. 

In  the  rebellion  of  the  angels  who 
"  kept  not  their  first  estate,"  and  their 
swift  punishment,  they  had  an  awful 
lesson  as  to  the  nature  of  sin  ;  but,  so 
far  as  we  know,  this  planet  is  the  only 
sphere  in  which  "  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  Qod"  is  further  made  known  by  Di- 
vine redemption.  It  is  here,  on  ihii 
planet,  in  the  Church  of  God,  that  the 
question  of  all  questions,  "How  can 
Qod  justify  the  ungodly  ?"  is  to  receive 
its  philosophical  answer. 

Here  "  the  principalities  and  powers" 
are  permitted  to  come  in  order  to  study 
that  wisdom  of  Qod  which  found  out  a 
remedy  for  sin.  To  this  end  they  were 
permitted  to  behold  the  incamatbn.  Far 
back  in  the  prophetic  period  angels 
were  messengers  to  the  "  holy  men  who 
spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Sphrit"  Then,  when  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  Messiah  drew  near,  angels 
were  messengers  to  Elizabeth  and  to 
Mary ;  and  when  "  the  fulness  of  time 
had  come"  the  plains  of  Bethlehem 
were  made  vocal  with  angelic  songs, 
giving  glory  to  Qod  in  the  highest 
heavens  for  the  birth  of  the  world's 
Redeemer.  With  what  wonder  did 
those  "  principalities  and  powers"  gath- 
er about  the  birthplace  of  Jesus,  though 
invisible  to  the  crowds  in  the  caravan- 
sary, to  behold  their  Lord,  now  wrapped 
about  with  the  flesh  of  the  babe  cradled 
in  the  manger.     How  they  desired  to 


fathom  that "  manifold  wisdom  of  Qod" 
that  led  to  His  incarnation  1  Their  in- 
tense interest  in  the  great  work  of  re- 
demption had  been  shadowed  forth  for 
centuries  by  the  "  cherubim  shadowing 
the  merey-seat ' '  Those  cherubim  rep- 
resented the  heavenly  inhabitants  as 
gazing  down  into  the  contents  of  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  as  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  contemplation  of  the  mys- 
teries therein  contained — the  mystery  of 
sacrifice  founded  upon  law ;  of  atone- 
ment and  law  harmonious  ;  of  forgive- 
ness in  harmony  with  the  permanence 
of  law. 

All  through  the  earth-life  of  Jesus 
the  angels  were  witnesses  of  His  work. 
A^en  in  the  garden  of  Qethsemane,  one 
from  the  myriads  who  waited  His  com- 
mand was  sent  to  strengthen  Him. 
When  He  arose  from  the  dead,  a  mighty 
host  of  the  powers  of  heaven  heralded 
Him  to  the  skies  as  He  ascended  to  His 
ancient  throne.  It  is  plain  from  these 
few  references  that  the  "  principalities 
and  powers  in  the  heavenly  places" 
have  availed  themselves  of  every  op- 
portunity to  study  the  manifoldness  of 
the  Divine  wisdom  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
plan  of  salvation. 

III.  But  the ''  principalities  and  pow- 
ers in  heavenly  places"  not  only  study 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  Ck>d  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  structure  and  government 
of  the  material  universe,  and  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  plan  of  salvation,  but  they 
also  study  that  wisdom  as  it  is  mani- 
fested in  the  workings  of  the  plan  in 
the  Church  of  Christ.  To  them  the 
wisdom  of  Qod  and  His  great  love  and 
meroy  are  shown  in  the  justification 
and  regeneration  of  the  repenting  sin- 
ner. 

€k>d's  goodness  had  been  seen  in  pro- 
viding all  that  angelic  natures  needed 
for  many  ages,  but  the  universe  of  mind 
had  never  yet  seen  the  mercy  of  Qod 
illustrated  by  forgiveness.  Here  in  the 
gift  of  Christ,  His  death  on  the  cross 
for  the  sins  of  rebellious  man,  and  the 
actual  pardon  of  sin  through  His  name 
was  given  an  illustration  to  the  heav- 
enly inteUigences  of  the  mystery  of 
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mercy.  Every  time  a  sinner  repents 
there  is  wide  and  far-reaching  interest 
among  the  "  principalities  and  powers 
of  the  heavenly  places/'  for  ''  there  is 
Joy  in  heaven  over  <m«  sinner  that  re- 
penteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  just  ones  who  need  no  repent- 
ance.'* 

Again,  the  regeneration  and  adoption 
of  tlie  repenting,  believing  sinner  fur- 
ther show  forth  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  God.  The  mysterious  work  wrought 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  human  soul, 
by  which  its  nature  is  changed  and  all 
the  graces  of  the  new  life  are  planted 
in  that  soul,  is  a  theme  for  ever-increas- 
ing thought  and  meditation.  That 
"manifold  wisdom  of  God,"  which 
works  out  the  full  salvation  of  the  soul 
frcm  all  sin  as  well  as  to  all  grace  and 
holy  living,  is  seen  more  and  more  in 
the  practical  workings  of  the  gracious 
scheme. 

Again,  the  influence  of  the  great  sal- 
vation upon  society,  as  manifested  in 
the  growth  of  benevolence,  as  It  makes 
merciful  provision  for  the  suffering  poor 
of  earth,  as  seen  in  the  building  of  or- 
phanages and  asylums,  as  seen  in  the 
great  work  of  hospitals  and  other  be- 
nevolent institutions,  all  the  legitimate 
outgrowth  of  the  great  system  of  re- 
demption, illustrates  to  Uie  heavenly 
studtents  the  glory  of  this  great  work. 

Then,  too,  the  Church  triumphant 
will  be  a  glorious  field  of  investigation 
to  all  the  heavenly  inhabitants  who 
needed  not  redemption.  As  the  white- 
robed  company  of  the  redeemed  of  earth 
shall  ascend  on  the  resurrection  morn- 
ing to  be  "  forever  with  the  Lord,"  how 
will  the  "  principalities  and  powers  in 
the  heavenly  places"  rejoice  in  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Church  1  Redeemed  and 
saved  humanity  will  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  great  column  of  God's  created 
intelligences.  God  created  His  uni- 
verse, both  of  mind  and  matter,  on  an 
ascending  scale  Angels  first,  then 
man  ;  then  redeemed  man,  or  the  new 
creation.  Redeemed  man  will  be  high- 
er than  Adamio  man  would  have  been. 
Christ  not  only  wou  men  who  yield  to 


Him,  but  He  is  going  to  lift  the  saved 
to  His  own  throne,  "  far  above  princi- 
palities and  powers,  and  every  name 
that  is  named."  **  Enow  ye  not  that 
we  shall  judge  angels  ?"  Then  lift  up 
your  heads,  ye  tempted  and  suffering 
saints,  your  glorious  redemption  draw- 
eth  nigh.  Your  day  of  coronation  ap- 
pears. To  be  a  man  down  here  in  this 
world  struggling  against  temptation, 
measuring  arms  with  the  enemies  of 
€k)d,  striving  to  conquer  self  to  the 
reign  of  Christ,  is  far  preferable  to  oc- 
cupying the  place  of  an  archangel. 
Sometime  in  the  coming  ages  of  eternity 
redeemed  humanity  shall  lead  all  others 
in  the  march  toward  the  highest  attain- 
able perfection  possible  to  finite  beings. 
Let  us  learn  from  our  theme 

1.  That  the  study  of  redemption  is  a 
leavenly  study. 

2.  That  the  Church  on  earth  is  of 
great  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven. 

8.  Learn,  too,  our  true  dignity,  fel- 
low-learners with  the  "  principalitiefl 
and  powers." 

4.  Let  us  rejoice,  too,  in  our  glorious 
destiny  ;  we  are  to  live  forever  with 
the  angels  of  God  in  heaven. 


CBBIST  AT  TBS  OSAVB. 

By  Rev.  Jacob  Norris  P?rbsbtte- 
rian],  Laramib,  Wyo. 

Jemi  «v|p<.— John  xL  85. 

All  trains  start  at  the  cradle  and 
stop  at  the  grave.  There  is  no  railway 
in  the  world  that  has  not  these  stations  ; 
nor  are  they  very  far  apart  The  one 
is  almost  in  siji;ht  of  the  other.  With 
the  left  hand  we  rock  the  cradle  and 
with  the  right  hand  we  strew  flowers 
upon  the  grave.  All  start  from  the 
same  place,  and  no  one  gets  a  return 
ticket  The  train  is  a  through  express, 
and  stops  for  no  one  to  get  off  or  on. 
We  read  of  only  three  of  all  the  million 
travellers  that  stopped  short  of  the 
grave.  One  was  Enoch,  who  was  a 
great  walker.  He  walked  with  Ckx). 
One  was  Elijah,  for  whom  a  special 
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train  was  arranged,  whose  coach  was  a 
chariot  and  whose  locomotive  was  a 
wirirlwind.  And  the  other  was  Christ. 
We  read  of  angels  both  at  the  cradle 
and  at  the  grave,  but  we  have  never 
seen  any  od  the  train.  We  know  a 
loDg  time  ago  there  were  angels  who 
came  and  took  men  by  the  hand  and 
led  them  away  from  the  city  of  deetruc* 
tion,  and  we  know  that  now  they  do 
the  same  thing.  They  go  alongside  of 
tills  train.  They  keep  us  from  many 
an  accident.  They  sang  around  the 
Saviour's  cradle,  and  they  hover  over 
ours.  "Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and 
slumber;  holy  angels  guard  thy  bed." 
They  stood  in  the  empty  tomb  of  Christ, 
one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the 
foot,  and  no  doubt  they  are  looking 
down  upon  us  now,  but  they  are  so  high 
we  cannot  see  them,  or  else  so  bright. 
lliiB  whole  road,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  was  the  path  of  Christ  Now 
He  is  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  And 
what  do  we  notice  first  ?  Tears  :  Jesus 
wept.  There  are  many  things  in  £Us 
life  which  I  could  do  without  better 
than  these.  It  is  said  that  in  the  two 
twilights  of  childhood  and  age  tears 
fall  the  most  easily,  like  the  dew  at 
dawn  and  eve.  Here,  then,  we  see 
Christ,  in  the  two  streams  of  life  mingled 
into  one  river.  Here  we  see  at  once 
the  tenderness  of  both  the  root  and  the 
blossom,  and  this  means  the  whole  tree. 
Here,  too,  we  get  evidence  that  He  was 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmi- 
ties. He  not  only  felt  His  own  sor- 
rows, but  ours.  The  first  would  have 
proved  Him  human  ;  the  second  shows 
Him  Divine.  These  sisters  loved  Laz- 
arus, and  now  one  of  the  links  of  that 
golden  circle  is  in  the  grave,  and  the 
others  are  standing  near  by  bleeding. 
Jesus  weeps,  too  ;  He  is  in  that  circle. 
He  loved  Mary  and  Martha  and  Laza- 
rus. Lazarus  was  one  of  the  few  friends 
He  had  outside  of  His  disciples.  And 
so  He  is  a  true  mourner.  He  is  a  man 
of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief. 
And  this  means  that  I  can  teU  Him  my 
griefs,  too.  It  is  no  farther  to  Him 
now  than  it  was  then,  perhaps  not  so 


far.  This  scene  shows  the  mother's 
heart.  The  little  child  will  come  run- 
ning Into  the  house  a  dozen  times  a  day 
all  brokra  up  with  tiouble.  Her  little 
bark  is  in  a  tempest.  ''  Now  it  touches 
the  sky  and,"  as  Homer  says,  "  now  it 
kisses  the  sands. ' '  What  haven  does  it 
seek  drst  ?  Mother,  whose  voice,  like 
His  upon  GalOee,  stills  that  tempest. 
The  baby  knows  what  Horeb  rock  to 
strike  that  the  streams  of  comfort  may 
flow.  I  cannot  give  up  this  scene  at 
the  grave,  for  I  must  have  a  mother — 
€k)d— to  run  to  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
My  heart  is  scorched  under  a  burning 
disappointment ;  the  links  of  friend- 
ship in  either  hand  have  let  go ;  what 
shall  I  do  ?  Run  and  tell  my  mother  ? 
She's  gone  :  ' '  passed, ' '  as  Cowper  says, 
*'  into  the  skies."  No  more  can  I  feel 
that  cool  hand  upon  my  feverish  brow  ; 
no  more  bury  my  head  in  her  bosom  ; 
no  more  be  comforted  by  her  sweet 
words.  What  then?  Jesus  wept. 
That  is  the  answer.  I  can  cany  my 
burning  heart  to  Him,  even  as  the 
parched  meadows  look  up  into  the 
troubled  sky,  whose  sjrmpathetic  eyes 
pour  out  their  warm  showers,  "rhe 
tears  of  /esus  show  how  gentle  is  the 
hand  that  chastizes.  '*  And  have  you 
never  seen  any  clouds  ?"  *'  Clouds  ?" 
said  the  aged  saint,  "why,  yes,  sir. 
Else  where  would  all  the  blessed  show- 
ers come  from  ?' '  A  few  moments  after 
He  wept  the  brother  came  back.  It 
was  like  the  sun  rising  upon  the  dew. 
Have  you  never  seen  a  smile  come  to 
the  baby's  eye  full  of  tears,  morning 
and  night  blended ;  both  the  sun  and 
rain  upon  the  flower  f 

**  Only  wait  and  trast  Him,  just  a  little  while ; 
After  evening  tear-drops  shall  come  the  morning 
smUe.'' 

The  tears  of  Jesus  make  the  rainbow 
of  Divine  sympathy— the  arch  which 
holds  up  the  universe.  The  philoso- 
pher says,  *'God  sustains  the  universe 
with  the  masonry  of  thought."  Faith 
says  He  holds  all  things  up  by  His  love 
for  me.  These  tears  are  the  gates 
through  which  I  see  the  heart  of  God, 
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and  thej  teach  me  that  I  muBt  thhik 
more  with  my  heart.  I  must  more  and 
more  feel  your  trouble  ;  I  must  go  with 
you  to  the  church-yard  ;  I  must  stand 
with  you  by  the  vacant  chair.  The 
head  says,  ''  Bury  your  own  dead ;  I 
have  no  time  to  follow  the  hearse ;  I 
have  no  time  for  tears :  I  like  not  the 
place  of  mourning ;  I  cannot  feeL" 
This  is  what  the  world  needs  to-day~ 
tears.  Wealth,  what  does  it  need  ?  It 
needs  to  think  with  the  heart  Learn- 
ing, it  needs  to  be  warm  at  the  heart. 
The  world  does  not  so  much  need 
thoughts  to  fertilize  it  as  tears  to  irri- 
gate it  The  world  does  not  need 
wheels—machinery.  It  needs  steam. 
We  need  life—new.  Divine  life,  and 
this  is  what  we  can  have.  This  Jesus 
came  to  give.  He  did  not  bring  wheels 
in  His  arms,  not  churches,  not  vines, 
but  flowing  life.  We  need  the  foun- 
tains broken  up,  to  think  with  the  heart. 
This  will  forgive  hijuries ;  this  will 
share  blessings ;  this  will  disarm  criti- 
cism. These  tears  come  like  a  flood, 
levelling  all  things,  sweeping  away  all 
disthictions,  getting  at  the  roots,  bear- 
ing on  their  bosoms  great  burdens. 
Warm  hearts,  that  is  what  we  need. 
The  lack  of  this  Is  what  makes  things 
run  so  hard.  You  ask  a  benevolence. 
The  man  says,  "I  have  nothing  to 
give."  What  does  he  lack  ?  A  warm 
heart  Your  voice  and  handa  are  need- 
ed in  the  church,  in  the  Sunday-school, 
among  the  young  men,  and  you  say, 
**  I  have  no  voice  ;  I  have  no  ability.** 
Ah,  yes  you  have,  but  the  steam  is 
down.  We  have  hosts  of  skeletons  in 
the  valley,  hosts  of  dry  bones,  hosts  of 
people  moving  who  seem  alive,  but  are 
dead.  "Come,  oh,  thou  son  of  man, 
and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they 
may  live."  Let  these  tears  flow  in 
among  your  motives ;  let  them  bear 
upon  their  bosom  your  whole  life,  in 
the  home,  in  business,  and  in  religion. 
Let  them  show  their  hearts  as  Jesus 
showed  His  ;  let  them  get  into  the  cir- 
cle. When  in  college  the  professor 
once  in  a  while  used  to  shock  us— I 
mean  give  us  an  electric  shock.    We 


boys  would  stand  up  close  together, 
take  hold  of  hands  and  form  a  circle, 
and  we  all  received  the  same  shoek. 
But  there  was  one  fellow  who  would 
never  take  hold  of  hands ;  he  would 
not  get  in  sympathy ;  he  would  not 
suffer  with  us,  nor  feel  with  us ;  he 
could  not  get  out  of  himself,  and  so  he 
would  stand  off  and  look  on  ;  he  would 
allow  no  current  to  pass  through  him  ; 
he  would  be  no  conductor.  This  is  all 
we  do  in  a  church— take  hold  of  hands. 
The  living  church  to-day,  what  is  it? 
A  circle  of  school-children  taking  hold 
of  hands,  and  In  the  circle  is  Christ 
His  current  runs  through  all .  Here  are 
Catholics  and  Episcopalians,  and  Pres- 
byterians and  Baptists,  and  Methodists 
and  Christians,  and  all.  Some  of  them 
claim  to  be  a  little  nearer  to  Christ 
than  others,  but  that  makes  no  differ- 
ence. They  all  get  the  same  shock  if 
they  take  hold  of  hands.  Some  form 
little  circles  of  their  own,  and  two  catch 
hold  of  His  beautiful  garment  of  holi- 
ness, and  virtue  goes  out  And  so, 
when  we  ask  any  one  to  come  and  join 
us,  we  simply  mean,  take  hold  of  hands. 
But  one  says,  '*  I'll  help,  I'll  form  tihe 
circle,  I'll  take  hold,  but  I  won't  wear 
a  badge."  Very  well,  then ;  it  isn*t 
the  badge  that  makes  the  current  It 
is  the  spiritual  sympathy  that  we  need. 
There  are  some  who  wear  the  badge, 
but  they  will  not  take  hold  of  hands. 
They  join  the  church,  but  they  never 
come ;  they  seldom  pay ;  they  think 
little  about  its  work  ;  they  are  non-con- 
ductors, covered  all  over  with  glass  or 
wound  around  with  silk.  They  said, 
"111  go,"  but  they  went  not  Oh. 
how  much  they  are  losing  !  They  think 
how  much  they  are  getting  out  of. 
One  thing  is  sure :  they  are  not  getting 
much  out  of  Christ.  They  are  not  get- 
thig  much  out  of  life.  They  give  but 
little;  they  receive  less.  They  stand 
apart ;  they  have  it  in  them  ;  they  have 
hearts,  but  they  do  not  let  themselves 
get  warm.  It  is  hard  for  one  stick  to 
bum  which  gets  off  by  itself,  and  if  it 
does  no  other  stick  gets  any  help  from 
it    Faraday  discovered  that  magnet- 
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ism  exists  in  all  metals,  bat  they  must 
get  a  certain  heat  before  they  can  show 
it.  It  is  80  with  us.  We  all  have  la- 
tent sympathy  ;  we  are  all  very  much 
alike,  and  we  all  need  to  get  wanned 
up.  We  need  to  get  into  that  circle 
which  passes  through  Christ  at  the 
grare.  I  thought  that  Christ  at  the 
cradle  would  restore  all  things,  but*  I 
find  that  we  need  to  have  Christ  at  the 
grave,  too.  We  need  to  get  into  the 
circle  if  we  would  know  and  receive  its 
life.  This  is  showing  the  warm  heart. 
We  need  to  get  into  the  stream  of  youth 
if  we  would  be  refreshed  by  its  waters. 
From  this  story  I  learn  hbw  to  keep 
young.  But  sympathy  does  not  al- 
ways mean  tears ;  it  means  smiles,  too. 
The  next-door  neighbor  to  tears  is 
smiles.  Mr.  Beecher  used  to  say  that 
whoever  could  make  men  laugh  could 
make  them  cry.  If  th^  would  spill 
o^er  on  one  side  they  would  spiU  over 
on  the  other,  too.  Men  in  their  emo- 
tions were  like  a  milkmaid  attempting 
to  carry  a  pan  full  of  milk  ;  if  it  slopped 
over  one  side  it  was  sure  to  slop  over 
the  other.  Sympathy  originally  meant 
suffering  with,  but  it  means  also  re- 
joicing with.  There  are  a  great  many 
colors  in  the  rainbow  of  sympathy,  and 
it  reaches  from  one  horizon  to  the  other, 
and  overarches  all  humanity.  The 
rainbow  which  has  only  one  color  would 
not  be  much  of  a  rainbow.  We  should 
know  it  was  incomplete.  And  so  I  be- 
lieve that  Christ  at  the  grave  brought 
Joy,  too;  and  the  symbol  of  joy,  its 
expression,  is  laughter.  So,  then,  not 
(miy  when  people  weep  must  we  weep 
witii  them,  but  when  they  rejoice  we 
must  rejoice,  too.  We  must  get  into 
the  circle.  Take  hold  of  hands  on  the 
play-ground  as  well  as  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  Do  not  think  that  young  i)eo- 
ple  are  any  the  worse  for  laughing.  It 
is  a  great  blessing  to  be  able  to  laugh. 
Dr.  Holmes  used  to  say  that  the  ludi- 
crous had  its  place  in  the  universe.  It 
is  not  a  human  invention,  but  one  of 
the  Divine  ideas.  We  had  the  practical 
jokes  of  kittens  and  monkeys  long  be- 
fore   Shakespeare.      The   little   child 


showed  considerable  philosophy  when 
he  said,  **  Mamma,  I  think  God  must 
have  laughed  when  He  made  the  mon- 
key." Some  people  almost  th<nk  it 
wrong  to  laugh.  If  it  is  wrong  to 
laugh,  it's  wrong  to  cry.  What  did 
Qod  make  flowers  for  if  He  did  not 
wish  mankind  to  admire  them  ?  Some 
there  are  who  think  it  wrong  to  laugh 
in  church.  What  I  will  you  laugh  in 
the  presence  of  Qod  ?  As  one  says,  *'  I 
should  like  to  know  where  I  can  laugh 
if  I  cannot  laugh  in  the  presence  of 
Qod,  for  I  am  always  in  His  presence. 
Does  the  father  want  his  children,  when 
they  come  into  his  room,  to  stop  their 
merry  laughter  and  the  patter  of  their 
dancing  feet  because  father  is  there  ?" 
It  seems  to  be  a  mark  of  reason  that  we 
can  laugh.  I  feel  sorry  sometimes  for 
my  good  dog.  He  must  see  so  much 
around  the  house  to  laugh  at  Dryden 
said  that  a  straw  was  a  means  of  happi* 
ness  because  it  could  tickle  you  and 
make  you  laugh.  It  is  said  that  beasts 
cannot  laugh,  but  can  weep  when  they 
suffer.  At  any  rate,  I  know  I  have 
heard  of  crocodile  tears.  But  joy,  to 
be  true  and  genuine,  must  come  from 
good  done  or  received.  Let  it  go  by 
the  way  of  Christ  at  the  grave.  Let  it 
be  sympathetic.  It  will  often  break 
the  gloom  that  depresses  the  mind  ;  it 
will  be  a  big  multiplier  in  the  pleasures 
of  life.  There  is  a  laughter  which  is 
to  be  despised— like  the  crackling  of 
thorns  imder  a  pot— the  laughter  which 
comes  from  indecency,  from  calamity, 
"  the  laugh,"  as  Qoldsmith  says,  *'  that 
speaks  the  vacant  mind."  What  pro- 
duces merriment  in  you  tells  what  you 
are ;  tells  how  much  sympathy  you 
have  with  Chnst.  Thus  laughter  is 
akin  to  teats,  and  we  must  never  get 
too  old  for  the  one  nor  too  cold-hearted 
for  the  other.  Thank  Qod  also  for  a 
sense  of  humor.  When  a  heavy  freshet 
comes,  it  swells  the  streams  and  pours 
over  into  the  ploughed  land  and  mead- 
ows, and  like  a  sheet  of  silver  it  cov- 
ers up  all  the  holes  and  ridges.  So 
laughter  flows  over  us  and  fiUs  up  all 
the  wrinkles  and  makes  the  most  care- 
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worn  look  beautiful.  "Surely  In  a 
natural  state  tears  and  laughter  go 
hand-in- hand ;  they  are  twin-bom. 
Like  two  children  sleeping  in  one  cra- 
dle, when  one  wakes  and  stirs  the  other 
wakes  also. "  The  greatest  life  is  emo- 
tional. But  what  was  it  that  produced 
the  joy?  It  was  resurrection.  Both 
Martha  and  Mary  had  said,  "  Lord,  if 
Thou  hadst  been  here  my  brother  had 
not  died."  And  Jesus  said,  "Thy 
brother  shall  rise  again."  This  was 
the  fountain  of  Joy.  Here  in  the  grave- 
yard arose  a  stream  which  has  flowed 
on  down  through  the  centuries,  mak- 
ing beautiful  all  the  world's  parks. 
"  Where  hare  you  laid  him  ?"  Oh,  if 
only  such  a  word  could  come  to  some 
of  you,  how  quickly  would  you  bhow 
the  blaster  the  new-made  grave  !  ' '  Roll 
away  the  stone."  What  words  of  maj- 
esty I  "Lazarus,  come  forth."  This 
is  the  deepest  lesson,  the  most  far- 
reaching  of  all  at  the  grave.  To  God 
there  is  no  difference  between  four  days 
and  four  thousand  years.  It  is  as  easy 
to  call  life  back  from  an  Egyptian  pyra- 
mid as  from  the  greenest  grave  in  yon- 
der cemetery.  Oh,  glorious  thought ; 
a  light  in  the  tomb  I  The  Romans  had 
a  practice  of  lighting  up  their  tombs. 
It  is  recorded  that  fifteen  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Tullia,  Cicero's 
daughter,  her  tomb,  which  was  acci- 
dentally opened,  was  found  illuminated 
with  a  lamp.  It  was  but  a  glimmering 
light,  the  rays  of  which  were  confined 
to  the  catacomb  waUs ;  but  the  light 
which  Christ  sheds  upon  the  grave  falls 
upon  the  vista  of  eternity.  Tou  can 
now  stoop,  look  in  and  see  immortality 
beyond.  The  grave  which  He  entered 
was  soon  lit  up  with  shining  angels  ;  and 
now  He  is  gone.  Gk>ne  where  ?  To  his 
Father  and  ours.  He  may  be  here,  not 
twenty  miles  away,  not  twenty  inches 
—**Lo,  I  am  with  you  always."  Piiith 
peoples  yonder  churchyard  with  angels, 
and  fills  t^  air  with  songs. 

**  Tany  with  me,  O  my  Sayioor ; 
Lay  my  head  upon  Thy  breast 
Till  the  morning ;  then  awake  me— 
Morning  of  eternal  rest.'' 


AH  lARXB  OOSFIL. 

By  D.  H.  Grbbb,  D.D.  [Protestant 
Efiboopal],  New  York  City. 

In  ths  name  of  Je9U9  Christ  of  Naeareth, 
viae  up  and  walk.  .  .  .  And  lea/ping 
up,  itood  and  walked,  and  with  thsm 
into  the  temple,  walking  and  leaping, 
andprairing  6^eK2.— Acts  iii.  (^. 

Trbsb  words  belong  to  the  story  of 
the  man  who,  having  been  a  cripple 
from  his  birth,  sat  daily  at  the  beautiful 
gate  of  the  temple,  himself  unable  to 
enter,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  alms. 
Upon  the  occasion,  however,  to  which 
the  text  refers  he  obtains  much  more 
than  he  asks— not  alms,  indeed,  but 
health;  not  silver  and  gold,  but  strength, 
liberty,  and  wholeness  he  receives,  and 
hearing  the  message  of  the  two  Chris- 
tian disciples  to  him,  "  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and 
walk,"  he  does  rise  up  and  walk,  leap- 
ing not  only  In  body,  but  leaping  in 
heart  for  joy,  and  enters  the  temple 
with  them. 

Men  and  women,  is  not  that  the  pic- 
ture of  our  human  life  on  earth  before 
and  after  the  messajre  of  the  Easter 
€k)«pel  comeft?— a  crippled  life  at  the 
gate  of  the  temple  ;  and  a  life  made 
whole  and  entering  the  temple  and  giv- 
ing praise  to  €k)d.  Let  us  look  for  a 
little  while  to-day  at  this  before  and 
after. 

A  CRIPPLED  LIFE. 

But  first,  what  do  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  a  life  as  crippled  ?  Not  merely 
a  life  that  is  limited,  and  so  cannot  do 
what  it  would  like  to  do— no,  that  is 
not  a  crippled  life,  that  is  not  an  exact 
definition  of  it  Man  is  uot  crippled 
because  he  cannot  fiy,  although  he 
would  like  to  fly,  and  to  be  able  to  do 
so  would  be  both  very  pleasant  and 
very  helpful  to  him  ;  and  yet  he  is  not 
crippled  because  he  cannot  do  so,  be- 
cause he  cannot  fly.  for  he  was  not 
made  to  fly,  but  he  was  made  to  walk, 
and  when  for  any  reason  he  is  not  able 
to  walk,  then  is  he  not  merely  limited 
in  his  scope  of  action,  but  more  than 
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that,  he  is  crippled  ;  he  is  not  complete 
as  a  man  and  cannot  do  what,  not  as 
an  angel  or  some  other  superhuman 
creature,  but  simply  as  a  man,  he  was 
intended  to  do. 

And  that—just  that— I  think  is  what 
our  human  life  Is  before  to  it  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Easter  Gkwpel  comes— not 
limited  merely,  not  destitute  of  powers, 
of  certain  forms  of  endowment,  organs, 
faculties,  senses,  which,  however  desir- 
able, yet  do  not  properly  belong  to  It 
—no,  not  limited  merely,  but  having 
powers  within  it,  belonging  to  and  part 
of  it,  and  the  noblest  part  and  the  best, 
which,  however,  it  cannot  use,  or  whose 
use  has  been  impaired,  wounded,  in- 
jured, hurt,  crippled— that  is  the  wbrd, 
that  defines,  like  no  other,  I  think,  so 
exactly  and  specifically  and  yet  so  com- 
prehensively what  our  human  life  is, 
and  what,  at  times  not  only  so  pain- 
fully, but  with  such  a  deep,  rankling 
sense  of  hardship  and  injustice  it  feels 
itself  to  be. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  pow- 
ers—the better  and  nobler  powers— that 
belong  to  human  life,  and  see  how  crip- 
pled they  are.  Look  at  the  great  pow- 
er of  love — how  noble  that  is,  how  hu- 
man, how  humanizing,  and  how  has  it 
made  our  life  on  earth  glad  and  bright, 
and  like  a  veritable  heaven.  Who  can 
measure  the  happiness,  who  can  por- 
tray the  peace,  who  can  describe  the 
glory  which  it  has  produced— the  gen- 
tle ministration,  the  self-denying  labor, 
the  heroic  form  of  achievement,  the 
lofty  type  of  character,  the  high  and 
noble  humanity  which  it  has  inspired — 
shining,  that  human  love,  through  all 
the  gloom  of  the  past  as  the  brightest 
thing  that  is  there,  and  in  so  many 
hearts  and  homes  irradiating  the  pres- 
ent, it  is,  that  strong  human  love,  the 
great  redemptive  force  in  which  the 
hope  of  the  world  for  all  the  future  lies, 
and  as  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  a 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  it  is  forever  guid- 
ing, through  wilderness,  thicket  and 
desert  waste,  our  human  existence  here, 
as  toward  some  promised  land.  How 
strong  it  is,  how  human,  nobly,  grandly 


human— how  poor  and  wretched  and 
miserable,  how  less,  indeed,  than  hu- 
man, would  be  our  life  without  it ! 

LOVB  THAT  IS  TBT  DCFBBFBOT. 

And  yet,  while  love  has  done  so  much 
and  is  doing  so  much  to  help  us  to 
brighten  and  gladden  our  lives,  to  min- 
ister to  our  happiness,  to  contribute  to 
our  gain,  see  how  crippled  it  is.  It 
comes  and  takes  uid  lifts  us  up  to  some 
great  human  height  of  human  peace  and 
joy,  where  all  is  cloudless  sunshine,  and 
it  is  so  sweet  to  live,  and  then— and  it 
seems  so  cruel — death  comes  and  shoves 
us  over  the  precipice,  and  lets  us  drop 
and  fall  from  that  great  transfiguring 
human  height,  and  love  is  broken  and 
hurt,  and  the  stronger  and  greater  the 
love  the  greater  and  sharper  the  hurt ; 
and  whUe  the  pretty  poetry  may  come 
to  us  and  sing  in  fine  phrase, 

'*  'Tto  bettor  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all,'* 

it  is  but  the  poet's  voice,  and  the  smit- 
ten, wounded,  broken  heart,  in  the 
midst  of  its  sharp  experience,  is  not 
much  comforted  by  it,  and  feels  that  it 
is  but  a  poor  and  meagre  compensation 
to  have  been  exalted  for  a  little  while.* 
and  to  have  tasted  the  joys  of  a  heaven, 
if  then  it  must  be  cast  down,  as  sooner 
or  later  it  always  is,  into  the  bitter  tears 
and  groanings,  into  the  deepest  miseries, 
as  of*  a  veritable  hell,  or  if,  at  best, 
thereafter,  like  the  man  in  the  Bible 
story,  it  can  simply  sit  at  the  beautiful 
gate  of  a  temple  of  a  peace  and  joy  and 
happiness,  into  which,  alas  I  it  cannot 
enter  now,  which  it  no  longer  has. 
And  the  power,  so  strong,  so  human, 
so  humanizing,  is  not  merely  limited, 
as  by  some  natural  bounds,  but  injured 
and  wounded,  as  by  some  unnatural 
hurt.  It  has  been  in  the  past,  it  is  to- 
day, a  broken,  crippled  power. 

What  would  the  worker  feel— the 
mechanic  worker— the  builder  of  a 
house,  if  when  it  had  been  finished,  and 
just  as  soon  as  finished,  it  should  inva- 
riably and  always  tumble  down  and  go 
to  pieces  about  him  and  not  be  a  house 
at  all  ?    What  would  the  worker  feel. 
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the  builder  of  an  organ,  If  when,  after 
many  long  and  weary  tasks  and  tofls,  it 
had  at  last  been  formed  and  finished  and 
piped  and  keyed  and  tuned,  it  should 
at  once  and  always,  just  as  it  is  ready 
now  to  send  forth  its  sweet  and  strong 
and  stirring  messages—should  at  once 
and  always,  as  soon  as  finished,  perish, 
go  down  straightway  into  the  grotmd, 
and  the  earth  should  swallow  it  up? 
Would  he  be  much  encouraged  to 
build  ?  Would  not  he  feel,  would  not 
all  those  master  builders  feel,  that  the 
power  which  had  been  given  to  them 
to  do  these  different  works  was  not 
simply  a  limited  bnt,  as  by  some  unnat- 
ural force,  a  cruelly  crippled  power ; 
and  that  they  could  not  do  what  they 
were  made  and  meant,  what  they  were 
bom  to  do? 

ABIDING   NATURE    OF    MORAL   CHARAC- 
TER. 

And  80,  my  friends,  if  that  most 
beautiful  of  pictures,  moral  character, 
that  house  not  made  with  hands,  that 
sweetest,  grandest,  richest  of  all  musi- 
cal instrumenU,  that  moral  fabric 
which,  as  in  a  workshop,  not  easily, 
but  by  long,  patient,  self-denying,  dis- 
ciplinary toil,  men  have  fashioned  and 
formed,  men  have  built  In  this  world, 
if  it  does  not  somewhere  stay  and  go 
on,  if  just  as  soon  as  finished,  or  just 
as  soon  as  so  often  it  seems  to  need  but 
one  touch  more  of  complete  strength 
and  beauty,  just  as  soon  as  almost  fin- 
ished it  goes  out  into  darkness,  empti- 
ness, nothing,  and  at  the  very  height 
of  its  transfiguring  consummation  it  is 
dissipated  and  lost,  then— I  don't  know 
how  you  feel  about  it  or  what  you  think 
—but  it  seems  to  me  that  then  we  are 
living,  not  merely  in  a  godless  universe, 
but  worse  than  that,  in  a  diabolical  uni- 
verse, and  that  not  a  good  God,  but  a 
Batan,  is  on  the  throne,  who  is  making 
a  mock  of  human  life,  and  that  the  no- 
blest power  in  human  life,  the  power 
that  makes  it  human,  is  not  merely  lim- 
ited, but  broken  and  crippled  by  him. 

And  so,  too,  looking  at  human  exist- 
ence Ijefore  the  message  of  the  Easter 


Gospel  comes,  not  only  is  the  moral 
life,  not  only  is  the  affecUonal  life,  but 
the  life  of  the  spirit  is  crippled— that 
life  that  seems  to  have  no  limits  and  no 
bounds,  that  life  that  is  forever  calling 
on  all  the  forms  about  it  and  all  the 
forces  about  it— the  harmonious,  deep 
and  strong  and  sweet  and  subtle  and 
fine,  that  is  forever  calling  on  all  the 
forces  about  it  to  help  it  to  give  expres- 
sion to,  and  to  body  forth  the  b^tuty 
which  in  its  soul  it  sees,  and  to  utter 
forth  the  music  which  in  its  soul  it  feels 
—the  life  which  says  to  the  winds  and 
the  waters,  and  the  storms  and  the 
skies,  and  the  thunders  crashini;  through 
them  and  the  lightnings  leaping  across 
them: 

**  Oh,  come  and  be  my  yoice,  come  be  my  song, 
my  speech. 

Ye  floods  and  ocean  billows,  ye  storms  and  win- 
ter snow, 

Ye  days  of  clondless  beaaty,  hoar  frost  and  sum- 
raer  glow." 

Oh»  come  and  help  me  to  say  the  word 
which  I  seem  not  able  to  speak  I  Tes, 
that  life  of  the  spirit  which  here  and 
now  we  have,  which  in  all  visible  things 
and  through  all  visible  things  is  forever 
trying  to  touch  and  find  and  feel  the 
quickening  power  of  things  that  cannot 
be  seen,  which  in  some  poor,  meagre 
fashion  our  poets  and  our  singers  and 
our  artists  and  our  prophets  have  tried 
to  express— how  strong  it  seems,  how 
human,  yet  in  this  body  of  death  it  is  a 
broken  and  a  crippled  power. 

NEED  OF  THE  EASTER  QOBPBL. 

That  is  the  picture  of  human  life  on 
earth  before  to  it  the  message  of  this 
Easter  Gospel  comes,  and  like  the  man 
in  the  story  it  sits  at  the  beautiful  gate 
as  of  some  temple  beyond  and  seeming 
to  catch  the  echoes  of  the  song  and  the 
music  within,  wondering  whether  they 
are  echoes  of  real  song  or  of  real  music 
or  simply  of  its  own  imaginings,  and 
seeming  every  now  and  then  to  catch  a 
glimpse  as  through  some  opening  door 
of  the  beauty  and  the  glory  and  the 
splendor  there,  but  which,  broken  and 
crippled,  it  is  unable  to  enter ;  and  it 
can  only  sit  at  the  gate  and  receive 
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some  little  alms,  some  little  succoring 
aids,  some  little  timely  helps,  some  kind 
and  friendly  messaged,  some  sympathet- 
ic words  from  those  who  are  passing  by. 

Tee,  that  is  the  picture  of  human  life 
before  the  message  of  the  Easter  Gos- 
pel comes,  but  not  after.  **  In  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and 
walk,"  and  he  did  rise  up  and  walk, 
leaping  for  Joy,  and  entered  the  temple. 
That  was  its  message  then  and  that  is 
its  message  to-day.  Receiving  and  be- 
lieving that  message,  life  is  made  whole, 
strong,  seems  to  enter  the  temple  even 
here  and  now  of  its  completed  life. 
The  love  which  we  cultivate,  which  we 
try  to  express,  but  which  by  death  is 
broken,  leaps  up  again  for  joy,  know- 
ing that  the  imprint  which  it  has  made 
of  itself  is  one  which  cannot  fade,  is  an 
eternal  imprint ;  though  removed  foi^ 
little  while,  it  is  not  lost  and  destroyed, 
and  we  are  encouraged  to  love. 

The  character  which  we  cultivate  and 
try  so  hard  to  build,  and  which  appar- 
ently by  death  is  pulled  to  pieces  and 
broken  down  and  destroyed  and  scat- 
tered to  the  winds,  is  not  so  in  fact,  the 
Easter  Gospel  says.  It  is  but  the  moral 
b^inning  here  of  a  great  moral  career 
which  has  its  ending  nowhere,  and  we 
are  encouraged  to  go  on  building.  The 
life  of  the  spirit  within  us,  that  strong 
asphring  spirit  which  seems  to  be  for- 
ever fretting  and  beating  against  its 
prison  bars,  and  summons  all  creation, 
all  beauty,  all  music,  all  forms  and 
forces  to  come  and  set  it  free,  is  not 
irimply  a  breath  that  breathes  itself  out 
at  last  into  a  vaporous  nothing— it  is 
the  real  life,  the  imperishable  life,  the 
life  of  God  within  us,  whose  quicken- 
ing inspiration,  whose  immortal  instinct 
even  now  we  feel,  and  death  is  but  the 
release,  is  but  the  door  of  escape,  into 
some  more  fitting  and  more  congenial 
sphere. 

MEANING  OF  THE  eOSPBL  MESSAGE. 

Such,  I  say,  is  the  message  of  the 
Easter  Gospel,  and  that  is  why  it  is  to- 
day and  always  has  been  such  a  glad 
and  grateful  and  self-conflrming  mes- 


sage. It  is  not  simply  because  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Bible  in  behalf  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  that  we  re- 
ceive that  message  ;  it  is  not  merely  be- 
cause of  the  unbroken  line  of  historical 
evidence  concerning  it ;  it  is  not  merely 
because  of  the  voice  and  tradition  of 
the  Christian  Church ;  not  merely  be- 
cause of  the  great  fact  of  the  existence 
of  Christendom  which  in  that  message 
had  its  birth  and  its  origin  ;  but,  chiefly, 
because  in  addition  to  all  these  things 
the  messag?  that  the  Easter  €k)epel 
brings  is  our  own  most  human  message, 
is  the  message  which  gives  complete- 
ness to  our  human  life  and  th^  song  we 
sing  to-day.  Why,  men  and  women, 
it  is  simply  the  song  that  men  have  al- 
ways, with  faith  or  without  it.  It  mat- 
ters not,  sitting  at  thefa:  beautiful  gates, 
themselves  been  trying  to  sing,  and 
Easter  simply  comes  and  says  that  what 
they  had  hoped  was  true— what  with 
deep,  ineradicable  human  instinct  they 
felt  must  be  true,  ought  to  be  true,  if 
there  was  not  only  any  mercy,  but  any 
Justice  in  the  universe— Easter  comes 
and  says  it  is  true—**  You  do  sit  at  the 
gate  and  there  is  a  temple  beyond  ;  rise 
up  and  walk,  up  to  your  full  human 
height,  up  to  your  full  human  stature," 
and  men  have  risen  up  and  walked, 
leaping  in  heart  for  Joy,  entering  into 
the  temple  of  their  completed  life  and 
giving  praise  to  God. 

Here  and  now  that  completed  life  is 
theirs,  that  completed  life  is  ours,  and 
despite  what  death  has  done  or  may  do, 
we  sing  to-day  our  Easter  song.  But 
we  sing  it  now  by  faith— it  is  an  an- 
ticipatory trio.  The  artist  is  in  his 
study  now  and  the  picture  is  in  his 
soul.  He  sees  it  now  by  faith— it  has 
not  yet  come  out,  it  is  not  finished  yet. 
The  organ  is  in  its  workshop  now,  and 
the  music  which  it  will  make  is  In  the 
worker's  soul.  He  sees  it  now  or  hears 
it  now  by  faith ;  it  has  not  yet  come 
out,  it  is  not  finished  yet. 

The  Easter  glory  of  human  life— we 
see  it  now  by  faith— it  has  not  yet  come 
out ;  the  Easter  music  of  human  life 
has  not  yet  been  heard.     When  we 
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croM  the  threshold  bar,  aad  through  the 
beautiful  gate  that  death  has  now  open- 
ed we  enter  the  temple  beyond— then, 
as  now  we  cannot,  we  wQl  see  the  Easter 
glory  of  our  human  life  made  whole ; 
then,  as  now  we  cannot,  we  will  hear 
the  Baster  music  of  the  strong  immor- 
tal love,  the  strong  immortal  character, 
the  strong  immortal  spirit,  and  give  im- 
mortal  praise  to  God,  who  has  done  all 
things  welL 

CBBIST'S  S1CPT7  &BAVS. 

By  Rev.  I.  Lloyd  [Baptist],  Glamor- 
gan. 

OofiMy  tee  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay,— 
Matt,  xxviii.  6. 

The  text  is  a  part  of  the  greeting 
with  which  the  angel  saluted  the  women 
who  were  the  first  to  visit  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  There 
is  no  scene  more  graphically  described 
in  the  whole  Gospel  of  Matthew  than 
the  one  depicted  in  the  opening  verses 
of  this  chapter.  Our  Saviour  was  cru- 
cified on  Friday  morning.  In  the  even- 
ing of  that  day— for  at  sunset  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath  begins— and  in  order  to 
avoid  violating  the  sanctity  of  that  sa- 
cred day,  the  Saviour's  body  was  taken 
hastily  down  from  the  cross  and  laid  in 
the  new  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea. 

The  disappointed  and  dejected  disci- 
ples seem  to  have  spent  the  Sabbath  in 
quiet  solitude,  reflecting,  in  aU  proba- 
bility, upon  the  unexpected  end  of  their 
leader,  whom  they  thought  would  have 
restored  the  kingdom  unto  Israel.  At 
sunset  on  Saturday  the  Sabbath  was 
over,  and  then,  as  now,  the  Jews  re- 
turned to  their  secular  avocations.  And 
it  was  on  that  evening,  probably,  the 
women  of  whom  we  read  in  this  chap- 
ter bought  their  spices,  but  it  was  too 
late  and  too  dark  that  night  for  them 
to  do  as  they  would  like  to  do  with  the 
body  of  their  blessed  Lord.  And  so 
resting  the  night  they  yrete  astir  early 
the  following  morning.  Before  the  first 
streaks  of  light  from  the  returning  sun 
darted  across  the  firmament  the  devoted 


women  wended  their  way  toward  the 
sepulchre.  They  proceeded,  and  said 
one  to  the  other,  '-  Who  shall  roll  us 
away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre?"  But  when  they  arrived 
they  found  no  cause  for  anxiety  upon 
that  account.  They  saw  the  stone  rolled 
away  from  the  door,  and  a  mysterious 
messenger  from  heaven  sitting  upon  it. 
clothed  in  a  raiment  white  as  snow,  and 
his  countenance  gleaming  with  a  pierc- 
ing brightness  like  imto  the  lightning 
flash.  The  thing  was  so  strange  and  so 
unexpected  that  the  women  were  great- 
ly alarmed,  and  it  was  to  chase  away 
their  terror  the  angel  said,  "  Fear  not 
ye :  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jeeus, 
which  was  crucified.  He  is  not  here  : 
for  He  is  risen,  as  He  said.  Come,  see 
the  place  where  the  Lord  lay."  The 
resurrection  of  our  Saviour  has  been 
largely  criticised,  but  it  would  profit  us 
very  little  to  enumerate  and  refute  the 
various  objections  raised  against  it. 
We  can  benefit  ourselves  to  a  far  great- 
er extent  by  meditating  upon  a  few  of 
the  truths  which  it  teaches  and  coq- 
firms.  And  so  this  morning,  as  wc 
stand  aroimd  the  empty  grave  of  our 
Saviour,  we  wiU  try  and  strengthen  our 
hearts  by  looking  at  a  few  spiritual 
truths  which  receive  their  strongest 
confirmation  by  the  resurrection  of 
Christ. 

In  the  first  place,  this  empty  grave 
supplies  us  with  the  strongest  proof  of 
the  satisfaction  of  God  in  respect  to  the 
reconcilirig  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
In  the  cross  of  Christ  we  behold  ^e 
most  forcible  exhibition  of  God's  dis- 
approval of  sin,  but  it  is  the  empty 
sepulchre  of  Christ  that  presents  to  us 
the  strongest  manifestation  of  €kxl's  ap- 
proval of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  ac- 
count of  human  transgression. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  very 
difficult  subject  for  us  to  comprehend 
in  its  numerous  and  various  bearings, 
but  there  is  one  point  about  which  there 
can  be  no  confasion  nor  difficulty,  and 
that  is  the  agency  by  which  It  was  ef- 
fected. We  are  distinctiy  told  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  that  it  was  accom- 
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pushed  through  Divine  Power.  '*  This 
Jesus  hath  Qod  raised  up,  whereof  we 
all  are  witnesses/'  is  the  emphatic  testi- 
mony  of  Peter  upon  the  Day  of  Pente- 
cost. The  self-sacrificing  life  and  death 
of  Christ  satisfied,  not  the  Divine  ven- 
geance, but  the  Divine  craving  for  per- 
fection of  holiness  and  obedience  in 
man.  Christ  in  His  human  nature  at- 
tained to  that  perfection,  and  this  empty 
tomb  supplies  us  with  tlie  strongest 
evidence  that  in  the  estimation  of  God 
He  had  done  so.  When  Jesus  was  laid 
in  that  rock-hewn  sepulchre,  and  that 
stone  placed  against  the  door,  God  had 
an  opportunity  of  manifesting  either 
His  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  rec- 
onciling work  of  Clirist,  and  the  fact 
that  Christ  was  raised  by  the  power  of 
God  is  the  clearest  proof  that  could  be 
given  to  the  world  of  Ck>d'8  profound 
pleasure  in  the  love,  the  patience,  and 
the  obedience  of  Christ.  Thus  the  ap- 
proval of  Christ's  reconciling  work  by 
God  which  His  resurrection  teaches  is 
not  an  approval  which  God  makes 
known  by  voice  ;  it  is  not  an  accept- 
ance to  which  He  bears  testimony  in 
word,  but  by  an  act ;  and  in  this  case, 
as  well  as  in  every  other,  the  act  speaks 
louder  and  more  eloquent  than  words. 

There  are  two  occasions  mentioned  in 
the  Gospels  on  which  Ck>d  bore  direct 
testimony  in  word  to  the  Person  and 
Work  of  Christ  At  His  baptism,  and 
upon  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  the 
Voice  from  heaven  declared  :  *'  This  is 
My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased  ;"  but  this  empty  grave  speaks 
volumes  without  uttering  a  single  word, 
it  reveals  to  us  more  of  the  satisfaction 
of  God  respecting  the  mission  of  Christ 
than  a  thousand  volumes  could  ever  do. 
Come,  then,  ye  trembling  and  doubting 
and  unbelieving,  and  look  down  into 
this  empty  sepulchre,  and  then  up  into 
the  countenance  of  God,  and  you  will 
see  that  countenance  brightened  with  a 
smile  of  approval  on  account  of  the  suc- 
I  oessful  completion  of  the  work  of  your 
reconciliation  to  God. 

This  empty  grave  also  supplies  us 
with  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  Di- 


vinity of  Christ.  The  Apodtle  John, 
after  narrating  some  of  the  appearances 
of  the  risen  Saviour  to  His  followers, 
says:  "And  many  other  signs  truly 
did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  His  disci- 
ples which  are  not  written  in  this  book  : 
but  these  are  written  that  ye  might  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have 
life  through  His  Name."  Whether 
John  refers  to  all  the  signs  of  the  Sav- 
iour's life,  or  only  to  the  resurrection 
and  the  subsequent  appearances,  does 
not  materially  affect  the  question ;  the 
point  is,  that  the  resurrection  is  ex- 
pressly recorded  with  other  things  to 
carry  the  conviction  to  our  minds  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

The  Apostle  Paul  also,  speaking  of 
Christ,  says  that  He  was  *'  declared  to 
be  the  Son  of  God,  with  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  res- 
urrection from  the  dead."  What  he 
means  is,  that  Christ's  resurrection  was 
the  most  deciding  and  determining  fac- 
tor of  His  Divinity.  He  was  not  made 
the  Son  of  God  by  the  resurrection,  but 
that  event  decided  the  fact  as  nothing 
else  did  or  could.  He  was  the  Son  of 
Gk)d  previous  to  His  resurrection,  but 
nowhere  else  do  wb  get  such  a  power- 
ful demonstration  of  the  fact  as  we  do 
by  the  side  of  this  empty  grave.  The 
Lord  Jesus  Himself  on  several  occasions 
pointed  to  His  resurrection  as  supply- 
ing the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  His 
Divine  person  and  mission.  When  he 
cleared  the  temple  of  its  unholy  and 
desecrating  traders,  they  demanded  the 
authority  by  which  He  resorted  to  such 
a  summary  dismissal,  and  He  directed 
them  to  the  event  of  His  resurrection, 
saying  :  **  Destroy  this  Temple,  and  in 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  up." 

When  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  sought 
from  Him  a  sign— that  is,  some  plain 
and  positive  proof  of  the  Divinity  of 
His  authority— He  announced  to  tiiem 
the  fact  that  the  Son  of  Man  would  be 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart 
of  the  earth.  And  this  empty  grave 
confirms  all  that  the  Saviour  said  or  as- 
sumed respecting  His  Divine  authority. 
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But  the  personal  testimony  of  Christ  to 
His  Divine  authority,  the  evidence  sup- 
plied by  His  words  and  works,  and  all 
the  assurances  of  His  friends  and  fol- 
lowers do  not  furnish  such  an  emphatic 
proof  as  this  empty  grave.  One  thing 
upon  which  Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  ex- 
tensively was  the  power  and  eloquence 
of  silence,  but  nowhere  is  the  eloquence 
of  silence  so  forcible  as  it  is  by  the  side 
of  this  empty  grave ;  for  while  stand- 
ing here,  and  looking  into  that  vacant 
sepulchre,  we  are  vividly  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son 
of  God. 

This  empty  grave  also  supplies  us 
with  the  strongest  certainty  of  our  own 
resurrection.  The  words  of  the  angel 
to  the  women,  "  He  is  not  here  :  for  He 
is  risen,"  will  one  day  be  said  of  every 
one  of  us.  Christ  has  risen,  and  as 
surely  as  He  has  risen  we  shall  rise 
also.  Nothing  would  be  more  absurd 
than  to  look  and  hope  for  a  resurrection 
if  the  Author  of  life  were  still  in  the 
grave,  but  He  is  not  there.  Tou  are 
invited  to  look  for  yourselves,  to  ex- 
amine every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
sepulchre.  The  linen  clothes  may  be 
seen  in  one  place,  and  the  napkin  that 
was  about  His  head*  you  can  see  folded 
together  and  lying  in  a  separate  place 
by  itself,  but  where  is  He  who  so  lately 
wore  those  things?  He  is  risen,  and 
His  resurrection  is  the  pledge  of  our 
own.  Had  He  remained  under  the 
power  of  death,  there  would  be  no 
ground  of  hope  for  us.  He  is  the  Vine, 
and  we  are  the  branches,  and  if  the 
Vine  be  dead,  how  can  any  life  extend 
to  the  branches  ?  But  the  Vine  is  liv- 
ing, and  by  virtue  of  His  life  we  shaU 
^  live  also.  "But  now  is  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  slept."  We  are  in- 
formed by  revelation  of  two  great 
events  in  the  future.  The  one  is  the 
general  resurrection,  when  the  earth 
and  the  sea  will  give  up  their  posses- 
sions ;  and  the  other  is  the  day  of  de- 
cision, when  the  final  destiny  of  all  will 
be  settled— and  the  strongest  assurance 
we  have  that  those  events  will  come  to 


pass  is  this  empty  grave,  <Nr  the  fact 
that  Christ  has  risen.  Thus  all  the 
fundamental  facts  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion are  grounded  in  the  resurrection 
of  Christ.  The  Christian  religion 
teaches  us  to  believe  in  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  Gkxl ;  to  hope  for  a  resurrectioQ 
from  the  grave ;  to  look  forward  to  a 
decisive  day ;  and  grounds  this  teach- 
ing upon  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
And  if  that  be  not  true,  if  that  be  not 
an  established  fact,  then  are  we  the 
victims  of  false  teaching  and  false  hopes, 
and  our  religion  Is  an  imposture*  a  de- 
lusion, and  a  myth.  But  we  have  the 
strongest  evidence  that  the  foundation- 
stone  of  our  hopes  was  securely  laid— 
that  is,  that  Christ's  resurrection  was 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  upon  that 
fact  we  rest  and  hope.  It  is  certainly 
very  congenial  and  encouraging  to  look 
forward  to  a  victory  over  the  gravo  by 
means  of  a  general  resurrection,  but  re- 
member that  victory  will  have  to  be 
achieved  by  stooping  to  conquer. 
Something  must  precede  that  great  vic- 
tory, and  that  something  is  death.  It 
is  very  refreshing  to  look  out  upon  a 
field  of  waving  com  bending  before  the 
summer  breeze,  but  before  the  grain  at- 
tained to  that  distinction  it  passed 
through  a  process  of  death.  Th»  seed 
was  scattered  over  the  field,  and  covered 
in  the  earth,  and  then  died,  and  out  of 
that  death  came  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear. 
And  while  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of 
a  general  resurrection,  let  us  not  neg- 
lect to  prepare  for  that  process  of  decay 
out  of  which  the  general  resurrection 
wiU  spring. 

See  to  it  that  you  die  to  sin  in  this 
life.  See  to  it  that  you  are  being  pre- 
pared for  that  death  which  awaits  us 
all.  See  to  it  that  the  death  which  we 
all  must  die,  will  be  like  the  burying  of 
the  grain  in  the  earth  which  sprhigs  up 
into  a  larger  and  more  abundant  life. 
In  the  life  of  Michael  Faraday  there  is 
a  very  touching  and  instructive  refer- 
ence to  the  resurrection.  He  tdls  us 
that  during  his  travels  on  the  continent 
he  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
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beau^  and  gimplictty  of  the  little  posts 
of  remembrance  set  up  on  the  graves  in 
a  quiet  little  grareyard  in  Switzerland. 
He  speaks  of  one  grave  which  more 
than  any  of  the  others  arrested  his  at- 
tention. Some  one  was  too  poor  to  put 
up  an  engraved  brass  plate,  or  even  a 
painted  board,  but  had  written  on  a 
piece  of  paper  the  dates  of  the  birth 
and  death  of  the  one  whose  remains 
were  resting  below.  The  piece  of  pa- 
per was  fastened  to  a  board,  and  mount- 
ed on  the  top  of  a  stick  at  the  head  of 
the  grave.  The  paper  was  protected 
from  the  rain  by  a  small  roof,  the  ledge 
of  which  protruded  sufficiently  to  carry 
the  water  away  from  the  board.  It 
was  a  very  simple  contrivance  to  memo- 
rialize a  friend.  But  on  examining  the 
contrivance  Faraday  saw  that  Nature 
had  contributed  her  part  toward  that 
humble  memorial.  Because  under  that 
little  shelter  formed  by  the  protruding 
ledge,  and  by  the  side  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  paper,  a  caterpillar  had  at- 
tached itself,  and  there  had  passed 
through  its  death-like  state  of  a  chrys- 
alis, and  ultimately  assumed  its  finished 
state  of  a  butterfly,  and  had  winged  its 
flight  from  the  spot,  leaving  its  corpse- 
like relics  behind.  And  the  young  sci- 
entist turned  away  from  that  humble 
grave,  his  heart  strengthened  in  the  be- 
lief of  the  resurrection,  and  his  thoughts 
kindled  into  a  glow  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 
Thus  Natture  and  Revelation  unite  in  en- 
couraging us  to  hope  for  a  resurrection. 
Nsture  teaches  us  thai  the  time  the 
body  remains  in  the  grave  does  not  con- 
stitute any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  resur- 
rection. Seeds  of  com  and  seeds  of 
strawberries,  after  being  in  Egyptian 
mummy  pits  for  centuries,  have  been 
known  to  spring  and  grow  into  large 
and  lovely  forms  of  life  by  being 
brought  into  vital  contact  with  mois- 
ture and  heat.  And  revelation  leads  us 
to  believe  that  when  the  voice  of  Him 
who  was  raised  by  the  power  of  God 
shall  ring  through  the  arches  of  the 
tomb  there  will  be  an  universal  response 
thereto.  Nature  teaches  us  to  believe  that 


the  fact  of  the  body  crumbling  to  dust, 
and  mixing  with  the  other  dust  of  the 
earth,  is  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  the 
resurrection.  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  work 
upon  the  resurrection,  tells  us  of  a  cer- 
tain servant  who  received  a  silver  cup 
from  his  master,  suffered  it  to  fall  into 
a  vessel  of  aquafortis,  and,  seeiog  It  dis- 
appear, contended  with  his  fellow-ser- 
vant that  its  recovery  was  impossible  ; 
but  the  master  arrives  and  drops  salt 
water  into  the  vessel,  which  separates 
the  silver  and  causes  it  to  precipitate  to 
the  bottom ;  then  he  collected  the  ^1- 
ver,  and  by  a  process  of  melting  and 
hammering  he  reproduced  the  cup. 
And  revelation  takes  no  cognizance  of 
difficulties  arising  from  the  distribution 
of  the  dust  and  ashes  of  the  dead,  but 
distinctly  declares  that  the  last  Adam 
is  a  quickening  spirit,  and  that  all  that 
are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  His  voice, 
and  shall  come  forth.  Nature  teaches 
that  the  life  which  follows  the  resur- 
rection will  be  higher,  and  nobler,  and 
more  abundant  than  the  present.  You 
take  up  a  grain  of  com  to  examine  it, 
but  its  smailncss  is  such  ttiat  it  slips 
through  your  flngers ;  but  small  as  it  is 
it  has  within  it  the  germ  of  a  larger 
life.  Bury  it  in  the  ground,  and  from 
that  one  grain  there  come  several  stalks, 
and  upon  each  stalk  several  grains  reach- 
ing sometimes  more  than  the  standard 
of  a  hundred-fold.  And  revelation 
clearly  affirms  that  the  cormption,  dis- 
honor, weakness,  and  naturalness  of 
the  present  life  will  be  replaced  by  the 
incorruption,  glory,  power,  and  spirit- 
uality of  the  resurrection  life. 

And  now,  what  influence  should  the 
retrospect  of  Christ's  resurrection  and 
the  prospect  of  the  general  resurrection 
have  upon  our  hearts  and  lives?  It 
should  lead  us  to  live  brighter,  and 
broader,  and  better  lives.  "  If  ye  then 
be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things 
which  are  above."  Expand  the  hori- 
zon of  your  thoughts.  Take  larger 
views  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  human  na- 
ture, and  of  human  duty.  What  a 
l)eneflcial  effect  had  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  upon  the  apostles  in  this  ref^pect  I 
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When  they  comprehended  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  event,  and  saw  in  that  the 
certainty  of  their  own  resurrection,  how 
it  broadened  their  hopes  and  thoughts 
and  lives,  and  fired  their  zeal  and 
doubled  their  efforts  I  Let  it  have  the 
same  effect  upon  us.  Now,  before  we 
leave  this  empty  grave  of  Christ  I  want 
you  to  take  another  look  therein,  so  as 
to  be  convinced  and  confirmed  in  the 
conviction  that  your  acceptance  with 
Ood  is  ensured.  He  has  Inyited  us  to 
Himself  in  the  most  tender  and  endear- 
ing terms.  *'Come  now,  and  let  us 
reason  together,  saith  the  Lord  :  though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
be  as  white  as  snow  ;  though  they 
be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool.'*  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his 
way,  and  the  imrighteous  man  his 
thoughts  :  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord,  and  He  will  have  mercy  upon 
him  ;  and  to  our  God  ;  for  He  will  abun- 
dantly pardon."  The  persuasive  ten- 
derness of  the  invitation  and  the  large- 
ness of  the  promise  should  dispel  all 
doubt  in  respect  to  non-acceptance. 
Besides,  we  have  such  a  revelation  ot 
God's  character  and  disposition  toward 
men  that  should  allure  us  to  Him,  but 
nowhere  does  His  willingness  to  forgive 
and  receive  us  appear  so  conspicuously 
as  it  does  in  this  empty  grave.  This 
vacant  sepulchre  shows  us  every  bar- 
rier thrown  down,  every  obstacle  re- 
moved from  the  pathway  of  man's  re- 
turn unto  God.  "Come,"  then,  ye 
trembling,  fearing,  and  unbelieving, 
"see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay," 
and  if  you  have  the  least  doubt  that 
your  acceptance  by  God  is  uncertain, 
look  into  this  empty  grave,  and  read 
your  pardon  there. 

AN  EASTEB  SSBKOH. 
By  A.  T.  PiEBSON,  D.D.  [Pbbbbttb- 

rian],  Philadblphia. 
BiU  now  u  OhrUt  riien  from  the  dead, 
and  become  Hie  fintfruiU  of  th^n  that 
slept, ^1  Cor.  XV.  20. 

Thb  doctrine  and  the  fact  of  Christ's 
Resurrection  stand  pre-eminent  in  Holy 


Scripture.  Without  it  Christ's  charac- 
ter and  work  lack  their  principal  attes- 
tation and  seal  as  Divine ;  without  it 
the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  our  faith  is 
gone  ;  our  faith  is  vain  and  our  redemp- 
tion unaccomplished.  Hence,  first  of 
all  that  Resurrection  must  be 

I.  An  eetablithed  fact,  Whately  de- 
clared that  no  fact  of  history  is  more 
absolutely  accredited  by  competent  and 
abundant  witnesses.  The  first  part  of 
this  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  presen- 
tation of  this  testimony — Christ's  vari- 
ous appearances  after  His  resurrection, 
to  Mary  Magdalene,  Cephas,  the  eleven, 
the  five  hundred  brethren  at  once, 
James,  again  to  the  eleven,  and  last  of 
all  to  Paul  himself.  Such  variety  of 
appearances,  such  variety  of  manifesta- 
tion. His  eating  and  drinking  with  them. 
His  conversing  with  them,  and  all  this 
extending  through  forty  days,  leaving 
no  ground  for  reasonable  doubt.  No 
phantom-theory,  no  vision-theory,  no 
optical  illusion  can  account  for  these 
multiplied  appearances ;  nor  can  the 
theory  of  fraud  explain  a  faith  whose 
sincerity  was  attested  by  witnessing 
lives  and  martyr-deaths.  The  Resur- 
rection of  Christ  was  so  thoroughly  at- 
tested that  it  was  never  disputed  until 
centuries  afterward,  when  all  the  wit- 
nesses and  their  immediate  disciples  had 
passed  away. 

IL  Christ's  Resurrection  was  the^r<<- 
fruite  from  the  dead.  True,  there  had 
been  dead  men  raised  before— the  Shu- 
nammite's  son,  the  man  whose  body  was 
touched  by  that  of  Klisha,  Lazarus,  etc. 
—•but  these  were  resuscitaiione,  not  res- 
urrections.  The  marked  peculiarity  of 
resurrection  is  that  He  who  is  thus 
raised  "  dieth  no  more  ;  death  hath  no 
more  dominion  over  Him."  In  this 
sense  Christ  was  the  f/nt  ever  raised 
from  the  dead. 

(1)  "  Firstfruits"  are  the  first  ingath- 
erings  of  harvest ;  (2)  the  promise  and 
prophecy  of  harvest ;  (8)  the  specimen 
of  the  harvest ;  and  so  Christ  was  (t) 
the  first  of  the  dead  that  ever  had  a  true 
resurrection ;  (2)  He  is  the  perpetual 
prophecy  and  promise  of  the  resurrec- 
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Uon  of  all  believers ;  (8)  His  rosunec- 
tion  is  the  type  and  easample  of  theirs. 
We  may  infer  what  our  bodies  will  be 
from  what  His  was.  There  are  unmis- 
takable signs,  to  our  mind,  that  HLb 
body,  after  He  rose,  was  subject  to  new 
conditions.  He  seemed  to  go  and  come 
at  will,  through  closed  doors ;  to  van- 
ish and  appear  instantaneously,  to  defy 
all  ordinary  laws  of  space  and  time  and 
gravitation,  to  be  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  as  though  equally  at  home  in  both. 
May  not  all  this  be  not  only  the  assur- 
ance of  our  resurrection,  but  the  indi- 
cation of  the  conditions  of  the  resurrec- 
tion body  ? 

III.  Christ's  Resurrection  has  taken 
from  deaiik  its  sting,  and  from  the  graw 
its  victory.  Psalm  xxiii.  shadow  im- 
plies sunshine,  and  is  created  by  sun- 
shine ;  the  intenser  the  light,  the  deeper 
the  shadow.  Before  Christ  entered  the 
grave  it  was  like  a  cave,  dark  and  for- 
bidding, with  no  light  after  its  mouth 
was  closed  ;  now  the  cavern  is  trans- 
formed into  a  tunnel,  for  light  streams 
in  from  the  earthward  side  where  He 
entered,  and  from  the  heavenward  side 
where  He  emerged  ! 


JESTJS  DBmznra  ths  afpoiittsd  citp. 

Bt  Noricah  Macdonald  [Fbbb 
Church  of  Scotland],  Kincraig. 

IkVBRNBSS-BHIRE,  SCOTLAIO). 

Then  said  Jesus  unto  Peter,  Put  up  thy 
sword  into  the  sheath:  the  cup  which 
My  Father  hath  given  Me,  shall  I  not 
drink  it  t — John  xviii.  11. 

I.  The  occasion :  The  cup  given 
Jesus  to  drink.  The  subject :  ''  The 
cup  which  My  Father,"  etc.  Consid- 
er :  In  Scripture  "  cup"  is  used  meto- 
nymieally  for  what  it  contains  (1  Cor. 
zi.  26),  and  metaphorically  from  a  He- 
brew word  (o)3i)f  which  denotes  a  cer- 
tain lot,  measure,  or  portion.  It  is  used 
for  a  measure  of  good  (Ps.  xxiii.  5),  of 
evil  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8).  In  this  passage  it  de- 
notes the  lot  or  measure  of  suffering  as- 
signed to  Jesus  as  the  Sin-Bearer.  No- 
tice : 


1.  Its  dreadful  contents. 

(1)  Their  great  variety— e.^„  the  guilt 
of  sin,  the  curse  of  the  law,  the  wrath 
of  Gk)d,  the  assaults  of  Satan,  the  mal- 
ice of  men. 

(2)  Their  overflowing  measure— ex- 
tending to  His  whole  nature  as  man. 
His  external  condition,  lifetime. 

(8)  Their  singular  bitterness— arising 
from  tMr  hateful  character  and  His 
holy  sensitiveness. 

(4)  Their  distresssing  effects— mani- 
festing themselves  in  profound  sorrow, 
extreme  pain,  conscious  desertion,  phy- 
sical death. 

2.  Its  authoritative  administration— 
"  Which  My  Father  has  given  Me  to 
drink." 

(1)  In  what  capacity  ?  As  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  godhead  in  the  economy 
of  Redemption. 

(2)  In  what  way  ?  By  an  eternal  de- 
cree, by  a  federal  transaction,  by  a  sov- 
ereign permission  and  transference,  by 
a  righteous  infliction.  **  It  pleased  Je- 
hovah to  bruise  Him"  (Isa.  liii.  10). 

II.  The  occasion :  The  drinking  by 
Jesus  of  this  cup.  The  subject: 
"Should  I  not  drink  it?" 

1.  The  import  of  this  drinking.  It 
implies  bearing  the  penalty  of  the  law 
as  our  substitute. 

2.  The  necessity  of  this  drinking 
("  Ought  not  Christ,"  etc.).  To  what 
results  ?    From  what  cause  ? 

8.  The  manner  of  this  drinking.  It 
was  voluntary,  unhesitating,  seasona- 
ble, exhaustive. 

4.  The  fruits  of  this  drinking.  These 
include : 

(1)  The  salvation  of  the  Churdi— 1.«, 
by  fulfilling  the  condition  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace. 

(2)  The  destruction  of  shi— by  His 
sufferings  Jesus  made  an  end  of  it.  In 
whose  case  ?    In  what  sense  ? 

(8)  The  rewarding  of  the  sufferer— 
"  Who  for  the  joy  set  before  Him  en- 
dured the  cross,"  etc. 

(4)  The  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
glory— the  glory  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions. 

Xjeam  1.  The  evil  desert  of  man's  sin. 
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2.  The  costly  nature  of  man's 

salvation. 
8.  The  wonderful  love  of  man's 

Redeemer. 
4.  The    due    employment    of 

man's  llfe> 

PAS8I02T  TESTS. 
Bt  Pbofbssob  Gbobge  H.  Bchoddb, 

Ph.D.,  Columbus,  O. 

The  Prayer  qf  the  Crucified  Lord  for  BU 

Tonnentore. 

Luke  xziii.  8d-88. 

I.  Nobly  Intended  (v.  34) : 

(a)  Because  it  proceeds  from  His  own 
promptings ; 

(b)  because  it  petitions  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  grievous  sins ; 

(c)  because  it  mitigates  the  great 
wrong  that  has  been  done  ; 

(d)  because  it  is  directed  to  the  throne 
of  grace. 

II.  Ungratefully  Received : 

(a)  Because  it  is  received  by  the  peo- 
ple with  unfeeling  hearts  (v.  85) ; 

{b)  because  it  calls  forth  the  derision 
of  the  elders  (v.  85) ; 

(c)  because  it  calls  forth  the  scorn  of 
the  soldiers  (vs.  86,  87) ; 

(d)  because  there  is  added  the  mock- 
ing inscription  on  the  cross  (v.  88). 

TJia  Wealth  of  Grace  in  the  Latt  Supper, 
Matt.  xxvi.  26-29. 
I.  It  offers  us  all  that  we  need. 

(a)  What  we  need  is : 

(1)  Forgiveness  of  sins  ; 

(2)  power  of  sanctification. 

(b)  How  this  is  assured  us  in  the  Sup- 
per. 

IL  Makes  only  such  demands  on  us 
as  can  be  complied  with. 

(a)  What  impossible  thing  might  be 
asked  of  us  ? 

(b)  What  small  thing  is  really  asked 
of  us  in  the  Supper  ? 

(1)  To  do  only  what  the  Lord  com- 
mands ; 

(2)  only  to  remember  Him  to  whom 
our  hearts  already  belong. 

III.  It  is  denied  to  none  who  need  its 
comfort  and  strength. 


(a)  Who  are  those  in  need  of  the  Sup- 
per? 

(b)  How  all  can  find  this  comfort  In 
the  Supper. 

Tieo  Kinds  of  Fortitude  in  Suffering. 
Mark  xiv.  2^-31. 

I.  The  True  Fortitude  as  exhibited 
by  Christ. 

(a)  He  prepares  Himself  for  the 
ordeal: 

(1)  By  a  strengthening  prayer  (vs.  26, 
35  sqq.)  ; 

(2)  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  His 
fate  (vs.  27,  28). 

{b)  He  wins  in  the  contest ;  therefore 
a  model  for  us. 
n.  The  False  Fortitude  of  Peter. 

(a)  He  boasts  of  his  power ; 

(1)  of  his  good  intentions  (v.  29) ; 

(2)  of  his  powerful  will  (v.  81). 

(b)  In  temptation  he  fell,  therefore  a 
warning  for  us. 

The  Majesty  of  the  Lord  is  His  Suffer- 
ings, 

John  xviiL  1-11. 

L  In  His  Question  (v.  4). 

(a)  Not  put  because  ignorant  of  the 
enemy's  intentions ; 

(b)  but  because  prepared  to  suffer. 

II.  In  His  Confession  (v.  5). 

(a)  Without  any  hesitancy  or  uncer- 
tainty ; 

(b)  with  astounding  results. 

III.  In  His  DeclaraUon  (v.  8). 

(a)  Not  secured  through  promises  or 
good  works ; 

{b)  but  secured  in  a  mandatory  man- 
ner for  His  own  ; 

(c)  and  respected  by  His  enemies^  not 
even  Peter  is  touched  (Matt.  xxvl.  51). 

IV.  In  His  Reproof  (v.  11). 

(a)  Without  any  acknowledgment  of 
good  will ; 

(b)  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
error  (Matt.  xxvi.  52). 

V.  In  His  Determination  (v.  11). 

(a)  The  cup  is  indeed  bitter ; 

(b)  but  It  is  offered  by  the  Father's 
band. 
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The  Lord*$  Interpretation  of  Hie  Quffer- 
inge. 

John  xvUL  11. 

I.  It  is  divinely  intended— Father, 
n.  It  i»  a  bitter  exi)erienoe— cup. 
IIL  It  is  voluntarily  aflBumed— I. 
IV.  It   ia   aubmiaaiyely   endured  — 
"Shall I  not," etc 


Peter^e  FaU  and  ite  Warning  Leeeone. 

Luke  zxii.  64-62. 

I.  Peter's  troubles  before  he  fell ; 
(a)  His  sufferings  began  because  : 

(1)  He  was  self-satisfied  (Matt.  xxvi. 
88,  35  ;  1  Cor.  x.  12)  ; 

(2)  was  not  diligent  in  prayer  (Matt, 
xxvi.  41,  James  Iv.  7,  8) ; 

(3)  was  thoughtless  (Matt.  xxvi.  51, 
Rom.  X.  2). 

(J>)  The  warning  for  us,  Be  on  your 
guard  against  these  weaknesses, 
n.  Peter's  troubles  when  he  fell.  • 
(a)   His    natural    weaknesses   were 
stronger  than  ever ; 

(1)  curiosity  (v.  55,  Matt.  xxvi.  58, 
Ps.  i.  1,  Lev.  iii.  27) ; 

(2)  fear  of  men  (vs.  57,  58,  Matt,  xxvi 
70,  X.  28) ; 

(8)  weakness  of  faith  (vs.  57-60,  l^tt. 
xxvi.  81,  70-74). 

{b)  The  warning  for  us.  Be  on  your 
^nard  against  temptations. 

m.  Peter's  troubles  after  the  Pall, 
(a)  The   final  suffering  was  that  of 
contrition ; 

(1)  caused  by  the  denial  (v.  61) ; 

(2)  awakened  by  the  cock  and  by  the 
look  of  Christ  (V.  61,  Matt.  xxvi.  75) ; 

(3)  exhibited  hj  his  departure  and  his 
leave  (v.  62). 

(6)  The  warning  for  us,  Be  sorry  for 
your  sins  (2  Cor.  vii.  10). 


The  Great  Difference  between  the  Sorrow 
of  Peter  and  of  Judas, 

Jklatt.  xxdi.  1-8. 

I.  Difference  in  their  Origin  : 

(a)  Peter's  comes  at  once  (Luke  xxii. 

ei); 


(&)  Judas'  comes  late  (v.  8). 

II.  Difference  in  Its  Character. 

(a)  Peter  was  sorry  for  his  sin  ; 

(p)  Judas  was  sorry  for  the  misery  he 
had  caused  (v.  8). 

ni.  Difference  in  its  £xpre8sion. 

(a)  Peter  wept  bitterly  (Luke  xxii. 
62); 

(p)  Judas'  was  an  outward  act  (vs.  8, 4). 

IV.  Difference  in  the  Outcome  of 
their  Sorrow. 

(a)  Peter  was  therefore  pardoned 
(John  xxi.  15,  16) ; 

(P)  Judas  was  nevertheless  lost  (v.  5). 


PUaie's  Conflict  of  Conedenee, 
Matt,  xxvii.  15-26. 

L  The  Occasion  of  the  Conflict. 

(a)  He  desires  to  escape  an  open  viola- 
tion of  his  conscience ; 

(6)  but  yet  he  is  not  willing  to  act 
with  perfect  conscientiousness. 

n.  The  Course  of  the  Conflict. 

(a)  He  seeks  one  way  after  the  other 
to  escape  (John  xix.  1-16) ; 

{J))  but  they  all  prove  ineffectuifd  (vs. 
20-28). 

in.  The  Outcome  of  the  Conflict 

(a)  He  does  violence  to  his  conscience 
(V.  26) ; 

iff)  yet  conscience  retains  its  hold  on 
him; 

(1)  in  spite  of  the  washing  of  His 
hands  (v.  24) ; 

(2)  in  spite  of  his  refusal  to  be  respon- 
sible (V.  25). 

Christ  on  the  Cross  exchanges  Love  for 
Love, 

John  xix.  25-27. 

I.  The  Love  which  Looks  up  to  the 
Cross  (v.  25) : 

(a)  A  mother's  love ; 

(b)  a  friend's  love ; 

(c)  a  disciple's  love. 

II.  The  Love  which  Looks  Down 
from  the  Cross  (vs.  26,  27) : 

(a)  The  glance  of  deep  sympathy  ; 
{b)  the  word  of  comforting  assurance. 
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STBXS&n}  TBOTOETS  7B0K  BBOSHT 
SBBXOHS. 

1p  too  need  not  defend  yoonelf ,  still  lees  need 
Yoa  defend  the  Truth.  Poor  Henrj  Vm.  called 
himself,  or  allowed  himself  to  be  called, ''  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,**  and  many  a  better  man 
than  Henry  VIII.  has  motmled  tne  poJpit  or  the 

{ilatf orm,  as  he  sapposed,  to  defend  the  troth, 
f  we  did  not  assume  the  position  with  such 
gravity  and  with  such  unconsciousness  of  wronff 
it  would  surely  be  very  impertinent.  Defend 
theTrothI  "^  His  troth  is  a  shield  and  aback* 
ler.**  Imagine  a  warrior  defendina  his  shield, 
and  then  we  have  some  conception  <w  the  absurd* 
ity  of  a  man  attempting  to  defend  the  troth.  Its 
use  will  prove  its  nest  defence :  the  troth  is  to 
defend  us ;  it  can  bear  all  the  blows,  and  the 
harder  they  are.  the  more  do  they  prove  its  metal. 
Make  it  your  shield  and  buckler  and  flght  with 
it,  andyou  will  need  no  better  defspce.— A>arf- 
(UnffffalL    (John  xvi.  88-88.) 

Wb  are  the  children  of  Ood  who  made  man, 
and  the  children  of  Qod  who  became  man,  who 
knows  the  keenness  of  the  cold  )i>lasts  which 
pierce  through  the  rags  of  the  sufllBrlng  poor, 
who  knows  the  fierceness  of  the  fire  whicn  burns 
up  the  life  of  the  heartless  prodigal,  who  has 
passed  through  the  stages  of  Infancy,  boyhood, 
and  manhood  to  fulfil  tbem  all  with  WBOwn 
strength,  and  to  leave  behind  hlra  a  sympathis- 
ingChnrch,  which  knows  the  wants  ofhnmanity 
ana  longs  to  relieve  them.  The  cradle  merges 
into  the  altar,  the  stable  into  the  Church,  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  as  Jeremy  Taykxr  reminds  us, 
into  the  extension  at  the  Incarnation,  and  we 
thank  God  for  this,  for  a  religion  which  pene- 
trates with  its  sjrmpathy  every  corner  of  our  life, 
a  religion  which  sanctifies  home,  a  religion  which 
sancoiaes  and  purifies  our  every  day  life,  a  re- 
ligion which  took  us  up  as  childran  and  strength- 
ened us  as  young  men,  led  us  through  life,  and 
puriiled  our  joys,  and  elevated  our  sorrows,  and 
waits  for  us  as  we  pass  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.-iySfcotef^llsa.  xxxU.  1, 3.) 

Thb  vision  which  he  puts  before  us  in  this 
verse,  we  are  told  by  a  wonderful  commentator 
of  modem  times,  is  a  phenomenon  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  East;  of  a  rock  opposing  itself  to 
the  sand-laden  blast  and  desolaung  winds  ;  of  a 
bare  rock  showing  itself  above  the  weather- 
beaten  surface  of  the  plain,  underneath  whose 
shadow  the  water  oozes ;  trickling  imder  its  heal- 
ing touch  causes  to  spring  up  through  the  scant 
surface  of  the  saoa  green  shoots  of  fertility. 
The  rock  above  it  arrests  the  desolating  drift 
and  tempera  the  glare  of  the  scorehingsun,  and 
with  paoence  tlie  desert  begins  to  bloom,  and  a 
garden  springs  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  rock 
which  tias  opposed  Itself  to  the  whirl  of  the  sand, 
and  parried  tne  onslanirtit  of  the  winds,  and  k<n;>t 
away  from  the  patch  of  ground  underneath  the 
sun  which  dries  up  the  songgling  life  and  kills 
it  by  unrelieved  light.  It  is  a  rock  like  this 
which  Isaiah  sees  thrustizig  up  its  head  out  of 
the  wilderness  of  the  world;  a  rampart  against 
the  pitiless  blaze,  a  barrier  against  the  drifting 
sand,  a  promise  of  fertility  to  all  ages  which  re- 
posed beneath  its  shade.  There  had  been  rocks 
like  this  in  history  before,  oases  of  faith,  con- 
stancy, patriotism,  of  noble  life  which  had 
grown  up  under  shadow  of  stronger  Ufe  which 
had  stemmed  for  them  the  storm,  which  arrested 
the  drift  and  caught  the  lieat  of  opposition  on 
their  own  rugged  sides,  and  made  a  richer  and 
purer  life  poBslble  under  shelter  of  their  own. 
But  this  is  a  rock  more  commanding  than  any 
which  the  world  had  seen  as  yet,  with  the  prom- 
ise of  more  than  an  oasis  beneath  it  Man  a 
sheltering  rock,  some  real  remedy  for  those 
sterilizing  storms  which  sweep  across  the  world, 
whistling  up  their  shrill  despair,  whlriing  np  to 
the  sky.  the  darkened  skv,  iIh*  barrenness  of 
human  eilort,  and  the  failure  of  human  skill ; 


humanity  made  once  more  according  to  its  pris- 
thM  pattern.  More  than  this,  not  made  merely 
in  the  image  of  Ood,  but  united  with  God,  is  to 
he  the  sheltering  rock  imder  whkh  a  purer  and 
a  better  world  may  escape  the  sand  dnft  of  sin, 
and  the  brandingiron  of  scorching  failure ;  hu- 
manity, in  which  a  human  will  throbs  pulse  to 
imlse,  beat  to  beat  with  God*s  will ;  humanity, 
in  which  the  spirit  is  still  linked  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  the 
fulness  of  the  Incomprehensible ;  humanity,  in 
wlilch  the  soul  knows  the  power  of  pasnons 
which  are  passion  without  its  heat,  and  emo- 
tions of  inner  life  without  taint  of  sin :  human- 
ity, whose  imagination  covera  the  walls  of  life 
with  pictures  radiant  with  joy,  where  memory 
Ihikspast  with  present,  in  which  piety  mourns 
not,  and  the  purpose  of  life  detedts  no  waver- 
ing ;  humanity,  in  which  the  body  moves  with- 
ocit  treachery  amid  the  enemies  which  most 
oppress  it,  and  makes  activity  a  source  of  disci* 
mme,  a  sacramental  expression  of  inner  life. 
Here  is  the  true  shelter  of  the  world.— iVtfifftoM. 
(Isa.  xxxii.,  1, 2.) 


TBSmS   AXn)   TISTS    OF   BEOENT 
SSBHOmL 

1.  A  Cry  for  Quickened  Life.  "  WUt  thou  not 
receive  us  again ;  that  Thy  people  may  re- 
joice in  Thee  ?"— Psalm  Ixxxv.  «.  W.  R. 
Taytor,  D.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

8.  A  Promise  for  the  Time  of  Shadows.  **  It 
shall  come  to  pass  that  at  evening  time  it 
shall  be  Ught.*^Zech.  xiv.  7.  Rev.  K.  L. 
Powell,  Louisville,  Ky. 

8.  The  Relation  of  Moral  Principle  to  Progress. 
**  But  the  path  of  the  just  Is  as  the  shining 
light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 

Krfectday."--Prov.  iv.  18.  A.  J.  Lyman, 
D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4.  What  Jesus  Began  to  Do.  "  Concerning  all 
that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach.** 
—Acts  i.  1.  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

6.  Christ  and  Criticism.  **  And  seeing  the  mul- 
titudes. He  went  up  into  a  mountain ;  and 
when  He  was  set,  His  disciples  came  unto 
Him.  And  He  opened  His  mouth  and 
taught  them,  saying.  Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit,  for  tneira  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.**— Matt.  v.  1-8.  Professor  Thomas 
K.  Cheyne,  D.D.,  London,  Bug. 

6.  Industrial  Peace.    *'  Blessed  are  the  peace- 

makers, for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God.**— Matt.  V.  9.  Rev.  H.  Price 
Hughes,  M.A.,  London,  £ng. 

7.  The  Approach  of  the  Dawn.    "  Watchman, 

what  of  the  night  ?  The  watchman  said, 
The  moraing  cometh.'*— Isa.  xxi.  11, 18. 
Charles  H.  l^khurst,  D.D.,  New  York 
City. 

8.  Housing  the  Homeless.    **  The  stranger  did 

not  lodge  in  the  street,  but  I  opened  my 
door  to  the  traveller.**— Job  xxxi.  88.  John 
A.  B.  WUson,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

9.  Concerning  Bible  Study.    *'The  Lord  hath 

chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto 
Himsdf ,  above  all  the  nations  that  are  upon 
the  earth.**— Dcut.  xlv.  8.  Lyman  Abbott, 
D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

10.  The  Trae  Basis  of  Civil  Liberty  and  Its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Public  School  Question. 
"While  they  promise  them  liberty  they 
themselves  are  the  servants  of  corroption, 
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for  of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the 
same  1b  he  brought  in  bondage/*— 3  Pet. 
it.  19.  M.  Rhodee,  D.D.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

11.  The  Elements  of  Parish  Strength.     "Be- 

cause thoa  sayeet  I  am  rich  and  increased 
with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing ; 
and  Icnowest  not  that  thoa  art  wretched, 
and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked  :  I  coansel  thee  to  bay  of  me  gold 
tried  to  the  fire,"  etc—Rev.  ill.  17;  18. 
Rev.  T.  J.  Lacey,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

12.  TheDutyof  Fault-ftnding.    "  Brother,  let  me 

pall  oat  the  mote  ontof  thine  eye.^*— Matt. 
.    vH.  4.  D.  J.  BarteU,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

SuggestlTe  ThdmM  for  ?alplt  Treat* 

X&6&t« 

1.  The  Qroond  of  Religiont  Appeal.    (**  I  be- 

seech yoa,  therefore,  by  tne  mercies  of 
God."-Rom.  xU.  1.) 

2.  How  to  be  Usefnl  in  Reaching  the  Masses. 

(**  He  first  flndeth  his  own  brother  Simon, 
and  he  brought  him  to  Jesus.*'— Matt.  i. 
41,«.) 


8.  The  Need  and   Source  of  Enthusiasm  in 
Christian   Service.    ("He   shall    baptise 
on  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wiUi  fire.**— 
att.  Ui.  11.) 


you 
Mati 


4.  Passing  Opportunity.    ("  And  they  told  him 

that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by.^*— Luke 
xviU.  87.) 

5.  The  Vitalizing  Breath.    (*' Then  said  he  unto 

me.  Prophesy  unto  the  wind ;  prophesy, 
son  of  man,  and  say  to  the  wind,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God :  come  from  the  four 
winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these 
slain  that  they  may  live.**— Bzek.  zxxviL 


6.  Conditions  of  Spiritoal  Life.     ("Can  the 

rush  grow  without  mire  ?  Can  the  flag 
grow  without  water  r*— Job  viil.  11.) 

7.  Faith    in    Jesus    Christ    the    Antidote  of 

Trouble.  ("Let  not  yoar  heart  be 
troubled  ;  ye  believe  in  (iod,  believe  also 
In  Me."— John  xlv.  1.) 

8.  The  Divine  Estimate  of  Sorrow.    ("  Behold, 

happy  to  the  man  whom  God  correcteth  ; 
therefore  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of 
the  Almighty.**— Job  V.  17.) 

0.  The  Weakness  and  the  Strength  of  <3ovem- 
ment  ("  It  to  an  abomination  to  kings  to 
commit  wickedness;  for  the  throne  to 
established  by  righteousness.*  — Prov.  zvl. 
12.) 

10.  The  Insignificance  to  (3od  of  Impassable 

Barriers  and  Invtocible  Foes.  ("  He  re- 
buked the  Red  Sea  also,  and  it  was  dried 
up ;  so  He  led  them  through  the  depths  as 
through  the  wilderness.  And  He  saved 
them  from  the  hand  of  him  that  hated 
them,  and  redeemed  them  from  the  hand 
of  the  enemy.*'— Psalm  cvi.  0, 10.) 

11.  Unheeded  Judgments  of  God.   ("I  have 

smitten  you  with  blasting  and  mildew ; 
when  your  gardens  and  your  vtoeyards, 
and  your  fig  ireee,  and  your  oUve  trees  to- 
creased,  the  palmer  worm  devoured  them  ; 
Sit  have  ye  not  returned  onto  me,  saith 
e  Lord.  I  have  sent  among  you  pesti- 
lence after  the  manner  of  Egypt ;  yoar 
young  men  have  I  slain  with  the  sword, 
and  have  taken  away  your  horses ;  and  I 
have  made  the  stink  of  your  camps  to  come 
up  unto  your  nostrils  ;  yet  liave  ve  not  re- 
turned unto  me,  saith  the  Lord,**  etc.— 
Amoeiv.  9-11.) 

13.  Encouragement  as  a  Means  of  Development 
in  Christian  Grace.  ("  Ye  have  well  done 
that  ye  did  communicate  with  myafllic- 
tlon.*^— Phil.  iv.  14.) 


LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TRUTHS  FROM  RECENT 
SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY. 

Bt  Ret.  George  V.  Rbichel,  A.M.,  Brockfort,  N.  7.,  Member  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Adtancemekt  of  Science. 


True  Living  :  a  Lesson  from  the 
Bees.— The  Chilstiaii  religion  teaches 
us  that  the  true  sweetness  of  life  comes 
forth  of  its  highest  and  most  perfect 
forms.  That,  indeed,  we  do  not  know 
the  worth  of  living  at  all  until  we  have 
been  attracted  to  and  have  learned  the 
utility  of  its  "  best"  things.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  all  nectar- 
gathering  insects,  such  as  the  common 
honey-bee,  indicate  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  the  finest  flowers.  The  more 
perfect  the  flower  In  form,  color,  and 
sweetness  of  odor,  the  more  power- 
fully is  the  bee  attracted  to  it,  because 


he  knows  that  from  such  only  may  be 
drawn  the  amplest  and  richest  supply 
of  honey.  George  B.  Sudworth,  of 
the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  at  Washington, 
has  made  numerous  experiments  with 
the  honey-bee  to  prove  this. 

The  True  Nature  of  Doctrinal 
Error.  —  Professor  Henry  Truman 
Safl'ord,  an  eminent  educator  and  mathe- 
matician, in  treating  of  certain  mathe- 
matical fallacies,  asserts  concerning  all 
error  wherever  found,  that  it  is  gov- 
erned by  a  certain  law,  which  he  deflnes 
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thus :  **  The  law  of  error  is  best  consid- 
ered as  resulting  from  the  combination 
of  elementary,  very  minute  errors,  each 
of  small  amount  and  each  as  likely  to 
be  positive  as  negative." 

Thus  to  the  thinker  about  Gkxl  and 
religion,  as  taught  by  the  schools,  so- 
called  great  errors  of  doctrine  are,  after 
all,  made  up  of  "  elementary,  very  mi- 
nute errors,''  not  any  one  of  which  is 
very  weighty  or  capable  of  existence 
long  alone.  It  is  but  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  remember  that  since  all  great 
errors  are  thus  the  accumulation  of 
many  little  errors,  that  there  need  be 
nothing  alarming  about  them.  Sooner 
or  later  sharp  discrimination  and  keen 
analysis  will  show  their  inharmonious 
and  heterogeneous  structure ;  hence, 
reducing  them  to  their  original,  minute, 
unimportant,  harmless  elements. 

The  Best  is  Always  the  Nearest. 
— M.  J.  Pleury,  an  eminent  scientist, 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  most  abun- 
dant of  all  the  metals— aluminum— is 
the  nearest  to  us,  being  literally  under 
our  feet  in  the  very  clay  of  our  streets. 

80  the  most  abundant  and  the  best  of 
life's  blessings  are  those  nearest,  imme- 
diately surrounding  us.  If  only  we 
would  remember  this  oftener,  there 
would  be  less  striving  after  the  more 
remote,  loss  satisfying  things  of  life; 
hence,  a  greater  and  truer  contentment 
with  our  daily  lot. 

Some  Rbcentlt  Adhittkd  Aorbe- 
mentb  of  Science  with  Reliqion  con- 
cerning Man's  Creation.— Professor 
D.  G.  Brinton,  one  of  the  most  learned 
scientists  of  the  day,  recently  admitted 
that  science  accepts  the  belief,  as  taught 
in  Gtenesis,  that  man  originated  at  some 
one  point  on  the  globe,  and  that  the 
human  race  has  descended  from  "  one, 
first  pair."  He  further  endeavors  to 
point  out  the  vicinity,  if  not  the  local- 
ity itself,  which  witnessed  the  creation 
of  the  first  human  being.  He  reasons 
that  the  original  man  could  not  have 
been  first  placed  upon  any  small  island, 
where  he  might  have  perished,  nor.  in 
any   cold   region,   nor,    indeed,    any- 


where, **  where  the  remains  of  the  h)^- 
est  animals  below  him  were  absent." 
Thus  Professor  Brinton  rules  out  Aus- 
tralia, America,  both  North  and  South, 
South  Africa,  South  India,  Northern 
Europe,  and  Northern  Aria,  leaving 
only  that  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  lies  between  the  Himalayas  on 
the  east  and  Portugal  on  the  west,  em- 
bracing north  and  south— Southern  Eu- 
rope and  Northern  Africa  only. 

It  is  alone  in  this  section,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  the  very  earliest  remains 
of  primitive  man  have  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered, most  of  which  prove  him  to 
have  been  possessed  of  capabilities  sim- 
Oar  to  ours. 

Activity  durino  Storm,  Rest  dur- 
ing Calm. — The  stormy  petrel  never 
rests  upon  the  wave  of  ocean  during 
time  of  storm,  but  keeps  upon  the  wing, 
hour  after  hour,  with  apparently  little 
fatigue.  When  the  storm  subsides  and 
calm  ensues,  the  bird  ceases  its  patient 
flight,  and  sinks  to  rest  upon  the  gently 
undulating  water.  So  should  it  be 
true  of  the  Christian,  that  the  greatest 
activity  characterizes  him  in  time  of 
spiritual  trouble  and  storm,  he  unwea- 
riedly  the  whUe  keeping  up  upon  the 
pinions  of  faith  and  prayer.  When 
**  calm"  is  restored  let  him  rest  in  its 
welcome  peace. 

A  Hint  of  Immortality.— The  nat- 
uralist who  noted  the  fact  related  above, 
concerning  the  stormy  petrel,  tells  of 
another  familiar  incident  of  the  sea. 
Persons  who  have  crossed  the  ocean 
have  noticed  that  long  after  a  passing 
steamer  has  disappeared  amid  ocean's 
mists  the  sound  of  its  machinery  may 
be  stiU  distinctly  heard. 

So  long  after  a  busy,  useful  passing 
life  has  disappeared  amid  the  mists  of 
the  unknown,  in  the  mystery  of  death, 
the  sound  of  its  active  existence  floats 
back  upon  us.  As  saith  the  Scripture. 
**  —being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

The  Soul  nr  Gloom.— It  is  assumed 
by  every  one  that  any  photograph  of 
an  object  can  be  made  only  by  the 
agency  of  sufficient  light  in  conjunction 
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with  the  usual  camera  apparatus.  Now, 
to  suggest  anything  contrary  to  this 
appears  incredible.  It  seems,  however, 
that  a  method  has  just  been  in^nted 
which  in  some  cases,  at  least,  removes 
the  necessity  of  using  either  light  or 
camera  altogether  1  All  that  is  required 
of  the  customary  process  in  this  new 
method  of  photography  is  the  familiar 
film  or  sensitiye-plate  for  securing  the 
impression.  This  new  method  is  known 
as  the''  Inductoscript"  method,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  J.  Smith,  of  England,  is  the 
inventor.  In  photographing  among 
other  things  a  coin  by  this  method,  Mr. 
Smith  states  that  he  secured  a  success- 
ful impression  by  **  first  placing  an  or- 
dinary photographic  plate,  film  up* 
ward,  on  a  metal  plate.  The  coin, 
serving  as  a  metallic  conductor,  was 
then  laid  on  the  film,  and  a  discharge 
of  electriciiy  passed  from  the  coin  to 
the  metal  plate.  On  developing  the 
plate  the  design  of  the  coin  appears 
upon  it." 

Thk  Fulkbss  of  Life.— The  natu- 
ralist Maury  asserts  that  the  vast  num- 
ber of  living  organisms  in  the  sea  in- 
creases with  the  water's  depth,  until 
the  forms  of  ocean  life  become  as  en- 
tirely new  as  they  are  diversified. 

So  the  more  deeply  we  enter  into  ex- 
istence with  the  flight  of  years,  the 
more  numerous  and  diversified  and  new 
become  its  forms.  Thus  the  fulness  of 
life  becomes  more  constantly  widely  re- 
vealed as  life  deepens. 

TRtPTH  Found  among  Dbpihs  of 
Sin.— It  has  often  been  asserted  that  in 
the  great  depths  of  the  sea  its  waters 
are  absolutely  without  motion.  This 
has  been  fully  disproven  by  recent  ex- 
periments made  by  Mr.  Littlehales,  of 
the  United  States  Hydrographlc  Office. 
He  shows,  for  example,  that  while  the 
waters  of  the  South  Atlantic  in  its  great 
depths  appear  to  be  without  motion, 
yet  there  does  exist  motion,  though  ex- 
ceeding slow.  This  is  caused  by  a  bot- 
tom current  flowing  from  the  Antarctic 
Sea  through  the  South  Atlantic  to  the 
equator.     It  is  probable  that  the  same 


kind  of  sub-aquatic  current  can  be 
traced  throughout  the  depths  of  every 
known  sea. 

Amid  the  great  depths  of  sin,  in  the 
very  abysses  of  lowest  moral  existence, 
it  would  appear  that  all  was  incapable 
of  movement,  of  renewing ;  that  life 
was  there  forever  stagnated,  dead.  But 
not  so.  Now  and  then,  though  exceed- 
ing faint  and  slow,  truth's  renewing  in- 
fluence is  felt  and  observed  setting  in 
through  many  an  imknown  current. 

The  Eradication  of  Evil.— Among 
all  the  methods  for  the  preservation  of 
crops,  which  recent  investigation  and 
discussion  have  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  farmer,  none  more  simple,  effec- 
tive, and  inexpensive  than  the  method 
suggested  for  Uie  eradication  of  *^  bunt,  * ' 
or  the  smut  of  wheat  and  oats,  a  mal- 
ady which  heretofore  has  destroyed 
about  10  per  cent  annually  of  the  oat 
and  wheat  crop  of  our  country.  Pro- 
fessor Jensen,  of  Denmark,  brings  for- 
ward this  valuable  method,  with  the 
following  directions  for  its  application  : 
^  Before  planting,  soak  the  seeds  of  oats 
and  wheat  in  water  at  a  temperature  of 
185"  to  140**  Fahr.  for  five  mhiutes,  and 
all  the  germs  of  this  disease  will  be 
killed,  and  the  crop  gathered  of  seeds 
treated  thus  will  be  healthy,  vigorous, 
and  entirely  free  of  *  smut.'  " 

It  is  at  the  beginning  of  life,  at  its 
very  ^nt  of  commencement,  that  the 
prevention  of  evil  should  be  affected, 
for  so  alone  will  life's  harvest  grow 
healthfully  and  vigorously  with  free- 
dom from  evil. 

What  the  Church  Claims.— Those 
who  sneer  at  the  Church,  pointing  out 
with  evident  satisfaction  the  inconsis- 
tency of  its  members,  have  little  ground 
iur  honest  ridicule,  since  the  Church 
has  never  claimed  the  achievement  of 
perfect  living,  and  never  will  claim  it. 
She  simply  presents  in  her  history  the 
record  of  man's  spiritual  erideavoTf  and 
never  of  boasted  attainment.  In  this 
sense  the  history  of  the  Church  corre- 
sponds with  the  history  of  the  fine  arts 
— a  struggle   and  always  a   struggle 
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from  crude,  rudimentary  begimiiing  to 
higher  form.  J.  W.  Powell,  speaking 
recently  upon  the  *^  evolution  of  music, ' ' 
said:  "  Fetich  carved  the  germ  of  stat- 
uary, tattooing  the  germ  of  painting, 
mythology  the  germ  of  the  drama,  and 
dancing  the  germ  of  music." 

The  Church,  then,  is  only  an  aid  to 
n&per  an  end  of  man's  endeavor  in  the 
spiritual  life.  Beyond  this  aid  fur- 
nished no  claim  for  practical  utility  is 
made.  That  a  chimdi-member  fails, 
therefore,  to  always  come  up  to  highest 
standards  of  spiritual  things  should  no 
more  be  a  subject  for  astonishment  and 
ridicule,  than  that  also  occasionally,  if, 
indeed,  not  infrequently,  men  fail  of 
highest  standards  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  human  endeavor. 

Thb  Aim  of  Soibngb  ajsid  Rbliqion 
Onb.— Many  persons  pretending  to  un- 
derstand the  relative  position  of  science 
and  religion  one  to  Uie  other  have  so 
repeatedly  declared  the  one  to  be  abso- 
lutely separate  and  distinct  from  the 
other  in  end  and  aim,  that  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  recall  the  attitude  upon  this  mat- 
ter of  Professor  Sir  W.  Turner,  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  that  body,  speaking  of  "  heredity  and 
evolution,''  he  declared  that  "  the  mere 
physical  aspect  of  heredity  by  no  means 
covers  the  whole  ground  of  man's  na- 
ture, for  in  him  is  recognized  the  pres- 
ence of  an  element  beyond  and  iUt)ove 
his  physical  nature  ;  he  is  also  endowed 
with  a  spiritual  nature.  The  kind  of 
evolution  to  be  hoped  for  and  striven 
for  in  man  is  the  perfection  of  this 
spiritual  nature,  so  that  the  standard 
of  the  whole  human  race  may  be  ele- 
vated and  brought  into  more  harmoni- 
ous relations  with  that  which  is  holy 
and  Divine." 

Thb  Dbtebioration  of  Hafpinbss. 
—It  has  often  been  noticed  that  many 
water-color  pahitings  will  after  a  cer- 
tain period  greatly  deteriorate  in  the 
brightness  of  thdr  various  colorings. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  for  this  has 
been  given  until  recently.  It  is  now 
discovered  that  the  acids  used  in  the 


manufacture  of  the  drawing  paper, 
upon  which  water-color  paintings  are 
usually  projected,  will  destroy  many  of 
the  colors  so  used.  Also  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  neighborhood  where 
much  coal  is  burned  will  seriously  af- 
fect the  colors  in  any  painting  exposed 
in  it,  coal-gases  being  especially  de- 
structive to  ultramarine  and  red. 

The  causes  of  this  deterioration  have, 
as  may  be  now  seen,  been  simple  yet 
vital.  So  of  many  a  bright,  beautiful 
life,  glowing  with  the  strong  and  vivid 
coloring  of  blended  hope  and  promise, 
may  it  be  often  true,  how  inexplicably 
and  with  startling  suddenness  its  beauty 
and  brightness  vanish.  The  causes  of 
this  lamentably?  fact,  though  as  difficult 
of  immediate  discovery,  perhaps,  as 
were  the  real  causes  aiffecting  water- 
color  paintings,  are,  nevertheless,  as 
capable  of  being  ultimately  sought  out 
and  prevented.  As  the  acid  in  the 
drawing  paper  operates  destruction 
from  within  and  the  coal-gases  destroy 
the  painting  from  without  so  the  causes 
destructive  of  much  of  life's  brightness 
and  beauty  are  to  be  always  found  in 
both  the  inner  nature  and  ttte  outer  en- 
vironment. Undoubtedly  all  the  causes 
deteriorating  life's  charm  are  in  either 
one's  own  heart,  or  in  daily  circum- 
stances, or  in  both.  The  remedy  is  not 
always  immediately  possible,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  self-evident. 

When  Life's  Trials  are  Over.— 
The  joy  with  which  relief  from  life's 
tiials  is  greeted  is  vividly  illustrated  in 
the  recent  experiences  of  an  African  ex- 
ploration party,  a  brief  account  of 
which  we  extract  from  the  leader's 
diary. 

"  Our  sufferings  had  reduced  us  and 
our  men  to  skeletons.  Out  of  three 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  men  we  now 
numbered  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  and  several  of  them  had  no  hopes 
of  life  left.  The  suffering  had  been  so 
awful,  the  calamities  so  numerous,  the 
forests  so  endless,  that  they  refused  to 
believe  that  by  and  by  we  should  see 
plains  and  cattle  and  the  Kyanza  and 
the  white  man  Emin  Pasha.    '  Beyond 
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these  hardahips,*  said  the  leader,  '  lies  was  i 

a  land  untouched,  whose  food  is  abun*  the  < 

dant  and  where  you  will  forget  your  of  tb 

miseries ;  so,  cheer  up,  boys ;  be  men  ;  stick 

press  on  a  little  faster. '  smas] 

"In  a  few  days  the  promised  land  own: 

was  reached,  and  with  it  came  food.  We  1 

rest,  and  renewed  life.    The  Joy  of  the  stron 

men  seemed  for  a  time  so  great  that  we  neigl 

feared  it  would  almost  cause  their  death  utmo 

then  and  there."  for  11 

At  yet  another,  later  time  an  ezperi-  all  ov 

ence  similar  to  the  aboTe  was  under*  were 

gone  by  the  same  explorers.  tent 

They  were  travelling  in  the  country  left  f 
of  that   powerful   chief   Mazamboni,         **  i 

through  which  they  were  continually  to  sl< 

forced  into  fighting  with  the  natives,  watd 

Added  to  this  was  the  distress  of  hun-  longc 

ger,  extreme  fatigue,  and  illness.    They  our  p 

hoped  to  reach  the  Lake  Nyimza,  but  took 

some  of  the  party  despaired  of  being  sleep! 

able  to  do  so.    At  last  one  morning  the  us  fe< 

leader  exultingly  exclaimed  :  ting  \ 

••Prepare   for  sight  of   KyanBal"        •'i 

The  men  murmured  and  doubted,  and  by  he 

said  :  "  Why  does  the  master  talk  so?  side  t 

Nyanza,  indeed  t    Is  not  this  a  plain,  drup 

and  can  we  not  see  the  mountains  at  but  8 

least  four  days'  march  ahead  of  us  I"  stood 

•*  But,"  continues  the  narratire,  "  fif-  break 

teen  minutes  later  the  Nyansa-the  Al-  asleej 

bert  Nyanza— was  below  them!     All  next: 

came  to  Idss  the  hands  of  their  chief  in  ished 

recognition  of  his  prophecies. "  proac 

from 

Ood'b  Martbllous  DsLiysKANCEB.  now  1 

—The  chief  of  an  Arctic  exploration  for  s< 

company  relates  the  following  thrilling  had  \ 

experience,  which  we  extract  from  a  whicl 

long  account   of   other  similar  hair-  every 

breadth  escapes  and  deliverances.    The  iwd  \ 

story  well  iUustrates  the  timely  inter-  break 

vention  of  an  ever- watchful  Providence,  door 

••  That  yon  may  get  an  idea  of  what  hook, 

risks  one  runs  in  Arctic  ice  currents,  look  i 

I  will  tell  you  of  our  epcperienees  of  one  was  ' 

day  and  night  only.    One  morning  we  retun 

observed  that  we  were  being  rapidly  other 

carried  by  a  strong  current  toward  the  the  e 

open  ocean,  where  a  heavy  sea  was  notu 

coming  from  the  east  down  upon  us ;  ih^d/t 

it  was  in  vain  to  try  to  drag  our  boats  and  v 

over  the  floe  ice  agadnst  this  current ;  it  away 
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HELPS  AND  HINTS,   TEXTUAL  AND  TOPICAL. 

By  Arthur  T.  Pibrson,  D.D. 


lUrglBal  Commentary :  Votes  on  Qenesis. 

Qbn.  iii.  1,  "iVofff  tht  serpent  woe 
mare  subtle  than  any  beast,*'  etc.  The 
genesis  of  temptation  and  transgression. 
The  parties :  the  serpent,  the  woman, 
the  man.  The  appeal :  "  Lust  of  the 
flesh, "  appetite  ;  the  "  lust  of  the  eyes," 
ambition  after  knowledge  forbidden ; 
and  **  pride  of  life,*'  a  new  dignity— 
"  ye  shall  be  as  gods." 

The  serpent  was  the  disguise  of  Sa- 
tan, the  arch  adversary,  hence  called 
the  ''old  serpent."  Some  think  that 
before  the  temptation  of  man  the  ser- 
pent was  winged  and  beautiful,  sera- 
phic (comp.  Num.  xxi.  6  literally, 
the  serpents,  the  seraphim).  If  so,  the 
curse,  degrading  the  serpent  henceforth 
into  a  crawling  reptile,  becomes  much 
more  intelligible  (verse  14). 

Satan  the  adversary  first  fell  himself 
and  then  became  a  tempter.  His  first 
approach  to  man,  a  question,  and  a  lu^f- 
truth;  an  interrogation  and  an  insinu- 
ation, well  represented  by  two  signs,  f 
'-',  both  of  which  remind  us  of  the  form 
and  sinuous  motions  of  the  serpent  A 
question,  insinuating  doubt ;  a  half- 
truth,  serving  to  commend  and  conceal 
a  half -lie— these  methods  prove  his  sub- 
tlety. To  dare  an  open  counsel  of  rebel- 
lion, or  present  an  obvious  and  unmixed 
error,  would  repel.  It  is  master  strate- 
gy to  pursue  the  other  course. 

The  first  approach  was  to  the  u)oman 
(1  Tim.  ii.  14,  2  Cor.  xi.  8),  perhaps  be- 
cause he  thought  her  the  easier  prey. 
Paul  says  she  was  "deeeived/*  as 
though  to  imply  that  Adam  was  not,  but 
followed  her  persuasion  (comp.  verses 
12, 17). 

4.  Ye  shaU  not  surely  die.  From  a 
question  Satan  now  proceeds  to  a  direct 
denial ;  and  even  yet  there  is  in  his 
words  a  half-truth  ;  for  physical  death 
did  not  at  once  come  to  them,  and  their 
eyes  were  opened  in  an  awful  sense. 

6.  And  wfien  the  woman  saw  thai  the 


tree  was  good  for  food,  pleasant  to  the  eifes, 
to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise.  Note  the 
triple  appeal — ^to  the  eye,  the  appetite, 
the  aspiration  after  knowledge  (comp. 
Christ's  temptation  in  the  desert  [Matt, 
iv.  J,  which  seems  to  be  along  these  iden- 
tical lines).  As  sooi)  as  the  woman  fell, 
she.  like  the  devil,  became  a  tempts. 
Sin  makes  us  not  only  sinners,  but  se- 
ducers of  others. 

7.  And  the  eyes  (f  them  both  were 
opened.  The  fall  was  instantaneous,  and 
its  first  sign  was  eonsdous  guiU  and 
shame,  and  next  aversion  and  avoidance 
of  Qod,  It  would  seem  that  their  naked  • 
ness  consisted  in  a  stripping  off  from 
them  of  some  previous  garment.  Had 
they  been  clothed  with  light  as  with  a 
garment !  with  some  glory  of  innocence 
making  other  raiment  needless  and 
which  was  now  lost  f 

8.  The  Lord  Qod  waUeing  in  the  gar- 
den. What  an  expression  is ' '  walk  with 
God"  to  express  fellowship  and  com- 
munion !  It  implies  agreement  as  to 
starting-point  and  goal— one  direction 
and  progress  in  one  direction ;  con- 
verse, touch  of  contact,  and  ultimate 
association  in  the  same  home.  Sin  for- 
feited all  these  blessings  instantly. 

Adam  and  his  w^fe  hid  ihamelees  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  Qod,  The  first 
instance  of  the  mutual  repulsion  be- 
tween holiness  and  unholiness  (comp. 
Luke  T.  8, "  Depart  from  me  ;  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  O  Lord").  Here  is  a  key 
to  future  destiny.  God  cannot  look  on 
iniquity,  neither  can  iniquity  look  on 
God.  If  He  did  not  say.  *'  Depart,"  the 
sinner  would.  Daniel's  comeliness  was 
turned  into  corruption  at  sight  of  the 
Holy  One  (Dan.  x.  8).  It  would  be  an 
interesting  and  profitable  study  to  trace, 
from  this  point  on,  the  experience  of 
sinners  and  even  of  saints,  when  in  con- 
tact with  a  holy  Gkxl.  Uzziah  needed 
not  to  be  thrust  out  when  he  perceived 
himself  smitten  with  leprosy,  but  him- 
self hasted  to  go  out  (2  Chron.  xx  vi.  20) ; 
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the  brothers  of  Joseph  in  their  selfac- 
cusation  in  (}en.  xlii.  21  ;  Isaiah's 
slirinking  before  the  Holy  One  (Isa.  vi.); 
even  Jolin's  fulling  as  dead  at  His  feet 
(Rev.  i.  17) — ^what  examples  of  the  need 
of  a  pure  heart  in  order  to  bear  sight 
of  Gk)dl 

9.  y^h/ffte  (vri  thou?  Observe  God's 
foOT  representative  questions— they  are 
typical :  * '  Where  art  thou  ?"  * '  Hast 
thou  eaten  of  the  tree  ?"  '  *  Where  is  thy 
brother  ?"  "  What  hast  thou  done?** 
(iv.  9, 10). 

14-19.  The  fourfold  curse  entailed  by 
sin.  First,  on  the  serpent,  degraded  to 
a  reptile,  loathsome  and  hated.  Sec- 
ond, on  the  woman,  who  is  degraded, 
and  in  a  sense  under  the  heel  of  man. 
Third,  on  the  man  himself,  doomed  to 
till  the  soil,  not  as  a  means  of  whole- 
some employment  and  recreation,  but 
as  a  means  of  subsistence -4adc>r  vs. 
work.  Fourth,  on  the  ground,  cursed 
for  man's  sake,  fruitful  in  noxious 
growths  (comp.  Rom.  viii.  19-23), 
which  makes  certain  that  there  is  a  lit- 
eral curse  on  creation,  which  is  to  be 
removed  when  the  Lord  comes  again 
to  complete  the  salvation  of  His  people 
and  redeem  even  the  earth. 

15.  It  (the  woman's  seed)  shall  bruise 
iky  head,  and  ikon  shall  bruise  his  heel. 
This  is  the  first  redemptive  promise  and 
Messianic  prophecy— the  germ  of  the 
plant  of  renown— and  deserves  a  most 
careful  study.  It  presents  a  vivid  pre- 
diction in  a  pictorial  form.  The  Mes- 
sianic seed  stands  with  foot  crushing 
the  head  of  the  serpent  tempter,  the  ser- 
pent meanwhile  biting  and  wounding 
the  heel  that  crushes  him.  See  how 
much  is  contained  germinally  in  this 
initial  prophecy : 

1.  The  woman  (nothing  said  about 
Messiah  being  the  man*s  seed  ;  it  is  dis- 
tinctively **  HER  SEED,"  an  unusual  ex- 
pression) is  to  bear  a  Messianic  seed  pe- 
culiarly her  own,  not  bom  of  ordinary 
generation. 

2.  There  is  to  be  a  final  conflict  be- 
tween the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the 
serpent  tempter,  in  which  the  Messiah 
is  to  be  yictorious. 


3.  While  He  crushes  the  head— the 
main  vital  part  of  the  serpent,  the  ser- 
pent is  to  inflict  injury  on  His  heel  or 
lower  part ;  and  it  is  in  the  act  of  crush- 
ing Satan  that  the  lower  nature  of 
Christ  is  to  be  injured  or  bruised. 

Out  of  this  simple  germ  of  prophecy 
all  subsequent  prophecies  of  the  Mes- 
siah may  be  developed,  and,  so  long  as 
this  prediction  stands,  the  whole  of 
prophecy  becomes  inexplicable  without 
the  supernatural  element.  Thus  early 
in  the  Bible  God  set  His  seal  both  upon 
His  Word  as  divinely  inspired  and  upon 
His  Son  as  Divine. 

21.  The  Lard  Ood  made  coats  of  skins. 
Supposed  generally  to  indicate  the  Di- 
vine institution  of  bloody  sacrifices. 
As  the  flesh  of  animals  was  not  yet  used 
for  food,  it  is  hard  otherwise  to  account 
for  a  clothing  of  animal  skins.  If  these 
were  the  skins  of  animals  offered  as  sin 
offerings,  what  an  impressive  early  pic- 
ture of  vicarious  substitution  I  Blood 
shed  for  remission  of  sins,  and  the  skin 
of  the  sin  offering  clothing  the  guilty, 
suggesting  an  investment  with  vicarious 
merit  or  righteousness. 

22.  Some  render  "  Behold,  what  the 
man  is  become  (who  was  as  one  of  us), 
knovring  good  and  evil." 

24.  80  He  drove  out  the  man.  Expul- 
sion from  Eden.  '*  And  He  caused  to 
tabernacle  at  the  east  .  .  .  cherubim," 
etc.  Were  these  cherubic  guards  to  pre- 
vent man's  approach  to  the  Tree  of 
Life  ;  or,  as  others  think,  like  the  cher- 
ubic figures  over  the  mercy  seat,  to  sur- 
round and  guard,  as  keepers  of  sacred 
mysteries,  the  earliest  symbols  of  wor- 
ship ?  It  is  a  fine  conception  that  makes 
this  not  a  warning  off  of  man,  but  a 
drawing  of  him  toward  Qod.  The  typi- 
cal shekinah  flame,  here  first  manifest- 
ing God  with  the  winged  cherubim  and 
altar,  not  a  repelling  and  consuming 
flame,  but  a  first  form  of  Divine  taber- 
nacle ;  assuring  sinful  man  that  there 
was  a  way  of  acceptable  approach— a 
merey  seat !  not  preventing  but  provid- 
ing a  way  of  access. 

Chapter  IV.  Cain  and  Abel  stand  as 
representatives  of  two  opposite  princi- 
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pl6ft-*the  world  and  God,  or  self  •right- 
oouBiMflB  and  self  •reniinciatfoB— the 
pride  of  unbelief  and  the  humility  of 
faith.  Gain  it  the  typical  sinner,  re- 
jecting an  imputed  righteousness  and 
an  atoning  Saviour,  sin  begetting  sin 
and  entailing  penalty.  Abel  represents 
penitence  and  faith,  accepting  expiation 
by  blood  and  submitting  to  God  as  the 
only  Justifler. 

Here  is  the  fini  $aerifle6  of  history, 
and  it  seems  to  imply  Divine  teaching. 
In  Leviticus,  first  three  chapters,  we 
have  flTe^ofterings— three  voluntary  and 
two  obligatory.  Sin  and  trespass-offer- 
ings  were  to  come  first,  as  preparing  the 
way  for  the  others  as  "  sweet  savor" 
oflFerings.  Offences  against  God  and 
man  must  first  be  atoned  for  in  order 
to  open  the  way  of  acceptable  approach. 
As  to  sins  against  God,  there  must  be 
9aorifloe  btfors  there  could  be  repanUion. 
As  to  offences  against  man,  there  must 
be  rfpevnUion  Ufore  sacrifice  (Matt  v. 
218,24). 

Gain's  offering  was  one  of  the  iweet 
wnoT  s(irt,  and  must  be  preceded  by  a 
sfai  offering ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  germs  of  the  doctrine,  afterward 
fully  expanded  in  Leviticus,  must  have 
been  taught  our  first  parents.  Cain's 
peace  offering  was  in  place  only  after 
a  bloody  victim.  He  might  have  joined 
Abel  in  offering  a  lamb,  and  then  Abel 
might  have  joined  him  in  offering  a 
peace  offering.  The  details  are  of  little 
consequence  if  we  understand  this  law 
of  offerings,  thus  early  exhibited  and 
illustrated. 

1.  Bke  ,  .  .  bareCainandiaid,Ih4MW 
gotten  the  man  from  Jehmah,  Cain 
means  acquisition  ;  did  Eve  think  this 
the  promised  Mesdanic  seed?  (comp. 
verse  25.) 

2.  Abel  means  txm%.  And  thus 
early  the  two  great  occupations  of  man 
appear— agricultural  and  pastoral  la- 
bor. 

8.  In  proeeee  qf  time.  At  the  end  of 
days,  marking  septenary  division,  prob- 
ably a  seventh-day  act  of  worship,  per- 
haps in  front  of  those  cherubic  figures 
(ill.  24).    Mark,  it  is  not  said  that  Cain's 


offering  was  even  ''Jlntfruits,"  but 
Abel's  was  ^finUing  of  his  flock. 

4.  The  Lord  had  reepeet  unto  Ahel  and 
to  Mi  offering,  probably  manifested  bj 
fire  descending  from  above  to  oonsome 
it  (comp.  Ps.  XX.  8  literally,  "  twm 
to  ashee  thy  burnt  sacrifice ;"  oomp. 
Judges  vL  21,  xiii.  20,  1  Kings  xviii. 
24,  1  (Thron.  xxL  26,  2  Chron.  vii.  1, 
Lev.  xvi.  12). 

7.  Very  difficult  verse.  If  the  middle 
section  be  put  into  parenthesis  the  mean- 
ing is  clearer :  '*  If  thou  doest  well, 
Shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  (and  if 
thou  docst  not  weU,  a  sin  offering 
croucheth  at  the  door) :  and  unto  tiiee 
shall  be  his  desire,"  etc.— «.«.,  if  thou 
doest  well,  thou  shalt  be  accepted  of 
the  Lord,  and  maintain  the  elder  broth- 
er's right  of  supremacy  and  preference 
(comp.  the  expression  "  unto  thee  his 
desire"  with  iii.  16). 

10.  "The  voice  of  thy  brother's 
blood"  crying  for  vengeance  on  the 
murderer  (comp.  Heb.  xiL  24,  the. 
voice  of  Christ's  blood  ciylng, "  Father, 
forgive  them"). 

18.  My  puniekment  %$  greater  than  I 
can  bear,  or  my  sin  is  greater  than  can 
be  forgiven.  Another  difficult  verse. 
In  any  case  it  seems  to  be  a  lesson  on 
the  law  of  natural  penalty,  as  well  as  of 
Divine  retribution.  Murder  made  Cain 
an  exile.  Sin  hid  God's  face,  and  made 
him  apprehensive  that  every  man  he 
met  would  seek  to  slay  him.  Life  was 
a  living  death  (comp.  Judas). 

16.  Here  begins  the  development  of 
(hinite  dvitization.  He  starts  out  by 
turning  his  back  on  God ;  he  went  out 
flrom  the  pretence  of  the  Lord  —».#.,  from 
the  tabernacle  at  the  east  of  Eden  (?) 
(comp.  2  Chron.  xxvL  20). 

Cain  stands  for  material  enterprise, 
building  cities  and  developing  society 
on  worldly  principles,  centralization  and 
C(m8(^dation,  and  not  diffusion,  the  law ; 
and  selfish  aggrandizement,  the  object 

The  development  of  this  dvHisatkm 
is  tyirfcal  and  suggestive— architecture, 
ambition,  mechanic  arts,  fine  arts,  polyg- 
amy, retaliation  for  injury,  etc.  (see 
verses  17-26),  pride  of  family  and  aris- 
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tociBoy  and  cute  (rerae  17),  polyga* 
moQi  mirrlftge  and  deification  of  aeiumal 
deiire  (19).  Adah  meant  cl00oral«(l(1); 
Zillah,  mu9kian(t) ;  music  and  satliet- 
ic  cnltnxe  begin  (91),  work  in  metals 
(22),  redprod^  and  retaliation  are 
fonnnlated  into  law  (28),  and  the  poetic 
▼ene  of  Lamech  eeema  a  skeptical  par- 
odj  of  Bnooh's  prophecy  as  glren  (Jude 
14). 

28.  Translate  I  have  slain  a  man  in 
retwmfor  my  wounding,  etc. 

28.  Then  men  began  to  eaU  vfon 
ihemtelvei  the  name  of  Jehovah  (t)— 
i.e.,  to  be  known  as  Jehovah  men,  as 
Christians  were  called  such  at  An- 
tioch. 

Before  passing  from  Cain's  crime  and 
penalty,  let  us  note  :  a  confession  with- 
out contrition  or  remorse  ;  also  the  hw 
cf  natural  penalty  (comp.  Gen.  xlii. 
21). 

1.  ImaginaOan,  inanimate  things  be- 
come vocal-voice  of  Abel's  blood,  as 
in  the  myths  of  the  ancients  (comp. 
Hob.  xii.  24,  James  v.  4).  The  very 
earth  in  not  yielding  returns  to  Cain 
would  be  interpreted  by  him  as  a  judi- 
dal  barrenness. 

2.  Ckmeoienee  making  Mm  a  fugitive, 
tagaibond,  etc,  a  restless  exile  everywhere. 
Poetic  Justice — the  fratricide  would  find 
in  no  man  a  brother.  Conscience  ac- 
cuses, separates  from  Qod,  and  consti- 
tutes a  full  court  of  judgment  in  the 
soul  itsell— a  Judge  (reason),  witnesses 


(memory).  Jury  (ready  to  give  verdict), 
a  sheriff  (remorse). 

8.  Spiritual  alienation.  Hid  from 
Qod'sfaoe.  Xkmsdous  of  no  sympathy, 
but  of  hostility,  and  by  his  own  hatred 
of  God  readiog  even  God's  love  as  ha- 
tred (Luke  V.  8).  Sin  makes  a  man  a 
demon,  and  his  own  heart,  hell.  "  My- 
self am  hell."— jrittem. 

4.  Memory  makes  impossible  to  forget^ 
and  the  effort  to  forget  impresses. 
There  is  no  Lethe ;  memory  is  to  the 
sinner  a  graveyard  of  ghosts. 

6.  Beaton  Justifies  penalty  as  deserved. 
Immortality  is  a  curse  to  sinners,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  die,  and  life  is  not  al- 
ways a  boon. 

We  have  rapidly  glanced  at  four 
chapters  of  this  first  book  of  the  Bible, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  those  four 
chapters,  there  is  more  instruction  for 
the  human  race  than  in  all  the  literature 
of  ages :  lessons  on  Ck>d  and  the  uni- 
verse ;  on  man,  woman,  marriage,  fam- 
ily life ;  on  sin,  sacrifice,  salvation.  Judg- 
ment, and  penalty,  etc  And  here  In 
germ  we  may  find  all  that  the  remain- 
ing chapters  of  the  Word  of  God  are  to 
unfold.  What  majestic  brevity  I  what 
superb  authority  and  finality  of  teach- 
ing I  what  irresistible  wisdom  and  sub- 
limity I  Here  ends  the  first  division 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  evidently  de- 
signed as  an  introduction,  a  brief  oom- 
pendium  of  the  origins  as  preparatory 
to  the  subsequent  history. 


THE  PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE. 
By  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D. 


Mabch  4-10.— What  Shall  Lift 
Mb?— Man.  xl.  19. 

Tliis  is  a  quotation  by  our  Lord  from 
the  gibes  of  the  street  about  Himself. 
It  was  thus  men  spoke  of  Him  derisively 
—a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.  But 
frequently  a  gibe  is  the  exact  truth. 
Precisely  that  our  Lord  was— a  friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners ;  and  that  He 
was,  meant  to  them  immensities  of  mor- 
al value— means  this  also  to  ourselves. 


First.  Think  of  the  j0rt^.FWafki  our 
Lord  Jesus  is. 

(a)  He  is  the  Friend  e%tpremel^  ioortJkg. 
Robert  Browning  in  a  letter  published 
since  his  death  tells  how  Charles  Lamb 
was  questioning  among  some  of  his 
friends  as  to  how  he  and  th^  would 
feel  if  the  greatest  of  the  dead  were  to 
appear  suddenly  among  them.  On  the 
final  suggestion,  "And  if  dirist  en- 
tered this  room  V*  he  changed  his  man- 
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ner  at  once,  and  stuttered  out,  as  his 
wont  was  when  moved,  "  You  see,  if 
Shakespeare  entered,  we  should  all 
rise  ;  if  He  appeared,  we  must  kneel." 

Gather  a  few  testimonies  of  this  em- 
pire of  the  moral  character  of  Christ 
over  the  hearts  of  men. 

**  A  pattern  of  all  righteousness" 
(Lord  Bacon).  **  In  every  other  exist- 
ence but  that  of  Christ,  how  many  im- 
perfections  I  Where  is  the  character 
which  has  not  yielded,  vanquished  by 
obstacles?  Where  is  the  individual 
who  has  never  been  governed  by  cir- 
cumstances or  places,  who  has  never 
succumbed  to  the  influences  of  the 
times,  who  has  never  compounded  with 
any  customs  or  passions?  From  the 
first  day  to  the  last  Christ  is  the  same, 
always  the  same— majestic  and  simple, 
infinitely  firm  and  infinitely  gentle" 
(Napoleon).  "  Through  the  fair  gloss 
of  His  manhood  we  perceive  the  rich 
bloom  of  His  Divinity.  If  He  is  not 
now  without  an  assailant,  at  least  He 
is  without  a  riv^al.  If  He  be  not  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  Friend  that 
gives  His  life  for  His  friends  and  that 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,  the  un- 
failing Consoler,  the  constant  Guide, 
the  everlasting  Priest  and  King,  at  least 
as  all  must  confess,  there  is  no  other  to 
come  into  His  room"  (Gladstone).  **  I 
bow  before  Christ  as  the  Divine  mani- 
festation of  the  highest  principle  of 
morality"  (CJoethe).  '*  Nor  even  now 
.would  it  be  easy,  even  for  an  unbe- 
liever, to  find  a  better  translation  of  the 
rule  of  virtue  from  the  abstract  into  the 
concrete,  than-  to  endeavor  so  to  live 
that  Christ  would  approve  our  life" 
(John  Stuart  Mill).  **  Whatever  may 
be  the  surprises  of  the  future,  Jesus 
will  never  be  surpassed"  (Renan). 

(&)  Christ  is  the  Friend  who  precisely 
mates  Himself  unto  you. 

Think  how  various  is  human  nature 
—the  Oriental  silent,  passive,  contem- 
plative ;  the  Occidental  talkative,  eager, 
practical.  Think  of  the  differences  of 
men  in  the  groups  of  men  you  meet. 
You  specify  them  according  to  their 
temperaments— sanguine,  choleric,  mel- 


ancholic, phlegmatic,  nervous,  etc.,  and 
these  various  temperaments  correspcmd 
to  and  express  a  certain  general  state 
or  disposition  of  mind«  And  now  ask 
yourself.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man,  of 
what  sort  soever,  who  did  not  find  his 
shyest  mood  exactly  met  in  Jesus 
Christ? 

(c)  He  is  a  Friend  ijoho  yields  Evmsdf 
for  yaw  in  Mcrifiee,  to  the  last  limit. 
For  your  weal  He  held  Himself  back 
from  nothing. 

(d)  He  is  a  Friend  who  brings  out  the 
best  in  one.  Study  the  transforming 
and  eliciting  influence  of  Jesus  upon 
John,  Peter,  Thomas,  etc. 

(e)  He  is  a  Friend  whom  it  is  not  dijl- 
ctUt  to  get  acquainted  with.  His  heart 
is  the  open  and  easy  sanctuary  for  any 
one. 

if)  He  is  the  Friend  iohose  death  eaU" 
not  divide  you  from  Eim.  For  your 
sake  He  dies,  indeed,  but  for  your  sake 
also  He  triumphs  over  death  in  the  res- 
urrection; and  reappearing  on  the  other 
side  of  death,  declares,  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  al  way." 

Second.  Come  back  now  to  our  Scrip- 
ture—Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners. 
You  may  not  be  sinners  in  their  sort 
and  sense,  but  you  are  a  sinner  in  some 
sort  and  sense.  How  much  you  need 
uplifting  !  Enter  into  personal  friend- 
ship, then,  with  this  Jesus  Christ. 

(a)  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere 
biographical  knowledge  of  Him. 

(b)  Do  not  think  it  enough  simply  to 
be  orthodox  in  creed  about  Him. 

(c)  Do  not  think  that  all  you  need  is 
a  mere  submission  to  external  ordi- 
nances. 

Him  that  cometh  to  Me,  said  Christ. 
Enter,  then,  into  the  closest  personal  re- 
lation with  Him.  Friendship  with 
Jesus  Christ  shall  lift  you. 

**  I  would  converse  with  Thee  from  day  to-day, 
With  heart  intent  on  what  Thoa  hMSt  to  say, 
And,  through  my  pilgrim-wallc,  whate'er  befall, 
CoDBult  with  Thee,  O  Lord,  al^nt  it  all. 
Since  Thou  art  willing  thuB  to  condescend 
To  be  my  intimate,  familiar  Friend* 
Oh  (  let  me  to  the  great  occasion  rise. 
And  count  Thy  Friendahip  life's  most  glorious 
prize.'* 
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March  11  -17.— A  Rioht  Dkfiafgb. 
-Ps.  xl  1. 

James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First 
of  £ngland  was  on  the  throne.  In  op- 
position to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the 
wishes  of  the  people  he  was  detennined 
to  force  prelacy  upon  Scotland.  Among 
many  other  leaders  of  the  people  godly 
John  Welsh  stood  out  against  him.  He 
and  others  were  seized  and  thrown  into 
Blackness  Castle  on  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
When  they  were  sununoned  from  thence 
to  undergo  their  trial  before  the  court 
at  Linlithgow,  as  they  walked  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  under  guard, 
they  sang  together  this  eleventh  Psalm, 
and  in  the  old  Scotch  version  : 

"  I  trost  in  God,  how  dare  ye  then 
Say  thus  my  eonl  mitill ; 
Flee  hence  as  fast  as  any  f owle, 
And  hide  yon  In  yoor  hill  ? 

".Behold,  the  wicked  hend  their  bowes 
And  make  their  arrows  prest. 
To  shoot  in  secret,  and  to  hart 
The  sonnd  and  harmless  breast. 

'-*■  Bat  He  that  in  His  temple  is 
Most  holy  and  most  hie. 
And  in  the  heavens  hath  His  seat 
Of  royal  majeetie, 

'*  The  poor  and  simple  man*8  estate 
Gonsldereth  in  His  mind  ; 
And  searcheth  out  fall  narrowly 
The  manners  of  mankind.'* 

And  so  sturdy  John  Welsh  and  his 
brave  companions  heartened  themselves 
as  they  stood  for  liberty  and  the  right 
to  worship  God  as  they  thought  God's 
Word  and  their  own  consciences  had 
taught  them.  And  out  of  protests  such 
as  this  has  come  the  inestimable  boon 
of  religious  liberty. 

And  thus  it  is  that,  as  the  centuries 
have  gone  on,  even  as  the  tides  incom- 
ing fit  into  and  fill  all  the  curvings  and 
windings  of  the  shore,  the  songs  of 
€k>d's  inspired  singers  in  the  Psalms 
have  matdied  themselves  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  God's  saints  and  yielded  them 
heart  and  hope.  And  this  is  a  peculi- 
arity of  these  Psalms,  that  though  they 
are  so  old  they  are  yet  as  new  as  the 
most  modern  life,  and  furnish,  as  the 


generations  pa$8,  nurture  and  nutri- 
ment for  righteousness.  The  note 
struck  by  this  eleventh  Psalm  is  that  of 
a  right  defiance. 

First.  Think  of  the  circumstances  of 
this  right  defiance.  Study  the  state 
of  affairs.  (1  Sam.  xdii.  12-10,  xix.  1.) 
Saul  wanted  them  to  slay  David 
secretly.  Then  faint-hearted  friends 
come  to  David  advising  him.  They 
tell  him  to  flee.  They  say,  "  For  the 
foundations— the  very  substructions  of 
the  government — are  destroyed  ;  what 
hath  the  righteous  wrought?"  That 
is,  what  is  the  use  of  standing  sturdily 
to  duty  and  attempting  anything  amid 
plotting  assassinations  ?    Therefore  flee. 

But  David  makes  answer,  "  Nay,  I 
may  not  flee ;  not  yet,  at  aoy  event, 
has  the  time  for  flight  arrived ;  I  am 
in  a  position  of  trust ;  the  thing  for  me 
to  do  is  steadily  to  keep  at  my  duty ; 
and  though  all  <>lse  fails,  though  tlie 
jealousy  of  the  king  maddens  at  me, 
and  his  emissaries  plot  against  me,  and 
in  secret  ways  Javelins  are  menacing 
me,  1  will  be  faithful  and  steady  still." 
And  so  David  strikes  the  brave  note  of 
a  right  defiance,  **  In  the  Lord  tpu  I 
my  trust :  how  say  ye  to  my  soul,  Flee 
as  a  bird  to  your  mountain  ?" 

Well,  are  David's  circumstances  and 
his  need  of  a  right  defiance  altogether 
so  unlike  the  circumstances  and  need 
of  men  in  our  own  day  ? 

(a)  Sometimes  duty  demands  a  course 
of  conduct  against  the  advice  and  wishes 
of  one's  most  valued  friends-^^.^r.,  Mr. 
Lincoln's  a-house-divided-against-itself- 
cannot-stand  speech. 

(h)  Frequently  God's  way  leads 
through  dangers  —  e.g.,  Daniel ;  the 
three  Hebrews  ;  Paul  at  Lystra.  Dan- 
gers breed  scares,  and  scares  counsel — 
Flee  as  a  bird  to  your  mountain. 

(c)  Sometimes  what  looks  like  neces- 
sity says.  Flee  from  the  right— €.^.,  I 
knew  a  man,  with  family  dependent, 
who  was  without  work  snd  means,  who 
could  any  moment  get  a  lucrative  posi- 
tion in  the  liquor  business.  Constantly 
his  necessity  urged.  Flee  from  your  no- 
tions of  the  right  and  take  this  position 
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tempting.     Thank  Ood,  he  did  not; 
an  ^  in  time  another  petition  opened. 

(d)  BomeCimea  deipondency  mij«» 
••Flee." 

(e)  Sometimea  the  wearineia  reaulting 
from  a  etmggle  for  high  exoellenoe  laya, 
••Give up;"  "flee." 

Ah,  many  a  time  the  only  aaf ety  for 
a  man  and  the  only  right  thing  for  a 
man  ia  luit  such  high  and  right  defiance 
an  thia  of  DaTid'a,  which  bravely  lounda 
in  thia  eleventh  Psalm,  "In  the  Lord 
put  I  my  trust :  how  say  ye  to  my  soul, 
Flee  as  a  bird  to  your  mountdn  T" 

Second.  Thinkof  someof  thefyos^iu 
for  such  defiance  which  this  brave 
Psalm  sings  of. 

(a)  We  should  have  such  right  defi- 
ance because  the  Iiord  eontrdU  (v.  4). 
See  what  we  have  here— the  Lord  per- 
sonal ;  the  Lord  holy ;  the  Lord  on  His 
throne  :  and  throne  means  control. 

Q>)  Also,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
this  brave  Ptalm,  we  ought  to  have 
such  right  defiance  because  the  Lord 
kfUMM  (V.  4).  "  His  eyes  hehM.**  Our 
standing  for  the  right  is  not  unnoticed 
by  the  Lord. 

(c)  We  should  have  such  right  defi- 
ance because  the  Lord  dUerindnaUi  (v. 
4).  "  His  eyelids  try  the  children  of 
men."  "  The  eyelids  are  contracted 
when  we  wish  to  examine  an  object 
closely."    God  distinguishes. 

((2)  We  should  have  such  right  defi- 
ance because  the  Lord  approua  the 
righteous  (v.  f^.  The  Lord  trieth  the 
righteous— that  is,  proves  and  approw 
him. 

{b)  We  should  have  such  right  defi- 
ance because  the  Lord  dUapprotei  the 
wicked  (v.  5).  "  But  the  wicked  and 
him  that  loveth  violence  His  soul 
hateth." 

Third.  Same  practical  iuggetttant. 

(a)  Therefore  truet.  Do  you  remem- 
ber Christian  and  Hopeful  in  Despair 
Castle.  "  Now  a  litUe  before  it  was 
day,  good  Christian,  as  one  half  amazed, 
broke  out  in  this  passionate  speech, 
'  What  a  fool,'  quoth  he,  '  am  I  thus  to 
lie  in  a  stinking  dungeon,  when  I  may 
as  well  walk  at  liberty.    I  have  a  key 


in  my  boaom  called  Fromiee,  that  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  open  any  k>ok  in 
Doubting  Castle.'  Then  aaid  Hi^ful, 
'  Tliat's  good  news,  good  brother,  pluck 
it  out  of  thy  boaom  and  try.*  Then 
Christian  pulled  it  out  of  his  boaom  and 
began  to  try  at  the  dungeon  door,  whose 
bolt  gave  back,  and  the  dow  flew  open 
with  ease,  and  Cliristian  and  Hopeful 
both  came  out." 

(6)  Therefore  keep  right.  Thus  did 
David,  ^e  was  scrupulous  as  to  his 
relations  Godward.  manward. 

(e)Th0tetoTekeepatdfUif.  Thusalso 
David  did. 

(d)  And  so  be  iure  all  will  come  right 
at  the  end ;  and  meantime  the  discip- 
line will  be  invaluable.  Thus  also  was 
it  with  David. 

A  right  defiance  against  a  mean  and 
tempting  wrong  is  always  the  wisest 
and  the  safest  course. 

Mabcr  lS-24.  —  Who  is  Thib?— 
Matt.  xzi.  10. 

Between  two  and  three  mUlion  peo- 
ple crowding  the  city  and  overflowfaig 
it ;  booths  on  all  the  hill-sides  for  ton- 
poraiy  shelter ;  the  great  and  central 
aervice  of  the  Jewish  ritual  approaching 
celebration ;  a  wide  and  deep  excite- 
ment ;  a  kind  of  heaving  expectation  of 
some  unusual  event. 

Yonder,  down  the  slopes  of  Olivet,  a 
vast  procession  nearing  the  dty  gates ; 
forth  to  meet  it  a  great  tide  of  pieople 
flowing  from  the  city  gates  ;  shoutings, 
songs  of  praises.  Jubilations ;  garments 
stripped  from  willing  shoulders  and 
flung  down  for  royal  pathway ;  branches 
of  trees  torn  off  and  laid  along  tiis  way 
to  add  the  tribute  of  their  greenness ; 
Joyful  waving  of  palms— symbols  of 
victory. 

He  who  is  the  cause  and  focus  of  it 
all,  a  young  man,  riding  meekly  upon 
an  ass's  colt ;  no  sword,  no  crown,  no 
regalia,  no  shining  retinue  of  courtiers, 
no  phalanxes  of  soldiers ;  no  worldly 
pomp  whatever.  Increasing— the  mul- 
titude ;  increasing  —  the  various  and 
glad  acclaim  ;  increasing— the  Hosan- 
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Mingled  with  tba  malkltade  some 
Phaitoees,  wih  toowllng  brow,  with 
eurred  and  loomfiil  lip,  with  alumed 
hearta. 

What  mean  theee  Meeatanic  outcrlei  r 
What  mean  these  kingly  titlesf  Li  it 
true  that  thit  strange  Teacher,  whom 
the  Pharisees  have  occupied  themselves 
with  denouncing  for  the  last  three  years, 
is  about  to  seise  a  throne  and  lead  on 
some  sweeping  popular  movement 
which  shall  leave  them  stranded,  as  the 
freshet  flings  the  broken  bits  of  wood 
upon  the  shore  ?  Surely,  this  Teacher 
fihould  not  allow  such  unrestrained  ap- 
plause. "Master,"  say  the  Pharisees, 
"rebuke  Thy  disdples."  "If  these 
should  hold  thefar  peace,  the  stones 
would  immediately  cry  out,"  is  His 
reply. 

So  the  throngs  gather  and  shout  and 
rejoice  and  sweep  onward  to  the  city 
gates.  The  gates  are  reached  at  last, 
llie  imnwnse  and  acclaiming  throng 
surge  through  and  deluge  all  the  spaces 
of  the  city.  Calmly  He,  who  is  the 
centre  of  it  all,  rides  on«  A  vast  ex- 
citement spreads  everywhere.  There 
is  but  one  question  on  everybody's  lip. 
Leaning  out  the  lattices,  looking  down 
from  the  house-roofs,  waiting  in  the 
bazaars  and  streets  and  market-places 
to  let  the  procession  pass,  with  the 
meek  rider  at  the  heart  of  it.  This  is 
the  question  every  one  must  ask  of 
every  one  as  the  whole  city  is  thus 
moved,"  WhoUThUr 

I  think  that  triumphal  entry  of  Jesus 
into  Jerusalem  on  that  first  Palm  Sun- 
day a  kind  of  symbol  and  illustration 
of  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into  human 
history.  He  could  not  enter  Jerusalem 
without  exciting  the  question,  "  Who 
is  this  ?* '  And  through  all  the  centuries 
from  then  till  now,  this  same  Jesus  has 
been,  for  men,  a  perpetual  problem. 

{A)  He  is  the  one  who  possesses  the 
most  eeparate  and  uniqtie  character  of 
history. 

Think  of  the  manifest  empire  of  he- 
redi^  over  the  Jewish  race— in  form,  in 
cast  of  countenance,  in  bent  of  dispo- 
sition, in  mood  of  mind.    How  separate 


and  specialised  to  themselves  are  these 
Jews ;  but  out  of  this  distinct  and  un- 
mingled  race  emerges  Jesus,  *'  the  Sur- 
prise of  history.'*  He  is  Hebrew,  and 
yet  He  is  not  Hebrew— nor  is  He  Greek, 
nor  Roman,  nor  Cdt,  nor  Briton.  He 
is  human.  He  is  so  human  that  in  Him 
all  these  may  find  that  which  shall  ex- 
actly mate  their  own  moral  and  spirit- 
ual susceptibilities ;  that  which  shall 
capture  their  hearts ;  that  which  shall 
link  Hhn  with  them  into  the  profound- 
est  brotherhood.  And  yet  He  is  not 
like  them  in  their  peculiarities  of  race 
—how  unlike  them  in  His  magnificent 
universality  I 

{B)  He  is  the  One  who  presents  ike 
greateit  pouibUeaatrait  hetveen  MU  pav- 
erty  and  early  death  and  the  taetnea  qf 
Hie  aehieeemeni.  These  two— utter 
poverty,  and  death  in,  at  longest,  the 
later  afternoon  of  youthhood— are,  as 
nature  goes,  enough  to  prevent  lasting 
and  wide  achievement.  And  yet  the 
most  permanent,  controlling,  revolu- 
tionixing,  reforming,  conserving  force 
in  hirtoiy  has  been  the  Christianity 
which  sprung  from  Him.  Those  nailed 
young  hands  have,  as  Jean  Paul  Rich- 
ter  says,  "lifted  empires  off  their 
hinges,  and  turned  the  stream  of  cen- 
turies out  of  their  channel,  and  still  gov- 
ern the  ages." 

(C)  He  is  the  One  also  who  alone 
epeake  with  a  eertairUy  which  ie  tremfir- 
lee$.  In  Him  there  are  no  guesses,  no 
difficult  and  labored  reasonings,  no  sur- 
misings,  no  doubtful  balancings  of 
probabilities.  He  speaks,  as  the  sun 
shines,  with  the  positiveness  and  au- 
thority of  self -announcing  U^i. 

(2>)  He  is  the  einleee  One. 

His  challenge  is,  "  Which  of  youcon- 
vincethMeof  sinr*  and  His  dying  self - 
assurance  of  an  inviolable  rectitude  is, 
"  Father,  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the 
earth,  I  have  finished  the  work  whidli 
Thou  gavest  me  to  do. "  And  the  mar- 
vel is  that  this  assumption  of  sinless- 
ness  is  an  assumption  which  His  life  sus- 
tains. 

And  now»  may  we  not  confidently 
answer  the  question,  "  Who  is  This?" 
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(a)  He  is  Gkxl  in  humanity. 
'    (b)  He  is  the  Truth. 

{c)  He  is  the  Saviour. 

[d)  He  is  the  King. 

Ajid  since  He  is  this,  what  temerity 
to  follow  the  ancient  Pharisees,  and  re- 
jecting Him,  to  refuse  Him  the  deepest 
hosannas  of  the  heart  and  ]ifo. 


Maboh  25-81.— The  Pulce  where 
THE  Lord  Lay.— Matt.  xzTiil.  6. 

I  was  looking  at  a  picture  of  a  usual 
Oriental  tomb.  The  picture  was  a  kind 
of  double  one,  representing  the  tomb 
sealed  and  the  tomb  unsealed.  Let  mo 
try  to  describe  the  picture  of  the  tomb 
soded. 

The  tomb  itself  was  a  kind  of  cave 
gouged  out  of  the  limestone  rock. 
There  was  a  door  opening  into  it. 
Within  the  tomb,  had  the  representa- 
tion of  that  been  given,  could  have  been 
seen  various*  shelves  of  rock,  lining  the 
inner  sides,  on  which  the  swathed 
corpses  could  have  lain.  Just  in  front 
of  the  door  was  a  great  groove  cut  in 
the  limestone  rock.  Within  the  groove 
was  set,  and  upon  its  edge,  a  vast  round 
stone,  like  an  old-fashioned  mQl-stone, 
only  larger.  To  roll  the  stone  along 
the  groove  wouU  require  the  united 
strength  of  several  men.  And  this  pic- 
ture of  the  tomb  sealed  represented  the 
stone  rolled  along  the  groove  and  com- 
pletely blocking  the  tomb's  door ;  and 
then  a  thread  or  string  was  stretched 
across  the  great  stone  and  sealed  at  both 
ends  with  wax,  and  so  the  tomb  was 
protected  from' violation. 

Into  a  tomb  like  that  the  dead  body 
of  our  Lord  was  carried  on  that  fate- 
ful Friday  afternoon  ;  with  embalm- 
ing spices  within  the  folds  of  the  en- 
swathing  linen  it  had  been  reverently 
wrapped  ;  then  the  great  round  stone 
had  been  rolled  along  its  groove  until 
it  shut  the  tomb's  entrance  ;  then  the 
thread  had  been  stretched  across  the 
stone  and  fastened  and  sealed  with  w^x. 
Thus  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  buried. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  of  this 
sealed  tomb  it  were  well  we  marked 
heedfully. 


(a)  It  was  a  new  tomb. 

Q>)  It  was  a  tomb  in  which  newr  be- 
fore had  a  dead  body  lain. 

{c)  It  was  a  tomb  identified.  Of  course 
there  were  multitudes  of  tombs  about 
Jerusalem,  but  this  tomb  was  separated 
from  all  the  rest  by  peculiar  identifica- 
tions. Friends  marked  it ;  enemies 
also  ;  the  Roman  QoYemment  as  well ; 
It  was  the  seal  of  the  Roman  GoTera- 
ment,  which  none  might  tamper  with 
but  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  which  was 
pressed  into  the  wax  holding  the  pro- 
tecting cord  across  the  great  stone  block- 
ing the  entrance ;  and  Roman  sentinels, 
too,  identified  this  tomb  as  they  paced 
their  beats  before  it 

This  picture  I  was  looking  at  repre- 
sented also  the  tomb  unsealed ;  the 
thread  broken  and  cast  aside  ;  the  stone 
rolled  back  ;  the  tomb  empty. 

It  was  thus  they  found  this  identified 
tomb  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion (Matt,  xxviii.  1-5). 

Let  us  hoed  the  injunction  of  the  an- 
gels and  behold  the  tomb  unsealed,  the 
place  where  our  Lord  lay ;  and  as  we 
gaze  let  us  gather  a  few  of  the  great 
and  inspiring  truths  this  place  where 
our  Lord  lay  is  eloquent  of. 

First  Come,  see  the  place  where  our 
Lord  lay,  and  behold  the  wradty  of 
our  Lord. 

Dr.  Kane  tells  us  tliat  when  the  aw* 
ful  and  steady  darkness  of  the  six 
months  Arctic  night,  in  which  he  and 
his  men  had  been  held  In  the  far  north 
regions,  had  at  last  begun  to  pass,  and 
for  a  little  time,  and  for  a  longer  time 
each  day  the  sun  began  to  look  above 
the  horizon,  to  stand  in  his  light  and 
to  let  it  fall  so  graciously  upon  him 
was  like  bathing  in  perfumed  waters. 
And  the  moral  night  were  Arctic  for 
us  an,  with  never  more  than  star-beams 
to  illuminate  it  had  not  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Ciirist,  risen  on  our  world  with 
healing  in  His  beams.  To  the  deepest 
of  our  questions  He  makes,  and  He  only 
makes,  satisfying  answer.  Questions 
like  these  :  Is  there  another  life  7  Are 
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there  other  realmB  of  being  ?  Can  I 
know  God  and  become  conscious  of 
Him  ?  Does  Gk)d  have  any  particular 
care  and  thought  for  me  ?  Has  prayer 
any  power  ?  Is  there  retribution  ?  Can 
I  be  forgiven  for  my  sin?  Have  the 
trials  of  my  life  any  real  meaning  ?  etc. 
But  for  the  veracity  of  our  Lord's  an- 
swers to  such  great  and  crying  ques- 
tions I  need  proof  and  reason ;  and 
among  many  other  proofs  and  reasons 
He  furnishes  me  with  the  supreme  one 
of  the  resurrection.  He  staked  the 
whole  meaning  and  authority  of  His 
ministry  upon  the  test  that  He  would 
rise  again.  He  met  the  test,  He  did 
rise.  His  tomb  is  empty.  The  place 
where  the  Lord  lay  is  whelming  proof 
of  the  veracity  of  our  Lord. 

Second.  Come,  see  the  place  where 
the  Lord  lay,  and  behold  the  mastery  of 
our  Lord.  He  triumphs  utterly  in  the 
resurrection.  Do  you  think  enough  of 
the  fact  that  He  did  not  rise  a  broken 
invalid  notwithstanding  all  His  weari- 
ness, scourging,  agony  of  bloody  sweat, 
wounds  and  cross  and  passion,  and  that 
all  these  were  so  little  separated  from 
His  resurrection?  No.  He  rose  in 
celestial  health  and  vigor,  complete 
Master  of  everything  which  had   as- 


sailed. Ah,  He  is  worth  trusting,  so 
masterful  a  Chriet. 

Third.  Come,  see  the  place  where  our 
Lord  lay,  and  behold  the  completing  of 
our  Lord.  To  completion  He  carried 
the  atonement;  upon  the  atonement 
He  set  the  completing  seal  of  the  resur- 
rection. He  has  left  no  shred  unfln« 
ished.  I  may  completely  trust  Him 
therefore,  and  may  rejoice  in  the  serene 
assurance  that  He  wil  1  completely  restore 
Qod*s  image  even  in  my  broken  nature. 

Fourth.  Come,  see  the  place  where 
the  Lord  lay,  and  behold  the  givinge  of 
our  Lord.  Those  women,  hastening  in 
the  early  dawn  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  asked  but  to  be  given  a  chance 
to  finish  His  hurried  sepulture  as  love 
would  wish  to  finish  it.  Our  Lord  de- 
nied them  that ;  but  He  gave  them  in- 
stead Eimselfrieen,  That  is  but  a  speci- 
men of  His  givings.  He  denies  but  tiiat 
He  may  give  exceeding  abundantly, 
above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think. 

Fifth.  Come,  see  the  place  where  the 
Lord  lay,  and  behold  the  prophecy  of 
our  Lord.  His  resurrection  is  but  proof 
and  prophecy  of  our  own.  Not  always 
shall  death  sway  sceptre  over  us,  any 
more  than  it  did  over  Him.  Sursum 
corda — ^lift  up  your  hearts. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  EXPOSITORY  SECTION. 


One  Way  to  Study  the  Gospels. 

By  Rev.  Gbobgb  Fbancis  Qrebnb, 
Cranford,  N.  J. 

Evert  preacher  ought  to  know  at 
least  the  following  things  about  the 
four  €k>spels :  I.  The  principal  time 
pointe  in  the  life  of  Jeeru,  and  where  to 
look  for  them.  The  principal  data  for 
determining  tbe  date  of  Christ's  birth 
and  the  date  of  the  opening  of  His  min- 
istry, for  example,  are  given  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing texts :  Luke  i.  5,  ii.  1,  iii.  1,  iii. 
23.  The  division  of  Christ's  public 
ministry  into  years  is  determined  by  the 
various  annual  passovers,  referred  to  in 
John's  Gospel  (e.g.,  John  ii.  18,  v.  1, 


xiii.  1).  IL  The  place  in  eaeJi  or  seteral 
of  the  Ooepels  where  any  important  eveiit 
of  Christ" 8  life  is  recorded.  Thus,  where 
shall  I  look  for  the  parable  of  the  Oood 
Samaritan  f  The  account  of  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  f  The  healing  of  Bartimeusf 
etc.  I  ought  to  bo  able  instantly  to  put 
my  finger  upon  the  place.  III.  The 
exact  period  of  Christ's  life  to  which  each 
leading  event  is  to  he  referred,  and  the  lo- 
cal or  geographical  reference  ofsuok  event. 
For  example,  did  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  occur  near  the  beginning  of 
the  three  years'  ministry  ;  or,  if  not, 
when  ?  VTas  it  in  Judea  or  Galilee  ? 
(And  80  with  other  events.)  IV.  The 
peculiar  purpose  and  province  of  each 
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These  authors  view  our 
Lord  from  dlstind  points  of  observa- 
tioii ;  and  their  descriptions  rary  as  in 
the  case  of  four  equally  trustworthy 
ohserrcfs  who  describe,  say,  the  nJley 
of  Ohamouni  as  it  appears  fhun  four 
separate  points  on  the  oreriooking 
mountains. 

Of  course  in  order  to  reach  these  re- 
sults the  four  Qospels  must  be  studied 
sa  sections  of  one  w<tf k.  The  task  is 
for  the  learner  to  wM^tmui  f^r  hinm^f 
an  outline  of  the  earthly  life  of  our 
Lord  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  prepare  a 
harmony  of  the  Gospeb.  He  is  to  go 
OTer  the  ground  alone,  as  if  Robinson, 
Andrews,  or  Wieseler  had  never  been 
heard  of.  Finally,  of  course,  after  he 
has  gone  as  far  as  he  can  go  unaided, 
ha  may  test  his  results  by  referring  to 
such  an  aiithority  as  Andrews's  "  Life 
of  our  Lord  on  the  Earth. "  It  may  be 
wen  to  mention,  by  the  way,  that  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Uiis  work, 
lerised  by  the  author,  has  recently  been 
issued  by  the  Scribners. 

Now  as  to  method.  Bear  in  mind 
that  Ihe  feasts  of  John  divide  our  Lord's 
ministry.  Bear  in  mind  also  that  Mark's 
Gospel  is  to  be  taken  as  the  thread  of 
narrative  upon  which  the  materials  of 
the  other  evangelists  are  to  be  hung. 
Get  two  English  revised  Testaments  and 
a  good'Sized  blank  book.  The  first  step 
is  to  get  all  the  events  of  the  early  years 
of  Jesus  arranged  approximately  in 
their  proper  order.  Mark  and  John  are 
allentsa  to  this  period  ;  so,  for  the  pres- 
ent, we  must  find  our  material  in  Mat- 
thew and  Luke— principally  in  the  lat- 
ter. Now  with  a  pair  of  sdssors  cut 
carefully  out  of  the  Testaments,  in  sepa- 
rate pieces,  the  accounts  of  the  various 
events  relating  to  the  birth  and  infancy 
of  Jesus  (e.g.,  the  annunciation  to  Zach- 
arias,  the  birth  of  John,  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  the  annunciation  to  the  shep- 
herds, etc  ).  Having  arranged  for  four 
columns  in  the  blank  book,  try,  in  the 
columns  headed  ''  Mt."  and  *'  Lu."  to 
attach  the  clippings  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  at  a  glance  the  proper  order  of 
all  the  events  of  this  preliminary  period 


of  which  there  is  a  record.  After  this 
part  of  the  work  is  completed  as  satis- 
factorily asiXMsible,  proceed  sfanllarly 
with  the  next  stage— «'.#.»  the  period  be- 
tween the  infancy  of  Jesus  and  His 
manhood.  Then  proceed  likewise  with 
the  fbnst  year  of  His  ministry,  and  the 
second,  and  the  third. 

Our  own  scheme  of  the  life  of  Christ 
divides  it  into  the  following  sections : 
L  Klicabeth;  Mary;  the  infimcy  of 
Jesus.  IL  The  boyhood  of  Jesus.  HI. 
Preliminary  to  the  public  ministry. 
IV.  The  Judean  ministry  (from  the 
Passover,  John  ii.  18,  to  the  Passover, 
J(dm  V.  1.  Time,  one  year,  mosUy  In 
Judea).  V.  The  Galilean  ministry 
(from  the  Passover,  year  of  Rome  781. 
to  the  departure  from  Galilee,  autumn 
of  782.  Time,  about  eighteen  months). 
VI.  The  last  Journey  from  Galilee. 
VIL  The  last  week.    VUL  Jesus  risen. 

An  important  question  affecting  the 
length  and  division  of  Jesus'  minlstiy 
is  whether  the  "  feast"  of  John  v.  1  is 
a  Passover.  It  will  be  well  to  assume 
that  it  is,  leaving  the  investigatioQ  of 
the  subject  to  a  later  stage.  Difficul- 
ties of  various  sorts  wHl  soon  suggest 
themselves  to  an  alert  student.  We 
will  mention  one  as  an  examj^  of 
others.  Did  the  magi  come  to  adore 
the  infant  Jesus  before  He  was  presented 
in  the  Temple,  or  after  f  Our  task  is 
necessarily  tentative  throu^out,  and 
the  thou^tful  student  will  continue  to 
change  his  mind  on  many  points  as  he 
goes  deeper  into  the  subject.  Themain 
thing  is  to  make  an  earnest  beginning 
to  this  particular  study,  and  to  do  the 
work  for  one's  self,  and  not  *'  by  dep- 
uty." One  who  has  not  delved  into 
this  mine  could  hardly  spend  an  hour  a 
day  for  six  months  upon  any  other  line 
of  elementary  biblical  study  with  ibm 
hope  of  more  fruitful  and  abiding  re- 
sults. 

To  adopt  and  build  upon  such  an 
outline  as  the  foregoing  means  study. 
In  ordinary  fiMM&'iV  the  mind  Is  passive ; 
in  etudif  it  is  active.  Study  involves  an 
outgiving  of  foroe-^-a  battle  for  truth. 
Says  Bacon  :  **  Read  not  to  contradict 
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aikl  confate,  oor  to  beliere  and  take 
for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  dia* 
Gonne,  tmt  to  weigh  and  consider." 
Sudi  reading  is  essentially  study ;  and 
tbe  advice  shoold  be  considered  by 
those  whose  task  assuredly  is  also  to 
"  search  the  Scriptures/'  if  it  be  to  ex. 
pound  them  to  others. 


Tht  Dlioiplss  of  CQirisi  not  Ignoraat  Uml 

Bt  Tatok  Edwards,  D.D. 

iVbw  teA«n  ikey  $aw  the  boldnees  iff  Peter 
and  John,  and  pereeieed  that  they  were 
wdeaimed  and  igrwrant  men,  ihey 
mameUed;  and  took  knowledge  ef 
them,  iha^  they  had  been  with  Jeeue,-^ 
Acts  It.  18. 

Pbtsb  and  John,  as  we  are  told  in 
the  context,  had  healed  the  impotent 
man  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  and 
then,  to  the  thousands  of  wondering 
witnesses,  they  had  boldly  preached 
Christ,  crudfled  and  risen,  declaring 
that  in  His  name  and  by  His  power  the 
miracle  had  been  wrought.  For  this 
assertion  and  the  unwelcome  doctrine 
they  so  openly  proclaimed,  they  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned  ;  and  the  next 
day  were  brought  before  the  rulen, 
eklers.  scribes,  and  the  high  priest,  and 
authoritatiTely  asked  by  what  power 
and  in  whose  name  they  had  done  these 
things. 

In  reply  to  this  demand,  Peter,  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  boldly  declared 
that  it  was  in  the  name  and  by  the 
power  of  Christ,  whom  they  had  cruel- 
fied,  that  the  miracle  had  been  wrought, 
and  that  in  and  through  ffim  only  could 
men  be  sayed ;  and  the  council,  sur- 
prised and  impressed,  not  merely  with 
their  boldness  in  the  sense  of  courage, 
but  as  the  woidparreeia  signifies,  with 
the  freedom  and  force  and  fitness  of 
their  address,  and  peroeiying  ''that  they 
were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  mar- 
velled," etc. 

In  both  the  common  and  the  new  ver- 
sion the  same  expressions  are  used,  and 
in  both  Peter  and  John  are  spoken  of  as 
unUamed  and  ignorant  men.    And  from 


these  words  the  impressi<»i  has  been 
given  by  commentators  (see,  for  exam- 
ple. Matthew  Henry,  ad  loe.\  and  is 
probably  prevalent  with  most  readers, 
that  not  only  these  two,  but  that  the 
early  and  immediate  disciples  of  Christ 
were,  in  our  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
ignorant  men.  That  this,  however, 
was  ftur  from  being  the  case,  is  clearly 
evident,  both  from  the  Greek  word  here 
translated  'Mgnorant,"  and  also  from 
the  known  facts  of  history,  from  both  of 
which  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage 
is  plain. 

The  word  *'  unlearned"  had,  among 
the  Jews,  jMtfticular  reference  to  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  the  ac- 
cepted comments  and  explanations  of 
their  teachings  as  given  by  the  scribes 
—that  is,  to  the  scholastic  and  rabbini- 
cal  learning  of  the  Jewish  teachers; 
and  the  disciples  not  being  familiar  with 
all  this  knowledge  were  spoken  of  as 
"  unlearned."  And  the  word  here 
translated  '*  ignorant"  is  idiotai,  from 
which  comes  our  English  word  idiot, 
which  originally,  and  even  in  early 
English  literature,  had  a  very  different 
meaning,  signifying  laymen,  or  persons 
in  private  station,  not  holding  oflldal 
place  or  rank.  Homer  uses  the  word 
in  contrast  to  kings ;  Herodotus,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  rulers ;  Xenojdion,  as 
not  being  military  officers  ;  and  Jeremy 
Taylor,  in  one  of  his  sennons,  says : 
'*  Humflity  is  the  duty  of  great  ones" 
—that  is,  of  those  hig^  in  office  ;  **  as 
well  as  of  Mliofo"— that  Is,  of  those  in 
private  life,  having  no  official  rank  or 
position.  So  that  tlie  plain  meaning  of 
the  verse  is,  "When  they  perceived 
that  Peter  and  John  were  not  familiar 
with  Rabbinical  learning,  and  that  they 
were  of  no  recognized  or  public  and 
official  rank,  they  marvelled— wondered 
—and  unable  otherwise  to  account  for 
what  they  saw  and  heard,  took  knowl- 
edge of  them,  or  recognized  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  with  Jesus,  and  had 
been  taught  by  Him,  of  whose  wonder- 
ful works  they  had  heard  and  known 
so  much. 

To  the  ordinary  English  reader  this 
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old  801186  of  the  word  idiotai,  ignorant, 
may  seem  new ;  but  we  must  often 
look  to  the  changing  and  changed  mean- 
ing of  words  if  we  would  know  the  true 
sense  of  a  writer.  In  one  of  the  early 
English  poets  Christ  is  called  the  silly 
babe  of  Bethlehem,  for  My  then  meant 
ianoeeni.  Paul  in  an  early  version  of 
the  New  Testament  is  called  a  knaw  of 
Christ,  for  knave  at  that  time  meant 
servani.  Barrow  says  :  "  We  ought  to 
cherish  the  strongest  reMrUment  toward 
Qod ;"  for  tentiment  then  meant  lotie, 
and  as  Gk>d  cherishes  the  strongest  sen- 
timent or  love  to  us,  we  ought  to  cher- 
ish the  strongest  ra-sentiment  (resent- 
ment) or  return  of  love  to  Him.  The 
seven  baskets  full,  left  after  the  miracle 
of  feeding  the  multitude  at  one  time, 
were  far  more  than  the  twelve  baskets 
full  left  at  another,  for  the  ttoelije  were 
kophonoi,  OT  hand-baskets,  while  the  seven 
were  spuridoi,  or  large  hampers  or  crates, 
like  that  in  which  Paul  was  letdown 
from  the  wall  in  Damascus.  Eighteen 
times  in  the  New  Testament  the  word 
conversation  is  used  in  a  sense  entirely 
different  from  what  we  now  understand 
by  that  word.  A.nd  to  mention  but  one 
more  of  many  similar  cases,  ''  Punch 
and  Judy,*'  now  the  amusement  of 
children,  are  said  to  be  the  relics  of  an 
old  mystery  play,  intended  to  show  the 
great  wickedness  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
now  become  Punch,  and  Judas  Iscariot, 
now  become  Judy  I 

As  showing  from  history,  as  well  as 
from  etymology,  that  the  early  disciples 
were  not  "ignorant"  men,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  James  and  John  were 
both  of  noble  birth  ;  and  James  the  less, 
and  so  Judas,  his  brother,  both  were  of 
the  priesthood  and  of  the  royal  family 
of  Dayid.  Luke  was  educated  in  the 
metropolis  of  Syria,  and  was  familiar 
with  the  learning  of  Egypt  and  Greece. 
Thnothy  was  highly  educated.  Titus 
was  of  the  royal  blood  of  Crete.  Dio- 
nysius  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Areopagus  (Acts  zvii.  B4),  and  Clement 
(Phil.  iv.  8),  the  son  of  Faustus,  was 
near  of  kin  to  the  Roman  Emperor, 
while  "  the  saints  in  Caesar *s household'* 


(Phil.  iv.  32)  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
have  been  ignorant.  Paul  was  every 
way  eminent  in  learning  and  talent. 
Matthew  was  a  Roman  officer,  and 
though  his  office  as  tax-gatherer  was 
disliked  by  the  Jews,  yet  among  the 
Romans  it  was  of  high  repute,  and  or- 
dinarily conferred  only  on  Roman 
knights— the  father  of  Vespasian  behig 
a  publican.  And  as  to  any  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  Gk>9pels,  their  writings 
plainly  show  that  they  were  anything 
but  "ignorant." 


An  Ezpo8itio&  of  Lii]m  ztL  1-13. 

Bt  D.  C.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Mohaghan, 
Ibbland. 

Thb  Rev.  8.  W.  Whitney  has  given 
an  exposition  of  this  very  difficult  para- 
ble in  the  December  number  of  The 
HoMiLBTio  Review,  which  has  the 
merit  of  originality. 

The  crux  of  the  parable,  no  doubt,  is 
the  eighth  verse  :  **  And  the  Lord  com- 
mended the  unjust  steward  becauae  he 
had  done  wisely*  *  or  *  *  prudently. ' '  Mr. 
Whitney  seems  to  think  the  prudence 
for  which  he  was  commended  consisted 
in  a  prompt  cooking  of  his  accounts,  so 
cunningly  arranged  as  to  deceive  his 
master,  who  is  therefore  supposed  to 
have  retained  him  in  his  office.  Let  us 
try  how  this  will  fit  in  with  the  appli- 
cation. Mr.  Whitney  very  properly 
says :  "  The  rich  man  in  the  parable 
may  ...  be  said  to  represent  God ; 
and  the  steward  one  ...  to  whom  the 
care  and  management  of  worldly  prop- 
erty is  committed.'*  I  have  always 
considered  this  to  be  the  great  funda- 
mental lesson  of  the  parable ;  and  I  take 
it  that  all  the  rest  is  subservient  to  this 
great  central  truth.  It  was  hard  enough 
to  understand  that  Christ  should  seem 
to  commend  injustice,  but  surely  it  is 
not  made  easier  if  we  are  to  undmtand 
that  duplicity  is  added  to  injustice. 
According  to  Mr.  Whitney's  exposition, 
our  Lord  would  seem  to  commend  hy- 
pocrisy, which  elsewhere  meets  only 
with  His  most  scathing  denunciation. 
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It  aeems  to  mo  that  howeyer  we  are 
to  regard  the  conduct  of  the  steward  in 
remittiag  a  portion  of  the  debts,  there 
was  nothing  secret  about  his  action  in 
thia  matter.  ''  Ho  called  every  one  of 
his  lord's  debtors,  and  said  unto  the 
first.  How  much.  .  .  .  Then  said  he 
to  another.  And  how  much  owest 
thou  ?"  Tliere  is  no  token  of  disguise 
here,  and  that  the  Lord  knew  what  He 
had  done  seems  clear  on  the  face  of  the 
story,  and  is  clearly  implied  on  our 
Lord's  application  ;  for  what  had  the 
steward  done  but  to  use  the  means  in- 
trusted to  him  to  make  friends  for  him- 
self, and  this  is  exactly  what  our  Lord  - 
bids  us  do.  "I  say  unto  you.  Make  to 
yourselTcs  friends  by  means  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness."  In 
other  words,  so  use  wealth  as  to  com- 
mend your  character  for  kindness  and 
liberality .  A&e.g.,  was  done  by  Zacche- 
us,  when  he  said,  **  Behold,  Lord,  the 
half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor, 
and  if  I  have  wronged  any  man  I  re- 
store him  fourfold." 

May  I»  therefore,-  venture  on  a  very 
simple  explanation  of  the  eighth  verse, 
which,  li^  Mr.  Whitney's,  is,  as  far  as 
I  know,  original.  It  is  this :  to  take  our 
Lord's  words  at  they  stand  without 


qualification,  and  consider  that  He  rep* 
resents  the  steward  as  reducing  the 
debts  with  the  full  concurrence  and  ap- 
proval of  his  master.  That  such  liberal 
dealing  may  be  even  assumed  as  part 
of  the  original  instructions  of  this  rich 
man  to  his  steward.  No  doubt  such 
instructions  beforehand  would  be  un- 
usual, but  apart  from  such  instructions 
expre^  or  implied  the  commendation 
afterward  is  still  harder  to  comprehend ; 
but  when  we  come  to  read  into  the 
earthly  story  its  heavenly  meaning  the 
difficulty  vanishes.  "We  are  but  stew- 
ards of  our  wealth — stewards  for  Gk>d  I 
It  is  His  will  that  we  should  use  it 
kindly,  charitably.  We  waste  His 
goods  when  we  spend  them  on  our  own 
self-indulgence  or  hoard  them  for  our 
own  pride  and  avarice.  In  God's  sight 
we  are  unjust  stewards,  not  because  we 
are  too  liberal,  but  because  we  arc  too 
selfish. 

He  will  soon  call  us  to  account  when 
death  sununons  us  before  Him.  If  time 
be  given  to  make  our  wills,  if  we  have 
not  done  so  before.  He  may  permit  us 
even  then  to  make  some  restitution  of 
unjust  gains,  iand  give  "  alms  of  such 
things  as  we  may  have,  that  all  things 
may  be  clean  to  us"  and  to  our  heirs. 


SOCIOLOGY    AND    COMPARATIVE    RELIGION. 


TheBdition  of  i3ia  Ohurch  to  Socialism. 

Bt  Rby.  EpettB  Gmm  Millsb,  A.M.. 
Eabton,  Pa. 

Thb  first  requisite  in  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  is  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  constitutes  socialism.  Accord- 
ing to  the  popular  idea,  socialism  and 
anarchy  are  practically  one.  Socialism 
is  thought  to  mean  revolution  and  law- 
lessness, and  an  entire  doing  away  with 
private  property  and  inheritance. 

On  the  contrary,  the  two  are  almost 
diametrically  opposed.  Anarchy  has 
been  defined  as  "individualism  gone 
mad."  Socialism  tends  to  minimize 
the  individual.    Anarchy  is  absence  of 


law.  Socialism  is  the  absolute  suprem- 
acy of  law.  Anarchy  is  revolution. 
Socialism  is  to  be  by  evolution.  An- 
archy is  chaos.  Socialism  is  perfect 
organization.  Anarchy  recognizes  no 
private  property.  Socialism  would 
permit  no  private  productive  property, 
but  would  practically  leave  all  else  un- 
touched, a  reserve  from  which  to  draw 
at  will,  and  which,  according  to  most 
systems,  might  be  left  as  inheritance. 

In  one  ^ord,  the  essence  of  social- 
ism is  ooUectimsm  and  eo-^jperation.  It 
calls  for  the  collective  ownership  by 
the  people  as  a  whole  of  eversrthing 
that  is  productive— all  the  industries, 
all  the  land,  all  the  sources  of  wealth 
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except  labor  itaelf ,  and  that  it  would 
oontn^* 

"The  trae  sodaUst/'  acoordinff  to 
DawMn,  "  aeeka  to  realize  the  prmd- 
pie  of  co-operatfcm  in  labor,  and  com- 
mmiitj  in  the  Inttrumenta  and  produce 
of  labor.  AnnooiaHon  is  to  take  the 
place  iA  competition.  .  .  .  Indeed,  no 
moie  iinffular  inconaifltency  exists  than 
that  of  the  subjects  of  a  cdvillzed  state 
declaring  agahist  the  communistic  and 
sodalistw  mnciple.  .  .  .  Some  of  our 
most  highly  esteemed  institutions  are 
based  upon  it.  The  State,  post,  tele- 
graph, railway,  and  bank,  the  free 
school,  the  poor-law  system,  the  fac- 
tory, sanitary  legislafion"  (and,  one 
might  add,  especially  insurance  of  all 
kfaids)— "  these  are  all  institutions  to 
be  unconditionallr  condemned  if  <xm- 
munism  and  soctaUnn  are  wrong  in 
theoiT.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  all  a 
question  of  degree ;  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  rejecting  a  principle,  but  of  deter- 
mining how  far  it  shall  be  carried." 

The  socialistic  principle,though  unrec- 
ognized as  such  by  the  majority  of  men, 
has  found  place  in  almost  every  part 
of  our  life.  Besides  the  things  already 
mentioned,  the  gas,  the  electric,  the 
heat,  and  the  water  companies  that 
supply  the  communities  from  central 
plants,  every  stock  company  that  ex- 
ists, the  bakeries,  laundries,  and  other 
institutions  of  the  same  kind  are  mani- 
festations and  adaptations  of  the  prin- 
ciple. Beyond  this  quiet  leaven  social- 
ism hi  its  avowed  form  is  everywhere 
demanding  the  attention  and  consider- 
ation of  the  world. 

In  the  German  Empire  to-day  the  so- 
cialistic vote  numbers  1,800,000,  or 
600,000  more  than  any  other  party. 
N<Nr  is  it  confined  to  Germany,  though 
best  and  longest  organized  there.  So- 
cialism finds  adherents  everywhere  and 
in  every  class  of  society,  gaining 
strength  daily  among  the  leaders  of 
thought. 

The  aim  of  the  socialistic  movement 
is  the  elevation  of  the  race,  the  doing 
away  ^th  the  great  inequalities  and 
injustides  that  exist.  Its  spirit  is 
"  love"— one  might  almost  say  "  the 
spirit  of  Christ"  Many  of  the  social- 
istic leaders  build  up  schemes  each 
step  of  which  might  take  Christ's  own 


words  as  their  basis;  and  yet,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  stand  as  avowed 
enemies  if  not  of  Christ,  yet  of  the 
Church. 

Laveleye,  in  his  "  Socialism  of  To- 
day," asks  the  question, 

"  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  Chris- 
tian countries  are  precisely  the  ones 
which  have  evolved  sodalinn  f    What 


is  the  reason  of  that?    According  to 
Todt,  it  is  because  socialism  has 


Herr 


its  root  in  Christianity ;  only  it  has  gone 
astray  from  it.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Gospel,  but  it  has  become  corrupt.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  according  to  Herr  Todt, 
eveiv  Christian  who  is  in  earnest  with 
his  faith  has  a  socialistic  vein  in  him, 
and  evenr  socialist,  however  bitter  his 
hatred  of  relirion  may  be,  has  an  un- 
conscious Christianity  in  his  heart." 
He  further  quotes  Herr  Todt  in  saying 
that,  in  the  study  of  the  social  ques&on, 
'*  political  economy  plays  the  part  of 
anatomy ;  it  makes  Imown  the  con- 
struction of  the  social  body.  Socialism 
is  the  pathology  which  describes  the 
malady,  and  the  Gospel  is  the  thera- 
peutics which  apply  tne  remedy." 

_  There  are  three  things,  then,  that  are 
evident :  1.  That  socialism  per  96  has 
nothing  in  common  with  anarchism ; 
2.  That  the  evils  against  which  social- 
ism contends  and  the  in  justices  which 
it  claims  exist  in  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  society  are  purely  those  against 
which  the  Church  has  fought  through 
all  the  centuries,  and  which  would  be 
impossible  if  men  loved  God  with  their 
whole  heart  and  their  neighlxHS  as 
themselves,  if  they  had  the  spirit  of 
Christ— ».^.,  the  spirit  of  love;  and 
8.  That  socialism  is  not  necessarily  an- 
tagonistic to  Christianity  or  the  Churdi, 
but,  on  the  contoary.  Is  largely  a  de- 
velopment of  Christian  teachhag. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  an  anecdote  of 
a  man,  walking  along  the  streets  of 
London  in  a  fog,  being  startled  by  what 
seemed  to  be  a  terrible  monster  bearing 
down  on  him.  As  it  drew  nearer  it 
seemed  only  a  man  of  tremendous  pro- 
portions, and  when  he  met  it  face  to 
face  it  proved  to  be  his  own  brother. 

So  socialism,  viewed  from  a  distance, 
distorted  by  a  fog  of  prejudice,  seems 
a  veritable  monster,  but  face  to  face  it 
proves  a  near  relation,  fearfully  gone 
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wrong  perhaps,  in  dangorof  doing  great 
harm,  not  only  alienated,  bat  resenting 
any  offer  of  fellowship,  yet  having  that 
that  makes  the  kinship  undeniable. 

The  Chnrch  and  socialism  are  re- 
lated. So  far  as  temporal  things  are 
concerned,  they  seek  the  same  ends,  and 
condemn  the  same  yices  and  abuses, 
and  they  seek  to  plant  the  same  love  of 
humanity  in  ereiy  heart. 

There  should,  then,  be  mukuU  reeog- 
fuHon,  The  Church  cannot  afford  to 
pass  by  this  great  morement  unnoticed, 
or  condemn  it  unheard.  It  dare  not 
be  frightened  by  a  name  or  a  red  flag  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  socialist 
cannot  afford  to  reject  so  powerful  an 
ally  as  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  with  its 
doctrines  of  brothef  hood  and  brotherly 
obligation. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  this 
is  another  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  A  new  liberty  is  being  preach- 
ed. The  Gospel  of  manhood  is  declared. 
The  whole  social  organism  is  being 
stirred.  The  old  hold  of  authority  and 
fear  that  the  Church  once  had  over  men 
is  broken.  As  in  the  days  of  Luther, 
men  are  daring  to  think  for  themselves, 
to  assert  their  independence,  to  question 
authority,  to  look  for  effectiveness,  and 
to  point  out  the  weaknesses  and  the 
evils  that  they  see  in  the  most  sacred 
institutions. 

The  result  has  been  not  so  much  a 
reformation  as  a  revolution  in  the  whole 
thhiking  of  millions.  It  is  a  crisis, 
and,  quoting  Professor  £ly,  "  A  crisis 
means  an  opportunity,  and  the  present 
social  crisis  is  the  Church's  unprece- 
dented, unparalleled  opportunity.  The 
Church  cannot  stand  athwart  the  path 
of  progress  and  prevent  the  onward 
movement  of  the  mighty  social  forces 
which  are  sweeping  over  us.  Any  at- 
tempt to  stop  these  forces  is  reckless 
madness.  The  Church  may,  however, 
direct  these  forces  into  such  fruitful 
channels  that  they  may  become  power- 
ful for  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory 
of  God." 

The  first  thing  that  is  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  is  a  recognition 


of  the  shicerity  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves socialists.  Where  a  movement 
Includes  llteraUy  millions,  there  will 
be  among  them  demagogues,  church- 
haters,  and  fanatics ;  and  they  are  the 
ones  who,  particularly  at  first,  will 
force  themselves  to  the  front;  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  will  be 
moved  by  calm,  sincere,  earnest  con- 
viction. 

Sincerity  may  be  misdirected,  but  It 
must  be  respected.  The  only  possible 
way  to  win  over  a  sincere  opponent  is 
to  treat  him  as  sincere.  Mere  denunci- 
ation may  have  frightened  men  into 
submission,  but  It  never  won  a  soul. 

Thousands  of  men  have  left  the 
Church  because  they  have  felt  that  the 
Church  was  not  answering  their  need  ; 
and  they  have  left  it  reluctantly,  not 
from  any  antipathy  to  It.  They  have 
felt  that  the  Church  failed  hi  what  they 
considered  essential. 

Believing  in  their  sincerity,  the  Church 
must  soberly  and  carefully  consider 
the  accusations  that  these  men  make. 
A  friend  may  seek  to  cover  up  and 
apologize  for  our  shortcomings.  A 
spiteful  enemy  may  magnify  and  dis- 
tort them  beyond  recognition ;  but  an 
opponent  who  is  such  from  conviction 
may  be  the  best  teacher  we  can  have. 
What  if,  after  all,  the  fault  that  the  so- 
cialist finds  with  the  Church  has  some 
basis  in  fact  ?  The  Church  should  look 
to  it  and  siee. 

These  unchurched  multitudes,  wheth- 
er avowedly  socialistic  or  not,  say  that 
the  Church  to-day  preaches  a  one-sided 
Gospel,  developing  the  first  of  Christ's 
two  commandments  and  neglecting  the 
second  ;  that  in  its  zeal  for  "  souls"  and 
eternity  the  present  life  and  present 
needs^  are  neglected  ;  that  in  proclaim- 
ing the  message  of  the  individual  gos- 
pel the  social  gospel  is  passed  by. 

Again,  quoting  Professor  Ely  : 

"  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  both  hidi- 
vidual  Btkd  social.  It  proclaims  both 
individual  and  sodal  refi;eneration.  Tet 
to  such  ah  extent  has  half  of  the  Gos- 
pel been  neglected,  that  the  very  phrase 
'social  Chnstianity'  strikes  some  as 
strange." 
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In  another  place  he  says : 

''  I  take  this  as  my  thesis,  Christian- 
ity is  primarily  concerned  with  this 
world,  and  it  is  the  mission  of  Christi- 
anity to  bring  to  pass  here  a  kingdom 
of  rlghteousnefls  and  to  rescue  from  the 
evil  one  and  redeem  all  onr  social  rela- 
tions.'* 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  these  propo- 
sitions, and  these  men  say  that  in  Uiis 
respect  Christianity  has  been  a  failure. 
It  has  not  been  a  "  failure/'  but  has  it 
done  what  it  might  ? 

In  an  address  made  before  the  Chau- 
tauqua Assembly  during  the  summer  it 
was  asserted  by  a  socialistic  leader* 
that  the  clergy  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  working  classes ;  that  they  do  not 
assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  better 
their  condition ;  that  they  are  careless, 
indifferent,  and  self-seeking  in  these 
matters. 

Another  accusation  is  that  there  is  a 
wide  divergence  between  profession 
and  practice ;  that  the  Church  does  not 
work  any  change  in  a  man's  dealings 
with  his  fellow-men.  The  rich  church- 
member,  they  say,  recognizes  no  spe- 
cial duty  toward  his  poorer  brother,  but 
treats  his  labor  as  something  to  be 
bought  and  sold  as  profitably  as  possi- 
ble in  the  markets  of  the  world,  with- 
out regard  to  his  needs  and  sufferings. 
They  say  tliat  he  passes  by  all  passages 
like  Matt.  xxv.  81-46,  Luke  vi.  27-85, 
Gal.  vi.  2,  Rom.  xiv.  18, 1  John  iii.  17, 
and  It.  21  as  obsolete,  haying  no  bear- 
ing on  his  life  or  holding  only  a  figura- 
tive meaning. 

In  short,  the  accusation  of  socialism 
is  that  Christianity  as  practised  in  the 
Church  is  uLpih  ;  that  it  courts  wealth 
and  power  ;  that  it  lends  its  sympathy 
and  influence  to  a  corrupt  system,  and 
has  lost  its  altruistic  character. 

Christianity  as  Christ  gave  it  fto  the 
world  is  a  religion  of  love,  a  religion  of 
humility,  a  religion  for  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich,  for  the  sinner  as  well  as  the 
saint,  a  religion  of  self-sacrifice  and 
brotherhood.     ''  In  lowliness  of  mind 

*  Mr.  Thomu  J.  Morgan,  Chicago. 


each  is  to  esteem  other  better  than 
themselves." 

Are  we  losing  the  Christ  ideal  ?  Are 
we  forgetting  the  cross,  refusing  to 
follow  the  Master  into  the  byways  and 
hedges,  refusing  to  go  with  Him  to 
Calvary?  In  our  preaching  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification  by  faith,  are  we 
forgetting  to  ky  due  stress  on  the  fact 
that  "  faith  without  works  is  dead  "  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  thousands  hon- 
estly believe  that  we  are,  and  we  of  the 
Church  cannot  fail  to  see  that  there  is 
some  basis  in  fact  for  almost  every 
accusation  that  is  made,  some  guilt, 
some  shortcoming,  some  falling  away 
from  the  Saviour's  teaching  and  exam- 
ple. Socialism  is  accomplishing  a 
grand  work  if  only  in  forcing  the 
Church's  attention  to  these  things. 

There  is  socialism  and  socialism. 
The  Church  can  have  no  relations  with 
that  which  denies  Gk>d  and  preaches  the 
communism  of  free  love  and  immoral- 
ity, but  it  must  take  notice  of  the  pro- 
tests and  accusations  of  the  thousands 
who  declare  themselves  driven  from 
her  bosom. 

What  is  true  and  what  is  good  in  so- 
cialism it  must  acknowledge,  and  then 
seek  to  direct  it  in  line  with  Christian 
teaching.  Christianity  holds  the  prin- 
ciples and  powers  of  the  true  social  as 
well  as  individual  welfare  of  men,  and 
the  Church  must  seek  to  give  these 
principles  their  rightful  ascendency,  and 
so  lead  the  social  regeneration. 

But  socialism  is  a  political  movement 
in  the  sense  of  aimin;?  for  a  reconstruct- 
ed government.  The  Church,  as  such, 
has  a  different  sphere.  It  cannot  de- 
vise any  form  of  government,  and  then 
set  its  seal  on  it  as  God  ordained.  It 
furnishes  the  ethics,  the  rule  of  right, 
on  which  government  is  to  be  based. 
It  settles  the  duty  of  man  to  man,  but 
it  dare  not  interfere  with  the  details  of 
government  It  dare  not  usurp  the 
office  of  the  State.  It  leaves  its  prov- 
ince when  it  pronounces  on  questions 
that  are  purely  economic.  With  the 
economic  and  political  elements  of  so- 
cialism, except  as  they  bear  on  ques- 
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tions  of  morality,  the  Chttrcli  has  no 
more  conoeni  than  it  has  with  the  dl- 
Ter  problem  or  the  riddle  of  the  tariff. 
They  are  things  that  must  stand  or  fall 
on  thefr  merits.  There  is  room  for 
the  individual  Judgment.  It  is  noth- 
ing to  the  Church  whether  land  is 
owned  by  the  State  or  by  individuals  ; 
whether  the  great  sources  of  produc- 
tion are  the  property  of  the  conmiunity 
or  of  private  capital ;  but  it  U  some- 
thing to  the  Church  that  her  member- 
ship, as  employer  or  employ^,  as  busi- 
ness rivals,  as  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, as  it  now  exists  or  as  it  may  exist, 
make  Christian  principle  the  rule  of  all 
their  transactions  and  intercourse.  And 
it  is  decidedly  the  concern  of  the  Church 
that  a  real  and  practical  brotherhood 
and  acknowledgment  of  mutual  duty 
and  dependence  exist ;  that  the  spirit  of 
love  and  self-sacrifice  prevail. 

The  social  reformer,  call  him  socialist 
or  what  you  will,  has  a  right  to  expect 
sympathy  from  Iho  Church  with  his 
aims  if  not  always  with  his  methods, 
lie  l)a3  a  right  to  expect  those  who  are 
leaders  in  the  Church,  both  of  the 
clergy  and  the  laity,  to  be  interested  in » 
the  "  labor  problem,"  and  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  that  lowest  stratum  of  society 
which  General  Booth  calls  the  "  sub- 
merged tenth;'*  and  to  be  active  in 
doing  what  they  can  toward  a  practical 
solution  of  the  problem.  He  has  a 
right  to  expect  every  Christian  to  ac- 
knowledge every  other  man  as  his 
brother,  and  to  treat  him  as  he  would 
wish  to  be  treated  under  like  circum- 
stances. 

He  has  a  right  to  expect  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Church  raised  against  the 
great  iniquities  of  which  capital  is 
guilty— against  the  '*  sweating  system, " 
against  starvation  wages  and  legal  rob- 
bery, against  the  oppression  and  the 
suppression  of  the  employ^,  against 
grinding  monopolies  and  trusts,  against 
comers  in  breadstuffs  and  other  neces- 
sities, against  the  greed  and  selfishness 
of  the  rich  that  drives  the  poor  to  crime 
and  prostitution. 

When  the  Church  is  silent  concerning 


these  things  it  becomes  a  party  to  them. 
When  the  poor  man  looks  to  it  for  help 
and  sympathy  and  is  simply  told  to 
"  bear,*'  or  is  pushed  aside,  what  won- 
der that  he  turns  away  ! 

The  Church  must  preach  Christ's 
teachings  as  a  whole ;  not  a  part  of 
them ;  not  what  pleases  its  hearers. 
The  Church  must  proclaim  "  brother- 
hood" and  the  duty  of  man  to  man  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  man  to  God.  ' '  This 
commandment  have  we  from  Him,  That 
he  who  loveth  God  love  his  brother 
also. ' '  And  James  wrote,  "  I  f  a  brother 
or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily 
food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them. 
Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and 
filled ;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them 
not  those  things  which  are  needful  for 
the  body  ;  what  doth  it  profit  ?" 

Tlie  Church  must  insist  on  a  practi- 
cal Christianity  that  will  show  its  faith 
by  its  works.  It  must  take  Christ  at 
His  word,  and  not  be  afraid  to  preach 
His  truth. 

Professor  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg, 
D.D.,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  said  to  the 
writer  a  year  ago,  "  Socialism  is  a  liv- 
ing  issue.  It  is  fast  forcing  itself  on 
the  attention  of  the  world.  The  Church 
must  take  it  up  and  study  it.  The 
coming  men  in  the  Church  of  ten  years 
hence  are  the  men  who  will  undertake 
that  study." 

The  social  problem,  if  it  is  ever  solved, 
must  be  solved  by  the  Church.  It 
holds  the  only  true  solution.  If  "  so- 
cialism 1b  the  pathology  which  describes 
the  malady  of  the  social  body,  the  Gos- 
pel is  the  therapeutics  which  apply  the 
remedy."  Read  the  New  Testament, 
apply  it  literally.  Picture  the  com- 
munity which  would  result.  If  that  be 
socialism,  make  the  most  of  it. 


Mt  experience  of  life  makes  me  sure 
of  one  truth,  which  I  do  not  try  to  ex- 
plain, that  the  sweetest  happiness  we 
ever  know  comes  not  from  love,  but 
from  sacrifice— from  the  effort  to  make 
others  happy.— cT;  B,  O'BeiUy, 
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MISCELLANEOUS    SECTION* 


Tht  PrMtat  Aipeet  of  tho  Omroh  of  Snff- 
li&d. 

Bt  W.  O.  Sooon,  M.S.A.,  Rook  Fbbbt, 
£ira. 

To  the  unobierring,  and  to  those  far 
removed  from  the  scene  of  action,  I 
may  very  possibly  appear  to  be  making 
an  unfounded  and  sweeping  assertion 
when  I  state  that.  Judging  from  present 
symptoms,  the  Church  of  England- 
racked  and  rent  as  she  is  by  an  endless 
series  of  internal  dissensions  —  seems 
very  much  nearer  disruption  than  we 
are  prone  to  thlnlL.  It  is  a  melancholy 
thought  that  a  Church,  venerable  with 
antiquity— whose  chronicle  of  birth  is 
dimmed  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  whose 
glorious  work  for  Christ  stands  peerless 
on  the  page  of  history,  cleansed  and 
purified  by  the  fiery  trials  of  the  Refor- 
mation period,  honored,  revered,  be- 
loved, and  supported  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land— should  be  drifting  to  so  inglori- 
ous a  goal.  But  such  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact  as  indicated  by  unerring  signs 
in  all  directions,  clear  enough  and  con- 
vincing enough  to  those  who  have  ears 
to  hear  and  eyes  to  see. 

There  are  none  so  deaf  as  those  who 
will  not  hear,  and  none  so  blind  as  those 
who  will  not  see,  and  this  is  often  char- 
acteristic of  the  great  mass  of  my  coun- 
trymen when  great  questions— religious 
or  political— loom  up  for  solution  ;  not 
so  much  on  account  of  inability  to 
grasp  the  dangerous  bearings  of  a  ritua- 
tion  as  that  apathetic  indifference  and 
innate  habit  of  postponement  of  the 
evil  day,  coupled  with  that  extreme  re- 
luctance of  action  that  apparently  de- 
notes little  faith  in  the  well-worn  adage 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
Not  in  all  the  religious  denominations 
of  the  world  combined  are  there  to  be 
found  such  widely  diverse  views  and 
such  extreme  differenoes  of  opinion  as 
in  the  Church  of  Bngland  in  regard  to 
the  practice  of  the  multifarious  grades 


of  ritual  that  find  acceptance  within  her 
pale. 

Having  made  these  statements  with 
regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
national  Church,  I  will  now  briefly  en- 
deavor—at the  risk  of  traversing  some 
ground  that  is  old— to  point  out  the 
causes  thereof.  Nor  are  these  far  to 
seek.  Ever  since  the  famous  Tractarian 
movement  of  sixty  years  ago,  initiated 
and  sustained  by  men  of  the  stamp  and 
intellect,  vigor  and  influence  of  New- 
man, Manning,  Pusey  and  othen,  there 
has  been  a  steady  and  stealthy  growth 
of  the  rank  weeds  of  sacerdotalism, 
masked  idoktry,  and  other  conrupt 
forms  of  worship  that  threaten  to  stifle, 
if  not  extinguish,  the  pure  "  Protestant 
reformed  religion  established  bylaw,'* 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  our  martyrs 
three  hundred  years  ago.  With  con- 
sistent honesty  the  first  two  of  the 
above-named  seceded  from  the  Church 
of  England  and  joined  that  of  Rome : 
but  Pusey,  though  deeply  imbued  with 
the  same  views  as  Newman  and  Man- 
ning, never  left  the  Anglican  commun- 
ion, preferring,  so  to  speak,  to  ring  the 
Pope's  bell,  but  never  enter  his  church. 
For  the  next  quarter  century  the  Inaidi* 
ous  and  miscliievous  InnoTations  prac- 
tised by  men  professing  allegiance  to 
and  belief  in  this  degraded  school  of 
theological  thought  spread  In  a  suffl* 
ciently  wide  degree  as  to  warrant  in 
1859  the  formation  of  an  influential 
body,  calling  itself  by  the  misleading 
and  high-sounding  title  of  **  The  Bug* 
lish  Church  Union, "  whose  tenets,  how- 
ever, are  so  far  removed  frmn  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation  as  to  stig- 
matize Protestantism  as  "  a  <itM^  fniter* 
able,  uhlovinff,  un-CkrietUke,  godUse  fig- 
fiMtil,"  and  numerous  other  diatribes  of 
a  like  nature,  and  whose  subtle  teach- 
ings point  to  no  other  end  than  union 
with  the  corrupt  Church  of  Rome.  So 
lawless  and  scandalous  did  their  pcac- 
•  tices  become,  that  hi  1866  a  determined 
and  asealous  band  of  evangelical  diuich- 
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men  united  in  calling  into  existence  the 
"Church  Association,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting,  by  every  means  in 
their  power— and  if  necessary  in  the 
law  courts— the  pernicious,  dangerous, 
and  unscriptural  doctrines  propounded 
by  adherents  of  the  English  Church 
Union.  The  result  of  the  formation  of 
the  Church  Association,  "  not  for  defi- 
ance, but  defence,"  very  soon  proved 
what  pressing  necessity  existed  for  the 
application  of  its  powers  of  appealing 
to  the  dyfl  courts  of  the  country,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  cases  of  open 
Tiohition  of  the  law  practised  by  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Ritualistic  party, 
for  in  every  case  Judgment  was  deliv- 
ered in  favor  of  the  Church  Association. 
These  long-continued  series  of  suc- 
cesses, obtained  in  defence  and  vindica- 
tion of  the  purely  Protestant  character 
of.  the  Church,  though  based  upon 
sound  interpretation  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  nevertheless  aroused  a  very  great 
amount  of  unfavorable  criticism,  calcu- 
lated on  all  sides  to  make  it  appear  to 
the  thoughtless  and  undisceming  that 
the  English  Church  Union  were  being 
persecuted  by  their  opponents,  instead 
of  in  reality  being  the  aggressors  and 
breakers  of  the  law,  whereas  the 
Church  Association  merely  assumed  the 
defensive  whenever  the  honor  and  pu- 
rity of  the  Church  was  Jeopardized.  In 
pointing  out  the  cause  of  all  this  disturb- 
ance and  trouble,  evangelical  church- 
men must  not  be  mistaken  either  for 
despots  or  bigots,  who  would  dare  to 
Interfere  with  the  liberty  and  free  will 
of  our  fellow-men ;  they  heartily  and 
willingly  concede  to  every  one  to  wor- 
ship as  he  or  she  may  think  fit,  without 
any  hindrance  whatsoever,  but  (and 
here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter) 
they  positively  and  unhesitatingly  and 
fearlessly  dedare  that  they  will  not  tol- 
erate vnJQwti  the  pale  of  the  Church  qf 
England  any  semblance  of  popery,  with 
its  attendant  train  of  forms,  ceremonies, 
postures,  prostrations,  the  use  of  in- 
cense, auricular  confession,  priestly  ab- 
solution, the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  and 
other  abominations,  the   warrant  for 


which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  holy  Scripture. 

Such  then,  briefiy,  is  the  piesent  posi- 
tion of  matters  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  danger  of  which  does  not  yet 
appear  to  be  fully  realized  by  the  peo- 
ple. Rome's  watchword,  "The  end 
justifies  the  means,"  should  be  an  eye- 
opener  to  all  true  Protestants,  to  what- 
ever denomination  they  may  belong, 
and  they  should  resist  to  the  uttermost 
her  unwelcome  intrusion.  Let  it  not 
be  forgotten— and  the  truth  is  a  sad 
one— that  Rome's  mightiest  and  most 
influential  medium  in  this  country,  for 
the  propagation  of  her  pernicious  doc- 
trines, is,  alas,  the  Church  of  England 
herself,  and  until  this  fact  is  recognized 
and  unmasked  in  all  its  hideous  naked- 
ness, the  terrible  work  will  go  on  un- 
checked until  swift  and  Justifiable  de- 
struction overtakes  her  when  too  late 
to  discover  the  folly  of  her  acts.  Some 
of  our  leading  evangelical  clergy  have 
at  last  their  eyes  open  to  the  crisis  that 
is  upon  us.  Listen  to  the  wei^ty, 
forceful,  striking  words  of  Dr.  Farrar, 
Archdeacon  of  Westminster:  would 
that  they  could  sink  deep  down  with 
abiding  influence  into  the  very  fibre  of 
England's  manhood  t  words  worthy, 
not  only  of  a  listening  England,  but  a 
listening  world  I  Speaking  in  London 
on  May  9th  last,  he  said  : 

"  In  spite  of  the  Praver-Book,  in  spite 
of  rubrics,  in  spite  of  the  homilies,  in 
spite  of  the  great  utterances  of  aU  our 
greatest  divines  for  centuries,  the  ex- 
treme Ritualistic  party  are  now  doing 
their  best  to  Romanize  our  worship, 
our  doctrine,  our  clergy,  and  our  whole 
institutions.  I  can  understand  and  I 
respect  the  intellectual  position  of  a 
Romanist,  but  I  cannot  so  easily  under- 
stand or  so  easily  respect  the  position 
of  an  English  minist^  who,  being  a 
minister  of  the  Reformed  Church,  un- 
der the  shadow  of  that  Church,  and  in 
the  pay  of  that  Church,  is  yet,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  Roman.  The 
crisis  has  come.  We  are  in  the  very 
midit  qf  the  crisis  now  ;  and  when  you 
consider  the  extraordinary  rapid  devel- 
opment of  what  we  know  as  RmmUsm— 
I  may  say  when  we  consider  what  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  tai  years,  if 
the  evangelical  party  is  timid,  if  they 
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are  supine  and  spiritless*  if  they  are 
afraid,  either  of  Um  of  popularity  or  of 
loss  of  promotion  or  pirtfermefU,  or  frcHn 
love  of  peace,  to  take  their  part  openly 
and  strongly  in  this  struggle,  they  will 
haye  none  but  themselyes  to  thank  if, 
ten  years  hence,  they  find  themselyes 
members  of  a  Church  which  has  largely 
alienated  the  great  heart  of  the  Bnglisn 
people,  and  which  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  Romish  in  eyerythlng  but 
name." 

And  again,  in  the  same  speech,  he 
said: 

"In  regard  to  Disestablishment,  it 
seems  to  me,  perhaps,  the  nearest,  but 
by  no  means  the  most  dangerous  thins 
which  the  spread  of  Ritualism  will 
bring  about .  If  Disestablishment  comes 
there  will  be  a  death-struggle  between 
Romanism  and  Crypto-Komanism  on 
the  one  side  and  Protestantism  on  the 
other,  and  if  Romanism  or  Crypto-Ro- 
manism  prevail,  the  great  body  of  the 
eyangelical  laity  would  refuse  to  con- 
tribute to  diocesan  funds,  for  they 
would  not  know  how  those  funds  were 
to  be  used.  Men  would  lose  the  alle- 
^nce  that  they  felt  to  their  Mother 
Church,  and  yery  likely  a  large  number 
would  go  over  to  Dissent.  When  I 
think  of  all  the  dangers  before  us,  when 
I  think  of  the  crisis  on  which  we  have 
now  entered,  I  say,  may  God  avert  the 
consequences  of  our  foUies.*' 

The  appointment  of  bishops  in  Eng- 
land lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  day,  and,  unfortunately  for 
the  country  during  the  last  dozen  years, 
the  leaders  of  both  political  parties  are 
pronounced  Ritualists.  When  it  is 
considered  that  out  of  sixteen  appoint- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  only  two 
are  of  evangelical  persuasion,  and  out  of 
fourteen  appointments  made  by  Lord 
Salisbury  only  three  are  evangelical 
bishops,  there  is  no  cause  for  wonder 
at  the  rapid  strides  being  made  by  Ro- 
manism in  our  midst,  especially  so 
when  it  is  further  considered  what  a 
large  amount  of  patronage  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  these  bishops,  involving 
the  selection  of  thousands  of  clergymen 
for  duty  in  various  parishes  where  va- 
cancies are  constantly  occurring,  and 
the  appointments  arc  naturally  given  to 
those  most  likely  to  reflect  the  opinions 
of  the  patron  himself.  When  they  are 
outnumbered  in  an  average  proportion 


of  eight  to  one,  it  is  therefore  very  plain 
what  serious  disadvantages  the  Low 
Church  party  are  laboring  against ;  but 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong;  for  behind 
them  and  above  them  and  around  them 
(even  as  the  hills  are  round  about  Jeru- 
salem) stand  in  strong,  unbroken  IJnes 
the  sternly  disciplined,  serried  ranka  of 
the  noble  band  of  Nonconformists,  who, 
difiering  only  in  mode  of  government, 
share  the  same  faith  and  the  same  hope 
and  who  fight  the  same  battle.  They 
have  therefore  abundant  cause  for  per- 
severance and  courage,  and  though  ap- 
parently far  outnumbered  inside  the 
Church  of  England,  they  rejoice  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  country  at  large  is 
udt/i  them;  and  when  all,  together  com- 
bined, gather  up  their  strength  and 
stand  in  their  unconquerable  might  in 
the  grand  cause  of  Protestantism,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  fires  of  Smiihfield 
have  not  raged  in  vain,  and  that  Bishop 
Latimer's  djing  prediction  that  "we 
shaU  this  day  light  sueJi  a  candle,  by 
Ood's  grace,  in  JSngland  as  1  trust  shall 
never  be  put  out,"  has  indeed  been  abun- 
dantly verified  and  blest 


Ohang^Bg  Paitorates. 

By  Pbofbssob  Alfbbd  Williajcb  An- 
THOiTT,  Cobb  Divlnitv  School,  Lew- 
iSTON,  Me. 

IL 

It  is  true  there  are  diversities  of  gifts 
to  be  recognized  in  the  ministry.  Some 
are  to  be  esteemed  as  evangelists,  some 
as  teachers,  some  as  pastors,  some  as 
leaders.  Happy  is  the  man,  and  blessed 
is  the  church  that  finds  all  these  quali- 
ties combined  in  one  person  I  The  easi- 
est is  to  be  an  evangelist ;  and,  as  water 
runs  down  hill,  most  ministers  try  to  be 
evangelists.  They  magnify  the  in^wr- 
tance  of  this  function.  They  forget 
all  else.  There  has  been  a  mad  craze 
after  evangelists  and  the  evangelizing 
spirit.  Ministers  have  sought  pastorates 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  exhort- 
ing evangelists  in  them ;  other  ministers 
have  left  pastorates  for  the  sole  purpose 
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of  becoming  evangelists  throughout  the 
choTcbes  up  and  down  the  country. 
Churdies  have  been  eyangelized,  and 
evangelized,  and  evangeliased  until  their 
backs  are  sore,  their  feelings  are  callous, 
their  ears  dull.  One  kind  of  preaching 
has  produced  a  one-sided,  sentimental 
religion  that  finds  vent  only  in  an  oc- 
casional prayer-meeting  or  under  the 
unction  of  a  special  service.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  evangelieing  tendency 
among  the  ministers.  When  the  Mas- 
ter says,  "Peed  My  lambs,"  **  Peed 
My  sheep,  "they  turn  around  and  throw 
to  the  flock  food  fit  only  for  the  devil's 
goats.  They  preach  only  to  sinners, 
preach  only  for  immediate  results,  and 
never  •speak  "  unto  men  to  edification, 
and  exhortation,  and  comfort."  There 
is  crying  need  of  edifying  preachers. 

Now  no  one  should  assume  that  evan- 
gelists are  not  needed.  They  most  em- 
phatically are  needed  ;  but  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  all  preachers  to  be  evange- 
lists. Indeed  but  a  small  part,  instead 
of  a  large  part,  should  be  of  the  evan- 
gelizing cast  The  Church  needs  to  be 
built  up.  The  saints  must  be  perfect- 
ed. The  flock  requires  feeding  and 
care.  It  is  not  enough  to  simply  win 
converts ;  the  converts  must  be  cher- 
ished and  nourished  and  reared. 

Many  a  pastor  leaves  a  church  be- 
cause he  is  not  willing  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  harder,  more  needed  work  of  edi- 
fying the  people.  He  can  preach  and 
pray  for  their  conversion,  but  will  do 
nothing  more.  Under  the  writer's  eye 
is  a  letter  dated  January  0th,  1890,  from 
a  pastor  who  is  contemplating  leaving 
his  charge.  He  says,  "  As  yet  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  My  people  seem  to 
think  that  I  ought  not  to  go  from  here. 
My  congregations  are  larger  than  at  any 
time  since  I  came  here.  Our  Sabbath- 
school  is  increasing  in  numbers  and  in- 
terest, and  they  think  these  things  ought 
to  induce  me  to  stay  ;  but  if  I  can't  see 
the  salvation  of  souls  I  can't  be  content 
to  stay  and  throw  away  my  time  and 
work." 

Those  are  the  words  of  a  man  who, 
though  conscientious,  is  yet  ruining  his 


usefulness  by  belittling  himself  into  an 
itinerant  evangelist.  Throw  away  his 
time  and  work  indeed  I  Two  years 
have  elapsed  since  he  expressed  himself 
thus.  What  are  the  results?  He  left 
that  pastorate ;  and  he  hias  left  one 
other  since.  And  how  about  the  church 
he  left?  Por  fifteen  months  after  he 
went  it  had  no  preaching  whatever; 
then  another  strolling  *' evangelist" 
came  along,  with  his  one  strain  of  re- 
pentance, found  them  all  sinners  need- 
ing repentance  (instead  of  saints  need- 
ing no  repentance,  as  they  would  have 
been,  had  they  been  having  proper  pas- 
toral care),  exhorted  them  earnestly  and 
for  two  months  had  "  glorious  results" 
of  so  many  **  reclaimed"  (when  none 
ought  to  have  been  lost) ;  and  then  he 
went  off  for  new  conquests,  leaving  the 
church  to  backslide  again. 

Oh,  the  sad,  tragic  comedies  enacted 
in  our  churches  I 

And  yet  there  are  diversities  of  gifts. 
Let  him  who  is  an  evangelist  rejoice  in 
his  gift ;  let  him  who  can  be  that  and 
more  be  all  that  he  can  be. 


The  Second  Service. 

By  Prakcis  E.  Mabstbn,  D.D.,  Co- 
lumbus. O. 

Thb  second  service  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  discussion  all  over  the  Church. 
How  to  make  it  profitable  and  attrac- 
tive, and  to  draw  out  the  people,  have 
been  difficult  problems.  Different  plans 
have  been  tried,  some  good,  some  bad, 
and  some  indi  ff erent.  The  song  service 
has  proved  successful  in  some  locali- 
ties. A  series  of  evening  lectures  on 
practical  and  applied  Christianity,  mix- 
ing religion  with  a  large  dose  of  litera- 
ture, has  been  tried  with  varying  suc- 
cess. 

One  thing  appears  to  be  certain; 
there  is  a  desfare,  more  or  less  definitely 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the  non-liturgi- 
cal churches,  for  an  increasing  partici- 
pation of  the  laity  in  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  This  undefined  yearning 
has  been  in  part  gratified  by  Uie  Intro- 
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duoUon  of  the  Creed,  of  the  Lord's 
Fnjet,  of  lesponsiYe  readings,  and 
simple  music,  adapted  to  awaken  en- 
thusiasm through  congregational  sing- 
ing. 

It  may  be  of  service  to  many  to  know 
of  a  plan  which  I  have  adopted,  and 
liaTe  found  both  interesting  and  profit- 
able for  eyening  worship.  I  have  called 
it  a  Question  Box  Serrice.  The  people 
were  invited  to  contribute  written  que»- 
tions  on  any  subject  connected  with 
practical  or  applied  Christianity.  A 
box  was  provided  to  receive  the  ques- 
tions. 

At  first,  as  this  was  only  an  experi- 
ment, I  had  the  box  brought  to  the  pul- 
pit and  opened  it  before  the  audience, 
taking  out  the  questions  one  by  one, 
and  answering  them  as  best  I  oould.  I 
soon  found  that  this  was  looked  upon  in 
the  light  of  an  exhibition  in  intellectual 
gymnastics.  Then  I  requested  that  the 
questions  be  placed  in  the  box  long 
enough  before  the  service  to  allow  the 
pastor  an  opportunity  to  look  over, 
classify,  and  study  them.  I  found  that 
this  in  no  sense  diminished  the  interest 
of  the  congregation  in  the  plan,  but 
rather  served  to  increase  it  The  ma- 
jority of  the  questions  may  be  classified 
as  follows :  Questions  in  biblical  inter- 
pretation ;  the  religious  side  of  our  so- 
cial and  industrial  movement;  ques- 
tions on  practical  morality,  and  the  right 
and  wrong  involved  in  certain  popular 
amusements  of  the  day. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  laity  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  meaning  of  Scriptures. 
Many  questions  express  the  desire  that 
this  or  that  passage  of  Scripture  be  ex- 
plained. Without  attempting  to  give  a 
classifled  arrangement  of  the  questions, 
let  me  call  attention  to  some  of  those 
which  came  to  my  hand  at  my  last  ser- 
vice, the  first  Sabbath  in  June :  "  In 
what  sense  are  we  to  understand  the 
passage, '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway '  ?" 
"  Please  explain  John  x.  0."  '*  How 
can  a  Cliristian  best  keep  alive  the  de- 
vout feelings  of  the  communion  ser- 
vice f*     **How   would    you  answer 


young  business  men  who  say  they  have 
not  time  to  do  all  the  Christian  Chnreh 
requires?"  "  Is  it  wrong  for  a  work- 
ing-man to  go  to  base-ball  on  Sunday  f" 
"  Is  it  wrong  to  play  cards,  if  not  play- 
ing for  prizes Y"  "Cannot  one  be  a 
Christian  without  Joining  the  Church  V 
"What  position  should  the  Christian 
take  on  the  amusement  question  f  "If 
Christians  should  ob^  the  Golden  Rule 
perfectly,  would  it  not  soon  bring  about 
the  millennium  ?"  **  Can  a  consistent 
Christian  be  a  member  of  a  club  which 
takes  out  a  saloon  license,  and  supports 
itself  largely  by  the  sale  of  liquor?" 
"  Is  socialism  consistent  with  Christi- 
anity r*  '*  Why  is  it  that  the  Church 
does  so  much  less  for  its  members  when 
trouble  and  distress  overtake  them  than 
the  various  societies,  orders,  lodges, 
etc.?"  "  How  far  has  a  church  a  right, 
as  in  God's  sight,  to  indulge  itself  in 
luxuries,  fine  buildings,  expensive 
choirs,  etc.,  while  so  many  souls  the 
wide  world  over  are  starving  for  the 
lack  of  the  bread  which  perisheth  not  ?" 
"  Will  you  explain  to  the  people  the 
difference  in  these  two  lines  I  have 
heard  in  different  churches  :  '  We  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church ;  we 
believe  in  theHoly  Christian  Churchr  " 
**  Does  not  he  who  professes  Clu4st,  and 
daily  lives  the  life  of  a  hypocrite,  have 
less  favor  in  God's  sight  than  ho  who 
does  not  profess  Him  ?" 

Sometimes  the  box  would  contain 
only  fifteen  or  twenty  questions ;  and 
then  in  a  single  evening  the  number  of 
questions  would  amount  to  l)etween 
fifty  and  sixty.  The  samples  given 
from  the  service  on  a  late  Sabbath  wHl 
give  an  idea  of  both  the  simplicity  and 
the  depth  of  thinking  manifested  by 
their  authors. 

These  services  have  proved  both  an 
intellectual  and  spiritual  tonic.  A  large 
audience  is  always  present  when  the 
question  box  is  opened,  and  many  have 
expressed  not  only  their  interest  in  the 
service,  but  also  Uie  genuine  profit  de- 
rived from  it ;  and  I  have  felt  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  here  was  a  solu- 
tion of  how  to  make  the  evening  service 
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a  suooeM  for  at  least  one  evening  dur- 
ing the  month.  To  have  such  a  eerrice 
oftener  might  make  It  too  oommon  to 
sostainits  interest,  bnt  at  auch  intenrals 
it  has  proven  very  satisfactory.  It 
brings  the  pulpit  in  direct  touch  with 
the  pew.  It  enables  the  preadier  to 
come  down  from  the  sermonic  style, 
and  to  talk  to  the  people  in  a  familiar 
way.  As  a  teacher  he  can  explain,  en- 
force, illnstrate,  and  enlighten  the 
minds  of  those  whom  he  feels  have 
come  to  him,  alive  with  interest  in  the 
subject.  He  is  not  announcing  a  text 
or  theme  previously  unthought  of,  on 
the  part  of  the  audience,  having  first 


to  awaken  interest  in  the  truth  whose 
principles  he  seeks  to  apply  to  the  heart 
and  the  life.  Thus,  in  this  service,  if 
care  and  study  are  put  into  It,  he  has  a 
vantage  ground  which  he  does  not  often 
possess  in  ordinary  preaching;  and, 
though  the  form  of  presentation  may 
lie  outside  the  homlletic  rut,  he  is  no 
less  obeying  the  command  to  preach  the 
QospeL 

While  not  assuming  to  recommend 
the  plan  to  my  brethren.  I  take  pleasure 
in  stating  my  personal  conviction  of  its 
successful  adaptation  to  pulpit  minis- 
tmtioDS. 


fWAOTTlM  ISOBAKSIHO  7IIWB. 

€onllNreiie«|  Not  €riUetoi»~lfot  a  Revieir  Seetton— Not  DlsevMlOBSf  1^«t 
Bxporlenee*  rnxkA  8«cce«tloiis, 


A  Few  SpeobiMni  of  FanUj  English 
Izamlned. 

IL 

Thib  article  is  a  continuation  of  the 
one  from  my  pen  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  The  Homilbtic  Rbvibw. 

5.  **  Bath  one*'  and  "  et&ry  one'*  in 
a  plural  sense.  For  example,  **  Each 
one  naturally  thinlLS  their  own  way  is 
the  best,"  '*  Every  one  can  have  their 
choice."  It  is  true  that  "  each"  and 
'*  every"  are  used  in  speaking  of  more 
objects  than  one ;  but  they  do  not,  like 
the  word  "all,"  present. them  to  the 
mind— to  use  legal  phrases^"  jointly," 
but "  separately. "  Hence,  they  cannot, 
properly,  be  used  before  either  plural 
nouns  or  plural  verbs.  We  must  not 
say,  for  example,  '*  each  men,"  "  each 
women,"  **  every  men,"  "  every  wom- 
en," *'each  one  are  of  that  opinion," 
"every  one  wore  delighted  with  Mr. 
Brown's  speech  on  Prohibition. "  Take 
that  oft-quoted  saying,  *'  All  men  think 
all  men  mortal  but  themselves. ' '  That 
is  correct  English.  Now,  if  instead  of 
*•  all"  we  use  *•  each"  or  "  every,"  we 
roust  say,  "  each  man"  (or  every  man) 


"thinks  all  men"  (or  each  man,  or 
every  man) "  mortal  but  himself."  In 
Scripture  we  have,  "  Doth  not  each  one 
of  you  on  the  Sabbath  loose  his  ox"  (not 
their  ox)  "  or  his  ass"  (not  their  ass) 
' '  from  the  stall  t'  "  Every  man  under 
his  vine,  and  under  his  fig-tree"  (not 
their  vine  and  their  fig-tree).  True,  we 
have  "  surely  every  man  walketh  in  a 
vain  show  ;  surely  they  are  disquieted 
in  vain;  he  heapeth  up  riches,  and 
knoweth  not  who  shall  gather  them." 
In  the  second  sentence  we  have  "  they 
are,"  where  we  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  ''he  is."  But  this  is  a  piece  of 
Hebrew  poetiy.  We  have  now  to  do 
only  with  certain  English  expressions. 
Abruptly  passing  from  the  singular  to 
the  plural  often  occurs  in  Hebrew  po- 
etry. What  may  be  quite  correct,  yea, 
elegant,  in  one  language  may  be  the 
very  opposite  in  another. 

6.  *'  Abaw*'  in  the  sense  of  already 
stated  or  quoted.  For  example,  ^  The 
above  facts  I  have  from  a  most  reliable 
source."  "In  the  above  passage  the 
writer  shows  a  bad  spirit "  Instead  of 
'*  above"  in  such  passages,  "  foregoing" 
or  a  kindred  woid  should  ^be  used.    It 
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is  very  singular  that  no  one  ever  makes 
a  like  use  of  the  opposite  words.  No 
one  ever  says,  for  example,  **  The  be- 
low" (under  or  beneath)  *'  facts  prove 
most  clearly  what  I  have  just  said." 
**  The  below"  (under  or  beneath)  '*  ex- 
tract from  the  poem  gives  one  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  whole."  But  why 
should  not  the  latter  words  be  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  former  one? 
If  "the  following  sentence"  is  the 
proper  expression  in  speaking  of  a  sen- 
tence to  be  quoted,  of  course  *'  the  fore- 
going sentence"  is  the  proper  one  in 
speaking  of  a  sentence  already  quoted. 

7.  "Man  proposes,  Qod  disposes." 
The  meaning  is  that  man  lays  plans, 
but  whether  he  shall  carry  them  out  or 
not,  is  as  Gjd  wills.  The  Apostle 
James  says  :  "Ye  ought  to  say.  If  the 
Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  tliis  or 
that."  It  should,  therefore,  be  "pur- 
poses" instead  of  '*  proposes"  in  the 
proverb  above  quoted.  Paul  "  pur- 
posed to  return  through  Macedonia"— 
that  is,  he  resolved  to  do  so.  To  pro- 
pose is  to  lay  before  one  a  certain  re- 
quest or  suggestion,  with  which  he  may 
comply  or  not,  just  as  he  pleases.  For 
example,  "  I  propose  that  we  now  ad- 
journ." "I  propose  three  cheers  for 
our  visitors. ' '  The  following  shows  the 
difference  between  the  two  words.  Mr. 
A  proposes  marriage  to  Miss  B.  Her 
answer  is  favorable.  Accordingly— to 
use  the  language  of  the  banns  "  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided"—"  there  is 
a  purpose  of  marriage  between  them," 
No  doubt,  the  reason  why  "  proposes" 
is  all  but  invariably  used  in  the  proverb 
under  consideration  is  this :  the  syl- 
lables flow  more  smoothly  and  majesti- 
cally than  they  do  when  "  purposes"  is 
used.  The  accent  bath  in  '*  proposes" 
and  "  disposes"  is  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble. In  "  purposes"  it  is  on  the  first. 
The  smooth  flow  of  the  syllables  is  thus 
interrupted.  Let  the  reader  utter  the 
proverb,  using  first  the  one  word,  then 
the  other,  and  he  will  see  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  just  said. 

8.  **neaUhy*'  and  "unhealthy,"  in 
the  senses  of  favorable  to  health  and 


unfavorable  to  it.  Fcnr  example,  "  This 
is  a  most  healthy  climate,"  "  He  has 
moved  into  a  very  unhealthy  house." 
The  proper  words  are  "  wholesome" 
and  "unwholesome."  A  person  can 
have  good  health  or  bad  health.  A  cli- 
mate or  a  house  can  act  favorably  or 
otherwise  on  his  health  ;  but  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  have  good 
health  or  bad  health  as  he  can.  The 
double  usee  of  the  words  above-men- 
tioned are  as  ridiculous  as  the  double 
use  of  the  word  *'  walking"  in  a  syl- 
logism hi  Whateley's  "  Elements  of 
Logic"  :  "  Walking  is  healthy.  This 
man  is  walking.  Therefore  this  man  is 
healthy." 

0.  "  Back  aga/in**  when  speaking  of  a 
first  return.  For  example,  A  for  the 
first  time  visits  B,  who  is  so  much 
pleased  with  his  company,  that  when  A 
is  leaving,  he  says  to  him,  perhaps  in 
the  words  of  the  Scotch  song,  "  Wull 
ye  no  come  back  again  ?"  As  A  has 
never  come  back  before  he  cannot,  of 
course,  come  back  again.  We  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  do  again  what  we 
do  for  ihe  first  time.  B  should,  there- 
fore, say  merely:  "Come  back,"  or 
"  Ck)me  again, "  but  not  use  both  words. 
If  A  comes  back  more  than  once,  he 
can.  of  course,  be  properly  said  to  come 
back  a^ain. 

10.  "Communion  and  fellowship." 
How  often  we  hear  ministers,  when  they 
are  pronouncing  the  blessing,  say : 
"  The  communion  and  fellowship  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  Both  words  mean 
the  very  same  thing.  The  one  is  Latin» 
the  other  Saxon.  Either  may  be  used, 
but  not  both.  One  may  as  well  say : 
"  Adam  and  the  first  man"  as  use  both. 

Here  I  pause  for  the  present.  In  my 
next  I  shall  bring  these  criticisms  to  a 
close.  T.  Feitwick. 

WOODBKIDGB,  OnTABIO,  CaNADA. 


The  Chnrch  and  the  Working  Oasses. 

Many  of  our  pastors  are  greatly  per- 
plexed that  so  many  of  the  working 
classes  are  absenting  themselves  from 
church  and  cease  to  take  any  interest 
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ia  religious  services.  They  iostioctive- 
ly  feel  that  something  is  wrong  when 
so  many  of  the  class  who  heard  Jesus 
gladly  shim  those  who  stand  forth  as 
His  followers  and  ambassadors.  That 
many  in  a  similar  social  circle  would 
be  as  much  opposed  to  the  Master  at 
the  present  time  as  they  are  to  the  pas- 
tors of  many  of  our  churches  may  be 
freely  admitted.  Tet  with  others  we 
believe  it  would  be  different.  We  are 
not  tn  such  close  touch  with  the  require- 
ments of  our  fellow-men  as  He  was. 
In  too  many  cases  we  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  their  mental  processes 
and  the  methods  by  which  their  con- 
clusions are  reached ;  even  their  lan- 
guage is  in  a  good  measure  different 
from  ours.  Then  labor  problems  and 
questions  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  so- 
cial system  are  engrossing  their  atten- 
tion to  a  degree  that  never  has  been 
equalled  or  approached  before.  Their 
intellectual  life  is  being  fed  at  other 
tables,  and  the  spiritual  side  of  their 
being  is  being  crushed  out  of  sight  in  a 
great  many  instances.  If  we  are  to 
help  them  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  and 
thought  we  must  come  nearer  their 
every-day  life,  and  know  their  ideals 
and  aspirations.  Personal  contact  is 
essential.  Our  ordinary  family  visitation 
will  not  do  for  this.  As  the  household 
is  a  mixed  one,  our  ministries  and  con- 
versation must  be  general  in  their  char- 
acter. We  must  meet  them  on  equal 
terms  in  those  gatherings  where  they 
are  at  home,  and  discuss  together  the 
problems  in  which  they  are  interested. 
There  must  be  a  touch  of  friendship 
and  helpfulness  in  our  intercourse, 
something  to  make  t?iem  feel  that  they 
are  esteemed  as  our  brethren.  In  this 
way  we  are  most  likely  to  increase  the 
interest  in  our  own  work  and  find  fresh 
listeners  to  the  (Jospel  message. 

That  this  can  be  done  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  being  done.  A  num- 
ber of  the  Protestant  ministers  of  Mon- 
treal are  at  the  present  time  meeting 
with  delegates  from  the  workmen's 
unions  to  discuss  the  problems  in  which 
they  are  most  deeply  interested.     To 


our  brethren  who  are  similarly  situated 
we  say,  **  Oo  and  do  thou  likewise." 

J.  M. 


lOnisterUl  BiuybodiM. 

In  this  department  of  Homilbtic  Re- 
view, in  January  number,  there  ap- 
peared, under  the  headline  *'  Pastoral 
Busybodies,'*  some  exceedingly  timely 
and  sensible  comments.  *'  The  subject 
of  this  sketch"  was  justly  and  soundly 
scored. 

I  only  wish  that  0.  H.  W.  had  gone 
a  little  further  and  warned  us  all  to  be- 
ware of  the  mhiister  who  "seems  to 
have  a  feverish  itch  for  meddling"  with 
the  church  affairs  of  other  miniiters  of 
his  own  denomination.  Disagreeable 
and  silly  as  is  the  pastor  who  meddles 
with  affairs  of  the  congregation  quite 
out  of  his  own  province,  I  think  he  is 
far  less  in  fault,  and  far  less  obnoxious 
than  the  fellow  who  wants  to  know  all 
about  the  little  unpleasantnesses  in  the 
ministerial  life  of  his  brethren  of  the 
same  association,  diocese,  presbytery, 
or  conference.  There  are  such  men. 
They  make  it  their  business  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  all  the 
church  squabbles  within  their  ecclesias- 
tical body.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
pride  with  them.  It  can  hardly  be  de- 
nied that  such  habits  are  characteristic 
of  men  of  small  calibre.  A  minister  of 
any  parts  would  rather  be  ignorant  of 
all  such  unpleasant  information  regard- 
ing his  fellows.  The  shallow  man, 
though,  enjoys  it.  If  you  do  not  want 
to  be  annoyed,  beware  of  him. 

Paul. 


We  can  never  so  well  see  the  true 
color  of  Christ's  love  as  in  the  night  of 
weeping.  Christ  in  the  dungeon,  Christ 
on  the  bed  of  sickness,  Christ  in  pov- 
erty, is  Christ  indeed  to  a  sanctified 
man.  No  vision  of  Christ  Jesus  is  so 
truly  a  revelation  as  that  which  is  seen 
in  the  Patmos  of  suffering.  This  He 
proves  to  His  beloved,  not  by  mere 
words  of  promise,  but  by  actual  deeds 
of  affection.  As  our  sufferings  abound, 
so  He  makes  our  consolations  to  abound. 
—Spurffeon. 
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LXVOIRI I88UIS  F0&  FULPXT  TBIATKEHT. 


TIm  8»fflilarinMan  of  tht  SnaAaj. 

Thkbb  is  a  moYement,  both  wide- 
spread and  penristent,  in  the  direction 
of  the  lecularization  of  the  Sunday. 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  Sunday 
obierrance.  wliether  on  the  strict  lines 
of  the  Old  Testament  institution  or  on 
the  broad  humanitarian  platform  of 
makinf  it  a  day  of  rest  for  the  peqple, 
or  from  the  distinctively  Christian 
standpohit  that  "  the  Lord's  Day"  is  a 
day  of  worship,  the  necessity  for  with- 
standing the  rapid  inroads  upon  the  re- 
ligious observance  of  the  day  is  most 
evident. 

It  is  a  pulpit  question.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  Church  question,  for  it  may  be 
safely  said,  "  No  Sunday,  no  Church." 
Whatever  the  world  may  say  or  think 
to  the  contrary,  no  really  thoughtful 
minister  of  Qod  can  fail  to  see  that  the 
Sunday  concert,  the  Sunday  secular 
lecture,  and  the  Sunday  theatre  are  all 
dnnbioing  to  empty  our  churches  on 
Sunday  evenings  and  to  divert  the 
minds  of  people  from  religion. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  an  emi- 
nent minister  in  one  of  our  large  cities 
declared  his  intention  of  starting  a 
number  of  secular  concerts  and  lectures 
in  order  to  attract  the  mnsnffli  from  other 
places  of  public  resort.  Such  efforts, 
however  commendable  they  may  at  first 
appear,  are  singularly  unchristian, 
liie  New  Testament  and  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Church  prove  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week  was  retigiowHy  ob- 
served, and  it  is  the  secularization  of 
this  day  which  first  marks  the  deca- 
dence of  spiritual  piety  of  the  Church 
in  the  history  of  Christianity. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  connec- 
tion of  the  Christian  Lord's  Day  with 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  history  of  the 
early  Church  proves  that  the  first  day 
of  the  week  was  observed  rdigiouii^y. 
The  Sunday  was  duly  sanctified  and 


observed  in  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr, 
who  flourished  as  early  as  a.d.  140, 
who  says  that  "  on  the  day  called  Son- 
day  there  was  an  assembly  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Divine  worship  of  all  who  lived 
in  the  cities  and  the  rural  districts,"  and 
that  the  people  walked  and  travelled 
long  distances  In  a:der  to  be  present  at 
Divine  worship.  This  comlition  of 
things  is  confirmed  by  the  great  and 
learned  enthusiast  Tertullian,  who  lived 
a  little  later.  He  speaks  of  the  Sunday 
as  *' a  solemnity." 

The  "  continental  Sunday"  has  been 
the  outcome  of  Romanism.  The  quiet, 
restful  Sunday  of  Old  England,  as  well 
as  the  American  Sabbath  of  New  Eng- 
land, was  the  outcome  of  Puritanism ; 
and  although  there  may  be  ministers 
who  find  it  impossible  to  endorse  the 
strictly  Puritan  view  of  Sabbath  ob- 
servance, it  will  be  well  for  the  clergy 
of  every  school  of  thought  to  regard 
the  widespread  secularization  of  the 
Sunday  with  alarm. 

For  the  matter  becomes  one  of  great 
importance  when  we  rmnember  that  a 
very  large  number  of  our  cities  are 
populated  by  foreigners.  Germans, 
Frenchmen,  and  Italians  have  brought 
over  with  them  a  continental  concep- 
tion of  Sunday  observance. 

Many  pastors  are  giving  their  atten- 
tion to  the  great  question  how  to  at- 
tract the  masses,  while  the  spirit  of  evil 
is  alluring  the  baptized  members  of 
their  churches  to  so-called  *'  sacred  con- 
certs" and  secular  lectures.  We  must 
first  educate  our  own  people  to  regard 
the  Sunday  as  that  which  is  clearly  es- 
tablished for  sacred  uses,  and  not  give 
the  impression  to  the  world  at  large 
that  we  are  endeavoring  to  emptv  the 
Sunday  theatre  or  the  concert  hall  by 
presenting  some  "  counter  attraction." 
The  only  real  basis  for  worship  and 
diurch-going  is  the  positive  re^gious 
duty.     Any  motive   lower  than  this 
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wfl]  defeat  Itself.  The  Church  cannot 
compete  either  with  the  lecture  hall  <Nr 
the  theatre. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Locke,  of  Chicago, 
need  to  glTe  a  monthly  musical  service 
In  order  to  attract  the  masses,  those  out- 
side the  influences  of  the  Church ;  but 
he  discontinued  these  truly  "sacred 
concerts,"  for  he  found  he  merely  emp- 
tied other  churches,  and  made  no  im- 
pression upon  the  class  of  people  he 
sought  to  reach. 

While  we  in  America  are  broadening 
out  as  regards  Sunday  observance,  it  Is 
remarkable  that  in  France,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  city  of  Paris,  there  is  a 
movement  entirely  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. In  Paris  efforts  are  beiufl:  made 
to  dose  places  of  business,  and  to  take 
other  steps  for  ensuring  a  better  observ- 
ance of  the  Sunday. 

Pastors  of  churches  must  seriously 
consider  whether  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  spiritual  religion  are  not 
best  served  by  being  "rather  strict," 
If  not  somewhat  exacting,  regarding  a 
due  observance  of  the  Sunday. 

It  Is  not  veiy  long  ago  since  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  New  York  HeraXd  used 
his  enormous  influence  and  weslth  to 
Introduce  his  Sunday  paper  Into  Lon- 
don. Ifinisters  of  religion,  led  by 
Archbishop   Benson,   of    Canterbury, 


withstood  the  attempt,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's Sunday  paper  failed  JlnimoMi^y. 
It  would  seem  to  be  too  late  to  "Un*' 
the  Sunday  secular  paper  In  America, 
but  a  combined  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian  ministry  may  prevent  the 
secularization  of  the  Sunday  by  rang- 
ing the  whole  forces  of  Christianity 
against  It  A  ^use  'divided  against 
itself  must  surely  ftdl ;  and  if  baptised 
Christians  are  allowed  to  have  their  in- 
terests divided  between  the  church  and 
the  concert  room,  the  sanctuary  and 
the  theatre,  the  sermon  and  the  secular 
lecture.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  prophesy 
the  result  In  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
The  leaven  wiU  certainly  work. 

To  enter  Into  the  arena  of  the  world 
by  offering  attractions  In  order  to  gather 
people  together  once  a  week  for  relig- 
ious or  semi-religious  Instruction  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  very  shortsighted  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  ministry.  It  must  in 
the  end  defeat  its  own  object ;  for  In 
exact  proportion  as  people  begin  to  re- 
gard the  Sunday  as  a  secular  day  of 
rest  and  entertainment  as  well  as  of  so- 
cial intercourse,  so  will  they  begin  to 
regard  attendance  at  church  as  alto- 
gether a  secondary  matter  in  their  re- 
ligious life.  Attractions  to  Christ  must 
be  by  spiritual  methods 


IDITOBIAL  KOTIS. 


Prsiohers  and  Preaching. 

It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the 
greatest  preachers  have  been  most  spar- 
ing In  their  use  of  illustration.  The 
sermons  of  John  Henry  Newman,  which 
have  so  large  a  sale  even  in  the  present 
day,  are  devoid  of  anecdote  and  illus- 
tration. So  are  those  of  Robertson,  of 
Brighton.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  sermons  of  John  Foster,  which 
are  found  upon  the  shelves  of  many  a' 
clergyman's  library,  and  which  have 
supplied  material  for  preachers  for  the 
last  thirty  or  f or^  years. 


And  yet  some  of  the  most  popular 
and  attractive  preachers  have  usually 
charmed  their  listeners  and  kept  their 
audiences  spellbound  with  anecdote  and 
illustration.  This  was  singularly  the 
case  with  Dr.  Quthrie,  the  great  preach- 
er of  the  Scotch  Free  Church,  and  with 
Hugh  Stowell  Brown,  the  Baptist  min- 
ister of  Liverpool.  Even  the  great  In- 
tellectual preacher.  Canon  Liddon, 
sometimes  Introduced  an  illustration 
Into  some  of  his  most  thoughtful  ser- 
mons. 

With  Dr.  Guthrie,  as  with  the  great 
John  Chrysostom  of  the  fourth  century. 
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profuse  Ulustratkm  often  weakened  the 
power  of  the  sermon  ;  and  yet  the  great 
Master  Teacher  Himself  spoke  with  the 
illustration  of  parables.  Our  Lord's 
method  of  teaching  was  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  with  the  majority  of 
persons  the  perceptive  faculties  are 
stronger  than  the  reflective.  With 
most  listeners  incidents  have  a  much 
more  powerful  effect  than  argument. 

The  very  large  number  of  books  of 
illustration,  and  the  ready  sale  of  such 
books,  as  well  as  of  sermons  which  are 
full  of  illustrations  prove  how  accept- 
able such  a  method  of  instruction  is 
found  to  be ;  but  it  is  very  necessary 
that  anecdote  and  illustration  should  be 
used  sparingly.  They  may  be  derived 
from  books,  but  they  should  come  from 
the  speaker's  lips  as  though  they  were 
the  result  either  of  personal  experience 
or  of  actual  reading  and  study.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  con- 
gregation which  sent  a  deputation  to 
wait  upon  their  pastor  with  the  request 
that  he  would  purchase  a  new  book  of 
anecdotes.  Incidents  taken  from  the 
actual  ministerial  life  of  the  preacher 
are  always  the  most  telling,  and  listen- 
ers are  quick  to  discern  whether  the 
story  told  is  derived  from  personal  ex- 
perience, or  whether  it  is  merely  worked 
up  for  the  occasion.  "  Papa,"  said  the 
little  girl,  *'  was  that  a  true  story,  or 
only  preaching?'* 

It  is  on  record  that  Daniel  Webster 
said  that  the  most  eloquent  sermon  he 
ever  heard  was  from  an  aged  minister, 
who  began  his  discourse  with  the  very 
telling  words,  "  A  man  can  only  die 
once."  Of  course  the  sermon  was  an 
**  eloquent"  one  for  three  reasons. 
Firstly,  the  statement  was  an  apho- 
rism. Secondly,  the  aged  minister  was 
clearly  within  sight  of  the  goal  of  death 
himself.  Thirdly,  th^  subject  of  death 
was  always  an  interesting  one  to  the 
great  American  orator,  of  whom  it  is 
recorded  that  he  studied  the  circum- 
stances of  his  own  death  and  watched 
its  approach  with  intense  interest. 
These  three  conditions  combined  would 
serve  to  make  any  sermon  '*  eloquent," 


for  they  are  the  favorable  conditions  of 
the  sower,  the  seed,  and  the  ground 
which  make  preaching  effective.  Tills 
is  clearly  demonstrated  in  "  the  parable 
of  the  four  kinds  of  ground,"  as  spoken 
by  our  Lord ;  and  it  is  notable  that 
while  most  people  find  fault  with  the 
pulpit,  our  Lord  found  fault  wi&  the 
congregation.  The  fault  was  neither 
with  the  sower  nor  with  the  seed,  but 
with  the  ground. 

The  best  book  of  illustrations  which 
a  clergyman  can  possess  is  what  is 
called  "  a  commonplace  book,"  collect- 
ed, tabulated,  and  indexed,  and  of  such 
incidents  as  can  be  gathered  in  the 
daily  experiences  of  life  and  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  study.  When  the  great 
Bishop  Wilberforce  died,  it  was  found 
that  his  library  contained  hundreds  of 
such  volumes.  He  had  commenced 
even  before  his  ordination  to  collect, 
tabulate*  and  index  incidents,  facts,  an- 
ecdotes, and  illustrations  in  uniform 
volumes.  The  fragments  were  gath- 
ered, so  that  nothing  was  lost.  The 
Rev.  Hugh  Stowell  Brown  also  left 
"  commonplace  books"  from  which  ex- 
tracts have  been  printed. 

After  looking  over  a  large  number  of 
sermons  in  which  illustrations  abound. 
Including  those  of  old  Thonuis  Guthrie, 
it  would  seem  necessary  to  caution  min- 
isters, especially  young  ministers, 
against  depending  too  much  upon  illus- 
trations for  giving  effect  to  a  sermon. 

Anecdotes  and  illustrations  should  at 
all  times  be  well  and  carefully  chosen, 
for  if  they  are  not  appropriate  they 
will  do  more  harm  than  good.  A  funny 
stoiy,  for  example,  is  always  remem- 
bered for  better  or  for  worse,  usnally 
for  the  worse. 

The  following  incident  illustrates  the 
perverse  possibilities  of  an  ill-chosen 
illustration  :  A  Sunday-school  teacher 
in  England  was  instructing  his  class  in 
a  room  which  overlooked  a  river,  and  a 
boat  belonging  to  his  brother  was  swift- 
ly gliding  down  the  stream.  The  Sun- 
day-school lesson  was  on  faith.  **  Now," 
said  the  teacher,  "  I  know  there  is  a 
mutton  pie  in  that  boat.    If  I  tell  you 
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that  I  know  th«re  is  a  mutton  pie  in 
that  boat,  wiU  you  believe  me?"  "Yes, 
teacher.''  was  the  reply  of  the  whole 
class.  "  Well,  ihaX  is  faith.  Tou  be- 
lieve what  I  told  you.  although  you 
cannot  see  it.*'  The  next  Sunday  the 
teacher  thought  he  would  examine  his 
class  upon  the  lesson  of  the  preceding 
Sunday,  and  asked,  ''  What  is  faith?" 
The  whole  class  replied,  ''A  mutton 
pie  in  a  boat." 

This  absurd  anecdote  shows  what  is 
very  often  the  case  with  a  sermon  when 
an  illustration  is  badly  chosen.  The 
anecdote  is  remembered,  but  not  its 
lesson.  

The  Editor's  Lettar-Boz. 

OiMfMoiw  <!f  general  inUre$t  to  dergymm  wiU 
U  prtrUsd  in  thi$  department.  The  questUme 
tent  to  w  should  be  put  in  as  bri^fortns  as  pos- 
siUs .  Answers  from  our  readers  are  requested. 
They  must  he  (1)  bri^;  (2)  preceded  by  the  num- 
ber qf  the  question  to  which  they  reply  :  (8)  the 
name  ana  address  of  the  writer  vmuti  accom- 
pany each  anetoer.  The  natne  of  a  writer  wiU 
not  be  published  if  we  are  requeMted  to  withhold 

H.  H.  K.,  Tale.— What  is  the  nature 
of  a  work  on  the  future  state  by  a  Mr. 
Jukes,  and  is  he  the  author  of  the  works 
on  the  Types  and  Offerings  ? 

A,  The  work  you  refer  to  is  **  The 
Second  Death  and  the  Restitution  of  all 
Things, '  *  by  Andrew  Jukes.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  able  and  scholarly  work 
of  the  kind,  and  has  passed  through 
several  editions.  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  **  Catholic  Eschatology  Exam- 
ined" and  of  **  The  New  Man  and  the 
Eternal  Life."  Both  these  works  bear 
upon  the  same  subject  as  the  first.  Mr. 
Jukes  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at 
Trinity  Ck>llege.  Cambridge,  and  ts  the 
author  of  the  well-known  books  on  the 
Types  and  Offerings. 

CiiBBicns,  Brooklyn.— What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Allah  as  applied 
to  Qod  by  the  Moslems  ? 

A,  Allah  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Arabic  word  IluJt,  a  deity  or 
god,  with  the  addition  of  the  definite 
article  al :  thus,  Al  Ilah,  "  the  God," 
or  according  to  some  it  Is  from  the 
Arabic  Lah,  **  the  secret  or  unknown 
one."    It  would  seem  probable  that  it 


is   the   Arabic  form  of   the   Hebrew 
-El." 

Prbsbttbb,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— What 
is  the  origin  and  meaning  of  Lent,  and 
the  history  of  its  observance  ? 

^.  It  is  a  word  derived  from  the  An- 
glo-Saxon Lencten,  spring.  The  titles 
of  this  season  in  languages  of  Latin 
derivation  are  different  forms  of  the 
Latin  Quadragesima.  The  origin,  of 
course,  is  to  be  found  in  our  Lord's  fast 
of  forty  days.  There  are  traces  of  its 
observance  found  in  the  works  of  Iren- 
seus,  who  in  writing  to  Victor,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  refers  to  certain  disputes,  not 
only  as  to  the  time  of  keeping  Easter, 
but  alBO  as  to  the  length  of  the  prelim- 
inary fast.  **Por,"  he  says,  "some 
think  they  ought  to  fast  for  one  day, 
others  for  two  days,  and  others  for  sev- 
eral, while  others  reckon  forty  hours 
both  of  day  and  night  to  their  day." 
Socrates,  in  his  ecclesiastical  history, 
speaks  of  those  in  Rome  who  fasted  for 
three  weeks  before  Easter,  except  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Gregory  the 
Great  speaks  of  a  thirty-six  days'  fast. 
Gregory  has  been  credited  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  Ash  Wednesday  as  the 
beginning  of  Lent,  but  it  is  not  quite 
dear  when  it  was  instituted,  although 
there  are  no  traces  of  its  existence  be- 
fore that  period. 

CoNOBBGATiONALiST.<»I  am  told  that 
the  pastor  of  an  Episcopal  church  has 
absolute  control  of  his  choir.  Is  this 
correct? 

A.  The  direction  of  the  music  used 
in  the  church  is  committed  to  the  rector 
by  Canon  XXII.,  which  further  states 
that  it  shall  "be  the  duty  of  every 
minister  of  the  Church,  with  such  as- 
sistance as  he  may  see  fit  to  employ 
from  persons  skilled  in  music,  to  give 
orders  concerning  tunes,"  etc.  And 
Humphrey  on  Church  Law  holds  that 
this  canon  places  the  control  of  the 
choir,  together  with  the  appointment  of 
organist  and  choristers,  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  rector,  and  that  the  duty 
of  the  vestry  is  confined  to  supplying 
the  money  for  the  salaries. 
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Blue  Monday, 


[March,  1894. 


BLVI  KONDAT. 


A  TDUve  miniister  who  bad  been  re* 
cently  ordained  arranged  to  preach  his 
flril  sermon  in  a  country  chnrch  in  an 
ontlying  district  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  an  entire  stranger. 
With  the  fall  flush  of  yonthf ol  energy, 
and  with  the  confidence  inspired  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  entirely  unknown  in 
those  regions,  he  determined  to  preach 
his  first  sermon  extempore,  and  as  far 
as  possible  disguise  from  his  audience 
the  fact  that  he  was  but  a  fledgling  in 
the  ministry.  Being  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he  read  the 
prayers  attired  in  a  surplice,  and  during 
the  singhig  of  a  hymn  proceeded  to  the 
Testry  to  assume  the  black  gown.  The 
Sunday-school  of  which  he  had  been  a 
vigorous  and  efficient  superintendent 
had  presented  him  with  a  magnificent 
black  corded  silk  robe  with  wide  flow- 
ing Qeneva  sleeves,  and  one  of  the  la- 
dies of  the  parish  had  given  him  a  pair 
of  snowy  white  bands,  such  as  were 
worn  in  those  days,  worked  with  her 
own  flngers.  After  the  old  woman  who 
had  charge  of  the  robes  of  the  vestry 
placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  young 
divine  the  beautiful  silken  robe,  and 
had  adjusted  the  white  bands,  she 
watched  him  emerging  from  the  vestiy 
door,  and  then  she  timidly  pulled  him 
by  the  skirt  of  his  gown  and  whispered^ 
'*  You  have  forgotten  your  sermon,  sir;" 
to  which  the  young  cleric  haughtily 
reified,"  Oh,  I  am  an  extempore  preach- 
er." Ck>nfldent  in  his  self-conceit,  the 
young  parson  mounted  the  pulpit  stairs, 
as  his  black  silk  gown  rustled  to  the 
charm  of  his  rustic  congregation. 
Opening  his  Bible,  he  gave  out  the  text, 
and  proceeded  to  preach  entirely  with- 
out the  assistance  of  notes  or  manu- 
script ;  but  his  presence  of  mind  for- 
sook him.  The  gaDerics  of  the  church 
seemed  to  whirl  round  with  velocity, 
and  the  upraised  countenances  of  the 
congregation  who  had  come  to  hear 
"  the  strange  minister"  were  but  a  con- 
fused mass.    The  young  man  found  the 


saliva  of  his  mouth  dried  up,  and  his 
poor  brain  lapsed  into  oomplefee  vacu- 
ity. He  had  neither  the  power  to  think 
nor  the  abflity  to  speak.  Dropping 
upon  his  knees,  he  muttered  the  bene- 
diction, and  then  stepped  down  the  pul- 
pit stairs  a  crestfallen  and  humiliated 
man.  When  he  had  reached  the  vestry 
the  old  woman,  as  she  assisted  him  in 
taking  off  the  Geneva  gown,  exclaimed  : 
"  Ah,  sir,  if  you  had  but  gone  up  as 
you  came  down,  you  might  have  oome 
down  as  you  went  up." 

Donni  Secnrs* 

A  BBOBKT  contributor  to  the  London 
Vegetarian  says  that  sleepiness  fre- 
quently steals  over  a  congregation, 
which  must  be  a  sort  of  hypnotism,  aris- 
ing probably  from  the  voice  of  the 
preacher.  It  reminds  one  of  a  collec- 
tion of  old  sermons,  entitled  "Dormi 
Secure,"  "  Sleep  at  Ease,"  whidi  were 
intended  to  convey  such  peace  of  mind 
to  the  reader  as  to  secure  a  Sabbath 
night's  rest  It  also  brings  to  our  rec- 
oltection  a  story  related  by  Hugh  Lati- 
mer. The  good  bishop  tells  us  of  a 
gentlewoman  in  London  ci^  whose 
neighbor  met  her  in  the  street.  "  Mis- 
tress, whither  go  ye  ?"  "  Many,"  she 
replied,  "  I  am  going  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Acres,  to  hear  the  ser- 
mon. I  could  not  sleep  at  all  last  night, 
and  now  I  am  gc^ng  tluther,  for  I  never 
fail  of  getting  a  nap  there." 


Beftth,  tad  EtU  FoUowiag  BeUaA. 

Thb  celebrated  Scotch  preacher  of 
the  Grayfriars  was  returning  from 
church  one  Sunday  afternoon  when  he 
met  Hugo  Arnot,  the  Scotch  infidel, 
who  was  a  man  of  so  emaciated  appear- 
ance that  he  was  often  compared  to  a 
walking  skeleton,  riding  on  a  white 
horse.  '*  Doctor,"  said  the  hifidel,  "  I 
wonder  that  a  man  of  your  sense  should 
preach  to  a  parcel  of  old  wives  Sunday 
after  Sunday.  What  was  your  text 
this  afternoon  ?"  "  The  text,"  replied 
Dr.  Erskine,  looking  askance  at  the 
emaciated  infidel,  "was  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Revelation, '  And  I  looked, 
and  behold  a  pale  horse  :  and  his  name 
that  sat  on  mm  was  Death ;  and  hell 
followed  with  him."  Arnot  quickW 
gave  rein  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  off 
without  answering  a  word. 
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TO  OUR   PATRONS. 


A  OTent  H^lp.-nanr  BllbUeal '  bliB* 

unities  Orereome.  — TbouMAdt  of  Praaohara 
ITeed  This.— '^A  flood  of  light**  is  often  shed 
apon  difficult  texts  and  tabjecte  by  **  comparing 
boripture  with  Scripture.**  A  ttrUtlf  Uttral  mod 
idiamaUo  rendering  of  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Oreek  texts  is  oerlalnly  of  rast  signiflcanee  as  a 
reliable  aid  to  a  critical  study  of  Scripture* 
There  is  but  one  book  extant  that  gires  a  literiki 
and  idiomatic  translation  of  the  Bible,  ^is.,  that 
by  the  late  Bobert  Young,  LLJ>.«  author  of 
Toung*s  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible, 
and  of  rarious  works  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Syriac  Being  a  Arm  belierer  in  the  plenary  in- 
spiration of  the  original  Scriptures,  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  sacred  duty  of  rendering  them 
with  the  utmost  Uterality.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  preface  contains  his  argument, 
in  part,  for  undertaking  the  great  translation, 
which,  after  spending  twen^  years  of  his  life 
actlTcly  engaged  in  the  work,  he  finally  and  fully 
accomplished : 

^.  .  .  There  are  two  modes  of  translation 
which  may  be  adopted  in  rendering  into  our  own 
language  the  writings  of  an  ancient  writer.  The 
one  is,  to  bring  him  before  us  io  such  a  manner 
that  we  may  regard  Mm  as  our  ovmj  the  other, 
to  transport  oursslvet^  on  the  <*oatrary.  over  to 
Mm,  adopting  his  situation,  modes  of  speaking, 

" Jding,  peculiarities  of  race,  air,  gesture 

flaoh  of  these  plans  has  its  advan* 


tJUnking,  acting,  peculiarities  of  race,  air,  gesture, 

'    ,etc.    "     '     '  ■        •       ■ 

tages.  . 


voice,  t 


*  All  attempts  to  make  Moses  or  Paul  act,  or 
speak,  or  reason  as  if  they  were  Englishmen  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  must  incTitably  tend  to 
change  the  translator  into  a  paraphrast  or  a 
commentator— characters  which,  howcTcr  use- 
ful, stand  altogether  apart  from  that  of  him 
who,  with  a  work  before  him  In  ooe  language, 
seeks  only  to  transfer  it  into  another. 

**  The  work  in  its  present  form  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  intendeid  to  come  into  competition 
with  the  ordinary  use  of  the  commonly  receired 
Bnglifh  Torsion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but 
simply  as  a  strictlyliteral  aod  idiomatic  render- 
ing of  the  original  Hebrew  and  Oreek  Texts.** 

The  followlog,  from  the  AnH-It\ftdel,  of  Lon- 
don, will  be  found  suggestire :  **  iCnglish  readers 
of  the  Word  of  God  are  Indeed  under  a  great  ob* 
ligation  to  Dr.  Toung  for  thus  furnishing  them 
with  a  weapon  by  which,  in  consequence  of  this 
translation  being  according  to  the  '  " 
idiom  of  the  original  I 
effectually  to  refute 
infidel  objections^ 

existence  were  it  not-  for  the  fact  that  in  our 
authorised  rersion  the  rendering  is  not  only 
sometimes  rague,  but  also  positirely  misleading. 
We,  therefore,  most  heartily  commend  this  work 
to  the  notice  of  erangelists.  Christian  CTidence 


letter  and 


inal  language,  they  are  enabled 
Bfute  many  of  the  most  subtle 
s,  whicn  would  really  hare  no 


lecturers,  city  missionaries,  and  laymen  generv 
...      ^  ^  _  .. .  ^^  ^^ ...  .. ._  ,_^ 

•y        . 
to  them  (In  consequeuce  of  a  non-acquaintance 


ally,  as  by  Its  poatession  they  will  have  placed 
in  their  hands  a  golden  key  to  open  that  which 


of  Hebrew  and  Greek)  had,  to  a  certain  extent, 
been  a  sealed  book.  This  being  essentially  a 
critical  age,  we  consider  this  rersion  meets  a 
felt  need,  and  we  regard  it  as  proTidentisi  that 
in  these  last  times  the  Lord  should  hare  raised 
up  one  who,  by  giring  to  the  Soglish  resder  this 
translation,  together  with  the  Analytical  Con- 
cordance, has  placed  him,  so  far  as  the  study  of 
the  Bible  is  concerned,  on  a  lerel  with  those  who 
hare  been  farored  with  the  advantage  of  Uni- 
▼erslty  training.** 


The  Uxt  (whiai  is  set  in  ihinion  type)  is  witbi^ 
out  marginal  coaoment.  The  prefatory  pages 
comprise  iliasterly  articles  by  the  translator,  as 
foUows:  ''Preface  to  Berised  Edition;**  *«fre. 
tmce  to  the  Fbrst  Edition;**  ''Style  of  the  Sacred 
Writers  and  of  this  Translation;**  "The  Battle 
of  the  Hebrew  Tenses;**  "  View  of  the  Hebrew 
Tenses  as  Seen  in  the  New  Translation  ;** "  Analy- 
sis of  the  Verbs  In  Genesis  ix.,  IS-IS;**  "'Waw 
ConTersiTc  *  a  Fiction— Not  a  Fact;**  "  The  *  Waw 
Conrerslve*— Imperfect;**  "Hebrew  Tenses  Il- 
lustrated by  thoee  of  Other  Langusges;**  "Sum- 
mary of  the  New  View  of  the  Hebrew  Verb;** 
"Confused  Benderings  of  the  King  James*  Be- 
Tisers,**  etc. 

The  price  of  the  Tolume,  cloth,  is  9^00,  car- 
riage free. 

ConiTi^tnlAtlona.— ".  .  .  .  Plessebesokind 
1^  to  convey  to  Dr.  Funk  personally  my  heartv  con" 
gratulations  on  the  enccees  which  bss  sprung  from 
the  little  seed  which  he  planted  and  which  bndded 
and  barst  with  the  appearance  of  the  '  Metropolitan 
Palpit,^  October.  1876,  and  which  he  has  80  watered 
and  nnrsed  until  it  haa  grown  to  be  the  'Homiletlc 
Review;'  the  indispensable  magazine  of  every  wide- 
awake, progressive  preacher  the  world  over. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  some  part,  through 
Th€  Chester  Valley  Union,  of  contributing  to  the 
Buccees  which  has  attended  blm  dnring  these  eigh- 
teen yeare,  by  making  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
paper,  what  Dr.  Funk  and  his  aesociateB  were  doing 
forthebenefltof  literary ,and  theological  people.  .  .** 
James  Roberts,  Colwyn,  Pa.,  January  17, 1804. 

A  "Dmj  Id  CapemADm,  A*  D.  88  •—On  the 

authority  of  Boblnson  and  Clark,  The  National 
Baptist,  Philadelphia,  names  March.  A.  D.  28,  as 
the  probable  year  and  month  in  which  occurred 
the  day  whole  doings  are  charmingly  depicted 
by  Prof.  Frans  Delitssch  in  his  valuable  book, 
"  A  Day  in  Capernaum.** 

Before  entering  on  his  main  task  the  author 
gives  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  "The  Place.** 
Brom  this  admirable  preliminary  chapter  he 
proceeds  with  the  history  of  the  memorable  day, 
and,  as  says  The  Central  Christian  Advocate^ 
"every  page  is  marked  by  grace  and  beauty,** 
and  the  history  of  the  day  is  verified  by  descrip- 
tions and  by  proof  of  the  most  convincing  char- 
acter. Says  Public  Opinion:  "Beaders  who 
have  been  charmed  by  descriptions  of  persons 
and  holy  places  in  '  Ben  Hur  *  will  find  in  this 
book  somethi^  vastly  more  entertaining  and 
certainly  more  instructive.**  It  gives  within  the 
space  of  a  day  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Galilean 
activity  of  the  Savior,  the  historical  data  being 
taken  from  the  Gospels,  but  consists  not  only  of 
what  is  there  narrated,  but  embraces  also  many 
features  that  have  hitherto  been  but  little  no- 
ticed. The  book  is  translated  from  the  third 
German  edition  by  Bev.  Geo.  H.  Schodde,  Ph.D., 
and  is  nicely  bound  in  cloth,  12mo,  166  pages.  It 
will  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  for  75  cents. 
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lb  Our  Pairotu— Concluded. 


Seriovs  €liAi««  AcmlBst  tlie  Protest* 

«Bt  Cl«rsj.— Thomas  Addis  BmiMt,  MJ>.. 
LL.D.,  thm  ostobratad  gyiMeolsffist,  makM  ilOs 
statMMOt  ina  prefatory  nola  to  Dr.  H.  8.  Pom* 
«rQgr*a''JBttiloa«<  Mavriata:** 

^I  haTa  rooa  orar  your  Manuscript  ftrom  ba» 
daniDC  to  aad«  and  parOaalarly  tba  aliaptara 
ws9\trn%*^  by  you. 

*^oa  liars  statad  ths  oase  la  as  stronar  terms 
M  aotfd  ba  dons  tn  a  work  wrtttsn  cblafly  tor 
tbaanbUe.  I  sinosrsly  hope  It  may  brU«  fortb 
— I  fmlt,  but  I  hara  my  doubts.  Thcie  who 
» means  to  prerent  oonoeptlon,  or  who  ssme 

aid  of  tlM  abortionist,  are  not,  as  a  rule.  iff. 

nsraat,  but  thay  nre  indifrerent  as  to  ail  relig- 
ious oblisation.  l  hare  been  in  praotice  orer 
thirty-slz  years,  and  for  twenty^ six  y**'*  **  *>*• 
been  doToted  entirely  to  the  Ireatmeat  of  ttie 
illiBSBH  peculiar  to  women.  As  a  result  of  this 
ezperienoe.  I  can  in  all  truth  state  the  f^t  that 
thess  sins  are  not  committed  by  the  Jews  or 
Oathollcs.  I  can  not  recall  *  •inffl«  instance  of 
either  practice  where  the  indirldual  lired  up  to 
her  belief:  so  lonr  as  she  was  what  the  Oathollcs 
term  •practical'^  in  oraoUce  they  were  pture. 
Every  Jew  and  erery  Oatholic  Is  taught  the  du- 
ties of  married  life.  Bach  ohUd  bornls  aocepted 
as  an  additional  eridence  of  Qod*s  special  faror. 
The  Oatholic  is  Uught  to  regard  marriage  as 
one  of  the  saoramenU«  and  the  slightest  doTla- 
tlon  from  all  pertaining  to  such  a  belief  Is  a  mor- 
tal sin.  .  •  . 

*'  I  honestly  wish  you  success  in  your  crusade 
against  these  sins  of  the  people,  but  nothinc  can 
be  accomplished  unless  you  hare  the  aid  of  the 
Protestant  clergymen.  They  must  take  the  next 
generation  in  hand  and  sow  the  seed  deeper,  for 
only  through  the  Iotc  of  Ood  can  these  sins  be 
remoTod,  or,  rather,  It  will  be  the  only  safeguard 
against  the  practice;  with  the  present  genera- 
tion I  fear  nothing  can  be  done/* 

This  **  crying  erll  of  our  age  and  nation  *♦  has 
been  characterised  as  the  «'  American  sin,"  and 
was  hinted  at  by  Wm.  B.  Gladstone,  in  a  <wntrl- 
bution  to  Th$  North  Anuriean  BevUw,  In  1880: 

**I  Incline  to  think  that  the  future  of  America 
is  of  greater  importance  to  Christendom  at  large 
than  that  of  any  other  country;  that  that  fu- 
ture.  In  lU  highest  features,  vitally  depends 
upon  the  inoicTenU  of  marriage;  and  that  no 
eoAUtry  has  ever  been  so  directly  challenged  as 
America  now  is  to  choose  iU  course  definitely 
with  reference  to  one,  if  not  more  than  one,  of 
the  very  greatest  of  these  inoidenU." 

J  T.  Duryea,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  in  his  Introduc- 
tion to  "  The  Ethics  of  Marriage,*'  says: 

**  All  profound  moralists  affirm  that  It  is  not 
only  the  prlrilege  but  the  duty  of  a  man  who 
knows  what  others  do  not  know,  to  teach  them; 
who  sees  the  wrong  they  do  not  see,  and  yet  com- 
mit, to  correct  them;  who  perceives  ihe  peril 
they  do  not  discern,  yet  rush  upon,  to  warn 
them;  who  anticipates  the  ruin  they  do  not  fore- 
oast,  yet  surely  go  to  meet,  to  save  them.  Woe 
to  him  if  he  shuns  the  duty  I  In  the  end  the 
sting  of  a  just  oonsclenoe,  the  condemnation  of 

iustmen,  and  the  Judgment  of  a  Just  God  will 
Ind  him/* 

Dr.  8.  S3lis  Cohen,  the  distinguished  physician 
of  Philadelphia,  writes: 

"Dr.  Pomeroy*s  •  Ethics  of  Marriage*  Is  a  time- 
ly work  upon  a  most  important  topic.  The  his- 
tory of  France  should  be  a  warning  to  Amer- 
icans—but I  am  much  afraid  that  the  only  rem- 
edy lies  in  the  awakening  of  the  true  religious 
spirit  in  the  ▲merican  people. 

''  Merely  Intellectual  considerations  will  never 
replace  moral  principles.  The  educated  classes 
are  the  greatest  sinners  In  frustration  of  mar- 
riage.** 

The  earnest  sincerity  of  the  author  In  writing 
hlB  book  Is  seen  In  the  following,  from  the  Pref- 
ace. 


on  or  deetructlon  of 


'^The  matters  here  treated  have  been  on  my 
heart  for  many  yeara.  Heart-sickening  fteta 
have  some  to  my  notioe  within  the  paat  f^w 
DMuths,  and  I  feal  it  my  dntjr  to  send  out  this 
warning  M  regard  to  what  I  c 
%^  4BIHI)f9*WdMcar  of  our  i 

life,    roeuete  the  prevention  c.  . 

nabom  human  life  to  be.  par  azoellenaa,  tks 
American  sin,  and  that.  If  net  eheehad.  It  wiU 
sooner  or  later  ba  our  calamity.  Thiasinhasito 
roots  In  a  low  and  false  idea  w  marriage  on  the 
part  of  some,  and  In  others  It  Is  fostered  by  false 
standards  of  modeaty.** 

Thechargaof  TJU  OMcaaoJ&mmml  aohoes  the 
opinions  and  sentimanta  of  the  press: 

**To  the  earnest  man  and  wosuui  avarywhara, 
who  has  watched  the  reckless  mannsr  In  which 
marriages  are  contracted,  the  wicked  way  in 
which  the  reaponslbUities  are  shifted  and  ig- 
nored, and  the  slow  and  auia  dalllament  of  soci- 
ety because  the  criminal  classss  are  allowed  to 
propagate  their  vile  species,  while  Christian 
households  and  moral  parents  ignore  their  duty 
to  this  and  to  the  next  world,  tfiU  book  Is  ahnoat 
like  a  voioe  fkom  heaven.** 

**  The  Bthies  of  Marrisga  **  (ISmo,  eloth«  197  pp.) 
haa  an  important  work  to  acoompllsh.  We  will 
send  it,  post-paid,  for  $1.00. 

la  Tliara  Any  Probation  After  Baatli  f 

—J.  B.  Bemensayder,  D.D.,  in  his  book,  ^  Doom 
Bternsl:  The  Bible  and  Church  Doctrine  of  Ever- 
lasting Punishment,**  has  answered  the  question 
in  the  negative,  and  In  a  manner  such  aa  has 
received  the  approval  of  eminent  resders.  Bev. 
Chas.  H.  Spurgeon  says:  **Fer  clear  solid  rea- 
soning, we  hardly  know  its  equal  on  this  tremen- 
dous theme.** 

Part  I.  has  nine  chapters  applied  under  ^  The 
Writers  of  the  Church.**  Part  II.,  eleven  chap- 
ters on  ** The  Teaching  of  the  Scriptures.**  Part 
III.,  nine  chapters  on  ••  The  Voice  of  Beason,*^ 
and  Part  IV.,  nlns  chapters  on  ^Fallaclee  and 
Evils  of  Bestorationallsm  or  Unlversallsm.** 

The  Introduction  Is  by  C.  P.  Krauth,  B.T.D., 
LL.D.,  late  Norton  Professor  of  Systematic  The- 
ology, and  Vice-Provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  Critical  Letter  on  Airctloi 
is  contributed  by  Theodore  Dwlght  Woolsey, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  ex-Pres.  Tale  College. 
Ths  CbnareaottoaaIirt,Boeton,  lays: 

»•  ♦  Doom  Eternal  *  is  an  orderiy,  logical,  and,  to 
our  minds,  conclusive  summary  of  the  teachmflr 
of  the  SoriptureB,  and  the  almost  unanimous  be- 
lief of  the  Christian  Church  upon  the  topic  men- 
tioned. It  exposes  some  of  Canon  Farrer*s  mis- 
quotations and  blunders  with  a  oompletenesa 
which  utterly  destroys  any  remaining  oonfldenca 
In  that  gentleman*s  accuracy  as  a  scholar.  The 
book  Is  as  brief  as  Is  consistent  with  thorough- 
ness, and  is  of  solid  merit.** 

The  book  Is  bound  In  cloth,  and  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00. 

Exposition  of  tlia  Book  of  Job.— The 
17th  vol.  of  Dr.  Parker*s  »*  People's  Bible  "  con- 
sists of  eloquent  pastoral  and  sermonlo  com- 
menU  and  essays  in  detail  of  all  the  various  fea- 
tures of  the  Book  of  Job,  followed  by  88  pages  of 
hints  and  suggestions  of  great  value  to  teacher  a 
Makes  a  splendid  sample  volume.  Send  for  a 
copy.  '*  The  book  glows  with  poetic  Are,  flashes 
with  prophetic  light.»*-/oMrmrf  and  Me$tmo^% 
Cincinnati.  8vo,  cloth,  454  pp.  Price,  $!.»,  car- 
riage  free. 
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Unfermented,  CONCENTRATED,  and  Pure 

^"  JUICE»e2heQRAPE 

For  the  Communion-Table. 

The  unfermented  juice  of  red  grapes,  known  as  the  Zinfandel  variety, 
is  offered  to  churches  generally  as  a  fitting  *^  wine*'  for  the  communion- 
table. It  will  be  found  in  every  respect  purely  a  product  of  the  grape, 
and  answers  exactly  to  our  Saviours  expression :  *'  Fruit  of  the  vine." 
This  product  is  the  result  of  an  entirely  new  process,  involves  no  boiling, 
and  preserves  the  freshness  of  the  grape- juice  almost  as  one  tastes  it  in 
eating  ripe  grapes.  FOR  THE  CONSUMER. 

The  mhpe-cnn>  has  been  found  in  jobbj  omm  to  rapidly  reoti^aaiie  and  reogoatrnet  theUood  eat- 
It,  ana  to 


»  surpiiw  the  tia 


•  and  excito  the  nervpoa  system 


The  bererage  form  o£ 
Its  fruit-acids. 


kto  health. 

-iety  of  sid , 

It  affords  a  nonriahing  and  easily 

Its 


ffrape-Jnioe  is  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  nutrient  in  a  ffreat  rariety  of 

Its  hlood-^alts.  audits  (rrape-susar  make  it  a  rahiable  medicineb    It  affords  a  nonriaAing  and  ei 

managed  food  for  dyspeptics  of  man/  kinds. 

Its  8nl>-acid  taste,  and  easiness  of  assimilation  rive  it  a  hish  value  in  fevers  of  every  sort.  _  . 
oonoentratlon,  keeping  qnalitios  and  palatability,  givo  it  certatn  advantages  over  the  beverage  form. 
It  is  agreeably  administered  in  aerated  water,  or  hot  or  cold  water. 

Two  varieties  of  oar  concentrated  jnice,  suitable  for  redilation  with  any  aerated, 
carbonated,  or  pure  cold  water,  are  bottled  under  our  labels— i.  e.,  Kcd,  Zinfandel, 
White,  Muscatel. 

Sold  only  In  pint  bottles,  the  contents  of  which  are  equal  to  one-half  gallon 
OF  FRESH  GRAPE-jnoE.  PrIce,  65  cenlii  per  bottle.  For  sale  by  leading 
druggists  and  grocers.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  GRAPE  FOOD  CO. 

IiO»  <«atoii,  California. 

J.  S.  Tn'OMBLY,  Srllin^  Aipnt, 

27  Comiueririal  St.,  Boston. 


145  Broadway,  "Sew  Yoric. 

KoiuiAif  Barbouk.  Selling  Agent. 

77  Warren  St.  New  York. 
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DICTIONARY  HOLDER 


THE  MOST  PERFECT  DEVICE  FOR  HOLDING 
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STANDARD 
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any  book  which  is  too 

heavy  to  be  easily 

handled. 

The 

imbia  Holder 

he  merits  of  the  beet  makes 
ses  the  new  feature  of  wdf- 
i^  by  which  the  leaves  wul 
no  matter  where  the  book 
3ened.  This  advantage  is 
in  any  other  book-bolder, 
instructed  that  when  the 
opened  on  either  side  of  its 
)  heavier  side  sinks  auto- 
until  the  open  pages  are 
a  level. 

rice  bv  which  the  book  is 
or  closed  as  desired,  is 
the  extreme,  and  this  in 
the  features  of  durability 
m  from  derangement. 


% 


no  levers  to  press,  either 
Bning  or  closing  The 
Columbia  Holder. 

I^le  is  so  adjustable  that  it 
)roper  position  for  a  person 
the  book  may  lie  quite  flat 
Bntly  high  to  be  read  by  a 

^ nding. 

Fastened  to  the  main  rod  of  the  holder  is  a  receptacle  or  book-shelf  which  not  only 
adds  to  the  utility  but  also  to  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  stand.  The  woodwork  is 
of  antique  oak,  and  the  iron  portions  are  black-enameled. 

The  Columbia  is  rianufectured  Both  as  a  Single-Volume  and  as  a 
Two-Volume  Holder  at  the  Following  Prices : 

Japanned,  ... 

Antique  Bronze,    ... 
NlclKel-Plated,    - 

FuU  directions  for  mounting  The  Ck)LUHBiA  Holder  are  sent  to  each  purchaser. 
You  do  not  have  to  hanmier  or  force  an3rthing.  Each  Holder  is  carefully  adjusted  before 
leaving  the  factory,  and  all  the  parts  fit.  ^ 
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You  can  write  a  hundred  letters  just  as  readily 
as  one,  if  you  have  a 

Simplex  Printer 


Simple,  Cheap,  and  Effective. 

Endorsed  by  Over  50,000  Users. 

From  an  original,  on  ordinary  paper  with  any  pen,  zoo  copies  can  be  made.  50 
copies  of  typewriter  manuscript  produced  in  fifteen  minutes.  Send  for  circulars 
and  samples.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

LAWTON  &  CO., 

22  Vesey  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


CHURCH 

lEIOBIAlMDOWS 

ARCHITECTURE 

.  .  IN  .  . 

jStaJned 

ifilass 

SUBSTITUTE 

WB  ARK  NOW  PRBPARBD  TO  MAKB  TO  ORDBR 

ECCLESIASTICAL 
DESIGNS  AND  EMBLEMS 

OP  ANY  KI5D,  SHAPE,  OR  SIZE 

At  Remarkably  Low  Prices. 

Pastors,  BuildiufiT  Committees,  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  the  e  ectioa  of  new 
churches  or  reconstruction  of  old  ones,  should 
procure  Osgood's  work  on  Church  Architect- 
ure, as  it  contains  16  modern  church  designs, 
ranging  in  cost  from  $1,800  to  $48,000.   These 

designs  are  a  selection  from  among  the  54 
Churches  that  I  have  designed  and  superin- 
tended  during  the  past  12  years.     Price, 
post  paid,  $1.00. 

SIDNEY  J.  OSGOOD,  Architect, 

Wtddleonb  Bldf .                 CIRAND  BAPID8,  MICH. 

The  Substitute  produces   all    the   effects    of 
Stained  Glass  at  a  fraction  of  its  cost.     It  Is 
easily  applied  to  old  or  new  i^lass,  and  by  four- 
teen  years^  actual  use  has  proven  to  be  durable. 

Send  for  Illustrated    Catalofnie   and    Prices. 
Samples  by  mall,  %S  cents. 
Ul    n    VnilllO    80UC  AoBNT.  988  Arch  street, 
IT.  b.  lUUnU,          PHILADKIiPHlA,PA. 
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Some  Careless 
People 

have  made  poor  invest- 
ments in  the  West.  So 
have  others  in  the  East* 
.  There  are  good  and  poor 
'in  both  regions.  Our 
book  contains  some  infor- 
mation which  may  help 
you.     It  is/r^. 

The  Provident 

X  rust   VrO*  ioMton,  Mm. 
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PteMe  mention  The  HomUetle  Beriew. 


THE  NEW  INTERPRETATION. 


THE  WORLD  U6HTED 

A  Study  of  the  Apocalypse. 

BY  CBARLB8  EDWABD  SMIIB.D.D. 

18mo,  cloth,  218  pp.     Price,  76  cento.    Poetage  free. 

STRONG  ENDOR9BHENTS. 

"It  to  the  oieerett  Tlew  of  the  Apocelypee  I  h*Te  ewnt 
•een.*'— ifotoord  CrotbVt  D-D- 

'*  I  hope  eTflffT  icholer  In  the  land  will  read  It  without 
prqlndloe.**— i'TM.  Aivah  Bovfy,  D.D^  Jfswton  Tk§0' 
loyioal  Smttinarv- 

*'It  to  freeh  In  It*  eonceptlon.  iTmmetrlc  in  it*  treat* 
ment,  lamlnoaa  In  Its  exprewfon,  deroat  In  tta  apirtt, 
ffch  In  Ita  aoiKeatlTeneas,  apUMnff  In  Ita  tendener.**— 
Gmnf€ DanaBoardman, D.D.,  FnUadOpkia. 

"A  dlaootdon  characterized  by  great  common  aenee 
and  Btriklng  Inalght.  .  .  .  Altogether  it  to  the  moat 
rational  interpretation  that  haa  jtt  appeared.  In  fad^ 
It  ought  to  he  an  epochal  book  In  the  atady  of  the  Apwv 
alTpae.**— mWam  JZ.  Barpm',  D.D. 

"  It  makes  the  Tlalona  mean  something. ...  It  pre- 
•enta  a  anbllme  conception  of  the  advance  of  truth 
among  men.**— 7%aif«i0  Far*  JStoamlner. 

*'  Year  work  aeema  to  me  to  mark  a  moat  Important 
adrance  in  the  Interpretation  of  the  myiterloaa  ennbol- 
tom  of  the  book  <»  BeTelatlon,  and  to  ftimtoh,on  the 
whole,  the  moat  reasonable  solntiOB  I  haTe  met  of  Ita 

many  problems,   r   "  *  "  ' ^-.— 

eminently  worthy 
ffarv€Vt  IfJ>*,  B» 

**  Dr.  Smith  has  done  work  of  a  Tory  high  order  in  thia 
falnable  little  book.'*— na  WateKmani^BMUm. 

"ItwIllTlrtnaUyadd  one  book  to  my  Blble.**-il.  JEL 
WaiU,  D,D.  

rmnk  A  Wagmalla  Oo.,  Pabt.,  18-f  0  Astor  PI.,  H.  T. 


OS.   I  shall  commend  It  to  nur  stndenta  aa 
r^hjof  their  carefol  stB^g*— iV^.  A 
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The  Lateat  Inproved. 


The  only  praotioftl  low-priced  machine. 
The  only  one  that  baa  atood  the  teat. 
Becauae  of  ita  simplicity  and  perfect  work. 
It  writes  both  capitals  and  amall  letters. 
It  doea  all  kinda  of  work  of  any  typewriter. 
It  can  be  learned  in  one  heur'a  practice. 
It  ia  built  for  buaineaa  and  for  busy  people. 
It  la  handsomely  finished  and  nickel  plated. 
We  guarantee  It  and  will  let  yon  be  tbe  Judge. 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Id  order  to  get  the  ODELL  in  erery  house,  office,  and 
IbraiT,  on  receipt  of  #8  we  will  ship  one  of  our  $90 
machines.  Ton  can  use  it  two  months  without  paying 
another  cent.  then.  If  yon  accept  It,  pay  us  gS  a  month 
until  paid  for.  Thto  enables  you  to  own  one  of  these 
famous  machines  at  less  than  50  cents  a  week.  Remit 
by  regtotered  letter,  P.  O.  or  money  Order.   Address 

OI>EI.I.  TTPEl^RITER  CO., 

361  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Bl. 


Tbe  Clerical  Motnal  Association 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AT  COST 

to  miDitters  of  all  denominations  and  to 
professors  in  colleges  and  tbeologioal  semi- 
naries. Organized  in  1870.  Nearly  $400,000 
paid  to  families  of  deceased  members.  For 
oatalogue  of  members  and  full  information, 
apply  to 

Q.  M.  TROWBRIDGE,  Sec'y, 

94  Waahington  St.,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 


^  ar 

W       MBI8TBR8CHAFT   8UPBR8BDBD. 

0     The ''  Meisterschaf t  Bystera.**  so  extensively  ad< 
^  TertlBed  by  a  Boston  Co *"  -  "- 

Dr.  Koeentnal  twenty 

Just  publtohed,  "The  kosenuiai  Mewoc 

cal  Llngutotry.'*  sapersedea  it  entirely.  ^ 

POLYGLOT  BOOK  CO.,  CHICAGO.        r 
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Worn  Out  Faces 
Rejuvenated 


Free 

at  Office 

or  by 


SO  yMuw*  praetleal  expertoiiee 
removing  wrlnklefl,  fllllng  out 
Iftollow  efiaekMo-f ormlnv  notm, 
«onuidinoutlis.  AUgklnUom- 
iibM  and  def ormMlM  and  ttaetr 
treotment  detcrlbod  and  Uliio* 
trated  te  a  ISO-page  book  sent 
addreMf      ~ 


1  to  any  addreea  f  or  10  Ota. 

John  H.  Woodbury 
Dermatoloiical  Institute* 

BatablUlMd  1870.        125  W.  42d  St.,  N.Y. 

Woodbiary's  Facial  3oi^>  lor  tlie  Slcln, 
Scaipaad  Coaqrfexloii.  a  caliea,  $1.00,  at 
Druggists  everywhere. 


PBINTINaOUTFITIS'^ 


UPLBTK.  4  amhAbMa  rabtMr  t7i«,t7iwhoklcr.  bottle  Ib- 

ibWIak.IakPldKa<lTvocaer«.    Pampin  DMtbmwt^ 

ftir  uM.    8*4a(hct)«n  cuanatatd.  Wonh  Me.  B«M 

Mwkar.  Cwd  Priatw.  ate.   8«ta  Ma*a  la  1  mlaala, 

1 600  wrda  ao  b«v.6ait  poMfMid  16e;S  fbr  S6e.0»liNa. 

1Uliai6KB80LL  a  IIBO.MCMtlMdt8t.JI.Y.Ut7. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Meflt  Life  Association 


[lOVlIDXD  1878] 


A  Trlnmpli  of  Hatnral  Prtminm  iBsuanee. 

KBnABKABIiB    UBOWTH. 


STATBIERT  OF  BUSDESS  FOR  1893. 


Iniarance  In  force  .    $105 988 1 9605*00 

PolicieB  written  daring  the 
year, 

Insnrance  written  during 
the  year,      .... 

Bmergency  or  Snrplai  Fund, 

Amount  carrieil  to  Bnrplot 
Fond  daring  the  year, 

Dividend!  paid  to  Policy- 
holders daring  the  year, 

TotalMembership, 

Amount  paid  in  Losses, 

ToUl  amount  paid  in  losses 
since  organisation,    . 


6,744 

$169656,600.00 
l90!i79706.08 

88869868.59 

$174,588.78 

85,064 

$1,511,868.78 


$8,4649878.57 

Splendid  Openings  to  Energetic  Men  to 

Act  AS  Special,  General,  and 

State  Agents. 

GEO.   A.   IITCHFIELD,  Pros., 

58   8TATB  ST.,  BOSTON. 


Sloan's 
Liniment 


CURES 

Rheumatism 


And  all 


Aches&Pains 


Money  Reftinded  if  not  Satisfactory. 

Price  25  C®"**' 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  &  DEALERS. 

Prepared  by 
Dr.  EARL  S.  SLOAN   CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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When  You  Sneeze 


Cough,    Choke,    and    Gasp 
for  Breath, 

BEWARE  I 

It  May  be  a  Serious  Symptom 


«*Last  Spring,  I  was  taken  down  with 
La  Grippe.  At  times  I  was  completely  pros* 
trated,  and  so  difficult  was  my  breathing 
that  my  breast  seemed  as  if  confined  in  an 
Iron  cage.     I  procured  a  bottle  of  Ayer*s 
Cherry  Pectoral,  and  no  sooner  had  I  began 
taking  it  than  relief  followed.    I  could  not 
believe  that  the  effect  would  be  so  rapid  and 
the  cure  so  complete.     It  is  truly  a  won- 
derful medicine  and  marvelous  in  its  results."— W.  H.  Williams,  Crook  City,  8.  D. 
J.  T.  Cooke,  Publisher,  Waynesborough,  Va.,  writes:    "I  have  used  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral  for  coughs  and  colds  for  years,  and  am  never  without  a  botile  in  my  house. 
It  is  superior  to  any  other." 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Pnp«r*d  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayr  4k  Oo.,  I«owell,  Vass. 

Prompt  to  Act,  Sure  to  Cure 


Ues 


2.00  to  $35.00  woJkfng?"r  u*."pa * 

ties  preferred  who  can  fanileh  a  horse  and  travel 
through  the  country;  a  team,  though,  Ib  not  neces* 
iSary.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities.  Men 
and  women  of  good  character  will  find  this  an  ex- 
ceptional  opportunity  for  profitable  employment. 
Spare  hours  may  be  used  to  good  advantage.  B.  F. 
JOHNSON  &  CO.,  nth  and  Main  Sts.,  Richmond,  Va. 


IF  TOIT  CAN'T  TALK,  READ  THIS. 

He  never  had  spoken  till  he  read  that  invaluable 
book,  "  Before  an  Audience  ;  or,  the  Use  of  the  Will 
in  Public  Speaking,^*  by  Nathan  Sheppard.  Then 
he  made  a  powerful  speech,  with  great  satisfaction. 
12mo,  cloth,  152  pp.,  75  cents.  Post-free.  Funk  A 
Wagnalis  Company,  18-30  Astor  Place,  New  York. 
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Awarded  to  the 

MnnsoD 
Typewriter, 


The  Bigheit  Qrade  ™.I!J?^,,„  Na  4 
Standard  Hachi&e.  V^iV^^i^H.  J^O-  !• 

JLB80ZVTE  ALIGNMENT. 

Intercluiiigeable  Type-wheel.    Writes  Any 

Langiume. 

PERFECT  WORK.  l3tr^h'ot 

Btory  here.    Bend  as  your  aadrees  for  a  cata- 
loji^ue  giving  full  deacription  and  particulars. 

THB  MUIVSOIV  TYPEWRITER  CO., 
163  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  8.  A. 


French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian. 

Partl.,elther  language,  sent  free  on  receipt  2-cent  stamp. 

Weisterechaft  Pub.Co.,Bo8ton,Ma88. 
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Pastor  and 
People 

alike  have  sudden  inspirations  that  they 
want  to  jot  on  paper— lapses  of  memory 
as  to  dates  and  facts— in  short— need  of 

OUR  DAILY 

MEMORANDUM  CALENDAR 

FOR  1894. 

It 's  a  handsome  little  volume,  full  of  inter- 
esting things  and  space  for  jottings*  Sent  on 
receipt  of  loc  for  postage  and  packing. 
FARRAND  A  VOTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


-dzinati,  CHilo,  V.S.A.iw^  K.  ladtoTlB. 

iSaiSm^'i/KiSI'Bu. 

■MtWvrkABatfafiMtfMOMrMtMd.  Twtt^T^rwm^^U^Wr^ 
Tlsttors  to  the  World's  Fair  may  rememher  the 

CHIMB  OP  TEN  BELLS  IN  THE 
S.  E.  TOWER  OP  MACHINERY  HALL. 

The  finest  Set  of  Bells  at  the  Fair.  They  were  porehased 
by  the  New  Congregational  Chnrch,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
All  OT  work  Is  The  Wawt  aad  Best  Class  oaiy. 


METROPOLITAN 


IM  Bible  Hovse, 
IVKWTORK,^. 


Y. 


INFORMATION 


0  n  H  P  E  D  H  ARHWERR  AH  T 

or  Kxeevtet  aay  GomMlsaloB  Ibr 
Plan   and  References  Pree, 


15 


2-Snt 

StHJI 


PARABOLON   MAGIC   LANTERNS 

I  and  Stereopticons,  OU,  Lime,  or  Electric  Light,  Views  illustrating 
World's  Fair.  Boman  and  Medieval  Art,  Scripture.  Temperanoe  and 
hundreds  of  other  subjects  for  profitable  public  lectures  or  priyafce 

0^  J.  B.  COLT  &  CO.,  !:.ra.t.srk 


TYPEWRITERS. 

LAmst  like  establishment  in  the  world.  Fiist- 
•class  Second-haDd  Instruments  at  half  new  prices. 
Unprejudiced  advice  given  on  all  makes.  Ma- 
chines sold  on  monthly  payments.  Any  Instru- 
ment manufactured  shippedj>rivilege  to  examine. 
EXCIUNGINGA8PEdlS;T'y.  WfiolesaleprioM 
to  dealers.,  Ulustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

trJTII^ySI?-  ifLLibertySt.NewYork. 
HEADftUABTEBS,  1 1»  Monroe  St.  Qhicago. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY 


BELL  COMPANY 


TROV,  K.  Y., 

and  177  Brosidway,  Nen^  York, 
ManuCacture  Superior 

CHURCH    BELLS 


As  a  sample  of  oar  1000  BaSGjUHS  wswiU  Bend  FR&B  this 
^ard  Rubber  Fountain  Pen.  Warranted  a  perflBCt  writer,  A  im- 
mense nuSanraln  Catalogue,  for  loc  to  cover  pottaffe. 

JU>BT.H.IllGEB8OLLaBR0.,6SCortlBMltSt.,ll.irr(Clt7.       | 


r  GEORGE  D.SWAN 
Sttcc4$wr  to  Baxter  C.  Swan, 
iLuruTAOTinnB  of  ' .  . 
CHURCH 
Hall,  and  Lodge  Fumitore 

nr  OBBAT  VABIBTT. 

PulpttB,  PulpU  Chair*,  Com- 
munion and  Altar  TabUs,  S.8, 
TecKhera*  DMkt,  He. 

Write  for  information  to 
246S.2d  St..  Philad'a,Pa.,U.S.A. 


Special  10  per  cent,  discount  to  C1erg>'men. 

U^MI  pcrs  heard.    Succmnfull  when  ftll  r«inedl«a  fftfl. 

wa9,OorJ4th,NawYork.  Write  fbrbeokefyrooftr  R  b  b 

Correspondence  Solicited. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE    FINAL  TOLVMB9,  Til.,  Till.,  and  IX. 
(OLD  TE§TAMEirr),  OF 

THE  BUTLER  BIBLE  WORK 

WILL  BE  READY  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS 
ABOUT  AlJOV§T  I,  I§94. 


PRICE:  When  Issued,  $12.00;  To  Advance  Subscribers,  $7.00. 

0n  1/  T^u  Jf «re  JTot  Tei  Sent  in  Tmur  Aeeepiunee,  at  Onee  Bign  otMl 
JBefwnt  the  Aeeeptmnee  Monk,  iriren  en  the  JPeUewim^ 
Pa0e,  fer  the  Three  Mew  Veimm^ee,  mt  €0nr 
0peei4U''etrer  JViee. 


The  Butler  Bible  Work  will  be  Completed  with  the  Issue  of 
the  Three  Forthcoming  Volumes;  Total,  Eleven  Volumes.  Royal 
Octavo,  Cloth,  about  650  Double-column  Pages  in  Each  Volume; 
Beautifully  Printed ;  Illustrated  with  Nearly  200  Engravings,  Maps,. 
Diagrams,  Scenes  in  Bible  Lands,  and  Character  Sketches.  Price,  per 
Volume,  $4.00.    Carriage  Free. 

OLD    TESTAMENT— To  be  Completed    in    Nine   Volumes; 

Six  Now   Ready. 
Vol.     E.^From  Cre€Uion  to  Exodu9^-Qen.  I.  to  Ex.  XI. 
Vol.    H.^Esoodut  and  Wanderingt  of  Israel;  The  LegitlaHon  Codified^ExoduB' 

XII.  to  End  of  Deuteronomy. 
Vol.  m.-^-Jothua  to  End  of  8olonton*8  Beign—Jo8hu& ;  Judges ;  Ruth,  L  and  H.^ 

Samuel ;  L  Kings,  L  to  XI.;  L  Chronicles;  II.  Chronicles,  L  to  IX. 
Vols.  IT.  and  T.— The  Book  of  Psalms. 
Vol.  TI« — Job,  Proverbs,  Eodesiastee,  and  Song  of  Solomon* 

JN  PBE88— BEADY  ABOUT  AUGUST  1,  1894. 
7ol.    \U*^HUtorical~~The  Kingdom  of  Israel  and  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  each 
•     by  ittelf;  the  Eooile,  Captivity ^  and  Betum,  taith  Hittory  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  Four  Silent  Oenturiet,—!,  Kings,  XI.  to  End  ;  II.  Kings  v 
n.  Chronicles,  X.  to  End ;  Ezra ;  Nehemiah ;  Esther. 
Vol.  Till.— Books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations. 

Vol.      IX.—Books  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah 
Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Sjechariah,  and  Malachi. 

NEW  TESTAMENT— Complete  in  Two  Volumes,  Now  Ready, 

Vol.    I.— The  Fourfold  Gospel— 27ic  Four  Narratives  in  One. 
Vol.  II. — The  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelation. 
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What  is  Said  of  the  Work. 


Bishop  Hurst :  **  Adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  careful  study.*' 

Bi8h(yp  CfoodseU:  **  Gives  in  the  smallest  space  the  best  results  of  inquiry  into 
text,  topography,  customs,  and  history." 

8,  D,  Alexander t  D,D.:  "Great  value  will  only  be  appreciated  when  it  has 
reached  the  hands  of  thousands  of  Bible  students.*' 

Churchman,  New  York  City:  "  A  treasure  for  Bible-classes  and  Sunday-schools.** 

Interior,  Chicago:  <<  For  the  Sunday-school  teacher  not  one  equal  to  this.** 

Christian  at  Work:  "Most  comprehensive,  most  instructive,  and  all-inclusive 
work ;  simply  incomparable.** 

A,  T,  Pierson^  D,D. :  <<It  is  unique,  suggestive,  readable,  refined,  sclK>larly,  and 
cosmopolitan." 

iVds.  Francis  E,  Clark,  D,D, :  **  I  know  of  no  volumes  which  are  more  helpful, 
and  none  that  I  can  recommend  more  heartily  to  all  my  friends.*' 

A,  J,  F,  BehrendSj  D,D, :  "  For  an  inspiring  acquaintance  with  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  for  the  best  help  in  Sunday-school  instruction,  I  heartily  commend 
these  volumes." 

Bishop  Huntington :  **  Must  bring  help,  illumination,  and  impulses  to  a  nobler 
and  holier  life,  as  often  as  it  is  opened.'* 

Herriek  Johnson,  D.D. :  **  The  cream  of  Christian  comment  on  the  Scriptures.** 

G.  F.  Pentecost,  D.D. :  "  The  cream  of  all,  well  condensed." 

C.  H.  Parkkurst,  D.D. :  **  The  best  thoughts  of  the  very  best  interpreters  of 
God's  Word." 

Prof.  Austin  Phelps,  D.D.:  *<  Contains  the  best  thinking  of  the  best  minds  of 
the  age." 

Prof.  Wiais  J.  Beecher,  D.D. :  «  For  illustrating  Bible  truth  it  vses  materials 
furnished,  not  by  preachers  and  exegetical  scholars  onl^,  but  by  men  of  all  ranges 
of  worthy  thought ;  and  in  this  it  far  surpasses  all  its  rivals." 

The  Sunday-School  Times :  *'  Accurate  and  finely  engraved  maps  accompany 
each  volume." 

Pres.  Wm.  W.  Patton :  **In  all  respects  pertaining  to  the  geography  and  topog- 
raphy of  Palestine,  it  is  much  in  advance  of  anything  else  before  the  public." 

E.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D. :  **l  am  delighted  with  the  geographical  sections ;  every- 
thing is  put  so  vividly." 

Dr.  David  Brown,  Scotland:  "The  maps,  profile  sections,  plates,  etc.,  make 
the  work  singularly  valuable." 

A.  F.  ScJiauffler,  D.D. :  **  The  Fourfold  Gospel  is  one  of  the  most  piized  of  the 
commentaries  I  use.  It  is  thoroughly  popular  and  equallv  good,  and  all  Sunday- 
school  teachers  who  desire  a  complete  commentary  on  the  life  of  Christ  can  not  do 
better  than  secure  this  volume  for  themselves.  I  can  heartily  and  honestly  com- 
mend it."  

StgBy  nu  la,  sad  Betvm  to  u  Ue  FoUowUg 

ADVANCE-OFFER    ACCEPTANCE    BLANK 

For  Last  Three  Tola,  off  ''The  BnUer  Bible  Work." 

FUNK  A  WaaVAU^  COMPANY,  18  ftod  SO  Astor  Place,  New  York: 

Pleaee  enter  my  order  for  the  last  three  Tolumea  of  "  The  Butler  Bible  Work.**  to  be  ietued 
in  August.  I  will  remit  t7.00  in  jMtyment  for  the  three  Tolumes  as  soon  as  notified  that  the  same 
are  ready  for  delirery.    It  is  understood  that  the  books  will  be  forwarded  carriage  prepaid  by  you. 

Dati -. State ^^ 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  18  and  20  Astor  Place,  New  York, 

/Google 
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^  AMNOUNCEMEMT. 

Completion  of  VoLtJMK  I.  op  the  Two-volume  Edition  of  Funk  &  Waonalls* 

Standard  Dictionary 


(Volume  IL,  and  th%  Single«Volum6  Edition  will  be  Ready  in  June.) 


SOME    OF    ITS   POINTS    OF    MERIT. 


GENERAL  EXCELLENCE. 

Thk  BotTOV  Dailt  Tbatbllbb,  Jan.  0, 1894 : 

**  .  .  .  In  «  dictionary  which  alms  to  combine  the 
utmost  scholarly  precision  with  convenience  for 
popular  reference,  tnere  are  eight  heads  under  which 
Its  value  may  be  considered.  These  are  complete- 
ness, arrangement,  definitions,  spelling,  pronuncia- 
tion, etymology, 'typographical  features,  and  appen- 
dices. In  scarcely  one  of  these  divisions  does  the 
Standard  Dictionarr,  prepared  by  a  corps  of  sev- 
eral hundred  specialists,  fail  to  record  a  distinct  ad- 
vance, lo  point  of  completeness  it  is  without  a 
peer  in  our  language.** 

Tm  Caix,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  88, 1896: 

**  .  .  .  The  editors  and  compilers  have  done  not 
merely  well,  they  have  done  all  that  is  possible.  The 
Standard  Dictionary  will  contain  several  innova- 
tions, but  each  innovation  is  exacted  bv  a  logic 
which  is  inevitable.  One  of  the  Important  features 
of  the  Standard  Dictionary  is  that  it 

vrill  be  a  Metlomarf  for  Breirbody. 
The  casual  searcher  for  the  spelling  or  definition  of 
A  word  can  find  what  he  wants  without  trouble. 
And  the  most  pedantic  or  most  enlightened  phtlolo- 
^ist  will  find  it  a  woriL  after  his  own  neart  .  .  . 
Tbe  Chances  are  so  Bxeellent  and 
Beaeonsible 
4hat  it  is  curious  that  some  of  them  at  least  were  not 
thought  of  before.    The  success  of  the  Btandard 
Dictionary  Is  assured.      It  will  recommend  itself 
Immediately  to  every  one  who  desires  the  newest  and 
*he  most  accurate  information  about  the  English 
language." 

Thb  CLBVBLAiro  PLAnn>mu.XB,  Dec.  81, 1898 : 

"...  Radical    differences    exist    between  the 
Standard  Dictionary   and    its    predecessors,   and 
closer  investigation  makes  it  evident  that 
The  Standard  Oovere  a  Field  Hitherto 

hot  Partly  Oeenpled* 
The  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  important  features  have  been  Introduced 
•that  are  found  in  combination  in  no  other  die- 
•donary." 

THE   VOCABULARY. 

Tm  BofTOH  Daily  Hbbau>.  Deo.  81,  1898 : 

*'  .  .  .  The  growth  of  the  language  in  its  volume 
«f  words  is  almost  bevond  belief.  When  Dr.  John- 
eon  published  his  dictionary,  he  brought  the  lan- 
iiage  within  45,000  words ;  Stormonth  raised  the 
let  to  60,000,  Worcester  to  105,000,  Webster's  (In- 
ternational) to  185,000.  the  Century  to  285,000,  and 
the  Standard  to  nearly  800,000.'* 

Thb  Habttord  Ttxxs,  Conn.,  Jan.  5. 1894: 

*'  ...  It  is  indeed  a  splendid  ana  an  invaluable 
•work.  .  .  .  The  vocabulary  Is 

BxtraordtnarllT  Rleh  and  Full, 

notwithstanding  the  rigidly  e.xacting  rules  for  the 
exclusion  of  useless  words  and  phrases,  far  exceed- 
ing In  this  respect  the  vocabulary  of  either  Webster's 
or  even  the  Century.  It  surpasses  the  latter  lu  words 
lunder  A,  alone,  by  over  4,000." 

Trs  Chioaoo  Hxrald,  Dec.  80, 1898: 

'*  .  .  .  The  rules  ofexclusion  In  dictionary-making 
4U'e  hardly  less  Important  than  those  of  inclusion. 


gui 


and  on  this  point  the  scientist,  the  specialist,  the 
searcher  for  technical  terms,  of  out^f«the«way  ver- 
biage, is  sure  to  be  disappointed  In  any  dictionary. 
With  4,000  new  words  relating  to  electricity,  for  in- 
stance, words  which  ten  years  ago  had  not  been 
coined ;  with  handicraft  terms  innumerable,  with 
provincialisms,  slang,  dialect,  foreign,  and  obsolete 
words  given  place,  with  no  word  to  be  found  in  a 
*  living  book*  omitted,  as  the  prefator  says.  It  may 
be  conceived  what  an  exhauaUve  lexicon  this  new 
work  is.  .  .  .  The  scope  of  the  book  appears,  in- 
deedjto  be 

IJnIlmlted  and  Inexhaneahle.** 

THE  DEFINITIONS. 

Thi  Boitov  Daily  TBATSLLOt,  Jan.  6. 1894 : 

'^  ...  In  the  Standard  Dictionary  the  common- 
est definition  immediatelv  follows  the  word  itself, 
and  the  others  succeed  in  the  order  of  their  fre- 
quency of  occurrence.  Notliing.  moreover,  is  per- 
mittee to  come  between  the  word  and  its  definition, 
excepting  the  pronunciation.  The  etymology  is 
placed  last,  as  it  should  be.  .  .  . 

**The  chief  value  of  a  dictionary  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  accuracy  and  clearness  of  iu  definitions.  In 
this  regard  the  Standard  Dictionary  showt  plainly 
its  origin. 

^<  Its  Dellnltlone  are  More  than  Dell* 
nltlonsu 
**They  are  in  many  cases  condensed  treatisee, 
full  of  valuable  information,  and  written  by  ex- 
perts. .  .  ." 

Ths  CmoAoo  Mail,  Dec.  80, 1898: 

**  .  .  .  The  new  work,  which  Is  entitled  *  Funk  A 
Wagnalls'  Sundard  Dictionary,*  is  a  compromise 
between  the  slovenliness  of  Webster  and  the  hyper- 
scholasticism  of  the  Century.  .  .  . 
^^  The  Bellnltlons  are  liiield  and  Terse, 
conveying,  as  is  the  function  of  a  dictionary,  the  in- 
formation which  they  contain  at  a  glance.*' 

THE   GROUPING    OF  DERIVED 
WORDS. 

Tas  BoeroN  Daily  Hsbald,  Dec.  81, 1898 : 

^*  .  .  .  Another  point  of  great  Importance  is  the 
grouping  of  derived  words  around  their  primitives. 
.  .  .  Great  many  compound  words  that  needed  only 
the  briefest  definltiou  have  been  brought  under  the 
chief  word  from  which  they  were  derived,  and 

Dellned  by  a  Slng^le  Phrase 
suited  to  each  case.  This  plan  saves  space  and  time. 
.  .  .  Itis  of  immense  8er\'iceto  the  student  to  have 
the  stem  word  and  its  compounds  with  other  words 
grouped  where  they  can  be  read  immediately,  and 
hundreds  of  times  in  the  Standard  long  lists  of 
scientific  terms  are  brought  together  under  the  head- 
ing of  the  root  which  enters  uniformly  into  all  their 
compounds.  In  developinjo;  this  new  feature  in  the 
grouping  of  words  the  Standard  has  reached  a 
higher  (icgrce  of  perfection  than  seemed  to  be  pos- 
sible, and  It  has  often  gone  far  bevond  the  Century 
in  its  grouping  of  phrases  around  the  central  word 
under  definition.  This  is  a  new  service  which  the 
dictionary  lends  to  the  language.  It  is  not  only  a 
book  of  definitions,  but  explains  and  throws  light 
upon  phrases  in  common  use,  and  shows  what  their 
authority  is  and  what  they  mean." 
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THE  GROUPING  OF  RELATED 
TERMS. 

TBI  CucTBLAND  PLADnncALBR,  Bec.  81«  1808 : 

**Aiiotber  feature  pecaliftr  to  «the  Sttndard  Dic- 
tionary ii  the  groaplng  of  related  terms.  For  in* 
stance,  ander  "archltectare,*  is  a  list  of  over  800 
terms    nsed    tpeciflcally    In    architecture;     andre 

*  blacksmith  ^  are  collected  nearly  elshty  names  of 
tools  nsed  In  blacksmithlng  and  larr^rjr.  and  ander 

*  bine  *  a  list  of  more  than  100  varieties  of  bine,  with 
the  source  of  each  and  the  use  to  which  pat.  All  of 
these  terms  are  also  given  and  explained  in  their 
alphabetical  order  in  the  dictionary,  but  the  con- 
venience of  the  gronping  under  a  seneral  head  can 
be  readily  understood.  Under  *  coin  *  Is  a  table  of 
more  than  600  coins  in  use  or  obsolete,  with  full 
particulars  concerning  each,  and  an  engraved  plate 
nf  thirty*six  samples  of  remarkable  ancient  coins. 
The  voinme  has  also  full* page  plates  in  colors, 
brilliantly  executed,  of  birds,  decorations  of  honor, 
flags  and  gems  and  precious  stones.  The  wood- 
en U,  fnll'iMge  or  scattered  through  the  text,  are  well 
made  and  strictly  explanatory.'* 

THE  SYNONYMS  AND  ANTONYMS. 
Tbk  Brooklyn  Tubs,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  0, 1894: 

'*  .  .  .  A  novelty,  and  one  of  great  value,  is  found 
in  the  treatment  of  synon  vms.  In  addition  to  a  care- 
ful differentiation  of  the  shades  of  meaning  in  words 
loosejv  called  synonyms,  this  dictionary 

Presents  A>r  the  First  Time  the 
Antonyms 
of  the  WQrd,  the  opposites  to  it  in  meaning.'* 

TBI  Nxw  Y  ORK  Obskbvkb,  Jan.  11, 18M: 

**  .  .  .  An  important  part  In  deflnlng  lias  been  the 
refusal  to  define  by  synonyms.  Few  words  are  ex- 
act synonyms  of  others;  but  as 

An  Aathorltir  Upon  Synonyms 
the  work  Is  most  valuable.    These  are  abundant  and 
chosen  with  care,  and  ^he  same  may  be  said  of  the 
antonyms.  ^^ 

THE  QUOTATIONS. 
Tbb  Watohhak,  Boston,  Jan.  11, 1894: 
'*  .  .  .  The  SUndard  not  onlv  uses  quotations  to 

*  verify  or  illustraie '  the  meanlnss  of  words,  but  it 
indicates  Just  where  those  quotations  may  be  found. 
By  very  many  this  will  be  regarded  as  an  Important 
service,  and  will  greatly  enhance  to  them  the  useful- 
ness of  the  dictionary.  Indeed,  the  more  that  we 
consider  this  feature,  the  more  we  are  convinced 
that  its  adoption  was 

One  of  the  Happiest  Thonchts  That 
Oonld  Hats  Oeenrred  to 
the  Editors.'* 
Tbb  Iowa  Stats  Rbgistbb,  Dec.  99, 1808: 

**  .  .  .  Stock  dictionary  quotations  have  been 
discarded,  and  new  ones  gleaned  by  a  corps-  of  600 
readers,  who  perused  100,000  volumes  while  this  part 
of  the  book  was  in  preparation.*' 

THE   ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Tbb  Nbw  Yobk  Ob8Bbtbb,  Jan.  11, 1894: 

''  .  .  .  The  wealth  of  pictorial  illustrations  makes 
the  Standard  Dictionary  a  treasure  indeed.  There 
are  whole  pages  of  colored  pictures,  and  other  pages 
of  animals,  coins,  and  other  subjects  of  interest,  not 
in  cotor,  but  the  work  of  experts  in  each  particular 
line.    The  page  of  gems  is 

Simply  Snperb.H 


Tbb  Brookltb  Tmit,  Jan.  6, 1894: 
**  .  .  .  Among  the 

Thonsands  of  IlHistnitlTe  Cats 

in  the  text  of  tills  first  vohnne  there  is  not  to  be' 
found  one  which  could  be  classed  as  a  stock  cut. 
They  are  all  new  and  modem;  they  present  pictorl- 
allythe  latest  knowledge  on  the  subjects  they  are 
designed  to  explain;  thus,  we  find  the  bacilli  or 
diphtheria  and  the  cruiser  *  Chicago  * 

Baeh  Up  to  Bate  In  Its  BespeetlTe 

Department. 

The  full-page  plates  are  remarkably  fine  pieces  of 

color  printing  and  are  very  handsome  certificates  or 

the  merit  of  American  lithography." 

Tbb  Lutbbban  Obibbtbb,  Phila.,  Jan.  11, 1804: 

"...  The  pictorial  illustrations  are  abundanty. 
and  serve  their  Intended  use  as 

Btrlhlng:  Objeet   Ijessons 
of  the  words  which  they  help  to  define.'^ 

Tbb  Riobmobd  DnPATca,  Va.,  Dec.  81, 1898 : 
**  .  .  .  The  work  is  a  great  one. 
In  Illustrations  It  Has  No  Banal. 

Many  of  the  pictures  are  In  colors.  There  Is  a  full' 
page  covered  with  exqnisitelv  colored  pictures  of 
precious  stonen;  another  of  birds;  anotner  of  de- 
signs of  knighthood  and  other  decorations,  etc.,. 
another  of  fiags  of  all  nations,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  PHILOLOGY. 

Tbb  Habttobd  Coubamt,  Jan.  1, 1894: 

**  .  .  .  The  philological  aspects  of  the  work  will* 
be  for  scholars  the 
most  Pralsenrorthy  and  Prog^resslTe- 

thlng  about  it.'' 

THE  COMPOUNDING  OF  WORDa 

Tbb  Journal  of  Ooxmbrob  and  CkmMBBOiAL  Butr- 
LVTiN,  New  York,  Jan.  6, 1894: 
**The  compounding  of  words  has  been  dealt  with 
upon  a  systematic  basis  and  in  accordance  with 

Hellnlte  Rules. 
.  .  .  This  is  a  matter  in  which  unlformltv  is  the- 
chief  desideratum,  and  the  rules  here  laid  down 
and  followed  are  well  calculated  to  produce  thi» 
result.'' 

SPELLING,    PRONUNCIATION,   ETC. 

Tbb  Bbookltn  Daily  Baolb,  Dee.  81, 1898: 

^*  .  .  .  Important  questions  of  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation have  come  before  no  less  than  fifty  phi- 
lologists of  American,  Bnglish,  Canadian,  Australian^ 
andlBast  Indian  Universities,  and  prominent  writers 
and  speakers  of  English,  and  the  spelling  finally 

S referred  has  been  placed  first,  and  those  of  other, 
ictlonaries  after.  Geographical  names  are  spelt 
according  to  the  decisions  of  the  United  States 
board  on  that  subject. 

**  Chemical  and  other  scientific  names  have  been 
simplified,  and  these  and  other  professional  terme- 
defined  by  specialists  in  the  science,  art,  handicraft,, 
party,  class,  or  denomination  most  familiar  with 
them.  There  are  many  new  devices  of  convenience 
also.  .  .  .  These  and  many  other  new  features  added 
to  the  substantial  conservatism  and  superb  execu- 
tion of  the  work  make  this  great  dictionary  an  ob- 
ject of  lively  Interest  to  start  with,  as  it  will  undoubt- 
edly become  also  an  authority  in  its  specialties. 
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OUR  SPECIAL  REDUCED  PRICES-BOOKS  FOR  THE 

MBMtioniil  SiWoolLossois  for  1894 

THE  PRBACHEES'  HOXILETIC  COMMEITTAET  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAMElfT. 

Vol.  L,  Gbnbiii.    747  pp.    Vol.  II.,  Ezodd*.    616  pp. 
**Warth  iU  wolgfat  in  gold.^—Mmtiak't  Btrald,  Boston. 


OetarOf  Olotli*   Speelal  Prloo,  per  Tolam«,  •3.S5.   Caniac*  Freo. 


METER'S  COMMEFT ART  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  Hbmbk«  a.  W.  If stbb.  An  AmarloMi  Edition,  witli  Prefaoa,  Notos,  and  Introduotioo,  by 
soToral  eminont  Amorioan  Boholars.  Br.  Matthbw,  601  pp.;  edited  by  George  R.  Orooka,  D.D.  St. 
Mims,  St.  Ldm,  618  pp.;  edited  by  If .  B.  Riddle,  D.D.    St.  Jobv,  fiSB  pp. ;  edited  by  A.  O.  Kendriok,  D.D. 

**  Meyer  it  the  prinoe  of  oxalates.**— 3\i<5o<  If,  Ohambtrt,  D,D,  **  Meyer  is  of  immense  Talne.*^ 
-^ThomoB  Armitag9^  D.D.    **  Meyer  is  scholarly,  critical,  comprehensiTe.**— Onrieib  Jo inscm,  D.D. 


Octaro,  Clotli.    Speelal  Prioe,  per  Tolame,  t2»2S»   CarrUice  Free, 


PARKER'S   PEOPLE'S  BIBLE,    By  Joseph  Pabker,  D.D.,  of  London. 

Vol.I.,aBif»B,882pp.    Vol.II.,BxoDus,886pp.    Vol.  XVUI.,  Matthew,  I.-VIL, 818  pp.    Vol.  SIX., 

Mattbsw,  VII.-XXL,  884  pp.    Vol.  XX.,  MAnHCW,  XXII.-XXVin.,  881  pp.    Vol.  XXI.,  Mabk-Lukb, 

464  pp.    Vol.  XXII.,  JoHir,  464  pp. 

<*ETei7  psMSffe  itsrU  s  trsln  of  ooplout  and  plcturetqae  logKestloni.**— 7%«  Advanet^  Chlcsgo.  **  Hints  sre 
ClTSD  snd  llshta  sre  flsahed  here  vhleh  will  be  found  nowhere  else.**— ihi/olo  OkrUUan  Advoeats.  *'  wni  ssslst 
fiondsy-flohool  teschen  In  the  preparation  of  their  leMons  .  . .  teaohen  will  be  enabled  to  tee  st  s  glanee  how. 
.  .  .**— Jir«w  York  ChtUHtan  Advocate. 


Octaro,  Cloth,    Special  Prlee,  per  TolaBie,$l,!i  5  •    Carrlagre  Free* 

The  Blakeslee  Graded  Lessons  for  the  Year,  also  The  International  Lessons,  beginning 
July,  1894,  will  be  on  the  Life  of  Christ.    One  of  the  Best  Helps  is 

TALKS  TO  BOYS  ANDGIRLSABOUTJESUS 

By  Dean  Stanley,  Dr.  MoLeod,  Dr.  Gorwin,  Bishop  Coxe,  Rer.  W.  Crafts,  Rev.  W.  W.  Newton, 
Buskin,  Josiah  Spiers,  Dr.  Oodley,  Dr.  Wright,  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse,  T.  B.  Bishop,  Rot.  J.  Q.  Mer- 
rill, Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  B.  T.  Vincent,  Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  Dr.  D.  D.  Bevans,  Dr.  Richard  New- 
ton, Rer.  B.  P.  Hammond,  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  Dr.  John  Todd,  etc. 

Ooosistiag  of  Children's  Sermons  on  The  Life  of  Christ,  Chronologically  Arranged.    Edited 

by  Rev.  Wilbur  $\  Crafts. 

The  8undaV'8chool  Timet,  Philadelphia,  says: 

**They  furnish  a  good  opportunity  for  the  study  of  style,  method,  and  matter,  in  preaching  to 
children,  and  they  wlL  prove  more  helpful  to  those  who  are  teaching  the  little  folks.^* 


ISmo,  881  pp.    Clotli,  $1.50;  paper  covers,  50  cents,  post  free. 
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AMERICAN    REFORMERS 

A  Biographioal  Series  of  Twelye  Emiaent  Beformen.    Edited  hj  Carios 
Martyn,  D.D.   In  XJniform  Size  and  Style,  with  Portraits.   12mo, 
Oloth,  Neatly  Bound  in  Twelve  Volumes.      Prioe 
per  Volume,  as  Issued,  tl.50.    Post-free. 


THB    8SRISS. 


A.  WENDELL   PHILLIPS:    The  Afl- 

tater.     By  Carlos  Martyn,  D.D. 

591  pp. 
"I  do  not  know  of  any  novel  whioh  has 
l^ven  me  to  muoh  pleasure  for  many  yean. 
•  .  .  I  iball  recommend  all  my  friends  U> 
read  the  book.**— flbn.  Abram  8.  HiwUL 

U.  HORACE  6REELET:  The  £dlter« 

By  Francis  Niool  Zabriskie,  D.D. 

896  pp. 
<*  This  new  biography  of  Greeley  is  worthy 
to  stand  beside  the  biographies  of  Henry 
«Clay  by  Carl  Sohurz,  and  of  Patrick  Henry 
by  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tylor."— 2%«  New  York 
EvangelUt, 

iU.  WILLIAM  E.  DODGE :  The  Chris- 
tian  Merchant.    By  Carlos  Mar- 
tyn,  D.D.    849  pp. 
'<  Sparkling  and  inviting  from  beginning 

4io  end.  .  .  .  Reads  like  a  romance.  "^Jfid- 

ConHnetU, 

Vf.  FREDERICK  DOUGLASS:  The  Col- 
ored Orator.     By  Frederic  May 
Holland.    428  pp. 
<*A  readable  biography. "~^:  F.  Herald. 
"A    charming   volume. "^Post-fkBprets, 
Rooheeter, 

T.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:   The  Eman- 
cipator.   By  Prof.  C.  W.  French. 
898  pp. 
*'A  common-sense,  calm  estimate  of  the 

•unique  character  and  career  of  Lincoln.*'— 

Interiorj  Chicago, 

TI.  DR.  8.  G.  HOWE:  The  Philan- 
thropist. By  Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 
870  pp. 

'*  A  volume  of  interest,  information,  inspi- 
ration. ** — Religioue  Telegraph,  Hartford. 


GARRISON:    The 

By  A.  H.  Grimke. 


yn.  WM.    LLOTD 
AboUtlonist. 

405  pp. 

**  Interesting,  instructive,  and  insoiring 
reading  for  young  or  eld.**— 21U  Boeton 
limeM. 

JUI.  CHARLES  SUMNER:  The  Scholar 
in  PoUties.  By  A.  H.  Grimke. 
418  pp. 

"  Well  calculated  to  fire  the  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism in  the  youth  of  our  land."— CJkris- 
tian  Advocate,  Chicago, 

IX.  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER:  The  Poet 
of  Freedom.  By  Sloane  Kennedy. 
880  pp. 

"  This  biography  of  the '  poet  of  freedom.' 
has  the  prime  merit  of  interest,  .  .  .  Uiougn 
it  goes  fully  into  detail,  it  is  never  tiresome. 
It  is  a  careful,  praiseworthy  piece  of  work." 
^Current  IMermJtwr^,  N,  Y, 


X.  HENRT  WARD   BEECHER:    The 

Slukespeare  of  the  Pulpit.    By 

John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D.   557  pp. 

**  Compact,  succinct,  and  graphic." — Fran- 
cie  E,  Clark,  D,D.,  Free.  Soe,  Chr,  JS>ndeavor. 

XI.  JOHN  B.  GOUGH:    The   Apostle 

of  Cold  Water.    By  Carlos  Mar- 
tyn,  D.D.    336  pp. 

"Dr.  Martyn  here  does  for  Mr.  Gough 
what  he  has  done  for  Wendell  Phillips- 
shows  us  the  man."— 7^  Church  Advocate, 
Harrisburgh,  Pa, 

XII.  JOHN  BROWN  AND  HIS  MEN. 

By  Colonel  Hinton.    [In  Press.] 
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•  •  •   OPPBRS   •  •  •   ' 

A  UNIQUE  SERIES  OF  HISTORICAL  PILGRIMAGES 

OrfSBls«4  by  BBT.  DB.  LVIflf,  Editor  ef  <<The  Bt?l«w  ef  Ue  CkarehM,"  LobAob, 

Wrra  TIB  AFFBOTAL  AMD  OOOFSKATIOV  OF 

The  Lord    Bishop  of  Worcester,  The   Lord    Bishop   of  Petersboroogh,  The   Lord    Bishop   of 

Durham,  Mr.  Gladstone,   Lady  Hoory  Somerset,  Mr.  James  Bryce,  Professor 

Max    MuUer,    Principal   Palrbairn,  Joseph  Parker,  Hugh  Price 

Hughes,   W.    T.    Stead,    and   others. 


JJJ.    JLeav  New  Torh  Xmy  98. 

A    Second    Pilgrimage    to    Rome, 
Florence,  MiUn,  and  Lucerne.^ 

Lectures  by  Da.  Russell  Forbbs. 

IV.    Jjeave  New  Torh  any  Wednesday  /V-o«» 
June  90  to  Septetnber  tf . 

The  Grindelwald  Chautatiqua. 

Round  Trip  from  London,  $50.    Round 
Trip  from  New  York,  $320. 


J.    Zeave  New  Torh  AprU  4. 

A  Pilgrimage  to   Rome,    Florence, 
Milan,  and  Lnceme. 

New  York  back  to  New  York,  flrst- 
olass,  $250,  or  including  English  Pilgrim- 
age, $480. 

II.    Leave  New  Torh  May  9. 

Charming  Tonr  of  England  and  Scotland 

A  five  weeks'  tour  from  New  York  and 
return,  for  $880,  or  including  the  Pilgrim- 
age to  Rome  and  Florence,  $480. 

THE  English  party,  leaving  New  York  May  9th  by  the  magnificent  Steamship 
**New  York,**  are  promised  an  especially  charming  trip;  indeed,  it  offers  the 
chance  of  a  life-time.  They  will  go  through  England  and  Scotland  on  a  special 
saloon  train;  will  be  entertained  at  the  finest  hotels  in  the  kingdom,  and  will  visit 
the  most  interesting  spots,  where  such  coadjutors  as  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  Arch- 
deacon Farrar,  Mr.  George  du  Manrier,  Mr.  Walter  Betant,  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hnghes,  and  Professor  Max  Mnller  will  lecture.  In  London  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
and  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  will  give  the  Pilgrims  a  reception,  and  there  are  many 
additional  features  that  a  tourist  could  not  hope  to  enjoy  in  any  individually 
directed  trip. 

Our  Premium  Offers. 


THE  Review  of  Reviews  will  make  it  possible  for  an  energetic  person,  who  will 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  rare  chance,  to  become  one  of  the  party  witli  no 
expenditure  on  his  or  her  part.  To  the  first  two  persons  who  book  fifteen  Pilgrims 
each  we  shall  give  Free  TIekets  covering  exactly  the  advantages  of  those 
which  are  sold. 

Another  way  to  win  this  trip  without  any  expense  is  to  follow  our  suyyestion  in  the 
I>eeentber  number  of  obtaining  950  new  subseribers  to  the  REVIEW  OE  REVIEWS  at 
$9.50  each,  or  we  will  pay  all  expenses  of  one  of  the  Italian  Eilgritnayes  for  900  new 
subseribers.  This  will  entitle  any  of  our  readers  to  a  free  tiehet  front  New  Torh  baeh 
to  New  Torh.  And  if  any  number  of  subseriptions  less  than  the  specified  total  should 
be  obtained,  we  will  allow  one  dollar  on  the  etish  price  of  the  trip  for  eaeh  subseription 
forwarded  to  'us  and  aeeept  money  payment  for  the  balance  due  on  the  stated  total  cost 
of  the  Eilgrimage,  This  last  offer  should  be  of  special  interest  to  Sunday-schools,  Churches 
Schools,  and  any  organisations  that  may  desire  to  give  a  never-to-be'forgotten  trip  to  m 
pastor,  teacher,  or  some  pronUnent  mentber. 


AddNSS  "PILGRIHAGE  BOSEAD "  ReTlei  of  ReTieis,  13  istor  Place,  lei  York  City. 
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ANY  CLERQYflAN        | 

Who  can  command  a  small  part  of  his  time 

May  Easily  Add  $  i  ,000  or  $2 ,000  Yearly  to  his  Income 

Read  this  Announcement  Through. 

#Llfe  Insurance  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  essential  in  the  life  of  every  man  who  takes 
thought  for  his  family  and  their  welfare.    More  persons  are  bein^  insured  than  ever  before.    It  is  no 
^  longer  a  matter  for  question,  but  is  an  obligation  resting  upon  every  one  to  whom  others  look  for 
support.    Many  procrastinate,  but  all  expect  at  some  time  to  take  insurance. 
The  two  great  points  which  every  man  is  looking  for  are 

ABSOLUTE  SAFETY  AND  LOW  COST. 

-  These  are  combined  more  perfectly  In  - 


The  American  Temperance  Life  Insurance  Association 

Of  New  York  City 
thnn  in  any  other  company.    As  its  membership  is  composed  entirely  of  abstainers  from  intoxicating 
liquors,  there  is  the  greatest  possible  security  against  a  large  mortuary  list.    The  risks  on  the  lives  of 
temperance  men  and  women  are  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

IT  WILL   PAY  YOU   HANDSOflELY 

if  you  will  present  the  claims  and  the  merits  of  this  Company  to  your  friends  who  are 
total  abstainers  and  secure  them  as  members. 

We  desire  the  cooperation  of  alive,  intelligent  men  and  women  who  have  standing  and 
influence  in  their  circles  of  acquaintance.  A  business-like  presentation  of  such  favorable 
policies  as  the  American  Temperance  Life  Insurance  Association  can  offer  will  re- 
sult in  large  additions  to  the  membership,  and  in  profit  to  the  person  through  whose 
effort  they  come. 

Bamest  work,  for  n»  'will  yield  yon  nmch  larger  pay  than  tlie 

same  effort  nrlll  In  almost  any  other  direction. 

Write  to  us  for  general  information,  terms,  etc.,  and  do  It  to>day,  addressing  your  inquiry  to 

E.  S.  MARVIN,  Supt.  of  Agencies,  730  Granite  Buiiding,  Rooheeter,  N.  Y. 


What  folly  it  would  be  to  cut  grass  with  a  pair  of  sciBsors  I  Yet  people 
do  equally  silly  things  every  day.  Modern  progress  has  grown  up  from  the 
hooked  sickle  to  the  swinging  scythe  and  thence  to  the  lawn  mower.  So 
don't  use  scissors  I 

But  do  you  use  SAPOLIO?  If  you  don't  you  are  as  much  behind  the 
age  as  if  you  cut  grass  with  a  dinner  knife.  Once  there  were  no  soaps. 
Then  one  soap  serred  all  purposes.  Now  the  sensible  folks  use  one  soap  in 
the  toilet,  another  in  the  tub,  one  soap  in  the  stables,  and  SAPOLIO  for  all 
poouring  and  house-cleaning. 

%re  honeyill^^Qull  find  b'eSsJ- 
^trt  cleaaTine^ss^is^oul|^% 


/^wcuM,OM'mi 
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are  only  the  beginning.  Lungs  are 
weakened  next,  the  body  becomes 
emaciated,  and  then  the  dreaded 
Consumption  Germ  appears. 

Scott's 
Emulsion 


the  Cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil  and  Hypo- 
phosphites,  overcomes  Coughs  and 
Colds,  strengthens  the  Lungs,  and 
supplies  vital  energy.  Physicians,  the 
world    over,    endorse   it. 

Babies  and  Children 

and  Weak  Mothers  respond  readilf  to  tlie  nourisblng  po^vvera 
of   Scott^s    Emulsion.      They    like    the    taste    of   it,    too. 

Don't  be  Deceived  by  Substitutes! 

Prepared  by  SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New* York  City.     Druggists  sell  it 
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Editors :    I.  K.  FUNK,  D.D. ;  Rev.  NEWELL   WOOLSEY  WELLS. 


REVIEW  SECTION. 
I.  Rkalitt  in  Pulpit  Speech.    By  Prof.  Ar- 
thur 8.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y ^91 

II.  The  HoMiLETic  Value  op  Historical 
Study.  By  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D.,  Port- 
land, Ore 297 

in.  IsAAo  Watts,  thk  (Congregational)  Foun- 
der OF  Enolihh   Hymnody.    By  Itev. 

Jamee  H.  Koa8,  East  Somer>illc,  Mass 904 

IV.  Thk  Person  of  Curi8T.    By  Wayland  Hoyt, 

D.D.,  MinueaiK)Ii8,  Minn 313 

V.  Light  on  Scriptural  Texts  from  Recent 
DiBcovERiEs.  The  Serpent  in  Baby- 
lonian Mythology.  By  William  Ilayes 
Ward,  D.D.,  New  York  City 818 

SERMONIC  SECTION. 

Whose  Image  and  Superscription  ?  By  Alex- 
ander McLaren,  D.D.,  Manchester,  Eng..  320 

The  Christian  Evidence  of  Teleology.  By 
Prof.  Jacob  Cooper,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New 
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The  Evidences  of  Immortality  Outside  of 
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Pentecostal   Power.    By   Rev.    F.    P.  Berry, 

Kansas  City,  Kan 334 

Walking  With  (Jod.    By  Da\'id  J.  Burrell, D.D., 
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The  Backbone  op  Character.    By  Rev.  George 

H.  Hubbard,  Norton,  Mass ^42 

Freedom  by  the  Truth.    By  Rev.  Walter  M. 
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The  Believer  Separated  from  His  Sins.  By 
Rev.  Nomian  Macdonald,  Kincraig,  Inver- 
nessshire,  Scotland 848 


STRIKING     THOUGHTS     FROM     RECENT 

SERMONS »19 

THEMES  AND  TEXTS  OF  RECENT  SER- 
MONS  850 

SUGGESTIVE      THEMES      FOR       PULPIT 

TREATMENT 350 

LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TRUTHS  FROM 
RECENT  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY. 
By  Rev.  George  V.  Relchel,  A.M.,  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y 851 

HELPS  AND  HINTS,  TEXTUAL  AND  TOP- 
ICAL.   By  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D 355 

THE     PRAYER  MEETING     SERVICE.      By 

Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D 8S8 

EXEGETICAL  AND  EXPOSITORY  SECTION. 

Notes  on  Eph.  II.,  10.    By  Rev.  Jamee  E.  W. 

Cook,  New  Loudon,  Ohio 863 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  COMPARATIVE   RELIGION. 

Mohammedanism  in  Africa.  It8  Mibstonart 
Character.  By  Anson  P.  Atterbaiy, 
D.D.,  New  York  City aS5 

MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

How  TO  Conduct  a  Revival.    By  Rev.  Henrj 

M.  Wharton.    An  Interview 870 

The  Highland  Minister.    By  Rev.  D.  Sotber- 

land,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  1 375 

Preachers  ExciLAN(kNo  Views 874 

EDITORIAL  SECTION. 

Living  Issues  for  Pulpit  Treatment 383 

Editorial  Notes 383 

Blue  Monday 386 


TERMS  :  Subscriptions,  one  year,  $3.00 ;  to  Clergymen,  $2.50  per  year,  if  paid  in  advance. 
Single  number,  80  cents.  Bound  volumes  (6  numbers),  $2.00.  Binding,  90  cents  per  volume, 
carriage  paid  one  way.  *•  The  Hoiniletic  Review  "  and  "  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  WorUl " 
together,  one  year,  $4.00.    See  Club  Kates  of  Our  Various  Periodicals,  on  page  101,  within. 

BE  SURE  TO  EXAMINE  THIS  BULLETIN. 


THE  E]I^POSlTOR.— Third  Series,  Eleven  Volumes,  Complete.  Importation  price 
for  a  single  set,  $30 ;  Special  price,  $13.    See  pages  124  and  125. 

THE  I^ITERAR V  I>10 EST.— Improvements  for  1894.    See  page  9a     * 

OUR  I%E1¥  UY.tII%AI.,  For  1J»e  of  all  ClirisUait  I>eitoiitiitatioii9.— 

Returnable  copies  sent  free  for  examination.    See  particulars  on  pages  113  and  114. 

OUR  SPECIAI^  REHOTAL.  SAI^E.— We  have  but  a  limited  quantity  left  of 
the  books  offered  at  special  reduced  prices,  previous  to  our  removal  to  other  quarters.  See 
pages  103,  103,  104,  and  105. 

OPii^To:irs  OF  toi^.  i.  of  the  staivi>aro  i>icmorvARir.— 

See  opinions  of  the  American  press  of  Volume  I.,  recently  issued ;  also  prices,  etc.,  on  adver- 
tising pages  106  and  107. 

THE  RUTI^ER  RIRI^E  l¥ORK.-The  final  volumes  VIL,  VIIL,  and  IX. 
(Old  Testament),  completing  the  entire  work,  will  be  ready  for  subscribers  about  August  1, 
1894.    For  special  prices  to  those  who  order  in  advance  of  publication,  see  page  110. 

For  Other  Items  of  Especial  Interest,  see  Advt.  Pages  97  to  128. 

FlfflK  &  WAGHALLS  COlPiNT,  Poblishers,  18  and  20  Istor  Place.  Hew  TorL 
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BOOKS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 


BY    JOHN    FISKE. 


The  Discovery  of  America. 

With  some  account  of  Ancient  America  and  the  Spanish  Conquest. 

With  a  flt^^l  portrait  of  John  Fiske,  manv  maps,  facsimiles,  etc. 

Eleventh  thousand,    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  f4.00. 
"A  very  encyclopedia  of  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  this  main 
theme,  written  by  a  man  whose  ^rasp  is  comprehensive,  and  whose  knowledge  is 
commensurate  with  his  grasp. "^Lonaon  Times. 

The  Beg:innings  of  New  England. 

Eighth  edition.    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  f  2.00. 

'*It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  John  Fislce  is  the  best  equipped  of  all 
living  writers  for  treating  in  a  dispassionate  and  impartial  manner  the  history  of  the 
genesis  of  the  American  commonwealth." — Boston  Beacon. 

"Mr.  Fiske  has  not  merely  the  literary  art  of  the  historian,  but  he  is  a  philosopher 
with  abundant  learning  for  careful  historical  speculation." — Political  Science  Monthly, 

The  American  Revolution. 

With  plans  of  Battles,  and  a  new  steel  portrait  of  Washington.  Eighth  edition, 
2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  f  4.00. 
•'The  reader  may  turn  to  these  volumes  with  full  assurance  of  faith  for  a  fresh 
rehearsal  of  the  old  facts,  which  no  time  can  scale,  and  for  new  views  of  those  old 
facts,  according  to  the  larger  framework  of  ideas  in  which  they  can  now  be  set  by 
the  master  of  a  captivating  style  and  an  expert  in  historical  philosophy.''— ^iVeu^  Yor% 
Evening  Post. 

The  Critical  Period  of  American  History,  1783-1789. 

With  a  colored  map.  Twelfth  edition.  Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  $3.00. 
**  If  the  reader  misses  in  the  present  treatise  the  comprehensive  generalizations 
which  give  such  a  fascination  to  the  author's  lectures  on  American  Political  Ideas, 
he  will  find  his  recompense  in  the  solid  facts  of  history  pertaining  to  the  formative 
period  in  our  annals,  and  can  here  see  those  facts  placed  in  a  historical  perspective 
which  reveals  at  once  their  national  grandeur  and  their  '  world-historical '  signifi- 
cance."—r?ie  Nation,  New  York. 

The  War  of  Independence. 

In  Riverside  Library  for  Young  People.    With  maps. 

Fourteenth  tJumsand.  75  cents. 
.  "  The  War  of  Independence  is  a  miracle.  I  can  never  understand  why,  when  a 
perfect  literary  work  is  Issusd,  all  the  critics  do  not  clap  their  hands  I  I  think  it 
must  be  because  they  never  read  the  books.  This  story  of  the  war  is  such  a  book, 
brilliant  and  effective  beyond  measure.  It  should  be  read  by  every  voter  in  the 
TJnited  States.  It  is  a  statement  that  every  child  can  comprehend,  but  that  only  a 
man  of  consummate  genius  could  have  written." — Mrs.  Carolii9E  H.  Dall. 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. 

With  some  Reference  to  its  Origins.    Fifty-ninth  thousand.     $1.00. 
^'*  Mr.  Fiske  writes  from  full  knowledge  and  thorough  research ;  and  he  has  such 
mastery  of  his  facts  and  so  distinct  a  perception  of  tlieir  relations,  that  his  works 
are  marvels  of  clear  statement,  while  his  strong,  simple  style  gives  to  them  a  very 
unusual  attraction."  . 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUQHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

zi  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 
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WONDERFULLY   IMPROVED   FOR   1884. 


The  Literary  Digest 

A  Weekly  Review  0/  the  Thought  ana  Life  0/  the  ESwtire  Waria  s 

THB   RELIGIOUS   WORLD,  THB   SCIENTIFIC    WORLD, 

THE   LITERARY    WORLD,  THEAINDUSTRIAL    WORLD. 

THE    POLITICAL   WORLD,  THB    COMRIERCIAL    WORLD, 

ART,    MUSIC,    THB    DRAMA,    ETC.,    ETC. 


^^  It  is  called  **The  Prince  of  Weeklies,"  and  is  found  by  its  subscribers  to  be 
indispensable  as  enabling  them  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge.  It  is  a  necessity  for  all  who  have  neither  the  time  to  read  all  the  best 
periodicals  in  the  world,  nor  the  money  to  spare  to  purchase  them. 

IT    IS    LARQBJLY    ILLUSTRATED. 

IT    SEE.ECTS,   CONDENSES,    TRANSLATES, 

each  week,  the  best  articles  from  the  leading  magazines,  journals,  and  reviews  of 
the  world.  Its  cosmopolitan  Chronicle  of  Current  Events  each  week  can  be  cut  out 
and  filed  for  ready  reference  any  time. 

The  subscription  price  of  ''The  Literary  Digest"  is 

$3.00   Per  Year;  Single  Copies,  10  Cents. 

Three  annual  subsoriptions  for  "  The  Literary  Digest  **  will  be  given  for  $0.00,  provided 
that  not  more  than  one  of  them  be  an  old  subscriber,  and  that  all  are  paid  for  together. 

'*  The  Homiletio  Review "  and  **  The  Literary  Digest,"  one  jrear,  to  any  forthcoming 
lubscriber,  will  be  given  for  $5.00,  provided  both  periodicals  are  subscribed  for  at  the 
fame  time.** 

New  Features  for  1894— Largely  II lusti-ated— Treatment  of  Subjects  of  Pres- 
ent Interest — European  Affairs  Treat«*a  Fully  by  an  Expert — The  Science  Department 
Edited  by  a  Scientist  of  Distinction — A  Legal  Column — A  Financial  Column — A 
Chess  Column — A  Humorous  Column — Etc.,  Etc.— Besides  the  Usual  Review  of  the 
World  of  Literature  in  Condensation  from  the  Leading  Magazines  and  Periodicals  of 
the  World,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


BlslKop  nautlagton   (Episoop&l):    *'Ex- 
teosirely  iDteresiinfc  »ud  userui.*^ 
Bx-Senator  (U.  8.)  John  G.  InsalUs 

**  ADolishes  proTinoialism.  .  .  .  Eal»r^eai  InteilU 
gence." 

I¥eii4ell  Prime,  D.D.,  New  York:  ''  Ex- 
tremely useful." 

Oliver  l¥endell  nolmes  1  **  It  supplies  a 
waDt  wbioh  is  felt  alike  by  professional  scnolars 
and  common  readers." 

Tlie  OlirUtlaii  Inquirer,  New  York: 
**  *  Tbe  Literary  Difcest '  taKes  a  dozen  pares  of  a 
*  ponderous  review  ^  and  puts  tbe  pith  and  mar- 
row in  a  coherent  and  oomprebensire  column. 
It  in  an  admirable  publication." 

Olirlatlaii  Leader.  Bostnn,  Mass. :  *^  If,  on 
his  loneiy  island,  tbe  solitary  Selkirk  could  bare 
bad  tbis  weekly  'Digest,^  and  tbis  alone,  be 
would  taave  be<>n  better  informed  in  regard  to 
current  tbouebt  and  events  than  are  men  wbo 
roam  at  will  in  vast  readinfc  rooms." 

The  riilcago  neralds  "*The  Literary 
DigeBt  covers  a  wide  field,  and  deals  with  the  polit- 
ical, Boclolo|ricaI,  edncalional,  literary,  artistic,  re- 
ligions, scientific,  philosophical,  and  every  other  de- 
partment of  life.  It  Is  a  comprehensive  snd  dienificd 
summing  up  of  all  the  questions  of  the  world/* 


f  Rev.  Dr.  Babcock,  Baltimore,  Md. : 
**  Fuller  realizes  ihan  ever  before  literary  om- 
niscience  and  omnipresence." 

U.i^.  Senator  DVlUlam  P.  Frye:  "'The 
Literary  Digest'  will  atford  Immense  aasistanoe 
to  tbe  scholars  of  the  country." 

Kev.  J.  L.  Howard,  Lakewood,  N.- J.: 
"*Tbe  Literary  Digest*  is  inraluable  and^on- 
aporoacbable." 

Joalali  Strong,  D.D.,  8ec*y  IBvaoflrelioal 
Alliance:  *  indispensable  to  every  student  of 
tbe  limes." 

Otto  Brlekaon,  Attorney-at-Law,  Buffalo. 
N.  v.:  "One  year's  subscription  isaunireraity 
education  in  itself.*^ 

A.  A.  Clapp,  D.D.,  Editor  OonortoaU(m- 
alitt^  Boston  :  **  1  am  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
valuable  matter— religious,  literary,  scientific, 
'political,  social,  and  no  end  of  otber  sorts — ooai- 
pressed  into  its  pages/' 

Tbe  Hoaaton  (Texas)  Dally  Poat: 
" '  The  Litersry  Digest '  has  recently  made  many  im- 

Erovements,  and  is  filling  an  enviable  position  as  the 
asy  man's  best  friend.  Its  selections  and  condensa- 
tions cover  all  the  leading  issues  of  the  day,  and  put 
the  longest  magazine  srticlee  into  such  shape  thai 
they  can  be  reakd  and  mastered  in  a  few  moments.** 
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Missionary  Review  of  the  World 

Editor-m-Chief,  ARTHUR  T.  PIERSON,  D.D. 

Associate  Editors:  J.  T.  Oraoey,  D.D.,  President  of  the  *< International  Missionary 

Union,**  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

Rbv.  D.  L.  Leonard,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Managing  Editor,  D.  L.  Pierson,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Baoh  number  oontains  80  lar|?e  ootavo  pages,  the  12^  monthly  numbers  making,  at  end 
of  each  year,  an  imperial  volume  of  nearly  1,000  pages.  Subscription,  $2100  per  year ; 
specimen  copy,  25  oenta 

Each  number  oontains  sections  as  follows :  I.  Literature  of  Missions ;  II.  International 
Department,  edited  by  J.  T.  Graoey,  D.D.;  III.  Department  of  Christian  Endeavor,  by 
Prof.  Amos  R.  Wells ;  IV.  Editorial  Department,  by  the  Editor-in  Chief ;  V.  Monthly 
Concert  of  Missions;  VI.  General  Missionary  Intelligence,  by  Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard. 

Broad  in  its  outlook,  hampered  by  no  denominational  or  national  lines,  embracing  all, 
it  seeks  to  bind  the  Brotherhood  of  Christians  together  in  the  one  great  work  of  evangeliz- 
ing the  world.  It  has  the  cordial  endorsement  of  the  leading  Pastors  of  all  denominations, 
and  of  Secretaries  of  missionary  societies  in  all  lands. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Rev.  Jo»iah  Stronr.  T>.D..  Bible  H'^owe,  New  York  City ;  Rev.  Cyras  Hamlin,  D.D.,  Lexington,  Maea.; 
Rev.  James  Johnston,  F.S.b.,  London,  Bng.;  Rev.  John  G.  Paton,  D.D.,  New  Hebrides ;  James  B.  Mathie- 
8on,  Esq.,  London,  England ;  Rev.  H  Grattan.  Gainness,  Harley  House.  London  England :  Hev.  J.  H.  W. 
Stuckenoerg,  D.D.,  Berlin,  Germany ;  Rev.  J.  Murray  Mitchell,  LL.D.,  Nice,  Prance;  Rev.  J.  P.  Wlgstone, 
Linares,  Spain ;  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Tavlor,  China ;  Rev.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  D.D.,M.D.,Madanapalll.  India; 
Rev.  T.  J.  Scott,  D.D.,  Bareilly,  India :  Rev.  J.  L.  Phillips,  M.D.,  Calcutta,  India;  Rev.  Alonzo  Bunker, 
D.D.,  Tonngoo,  Burma;  Rev.  George  William  Knox,  D.D.,  Tokyo,  Japan;  Rev.  Frederick  S.  Curtis,  Hiro- 
shima, Japan;  Rev.  Horace  G.  Underwood.  B.D.,  Seoul,  Korea;  Rev.  John  H.  Shedd,  D.D.,  Oroomia, 
Persia;  Rev.  H.  fl.  Jessup,  D.D..  Beirut,  Syria;  Rev.  David  Baron,  Jerusalem,  Palestine;  Rev.  A.  L.  Long, 
B.D.,  Robert  College,  Constantinople.  Turkey ;  Rev.  N.  Hardlngham  Patrick,  Tangier,  Morocco;  Rev. 
George  W.  Chamberlain,  D.D.^  Bahia,  Brazil ;  Rev.  James  Douglass,  London,  England. 


**  *  The  Miiutionary  Review  of  ths  World^  has  ita  circulcUion  both  in  America  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  only  complete  current  review  of  missionary  operations  and  missionary 
prMems  in  connection  toith  aU  Protestant  agencies  all  the  world  over.^^ — Thb  Rook,  London. 

A  Eitbrary  of  Mif  f ionary  Intelligenoe  for  •S.ftO. 

The  bound  volume  of  Thb  Missionary  Rbyibw  of  the  World  for  1883  is  ready.  Its  Index, 
occupying  ten  large,  ootavo  pages,  reveals  a  mass  of  intelligence  and  general  information  and 
Interesting  reading  matter  concerning  missionary  enterprise  of  1898,  such  as  can  not  elsewhere  be 
found.  The  volume,  containing  nearly  1.000  pages,  bound  in  handsome,  stout  cloth,  will  be  sent, 
carriage  free,  on  receipt  of  price,  $2.60. 

The  bound  volumes  for  1888,  li$89, 1800, 1891,  and  1892  may  also  be  had.  Price,  free  delivery.  $2.50, 
single  vol.;  two  vols.,  $1.50 ;  four  vols  fqr$7.25;  or  five  volumes  and  a  year's  subscription,  $11.00, 
carriage  free.  

FUIK  &  WiGRiLLS  COIPAMT,  Pnblishers,  18  and  20  Astor  Place,  Hew  York. 

Have  You  Seen  Our  New  Hymnal  ? 

**It  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  every  Christian  congregation/* — The  Baptist, 
•Baltimore. 

•* It  will  be  welcomed  and  extensively  used,  we  predict,  by  churches  of  every 
denomination." — The  Northwestern  Congregaiionaliat,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

*A  returnable  copy  will  be  sent  free  and  postpaid,  on  application,  to  any 
pastor  or  music  committee,  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction. 
See  fuller  particulars  on  pages  113  and  114. 
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Are    You  Accurately  Posted 

On  the  progress  of  the  great  TEMPERANCE  REFORM, 
PROHIBITION  NEWS  AND  ARGUMENT,  etc.  You 
will  be  if  you  read 

"The  Voice." 


Forty-eight  CoIumDs  Each  Week,  Full  of  Matter  of  Interest  to  All. 

With  Cartoons  by  Baron  de  Grimm,  Illustrating  Allied  Topics. 

ITS   CONTENTS   TOLD    BY  OTHERS. 

Tbe  Soothivest  (a  llqnor  paper):   *''The  Voice'  is  the  most  dangeroat  Prohibition  paper 
pablished  in  this  coantry." 

Religious  Telescope,  Hartford:  "'The  Voice'  is  the  keenest  and  most  consistent  temper- 
ance and  Prohibition  paper  ever  published/' 

Samoel  Gompers :  " '  The  Voice '  is  presenting  the  most  reliable  labor  news  obuinable  in 
New  York  City." 

I.  H.  Seelye,  President  Amherst  College:  "'The  Voice*  is  invaluable  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  current  temperance  movement/' 

Bx-Jodffe  Noah  Davis :  "  It  is  conducted  with  remarkable  energy  and  ability,  and  its  weekly 
collations  of  statistical  temperance  Information  liave  never  been  surpassed." 


Published  Every  Thursday.   Subscription,  One  Dollar  per  Year. 
Address  Publishers  "  THE  VOICE,"  18-20  Astor  Place,  New  York, 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVORERS  NEED  THIS  BOOK! 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  PRAYER  MEETINGS; 

HO^\^   TO    CONDUCT   THEM. 
By  REV.  r.  P..  CU^RK, 

Pastor  Phillip's  Ohuroh,  Bostoxx,  Poonder  and  Originator  of  the 
80CIKTY    OP    CmriSXIABI    JBINDHAVOR. 

Cloth,  I21110,  167  pp.   Price.  75  Cents,  Post-Free. 

Valuable  manuals  cooccrDing  the  conduct  of  the  f^eneral  prayer-meeting  are  namerous,  bnt 
comparatively  little  has  been  written  regarding  Its  smaller  brother^— the  **  Young  TV^pfe^s 
Prayer-Meeting."  The  recent  rapid  growth  of  religious  organizations  for  Young  People  make 
such  a  work  as  this  very  desirable  and  valuable.  These  chapters  are  the  outgrowth  of  experi- 
ence and  pei-sonal  effort.  The  plans  suggested  have  all  been  successfully  tried.  Rev.  Mr. 
Clarlc  has  given  the  results  of  a  very  wide  and  long  experience,  and  Is,  therefore,  first  of  all, 
practical  In  his  suggestions.  The  topics  given  have  been  ideeUd  with  care  from  thousands  of 
lists  prepared  by  or  for  young  people.  They  have  all  been  In  use.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend this  book  as  one  of  great  Importance  In  the  conduct  of  tbe  Young  People's  Meetings. 
Pastors  would  do  well  to  secure  this  book  if  for  n^  other  purpose  than  to  loan  or  give  It  to  ttiose 
in  whose  bebalf  these  meetings  are  held. 

^  Methodist  Rbcobdeb,  Pittsburoh,  says : 

*^  This  is  a  good  book,  and  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  In  regard  to  the  beet  method 
of  conducting  prayer-meetings,  especially  for  young  people. 

"  lU  cJiapters  are  the  outgrowth  qf  personal  experience  and  effort.  The  plans  suggested  have  beet^ 
carefuiUy  tried.     The  volume  gives  the  result  of  wide  experience." 

^ir  All  Denotninations  "Write  Alike  in  Its  Cotntnendation. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  1 8-20  Astor  Place,  New  York. 
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Our  Clubbing  Rates. 


Btgular  Club 

Bate.  Mate. 

The  Voice  with  The  Literary  Digest,  1  year, $4.00  98*50 

The  Voice  with  The  Homiletic  Review,  1  year,         .       -       -       -  4.0O  8.50 

The  Voice  with  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  1  year,     -  8.00  2.50 

The  Voice  with  both  the  above-named  Reviews,  1  year,     -       -       -  6.00  5.00 

The  Voice  with  The  Literary  Digest  and  both  Reviews,  1  year,    -  9.00  7 ,60 

The  Voice  with  The  Missionary  Review  op  the  World  and  The 

Literary  Digest,  1  year,         -       - 6.00  6.00 

The  Voice  with  The  Literary  Digest  and  The  Homiletic  Review, 

1  year, 7.00  6.00 

The  Homiletic  Review  with  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World, 

1  year, 5.00  4.00 

The  Homiletic  Review  with  The  Literary  Digest,  1  year,      -       -  6.00  5.00 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  with  The  Literary  Digest, 

1  year, 5.00  4.60 

The  Literary  Digest  with  The  Homiletic  Review  and  The  Mis- 
sionary Review  of  the  World,  1  year, 8.00  6.50 


The  Voice  :  Five  new  annual  subscriptions  or  more,  80  cents  each  (regular  rate, 
$1.00  each);  or  a  club  of  five,  two  of  which  may  be  renewals,  will  be  received  at  $4.50. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  :  Two  new  annual  subscriptions,  $8.50; 
three  new  subscriptions,  $5.00;  10  or  more  new  subscriptions,  $1.50  each  (regular  rate, 
$2.00  each) ;  or  five  subscriptions,  two  of  which  may  be  renewals,  will  be  given  for 

$8.00. 

The  Literary  Digest:  Three  annual  subscriptions,  $6.00,  provided  that  not  more 
than  one  of  them  be  from  an  old  subscriber,  i,  e.,  one  already  on  its  subscription  list 
(regular  rate,  $8.00  each). 

The  Homiletic  Review  :  Three  annual  subscriptions,  $6.75,  provided  that  not 
more  than  one  of  them  be  from  an  old  subscriber,  i.  e.,  one  already  on  its  subscription 
list  (regular  rate,  $3.00  each,  or  $2.50  to  clergymen  and  theological  students,  if  paid 
in  advance). 


The  above-named  club-rates  do  not  include  premiumi  at  any  time  ofifered 
either  to  new  or  old  subscribers. 


FUNK&WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  1 8-20 Astor Place,  NewYork. 
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Our  Special  Removal  Sale. 


The  lease  of  our  present  premises  is  nearing  expiration,  and  we  are  soou 
to  remove  to  other  quarters,  where  all  departments  of  our  business  can  be 
housed  in  one  building.  We  have  but  a  limited  quantity  left  of  the  desirable 
books  named  below,  which  we  do  not  propose  to  carry  with  us.  We  will, 
therefore,  close  these  out  at  special  bargain  prices  to  our  patrons.  In  ordering 
it  will  be  better  to  name  first  and  second  choice^  covering  similar  amounts, 
so  that  in  case  none  remain  of  first  choice  the  second  may  be  had.  In  cases 
where  remittances  are  received  late  and  the  books  ordered  are  already  sold, 
the  money  will  be  returnable.     By  ordering  at  once  disappointment  may  be 

^^0^^^^'  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANr, 

18  and  20  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

Regular   SpeeUU 
moe,       Pric4. 
Platform  Echoes.    John  B.  Gk>ugk*8  last  and  best  book.   Royal 

octavo,  copiously  and  superbly  illustrated.    Cloth,  630  pp.,  -   -     $8.50     9S*M 

It  ooDtains  a  full  and  authentic  history  at  Mr.  Gou^h*s  eventful 
life,  career,  and  death,  writt<*n  expressly  for  it  by  Lyman  Abbott, 
D.D.  This  supplements  Mr.  Gk>ugh*s  richest  legacy  to  toe  world.  In 
this  book  he  has  given  his  best  thouehts,  his  most  touching  tales,  his 
most  stirring  anecdotes  and  incidents,  his  most  telling  stories  of 
deepest  pathos  and  keenest  humor,  together  with  manifold  experi- 
ences and  personal  reminiscences  never  before  pubUshed. 

Genesis  With  a  Taimiidio  Commenlary.    By  Paul  Isaac 

Hershon.    8vo,  cloth,  681  pp., 3.00        tJM 

John    Liiiie,  HM.f  on  the  Theisaionianf.    8vo,  cloth, 

585  pp., 3.00        IJM 

A  Practical  Commentary  on  the  First  Eplilies  of 
Peter.  With  Illustrative  Notes  and  Indices.  Leighton.  3 
vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  790  pp.,  complete,       -       -  ^     -       -       -      -        5.00       3.00 

niy  Story  of  the  War.  Four  rears  personal  experience  as  nurse 
in  the  Union  Array.  8vo,  cloth,  TOO  pp.,  with  steel  portrait 
By  Mary  A.  Livermore,    --. -         8.50        9.M 

History  of  Parttans  and  Pilgrim  Fathers.    Stowell  and 

Wilson.    8vo,  cloth,  508  pp., 1.75        1.0# 

EiQX  niundl.  A  Series  of  Studies  in  the  Religion  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. 13nio,  cloth,  gilt  top,  441  pp.  Edited  by  Chas.  Oore,  M.  A. 
Cloth, 1.75        1.00 

Flashes  ffe*om  the  Welsh  Pulpit.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Gwynoro 
Davies.  With  an  Introductory  paper  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Edwards, 
Principal  of  University  College  of  Wales.  In  this  series  of 
**  flashes,"  from  over  sixty  of  the  best  Welsh  preachers,  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Welsh  Pulpit  are  well  brought 
to  view.    13mo,  clotti,  852  pp., L50       1.0# 

The  Progress  of  Doetrlne  in   the  New  Testament. 

Considered  in  8  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  University  of 

Oxford.  By  Rev.  D.  Bernard,  M.  A.    12mo,  cloth,  258  pp.,  -     -  1.25         .79 
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Begylar    Sptciat 

Reasonable  Apprehefiiions   and   Reasturing  Hint*. 

Beings  papers  designed  to  attract  attention  to  the  nature  of  mod- 
ern unbelief,  and  to  meet  some  of  its  fundamental  assumptions. 
By  Rev.  Henry  Footman^  M.A.     12mo,  cloth,  178  pp.,    -  -       $1.00    $  .60 

Selections  frouk  Sermons  Delivered  In  the  €alliedral 
at  Florence^  Etc.,  by  Padre  Agostlno  da  IMonie- 
feltro,    12mo,  board,  in  3  vols.,  840  pp.  together,  complete,  -         1.00     -    .60 

Hold  the  Fort;  or,  Alcohol  In  the  Sick  Roo.iit.  Prac- 
tical Suggestions  for  Abstainers.  By  Mary  PryorHacK.  12mo, 
cloth,  loa  pp.,  -  -  -         ,  -  -  -  -  ,50         .95 

The  Pastor's  Record*  By  Rev.  T.  Wylie.  For  study,  work, 
appointments,  and  choir  for  one  year.  On  every  right-hand 
page  blank  spaces  are  left  for  memoranda  in  regard  to  Sunday 
morning  and  evening  service:  (1)  Hymns  or  Psalms  to  be  used. 
(2)  The  Portion  of  Scripture  Read.  (8)  Text.  (4)  Special  Hymn 
for  (Jommuhion.  (5)  Notices  to  be  read  Irom  the  pulpit.  (6) 
Object  of  Collection.  (7)  Special  Hymn  for  Baptism.  (8)  Slip 
to  be  torn  off  for  organist,  giving  hymns  to  be  sung.  13mo, 
120  pp.    Leather,        -       .       .  , 1.00         .7Q 

Same,  in  Cloth. -         -  .75         .50 

Same,  in  Paper, .50         JM 

Some  Thoughts  on  Moderation.  By  Axel  Oustafson, 
author  of  **The  Drink  Problem"  and  "The  Foundation  of 
Death."    12mo,  87  pp.,  cloth, .40         .80 

lilttle  Bessie.  By  Rev.  George  H.  Smyth.  The  sketch  of  a 
beautiful  character  and  the  sickness  and  death  of  a  child  ten 
years  old.    12mo,  157  pp.,  cloth, .50         .30 

Christmas  Books.  By  Charles  Dickens,  with  illustrations. 
Contents  :  A  Christmas  Carol ;  The  Cricket  of  the  Hearth  ;  The 
Chimes;  The  Battle  of  Life;  The  Haunted  Man.  8vo,  270  pp., 
cloth, .75         .ftO 

The  Gospel  Faith.  By  John  Leigh  ton,  D.D.  An  exhaustive 
scientific  treatise  of  this  fundamental  theme  of  theGk>8pe].  12mo, 
180  pp.,  cloth, -  .75         .60 

Poems  of  Marietta  Holley  (Josiah  Allen's  Wife).  A  charm- 
ing volume  of  poetry,  illustrated  by  W.  Hamilton  Gibson  and 
other  artists.    Square  12mo,  216  pp.,  cloth,         -       -       -       -         3.00        1.40 

Seed;  IVumher  One  Hard.  Six  speeches  by  John  G.  Woolley. 
Introduction  by  Frances  E.  Willard  and  Lady  Henry  Somerset. 
12mo,  157  pp.,  cloth, 1.00  .70 

The  Pastor's  Readjr-Referenee  Reeord.  By  Rev.  Wil- 
liam D.  Grant.  A  record  of  Sunday  services,  etc.,  for  fifty  years. 
Large  4to,  over  100  pp.,  cloth, 1.50        l.OO 

In  Darkest  England  and  the  Wa^  Out.    Bv  Gen.  Wil- 

liun  Booth.    Authorized  American  Edition.    8vo,  826  pp.,  cloth,        1.00         .50 

Extra  Ctoth  Edition. 1.50  .75 

Nohodjr  Knoi¥S.  By  A  Nobody.  A  treatise  on  applied  Chris- 
tianity under  the  guise  of  fiction.    12mo,  290  pp.,  cloth       -       -        1.25         .60 

Oeorne  Eliot's  Poetry  and   Other  Studies.     By  Rose 

Elizabeth  Cleveland.    Square  12mo,  105  pp.,  cloth,      ...        1.25       1.00 

Illustrated  edition, 2.00       l.M 

Gilt, 2.50       1.50 

(OVER) 
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Jieffular    Sptdai 
liiee.      Pric€. 
Hetapbort  of  the  Gospel.    By  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.,  author 
of  Synoptical  Lectures  on  the  books  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and 
"TheSpeecheeof  the  Holy  Apostles.'*    12mo,  374  pp.,  cloth,     -      $1.60      9.90 

Hindu  Phllofophy.   B^  Ram  Chandra  Bose.   The  six  orthodox 

systems  popularly  explamed.    12mo,  420  pp.,  cloth,     -       .       -        1.50       1»9^ 

The  Book  of  Revelatlonf.    By  Israel  P.  Warren,  D.D.    An 
exposition  based  on  the  principles  of  Prof.  Stuart*s  Conmientary, 
and  designed  to  familiarize  those  principles  to  the  minds  of  non- 
*  professional  readers.     12mo,  880  pp.,  cloth, 1.00  ••^ 

Jepus  In  the  Tedas.  The  testimony  of  Hindu  Scripture  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  rudiments  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  a  native 
Indian  missionary.    12mo,  61  pp.,  leatherette,      ....  ,85         .3^ 

Stndles  In  Toung  EiffD.  By  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  LL.D. 
A  series  of  word-pictures  and  practical  papers.  12mo,  254  pp., 
cloth, -         1.25         .%^ 

Around  the  Tea-Table.  By  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  D.D:  A 
series  of  talks  about  home  and  every-day  matters.  12mo,  504 
pp.,  cloth, 1.50       1.0^ 

The  Will  Power;  Its  Range  In  Aetlon.  By  J.  Milner 
Fothergill,  M.D.,  author  of  the  *'  Maintenance  of  Health  **  and 
**  Animal  Physiology  for  Schools."  Covers  carefully  the  subject 
of  the  will  in  its  relation  to  inherited  character,  self -culture,  en- 
vironment, disease,  etc.    12mo,  192  pp.,  cloth,      ....         1.00         .Oft* 

The  Divine  Rod  and  Staff  In  the  Talley  of  Beath. 

By  Rev.  J.  M.  Anspach.  A  volume  of  consolatory  essays,  par- 
ticularly applicable  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  tiie  dying,  and  for 
the  house  of  mourning.    12mo,  281  pp.,  cloth,      -       -       -       -         1.00         .7^ 

Eaftern  Proverbs   and  Emblems.     By  Rev.  E.  J.  Long, 

member  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.    870,  294  pp.,  cloth,        -         1.00         .6^ 

Humanles.    By  John  Staples  White.    Comments,  aphorisms  and 

12mo,  250  pp.,  cloth, 1.00         .7# 


The  Mormon  Puzzle.   By  Rev.  R.  W.  Beers.    '<A  reasonable, 

Practical,  and  suggestive  discussion  of  the  problem.'* — Critic, 
L  r.     12mo,  195  pp.,  cloth,  -  -  -  -  -  .75         JK^ 

Epie  of  Saul.  By  Prof.  W.  C.  Wilkinson.  D.D.  A  study  of  the 
struggle  of  Judaism  agaiDst  the  innovation  of  Christianity,  and 
a  keen  analysis  of  Hebi*ew  Conservatism  and  of  the  popular 
sentiment  aroused  against  the  Messiah.    8 vo,  890  pp.,  cloth,    -         2.50        1.7^ 

Heroes  and  Holidays.  By  W.  F.  Crafts,  A.M.  Short  illus- 
trated lectures  to  boys  and  girls.  By  twenty-one  preachers  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.    12mo,  474  pp.,  cloth,      -         1.25         .7^ 

Cyelopedla    of    Temperanee    and     Prohibition.     A 

work  of  great  value  to  students,  sneakers,  writers,  editors,  and 

the  public  generally.    8vo,  ^71  double-column  pp.,  paper,  -       -        2.00        1.0^ 

The  €omlng  of  the  I^ord.  By  Rev.  John  C.  Rankin,  D.D. 
**The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  give  in  brief,  simple,  and  positive 
form  what  is  conceded  to  be  the  clear,  didactic  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament,  touching  the  whole  subject  of  our  Lord*8 
coming."    12mo,  83  pp..  cloth, ,75         .50 

Studies  in  the  Book  of  Rlark.    B.v  D.  C.  Hughes.     For 

teachers,  pastors,  and  parents.    8vo,  324  pp.,  cloth,        -  -         1.25         .75 
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Regular    Special 
FHce.      Price, 
Final  Science;  or,  Spiritual  Materialism.  <' Without  yield- 
ing his  apparent  confidence  in  his  theory,  he  runs  himself  at 
every  point  into  the  ground.     The  satire  is  well  and  ably 
managed."— Z«w'«ifera/d.    12mo,  194  pp ,  cloth,      -       -       -      $  .75     $.50 

New  Eiiff  ht  on  Mormonlfm.  By  Ellen  E.  Dickinson.  A  brief 
and  succinct  history  of  this  stupendous  delusion.  With  intro- 
duction by  the  late  Thurlow  Weed.    12mo,  270  pp.,  cloth,  -       -         1.00         .70 

Teachers'  Edition  €»f  the  New  Testament.  The  text  of 
the  versions  of  1611  and  1881  are  given  in  parallel  columns  with 
an  appendix  of  helps  to  the  study  of  the  ^ew  Testament.  8vo, 
865  pp.,  cloth, 1.50        1.00 

liifc  and   Thoughts   of  John    Foster.     By  Rev.  W.  W. 

Everts,  D.D.    8vo,  207  pp.,  cloth, 1.00         .70 

Lothair.    By  the  Rt.  Hon.  B.  D'Israeli.    8vo,  251  pp.,  cloth,  -       -         1.00         .65 

The  Jewish  Altar.    By  Rev.  John  Leighton,  D.D.    12mo,  127 

pp.,  cloth, .75         .ftO 

The  Birthday  Boole.  By  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D.  Selec- 
tions from  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Deems,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Strangers,  New  York.    82mo,  418  pp.,  cloth,         -         1.00         .60 

HiHtory  of  English  Bihie  Translation.  By  Thomas 
Conant,  D.D.,  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Com- 
mittee, and  translator  for  the  American  Union  Edition  of  the 
Scriptures.    8vo,  296  pp.,  cloth, 1.00    '     .65 

Calvary  Puipit ;  or.  Christ  and  Him  Crucified.  A  vol- 
ume of  sermons  by  Rev.  R.  8.  McArlhur,  D.D.  12nio,  294  pp., 
cloth, 1.00         .65 

Poperjr.  By  Joseph  S.  Van  Dyke.  **  It  is  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  principles  and  facts  bearing  on  the  controveray  with  the 
Papal  Church."— Jd8ep/i  r.  Dwryea.    8 vo,  304  pp. ,  cloth,    -      -         1.00         .65 

Seven  Churches  of  Asia.    By  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.    A 

treatise  on  worldliness  in  the  Church.    16mo,  168  pp.,  cloth,    -  .76         .50 

Companion  to  the  RcTised  Old  Testament.  By  Talbot 
W.  Chambers,  D.D.  Shows  the  leading  changes  maoe  by  the 
revisers  and  the  reasons  for  maki  ng  them.    12mo,  269  pp. ,  cloth,  1.00         .70 

8erm€»n«  in  Songs.    By  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.D.    12mo,  322 

pp.,  cloth. 1.25         .§0 

Shalcespeare's  Plays.  A  photographic  facsimile  of  the  Fa- 
mous Fir:>t  Folio  edition,  A.  D.  1623.    Crown  8vo,  427  pp.,  cloth,         2.60        l.OO 

The  Empire  State.  By  Benson  J.  Lossing,  LL.D.  A  com- 
pendiouM  history  of  the  commonwealth  of  New  York.  Illus- 
trated by  facsimiles  of  335  pen  and  ink  drawings  by  H.  Rosa. 

Octavo,  638  pp.,  cloth, 6.00       3.36 

Same  in  sheep  binding, 6.50       4.tl6 

Christian  Ministry.  By  William  Lefroy,  D.D.  A  contribution 
to  pastoml  theology  treating  of  the  constitution,  nature,  and 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry.    8vo,  583  pp.,  cloth,         -         -         8.00       3.00 

Commentary  on  Exodus.    By  James  G.  Murphy,  D.D.    Crit- 
ical and  exegetical  with  a  new  translation.    282  pp.,  cloth,  -   -        1.50        l.OO 
Same  in  paper,  2  vols., -        1.00  .66 

Lectures  on  Zachariah.    By  the  Rev.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D. 

16mo,  433  pp.,  cloth,        .       -       -  .         .       .       .  .         1.50         .oo 
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Brief,  Pointed  Extracts 

FROM  REVIEWS  AND  OPINIONS 

OF  VOLUME   I.  OF  THE 

Standard  Dictionary 


The  Iowa  State  Register,  Dec.  29, 18^)3: 

**  The  new  dictionary  marks  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  languages." 

The  Publio  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  Dec.  28, 1898: 

**  ,  ,  .  The  Standard  Dictionary  is  a  handsome  affair  in  every  detaiL" 

The  CmCAOO  Herald,  Dec.  81. 1808: 

**  .  .  .  The  scope  of  this  book  appears  indeed  to  be  unlimited  and  inexhaustibla'* 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  Jan.  1, 1894: 

**  Every  promise  made  by  the  publishers  has  been  fully  redeemed.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
grand  work." 

The  Daily  Courant.  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan- 1, 1894: 

*'  For  daily  use,  it  nas  decided  advantages  over  its  rivals.  It  is  the  beet  people*s  dictionary 
that  has  yet  appeared." 

The  St.-  Louis  Comherob  Bxtllbtin,  Jan.  1, 1894: 

*'  ...  It  is  a  work  which  will  rapidly  make  its  way  to  the  front,  and  become  an 
unchallenged  standard." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  New  York,  Jan.  5, 1894: 
'<  .  .  .  Bears  evidence  of  careful,  conscientious  work  of  the  highest  order." 

Professor  N.  8.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  University: 

'*!  am  sure  that  it  will  remain  an  enduring  monument  to  its  publishers,  and  believe  that 
it  will  come  into  general  use  in  this  community." 

The  National  Economist,  Jan.  6. 1894: 

'*  .  .  .  It  will  be  found  indeed  a  standard  dictionary  of  the  English  languaga  .  .  .  It  ia 
the  fullest  and  most  complete  dictionary  which  has  yet  been  published." 

Th^b  Detroit  Journal,  Dec.  29, 1893: 

'*  ...  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  at  the  outset  that  It  is  a  magnificent  work  and  is 
destined  to  be  greeted  with  great  favor.    It  embodies  many  new  prindpTee  in  lexicography." 

The  Kichmond  Dispatch,  Dec.  81, 1898: 

<*  .  .  .  The  work  is  a  great  one  .  .  .  has  no  equal  .  .  .  Public  libraries,  j  literary  men, 
professors,  teachers,  and  all  others  who  aspire  to  be  well  informed,  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  work." 
The  New  York  Recorder,  Dec.  81, 1893: 

<'  .  .  .  An  admirable  book,  planned  with  judgment  and  full  recognition  of  ezistinK 
needs,  its  ^^eral  definitions  concise  and  satisfactory  and  its  special  features  worthy  oi 
commendation." 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  Dec.  81, 1898: 

**  .  .  .  A  truly  splendid  addition  to  the  pictorial  lexicography  of  the  day.  Hardly  does 
the  superb  six-volume  Century  Dictionary  equal  in  illustration  the  photog^vure  and  colored 
work  in  this  one." 

The  Brooklyn  Times,  Jan.  6,  1894: 

<<  .  .  .  A  stout  volume^  handsomely  bound,  and  in  every  typographical  matter  a  credit  to 
the  publishers  and  their  skilled  artisans.  .  .  .  The  newspaper  man  who  may  use  the  dictionary 
will  feel  that  there  is  solid  ground  under  his  feet.  ..." 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Jan.  8, 1894: 

**  .  .  .  This  dictionary  is  a  great  work— scholarlv.  elaborate,  condensed,  comprehensive 
and  exact  ...  a  large  outlay  has  preceded  the  publication,  and  large  returns  should  be 
the  reward." 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plaindealer,  Dec.  81, 1893: 

**  .  .  .  The  Standard  covers  a  wide  field  hitherto  jbut  partly  occupied.  The  principle  on 
which  it  is  based  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  important  features  have  been  introduced  that  are 
found  in  combination  in  no  other  dictionary." 
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The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Evxnino  Dispatoh,  Dec  80,  1808 : 

*^.  .  .  The  best  and  most  complete  ever  issued  to  the  English-speaking  race." 
The  Boston  Daily  Herald,  Dec.  81, 1898: 

*\  .  .  It  is  no  discredit  to  the  publishers  of  the  Century,  if  In  some  points  the  prolectors 
of  the  Standard  Dictionary  have  improved  upon  their  work.    It  (The  Standard]  will  find  its 
way  everywhere  by  its  abundant  and  original  merits." 
The  Prbsbytbblajt  Banner,  Pittsbursp,  Pa.: 

".  .  .  It  is  far  ia  advance  of  any  of  its  predecessors,  has  been  constructed  on  a  plan  that 
commends  itself  to  all  competent  judges,  ana  has  received  the  highest  praise  from  many  of  the 
most  noted  scholars  and  educators  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain." 
The  PrrTSBURO  Post,  Jan.  1, 1894 : 

"...  The  new  dictionary  is  what  may  be  called  the  fln-de-siede  dictionarv  of  the  dav.  .  . 
One  feature  of  the  work  is  the  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  in  color.    They  are  all  good, 
but  the  latter  are  works  of  art  which  would  be  worthy  of  preservation  outside  of  a  dictionary.^^ 
The  Boston  Daily  Traveller,  Jan.  6,  1894 : 

**  In  point  of  completeness  it  is  without  a  peer  in  our  language.  .  .  .  The  success  of  this 
Dictionary  is  already  assured.    The  results  show  that  no  pains  have  oeen  spared  to  make  it  not, 
as  the  editors  modestly  call  it,  *A  Standard  Dictionary,'  but '  The  Standard  Dictionary.* " 
The  New  York  Herald,  Jan.  7,  1894 : 

"  We  are  free  to  pronounce  it  the  most  complete  and  the  most  satisfactory  Dictionary  yet 
printed.    The  amount  of  detail  in  its  preparation  is  appalling  to  think  of .  .  .  .  Such  an  enter- 
prise does  credit  to  anv  business  firm,  and  we  have  the  strongest  belief  that  the  sale  of  the  work 
will  be  all  that  the  publishers  can  desire  " 
The  Hartford  Times,  Conn.,  Jan.  5, 1894: 

**.  .  .  It  is  indeed  a  splendid  and  an  invaluable  work.  .  .  .  The  vocabulary  is  extraor- 
dinarily rich  and  full,  notwithstanding  the  rigidly  exacting  rules  for  the  exclusion  of  useless 
words  and  phrases— far  exceeding  in  this  respect  the  vocabulary  of  either  Webster's  or  even  the 
Century.    It  surpasses  the  latter  in  words  under  A,  alone,  by  over  4,000." 
The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Dec.  81,  1898 : 

"  There  are  many  features  of  special  advantage  in  it  which  will  be  readily  recognised  by 
students  and  appreciated  by  the  puolic.  ...  In  almost  every  particular,  the  methods  of  other 
dictionaries  have  been  discarded  in  favor  of  original  processes  intended  to  simplify  the  general 
contents,  and  to  make  the  facilities  of  reference  easy  and  satisfactory." 
The  New  York  Observer,  Jan.  11.  1894 : 

**  The  undertaking  was  a  prodigious  one,  but  it  has  been  carried  out  in  the  enterprising 
spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived,  and  can  not  fail  to  secure  for  its  publishers  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  literary  men.  No  educational  institution  of  any  proportions^  and  no  scholar  of  any 
attainments  or  intentions  in  a  literary  direction,  ought  to  be  without  easy  access  to  this  great 
work.  .  .  .  We  recognize  in  the  Standard  a  memorable  example  of  the  very  best  form  of 
American  enterprise.  The  whole  country  is  indebted  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  for 
making  the  United  States  the  locoUe  of  such  a  fountain  of  philological  erumtion." 
Professor  William  C.  Wilkinson,  of  the  Chicago  University : 

**  An  examination  of  Volume  L  of  this  Dictionary  brought  me  under  the  influence  of  a 
great  enthusiasm  of  delight,  surprise,  and  admiration.  The  projectors  have,  I  think,  achieved 
a  magnificent,  a  monumental  success.  I  do  not  allow  the  mechanical  elegance  of  the  volume  to 
overpersuade  my  judgment  when  I  say  that,  sampling  here  and  there,  after  my  wont  with 
books,  I  find  the  contents  in  general  more  than  satisfying,  and  gratifying  in  a  very  nigh  degree. 
My  confident  impression  is  that  the  editors  of  this  work  are  producing  the  standard  ductionary, 
as  well  as  a  *  Standard  Dictionary.' " 
The  Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  8, 1894 : 

".  .  .  The  Standard  Dictionary  ol  the  Euglisn  Language  is  an  honest  and  thorough  piece 
of  work,  ...  a  recorder  as  w^l  as  a  law-giver,  and  it  is  an  authority  for  that  very  reason." 
The  Occidknt,  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  5,  1894 : 

**.  .  .  The  effect  of  the  painstaking  labor  of  so  many  of  the  most  eminent  English  scholars 
of  two  continents,  is  apparent  in  every  detail  of  the  volume  at  hand.    The  work  is  conserva- 

"' accurate,  and  philolog^cally  and  etymo- 
achievemeut  worthy  of  its  authors,  and. 
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OUR  SPECIAL  REDUCED  PRICES-BOOKS  FOR  THE 

InternalioBal  SeilayScliflol  Lessons  tor  Mi 

THE  PREACHERS*  HOMILETIC  COMMENTART  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAXENT. 

Vol.  Im  OuruD.    747  pp.    Vol.  II.,  ExoDiTt.    010  pp. 
'*Worth  Ita  weight  In  gold.**— JfewioAV  Herald,  Beaton. 


OetATOy  €lothr«    Special  Prle«,  per  Vol ame,  $2.3 6.    Oariiase  Free* 


METER'S  COMHENTART  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  HnvBiOB  A.  W.  Hcrss.  An  Amerioan  Edition,  with  Preface,  Notes,  and  Introdnction,  hj 
■erenkl  eminent  American  Scholars.  St.  Hatthbw,  501  pp.;  edited  by  George  B.  Crooks,  D.D.  St. 
Mabx,  St.  Lokb,  018  pp. ;  edited  by  H.  B.  Biddle,  D.D.    St.  Jomr,  588  pp. ;  edited  by  A.  0.  Kendrick,  D.D. 

^  Meyer  is  the  prince  of  exegetes.**— 3Vi25of  IF.  Ohamber$.  D.D.  **l[eyer  is  of  immense  Talue.** 
— 2%o«iaf  Armitage,  D.D.    **  Meyer  is  scholarly,  critical,  comprehensire.**— JJsrrfefc  Johnaon,  D.D. 


OctATo,  Cloilt*    Special  Price,  per  Tolame,  $2»ZS»    €arrlace  Free* 


PARKER'S   PEOPLE'S   BIBLE.    By  Josifh  Pabsbb,  D.D.,  of  London. 

VoI.L,OBKms,882pp.  Vol.II.,BxoDus,886pp.  VoL ZVin., Matthew, I.  VIL, 818 pp.  Vol.XIX.« 
Matthbw,  VU.-XXL,  884  pp.  Vol.  ZX.,  Matthew,  XXII.-XXVIIL,  881  pp.  Vol.  ZXI.,  MAU-Lmu, 
404  pp.    Vol.  ZXII.,  Jomr,  484  pp. 

"  Erery  pstssge  starts  a  train  of  copious  and  plctaresqne  saggestlons.**— 7^  Advanea,  Chicago.  "  Hints  aie 
glren  and  Ugtats  are  flashed  here  whloh  will  be  found  nowhere  else.**'-ih<^afo  ChrUUan  AdvocaU.  "  WUI  assist 
Bondsy^ohool  teachers  In  the  preparation  of  their  lessons  .  .  .  teachers  will  be  enabled  to  see  at  a  glance  how 
.  .  .••— JVsw  York  ChrUUan  Advocate.  

Octawo,  Olotb.    Special  Price,  per  Tolame,$l.St6.    Carriage  Free. 

The  Blakeslee  Graded  Lessons  for  the  Year,  also  The  International  Lessons,  beginning 
July,  1894,  will  be  on  the  Life  of  Christ.     One  of  the  Best  Helps  is 

TALKS  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  ABOUT  JESUS 

By  Dean  Stanley,  Dr.  McLeod,  Dr.  Oorwin,  Bishop  Coze,  Ber.  W.  Crafte,  Ber.  W.  W.  Newton* 
Buskin,  Josiah  Spiers,  Dr.  Codley,  Dr.  Wright,  Ber.  Mark  Quy  Pearse«  T.  B.  Bishop,  Ber.  J.  G.  Mer- 
rill,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  B.  T.  Vincent,  Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  Dr.  D.  D.  Bevans,  Dr.  Blohard  New- 
ton, Ber.  E.  P.  Hammond,  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  Dr.  John  Todd,  etc. 

Consistiag  of  Children's  Sermons  on  The  Life  of  Christ,  Chronologically  Arranged.    Edited 

by  R«v.  WiLBUB  P.  Crafts. 

The  Sundatf'Schoot  Timee^  Philadelphia,  says: 

**  They  furnish  a  good  opportunity  for  the  study  of  style,  method,  and  matter,  in  preaching  to 
children,  and  they  will  prore  more  helpful  to  those  who  are  teaching  the  little  folks.** 

12ino,  881  pp.    Olotb,  $1.50}  paper  covers,  50  cents,  poet  n^e« 
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SOME  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


BECENT  EXPLORATIONS  IN  BIBLE  LANDS.  A  new  Bible-class 
Textpbook.  By  T.  Nicol,  D.D.,  of  London.  12mo,  cloth  (flexible),  76  pp.,  with 
Map  and  Index.    Price,  50  cents,  post-free. 

Ths  Chaftbbs:  Introductory;  The  Monuments;  Exploration;  The  Chaldean  Oeneeit; 
Ohedorlaomer's  Campaign;  The  Enopire  of  the  Hittitee;  Egypt  Before  the  Oppression;  The 
Exodus  and  Its  Route;  Israel  in  the  Desert;  Canaan  in  the  Tel-el- Amama  Tablets;  The  East  of 
the  Jordan— The  Moabite  Stone;  The  Jordan  Plain  and  the  Dead  Sea;  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple 
of  Solomon;  The  Siloam  Inscription;  The  Assyrian  Invasions;  Babylon  and  Persia;  (General 
Results  for  the  Old  Testament;  Gospel  Sites;  Ephesus  and  St  PauL 
J%e  Church  of  England  Sunday-School  MagaMine : 

**To  the  clergy.  8 uo day-school  teachers,  and,  indeed,  all  who  are  called  upon  to  Instruct  others, 
the  importance  of  Bible  exploration  and  dlacorery  can  not  be  exaggerated.** 
A,  H,  CharUrU^  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Biblical  Antiquities,  University  of  Dublin: 

**  I  do  not  know  oi  any  other  work  which  attempts  to  cover  the  »ame  ground.  Members  of  Bible 
classes,  and,  indeed,  all  who  desire  to  know  tne  results  of  the  laborious  investigations  of  the  past 
fifty  jears,  may  be  safely  advised  to  acquire  this  book  and  master  its  contents." 

PRATER-MEETINO  TOPICS  FOR  1894.     We  have  ready,  printed  on 

folding  cards,  4  pp.,  pocket  size,  the  Prater-meeting  Topics  for  the  year,  as  they 

V  will  appear,  month  by  month,  in  The  Homiletie  BevieWj  department  conducted 

by  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt.    On  front  page  of  each  card  is  a  blank  space  for  the 

use  of  purchaser.    Price  of  cards,  60  cents  per  hundred,  post-free. 

flENRT  1¥ARD  BEE€HER;   The  Sliakogpeare  of  the  Pulpit.   By 

John  Henry  Barrows,  D  D.,  Vol.  X.  ** American  Reformers"  Series.     12mo, 
cloth,  567  pp.,  with  Portrait  and  Copious  Index.    Price,  f  1.60,  post-free. 

In  swif  t-flowine  narrattve  the  author  fdveB  the  story  of  Mr.  Beecher's  spiritual  inheritance, 
his  interesting:  early  deyelopment,  his  Tanous  kchieyements,  sorrows  and  triumpha  Numerous 
oontribution8l)y  distinguished  contemporaries  of  the  pulpit  orator  add  to  the  value  of  the  book, 
and  the  contemporan^us  historical  matter  interspersea  through  its  pages  renders  the  book 
doubly  interesting. 
FraneU  E.  Clarke  J),D,,  President  Society  of  Obristian  Endeavor: 

*^  For  a  compact,  succinct,  and  flrraphic  account  of  the  great  preacher  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
well  be  improTed.** 
Judge  S.  0.  Thacher^  Lawrence,  Kansas: 

**  Whoever  reads  this  book  will  bare  many  erroneous  impressions  of  Mr.  Beecher  dispelled, 
while  the  lofty  services  he  rendered  his  country  in  the  hour  of  her  need,  his  marvelous  power  over 
audiences,  and  bis  utter  Independence  of  thought  and  action  will  have  new  lustre  thrown  upon  them.** 

TH¥   KINODOM    COME.     The  substance  of  an  Address  delivered  at  the 

World's   Congress   of    Missions,  Chicago,  III,,   Oct.   5,  1898,  by  Arthur  T. 

PiBRSON,  D.D.    Reprinted  from  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  Sept.,  1898. 

Price,  per  copy,  5  cents;  $2.60  per  100;  post-free. 

This  deeply  thoughtful,  concise  and  valuable  essay  ably  defines  the  "  EZingdom  "  as  it  exists, 

and  as  related  to  the  various  Biblical  agefl>  past,  present,  and  to  come ;  which  ages  are  also 

carefully  defined. 

JOWSS  B.  OOIJGH ;  The  Apoitle  of  Cold  Water.  Vol.  XL  ^'American 
Reformers*'  Series.  By  Carlos  Marttn.  462  pp.,  with  Portrait  and  Copious 
Index.    12mo,  Cloth.    Price,  $1.60,  post-free. 

The  Church  Advocate^  B%rrishurcr<  Pa.: 

**  Mr.  Martyn  here  does  for  Mr.  Oougli  what  he  has  done  for  Wendell  Phillips— shows  us  the  man. 

The  book  is  full  of  liTely  and  highly  interesting  anecdotes,  and  it  rives,  incidentally,  a  history  of 

the  temperance  movement  In  America  and  Enffrland  during  the  life  of  the  reformer,  1817-1886." 

UNION :  A  Storjr  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  of  Events  Down  to 
the  Present  Dajr.    Vol.  XII.   "Columbian  Historical  Novels,"  By  John  R. 
MusiCK.    Ulustrated   with   10  full- page,   half-tone  eDgravings,  and  85  other 
illustrations,  by  F.  A.  Carter,    12mo,  cloth,  605  pp.    Price,  $1,50,  post-free. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular  of  the  series— now  completed,  giving  the  entire  history  of  our 
country  from  the  time  of  Oolumbus  down  to  the  present  day. 
Ths  ChrUUan  Inquirer^  New  Yorlc,  says: 

**  *  The  Cdumbian  Historical  Norels*  are  books  of  a  high  order  and  should  be  widely  circulated. 
They  can  be  safely  and  profitably  read,  especially  by  the  young  of  both  sexes.** 
The  Bevlew  of  Beviewt^  New  York,  says: 

**  We  recommend  these  books  especially  to  the  teachers  of  American  history.** 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE   L.A»T  THREE    YOLVMES,   COHPLETINO 

THE  BUTLER  BIBLE  WORK 

WILL  BE  READY'  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS   ABOUT   AUGUST   1,   1894 


PRICE:  When  issued,  $12.00;  To  Advance  Subscribers,  $7.00. 

iar*J^  Tau  Have  Not  Yet  Hent  in  Your  Acceptattee,  at  Ow««  Sign  asMl 
Return  the  Acceptance  JBiank,  given  below,  for  the  Three  New  Woiun^em, 
at  Our  Speeiai'Ojfer  Briee, 

Ths  Butler  Bible  Work  will  be  Completed  with  the  Issue  of  the  Three  Forthooming 
Volumes ;  Total,  Eleven  Volumes.  Royal  Octavo,  Cloth,  about  650  Doubie-oolumn  Pages 
in  Bach  Volume ;  Beautifully  Printed ;  Illustrated  with  Nearly  200  Engravings,  Maps, 
Diagrams,  Scenes  in  Bible  LcLnds,  and  Character  Sketches  Price,  per  Volume,  $4.00. 
Carriage  Free.  

A.  T.  Pierton^  D.D.:  **  It  is  unique,  sQffRretclve,  readable,  refined,  scholarly,  and  cosmopolitan.'* 


OLD    TESTAMENT— To  be  Completed    In    Nine    Volumes; 

Six  Now   Ready. 

Vol.      I.— JVom  Creation  to  ExoduB—Qen.  I.  to  Ex.  XI. 

Vol.    U^-'Exodui  and  Wanderingt  of  Itratl ;  Tk4  LegidatUm  Codified—'ExodVM  XII.  to  End  of 

Deuteronomy. 
Vol.  m,^Jothuato  End  of  5olomon'« /?eian— Joshua;  Judres;  Buth;  Land  II.  Samuel;  L  Kings, 

T.  to  XI. ;  I.  ChroQlcles ;  II.  Chronicles,  I.  to  IX. 
Vols.  IV.  and  V.—The  Book  of  Psalms. 
Vol.  VI.— Job,  ProTerbs,  Eooleslastes,  and  Song  of  Solomon. 

JJV  PiJ^S5— READY  ABOUT  AUGUST  1,  1894. 

Vol.  Y\\*^HUtorical—The  Kingdom  of  Israel  and  tJ^  Kingdom  of  Judah^  each  by  iteetf:  the  SxiU, 
Captivity,  and  Return^  with  History  and  Literature  of  the  i^bur  Silent  Oenluriee.— 
I.  Kings,  XI.  to  End;  11.  Kings;  II.  Ohroaicles,  X.  to  Ead;  Ezra;  Nehemiah;  Esther. 

Vol.  VIII.— Books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations. 

Vol.  IX.— Books  of  Bsektel,  Daniel,  Rosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obad lab,  Jonah,  Mloah,  Nahum,  Habakknk, 
Zephaniah,  Raggai,  Zeohariah,  and  Malachl. 

NEW  TESTAMENT— Complete  in  Two  Volumes,  Now  Ready. 

Vol.    I.— The  Fourfold  Gospel— 77i«  Four  Narratives  in  One. 
Vol.  II.— The  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelation. 


Blgn,  Fill  Is,  and  Ketnrn  to  as  the  Following 

ADVANCE-OFFER    ACCEPTANCE    BLANK 

For  Last  Three  Tola,  of  ''  The  Batler  Bible  Work." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  18  and  80  Astor  Place,  New  York: 

Please  enter  my  order  for  the  last  three  volumes  of  ^^The  Butler  Bible  Work,"  to  be  issued 
in  August.  I  will  remit  $7  00  in  payment  for  the  thrre  volumeR  as  soon  as  notified  tUat  the  same 
are  ready  for  delivery.    It  Is  understood  that  the  books  will  be  fur  warded  carriage  prepaid  by  you. 

Name 

P.  (?.----. 


Dais - Stats.. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  18  and  20  Astor  Place,  New  York. 
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SPUBlj^EON :  "  A  stupendous  work :  its  aocomplisbment  lies  within  tiie  possi- 
bilities of  Dr.  Parker's  fertile  mind  siiould  life  and  healtii  be  spared." 

PARKER:    "My  life  work." 

CHRISTIAN  LEADER.  London  :  **  Since  Matthew  Henry,  no  one  has  arisen  with 
the  same  qualifications  for  the  work,  and  if  he  is  spared  to  complete  it,  Joseph 
Parker  will,  in  the  centuries  to  come,  have  the  same  place  as  Matthew  Henry 
has  had  in  all  Elnfi^lish-speaking  lands.*' 


PARKER'S  PEOPLE'S  BIBLE 

Discourses  Upon  Holy  Scripture — Expository,  Sermonic. 


By  JOSEPH  PARKER,  D.D., 

Minister  of  the  CI*"  '''•mole,  Holborn,  Yiftduot,  London. 


8vo,  Fine  English  Cloth.    Price,  per  Volume,  $1.60.  Carriage  Fre^. 

The  People's  Bible  is  not  a  Commentary  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ; 
it  is  rather  a  Pcutoral  Exposition,  seeking  out  and  applying  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  adaition  to  this  there  is  much  critical  matter  collected  from 
the  oest  authorities  and  made  available  for  ordinary  readers.  In  the  People*8  Bible 
considerable  space  is  occupied  by 

««HANDFULS   OF    PURPOSE," 
supplying  hints  and  suggestions  upon  many  unfamiliar  texts,  which  are  profitable 
to  preachers  and  teachers  as  starting-points  for  useful  lessons. 

COHTENTS  OF  TOLUMES  NOW  BEADY. 


L  Oenesis.    883  pp. 
II.  Bxodus.    886  pp. 
ni.  Leviticus-Numbers  XXV.    868  pp. 
,IV.  Numbers  XXVI-Deuteronomy.  416  pp. 
V.  Joshuar^udges  V.    HC4pp. 
VL  Judges  VI-1  Bamue.  Will.    868  pp. 
VII.  Samuel  XIX-1  Kings  X  Ul.    866  pp. 
VIII.  1  Bangs  XIV-1  Chroniclet  IX.   868  pp. 
IX.  1  Ghronioles  X-8  Chronicles  XX  868 

pp.  

X.  8  Ghronioles  XXI-Esther.    866  pp. 
XL  Job.    468  pp. 
XU.  The  Psalter.    468  pp. 
XnL  Proverbs.    464  pp. 

The  OlirlsUan  Observer,  Lonisville: 

**  Throws  new  U^ht  on  the  old  stories  of  the 
Wble." 
Tlie  Canadian  Baptist,  Toronto : 

^  There  is  more  help  in  it  than  In  loads  of  so- 
called  homiletic  literature/* 
Tlie  Clirlstlan  Advoeate,  Buffalo : 

^*ainu  are  glTen  and  light  Is  flashed  here 
whteh  will  be  found  nowhere  else.** 
ZIon's  Hfirald,  Boston : 

**I>r.  Par  leer  Is  always  fresh  and  sugcrestive. 
To  the  clergryman  these  Tolumes  are  of  almost 
Incalcniable  ralue.** 

Tlie  Advance,  Chicago: 

**  Every  passage  staru  a  train  of  copious  and 
pitftnreeqne  suggestions.  There  Is  only  one  Dr. 
Parker,  and  there  coula  oniy  be  one  such  com- 
•n«o^ary,  either  in  form  or  matter.** 


XIV.  Eoolesiastes-Isaiah  XXVL     464  pp, 
XV.  Isaiah  XXVU-Jeremiah  XIX.    464 

pp. 
XVL  Jeremiah  XX.~Daniel.    464  pp. 
XVIL  Hosea-Malaohi.    456  pp. 
XVIIL  Matthew  I.-VU.    818  pp. 
XrX.  Matthew  VIII.-XVL  884  pp. 
XX.  Matthew  XVIL-XXVUL    881  pp. 
XXI.  Mark-Luke.    464  pp. 
XXn.  John.    464  pp. 
XXIIL   A.et6L-XU.    867  pp. 
XXIV.  Acts  XHL-XIX.    861  pp. 
XXV,  Acts  XX.-XXVm.    £65  pp. 

Tlie  Christian  Union,  New  York: 

'*  The  work  is  not  laid  out  on  the  plan  of  of  her 
Bible  interpreters.  .  .  .  His  teaching  is  at  times 
thrilling  by  his  graphic  delineations.** 
Tlie  New  Tork  Observer: 

*'  It  might  almost  be  called  a  pictorial  Biblel 
Each  course  Is  characterised  by  Tivid  verba, 
pictures,  profusenees  of  illustration,  literally 
orientalizms  of  the  Scriptures.  It  Is  a  remark- 
able work.  ...  A  great  addition  to  the  Biblical 
literature  of  the  acr^.** 

Tlie  Baptist    llnarterly    Review,   New 

York,  says: 
•*  Dr.  Parker  gives  to  almost  every  chapter  of 
the  Bible  a  new  meaning  and  a  genuine  charm. 
.  .  .  The  publication  of  these  volumes  will  doubt- 
less have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  pulpit 
ministrations  of  our  time  and  succeeding  gene- 
rations.** 


FORK  A  WAGHALLS  GOMPAHY,  MUsbers,  18  and  20  Astor  Place,  lew  TorL 
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CLERGYMEN  ARE  PLEASED  WITH  THE 

Crandall  Typewriter. 


A  very  large 
number  of  the 
subscribers  to 
Thk  Homiletic 
Review  have 
secured  type- 
writers from  us 
and  they  are  uni- 
formly pleased. 


AW  EXTRACT  FROM  A  RECENT  LETTER. 

Th€  Ireland-Benedict  Co.,  Binghamlon,  .V.  Y.  Mattawa,  Ont.,  January  30, 1894. 

Dear  Sirs:— EneloMed pleaee, find  Ten  Dollars  (f '0.00),  first  instalmsnt  oi  Typewriter.  I 
am  abundantly  pleased  and  satit(fi,ed  with  it,  and  would  unhrSHtatingly  recommend  it  to  those 
who  desire  a  machine  doing  first-class  wttrk  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  other  standard 
machines;  it  is  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  eMcieney  combined.  Wishing  you  the  greatest 
success  in  your  endeavor  to  bring  the ''  Crandall  ^  into  generaluse  among  the  clergy^  believe  tiM, 
Tours,  etc.,         Riv.  P.  A.  Jovbdan,  Methodist  Ministsr. 

Many  others  of  similar  import  could  be  pqblished  if  we  had  the  space.  Do  not 
wear  yourself  out  with  a  pen  when  you  can  get  a  modern  typewriter  for  so  little 
money,  and  on  such  easy  terms. 

The  delivery  of  your  sermon  is  facilitated,  as  it  is  read  with  absolute  ease. 
There  is  no  strain  on  the  eyes.  Your  manuscript  is  read  without  trouble  by  the 
publisher,  the  printer,  and  the  proof-reader.  The  physical  efifort  of  continued  writ- 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.      It  is 

The  Leading  Machine  Made 

and  will  last  a  life-time — it  can  not  wear  out.  The  work  is  always  in  plain  sight — 
a  desirable  thing  for  composers— as  the  train  of  thought  is  helped  by  the  written 
words  being  always  in  view.  Few  machines  have  this  advantage.  It  has  but 
twenty-eight  keys,  yet  it  writes  eighty-four  (84)  chrracters,  including  capitals, 
small  letters,  figures,  and  punctuation  marks.  See  The  Homiletic  of  last  month 
for  more  of  the  details,  or,  what  is  better,  write  us  for  our  complete  catalogue  and 
literature.     Ask  all  the  questions  >ou  want  to.    The  price  is 


Only  $50.00. 


Special  Offer 

to 

Clergymen. 


We  will  send  one  to  any  clergyman  on  ten  days*  trial,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  can  keep  the  machine  and  send  us  $40.00  and 
get  a  receipt  in  full.  Or,  he  can  remit  $10.00,  and  pay  $5.00  per 
month  for  the  seven  mouths  following,  making  the  price  $45.00 
on  this  plan.  Or,  if  the  machine  is  not  just  what  we  claim  for  it, 
at  the  end  of  ten  days  he  can  return  it  to  us  here,  and  we  will  pay 
the  return  express  charges. 


The  Ireland-Benedict  Company  [Limited] 

Sole  Agents.  BINGHAMTON,   N.  Y. 

/Google 
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REVIEW   SECTION. 

I.— REALITY  IN  PULPIT  SPEECH. 
Bt  Professor  Arthur  S.  Hott,  D.D.,  Auburk,  N.  Y. 

Ths  world  has  not  always  held  to  a  high  estimate  of  the  palpit,  and 
there  are  not  a  few  to-day  who  donbt  its  valae.  The  Church  even  shows 
no  little  indifference  to  it  at  times.  Elaborate  service,  formalism,  on  the 
one  hand,  minimizes  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  On  the  other  hand, 
church  organizations  exhaust  time  and  strength  by  their  endless  details  of 
direction  and  work.  A  score  of  agencies  to  attract  and  instruct  have  come 
into  modem  life.  Shall  they  crowd  out  the  preacher  ?  Looking  beyond 
the  Church,  multitudes  struggling  with  the  very  problem  of  existence  say, 
**  We  have  no  need  of  the  sermon." 

To  give  motive  to  the  existing  movements  of  society  ;  to  sanctify  the 
worship  and  the  work  of  the  Church  to  the  supreme  end  of  soul-winning 
and  soul-building  ;  to  make  men  in  their  dim  and  misty  strivings  stop  and 
listen  for  God's  voice  ;  this  is  the  problem  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
How  shall  we  deal  with  it  ?  Shall  we  resort  to  expedients  that  express 
and  satisfy  some  personal  peculiarity,  that  have  the  momentary  virtue  of 
novelty  f  Shall  we  let  a  bustling  activity  take  the  place  of  that  high  and 
severe  commerce  of  spiritual  things,  that  hard  and  stern  mastery  of  great 
truth,  that  patient  and  thorough  discipline  of  speech,  that  shall  make  the 
pulpit  a  commanding  and  uplifting  force  f  There  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
and  nothing  shall  be  called  trivial  or  undignified  or  unworthy  that  voices 
a  truth  or  wins  a  life  ;  but  there  is  need  to  emphasize  the  purpose  and 
power  of  preaching.  The  faith  of  the  Church  needs  strengthening  in  the 
essential  manliness  and  the  eternal  worth  of  the  pulpit. 

What  is  the  defect  of  preaching,  the  weakness  of  the  sermon  ?  Think 
of  the  thousands  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  pulpits  in  our  own  land — to 
paraphrase  the  words  of  Robertson — ^that  echo  each  Lord's  Day  with  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  truth  of  God.  Has  €^  changed  His  purpose  ? 
Has  He  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ?     Does  He  no  longer  will  that  His  words 
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shall  not  ratarn  void  f  Where  is  the  adequate  proof  in  lives  transformed 
and  bent  upon  the  Father's  business  f  What  is  lacking  in  the  serroon  to 
make  it  the  perfect  instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit  f  Or  to  put  the  truth 
in  another  way,  what  was  it  in  the  word  that  made  your  heart  thrill  with 
wonder  and  filled  you  with  a  solemn  joy  as  yon  spoke  to  men  ?  It  is  all 
summed  up  in  one  word — reality,  A  message  for  the  hour  is  reality  in 
pulpit  speech. 

We  must  be  real — real  in  our  manhood  and  real  in  our  speech,  or  men 
will  have  none  of  us.  It  is  the  age  spirit ;  a  robust,  fearless  spirit  of 
search,  trying  ever  to  get  behind  mere  phenomena  of  mind  and  matter  to 
the  stability  which  nothing  can  move.  '*  He  had  supreme  regard  for  a 
fact/'  was  said  of  the  late  Dr.  Peters,  of  Hamilton  College  ;  and  in  his 
own  sphere  of  toil  he  was  a  typ^  of  the  best  minds  of  the  generation,  in 
his  indifference  to  theory,  his  scorn  of  shallow  pretence,  the  eager,  pains- 
taking, persistent  search  for  truth,  for  actuality. 

It  is  a  spirit  that  tries  men  and  institutions  and  creeds,  seeking  ever  for 
deeper  reality.  It  is  rightly  impatient  of  verbiage,  has  pricked  many  an 
ancient  windbag,  and  has  turned  ambitious  style  into  faded  finery.  It  has 
swept  the  nimbus  from  the  head  of  the  clergy  and  challenged  the  privilege 
of  the  cloth.  It  makes  severe  demands  upon  the  ministry  of  thought,  dis- 
ciplined speech,  spiritual  taste  ;  but  a  virile  faith  glories  in  it.  Is  the 
minister  less  ?  The  roan  is  more,  and  truth  will  get  a  better  hearing. 
Never  has  the  heart  of  man  been  more  restless  or  more  open  to  what  prom- 
ises the  light.  The  fires  of  criticism — they  are  God's  fires  to  separate  the 
precious  from  the  vile,  that  the  mouth  of  Hb  servants  may  be  as  His 
mouth.  Who  does  not  wish  everything  false  and  unreal  to  go  out  of  his 
creed,  out  of  his  life,  out  of  his  speech  1 

Reality  in  pulpit  speech  means  reality  in  the  message,  reality  in  the 
expression,  reality  in  the  utterance. 


The  message  comes  first :  the  living  message  from  the  living  Lord. 
The  preacher  above  all  men  is  the  man  with  the  open  vision,  the  man  with 
the  message.  From  the  realm  of  spiritual  thought  and  pure  inspirations, 
the  land  of  light  and  peace  and  nobleness,  he  comes  to  men  in  their  temp, 
tation  and  distraction  with  the  sure  word  of  prophecy. 

It  is  commonplace  to  say  that  the  message  must  be  scriptural,  but  it 
may  be  by  no  means  commonplace  to  have  it  so.  It  means  the  essential, 
saving  truth  of  Scripture,  not  some  petty  side-light,  some  small  and  curi- 
ous bric-ik-brac  of  truth,  but  the  primary  and  eternal  truth  of  Grod  and 
man.  It  hardly  needs  saying  that  the  reality  of  thought,  the  vivid  con- 
cept of  God's  Word  in  the  Scripture  demands  the  best  in  the  man  and  all 
in  the  man  ;  that  no  hasty  skimming  of  books  and  papers,  no  dilettante 
idling  over  polite  literature  will  lodge  God's  thoughts  in  the  mind  in  their 
vitalisung  reality.     The  minister  is  called  to  be  the  student  of  the  Word. 
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He  must  work  his  way  at  whatever  personal  cost  into  the  soul  of  the  writ- 
ings. It  is  no  mechanical  revelation  that  we  have.  Men  have  heard  God's 
voice  and  tried  to  follow  it,  and  spoken  what  they  have  heard  and  felt. 
We  have  a  history  of  redemption  ;  and  we  are  to  make  the  men  live  again 
and  speak  in  the  present  tense.  Shall  we  not  have  the  spirit  of  thorough- 
ness that  pushes  every  word  to  its  root  and  relation,  compelling  it  to  yield 
its  utmost  suggestion  ?  Shall  we  not  be  willing  to  subject  every  opinion 
to  the  test  of  the  whitest  light  ?  Oh,  for  the  spirit  of  a  Pauline  ambition, 
not  counting  itself  to  have  attained,  but  ever  with  unveiled  face  welcoming 
the  truth  from  every  source,  expecting  larger  visions  of  the  truth.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  every  fact,  to  every  teaching  of  the  Word,  to  every 
lesson  of  Providence,  to  every  precept  of  the  Spirit.  Then  sermons  will 
never  be  curious  vessels,  about  the  same  size  and  made  with  an  infinite 
deal  of  nothing,  into  which,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  the  same  quantity  and 
quality  of  liquid  is  poured,  the  gathering  of  earlier  years  of  experience  and 
of  seminary  study  ;  but  as  in  Elisha's  miracle,  the  oil,  the  beaten  oil  of 
truth,  shall  fiow  on  until  there  are  no  more  vessels  to  be  used. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  message  to  be  scrip- 
tural in  the  higher  sense  must  deal  with  the  essential  truth  of  Scripture. 
This  principle  will  keep  us  from  regarding  the  Bible  either  as  a  storehouse 
of  texts  all  equally  Divine,  or  as  a  mass  of  critical  fragments  equally  pro- 
fane ;  from  the  error  of  a  false  reverence  or  of  a  false  criticism.  It  will 
be  a  living  organism  in  which  Gbd  lives  and  seeks  His  children.  Holy 
Scripture  will  not  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  flower  to  be  analyzed,  or  a  rock 
to  be  tested  by  fire  and  chemicals  ;  but  for  the  ministry  of  its  beauty  and 
fragrance,  for  its  strength  to  bear  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men.  This 
statement  should  not  be  misunderstood.  The  preacher  at  the  farthest  out- 
post of  civilization  cannot  be  indifferent  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  univer- 
sities. We  cannot  afford  to  be  ungrateful  to  the  reverent  critics.  With 
no  doubtful  heart  we  will  welcome  whatever  will  throw  new  light  upon  the 
Word  ;  but  for  our  speech  we  shall  seize  the  great  message  of  God  to  the 
heart  of  the  race.  I  believe  there  can  be  no  biblical  preaching  which  does 
not  seize  the  ''  indestructible  element  of  Scripture,  the  one  message  which 
dominates  its  entire  and  intricate  framework,  which  is  independent  of 
lower  and  higher  criticism  alike,  and  whose  authority  is  inseparable  from 
its  proclamation.*' 

The  reality  of  the  message  not  only  demands  the  essential  truth  of  the 
message,  but  essential  truthfulness  of  interpretation  of  each  Scripture. 
Away  with  all  conjuring  of  words,  all  juggler}-  with  the  Scriptures  !  Let 
us  not  tolerate  in  ourselves  a  lazy  and  unscholarly  use  of  what  is  false  to 
the  present  knowledge  of  the  text.  Ethical  integrity  demands  accuracy  of 
knowledge  and  honesty  of  interpretation.  An  untruth  is  no  less  an  un- 
truth because  it  suggests  beautiful  sentiment  and  pious  lesson.  The 
authority  of  the  pulpit  is  not  in  its  claim  to  authority,  but  upon  its  truth- 
fulness.    Men  must  learn  to  trust  us  for  the  accuracy  of  our  spirRual 
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insight  and  for  the  sincerity  and  sobriety  of  our  judgments.  For  the 
tmth  derived  from  the  Scripture,  the  processes  of  reasoning,  the  lessons 
applied,  the  entire  intellectual  product  must  be  rational  and  moral,  com- 
mending us  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  petti* 
fogging  spirit,  the  vice  of  the  special  pleader  has  no  business  in  the  pul- 
pit. Once  convinced  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Word,  our  chief 
question,  our  sole  question  is.  What  ip  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  f  A  text  is 
not  a  gem  for  the  casket,  but  a  window  for  the  soul.  That  is  preaching, 
and  that  alone  is  preaching  that  uncovers  the  heavens  and  makes  God  real, 
and  uncovers  the  heart  and  makes  the  man  real.  It  is  not  the  mere  mar- 
shalling of  proof -texts,  the  curious  comparison  of  passage  wi^  passage, 
but  the  tracing  of  God's  thought  from  age  to  age,  and  the  unfolding  of 
the  message  of  men  who  had  the  mind  of  Christ.  Every  minister  who 
honors  the  Word  and  who  respects  his  calling  has  a  work  to  do  in  saviqg 
the  pulpit  from  the  odium  of  lawless  fancy.  **  Oh,  you  can  make  any- 
thing of  Scripture,"  should  not  lie  against  the  plainness  of  the  Word  and 
the  sincerity  of  its  teachers.  We  must  help  to  relegate  to  the  past  the 
idea  that  for  any  error 

"  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text/' 

Then  men  shall  respect  the  pulpit  for  its  fairness  and  thoroughness  and 
the  divineness  of  its  doctrine.  The  unfoldings  of  the  Word  shall  be  more 
trustworthy  than  the  unfoldings  of  nature,  and  the  €^  of  the  Bible  shall 
be  the  living  €^d  who  speaks  by  His  servants  to  the  heart  of  man  as 
really  as  by  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah  to  the  heart  of  Israel. 

To  the  biblical  element  must  be  added  the  personal  element,  the  color- 
ing of  the  individual  mind,  to  make  it  real.  God  must  speak  to  us  before 
we  can  speak  to  men,  and  the  word  will  be  ours  and  not  another's.  The 
largeness  of  truth  demands  this,  and  so  does  the  nature  of  man.  Men 
will  not  see  truth  exactly  alike  unless  they  cease  to  think.  The  truth  is 
too  large  for  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  say,  *'  This  is  the  sole  view-point 
of  the  spiritual  and  eternal. "  The  message  cannot  be  impersonal  unless 
it  is  mechanical  and  so  unreal.  Shall  we  not  seek  the  largest  liberty  of 
reverent  interpretation  and  encourage  it,  rejoicing  in  the  manifold  riches 
of  truth  thus  brought  out  and  the  generous  manhood  developed  ? 

But  is  there  no  danger  in  such  individual  interpretation  ?  The  personal 
vision  of  truth,  may  it  not  be  the  mirage  of  a  distempered  fancy  ?  Away 
from  the  beaten  path  of  men,  may  it  not  be  to  follow  wandering  fires  f 
Liberty  is  always  dangerous  ;  but  nothing  is  the  danger  compared  with 
the  manly  impulse,  the  generous  ardor  as  we  trust  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead 
us  into  the  truth.  How  shall  we  save  our  preaching  from  the  wearisorae- 
ness  of  an  anxious  and  formal  repetition  of  a  few  points  of  doctrine  ?  The 
only  cure  is  for  each  man  for  himself  to  keep  in  closest  contact  with  the 
facts  of  the  Bible,  and  to  be  absolutely  truthful  to  the  impressions  made. 
Why  should  not  every  man  speak  out  with  the  utmost  frankness  the  very 
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best  trath  God  gives  him  and  all  of  it  \  The  point  is  entirely  mistaken  . 
if  any  one  is  led  to  think  it  a  plea  for  looseness  of  doctrine  or  eccentric 
faith.  No  man  can  afford  to  do  without  the  spiritual  humility  and  mental 
sobriety  that  comes  from  placing  his  own  faith  beside  the  consensus  of 
faith.  It  is  solely  a  plea  for  honesty  of  search  and  impression,  and  l  yal 
trust  of  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God. 

The  personal  truth  thus  discussed  is  the  message  of  life  as  well  as  per- 
oeptaon  ;  not  simply  truth  as  rational  conclusion,  but  as  profound  convic- 
tion, heart  experience.  Preaching  has  been  well  called  '*  truth  through  a 
man.''  There  is  no  other  ground  for  it  or  law  for  it.  The  incarnation 
teaches  this,  and  every  man  who  speaks  of  the  Father  must  follow  this 
Divine  order,  each  in  his  own  degree  to  the  end  of  time.  Why  have  the 
oral  word  at  all  ?  Why  not  let  the  book  and  pamphlet  and  paper  take 
the  place  of  the  living  voice  ?  Because  truth  must  be  embodied  and  have 
the  personal  expression  to  become  permeating.  ''I  have  seen,  therefore 
have  I  spoken,"  is  the  Divine  law  of  it.  The  experimental  test  is  the  real 
test.  We  cannot  know  it  until  we  have  tried  to  do  it,  and  we  cannot 
speak  it  with  any  persuasive  power  save  as  it  comes  from  our  life.  What 
a  word  of  humility  is  this  !  What  a  searcher  of  the  heart !  What  a 
teacher  of  sincerity  and  charity  and  all  openness  of  heart  and  life  I  A 
blessed  and  solemn  responsibility  is  it  to  stand  before  men  and  say  : 
**  Come,  my  brothers,  this  is  the  Father's  word  :  it  has  sounded  through 
my  own  nature,  and  I  have  felt  its  purifying  power.  Open  your  natures 
to  it,  and  you  also  shall  have  the  witness  of  the  sons  of  God."  Here  is 
the  whole  philosophy  of  preaching  ;  and  I  might  add,  the  whole  philoso- 
phy of  training  for  preaching.  It  is  the  making  of  a  man.  It  is  the  get- 
ting the  whole  man  open  to  truth,  and  then  making  the  whole  man  vocal 
of  truth. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  the  autobiographical  style  ot  preaching,  in  which 
every  truth  is  illustrated  by  personal  experience,  in  which  the  hearer  is  led 
to  measure  and  limit  truth  by  a  single  and  often  narrow  experience,  in 
which  so  much  of  the  rich  variety  and  largeness  of  the  Christian  life  is  lost. 
It  is  not  the  man  who  forces  the  facts  of  his  personal  history  upon  our 
thought  that  infuses  the  most  of  his  spirit  into  our  life.  It  is  no  mechani- 
cal joining  of  truth  and  person  that  gives  to  preaching  its  best  personal 
quality  ;  rather  the  finer  and  subtler  infusion  of  the  truth  through  the  per- 
son that  magnifies  the  truth.  Then,  to  use  the  figure  of  another,  ''  the 
truth  goes  forth  as  the  shot  goes,  carrying  the  force  of  the  gun  with  it, 
but  leaving  the  gun  behind."  John  Bunyan  tells  us  in  his  autobiography 
that  he  preached  the  truth  that  he  was  experiencing  at  the  time,  and  so  his 
word  always  had  the  freshness  of  discovery.  You  may  not  find  a  single 
personal  allusion  in  Robertson's  sermons,  but  they  are  all  personal  in  this 
nobler  sense  :  the  truth  stronger  because  he  had  thought  it ;  the  feeling 
more  vivid  because  he  had  felt  it.  '*  These,  my  friends,"  Charles  Kingsley 
would^  often  say,  *^  are  real  thoughts.     They  are  what  come  into  people's 
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minds  every  day  ;  and  I  am  here  to  talk  to  you  about  what  is  really  going 
on  in  yonr  soul  and  mine/*  The  vision  of  Ezekiel  is  the  unchanging 
symbol  of  this  truth,  that  the  message  must  become  a  living  element  of 
experience.  The  prophet  had  to  eat  the  roll  before  he  could  give  it  to 
others.  All  that  was  written  on  it  had  to  become  a  part  of  bin:  .elf,  had 
to  be  taken  into  his  inmost  experience,  and  be  digested  by  hi;;;  and  become 
his  own  very  life's  blood. 

A  further  step  needs  to  be  noted  in  the  reality  of  tV  j  riiessage,  its  time- 
liness. Biblical  in  source,  personal  in  quality,  the  purpose  of  all  preach- 
ing demands  that  it  be  true  to  the  present.  Timeliness,  however,  has  a 
further  meaning  than  the  best  present  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  Still 
more  it  is  sensitiveness  to  the  spirit  and  need  of  the  age,  an  insight  into 
the  peculiar  want  of  individuals  and  communities.  A  minister  of  the  last 
generation  was  once  asked  by  a  young  man  how  he  could  conquer  his 
timidity  as  he  stood  before  an  audience  ;  and  the  advice  was  to  think  of 
the  congr^ation  as  a  lot  of  cabbages  planted  in  a  row  before  the  pulpit. 
The  cabbage-garden  theory  regards  all  men  alike  and  as  in  need  of  the 
same  truth  and  in  the  same  way,  and  God  as  the  only  speaker.  Such  a 
theory  ignores  the  individuality  of  the  soul  and  the  variety  and  adaptation 
of  the  Gospel  message.  The  spiritual  nature  of  man,  with  all  its  needs,  is 
just  as  real  a  thing,  and  Christ  is  just  as  richly  and  truly  its  satisfaction 
as  ever  ;  and  to  this  very  satisfaction  we  must  know  what  men  are  think- 
ing by  our  side,  to  see  how  their  thoughts  may  strengthen  the  truth,  and 
how  we  may  show  them  the  truth.  We  need  an  inductive  study  of  man 
next  to  an  inductive  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Will  timeliness  be  gained 
in  its  largest  sense  by  the  study  of  the  individuals  in  a  single  parish  ?  The 
most  devoted  interest  to  his  own  people  may  not  gain  a  large  adaptation 
to  the  truth.  Men  are  both  products  and  forces  of  the  age.  Each  age 
has  its  characteristics,  which  affect  each  member  of  it  whether  conscious  of 
such  influence  or  not.  Then  from  a  keen  and.  sjrmpathetio  study  of  his 
age,  its  theories  of  man  and  society,  the  attitude  of  its  science,  the  tone 
of  its  letters,  the  movements  of  its  masses,  he  shall  be  able  to  read  the 
heart  of  man  and  bring  to  that  heart  the  message  of  its  greatest  need. 
He  shall  be  saved  from  the  refinements  of  doctrine  and  the  contention  of 
sects,  when  the  real  question  with  men  is  whether  there  is  a  spirit  at  all, 
a  spirit  in  the  universe  or  a  spirit  in  man.  He  shall  not  offer  the  stone  of 
allowable  speculation  when  the  heart  cries  for  bread. 

Has  not  the  Gospel  a  more  vital  connection  with  society  than  the  pulpit 
often  recognizes  ?  Is  the  sole  object  of  preaching  the  calling  out  of  the 
elect  ones  and  training  them  for  another  world  ?  As  Divine  as  is  the  sav- 
ing of  the  single  soul,  as  essential  as  is  the  undimmed  faith  in  a  future 
life,  the  mission  of  preaching  is  not  exhausted  in  the  particularity  of  its 
work.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  larger  than  the  saving  of  here  and  there 
one.  We  have  Uie  vision  of  <<  a  statelier  Eden  come  back  to  men,"  of  a  re- 
newed and  transformed  humanity,  the  very  earth  waiting  for  the  redemp- 
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tion  ;  and  the  polpit  must  ever  glow  with  the  light  of  this  vision.  Preach 
Christ  we  are  told  ;  and  in  its  larger  sense  every  true  heart  answers, 
''  yes,"  now  and  always  to  its  message.  Christ  has  the  word  for  the 
needs  of  the  heart,  for  the  problems  of  society,  for  the  interest  of  nations. 
Not  a  vexed  question  of  the  generation  but  finds  its  answer  in  the  Gospel. 
Lyman  Beecher  preached  Christ  when  he  roused  the  American  conscience 
to  the  danger  of  intemperance.  His  son  preached  Christ  when  he  stood 
for  the  dignity  of  toil  and  the  equality  of  men.  Christ  speaks  to- day  in 
the  plea  for  the  white  slaves  of  industry,  for  the  outcasts  of  a  Christian 
civilization.  '*  The  social  question  is  the  question  that  the  Church  of  the 
present  day  has  to  solve,*'  are  the  thoughtful  words  of  an  English  bishop. 
Let  this  truth  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  no  plea  for  an  open  door  of  the 
pulpit  that  shall  secularize  its  topics,  but  for  such  a  presentation  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  that  He  shall  stand  vitally  related  to  toiling,  suffering 
humanity,  and  men  shall  listen  for  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Shall 
we  not  keep  our  eyes  open  f  Shall  we  not  set  our  intellectual  manhood  to 
interpret  the  voices  of  the  generation,  that  we  may  suffer  no  truth  of  man 
or  nature  to  possess  our  fellow- men,  forming  ideab  of  life  and  laws  of 
conduct,  while  we  stand  deaf  and  dumb,  ignorant  and  speechless  ?  The 
true  preacher  is  the  prophet,  the  interpreter  of  Qod  to  man,  and  of  man 
to  himself.  He  has  a  breadth  of  spirit  and  mission,  a  grasp  on  things 
heavenly  for  things  earthly.  He  sets  himself  to  build  up  a  righteous 
society  among  men.  Blessed  is  the  preacher  who  has  this  prophetic  spirit, 
the  blessing  and  power  of  this  sense  of  message.  The  profound  sense  of 
God  is  with  him  ;  it  gives  a  grand  independence  and  tender  sympathy  ; 
it  saves  from  todying  and  mock  humility.  The  message  that  God  gives 
must  be  spoken.  It  is  the  fire  in  the  bone,  a  ''  woe  is  me"  in  the  heart. 
Such  a  man  can  do  nothing  else.  His  work  is  the  joy  and  glory  of  his 
life.  The  pulpit  is  his  home  and  his  throne.  The  life  of  the  Church  and 
the  salvation  of  society  depend  upon  the  reality  of  the  message.  *'  Where 
there  is  no  open  vision  the  people  perish. '^ 

{To  be  eontinued,) 


IL—THE  HOMILETIC  VALUE  OF  HISTORICAL  STUDY. 

Br  Arthur  J*  Browk,  D.D.,  Portland,  Ore. 

It  is  said  that  intelligent  Uymen  would  be  glad  to  know  what  the  chairs 
of  church  history  in  our  theological  seminaries  are  for.  There  is  ground 
for  the  inquiry.  Ministers  bring  the  results  of  their  theological  and  exe- 
getical  studies  into  the  pulpit.  They  even  go  outside  and  bring  in  the 
results  of  scientific  and  economic  studies.  But«  as  a  rule,  they  are  silent 
upon  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  opinion  appears  to  pre- 
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▼ail  that  there  is  but  little  in  it  that  can  be  made  homiletically  nsefol.  It 
is  the  porpose  of  this  article  to  show  that  the  field  thos  neglected  is  one 
that  is  rich  in  material  of  high  value,  alike  to  the  ministe*  and  to  his 
people. 

ffiitary  affords  the  beet  illuetraUani, 

The  object  of  an  Olnstration  is  to  make  truth  bright  and  clear.  An 
illustration,  therefore,  should  never  be  used  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  not 
an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end.  If  it  in  any  way  come  short  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  or  if  it  do  not  make  the  truUi  in 
which  it  is  set  clear,  impressive,  and  attractive,  it  is  a  failure.  These 
things  being  true,  it  is  evident  that  no  merely  hypothetical  case,  however 
rhetorical  in  its  character,  will  impress  men  so  pro^undly  as  an  instance 
of  that  which  has  actually  occurred.  History  is  a  record  of  experience, 
and  experience  is  a  good  instructor.  Plead  with  a  man  never  so  earnestly 
to  abandon  a  perilous  course,  and  he  may  remain  unmoved  ;  but  confront 
him  with  disastrous  consequences  which  have  actually  resulted  from  such 
a  course,  and  he  is  at  once  interested.  The  minister,  therefore,  who  has 
a  command  of  historic  illustration,  who  is  able  to  lay  the  experience  of  the 
past  by  the  side  of  the  efforts  of  the  present,  will  be  most  likely  to  influ- 
ence and  convince  his  hearers.  And  such  illustrations  have  a  dignity  befit- 
ting the  pulpit  and  the  high  and  solemn  mission  of  the  preacher,  a  dignity 
often  wanting  in  the  effusive  stories  and  inane  anecdotes  of  the  peripatetic 
revivalist.  The  dignified  is  not  necessarily  the  dull,  nor  is  the  vivid  neces- 
sarily the  florid.  An  illustration  may  be  intensely  interesting,  may  thrill 
every  fibre  of  the  being,  may  fiash  illumination  into  a  subject,  and  still  be 
characterized  by  elevation  of  sentiment  and  chastity  of  diction.  Nor  need 
the  historical  be  the  extended  or  the  pedantic.  It  may  be  compressed  into 
a  single  sentence  and  stripped  of  every  particle  of  ostentation.  Such 
Olu^trations,  drawn  from  real  life,  throbbing  with  human  hopes  and  fears, 
darkened  with  the  humiliation  of  failure  or  irradiated  with  the  glory  of 
success,  mournful  with  blasted  lives  or  jubilant  with  triumphant  endeavor 
— such  Ulustrations  are  elements  of  marvellous  force  in  penetrating  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  and  in  capturing  the  citadels  of  their  rea- 
son. Where  will  we  find  a  better  illustration  of  the  heroism  of  faith  than 
in  the  annals  of  the  Waldenses  or  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  ;  of  the  sub- 
limity of  self-sacrifice,  than  in  the  Netherlanders  deluging  their  carefully 
tilled  fields,  rather  than  see  the  ascendency  of  the  enemy  of  their 
country  and  their  God  ;  of  the  confiict  between  good  and  evil,  than  in 
Waterloo,  which  Victor  Hugo  said  ^'  was  not  a  battle,  but  a  change  of 
front  of  the  universe  ;"  of  the  spirit  which  should  animate  the  children 
of  God,  than  in  the  reply  of  the  youthful  heir  to  the  French  throne  to  an 
infamous  proposal :  *'  I  cannot !  I  cannot  I  I  am  the  son  of  a  king  I" 
of  the  joy  in  cross-bearing,  than  in  the  cry  of  the  sleeping  Xavier  at 
the  vision  of  the  hardships  before  him  :  '*  Yet  more,  O  my  God,  yet 
more  !     More  toil,  more  suffering,  more  agony  for  thee  I"     Or,  on  the 
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other  hand,  where  will  we  find  a  better  illustration  of  the  unsatisfying 
nature  of  earthlj  prosperity  than  in  the  dying  lamentation  of  Abdalrah- 
man  III.,  that  in  a  reign  of  above  fifty  years  of  victory  and  peace,  of 
riches  and  pleasure,  he  had  known  but  fourteen  days  of  true  and  unalloyed 
happiness  ;  of  the  dangers  of  an  unchristian  learning,  than  in  the  results 
of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  ;  of  misdirected  enthusiasm,  than  in  the 
Crusades  ;  of  the  evils  of  spiritual  pride,  than  in  the  temporal  power  of 
the  popes  ;  or  of  the  consequences  of  tyranny  and  irreligion,  than  in  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  ?  These  illustrations  and  scores  of 
others  will  come  promptly  to  the  mind  of  the  historical  student,  and  they 
will  give  impressiveness  to  the  truth  which  he  teaches. 

Hiitory  suggests  practical  methods. 

If  history  is  a  record  of  experience,  it  is  available,  not  only  for  illustra- 
tion in  public  discourse,  but  for  guidance  in  general  work.  In  dealing 
with  an  evil,  there  is  usually  unanimity  regarding  the  end  sought.  Dis- 
agreements arise  on  the  question  of  method.  Intemperance  :  we  are  all 
agreed  as  to  its  iniquity,  and  as  to  the  necessity  for  abolishing  it.  But 
the  method  ?  Here  our  differences  emerge.  Worldliness  in  the  Church  : 
we  unite  in  lamenting  it.  But  how  shall  it  be  abated  ?  By  command  or 
persuasion  ?  by  discipline  or  a  higher  standard  of  Christian  living  ?  On 
these  and  a  score  of  kindred  questions,  there  is  wide  variance  of  opinion 
as  to  method. 

And  we  all  know  that  methods  have  much  to  do  with  success.  Many  a 
worthy  cause  has  suffered  defeat,  not  by  the  opposition  of  its  enemies, 
but  by  the  imprudence  of  its  advocates.  Even  religion  has  often  had 
reason  to  fear  the  follies  of  its  friends  more  than  the  assaults  of  its 
foes.  There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
Knowledge  relates  to  mental  possessions  ;  wisdom  to  their  application  to 
practical  exigencies.  Wisdom,  we  may  say,  is  the  right  use  of  knowl- 
edge. Many  a  man  has  solaced  himself  in  defeat  by  the  reflection  that  he 
is  a  martyr  to  the  truth,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  simply  a  martyr 
to  his  own  Indiscretion.  Now,  historical  study  is  peculiarly  adapted — not, 
indeed,  to  the  originating  of  wisdom  ;  it  will  not  make  a  wise  man  out  of 
a  fool — but  to  the  promotion  of  wisdom.  Nearly  every  problem  of  the 
present  has  emerged  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  past,  and  the  study  of 
the  methods  which  were  then  adopted  and  of  their  practical  workings, 
will  give  us  some  idea  whether  similar  measures  would  be  advisable  now. 
History  is  more  apt  to  repeat  itself  in  its  mistakes  than  in  its  successes. 
Men  will  not  learn  from  the  experience  of  others.  They  adopt  methods 
which  have  been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  every  time  with  disastrous 
results.  Now,  what  better  service  can  the  Christian  minister  do  than  to 
guide  public  sentiment  in  the  choice  of  wise  methods  ?  And  how  shall  he 
so  well  fit  himself  to  be  a  safe  leader  as  by  the  study  of  history  f  Take 
the  iconoclasm  of  the  eighth  century  for  an  example  :  observe  the  efforts 
of  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  to  legislate  his  people  into  a  reform  for  which  they 
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were  not  ready,  to  abolish  idolatry  by  breaking  the  images  ;  and  in  his 
failure  learn  that  no  permanent  reform  can  be  effected  which  does  not 
begin  by  reforming  the  heart,  whether  that  reform  be  individual,  social, 
or  governmental.  Leo's  reform  failed  both  in  fact  and  in  name.  His- 
tory affords  many  illustrations  of  reforms  which  succeeded  in  name,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  fact.  The  old  evil  only  changed  its  garb.  What  a 
flood  of  welcome  light  the  minister  can  throw  upon  the  pathway  of  true 
reform  by  pointing  to  the  failures  and  successes  of  the  battles  against  evil 
in  past  ages  ! 

History  famUhes  the  tnoit  effective  weapons  for  the  defence  of  the  faith. 

The  common  objections  to  evangelical  religion  are  all  old  ;  but  perhaps 
only  the  student  of  history  knows  how  old.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  quotes 
approvingly  the  statement  of  a  German  writer,  that  *'  the  materialists  of 
our  day  have  not  advanced  a  step  upon  the  system  of  Epicurus  ;''  and  yet 
materialism  is  heralded  to  the  world  as  one  of  the  latest  deductions  of 
modem  science.  That  Christ  is  not  truly  God  has  been  recently  announced 
by  some  who  are  apparently  ignorant  that  Arins  ever  existed.  We 
are  complacently  invited  to  consider  as  '*  a  new  departure  in  theology" 
that  which  took  its  '*  departure"  in  the  days  of  Origen,  but  which,  not- 
withstanding the  long  time  it  has  lived  upon  the  earth,  does  not  appear  to 
have  gained  wisdom  with  years,  nor  to  have  grown  in  favor  with  God 
or  man.  Miracles,  O  shade  of  Celsus  I  have  just  been  discarded  by 
advanced  thinkers  !  But  I  need  not  multiply  examples.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  a  man  unearth  a  hoary-headed,  oft-refuted  error,  pom- 
pously announce  that,  at  last,  the  truth  has  been  discovered,  and  gather 
around  himself  that  class  of  persons,  to  be  found  iu  every  community,  who 
are  immature  or  unstable  in  their  convictions,  and  whose  credulous  and 
plastic  minds  are  easily  impressed  by  beautifully  dressed  fallaby.  Then 
it  is  that  the  historical  preacher  has  his  opportunity.  He  will  be  able  to 
show  that  the  supposed  new  idea  is  but  the  resurrected  and  showily  draped 
skeleton  of  an  old  error  which  died  a  natural  death  centuries  before  its 
present  apostle  was  bom.  In  no  way  can  a  pretentious  theological  dis- 
covery be  so  effectively  exposed  as  by  thus  drawing  aside  the  drapery  and 
showing  the  poor  remains  which  it  was  a  violation  of  humane  sentiments 
ever  to  have  dragged  from  their  repose  in  dust  and  oblivion.  *  There  are 
but  few  things  so  well  calculated  to  make  the  average  apostle  of  modern 
scepticism  shrivel  into  insignificance  as  the  proof  that  the  world  once 
investigated  his  theory,  weighed  every  argument  for  and  against  it,  and 
by  an  overwhelming  suffrage  decided  the  question  against  him. 

The  fact  is,  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  our  faith  have  come  to  us  throufirh 
the  smoke  of  conflict.  They  are  the  battle-flags  of  victory,  and  they  float 
over  the  battlements  of  a  fortress  which,  after  centuries  of  assault,  stands 
secure  and  impregnable.  This  the  historical  preacher  sees,  and  he  is 
thereby  led  to  a  greater  respect  for  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  faith, 
and  to  a  mild  contempt  for  the  smatterer,  who  imagines  that  he  can  over- 
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throw,  in  a  magazine  article,  or  in  a  half  hour's  disconrse,  truths  which 
have  passed  unscathed  through  the  battles  of  the  ages. 

Hiitory  increases  the  stare  of  komiletic  material. 

I  may  pass  lightly  over  so  self-evident  a  proposition.  That  he  who 
knows  no  times  but  his  own  is  necessarily  limited  in  mental  vision,  all 
must  .see.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  one  can  know  his  own 
age  without  knowing  the  ages  which  have  preceded  it,  for  the  superstruc- 
ture of  the  present  is  reared  upon  the  foundation  of  the  past,  and  is  only 
intelligible  when  viewed  in  connection  with  it.  The  study  of  history  is  a 
continual  revelation.  It  is  true,  the  minister  is  a  busy  man.  But  there 
are  odd  hours  even  with  the  busiest,  and  the  use  one  makes  of  them, 
rather  than  the  routine  work,  determines  the  breadth  of  thought  and  cul- 
ture. Let  the  minister  devote  those  hours  for  a  year  to  the  systematic 
investigation  of  some  great  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  he 
will  be  astonished  at  the  results.  Like  the  building  of  a  railroad  through 
an  undeveloped  country,  his  labor  will  open  up  resources  hitherto  unsus- 
pected, and  he  will  be  almost  bewildered  by  the  wealth  of  material  piled 
up  on  the  fields  all  about  him.  With  reference  to  a  multitude  of  current 
speculations,  he  will  see  and  be  able  to  show  whither  these  things  tend  ; 
while  many  truths,  which  may  have  lain  in  bis  mind  dormant,  will  assume 
vitality  and  power.  Sin  will  be  more  real  to  him  after  he  has  studied  the 
career  of  Angustine  ;  justification  by  faith,  after  he  has  studied  the  career 
of  Luther. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  biography,  not  history.  But  history  is  largely 
the  biography  of  great  men.  The  history  of  the  Reformation  is  in  the 
lives  of  the  Reformers,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  them.  A  historic 
movement  always  incarnates  itself,  so  that  history  becomes  biography, 
and  biography,  history.  For  pulpit  use  the  biographical  form  possesses 
many  advantages.  It  enables  the  preacher  to  give  the  subject  vividness, 
to  clothe  it  with  fiesh  and  blood,  to  make  it  a  living,  tangible  thing,  to 
associate  it  with  human  sjrmpathies  and  aspirations,  and  thus  to  stir  and 
hold  his  congregation  as  he  could  in  no  other  way  ;  white  by  the  skilful 
use  of  perspective,  and  by  setting  the  character  in  his  proper  environment, 
all  the  ends  of  history  may  be  subserved.  History  is  too  often  degraded 
into  a  mere  catalogue  of  facts  and  dates,  and  its  study  into  mechanical 
memorizing.  Such  treatment  has  made  it  both  ihiinteresting  and  profit- 
less, and  has  more  than  once  exposed  the  most  fascinating  of  studies  to 
the  charge  of  dryness.  But  by  presenting  history  biographically,  and 
with  special  reference  to  the  principles  involved,  which  are  grasped  and 
applied  to  the  problems  of  the  present,  historical  sermons  may  be  made 
most  instructive.  They  will  interest  an  audience,  however  varied  in  tastes, 
education,  or  ideas. 

History  discloses  Ood^s  purpose  in  human  affairs. 

Judging  from  the  sermons  usually  heard,  one  might  almost  suppose  that 
the  ages  of  revelation  were  the  only  ages  in  which  events  were  providen- 
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tially  controlled,  and  that  since  those  ages,  God  has  left  the  world  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Certainly,  post-scriptural  Chnrch  history  receiyes  little 
attention  in  our  pulpits.  There  are  even  those  who  deem  it  perfectly 
proper  to  show  how  €^  overruled  the  enmity  of  Pharaoh,  but  improper 
to  show  how  He  overruled  the  ambition  of  Hildebrand  ;  a  meritorious 
thing  to  describe  the  mustard-seed  period  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  a 
profanation  of  the  pulpit  to  tell  how  the  tender  plant  fared  after  it  got 
above  the  ground.  Has,  then,  God  forsaken  the  earth  ?  It  needs  to  be 
emphasized  that  He  has  not ;  that  He  is  in  it  to<4ay  as  really  as  He  was 
of  old  ;  that  He  is  calling  men  and  guiding  nations  now  as  He  did  then  ; 
that  Wiclif  and  Luther  were  as  truly  raised  up  for  their  work  as  Moses 
and  Abraham  were  for  theirs  ;  that  God  is  fulfilling  mighty  purposes  in 
the  world  ;  and  that  He  is  shaping  all  the  movements  of  time  wiUi  refer- 
ence to  the  realization  of  those  purposes. 

History  must  not  be  regarded  as  fragmentary  and  disconnected,  but  as 
orderly  and  systematic.  Beneath  the  apparently  unorganized  mass  runs  a 
mighty  undercurrent  of  thought,  and  that  thought  is  God's  determination 
to  establish  the  kingdom  of  His  Son.  Toward  this  glorious  consummation 
all  things  are  tending,  and  with  reference  to  it  all  history  has  its  meaning. 
Ofttimes  man  has  labored  toward  it  ignorantly.  Little  did  the  scholarly 
Greek  know  in  whose  hands  he  was  when  he  wrought  out  that  marvellous 
language.  Little  did  Alexander  realize  whom  he  was  serving  when  he 
pursued  his  wondrous  career  of  conquest.  Little  did  the  haughty  Roman 
understand  for  whose  benefit  he  was  giving  the  nations  that  matchless, 
rock-ribbed  organization.  But  Greek  and  Macedonian  and  Roman  were, 
each  and  all,  doing  God's  work,  and  unconsciously,  but  none  the  less 
effectually,  preparing  the  world  for  the  founding  of  that  kingdom  which 
was  to  '^  break  in  pieces  and  consume"  their  own  kingdoms,  and  to 
**  stand  forever."  In  like  manner  it  might  be  shown  how  the  papacy  and 
the  monastic  orders,  wars  and  famines,  conquests  and  discoveries,  have 
been  used  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty,  and  how  true  great- 
ness belongs  only  to  those  men,  and  how  permanent  prosperity  comes  only 
to  those  nations,  which  recognize  the  Divine  purpose  and  bring  themselves 
into  harmony  with  it.  God  is  in  all  history,  and  he  who  seeks  aright  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  Him.  Such  a  thought  lends  to  history  dig- 
nity and  interest.  It  makes  it  the  most  broadening,  the  most  fascinating 
of  studies.  From  this  view-point,  history  is  comprehensive  of  all  else  : 
biography,  theology,  exegesis,  philosophy,  missions.  It  is  not, human  ; 
it  is  Divine.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  reverent  student  of  it  can  avoid 
being  a  Calvinist  and  an  optimist,  for  everywhere  he  will  find  God,  order- 
ing its  events,  overruling  the  devices  of  men,  and  causing  even  their  vain 
imaginings  to  declare  His  glory.  He  will  see  ofttimes  the  victory  of  evil 
and  the  defeat  of  good,  an  ever-changing  pageant  in  which  magnificence 
and  desolation,  the  panoply  of  triumph  and  the  trappings  of  woe,  are 
strangely  blended  ;  but  he  will  also  see  that,  through,  all  the  mighty  cur- 
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rent  of  Gkxl's  purposes  sweeps  steadily  on,  each  storm  that  brings  havoc 
to  all  else  but  quickening  its  forward  movement,  and  he  will  labor  on, 
encouraged,  inspired,  with  faith  in  the  future,  because  with  faith  in  €k>d. 

Such  a  view  of  history  is  at  once  a  reason  and  a  justification  for  taking 
it  into  the  pulpit ;  a  readon  conclusive  and  irrefragable,  impossible  of  con- 
sistent opposition,  save  by  him  who  holds  that  there  is  no  God  in  the 
world,  no  overruling  Providence,  no  kingdom  of  Christ  toward  which  all 
things  are  tending.  The  editor  of  the  Interior  says  that  objections  to  his- 
torical preaching  ''  come  of  a  narrow  view  of  what  the  Grospel  is."  It  is 
granted  that  if  to  preach  ''  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified"  be  simply  to 
reiterate  the  a,  b,  c*s  of  religion,  this  is  not  such  preaching,  nor  was  PauFs 
for  that  matter.  But  if  to  preach  ' '  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified' '  be,  not 
only  to  plead  with  men  to  ''  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  be  saved, " 
but  also  to  show  the  relation  of  that  Christ  to  the  life  of  individuals  and  na- 
tions, to  instruct  them  regarding  the  historical  development  of  His  kingdom, 
to  hold  up  before  them  the  historical  consequences  of  rejecting  Him,  to  point 
out  to  them  the  central  place  of  His  cross  in  human  history,  to  make  plain  to 
them  the  providential  government  of  God,  and  to  convince  them  that  all 
the  movements  of  past  and  present  look  forward  to  the  time  when  '*  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His 
Christ" — ^then  such  preaching  is,  in  the  broadest  and  truest  sense,  a  preach- 
ing of  **  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified."  So  far  from  Church  history 
not  being  the  Gospel,  it  is  '^  the  Gospel  itself  ;  the  Gospel  as  it  exhibits 
itself  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  the  world.'*  "  Next  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  finely  observes  Schaff,  **  which  are  themselves  a  history  and 
depository  of  Divine  revelation,  there  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  continual 
presence  of  Christ  with  His  people,  no  more  thorough  vindication  of 
Christianity,  no  richer  source  of  spiritual  wisdom  and  experience,  no 
deeper  incentive  to  virtue  and  piety,  than  the  history  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
Every  age  has  a  message  from  God  to  man,  which  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  man  to  understand." 

The  writer  believes,  with  Professor  De  Witt,  of  Princeton,  **  that  the 
pulpit  of  our  Church  has  denied  itself  the  exercise  of  an  important  power 
by  its  failure  to  employ  largely  this  mode  of  Gospel  discourse. "  It  is  not 
meant  that  history  should  be  pursued  to  the  neglect  of  ottier  equally  im- 
portant subjects,  nor  that  the  minister  should  be  always  preaching  it. 
Hobby-riding  is  not  desirable.  The  contention  simply  is  that  history 
deserves  a  larger  place  than  it  has  yet  received  in  the  work  of  the  study 
and  the  pulpit,  and  that  it  should  have  a  place  beside  exegesis  and  theology 
as  one  of  the  great  means  by  which  God's  ways  are  to  be  understood  and 
made  known  unto  men.  The  minister  may  or  may  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  deliver  special  series  of  historical  sermons.  If  he  should,  he  will  find 
it  the  most  laborious,  but  the  most  profitable  work  he  ever  did  ;  interest, 
ing  alike  to  young  and  old,  and  contributing  richly  to  their  intellectual  and 
spiritual  edification.     Personally,  I  believe  in  such  preaching,  and  have 
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made  it  a  rale  to  prepare  and  deliver  a  series  of  liistorical  sermons  each 
year  of  my  ministry.  A  series  should  not  consist  of  more  than  seven  or  eight 
discourses,  nor  should  more  than  one  series  be  delivered  in  a  year,  partly  be- 
cause it  is  unwise  to  preach  too  frequently  on  one  class  of  subjects,  partly 
because  the  minister  will  need  the  spare  time  of  a  year  for  the  necessary 
study.  More  sensational  themes  will  be  easier  of  preparation  and  probably 
attract  larger  congregations  ;  but  they  will  be  far  less  valuable  both  to  the 
preacher  and  to  the  hearer.  However^  if  the  minister  should  prefer  not 
to  attempt  the  historical  sermon,  the  fruits  of  historical  research  will 
appear  in  general  culture,  in  vigor  and  sweep  of  thought,  in  wealth  of 
resources,  in  catholicity  of  spirit,  and  in  wider  views  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  each  and  all  of  which  will  be  reflected  in  his  ordinary  sermons  to 
the  manifest  improvement  of  their  character.  The  Church  of  to-day 
needs  toning  up  to  a  higher  and  broader  conception  of  Oo^'s  sovereign 
purposes  in  the  world,  and  the  Christian  minister  can  engage  in  no  nobler 
task  than  the  interpretation  of  the  Divine  plan  and  of  man*s  relation  to  it. 
**  The  course  of  history  from  the  manger  to  the  throne  of  universal  domin 
ion,^'  remarks  an  eminent  layman,  '^  will  be  the  grandest  and  most  inspir- 
ing chapter  in  the  course  of  eternity.  Let  us  have  as  much  of  it  as  we 
can  get,  from  pulpit  as  well  as  from  platform  ;  and  it  will  encourage  us  to 
act  well  our  part  in  its  unfolding  pages. '' 


III.— ISAAC  WATTS,  THE   (CONGREGATIONAL)    FOUNDER  OF 
ENGLISH  HYMNODY. 

Bt  Rkv.  Jamks  H.  Ross,  East  Somkrville,  Mass. 

Ths  Congregational  exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair  made  the  following 
stAteiiient  conspicuous  :  **  The  English  Independents,  as  represented  by 
Dr.  Watts,  have  a  just  claim  to  be  considered  the  real  founders  of  English 
hyranody. "  Lord  Selbome  thus  states  the  conclusion  to  which  hymnologi- 
cal  historians  and  specialists  have  come  unanimously.  Hymnody  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  psalmody.  There  were  hymns  and  hymnals  before 
Watts  by  Catholic,  Protestant,  Church  of  England,  and  Dissenting  au- 
thors. Nevertheless  Watts  was  the  originator  of  English  hymnody.  He 
was  the  reformer  of  public  worship.  He  saw  the  need  of  hymns  in 
worship,  and  he  supplied  it.  His  hymn-book  was  his  own  in  all  its  con- 
tents, and  it  supplanted  the  psalmodies  that  had  been  used  up  to  thajt 
date. 

He  was  bom  in  1674,  the  year  in  which  John  Milton  (1608-74)  and 
Robert  Herrick  (1591-1674)  died.  The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  of 
1672,  which  relieved  the  Nonconformists  from  the  penalties  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  1662,  was  recalled  in  1674.  In  the  year  of  the  death  of 
these  English  poets  and  of  the  return  of  persecution  to  Dissenters,  Non- 
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conformists,  PoriUnfi,  Separatists,  and  Independents,  Watts  was  bom 
into  the  home  of  an  Independent  deacon,  at  Southampton,  on  the  English 
Channel.     His  father  was  imprisoned  daring  his  childhood. 

Car  object  is  definite  and  limited.  We  wish  to  consider  him  as  a 
hjmnographer.  He  is  to  English  hymnody  what  Ambrose  was  to  Latin 
hymnody  ;  more  than  what  Marot  was  to  French  hymnody.  He  is  less 
than  what  Lather  was  to  German  hymnody,  becaase  Lather  composed  the 
music  for  his  hymns  and  sang  them  into  popularity.  He  is  what  Wesley 
was  to  hymnal  Methodism,  yet  greater  than  Wesley,  because  he  was  a 
pioneer,  a  creator,  an  example,  and  a  model  for  successors. 

He  inherited  his  poetic  and  musical  gifts  from  his  grandfather  and  his 
father.  The  grandfather  was  a  lover  of  music  and  poetry  ;  the  father 
was  a  versifier.  His  own  gift  and  taste  for  rhyming  were  manifested  in 
his  sixth  year.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  trusted  in  Christ.  In  1693,  or 
in  his  twentieth  year,  he  united  with  the  Church.  The  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  union  with  the  Church  of  such  a  man,  who  has  become 
the  poet  of  worship  in  all  the  churches  and  in  all  lands,  ought  to  have 
been  worth  commemorating. 

He  complained  of  the  hymns  in  use  in  the  local  church  and  in  the 
churches  at  large.  They  had  been  compiled  and  published  by  Rev.  Will- 
iam Barton  (1603-78).  His  father  replied  that  he  ought  to  write  better 
hymns.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  in  his  twenty-first  year  he 
made  a  beginning,  writing 

"  Behold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb.'* 

It  was  an  improvement,  and  is  good  enough  to  find  publication  i.i  some 
of  the  very  latest  hymnals.  Calls  for  more  hymns  met  with  ready  re- 
sponses, and  in  due  time  they  were  collected  and  published.  From  1694 
to  1696  was  a  productive  period.  Watts,  a  youth,  revealed  himself  as  a 
reformer  and  originator,  changing  the  old  hymnal  order  and  bringing  in 
the  new. 

In  1706  he  published  his  **  Poems,  Chiefly  of  the  Lyric  Kind,*'  which 
gave  him  the  rank  of  a  poet  in  Ben  Jonson's  *'  Lives  of  the  Poets,'*  and 
*of  which  eight  editions  were  published  during  the  next  forty-three  years. 
They  created  a  demand  for  the  publication  of  his  *'  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs,"  1707.  In  that  year  English  hymnody  may  be  said  to  have  orig- 
inated. From  the  first  his  father  and  his  brother  had  stimulated  him  to 
compose  and  encouraged  him  to  publish.  His  hymns  multiplied,  and  the 
several  editions  were  enlarged.  The  Christian  and  Congregational  hymnal 
was  a  growth.    It  was  made  on  demand. 

His  pre-eminence  is  conceded,  as  compared  with  all  his  predecessors. 
His  rank  is  disputed  only  by  Charles  W^esley  among  all  his  successors. 
The  contest  for  first  rank  in  the  number  of  hymns  selected  from  these 
hymnists  is  a  close  one  in  the  hymnals  of  the  century.  In  most  of  them 
the  two  are  about  equal.     In  some  Watts  leads,  and  in  others  Wesley. 
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Wesley,  however,  has  more  hymns  than  Watts  in  the  hymnal  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States,  published  in  1893.  In  '<  The  Plymouth 
Hymnal,"  by  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  1894,  Watts  is  represented  by 
forty-seven  hymns  and  Wesley  by  twenty-eight.  "  The  poet  of  the  sanctu- 
ary,*' was  the  title  given  to  Watts  by  one  of  his  successors  as  poet  and 
hymnist  among  the  English  Independents  (Josiah  Conder).  The  title  must 
be  conceded.  One  writer  estimates  that  two  fifths  of  all  the  English 
hymns  sung  in  English-speaking  lands  are  selected  from  those  of  Watts. 

In  1719  he  published  his  adaptations  of  the  Psalms  to  a  free  interpreta- 
tion. He  evangelized  and  Christianized  them.  He  said  :  *'  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  as  I  may  suppose  David  would  have  done  had  he  lived  in 
the  days  of  Christianity. ''  A  minister  who  inquired  of  a  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian elder  which  was  the  best  commentary  on  the  Psalms  received  the 
reply,  "  Watts*  version  of  them.'* 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  how  much  Watts  was  an  innovator,  how  radical 
his  work  was  in  supplanting  the  old  and  introducing  the  new.  The  prej- 
udices against  it  survive  in  Scotland  and  in  America.  Watts'  hymns 
were  styled  Watts'  '^  whims."  How  strange  and  sad  it  is  that  human 
nature  antagonizes  much  of  the  best  men  and  the  best  work  I  Watts  was 
a  gift  of  God  to  the  churches  than  whom  there  has  been  no  greater,  yet 
his  own  fellowship  received  him  not  as  hymnist.  The  Southampton 
Church,  where  he  was  a  member,  was  an  exception.  The  sale  of  his 
poems,  hynms,  and  psalms  was  great,  incomparably  so,  but  reading  them 
was  one  thing,  and  singing  them  in  the  churches  and  chapels  was  another. 
The  Christians  of  differing  names  and  his  fellow-Independents  did  not  dis- 
cern the  hymnal  signs  of  the  times  as  expressions  of  the  beneficent  provi- 
dence of  Gk>d.  Churches  were  divided  over  the  adoption  of  the  new 
hymns.  Nevertheless  they  obtained  partial  and  limited  admission,  here 
and  there,  in  churches  of  different  denominations.  His  work  was  all  done 
before  the  Wesleys  had  begun  theirs. 

In  1 720  Watts*  *  *  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for  Children"  appeared.  Their 
origin  was  due  to  his  love  of  the  children  of  Sir  John  Hartopp,  of  Newing- 
ton,  whose  teacher  he  became  in  1696.     He  composed  for  their  benefit. 

These  songs,  taken  in  connection  with  his  hymns  and  psalms  and  his 
lyrics,  show  that  poetic  sublimity  and  simplicity  were  happily  combined 
in  him.  He  supplied  the  needs  of  old  and  young.  His  hymns  that 
have  survived  are  not  from  this  volume.  Neither  Watts,  nor  Doddridge, 
nor  Wesley,  nor  Keble  was  a  successful  hymnist  for  children,  although  all 
deserve  commendation  for  making  the  attempt.  Previous  to  Watts,  hymns 
especially  adapted  to  children  were  unknown.  Improvement  in  this  direc- 
tion is  limited  to  this  century.  It  has  been  marked  and  steady.  ''  Hush, 
my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber,"  was  one  of  the  '^  Divine  and  Moral  Songs.** 
Like  all  Watts*  poetry,  the  sale  and  circulation  of  the  songs  were  enor- 
mous.    They  have  been  translated  into  continental  and  Asiatic  languages. 

Watts  was  original.     There  were  few  predecessors  from  whom  he  could 
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borrow,  and  those  few  had  little  to  loan.  No  predecessor  had  written 
more  than  a  half  dozen  hymns  that  have  had  a  historic  place  in  hymnals. 
He  was  obliged  to  originate,  if  he  was  to  do  anything.  It  was  easy  to 
improve  upon  the  psalmodies,  bat  to  do  as  well  as  Watts  did  was  to  fur- 
nish proof  of  the  possession  of  genius. 

The  characteristics  of  his  hymns  may  be  analysed  as  follows  : 

1.  He  was  profoundly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  greatness,  glory, 
and  grace  of  God.  He  was  a  Calvinist,  and  God's  sovereignty  overawed 
him.  He  was  a  Trinitarian,  and  he  praised  and  magnified  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost. 

"  Strangely,  my  soul,  art  thou  arrayed. 
By  the  great  sacred  Three ; 
In  sweetest  harmony  of  praise. 
Let  all  Thy  powers  agree." 

**  The  Father's  love  shall  run 

Through  our  hnmorlal  songs  ; 
We  bring  to  God  the  Son 

Hosannas  on  our  tongues  ; 
Our  lips  address  the  Sfrfrlt's  name 
With  equal  praise  and  zeal  the  same." 

He  was  the  hymnist  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  the  poet  of  the  Atonement 
and  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper. 

His  conception  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  implied  omnipotence,  omni- 
presence, omniscience,  and  so  universal  immanence  and  energy  : 

"  There's  not  a  plant  or  flower  below 
But  makes  Thy  glories  known  ; 
And  clouds  arise  and  tempests  blow 
By  order  from  Thy  throne." 

"  Awake,  asleep,  at  home,  abroad, 
I  am  surrounded  still  with  God." 

When  he  philosophized  in  poetry,  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  election,  or 
the  nature  and  duration  of  future  punishment,  the  hymn  became  too 
didactic  for  general  and  permanent  acceptance.  The  phrasing  of  truth  in 
hymns  is  the  work  of  the  seer,  not  of  the  logician,  metaphysician,  or,  in 
form,  of  the  theologian. 

2.  He  panted  for  Gk>d,  for  the  Christ,  and  for  the  Spirit,  in  proportion 
as  he  knew  and  felt  the  nature  and  operations  of  Deity. 

•*  My  God,  my  Life,  my  Love, 
To  Thee,  to  Thee  I  call ; 
I  cannot  live  If  Thou  remove, 
For  Thou  art  all  In  all. 

'*  Thou  art  the  sea  of  love. 

Where  all  my  pleasures  roll ; 
The  circle  where  my  passions  move, 
And  centre  of  my  soul." 
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When  Daniel  Webster  was  dying  the  Words  that  he  repeated  again  and 
again  were  from  Watts'  version  of  the  fifty-fifth  Psalm  : 

"  Show  pity.  Lord  t  O  Lord,  forgive  ; 
Let  a  repenting  rebel  live  ; 
Are  not  Thy  mercies  large  and  free  ? 
May  not  a  sinner  trust  in  Thee  ?" 

3.  His  love  of  nature  and  natural  scenery  betrayed  itself  repeatedly. 
He  was  an  astronomer  and  a  geographer,  and  wrote  text- books  on  natural 
science.     His  hymns  were  influenced  by  his  learning. 

**  The  Lord  of  glory  builds  His  seat 
Of  gems  insufferably  bright. 

"  He  formed  the  seas.  He  formed  the  hills. 
Made  every  drop  and  every  dust, 
Nature  and  time,  with  all  her  wheels. 
And  pushed  them  into  motion  first " 

He  lived  near  Southampton  waters,  the  English  Channel  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  familiar  sights  and  scenes  were  incorporated  into  his  hymns 
without  being  definitely  named. 

"  There  Is  a  land  of  pure  delight" 

was  written  as  he  reached  his  majority.  It  was  founded  on  the  last  scene 
in  the  life  of  Moses.  Its  title  was  "  A  Prospect  of  Heaven."  Seated  in 
his  own  home,  Watts  could  see  Southampton  waters,  in  tidal  relation  with 
the  English  Channel,  and  beyond,  the  green  glades  of  the  New  Forest ; 
and  in  the  far  distance  the  river  Itchen,  with  the  bold  outlines  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  Hence  the  allusions  to  the  **  narrow  sea,"  the  **  sweUing 
flood,"  **  sweet  fields,"  and  "  living  green."  An  English  reviewer  and 
critic,  when  asked  to  cite  the  most  perfect  verse  in  the  English  kngnage, 
immediately  quoted  Watts'  familiar  stanza  : 

"  There  shall  I  bathe  my  weary  soul 
In  seas  of  heavenly  rest, 
And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
AroBs  my  peaceful  breast" 

4.  His  hymns  were  evangelistic  in  nature  and  influence.  He  appealed 
to  and  for  the  heart.  He  emphasized  the  necessary  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  the  means  of  regeneration,  apprehension  of  Christ,  and  the 
efficient  agent  in  advancing  the  Christian  life  toward  the  goal  of  perfection. 
Hence  the  story  of  his  hymns  is  the  story  of  conversions  and  of  consolation, 
of  definite  results  in  specific  cases. 

"  How  condescending  and  how  kind" 

contains  in  the  concluding  stanza  a  couplet  with  a  history  : 


Eard  is  the  heart  that  never  feels 
Om  soft  affection  move." 
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The  Rev.  J.  Leifchild  was  once  preaching  in  Berkshire,  a  straggling 
English  village,  where  preaching  seldom  was  heard.  He  read  this  hymn 
and  emphasised  the  initial  words  in  the  couplet.  As  he  did  so,  a  man 
who  had  brought  a  great  stone  to  throw  at  the  preacher  dropped  it.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting  he  remained  to  pray,  was  afterward  converted, 
and  in  later  life  became  a  religious  teacher. 

Dr.  Spencer,  in  his  well-known  **  Pastor's  Sketches,'*  telb  how  he  gave 
out  Watts'  hymn  : 

'*  How  sad  our  state  by  nature  is," 

forgetful  of  the  possible  effect  upon  a  young  woman  already  interested  in 
her  soul's  salvation.  The  next  day  she  came  to  him  and  said  :  ''  When 
you  were  reading  that  hymn  last  night  I  saw  the  whole  way  of  salvation 
for  sinners  perfectiy  plain,  and  wondered  that  I  had  never  seen  it  before. 
I  saw  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  trust  in  Christ : 

'  A  guilty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm, 
On  Thy  kind  arms  I  fall.' 

I  sat  all  the  evening  just  looking  at  that  hymn.  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of 
your  sermon.  I  do  not  know  your  text.  I  thought  of  nothing  but  that 
hymn,  and  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  ever  since.  It  is  light  and  makes 
me  so  contented." 

It  is  easy  to  discern  how  a  stanza  like  the  following  might  awaken  the 
resentment  of  a  Jew  : 

*'  Not  all  the  blood  of  beasts 
On  Jewish  altars  slain 
Gould  give  the  guilty  oonsdence  peace, 
Or  wash  away  the  stain." 

Nevertheless  an  agent  of  the  British  Bible  Society  in  East  London  was 
one  day  offering  Bibles  for  sale  in  the  Jews'  quarter,  when  a  Jewess  in- 
formed him  that  if  any  of  their  people  bought  a  Bible,  read  it,  and 
became  converts  to  Christianity,  they  would  certainly  return  to  their  former 
belief  and  die  in  the  faith  of  Abraham.  The  Bible  man  replied  that  when 
he  was  a  city  missionary  he  had  called  upon  a  dying  Jewess  who  had 
been  reduced  from  wealth  to  poverty  for  her  faith  in  Christ.  One  day 
her  eye  rested  on  the  leaf  of  a  hymn-book  which  covered  some  butter,  and 
she  read  upon  it  the  stanza  quoted.  She  could  neither  dismiss  it  nor  for- 
get it.  Finally  she  went  to  a  box  where  she  kept  the  Bible,  and  led  by 
that  verse  b^an  to  road  it,  and  she  read  until  she  found  Jesus  Christ. 
She  became  a  confessor  of  Christ  Her  Jewish  husband  divorced  her. 
He  went  to  India,  where  he  married  again  and  died.  She  lived  in  poverty 
with  two  sisters  who  had  also  become  Christians.     Said  the  Bible  man  : 

"  All  this  I  knew  ;  and  as  I  stood  by  her  bedside,  she  did  not  renounce 
her  faith  in  her  cruciiied  Lord,  but  died  triumphing  in  Him." 

The  initiation  and  advancement  of  the  Christian  life  through  Watts,  as 
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the  Providential  haman  power,  were  signal  honors  ;  but  more  honors  still 
were  his.  He  wrote  what  has  sustained  nomeroos  souls  in  sickness  and 
death,  in  making  the  transition  from  this  world  to  the  next. 

Rev.  Dr.  LeifchUd,  to  whom  allusion  has  already  been  made,  once 
visited  a  minister  much  broken  in  health  :  **  What,"  he  inquired,  "  my 
old  friend,  do  you  not  know  me  ?"  There  was  no  response.  One  of  the 
daughters  then  said  :  ''  Ask  him  something  about  the  Scriptures  or  the 
3aviour,  and  you  will  soon  see  a  vast  difference. " 

"Well,"  said  Dr.  Leif child,  **  I  see  you  do  not  know  me;  do  you 
know  Jesui  /"  The  sick  man  aroused  as  if  from  sleep  and  exclaimed,  in 
the  language  of  the  second  stanza  of  Watts'  hymn,  ''  Fm  not  ashamed 
to  own  my  Lord"  : 

"  Jesus,  my  God  1    I  know  His  name. 
His  name  is  all  my  trust ; 
Nor  will  He  put  my  soul  to  shame, 
Nor  let  my  hope  be  lost " 

The  Rev.  Oeorge  Bellamy,  in  Demierara,  was  sick  with  a  fever.  .  Dur- 
ing his  sufferings,  while  a  colored  servant  was  bathing  his  head  with 
vinegar,  he  exclaimed  in  the  language  of  Watts'  hynm,  ''  On  the  frailty 

of  life"  : 

"  Thee  we  adore,  eternal  Name, 
And  humbly  own  to  Thee 
How  feeble  Is  our  mortal  frame. 
What  dying  worms  are  we  I" 

The  believing  black  servant  answered  :  '^  Massa,  no  'fraid  ;  dis  sickness 
for  de  glory  of  God." 

June  3d,  17  7  7,  the  Rev.  John  Newton  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  R as 

follows  : 

'*  Give  my  love  to  your  friend.  I  dare  not  advise  ;  but  if  she  can 
quietly  return  at  the  usual  time,  and  neither  run  intentionally  in  the  way 
of  the  small- pox,  nor  run  out  of  the  way,  but  leave  it  simply  with  the 
Lord,  I  shall  not  blame  her.  My  prescription  is  to  read  Dr.  Watts  every 
morning  before  breakfast,  and  pray  over  it  till  the  cure  is  effected,  '  Up- 
ward I  lift  mine  eyes  '  "  : 

"  Hast  Thou  not  given  Thy  word 
To  save  my  soul  from  death  7 
And  I  can  trust  my  Lord 
To  keep  my  mortal  breath  : 
I'll  go  and  come. 
Nor  fear  to  die, 
TQl  from  on  high 
Thou  call  me  home." 

The  prescription  was  efficient  and  sufficient. 

In  George  Eliot's  '*  Adam  Bede,"  one  of  the  characters  is  Dinah  Mor- 
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lis.  It  is  said  to  be  taken  from  life.  In  her  closing  moments,  and  in 
extreme  old  age,  she  exclaimed  : 

'*  How  good  the  Lord  is  ;  praise  His  holy  name  !" 

Unable  to  lie  down,  a  friend  supported  her,  and  she  repeated  that  plain, 
tiye  hymn,  ''  When  I  snrvey  the  wondrous  cross,"  said  to  be  one  of  the 
first  SIX  hymns  in  onr  language. 

"  Ck>me,  let  us  Join  our  cheerful  songs" 

was  composed  to  be  sung  at  the  close  of  a  sermon  on  Rev.  v.  11th  to  13th 
verses,  and  has  been  influential  at  the  close  of  life  in  noteworthy  instances. 
A  sailor,  who  could  not  read  and  had  no  Bible,  imperfectly  remembered 
this  hymn.     He  remembered  the  first  and  fourth  lines  of  the  second 

stanza : 

"Worthy  the  Lamb  that  died,    .    .    . 
For  He  was  slain  for  us." 

''  Slain  for  us"  disclosed  to  him  the  fact  of  the  atonement  as  a  sacrifice 
for  sin,  revived  lessons  learned  m  the  Sabbath-school,  and  induced  peace 
with  Gk>d  through  Christ. 

Susanna  Harrison,  a  poor  domestic  at  Ipswich,  England,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  was  seized  with  a  disease  that  was  incurable.  She  found  Christ 
and  wrote  hymns  ''  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  best  productions  of  our 
best-known  hymnists."  In  her  last  hours  she  said,  ^' Sing  Dr.  Watts' 
hymn  : 

'*  '  How  sweet  and  awful  Is  the  place, 
With  Christ  within  the  doors  t '  " 

Afterward  she  added,  *'  Let  us  sing  again, 

"  '  Come,  let  us  Join  our  cheerful  songs. 
With  angels  round  the  throne.'  " 
She  died  singing. 

5.  His  hymns  reveal  that  he  was  in  advance  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion and  of  his  own  times  in  expressing  the  sentiments  of  foreign  mis- 
sions. A  copy  of  Watts'  ^'  Psalms  and  Hymns"  was  taken  into  Central 
Africa  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  brother-in-law  and  companion  of  Mungo 
Park.  It  was  afterward  found  by  the  landers  at  Youri,  hung  up  in  the 
residence  of  a  chieftain  as  feiieh  or  sacred.  It  was  not  that,  precisely, 
but  it  was  in  its  appropriate  place,  among  heathen  population,  expressive 
of  true  missionary  Christianity. 

"  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun" 

became  a  favorite  hynm  soon  after  its  publication.  The  second  and  third 
stanzas  are  uniformly  omitted  from  current  hymnals  : 
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"  Behold  the  lalADds  with  their  kings. 
And  Barope  her  beit  tribute  brings ; 
From  north  to  south  the  princes  meet. 
And  pay  their  homage  at  His  feet. 

"  There  Persia,  glorious  to  behold. 
There  India  shines  in  Sastem  gold. 
And  barbarous  nations  at  His  word 
Submit  and  bow  and  own  their  LcmL" 

It  was  the  opening  hymn  on  Wliitsunday,  1862^  when  five  thousand 
natives  of  Tonga,  Fiji,  and  Samoa  were  assembled  under  the  banyan  trees 
for  worship.  Chief  among  them  was  George  the  Sable,  who  gave  them  a 
new  constitution  and  adopted  a  Christian  mode  of  government.  He  and 
his  people  were  converts  from  heathenism  and  cannibalism. 

Watts,  the  peerless  poet  of  religion  and  piety,  had  immediate  and 
numerous  imitators,  some  of  whom  wrote  hymns  equal  to  those  of  the 
second  rank  among  his  own.  His  personal  friend,  Dr.  Doddridge,  wrote 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven,  nearly  one  third  of  wliich  are  still  in  com- 
mon  use,  and  twenty  of  which  have  found  high  rank  in  numerous  hymnals. 
Watts  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Brother  d'Longueville,  Amsterdam,  saying  :  *'  If 
there  were  any  man  to  whom  Providence  would  permit  me  to  commit  a 
second  part  of  my  life  and  usefulness  in  the  Church,  Dr.  Doddridge  should 
be  the  man.''  Doddridge  was  the  man  to  whom  a  second  part  of  the  life 
of  Watts  was  committed.  He  was  another  Independent,  another  hymnist, 
another  great  hymnist — the  greatest  until  the  Wesleys.  Thus  Independency 
generated  two  great  English  hymnists  before  the  Wesleys.  The  double 
honor  is  a  historic  fact  which  deserves  emphasis  just  now.  The  hymnists 
of  Independency  and  of  Methodism  are  not  rivals,  but  co-laborers.  His- 
toric precedence,  however,  belongs  to  the  hymnists  of  Independency.  If 
Congregationalists  were  as  well  informed  concerning  Watts  as  Methodists 
are  concerning  the  Wesleys,  the  place  of  their  denomination  in  the  history 
of  hymnology  would  be  better  understood  by  their  own  and  other  denomi- 
nations. Watts  was  a  Pilgrim  father  in  the  sense  that  he  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  initial  stages  of  historic  hymnology. 

He  was  an  honored  prophet  in  his  own  home  and  church,  Southampton. 
That  city  and  church  have  not  forgotten  him.  July  l^th,  1861,  a  statue 
of  him  was  unveiled  in  Southampton  by  Lord  Shaftesbury.  It  is  of 
polished  Aberdeen  granite,  inlaid  with  basso-relievos  of  white  marble,  one 
of  which  represents  him  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus  gazing  heavenward.  Under- 
neath is  a  line  from  one  of  his  hymns  : 

**  To  heaven  I  lift  my  waiting  eyes." 

Another  represents  him  as  teaching  a  group  of  children,  and  underneath 
are  the  words  :  '^  He  gave  to  lisping  infancy  its  earliest  and  purest  les- 
sons."    There  is  a  memorial  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

He  is  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields  Cemetery,  London,  and  his  monument, 
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in  accordance  with  his  request,  contains  the  Latin  motto  :  ''  In  uno  Jesu 
omnia." 

Last,  but  not  least,  he  was  honored  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  by 
the  American  branch  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged.  His 
name  heads  the  list  of  English  and  Congregational  hymnists  in  the  old 
world  and  in  the  new.  So  far  as  he  has  an  American  equivalent,  Ray 
Palmer  is  the  man,  and  Ray  Palmer's  name  is  characterized  by  Bishop 
Hnrst,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  that  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can hymnist.  The  place  of  English  and  American  Congregationalism, 
therefore,  in  the  history  of  English  and  American  hymnology,  is  at  the 
top. 

/      IV.— THE  PEItSON  OF  CHRIST. 
Bt  Watland  Hoyt,  D.D.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
(CofUtnti^d  frcm  page  217.) 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  and  still  gazing  at  this  complex  person  Jesus 
Christ,  if  we  would  be  at  all  scientific  and  regardful  of  facts  constituent, 
we  must  as  largely  and  utterly  take  account  of  the  divinity  which  shines 
in  Him.  And  this  divinity  we  must  see  to  be  divinity  in  the  utmost  sense 
of  Deity.  There  has  come  about  in  the  use  of  that  word  divine  a  meagre 
and  shallow  and  misleading  sense  of  it.  The  word  has  gotten  badly  low- 
ered into  a  pitiable  synonymousness  with  grand,  great,  impressive,  beau- 
tiful. As  some  speak  the  word  divine,  it  has  come  to  signify  only  the 
highest  of  a  sort,  not  the  utmost  and  deific  sort.  So  those  who  would 
hold  Jesus  Christ  simply  in  the  human  category  are  perpetually  but  mis- 
leadingly  calling  Him  divine.  He  is  the  divine  man,  such  say,  and  they 
are  very  free  with  reverent  and  applauding  speech  concerning  Him  ;  but  if 
you  press  them  you  will  discover  that  they  mean  He  is  divine  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  poets  call  some  rare  4ay  in  June  divine,  or  in  the  sense  in 
which  sometimes  critics  of  art  speak  of  a  divine  picture,  or,  as  I  read  the 
other  day,  in  the  sense  of  an  actress  speaking  of  the  divine  drama.  He  is 
not  divine  as  Deity  ;  He  is  only  divine  as  possibly  the  utmost  and  ideal 
man.  So,  putting  this  quite  Pickwickian  meaning  upon  divine,  such  can 
declare,  still  calling  Him  divine,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  by  no  means  unique 
and  solitary  in  His  sort  and  mode  of  being,  but  differs  from  men  usually 
but  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.  Such  is  but  the  flimsiest  travesty  of  the 
impression  of  His  divinity  yielded  by  the  New  Testament.  Such  is  the 
poorest  speaking  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  breaking  it  to  the 
hope. 

No  ;  in  the  New  Testament  meaning  the  complex  person  Jesus  Christ  is 
divine  in  the  utmost  sense  of  Deity.  ''  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  (jk»d.  And  the  Word 
was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.     He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the 
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Father.  For  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Oodhead  bodily/' 
'<  Who  being  the  effulgence  of  His  glorj  and  the  very  image  of  His 
substance — ^the  very  stamp  of  His  essence. " 

But  how  can  the  two  such  really  and  radically  diverse  elements  as  an 
essential  Humanity  and  an  essential  Deity  become  conjoined  in  Uie  one 
complex  person  Jesus  Christ ! 

We  take  for  granted,  of  course,  the  doctrine  known  as  the  miraculous 
conception.  We  put  no  unbelieving  stint  upon  the  great  words  of  the 
annunciation,  '*  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of 
the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee  ;  therefore  also  that  Holy  Thing  which 
shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.*' 

And  now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  light  is  thrown  upon  the  problem  of  the 
two  natures  in  the  one  complex  person  Jesus  Christ  by  remembering  the 
distinction  between  a  nature  and  a  person.  The  nature  is  the  basis,  and,  in 
a  very  real  sense,  the  material  of  the  person  ;  but  the  nature  is  not  yet  the 
person.  *  "  Nature,''  as  another  says,  *'  is  substance  possessed  in  common. 
Person  is  nature  separately  subsisting,  with  powers  of  consciousness  and 
will."  ''  Nature,"  as  still  another  says,  '^  is  that  substratum  or  condition 
of  being  which  determines  the  kind  and  attributes  of  the  person,  but  which 
is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  person  itself." 

Also,  it  seems  to  me,  that  still  further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  union  of 
the  two  natures  in  the  one  complex  person  Jesus  Christ  by  remembering 
that  the  Divine  Logos  in  the  incarnation  did  not  take  upon  Himself  a 
human  person  like  Peter  or  James  or  John,  but  did  take  upon  Himself,  in 
the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  a  human  nature.  A  separated  subsistence,  like 
the  simply  human  personality  of  Peter  or  James  or  John,  the  human  nature 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  not.  The  human  nature  the  Divine  Logos  took  upon 
Himself  was  impersonal.  It  came  to  its  separation  and  its  personality 
through  and  because  of  its  union  with  the  already  personal  Divine  Logos. 
That  which  furnished  the  basis  of  personality  in  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the 
human  nature  assumed,  but  was  the  personal  Divine  Logos  already  exist- 
ing  and  assuming. 

Let  me  quote  here  some  sentences  which,  at  least  to  me,  have  thrust 
some  light  into  this  confessedly  hard  matter  : 

"  In  saying  that  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  it  is  meant  that  the  Word  came  to 
possess  human  characteristics  in  addition  to  His  divine."  "  A  human  nature 
was  united  with  the  Divine  in  order  that  the  resulting  person  might  have  a  human 
form  of  consotousness,  as  well  as  a  Divine."  "  When  it  is  said  that  God  became 
man,  the  meaning  is  that  God  united  Himself  with  man,  not  that  God  changed 
Himself  into  man."  "  Unification  of  two  natures,  not  transmutation  of  one 
nature  into  another,  is  meant." 

Thus,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  assumption,  by  the  Divine  and  already 
personal  Logos,  of  a  human  nature,  which  became  personalized  through  its 
union  with  the  Divine  Logos,  did  the  human  nature  and  the  divine  nature 
come  to  union  in  the  one  complex  person  Jesus  Christ. 
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And  further,  since  self- consciousness  and  self-determination  do  not  be- 
long to  human  nature,  which  is  the  simple  substratum  of  being,  but  do  be- 
long to  that  human  nature  taken  up  and  specialized  into  a  personality  ; 
and  since  the  human  nature  assumed  by  the  Divine  Logos  was  taken  up 
and  specialized  into  a  personality  because  of  its  union  with  the  ahready 
personal  Logos,  the  resulting  person  Jesus  Christ  did  not  have  two  con- 
sciousnesses and  two  wills,  but  did  have  a  single  theanthropic  conscious- 
ness and  a  single  theanthropic  will. 

And  now,  it  further  seems  to  me,  that  right  here  light  begins  to  shine 
upon  the  necessary  ignorances  and  limitations  of  the  person  Jesus  Christ, 
because,  being  not  only  divine.  He  was  also  human.  Distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  the  preience  in  Him  and  the  manifestation  of  the  Logos. 
As  another  says,  ^^  This  is  the  key  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Eenosis."  That 
the  Logos  should  condescend  to  such  union  with  human  nature  as  that  He 
could  reveal  Himself  in  the  terms  of  it  is  the  very  pith  and  point,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  abyssmal  depth  of  the  Divine  humiliation.  For,  neces- 
sarily, the  Divine  Logos  must  be  limited  in  His  manifestation  by  the  human 
nature  which  He  had  assumed.  Condescending  to  take  upon  Himself  a 
human  nature  at  the  very  lowest  and  embryonic  and  infantile  stages  of  it. 
His  manifestation  must  be  dependent  upon  the  phase  and  stage  that  human 
nature,  in  its  development,  had  reached.  Not  less  was  the  Divine  Logos 
present  in  the  complex  person  Jesus  Christ  when  He  lay  a  babe  in  the 
arms  of  His  Virgin  mother  ;  but  that  babyhood,  by  the  very  terms  of  its 
then  only  infantile  development,  necessarily  limited  the  manifestation  of 
the  certainly  present  Divine  Logos.  So  could  the  complex  person  Jesus 
Christ  pass  through  the  determined  and  natural  stages  of  a  human  develop- 
ment ;  so  could  He  increase  in  stature  ;  so  could  He  grow  in  wisdom  and 
in  favor  with  God  and  man  ;  and  all  along  and  all  the  time  so  could,  so 
must  there  be  only  so  much  manifestation  of  the  present  Logos  as  was  pos- 
sible for  the  stage  of  a  human  development  then  attained.  So  it  was 
possible  that  the  Son  of  Man,  at  His  then  period  of  development,  could 
not  know  the  day  or  the  hour  of  the  final  consmnmation.  Always  the 
manifestation  of  the  present  Divine  Logos  was  dependent  on  the  stage  of 
development  the  humanity  had  reached.  There  was  probably  something 
peculiar  in  that  sort  of  knowledge.  But  not  knowing  then,  it  does  not 
follow  that  He  could  never  know.  That  is  a  luminous  comment  of  Ben- 
gel :  ''  The  stress  in  Matt.  xxiv.  86  is  on  the  present  tense.  No  man 
knaweth.  In  those  days  no  man  did  know,  not  even  the  Son.  But  after- 
ward He  knew  it,  for  He  revealed  it  in  the  Apocalypse."  There  was  pro- 
gression of  manifestation  in  proportion  to  progression  of  development. 
As  another  says,  '*  It  is  more  probable  that  the  glorified  human  mind  of 
Christ  on  the  mediatorial  throne  now  knows  the  time  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment than  that  it  is  ignorant  of  it.*'  Let  me  quote  another  sentence  : 
**  The  Logos,  though  present,  could  not  properly  and  fittingly  make  such 
a  manifestation  of  knowledge  through  that  infant  body  and  infant  soul  as 
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He  coald  through  a  child*8  body  and  a  ohild^s  soul,  and  still  more  through 
a  man's  body  and  a  man's  soul.  It  woold  have  been  annatnral  if  the 
Logos  had  empowered  the  infant  Jesus  to  work  a  miracle  or  deliver  the 
Sermon  on  Uie  Mount.  The  repulsive  and  unnatural  character  of  the 
apocryphal  Gospels  compared  with  the  natural  beauty  of  the  canonical 
Gospels  arises  from  attributing  to  the  infant  and  child  Jesus  acts  that  were 
befitting  only  a  mature  humanity." 

And  is  there  not  in  this  direction  some  light  and  help  at  least  as  to  the 
settling  of  the  now  mooted  question  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ  concerning  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Davidic  authorship  of  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm  ?  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  kept  in  ignorance,  as  Jesus  Christ  was  for  the  time — at  least, 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  culminating  moment,  because,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, His  human  nature  had  not  reached  then  the  point  of  development 
adequate  for  Divine  manifestation  on  such  a  matter  ;  it  is  another  thing  to 
be  definitely  misinformed  or  to  be  allowed  in  misinformation.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  present  and  the  perpetually  and  increasingly  manifesting 
Divine  Logos  in  Him  would  allow  Him,  from  whom  was  streaming  and 
was  to  stream  the  truth,  in  a  definite  error  ?  Not  to  know  and  to  confess 
such  want  of  knowledge  is  one  thing  ;  but  to  definitely  declare  an  error  as 
the  truth  is  another  and  an  altogether  different  Uiing.  Can  we,  dare  we 
predicate  that  of  Him  in  whom  dwelt,  in  Uie  sense  of  perpetual  and  unique 
presence,  though  not  always  in  the  sense  of  entire  and  perfect  manifesta- 
tion, the  Godhead  bodily  ? 

And  here  this  discussion  of  the  complex  personality  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  must  find  its  end.  Of  course  multitudes  of  ques- 
tions remain  unanswered.  No  essay  simply  can  compass  adequate  discus- 
sion. 

But  from  what  I  have  been  saying  let  me  suggest  an  inference  or  two 
and  I  have  done. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion  behold  the  limitless  worth  and 
dignity  of  our  human  nature.  You  may  set  forth  this  dignity  in  many 
ways  ;  you  may  estimate  it  by  many  standards.  Liberals — so  called — and 
Unitarians  are  fond  of  doing  it.  But  there  is  one  overpowering  proof  of 
our  human  worth  and  dignity  only  orthodoxy  can  furnish.  What  must  be 
the  even  immeasurable  worth  and  dignity  of  that  human  nature  into  such 
union  with  which  Deity  will  deign  to  come  and  can  come.  To  what  '*  high 
table-lands,  to  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and  sun,"  must  not  such  a 
nature  be  capable  of  climbing  ?  As  another  says,  *'  The  Logos,  by  His 
incarnation  and  exaltation,  marvellous  as  it  seems,  took  a  human  nature 
with  Him  into  the  depths  of  the  Godhead."  What  loftier  proof  possible 
of  the  essential  worth  and  dignity  of  human  nature  !  What  hopes, 
brighter  than  the  glistering  garments  of  the  angels,  of  endless  moral  and 
intellectual  development  and  culture  beckon  for  such  a  nature  I 

Again,  only  as  you  utterly  accept  and  recognize  this  complex  personality 
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of  Jesus  Christy  as  you  reckon  Him.  not  human  only  but  Divine  also,  can 
you  save  the  character  of  Christ  from  moral  stain.  For,  claiming  Deity, 
if  He  were  not.  He  was  an  impostor,  an  impostor  who  wreathed  His  lips 
with  the  deadliest  and  most  awful  blasphemy.  No  thin  and  merely 
8BSthetic  admiration  of  Him  can  hide  and  cover  the  unworthy  and  hideous 
moral  gashes  and  rents  in  Him  who  said,  ''  All  men  should  honor  the  Son 
even  as  they  honor  the  Father,"  if  He  knew  Himself  to  be  not  possessed 
of  the  essential  nature  of  the  Fi^ther.  Forever  the  old  dilemma  stands — 
a%t  DeuM,  aut  nof»  bonui,  ' 

Once  more,  it  is  only  such  a  divine-human  complex  person  as  Jesus  Christ 
who  can  hold  and  sway  a  perpetual  religious  allegiance  and  meet  and  mas- 
ter the  desperate  needs  of  a  human  heart  conscious  of  its  sin.  Therefore, 
the  searching  Japanese  official  coming  into  vision  of  Him  was  ''  over- 
whelmed with  emotion  and  taken  captive  by  the  record  of  His  nature  and 
life.'*  Therefore,  not  Charles  Lamb  only,  but  the  redeemed  multitude 
whom  no  man  can  number,  kneel  before  Him.  Therefore  the  poor, 
stained  creature  of  the  streets  is  able  to  be  a  Christian  and  to  lead  a  good 
life,  because  His  efficient  atonement  puts  away  sin  and  quiets  remorse, 
and  His  at  once  divine  and  human  help  and  sympathy  girds  a  weakened 
will  with  prowess.  Call  Him  man  merely,  even  though  you  call  Him 
»  utmost  man,  and  you  have  left  yourself  but  a  human  help  when  you  need  a 
divine  ;  a  revelation  of  humanity  when,  for  life  and  death  and  a  confront- 
ing judgment,  you  need  a  revelation  of  God.  I  do  not  know  words  truer 
and  more  eloquent  than  these  of  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith  : 

"  How  deeply  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  of  the  Divine-human  complex 
person  Jesus  Christ,  Is  involved  in  the  whole  Christian  system  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  denial  of  this  doctrine  leads  to  the  denial,  one  after  one,  of  all  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  A  system  without  this  doctrine 
ceases  to  urge  the  doctrines  of  grace.  It  loses  its  hold  on  the  strongest  feelings 
of  the  conscience  and  of  the  heart  It  refuses  to  grapple  with  the  great  ques- 
tions of  theology.  It  praises  the  moral  virtues ;  it  wonders  at  all  zeal.  It  has 
lost  the  feeling  of  the  constant  presence  of  that  Captahi  of  our  salvation  who  has 
hispired  the  faith,  quickened  the  ardor,  aroused  the  intcbebt,  and  led  forth  the 
hosts  of  Christendom.  '  Its  rektion  to  Christ,'  as  has  been  well  said,  '  is  a  past, 
a  dead  relation  ; '  and  so  they  eulogize  Him  as  tliey  do  a  liero,  and  venerate  Him 
as  they  do  a  saint ;  but  such  eulogy  and  such  veneration  are  faint  and  heartless 
when  compared  with  the  living  energy  of  the  faith  of  Paul  or  with  the  devoted 
love  and  absorbing  contemplation  of  the  beloved  disdple  who  ever  spoke  and 
lived  as  in  the  presence  of  a  living  Lord.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  true  that  the 
greatest  earnestness,  the  loftiest  faith,  the  deepest  reUgious  experience,  the  most 
heavenly  spirituality,  the  most  awful  sense  of  God's  majesty,  and  the  most  affec- 
tionate reliance  upon  His  love  have  been  found  in  connection  with  the  belief  in 
an  incarnate  God.  And  surely  if  everything  can  arouse  all  our  powers,  awaken 
our  intensest  love,  make  us  self-sacrificing,  fill  us  with  the  holiest  zeal  and  the 
purest  enthusiasm,  and  satisfy  perfectly  all  our  wants,  it  is  living  faith  in  such  a 
Lord,  who  is  not  only  a  Lord,  but  a  brother  also ;  in  whom  all  that  we  can  vener- 
ate as  divine  and  all  that  we  can  love  as  human  are  combined  In  perfect  har- 
mony." 
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V. -LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  FROM  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 

By  William  Hates  Wakd,  D.D.,  New  York  Crrr. 

The  Serpent  in  Babylonian  Mythology. 

The  seipent  oocupies  a  poBition  of  the  greatest  prominence  in  the  Genesis  ac- 
coant  of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  man.  It  is  the  wisest  of  all  beasts,  and  it  is 
the  tempter.  It  is  man's  chief  enemy,  and  so  is  identified  with  Satan,  as  "  the 
old  serpent,  the  deyiL"  Although  (Genesis  does  not  definitely  call  the  serpent  bj 
the  name  of  Satan,  and  although  Satan  as  a  specific  evil  power  is  first  mentioned 
in  Job,  a  book  whose  composition  is  much  later  than  the  writing  of  the  account 
of  the  fall  of  man,  yet  the  writer  of  that  story  cannot  but  have  had  Satan  as  the 
impersonation  of  evil  in  mind  when  he  described  the  success  of  the  serp^it. 
Any  theory  that  the  conception  of  Satan  by  the  Hebrews  was  derived  from  the 
Persians  must  take  into  consideration  the  meaning  of  the  serpent  of  the  tonptaUon. 

Tet  the  serpent  is  not  wholly  of  evil  import  in  the  Bible.  Although  it  was  by 
serpents  (Hebrew  wraj^,  plural  ieraphim)  that  the  Israelites  were  bitten  in  the 
wildemess,  yet  it  was  a  brazen  serpent  that  had  healing  power.  Moses'  rod 
became  a  serpent,  as  did  the  rods  of  the  Egyptian  magicians,  and  their  ofl9oe  was 
not  unfriendly. 

This  same  double  office  of  the  serpent,  as  either  good  or  bad,  is  familiar  in 
Babylonian  and  Greek  mythology  also.  It  was  a  malignant  serpent  that  attacked 
Hercules  in  his  infancy,  and  equally  malignant  was  the  hydra  destroyed  by  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  serpent  was  an  agathodsemon  protecting  the  home,  and 
.^Ssculapius,  god  of  healing,  was  always  connected  with  a  serpent. 

Babylonian  archaeology  shows  us  how  familiar  were  the  ChaldflBans  of  Ur,  the 
original  home  of  Abraham,  with  both  the  malignant  and  the  auspicious  serpent. 
An  old  Babylonian  deity,  not  certainly  identified,  is  represented  on  the  seals  as  a 
seated  god,  the  lower  part  of  his  body  ending  in  serpent  folds.  One  or  two  such 
seals  are  in  the  fine  collection  belonging  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York.  This  may  represent  the  serpent  god  Siru,  or  even,  possibly,  the  more  im- 
portant god  Ea,  one  of  the  chief  Babylonian  trinity  of  gods. 

But  more  interesting  from  the  biblical  point  of  view  is  the  use  of  the  serpent 
as  a  rod  or  sceptre,  held  in  the  hand  by  a  god,  as  frequently  represented  in  old 
Babylonian  art.  It  is  only  lately  that  this  rod  has  been  recognized  as  a  serpoit, 
and  it  is  yet  too  early  for  the  commentaries  to  have  got  hold  of  the  illustration 
this  offers  of  the  serpent  rods  of  Moses  and  the  magicians.  An  ancient  royal 
cylinder  seal,  bearing  the  name  of  King  Dungi,  represents  a  god  standing  before 
an  altar,  and  holding  what  seems  to  be  a  branch  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
serpent  rod  resting  on  his  shoulder.  The  serpent  Is  somewhat  like  the  Egyptian 
asp  conventionalized,  with  a  very  thick  body  just  below  the  neck.  We  may 
probably  conceive  of  this  serpent  as  representing  both  the  wisdom  and  the  power 
of  the  god,  a  sort  of  live  weapon,  indeed*  to  be  used  against  his  foes,  just  as  the 
serpent  rod  of  Moses  devoured  the  serpent  rods  of  the  magicians.  Such  a  serpent 
rod  is  a  favorite  emblem  connected  with  a  Babylonian  god.  Bel-Merodach  is 
generally  represented  as  carrying  a  scimeter-shaped  weapon ;  but  in  the  older 
forms  the  scimeter  is  a  serpent.  The  goddess  Ishtar,  or  Venus,  Is  almost  always 
represented,  in  the  older  art,  as  carrying  upright  in  her  hand  an  object  which  has 
generally  been  compared  to  a  candelabrum,  but  which  is  really  a  serpent  rod ; 
only  in  this  case  the  rod  has  become  a  sort  of  caduoeus,  with  a  stiff,  strai^^t 
handle,  and  the  upper  part  consisting  of  the  upper  bodies  and  heads  of  two  ser- 
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pents.  The  destructive  god  Nergal  also  often  carries  the  same  weapon ;  and 
probably  the  caduceus  of  the  Greek  Hermes  had  its  origin  in  this  rod  of  Nergal 
and  Ishtar. 

Bat  it  is  the  malignant  serpent  that  is  most  familiar  to  us  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
same  Appears  in  the  old  monuments,  although,  as  has  been  before  remarked  in 
these  papers,  the  full  Babylonian  story  of  the  serpent  tempter  of  man  has  not  yet 
been  unearthed  among  the  dibrU  of  the  cuneiform  libraries.  This  serpent  has  a 
double  counterpart  in  Babylonian  mythology.  Usually  it  appears  as  the  "  dragon" 
or  rather  griflin,  called  Tiamat,  half  lion  and  half  eagle,  though  unlike  the  griffin 
of  Greek  art,  in  that  its  head  is  that  of  the  lion,  and  its  feathered  body,  without 
wings,  its  tan  and  four  legs  those  of  an  eagle.  This  monster  represents  the  prin- 
ciple of  disorder  or  eyil,  and  is  overthrown  by  Bel-Merodach,  the  divine  repre- 
sentaticm  of  righteousness  and  order.  The  pictures  of  this  conflict  are  among  the 
most  striking  designs  of  Assyrian  art,  and  the  story  of  the  conflict  forms  one  of 
the  finest  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the  old  Babylonian  dramatic  poems 
that  have  been  recovered  from  the  ashes  of  ancient  cities. 

But  beside  this  more  usual  representation  of  the  evil  principle  was  another 
which  gave  to  it  the  form  of  a  serpent.  On  the  famous  seal  cylinder  mentioned 
in  a  previous  article  on  the  Sacred  Tree  occurs  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  the 
representation  of  the  temptation  of  man,  the  tree  with  its  pendent  fruit,  a  man  on 
one  side  and  a  woman  on  the  other  reaching  for  it,  and  a  serpent  behind  thenu 
But  if  this  be  questioned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  the  serpent  in 
another  cylinder  on  which  the  fight  between  Bel-Merodach  and  the  dragon  is 
figured,  only  that  the  dragon  now  becomes  an  undisguised  serpent^  running  away 
from  the  god  who  smites  its  head  as  it  fiees,  just  as  in  the  curse  pronounced  on 
the  serpent  in  the  Genesis  story,  "  Thou  shalt  bruise  his  head.'*  But  these  are 
not  the  only  representations  of  the  malignant  serpent.  It  often  appears  on  Baby- 
lonian seals  in  positions  and  forms  which  identify  it  with  the  dragon.  When  we 
pass  from  Babylonian  to  Persian  the  evil  spirit  becomes  closely  identified  with 
the  serpent,  and  takes  the  name  of  Azhi-dahaka,  the  serpent  that  bites,  whose 
conquest  by  ThrsBtona  forms  the  subject  of  the  famous  poem  of  Firdusi,  in  which 
Thrstona  has  been  reduced  to  Feridun  and  Azhi-dahaka  to  Zohak. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  all  the  numerous  references  to  hostile  serpents  found 
in  the  Babylonian  mythological  texts.  He  is  one  of  the  seven  evil  spirits  that  made 
war  on  the  gods ;  his  attack  on  the  moon  is  the  cause  of  its  eclipse ;  a  seven- 
headed  serpent  is  mentioned,  and  a  serpent  is  called  ''  the  foe  of  the  gods."  Ser- 
pents were  also  recognized  as  protecting  spirits,  and  Nergal-sharezer  tells  how  he 
erected  great  bronze  serpents  for  a  temple  as  guardians  against  enemies ;  and  his 
predecessor,  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  placed  **  strong  bulls  and  mighty  ser- 
pents" by  the  gates  of  Babylcm. 

Whether  we  look  at  the  art  and  the  mjrthology  of  Babylonia  from  the  side  of 
the  serpent  or  of  the  sacred  tree,  we  equally  find  that  the  ideas  which  appear  in 
a  pure  and  monotheistic  form  in  Genesis  were  familiar,  in  a  polytheistic  drees,  to 
the  Babylonians.  The  tempter  of  Genesis  is  the  wicked  Tiamat  of  the  old  myth, 
and  the  brazen  serpent  and  the  serpent  rods  of  Moses  and  the  magicians  are  equally 
illustrated  by  the  discoveries  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 


The  supreme  peril  to  society  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  depression  of  our 
life  from  moral  to  material  yalues,  in  the  coarse  and  unchastened  worldly  wis- 
dom which  makes  men  concentrate  their  energies  upon  material  aggrandizement 
— EunUr, 
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Who»6  image  and  iuperseripiion  hath 
ttf— Lukexz.  24. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  antagonists 
to  join  forces  in  order  to  crush  a  third 
person  obnoxious  to  both.  So  in  this 
incident  we  liave  an  unnatural  alliance 
of  the  two  parties  in  Jewish  politics 
who  were  at  daggers  drawn.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  narrow  conservative 
Judabm,  which  loathed  a  foreign  joke^ 
in  the  person  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes,  and  the  Herodians,  the  partisans 
of  a  foreigner,  and  a  usurper,  lay  their 
heads  together  to  propose  a  question  to 
Christ  which  thej  think  will  disciedit 
or  destroy  Him.  They  would  have  an- 
swered their  own  question  in  opposite 
ways.  One  would  have  said,  ''It  i$ 
lawful  to  give  tribute  to  CsBsar ;"  the 
other  would  have  said,  "It  is  not.** 
But  that  is  a  small  matter  when  malice 
prompts.  They  calculate, "  If  He  says. 
No  I  we  will  denounce  Him  to  Pilate 
as  a  rebel.  If  He  says,  Tes  1  we  will 
go  to  the  i)eople  and  say.  Here  is  a 
pretty  Messiah  for  you,  that  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  foreign  yoke.  Either 
way  we  shall  end  Him." 

Jesus  Christ  serenely  walks  through 
the  cobwebs,  and  lays  His  hand  upon 
the  fact.  ' '  Let  Me  see  a  silver  penny  .^' 
—which,  by  the  by,  was  the  amount  of 
the  tribute— '*  Whose  head  is  thatr 
The  currency  of  the  country  proclaims 
the  monarch  of  the  country.  To  stamp 
his  image  on  the  coin  is  an  act  of  sov- 
ereignty. **  Caesar's  head  declares  that 
you  are  Cesar's  subjects,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  and  it  is  too  late  to  ask 
questions  about  tribute  when  you  pay 
your  bills  in  his  money."  "  Render  to 
Cflesar  the  things  that  are  Csraar's." 

Does  not  the  other  side  of  Christ's 
answer—"  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's"— rest  upon  a  similar  fact  ?  Does 
not  the   parallelism   reqtdre  that  we 


should  suppose  that  the  destiny  of 
things  to  be  devoted  to  God  is  stamped 
upon  them,  whatever  they  are,  at  least 
as  plainly  as  the  right  of  Caesar  to  exact 
tribute  was  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
his  money  was  the  currency  of  the 
country  ?  The  thought  widens  out  in 
a  great  many  directions,  but  I  want  to 
confine  it  to  one  special  line  of  contem- 
plation this  evenhig,  and  to  take  it  as 
suggesting  to  each  of  us  tiiis  great 
truth,  that  tiie  very  make  of  men  shows 
that.they  belong  to  God,  and  are  bound 
to  yield  themselves  to  Him.  If  the  an- 
swei  to  the  question  be  plain,  and  the 
ooncltision  irresistible,  about  the  penny 
with  the  image  of  Tiberius,  the  answer 
is  no  less  phiin,  nor  the  concltision  less 
irresistible,  when  we  turn  the  interro- 
gation within,  and,  looking  at  our  own 
being,  say  to  ourselves,  **  Whose  image 
and  superscription  hath  it?** 

I.  First,  then,  note  the  image  stamped 
upon  man,  and  the  omsequent  obliga- 
tion. 

We  can  very  often  teU  what  a  thing 
is  for  by  noticing  its  make.  The  in- 
structed eye  of  an  anatomist  wiU,  from 
a  bone,  divine  the  sphere  in  which  the 
creature  to  whom  it  belonged  was  in- 
tended to  live.  Just  as  plainly  as  gills 
or  lungSy  fins  or  wings,  or  legs  and 
arms,  declare  the  element  in  which  the 
creature  that  possesses  them  is  intended 
to  move,  so  plainly  stamped  upon  all 
our  natures  is  this,  that  God  is  our  Lord 
since  we  are  made  in  a  true  sense  in 
His  image,  and  that  only  in  Him  can 
we  find  rest 

I  need  not  remind  you,  I  suppose,  of 
the  old  word,  **  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  own  image."  Nor  need  I,  I  sop^ 
pose,  insist  at  any  length  upon  the  truth 
that  though,  l^  the  fiict  of  man's  sin. 
the  whole  glory  and  splendor  of  tiie 
Divfaie  image  in  which  he  was  made  is 
marred  and  defaced,  there  still  remain 
such  solemn,  blessed,  and  awful  resem- 
blances between  man  and  God  that  there 
can  be  no  mistake  as  to  which  behigs 
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in  the  uniTene  are  the  most  kindred  ; 
nor  any  misunderstanding  as  to  who  it 
is  after  whose  likeness  we  are  formed, 
and  in  whose  love  and  life  alone  we 
can  be  blessed. 

I  am  not  going  to  weary  you  with 
thoughts  for  which,  perhaps,  the  pul- 
pit is  not  the  proper  place  ;  but  let  me 
just  remind  you  of  one  or  two  points. 
Is  there  any  other  being  on  this  earth 
that  can  say  of  itself,  "I  am" ?  God 
says,  " /  am  iluU  1  am**  Tou  and  I 
cannot  say  that,  but  we  alone,  in  this 
order  of  things,  possess  that  solemn 
and  awful  gift,  the  consciousness  of  our 
personal  being.  And,  brethren,  who- 
ever is  able  to  say  to  himself  '*  I  am" 
will  never  know  rest  until  he  can  turn 
to  Ood  and  say,  "  Thou  art,"  and  then, 
laying  his  hand  in  the  Great  Father's 
hand,  venture  to  say,  "  We  are  *•  We 
are  made  in  His  image,  in  that  pro- 
foundest  of  all  senses. 

But  to  come  to  something  lessrecon- 
dite.  We  are  like  Q<A  in  that  we  can 
love ;  we  are  like  Him  in  that  we  can 
perceive  the  right,  and  that  tiie  right  is 
supreme ;  we  are  like  Him  in  that  we 
have  the  power  to  say,  **  I  will."  And 
these  great  capacities  demand  that  the 
creature  who  thus  knows  himself  to 
be,  who  thus  knows  the  right,  who 
thus  can  love,  who  thus  can  purpose, 
resolve,  and  act,  should  find  his  home 
and  his  refuge  In  fellowship  with  God. 

But  if  you  take  a  coin,  and  compare 
it  with  the  die  from  which  it  has  been 
struck,  you  will  find  that  wherever  in 
the  die  there  is  a  relief,  in  the  coin 
there  is  a  sunken  place  ;  and  converse- 
ly. So  there  are  not  only  resemblances 
in  man  to  the  Divine  nature,  which 
bear  upon  them  the  manifest  marks  of 
his  destiny,  but  there  are  correspond- 
ences, wants,  on  our  side,  being  met  by 
gifts  upon  His ;  hollow  emptiness  in 
us  being  filled,  when  we  are  brought 
into  contact  with  Him,  by  the  abun- 
dance of  His  outstanding  supplies  and 
gifts.  So  the  poorest,  narrowest,  mean- 
est life  has  in  it  a  depth  of  desire,  an 
ardor,  and  sometimes  a  pain  and  a  mad- 
ness of  yearning  and  longing  which 


nothing  but  God  can  fill.  Though  we 
often  misunderstand  the  voice,  and  so 
make  ourselves  miserable  by  vain  ef- 
forts, our  ''heart  and  our  flesh,"  in 
every  fibre  of  our  being,  '*  cry  out  for 
the  living  God."  And  what  we  all 
want  is  some  one  Pearl  of  great  price 
into  which  all  the  dispersed  predons- 
nesses  and  fragmentary  brilliances  that 
dazzle  the  eyes  shall  be  gathered.  We 
want  a  Person,  a  Uving  Person,  a  pres- 
ent Person,  a  sufficient  Person,  who 
shall  satisfy  our  hearts,  our  whole 
hearts,  and  that  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  or  else  we  shsll  never  be  at  rest 

Because,  tiien,  we  are  made  depend- 
ent, because  we  possess  these  wild  de- 
sires, because  immortal  thirst  attaches 
to  our  nature,  because  we  have  con- 
sciences that  need  illuminating,  wills 
that  are  only  free  when  they  are  abso- 
lutely submissive,  hearts  that  are  dissat- 
isfied and  left  yearning,  after  all  the 
sweetnesses  of  limited,  transient,  and 
creatural  affections,  we  bear  on  our  very 
fronts  the  image  of  God  ;  and  any  man 
that  wisely  looks  at  himself  can  answer 
the*question,  "  Whose  image  and  super- 
scription hath  it?"  in  but  one  way. 
'^Inthe  image  of  God  created  He  him." 

Therefore  by  loving  fellowship,  by 
lowly  trust,  by  ardor  of  love,  by  sub- 
missiveness  of  obedience,  by  continuity 
of  oontemplaticm,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
self,  we  must  yield  ourselves  to  God  if 
we  would  pay  tiie  tribute  manifestly 
owing  to  the  Emperor  by  the  fact  that 
His  image  and  superscription  are  upon 
the  coin. 

U.  And  so  let  me  ask  you  to  look,  in 
the  next  pkce,  at  the  defacement  of  the 
image  and  the  false  expenditure  of  the 
coin. 

You  sometimes  get  into  your  hands 
money  on  which  there  has  been  stamp- 
ed, by  mischief,  or  for  some  selfish  pur- 
pose, the  name  of  some  one  else  than 
tiie  king's  or  queen's  which  surrounds 
the  head  upon  It.  And  in  like  maimer 
our  nature  has  gone  through  the  stamp- 
ing-press again,  and  another  likeness 
has  been  deeply  imprinted  upon  it. 
The  image  of  God,  which  every  man 
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has,  is  in  some  aenses  and  aspects  in- 
effaceable by  any  course  of  conduct  of 
theiis.  But  in  another  aspect  it  is  not 
like  the  permanent  similitude  stamped 
upon  the  solid  metal  of  the  penny,  but 
like  the  reflection,  rather,  that  falls 
upon  some  polished  plate,  or  that  is 
cast  upon  the  white  sheet  from  a  lan- 
tern. If  the  polished  plate  be  rusty  and 
stained  the  image  is  faint  and  indis- 
tinct ;  if  it  be  turned  away  from  the 
light  the  image  passes.  And  that  is 
what  some  of  you  are  doing.  By  liv- 
ing to  yourselves,  by  living  day  in  and 
day  out  without  ever  remembering 
God,  by  yielding  to  passions,  lusts,  am- 
bitions, low  desires,  and  the  like,  you 
aie  doing  your  very  best  to  scratch  out 
the  likeness  which  still  lingers  in  your 
nature.  Is  there  any  one  here  that  has 
yielded  to  some  lust  of  the  flesh,  some 
appetite,  drunkenness,  gluttony,  im- 
purity, or  the  like,  and  has  so  sold  him- 
self to  it  as  that  that  part  of  the  Divine 
image,  the  power  of  saying  **  I  will,** 
has  pretty  nearly  gone?  I  am  afraid 
there  must  be  some  who»  by  l<Hig  sub- 
mission to  passion,  have  lost  the  control 
that  reason  and  conscience  and  a  flrm, 
steady  purpose  ought  to  give.  Is  there 
any  man  here  who,  by  long  course  of 
utter  neglect  of  the  Divine  love,  has 
ceased  to  feel  that  there  is  a  heart  at  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  or  that  He  has 
anything  to  do  with  it  ?  Brethren,  the 
awful  power  that  is  given  to  men  of 
degrading  themselves  till,  lineament  by 
lineament,  the  likeness  in  which  they 
are  made  vanishes,  is  the  saddest  and 
most  tragical  thing  in  the  world.  "  Like 
the  beasts  that  perish,*'  says  one  of  the 
psalms,  the  men  become  who,  by  the 
acids  and  the  flies  of  worldliness  and 
sensuality  and  passion,  have  so  rubbed 
away  the  likeness  of  God  that  it  is 
scarcely  perceptible  in  them.  Do  I 
speak  to  some  such  to-night  ?  If  there 
is  nothing  else  left  there  is  this,  a  hun- 
ger for  absolute  good  and  for  the  satis- 
faction of  your  desires.  That  is  part 
of  the  proof  that  you  are  made  for  God, 
and  that  only  in  Him  can  you  find  rest. 
All  occupations  of  heart  and  mind 


and  will  and  active  life,  with  other 
things,  to  the  exclusion  of  supreme  de- 
votion to  G<](4»  iB,  then,  sacrilege  and 
rebellion.  The  emperor's  head  was  the 
token  of  sovereignty,  and  carried  with 
it  the  obligation  to  pay  tribute.  Every 
fibre  in  your  nature  protests  against  the 
prostitution  of  itself  to  anything  short 
of  God.  Tou  remember  the  story  in 
the  Old  Testament  about  that  saturna- 
lia of  debauchery,  the  night  when  Baby- 
lon fell,  when  Belshazzar,  in  the  very 
wantonness  of  godless  insolence,  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  drinking  his  wine 
out  of  anything  less  sacred  than  the 
vessels  that  had  been  brought  from  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  That  is  what 
many  of  us  are  doing,  taking  the  sacred 
cup  which  is  meant  to  be  filled  with 
the  wine  of  the  kingdom  and  pouring 
into  it  the  foaming  but  poiscmous  bev- 
erages which  steal  away  our  brains  and 
make  us  drunk  the  moment  before  our 
empire  totters  to  its  fall  and  we  to  our 
ruin.  "  All  the  consecrated  things  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  they  dedicated 
to  Baal,"  says  one  of  the  narratives  in 
the  Book  of  Chronicles.  That  is  what 
some  of  us  are  doing,  taking  the  soul 
that  is  meant  to  be  consecrated  in  God 
and  find  its  blessedness  there,  and  offer- 
ing it  to  false  gods  in  whose  service 
tiiere  is  no  blessedness. 

For,  dear  friends,  I  beseech  you,  lay 
this  to  heart,  that  you  cannot  thus  use 
the  Godlike  being  that  you  possess 
without  bringing  down  upon  your 
heads  miseries  and  unrest.  The  raven, 
that  black  bird  of  evil  omen,  went  out 
from  the  Ark,  and  flew  homeless  over 
the  weltering  ocean.  The  souls  that 
seek  not  Ck>d  fly  thus,  strangers  and 
restless,  through  a  drowned  and  lifeless 
world.  The  dove  came  back  with  an 
olive  branch  in  its  beak.  Souls  that  are 
wise,  and  have  made  their  nests  in  the 
sanctuary,  these  can  fold  their  wings 
and  be  at  peace.  As  the  ancient  saint 
said,  "  We  are  made  for  God,  and  only 
in  God  have  we  rest."  "  Oh,  that  thou 
hadst  hearkened  to  me,  then  had  thy 
peace  been  as  a  river,  and  thy  right- 
eousness as  the  waves  of  the  sea. ' '    Oan- 
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not  you  see  the  blessed,  gentle  gliding 
of  the  full  stream  through  the  meadows 
with  the  sunshine  upon  its  ripples? 
Such  is  the  heart  that  has  yielded  Itself 
to  God.  In  solemn  contrast  to  that 
lovely  image,  the  same  prophet  has  for 
a  repeated  refrain  in  his  book,  "the 
wicked  is  like  the  troubled  sta  which 
cannot  rest,"  but  goes  moa^iing  round 
the  world,  and  breaking  'n  idle  foam 
upon  every  shore,  and  LdU  is  unquiet 
for  evermore.  Brethren,  only  when  we 
render  to  God  the  thing  that  Is  God's — 
our  hearts  and  ourselves— have  we  re- 
pose. 

in.  Now,  lastly,  notice  the  restora- 
tion and  perfecting  of  the  defaced  im- 
age. 

Because  man  is  like  God,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  Grod  to  become  like  man.  The 
possibility  of  Revelation  and  of  Re- 
demption by  an  incarnate  Saviour  de- 
pends upon  the  reality  of  the  fact  that 
man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
Thus  there  comes  to  us  that  Divine 
Christ,  who  ''lays  His  hand  upon 
both,"  and  being  on  the  one  hand  the 
express  image  of  His  person,  so  that 
He  can  say, ' '  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath 
seen  the  Father,"  on  the  other  hand, 
''  was  in  all  points  made  like  unto  His 
brethren,"  with  only  the  exception  that 
the  defacement  which  had  obliterated 
the  Divine  image  in  them  left  it  clear, 
untarnished,  and  sharply  cut  in  Him. 

Therefore,  because  Jesus  Christ  has 
come,  our  Brother,  **  bone  of  our  bone 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh,"  made  like  unto 
us,  and  in  our  likeness  presenting  to  us 
the  very  image  of  God  and  eradication 
of  His  light,  therefore  no  defacement 
that  it  is  possible  for  men  or  devils  to 
make  on  this  poor  humanity  of  ours 
need  be  irrevocable  and  final.  All  the 
stuns  may  be  blotted  out,  all  the  usurp- 
ing superscriptions  may  be  removed 
and  the  original  imprint  restored.  The 
dints  may  be  elevated,  the  too  lofty 
points  may  be  lowered,  the  tarnish  and 
the  rust  may  be  rubbed  off,  and,  fairer 
than  before,  the  likeness  of  God  may  be 
stamped  on  every  one  of  us,  '*  after  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  us,"  if  only 


we  will  turn  ourselves  to  that  dear 
Lord,  and  cast  our  souls  upon  Hinu 
Christ  hath  j)ecome  like  us  that  we 
might  become  like  Him,  and  therein 
be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature. 
"  We  all,  reflecting  as  a  glass  does  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  may  be  changed  into 
the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory." 

Nor  do  the  possibilities  stop  there, 
for  we  look  forward  to  a  time  when,  if 
I  might  pursue  the  metaphor  of  my 
text,  the  coinage  shall  be  called  in  and 
reminted,  in  new  forms  of  nobleness 
and  of  likeness.  We  have  "l)efore  us 
this  great  prospect,  that  *'  we  shall  be 
like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is ;"  and  in  all  the  glories  of  that 
heaven  we  shall  partake,  for  all  that  is 
Christ's  is  ours,  and  we  that  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthly  shall  also  bear 
the  image  of  the  heavenly. 

I  come  to  you,  then,  with  this  old 
question :  '*  Whose  image  and  super- 
scription hath  it  ?"  and  the  old  exhorta- 
tion founded  thereupon  :  **  Render 
therefore  to  God  the  thing  that  is 
God's  ;"  and  yield  yourselves  to  Him. 
Another  question  I  would  ask,  and  pray 
that  you  may  lay  it  to  heart,  ''  To  what 
purpose  is  this  waste  ?"  "  What  are 
you  doing  with  the  silver  penny  of 
your  own  soul  ?"  *'  Wherefore  do  ye 
spend  it  for  that  which  is  not  bread  ?" 
Give  yourselves  to  God  ;  trust  your- 
selves to  the  Christ  who  is  like  you,  and 
like  Him.  And,  resting  upon  His  great 
love,  you  will  be  saved  from  the  prosti- 
tution of  capacities,  and  the  vain  at- 
tempts to  satisfy  your  souls  with  the 
husks  of  earth  ;  and  while  you  remain 
here  will  be  made  partakers  of  Christ's 
life,  and  growingly  of  His  likeness,  and 
when  you  remove  yonder  your  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  will  be  conformed  to 
His  image,  and  transformed  into  the 
likeness  of  His  glory,  "according  to 
the  mighty  working  whereby  He  is  able 
to  subdue  all  things  imto  Himself." 


Doubt  is  not  a  thing  to  b3  denounced, 
but  helped. — Hunter, 
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TBll  0BBI8TUN  ETIDSlirO!!  OF  TELE- 
0L0O7. 

Bt  Pbofe880b  Jacob  Coopbb,  D.D., 
LL.D.  [Rbfobmbd],  Nbw  Bbuns- 
WICK,  N.  J. 

TKbts  be  three  ihinge  ufhich  are  too  won- 
defful  for  me,  ,  .  .  The  vtay  of  an 
eagle  in  the  air  ;  the  way  cf  a  serpent 
upon  a  rock.— Pror.  xxx.  18,  19. 
A  coNFBSfiiON  of  ignormnoe  is  always 
a  hopeful  sign,  for  it  shows  at  least  a 
comprehension  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  manage  the  world,  and  that  pos- 
sessed by  any  one  human  being.  Here 
we  have  the  admission  of  Solomon,  who 
was  by  both  Divine  and  human  testi- 
mony admitted  to  be  the  wisest  man 
that  ever  lived,  that  there  were  at  least 
four  particulars  which  even  he  did  not 
understand.  He  seems  to  hesitate  about 
the  number  of  things  which  were  too 
difficult  for  him  to  explain,  for  at  first 
he  says  there  were  three,  and  after  a 
brief  reflection  admits  another  to  the 
list.  Doubtless  had  he  continued  his 
search,  he  would  have  found  many 
more  which  he,  considered  as  a  mere 
man,  could  not  fully  comprehend. 
With  the  third  and  fourth  of  his  diffl- 
culties  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  deal. 
The  two  which  are  made  the  basis  for 
our  reflection  relate  to  the  wisdom  dis- 
played in  creation,  where  the  handi- 
work of  the  Divine  Artificer  so  greatly 
surpasses  the  results  of  human  thought 
and  skill,  that  we  cannot  understand 
how  they  act  even  when  we  see  them 
in  operation. 

The  writers  of  the  Bible  were  di- 
vinely inspired  to  give  us  a  Revelation 
suited  to  the  continuous  progress  of 
the  world.  For  them  to  be  able  to  do 
this  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
be  equal  In  wisdom  to  Him  who  in- 
spired them ;  hence  it  was  not  strange 
for  Solomon  to  say  that  there  were 
matters  in  the  Divine  government  be- 
yond his  comprehension.  Only  that 
which  is  necessary  for  man  to  know  at 
the  successive  stages  of  his  develop- 
ment, ^nd  whiph  be  coul4  pot  fin4  QUt 


by  his  own  unaided  powers,  was  dis- 
closed through  inspiration.  So  it  was 
not  derogatory  to  the  Divine  wisdom 
to  say  that  Solomon,  though  the  wisest 
of  men,  was  not  admitted  to  all  its  se- 
crets. Nay,  rather,  it  showed  the  great 
distance  there  must  be  between  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  govern  the  uni- 
verse and  that  required  to  manage  our 
trivial  affairs.  So  far  from  fathoming 
the  depths  of  omniscience,  the  inspired 
writers  often  did  not  discern  the  full 
purport  of  their  own  utterances.  They 
were  the  mouthpieces  through  which 
God  spoke  to  enlighten  the  world  dur- 
inic  all  time.  That  part  of  the  meaning 
which  was  necessary  for  the  guidance 
of  His  disciples  the  Master  unfolded  to 
them  as  they  were  able  to  receive  it. 
The  full  significance  of  His  message  is 
unfolded  In  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  spiritual  life  found  in  the 
Church  and  the  individual  conscience. 

There  are  few  sights  in  this  world 
grander  than  the  flight  of  the  eagle. 
He  rises  majestically  from  his  mountain 
crag  and  skims  through  the  atmosphere, 
seemingly  without  an  effort.  By  a 
turn  of  his  wing,  which  is  so  slight  that 
we  see  it  not,  he  moves  in  his  circular 
course,  or  poises  himself  at  rest  as 
though  supported  on  nothing.  When 
bent  on  foraging  he  descends  like  a 
whirlwind,  seizes  his  prey,  and  by  a 
flap  or  two  of  his  powerful  wings  rises 
exulting  to  carry  the  writhing  hare  or 
lamb  to  feed  his  young.  Inspiration 
has  drawn  shniles  from  the  rapidity  of 
his  flight  to  show  how  our  lives  pass 
away.  Heroes  have  adopted  him  as 
the  emblem  of  strength  and  courage. 
Naturalists  have  wondered  at  the  ease 
and  rapidity  of  his  movements ;  and 
his  method  of  cutting  the  air  has  been 
the  mockery  of  their  science. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  gift  possessed  by 
those  creatures  which  we  class  as  lower 
animals  so  much  envied  by  us  as  the 
power  of  the  bird  to  rise,  self -poised  as 
he  has  been  taught  by  nature,  and  self- 
directed  while  skimming  the  ether  at 
his  own  sweet  will.  Mechanical  genius 
l\^  e)(amioe4  tbe  problem  iu  all  its 
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parts.  The  fact  of  the  flight  has  been 
patent  to  all.  The  structure  of  the  bird 
has  been  carefully  studied,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  every  feather,  bone,  and  joint 
attentively  considered.  The  air  has 
been  weighed  and  measured  ;  its  resist- 
ance determined,  and  the  power  of  the 
bird  in  flapping  its  wings  accurately 
calculated.  With  the  model  in  plain 
view  before  all  who  chose  to  look,  per- 
sistent attempts  have  been  made,  with 
the  utmost  resources  of  mechanics  at 
command,  to  effect  a  contrivance  which 
shall  successfully  navigate  the  air  ;  and 
yet  the  problem  remains  unsolved, 
seeming  to  mock  human  skill,  and  pre- 
senting to  each  generation  a  Gordian 
knot  which  can  neither  be  cut  nor  un- 
tied. 

Scarcely  less  strange  is  that  move- 
ment of  the  serpent  over  the  rock, 
which  was  too  intricate  for  even  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  to  explain.  The 
feeling  as  we  look  at  the  snake  wrig- 
gling noiselessly  along  when  undis- 
turbed, or  darting  like  a  gleam  of  light 
for  attack  or  retreat,  is  hardly  so  much 
one  of  admiration  as  of  aversion  and 
disgust.  The  associations  with  the 
powers  of  evil  which  the  serpent  per- 
sonifies are  revolting ;  and  we  would 
not  care  to  get  down  prone  and  imitate 
his  movements.  Even  if  we  could  pro- 
pel ourselves  as  noiselessly  and  swiftly 
as  does  this  wriggling  yet  gracefully 
moving  wand,  we  would  not  choose  to 
accept  his  shade.  And  yet  when  we 
have  been  climbing  a  mountain  under 
a  broiling  sun,  when  the  loose  stones 
^gave  way  beneath  our  feet,  and  we 
slipped  down  the  bare  rock,  we  have 
been  anxious  enough  for  his  power  of 
^  movement  to  desire  at  least  to  know 
how  it  is  effected. 

I.  In  whatever  domain  of  nature  we 
look  we  find  evidences  of  a  wisdom  and 
power  which  are  above  material  forces 
and  our  skill  in  imitating  them.  They 
show  ability  to  perform  in  unnumbered 
induces,  and  even  by  the  most  insig- 
nificant creatures,  intricate  works  which 
we,  with  all  our  boasted  skill,  cannot 
equal.    Though  WQ  bave  the  models 


before  us,  and  have  tried  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  we  have  to  confess 
ourselves  baffled.  In  this  fact  we  find 
convincing  proof  that  there  are  power 
and  intelligence  as  much  above  our 
own  as  the  sphere  of  the  universe  Is 
greater  than  the  limited  space  we  occu- 
py. We  find  the  evidences  of  this  skill 
everywhere,  working  alike  in  that 
which  is  great  or  small.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  pervading  idea  in  each  par- 
ticular thing,  and  in  its  relations  to  the 
whole,  so  as  t3  effect  unity  of  plan  and 
harmony  of  structure.  This  is  evident 
alike  in  the  soaring  of  the  eagle  or  the 
crawling  of  the  reptile ;  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  sun  in  his  course  around 
other  suns,  or  in  the  atom  of  dust  be- 
neath our  feet.  Skill  shows  itself  by 
adapting  each  part  to  its  fellow,  and 
continuing  its  purpose  through  the  in- 
teraction of  all  the  members  of  a  sys- 
tem, to  achieve  a  result  so  grand  that 
we  can  comprehend  only  the  merest 
fraction  of  the  whole.  And  though  we 
see  but  a  small  part,  yet  this  is  enough 
to  convince  any  one  who  is  not  deter- 
mined to  doubt  in  advance,  that  there 
is  a  design  running  through  all ;  and 
this  is  directed  by  an  Intelligence  which 
must  both  comprehend  the  system  and 
possess  the  power  to  make  the  whole 
subservient  to  his  will.  The  eye  of  any 
cne  who  prefers  to  see  rather  than  to 
remain  blind,  to  open  itself  rather  than 
obstinately  to  remain  shut,  can 

"Find  tongaes  in  trees,  books  in  the  ninning 

brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

So  that,  rising  with  the  Psalmist,  he  ex- 
claims :  '*  Thou,  Lord,  hast  beset  me 
behind  and  before,  and  laid  Thy  hand 
upon  me.  Such  knowledge  is  too  won- 
derful for  me.  It  is  high,  I  cannot  at- 
tain unto  it. ' '  Thus  every  phenomenon 
which  meets  our  senses  and  every  place 
where  we  sojourn  becomes  a  Beer-lahai- 
roi,*  "  the  well  of  Him  that  liveth  and 
seeth  me  !*'  For  underneath  the  phe- 
nomena the  inquirer  will  recognize  a 
cause,  and  in  the  operation  of  this  cause 
he  will    acknowledge   a   personality ; 

•  G«n.xvil4. 
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for  he  knows  that  in  his  own  experi- 
ence tiiere  is  nothing  made  without  a 
maker,  and  no  maker  who  works  with- 
out a  plan.  The  result  may  be  appre- 
hended by  the  senses;  the  efficient 
cause  can  be  grasped  only  by  the  intel- 
lect. Proceeding  on  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  human  knowledge  and  action, 
he  must  admit  that  underneath  the  visi- 
ble and  tangible  there  is  an  unseen 
power  at  work  ;  and  beneath  the  chang- 
ing and  yanishing  phenomena  therp  is 
something  which  must  forever  abide  as 
the  support  for  all  the  framework  of 
nature.  And  when  the  conscience 
awakens  from  the  stupor  of  unbelief  it 
will  see  angels,  veritable  messengers, 
tscending  and  descending  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  will  exclaim : 
"  Surely  Gk)d  was  in  this  place  and  I 
knew  it  not  I  * '  For  as  he  j  udges  effects 
from  their  causes  in  his  own  experience 
and  that  of  all  men,  he  finds  himself 
confronted  on  every  side  by  the  assur- 
ance that  there  must  be  a  Maker  and 
Ruler,  possessed  of  sufilcient  power  and 
wisdom  to  account  for  the  origin  and 
care  of  that  world  in  which  he  finds 
himself  placed.  "  For  the  invisible 
things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
by  the  things  tiiat  are  made,  even  the 
eternal  power  and  Gk>dhead ;  so  that 
all  men  are  without  excuse/'  when 
they  deny  His  existence  or  rebel  against 
His  authority. 

n.  Thus,  from  the  proofs  of  external 
nature,  every  rational  creature  comes 
into  such  relations  with  €k>d  that  he 
must,  imless  blindly  perverse,  feel  him- 
self subject  to  Divine  power,  and  un- 
der obligations  to  perfect  obedience ; 
hence  this  is  the  cause  of  their  condem- 
nation, that  when  €k)d  left  evidences  of 
Himself,  His  might,  His  goodness,  they 
first  refused  to  see  these  and  then  de- 
nied their  existence.  To  prevent  ac- 
knowledging Him  as  their  rightful 
Master,  who  exacts  obedience  only  for 
their  good,  they  obstinately  shut  their 
eyes  to  prevent  seeing  that  which  was 
before  them.  For  as  a  great  thinker* 
♦  Pascal,  **  PensAeg.'* 


has  said :  "  God  has  left  evidences  of 
Himself  sufficient  for  those  who  desire 
to  see,  but  not  enough  for  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  see.'*  Tet  this  proof, 
however  dear  it  may  be,  fails  of  its  in- 
tended effect,  for  there  can  be  no  proof 
sufficient  to  convince  those  who  will 
not  hear  it,  and  so  are  determined  to 
disbelieve  evidence,  no  matter  how  clear 
it  may  be  in  itself.  "  And  this  is  the 
condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into 
the  world,  and  men  love  darkness  rather 
than  light  because  their  deeds  are  evil." 
For  theie  is  more  proof  for  the  exist- 
ence of  Almighty  God  than  for  the  ex- 
istence of  any  other  being  in  the  uni- 
verse, since  the  evidence  of  each  subor- 
dinate effect  or  phenomenon  rests  ulti- 
mately upon  that  from  which  they  all 
derive  their  origin.  So  that  unbelief 
is  condemned  by  the  voice  of  nature 
speaking  in  everything— above,  be- 
neath, within  us ;  and  when  we  wiD  not 
heed  the  same  kind  of  evidence  on 
which  we  are  compelled  to  act  if  we 
act,  if  we  live  at  all,  each  man  is  self- 
oondemned  and  inexcusable  before  his 
own  conscience.  Thus  all  the  world 
becomes  guilty  before  God.  "Be- 
cause when  they  knew  Him,  they  glori- 
fied Him  not  as  €k>d,  neither  were  they 
thankful;  but  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart 
was  darkened.  Professing  themselves 
to  be  wise" — too  wise  to  believe  in  an 
unseen  God,  though  compelled  always 
to  accept  an  unseen  cause  and  power 
for  every  visible  effect — "  they  became 
fools  ;'*  and  changed  "  the  glory  of 
the  incorruptible  €k>d  into  an  image"  ^ 
of  their  own  creation.  This  image  is 
the  personification  of  the  desire  to  get 
all  the  enjoyment  i>ossible  out  of  this 
world,  while  endeavoring  to  expel  the 
Creator  from  it  to  avoid  subjection  to 
His  authority  and  gratitude  to  Him  for 
His  goodness. 

in.  Wo  have  spoken  of  the  desire 
felt  when  witnessing  the  ease  with 
which  the  eagle  or  the  swallow  skims 
the  air,  that  we  could  lift  ourselves  up 
and  glide  freely  through  space,  without 
being  chained  to  the  earth  by  our  weight 
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or  shaken  up  by  the  rough  roads  we  are 
compelled  to  travel.  Though  the  con- 
ditioQS  of  our  life  seem  to  preclude  this, 
and  the  inventive  genius  of  man  has 
never  devised  a  machine  to  fly,  still  our 
wish  may  be  realized  ;  for  we  can  rise 
in  spirituality.  It  is  of  our  own  choos- 
ing if  we  grovel  in  that  which  is  mean 
and  low,  for  we  are  constantly  invited 
to  a  higher  life,  to  purer  thoughts,  to 
nobler  works.  The  issue  of  every  right 
purpose,  of  every  holy  endeavor,  is  to 
lift  us  al>ove  ourselves  : 

**  I  held  it  tnith  In  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  liarp  of  many  tones, 
That  we  arise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  oar  dead  selves  to  higher  things/' 

This  would  be  our  privilege  and  for 
our  own  advantage  if  we  had  no  exist- 
ence beyond  the  present  life ;  but  the 
Divine  command  is  to  seek  purity  of 
heart,  that  we  may  be  like  that  charac- 
ter in  whose  image  we  were  originally 
created,  and  so  be  fitted  for  an  eternity 
of  blessedness.  In  this  way  every  effort 
on  our  part  after  a  better  life  brings  us 
toward  that  condition  in  which  man  is 
the  constant  companion  of  his  Maker  ; 
and  by  which  we  can  get  complete  do- 
minion over  nature  by  obeying  the  laws 
of  its  sovereign.  This  result  is  attained 
by  man  through  first  mastering  him- 
self, conquering  all  his  grovelling  de- 
sires, and  thus  again  becoming  united 
to  the  source  of  love  and  energy  which 
sway  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  While 
acting  from  selfish  motives  each  man 
separates  himself  from  co-operation 
with  others,  and  his  power  is  dissipated 
because  this  temper  brings  him  into 
enmity  with  all  others  about  him  ;  but 
by  gfdning  mastery  over  himself,  he  at 
once  becomes  united  with  that  Divine 
power  **  which  works  by  love,  which 
purifies  the  heart,  and  which  overcomes 
the  world." 

IV.  He  is  still,  it  is  true,  subject  to 
the  difficulties  of  his  environment,  so 
far  as  his  material  nature  is  concerned. 
The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy ; 
and  under  these  conditions  he  must  be 
disciplined  until  his  spiritual  growth  is 
completa.     Meantime,  however,  it  is 


his  privilege  to  enjoy  the  presence  of 
God  and  have  his  citizenship  in  heaven  ; 
for  when  one  becomes  at  pence  with 
himself,  in  harmony  with  the  Divine 
law  under  which  he  has  been  placed, 
he  has  already  risen  to  a  higher  life, 
for  he  has  become  one  with  Christ,  and 
through  Him  can  do  all  things.  Being 
renewed  and  fashioned  into  the  image 
of  Him  who  passed  on  earth  a  life  of 
perfect  obedience,  he  waits  the  time 
when  that  which  was  sown  in  weakness 
shall  be  raised  in  power  ;  for  as  the  Di- 
vine Father  gave  authority  to  Christ  to 
have  the  disposal  of  life  in  Himself, 
and  He  by  virtue  of  that  energy  arose 
from  the  dead  as  the  firstfruitc  so  He 
continues  the  work  by  quickening 
whom  He  will.  Hence  every  believer, 
when  he  has  completed  his  discipline 
on  earth,  shall  no  longer  be  subject  to 
the  shackles  of  mortality,  but  arise  to 
that  life  which  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect  shall  enjoy  with  God  for- 
ever. 

But  just  as  it  is  impossible  for  the 
wisdom  of  man  to  conceive  how  the 
bird  cuts  the  air,  so  the  fact  of  a  real 
resurrection  of  the  body  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  human  nature;  yet  we 
see  the  one  thing  taking  place  contin- 
ually, and  must  accept  the  testimony  of 
our  senses,  though  we  cannot  explain 
the  method  by  which  it  is  done.  Even 
so,  though  we  cannot  explain,  cannot 
comprehend,  how  by  Almighty  power 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  we  accept  it 
with  unshaken  faith ;  for  it  is  one  of 
the  best-attested  facts  of  all  history —a 
fact  on  which  the  whole  superstructure 
of  revealed  truth  is  based,  and  which 
must  stand  or  fall  with  its  credibility. 
The  incomprehensibility  of  a  truth  is  no 
argument  to  overthrow  the  conse- 
quences which  clearly  fiow  from  its 
acceptance.  Nay,  rather,  they  become 
its  voucher.  We  cannot  conceive  how 
a  man  is  bom  again— that  is,  how  a  bad 
man  becomes  a  good  one  through  no 
native  power  or  excellence  of  his  own. 
Yet  we  see  multitudes  who  have  thus 
become  changed,  and  are  leading  lives 
of  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  and  of 
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charity  with  men.  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  yet  while  hearing  the 
sound,  we  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh 
or  whither  it  goeth.  So  is  the  bfath 
into  newness  of  life.  It  is  by  an  energy 
which  is  beyond  human  nature,  both 
in  its  origin  and  its  working,  but  is 
clearly  seen  in  its  effects.  By  this  same 
secret  energy,  which  enables  a  wicked 
man  to  rise  above  all  that  Is  impure  and 
sinful,  both  the  soul  and  body  of  the 
redeemed  man  shall  rise  on  exultant 
wing,  and  ascend  to  his  proper  place  to 
enjoy  an  endless  existence  with  those 
for  whose  society  he  has  become  fitted. 
This  is  the  consummation  of  that  pro- 
found mystery  of  human  life,  where  as 
yet  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  and 
where  we  know  only  in  part,  but  al- 
ready have  intimations  of  the  approach 
of  perfect  day. 


THE  SOCIAL  ILLS  AlTD  TBfilB  OTJBE. 
Stnodical  Serhon  bt  Pastor  Qeoro 

VooEL     [Evangelical],    Betjern, 

Hessbn. 
And  He  entered  into  a  Mp,  and  pasted 

owr,  and  came  into  ffis  otDn  city. 
And,  behold,  they  brought  to  Him  a  man 

iUk  cf  the  paUy,  lying  on  a  bed :  and 

Jenu  seeing  their  faith  said  unto  the 

sickof  the  palsy  ;  8on,  be  of  good  cheer  ; 

thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee. 
And,  behold,  certain  of  the  scribes  said 

viithin  themselves,  This  man  blasphem- 

eth. 
And  Jesus  knowing  their  thoughts  said. 

Wherefore    thirJc    ye    evil   in  your 

hewrtsf 
For  whether  is  easier,  to  say.  Thy  sins 

be  forgiven  thee;  or  to  say.  Arise,  and 

waikt 
But  that  ye  may  know  t?iai  the  Son  of 

man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins 

(then  saith  He  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy), 

Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  unto 

thine  house. 
And  he  arose,  and  departed  to  his  Iiouse, 
But  when  tlie  multitudes  saw  it,  they 

marvelled,  and  glorified    Ood,  which 

had  given  such  power  unto  men,— 

Matt.  ix.  1-8. 


The  theme  which  has  been  assigned 
for  the  discourse  on  this  occasion— 
namely,  the  question,  What  are  the  du- 
ties of  the  Evangelical  Chureh  over 
against  the  agitations  of  the  social  de- 
mocracy of  our  times  ?  is  a  momentous 
problem,  for  the  elucidation  of  which 
the  portion  of  Scripture  selected  offers, 
in  my  opinion,  the  proper  basis.  The 
question  Is  a  serious  one,  as  are  the 
times  which  have  called  it  into  exist- 
ence. We  all  have  the  conviction  that 
we  are  approaching  a  dangerous  fu- 
ture ;  that  we  are  at  the  point  when  the 
history  of  our  people  and  of  the  nations 
is  approaching  a  crisis,  and  when  the 
Church  of  Christ,  too,  is  entering  upon 
a  new  stage  of  development.  Te  all 
know  that  the  powers  of  destruction 
are  long  since  active  in  Church  and 
State.  The  attack  is  furious  and  is  be- 
coming more  furious,  and  is  threaten- 
ing to  destroy  everything  that  is  vener- 
able and  sacred«  The  modem  concep- 
tion of  the  world  and  of  mankind, 
which  confines  itself  entirely  to  that 
which  is  terrestrial  and  belongs  to  time, 
is  shaking  at  the  fundamentals  of  the 
family,  the  State,  the  Church ;  for  it 
regards  everything  in  the  present  order 
of  things  only  as  worthy  of  destruc- 
tion. Chaos,  destruction,  revolution, 
these  are  the  aims  and  objects  in  view. 
Of  whom  do  we  seek  succor?  Of 
whom  ?  Of  Thee,  alone,  O  Lord.  Our 
text  points  directly  to  the  Helper  and 
to  the  Haven  of  safety,  to  Jesus  Christ, 
blessed  forevermore.  Lord,  Thou  art 
our  refuge  forever  and  ever.  And  it  is 
the  Lord  alone  and  His  Qospel  that  we 
need  in  these  dire  times  of  distress.  He 
it  is  who.  according  to  the  word  of 
the  noble  Chateaubriand,  is  the  only 
Deliverer  in  the  fateful  disintegrating 
process  of  modem  society  ;  for  there  is 
salvation  nowhere  else  ;  our  Saviour  is 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

And  by  the  side  of  this  helping  Lord 
our  text  shows  us  the  help-needing  in- 
valid. This  is  our  generation,  as  it  lies 
helpless  and  stricken  on  the  ground. 
What  ails  it  is  not  always  apparent  to 
itself  or  to  others.    It  indeed  feels  its 
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burdeo  and  its  pains ;  yet  the  most  of 
them  do  not  know  the  source  of  their 
sorrows  and  the  seat  of  their  sickness. 
Thej  do  not  know  themselves  ;  they  do 
not  know  where  they  are  suffering. 
Therefore  it  is  the  duty,  especially  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Qospel,  in  the  ^ht 
of  God*s  Word,  to  point  out  to  the  peo- 
ple and  to  the  generation  what  it  is  that 
really  ails  them ;  and  then,  as  did  John 
the  Baptist  of  old,  direct  them  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  as  the  one  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.  This,  I 
must  confess,  is.  according  to  my  con- 
victions, the  duty  of  the  Church  over 
against  the  social  ills  of  the  hour,  and 
is  the  part  and  portion  of  the  work  of 
healing  these  ills  which  the  Church  of 
Christ  must  assume.  If  this  work  is 
done  conscientiously  and  faithfully,  if 
the  principles  of  the  Word  of  €k>d  are 
appUed  consistently  and  properly  to  the 
questions  of  the  hour,  then  their  solu- 
tion will  follow  as  naturally  as  the  fruit 
follows  upon  the  bloom.  As  is  done  in 
the  Qospel  lesson,  we  must  bring  the 
sick  person  to  Christ,  because  we  know 
that  the  power  of  healing  is  in  Him  and 
in  Him  alone.  Accordingly  we  discuss 
in  this  hour 

The  social  ills  and  their  cure. 

I.  The  ills. 

n.  The  Physician. 

I.  It  is  a  miserable  man,  beloved, 
who  is  here  brought  to  the  Lord.  Sick 
of  the  palsy,  not  able  to  walk  or  even 
to  stand,  he  is  carried  by  kind  friends 
on  his  bed  into  the  presence  of  Jesus. 
He  who  has  seen  such  a  person,  possi- 
bly among  his  own  kin  and  relationship, 
can  sympathize  with  this  unfortunate 
1)eing.  And  yet  this  sickness  was  not 
the  heaviest  burden  that  oppressed  him. 
Heavier  still  than  his  bodily  ailments 
was  the  burden  upon  his  soul,  his  un- 
forgiven  sins,  the  guilt  which  was 
known  only  to  him  and  his  Qod.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  sickness  stood 
in  immediate  connection  with  his  sin, 
whether,  perhaps,  ic  was  the  conse- 
quence of  an  unholy  life,  so  that  the 
conviction  of  his  guilt  rested  with 
double  weight  upon  him— all  this  I  do 


not  know  ;  yet  so  much  is  certain  and 
sure  that  he  himself  felt  that  this  load 
within  him  was  the  heaviest  burden  of 
his  existence,  and  that  above  every 
other  thing  he  needed  relief  and  assist- 
ance here.  In  the  long  nights  when 
lying  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  in  the 
hours  when  he  was  tormented  by  physi- 
cal pain,  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt 
must  have  pressed  sorely  upon  him,  and 
he  must  have  cried  out  aloud  to  his 
€k>d :  "  O  my  sins,  my  sins,  my  im- 
measurably great  sins  !  I  am  like  a  dry 
land  ;  my  soul  thirsteth  after  Qod,  after 
the  living  God.  As  the  hart  panteth 
after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my 
soul  after  thee,  O  God  !  Lord,  be  mer- 
ciful to  me  according  to  Thy  tender 
mercies.*'  And  the  Lord  and  Saviour, 
who  always  knows  what  is  in  man, 
hears  the  secret  si^h  of  the  heart,  and 
searches  out  its  occasion.  And  be- 
cause .He  knows  what  is  the  greatest 
need  of  the  sick  man,  and  what  he  de- 
sires above  everything  else,  He  first 
speaks  the  word  that  releases  and  frees 
him  from  the  torments  within.  "  Be 
of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee."  The  Lord  cures  the  soul  first ; 
for  the  soul  is  more  than  the  body.  If 
the  soul  is  once  free  and  cured,  if  It  is 
delivered  from  its  bondage,  then  the 
bodily  sufferings  for  all  that  might  I'e- 
main.  For  then  the  soul  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  under  these :  then 
the  soul  can  say  with  Asaph  :  "  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  T  and  there 
is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside 
Thee.  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth  ; 
but  Gk>d  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and 
my  portion  forevermore." 

Now  let  us  apply  what  we  have 
learned.  Ye  know  that  it  is  all  impor- 
tant in  the  case  of  a  sickness  that  the 
diagnosis  be  correct.  The  seat  of  the 
sickness,  the  real  causes  of  the  illness 
must  first  be  determined  clearly  before 
the  physician  can  successfully  treat  the 
case.  We  must  apply  the  same  rule  in 
this  case.  If  we  want  to  remedy  the 
social  evils  of  the  day,  we  must,  first 
of  all,  seek  to  answer  the  question. 
What  is  the  real  ailment  of  our  genera- 
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tion?    Tea,  what  is  the  sickness  that 
torments  our  times  ? 

We  can  compare  our  generation  with 
the  palsied  man  in  the  QospeL  There 
are  sufflcieut  points  of  comparison  be- 
tween the  two.  One  who  is  sick  of  the 
palsy  has  no  use  of  his  limbs  and  mem- 
bers ;  their  co-operation  and  mutual  as- 
sistance have  been  lost,  because,  as  medi- 
cal authorities  tell  us,  a  foreign  growth 
is  formed  and  settles  itself  at  the  Joints. 
Whole  parts  of  the  body— the  hands, 
the  feet— become  crippled  :  a  constant 
pain  vexes  the  body ;  day  and  night 
there  is  no  cessation  of  sufferings.  And 
the  sickness  which  now  afflicts  our  peo* 
pie— is  it  not  really  one  of  the  joints 
and  members  ?  A  people  should  be 
one  organization  ;  but  how  are  the  parts 
and  portions  of  nations  divided  against 
themselves  by  the  interests  of  individ- 
uals and  sections  ?  Instead  of  mutually 
helping  one  another ,  instead  of  living 
for  one  another,  one  part  fights  against 
the  other  and  hates  the  other,  although, 
according  to  God *s plan,  and  in  justice, 
they  belong  together.  Society  is  divid- 
ed into  hostile  camps ;  class  race  and 
section  hatred  prevail  and  antagonize 
each  other.  It  is,  indeed,  a  foreign 
growth  that  has  forced  its  way  in  be- 
tween the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  ruler  and  the  ruled, 
the  master  and  the  servant,  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employ^.  The  relations 
to  each  other,  no  matter  how  venerable 
and  old,  are  becoming  confused  and 
mixed ;  important  members  in  the  so- 
cial body  suddenly  refuse  to  do  their 
work,  and  the  entire  body  is  danger- 
ously affected  thereby.  Mankind  and 
society  have  become  old.  Everything  is 
lame,  halt,  crippled.  How  long  will  it 
be  before  the  end  shall  be  at  hand  ? 

And  yet,  beloved,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take, a  grievous  mistake,  which  indeed 
is  made  by  many  of  the  people  of  our 
day,  if  we  would  confine  our  diagnosis 
to  surface  indications  and  marks,  and 
would  not  look  for  deeper  causes.  For 
in  truth  the  sickness  has  a  deeper  seat ; 
it  springs  from  the  heart  and  does  not 
originate   in   the   limbs   or  members. 


That  which  vexes  our  people  is  indeed 
outward  need  and  sufferings,  much  woe 
and  grief.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  the  hearts  would  beat  warmer  and 
the  eyes  shine  more  brightly  when  we 
try  to  remedy  this  matter  of  external 
suflerings.  Yet  the  real  ailment  is 
found  elsewhere.  That  which  troubles 
our  people  is  the  separation,  the  depar- 
ture from  God,  it  is  godlessness  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  term  ;  oris  it  not  thus  ? 
Tou  know  that  large  sections  of  our 
people  are  turning  their  backs  to  the  re- 
vealed truth  and  are  being  lost  to  the 
kingdom  of  €k)d.  Thousands  have  al- 
ready passed  through  this  stage,  and  all 
this  is  not  at  all  surprising  for  him  who 
has  eyes  to  see,  and  is  clear  to  him  who 
has  intelligently  followed  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  thought  and  life. 
What  an  unbelieving,  drunken  science 
has  long  since  proclaimed  as  the  results 
of  its  investigations,  but  which  in  real- 
ity is  nothing  else  than  a  chain  of  un- 
proved hypotheses  ;  that  which  for  de- 
cades has  been  the  esoteric  wisdom  of 
the  upper  ten  thousand,  all  the  neologt- 
cal,  destructive  theories  and  teachings 
in  all  the  departments  of  modern  sci- 
entific researches — this  has  in  recent 
years  lieen  filtering  into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  lower  and  the  lowest 
classes  of  society.  Who  is,  therefore, 
surprised  to  find  the  masses  practice  in 
the  market  what  the  protagonists  of 
the  destructive  views  have  been  teach- 
ing among  themselves  ?  True  it  is  that 
these  views,  as  translated  into  bitter 
fact  and  reality,  into  the  prose  of  life, 
lose  their  glittering  attractiveness  and 
appear  in  all  their  horrible  nakedness. 
The  brutality  of  the  lower  sections  ex- 
erts itself,  and  the  lies  of  glittering  but 
false  theories  appear  in  all  their  terrible 
shapes  and  forms  and  faces.  We  see 
what  they  are,  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent leading  to  destruction. 

And  how  do  matters  now  stand  on 
the  whole  ?  Faith  in  the  living  per- 
sonal God,  faith  in  the  just  Judge,  faith 
in  the  great  beyond,  in  an  eternal  life— 
this  has  been  lost  In  the  room  of  this 
we  have  faith  in  the  present  world,  the 
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greed  for  money  and  for  gold,  the  greed 
for  plemsures  and  for  honors,  the  wild 
pursait  of  fortune,  the  service  of  Mam- 
mon—this is  the  service  of  which  this 
generation  is  the  slave  and  serf.  Love 
of  this  world,  contentment  with  this 
world,  is  characteristic  of  the  thought 
of  our  day  ;  and  in  this  way  the  soul  of 
the  nation,  which,  too,  was  created  for 
Christ  and  by  nature  is  Christian,  has 
been  crippled  and  broken.  It  lies  there 
halt  and  lame  and  fettered,  as  did  the 
palsied  upon  his  bed— a  death-like  con- 
dition for  any  one  thus  afflicted.  This 
tearing  away  from  €k>d,  this  unforgiven 
shi,  which  rests  upon  our  society,  this 
ban  of  death  under  which  it  is  fading 
away,  this  is  the  real  sickness  which 
afflicts  her  ;  and  this  must  first  be  broken 
before  a  sure  and  permanent  cure  can 
be  effected. 

II.  Help  me,  Lord  I  The  Lord  is  the 
Helper  and  Physician.  Only  he  who 
knows  this,  only  he  who  has  learned  to 
see  in  Jesus  the  right  physician,  only 
he  is  in  a  condition  successfully  to  labor 
for  the  true  improvement  and  better- 
ment of  society. 

Our  text  shows  that  the  Lord  is  such 
a  helper  in  all  times  of  need.  He  cures 
the  His  of  the  soul.  *'Be  of  good 
cheer ;  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee !" 
He  also  cures  the  ills  of  the  body. 
"  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go 
to  thy  house.  * '  And  he  arose,  and  went 
to  his  house.  He  departed  cured  in 
soul  and  in  body.  All  troubles  were  at 
an  end. 

For  society,  too,  and  for  the  social 
ills  and  evils  of  the  times,  Christ,  and 
He  alone,  is  the  true  healer.  He  has 
been  made  unto  us  not  only  for  wis- 
dom, for  righteousness,  for  sanctiflca- 
tion,  but  also  for  salvation  from  all  suf- 
fering. It  is  a  source  of  Joy  to  me 
every  thne  when  I  can  proclaim  tiiis 
glorious  truth ;  and  for  this  reason  I 
find  the  holy  office  to  which  we  have 
been  called  as  shepherds  and  bishops  of 
souls  all  the  more  precious,  because 
thereby  we  are  empowered  at  all  times 
and  at  all  places,  and  are  indeed  under 
obligation  to  do  so— to  declare  this  pre- 


cious truth  to  tiie  children  of  men.  His 
praise  shall  forever  be  in  my  mouth. 
He  is  my  one  and  all,  my  most  glorious 
possession  ;  and  although  there  are  to- 
day, as  there  were  then,  not  a  few  who 
cry  out,  "  This  man  blasphemeth, "  bo- 
cause  he  ascribes  to  Christ  what  belongs 
to  God  alone  ;  yet  I  will  for  all  that  not 
cease  to  testify  of  the  Son  of  man  that 
He  has  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins. 
He  imlocks  and  nobody  locks  again ; 
He  locks  and  nobody  unlocks.  I  will 
not  cease  to  believe  concerning  my  Lord 
and  ever  to  testify  concerning  Him. 
He  has  done  all  things  well.  The  deaf 
hear,  the  dumb  speak.  Ha  has  gone 
about  and  has  done  good  deeds,  and 
has  healed  all  who  were  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  devil.  Who  is  like  unto 
Him  ?  I  will  never  tire  of  praising  my 
Lord  and  saying  that  He  does  all  these 
things  even  to  the  present  day.  Glory 
be  unto  Thee,  O  Christ ! 

And  now  then,  O  my  people,  would 
you  have  help  in  your  needs?  Ecot 
Homo !  Behold,  here  is  the  Man  who 
brings  this  help  ;  your  King  with  a 
crown  of  thorns,  your  Jesus,  who  has 
been  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God 
the  Father  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour, 
to  gWe  forgiveness  and  repentance  from 
sins.  He  it  is  who  has  by  His  death 
overcome  death,  who  through  His  suf- 
ferings has  overcome  your  sufferings, 
and  helps  you  in  all  times  of  need  as 
often  as  you  are  in  trouble.  There  is 
salvation  in  none  other.  He  is  the  only 
Deliverer  who  can  save  in  the  present 
disintegrating  process  of  the  social  status 
of  mankind.  He,  the  Lord,  is  the  phy- 
sician, your  physician  also. 

I  know  full  well  that  this  claim  is  not 
acknowledged  everywhere.  I  know, 
on  the  contrary,  that  in  certain  circles 
we  need  but  mention  the  name  of  the 
blessed  Jesus,  and  the  result  is  a  storm 
of  abuse  and  ridicule.  Think  only  of 
that  Berlin  candidate  of  theology  whose 
confession,  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yes- 
terday, to  day,  and  forever,"  sufficed  to 
arouse  the  wildest  excitement  and  op- 
position in  a  recent  public  assembly.  So 
much  is  certain,  that  all  hell  is  aroused 
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when  the  Lord  is  acknowledged.  His 
name  suffices  to  awake  all  the  powers 
of  darimess  and  falsehood ;  and  this 
alone  should  be  enough  to  make  us  re- 
flect most  earnestly,  to  teach  us  that  the 
Lord  must  be  the  source  from  which  to 
seek  the  help  we  need  in  these  dreadful 
times. 

Again,  others  do  not  exactly  want  to 
reject  the  propositicm  that  the  Lord  is 
the  true  physician  ;  but  yet  their  faith 
in  this  help  is  only  half-hearted.  Their 
faith  is  far  from  being  an  active,  living, 
vital  trust  in  the  words  and  promises  of 
God.  Their  faith  is  not  such  as  char- 
acterized the  men  that  brought  the  sick 
person  to  Christ  They  were  firmly 
convinced  that  Jesus  could  and  would 
cure  the  patient,  and  therefore  they 
brought  him  to  the  Lord. 

Oh,  that  we  could  be  like  unto  them ! 
As  long  as  this  faith  and  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  Lord  is  not  a  living  real- 
ity in  our  hearts  and  minds  and  souls, 
our  labor  at  the  elevation  of  the  masses, 
at  the  regeneration  of  society  will  be 
patch  and  piece  work  in  every  respect. 
But  where  this  condition  has  gained 
firm  root,  there  we  will  be  anxious  to 
bring  the  sick  to  the  Lord  with  the 
petition  to  have  Him  cure  him.  In  this 
case  we  do  not  wait  until  others  make 
a  beginning.  Faith  is  aggressive  and 
energetic.  Love  knows  how  to  find  a 
way  to  satisfy  the  dictates  of  this  faith. 
Shall  we  not  all  labor  in  this  spirit  and 
with  these  aims  ? 

The  Lord  is  the  physician,  and  He 
alone  is  such.  Do  you  believe  this? 
It  is  not  always  a  lack  of  faith  not 
clearly  to  appreciate  this  principle  or  its 
application.  Sometimes  the  cause  is  a 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  patient  The  diagnosis  may  be 
fake.  He  who  does  not  recognize,  as  the 
real  source  of  all  the  ills  and  woes  of 
modem  society,  the  estrangement  from 
God,  but  sees  only  in  the  corruptions 
and  evils  of  society  phases  in  the  de- 
velopment of  human  progress,  such  as 
occur  from  time  to  time,  such  a  person 
indeed  will  be  slow  to  see  in  this  God- 
man  and  His  Gospel  the  remedy  mod- 


em society  so  sorely  needs.  Such  a 
person  will  look  to  the  State,  to  society, 
to  the  laws  for  an  improvement  of  the 
social  conditions.  It  is  sufficient  for 
him  if  all  kinds  of  external  means  of 
betterment  are  adopted,  such  as  our  in- 
genious age  is  so  productive  in.  But  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves,  beloved.  All 
such  movements  touch  only  the  ex- 
ternal and  can  produce  no  new  life,  can 
be  no  living  fountain.  All  these  fail  to 
the  ground  with  the  words  of  our  text, 
"  And  they  brought  a  sick  man  to 
Hhn,"  to  the  Lord.  It  is  the  Lord,  be- 
loved, who  can  give  life.  It  is  the 
Lord  who  restores  health,  and  it  is  the 
Lord  alone ;  and,  accordingly,  it  must 
be  our  work,  if  we  would  co-operate 
in  restoring  new  life  and  strength  to 
the  people  of  our  generation,  to  bring 
this  generation  in  its  sickness  to  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  to  this  generation 
in  its  sickness.  This  centre  of  all  life 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of.  We  must 
preach  Christ,  we  must  bring  Christ 
home  to  the  hearts  and  the  consciences 
of  the  people.  We  must  appeal  to 
Christ  in  good  hours  and  in  bad,  in  jby 
and  in  suffering.  Come,  Lord  Jesus  1 
He  is  the  physician  who  can  do  won- 
ders, who  can  help  effectually. 

I  am  at  the  end.  It  would  be  a  bless- 
ed end  if  we  could  say,  "  And  when 
Jesus  saw  their  faith."  It  is  certain 
and  beyond  dispute  that  the  question 
we  are  considering  to-day,  as  indeed  all 
social  and  churoh  problems,  can  be 
solved  only  by  faith.  Faith  gives  in- 
spiration, too,  to  our  deliberaUons  and 
to  our  work.  Lord,  strengthen  our 
faith,  so  that  we  may  see  this  great  mis- 
ery in  its  reality  and  truth  around  us. 
but  also  that  we  must,  above  all  thiuKS, 
learn  in  its  whole  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  the  glorious  Gospel  truth,  that 
the  Lord  our  God  is  the  tme  physician  * 
for  all  the  ills  and  woes  that  aflUct  the 
world.    Amen. 


It  is  as  easy  as  lying  ...  to  be  on 
amicable  terms  wiUi  error  and  with 
wrong.  — Famvr, 
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Bt  Charlbs  £.  LocKB.  D.D.  [Mbth- 
0DI8T  Epibcopal],  Portland,  Orb. 

When  a  few  yean  are  come,  then  I  $haU 

go  the  ioay  whence  I  shall  not  return. 

—Job  xvi.  22. 

'*  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  ?" 
has  been  asked  by  many  anxious  in- 
quirers from  the  days  of  the  patriarch 
Job  down  to  the  present  time.  In  this 
life  we  labor  for  results.  The  opera- 
tions of  to-day  depend  upon  the  expec- 
tations of  to-morrow.  As  the  happi- 
ness of  old  age  depends  upon  the  dis- 
cretion and  obedience  of  youth,  so  if 
man  is  to  live  again  we  cannot  divest 
ourselves  of  the  impression  that  future 
peace  will  be  in  proportion  to  present 
faithfulness.  Atheism  has  stubbornly 
assailed  the  citadel  of  the  soul's  immor- 
tality, but  only  to  the  substantial 
strengthening  of  faith  in  the  doctrine. 
I  used  to  grow  indignant  at  the  impu- 
dence of  unbelief,  but  now,  even  its  bit- 
terest attacks,  before  they  reach  my 
ears,  are  transformed  into  the  doleful 
lamentations  of  disappointed  and  de- 
ceived souls.  Some  one  has  remarked 
that  agnosticism  and  unbelief  are  due 
largely  to  an  atrophy  of  that  part  of 
the  brain  upon  whidi  the  higher  and 
holier  tastes  depend.  Let  me  hang  out 
the  danger  signal  at  the  appalling  brink 
of  an  atrophy  of  faith.  Many  a  poor 
soul  is  being  hurled  about  in  the  savage 
whirlpool  below  tmable  to  extricate 
himself. 

At  the  request  of  a  small  company  of 
thoughtful  and  devoted  young  men,  I 
desire  to  give  to  you  some  arguments 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  outside 
of  the  Bible,  which  I  will  ask  you  to 
place  alongside  of  the  unanswerable 
scriptural  argument,  as  strong  and  in- 
fluential coUateral  evidence :  Ffavt,  in 
the  natural  world  annihilation  is  a 
myth.  Your  house  burns  down,  but  no 
force  is  destroyed ;  by  a  slow  process 
of  growth  the  sdl  and  rain  and  sunlight 
and  atmosphere  are  transformed  into 
the  tree,  which  furnished  the  building 


material.  Combustion  simply  releases 
these  forces  and  they  go  back  to  their 
original  condition.  So  was  it  at  a  point 
in  creation  :  out  of  materials  already  In 
existence  Qod  made  man's  body.  Man 
stood  before  his  Creator  a  perfect  ani- 
mal. But  from  the  depths  of  infinite 
resources  Qod  gave  man  what  other  ani- 
mals do  not  possess— a  living  soul. 
Death  is  combustion.  The  body  in 
death  returns  to  the  earth,  and  the  soul 
to  the  region  of  its  nal  ivity.  No  dimin - 
ution  I    No  annihilation  I 

Again,  chaos  and  confusion  precede 
order  and  symmetry.  In  the  physical 
universe,  from  chaos  and  gloom,  by 
methods  of  development,  have  been 
marshalled  the  mighty  hosts  of  suns, 
planets,  satellites,  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  until  all  is  capable  of  perfect  clas- 
sification. Also  in  the  universe  of 
thought.  In  their  earlier  periods  prin- 
ciples were  followed  like  phantoms  in 
the  breaking  dawn.  To-day  astrology, 
with  its  sages  and  magi,  has  given 
way  to  astronomy,  which,  with  inebri- 
ating fascination,  handles  the  telescope 
and  the  spectruoL  Alchemy,  with  its 
witches  and  wizards  and  boiling  caul- 
dron, has  given  up  its  homely  chrysalis 
for  the  gay  plumage  of  an  indisputable 
science.  So  we  look  for  order  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  universe. 
Here  is  moral  confusion  I  Peaks  of 
holiness  rise  higher,  but  cafions  of  vice 
grind  deeper !  What  one  holds  dear 
another  defames  t  The  laws  which 
some  obey  others  deride.  Here  the 
good  suffer,  the  bad  prosper.  The 
Psalmist  discriminatingly  writes,  *'  My 
steps  had  well-nigh  slipped  when  I  saw 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked."  Here 
are  too  nuuiy  human  monstrosities  who 
feed  upon  the  pains  and  aches  of  their 
fellows.  Order  must  come,  but  another 
world  will  be  required  I  Tears  enough 
are  wrung  from  broken  hearts  by  evil 
influences  to  run  the  water-wheel  of  im- 
mortality forever  I  Another  life  will 
be  required  to  correct  the  irrefrularities 
of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  this 
life.  Creation  is  a  colossal  taXixvte  if 
there  is  no  immortality.    Better  to  have 
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been  a  brute  on  the  hillside  than  a  man, 
if  there  be  no  life  after  this !  If  the 
Bible  doctrine  is  a  myth,  then  life  is  a 
burlesque,  integrity  a  burden,  and  con- 
science a  curse  I  Persuade  all  men  that 
there  is  no  life  after  this  and  the  human 
family  would  be  hurried  to  extinction 
by  suicide  !  In  the  future  world  virtue 
will  be  rewarded,  and  those  who 
throughout  their  lives  here  have  suf- 
fered for  the  right  will  be  crowned  by 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  who  can  make 
no  blunders  1 

Again,  humanity  instinctively  and 
universally  desires  inmiortality.  To 
live  again  is  the  hunger  of  the  soul.  As 
the  babe  instinctively  takes  nourish, 
ment  at  its  mother's  bosom,  so  without 
instruction  men  have  reached  out  after 
a  better  life.  Qo  back  along  the  years 
and  to  every  nation  propose  the  ques- 
tion, "If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live 
again?**  and  what  responses  will  you 
hear? 

The  great  Roman  orator,  Cicero,  said  : 
•*  Yes,  oh,  yes  1  But  if  I  err  hi  believ- 
ing  that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal  I 
willingly  err,  nor  while  I  live  would  I 
have  the  delightful  error  extorted  from 
me  ;  and  if  after  death  I  shall  feel  noth- 
ing, as  some  philosophers  think,  I  am 
not  afraid  that  some  dead  philosopher 
shall  laugh  at  me  for  my  mistake.*' 

Socrates  declared  :  "  I  believe  a  fu- 
ture life  is  needed  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  this  present  life.  In  the  future  life 
Justice  shall  be  administered  to  us,  and 
those  who  have  done  their  duty  here  in 
that  future  life  shall  find  their  chief  de- 
light in  seeking  after  wisdom." 

Yes,  the  soul  is  in  exile.  Like  the 
homing-pigeon  released,  it  hurries  back 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  Man  is 
not  satisfied  with  his  humanity  1  As 
one  writer  has  put  it,  our  race  is  home- 
sick. 

Again,  I  find  another  argument  for 
the  soul's  immortality  in  the  fact  that 
though  the  body  may  weaken  and  die, 
the  soul  expands.  In  man,  then,  are 
two  identities — one  physical,  the  other 
spiritual.  An  emaciated  body  may  sus- 
tain a  master  mind.    Napoleon  said  to 


his  surgeon  :  "  You  physicians  are  un- 
believing because  you  cannot  find  the 
soul  with  a  dissecting  knife.**  Alfred 
the  Great,  and  Talleyrand,  and  John 
Wesley,  and  Gladstone,  and  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson  are  conspicuous  illustrations  of 
the  utter  inability  of  disease  and  old 
age  to  impair  the  great  soul  within  ! 

The  argument  for  the  souVs  immor- 
tality is  so  convincing  as  to  arouse  with- 
in us  mighty  determinations  to  so  live 
that  our  future  estate  may  \m  among 
those  whose  soul  trend  has  been  up- 
ward to  the  regions  of  nobility  and 
holiness.  From  the  earth-side  we  are 
building  an  arch  over  the  chasm  of 
death.  By  faith  and  revelation  we 
learn  that  a  similar  arch  is  constructed 
from  the  heaven-side.  The  keystone  of 
the  structure  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Let 
us  give  to  Him  the  place  He  has  won 
by  His  8u£Eering8  and  triumphs  I  And 
the  arch  is  sprung  from  earth  to  heaven 
and  an  highway  is  buUded  over  which 
our  souls  may  travel  to  the  domain  of 
the  pure  and  good  !  Praise  God  for 
the  multitudes  who  are  travelling  over 
this  highway  I  Let  us  be  faithful  that 
we  too  may  journey  to  the  regions  of 
the  blest ! 


PI1ITE006TAL  POWER. 

By  Rbv.  F.  p.  Bbrrt  [Prksbytkriax], 
Kansas  Citt,  Kan. 

Te  shall  receive  inhmt.— Acts  i.  8. 

This  was  the  promise  of  Jesus  to  His 
disciples  Just  before  His  ascension,  a 
promise  gloriously  fulfilled  in  a  few 
days— at  Pentecost  and  thereafter.  The 
disciples  received  power,  genuine  pow- 
er, power  from  God,  so  that  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  and  extend  Chris- 
tianity they  became  practically  irresisti- 
ble. Not  that  they  were  able  to  con- 
vert all  men,  but  to  win  many  and  to 
give  the  new  faith  an  impulse  which 
could  not  be  overcome ;  an  impulse 
that  will  yet  secure  for  it  the  conquest 
of  the  world. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  this  promise  of 
power  still  holds  good.    The  Church 
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of  Jesns  Christ  may  again  have  Pente- 
costal power.  But  it  is  also  plain  that 
there  are  conditions.  There  were  for 
the  first  disciples.  They  complied  with 
them  and  received  the  blessing.  Had 
they  not  complied  with  the  conditions 
the  power  would  not  have  come,  and 
Christianity  would  have  died  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  born.  Therefore  lack  of 
compliance  with  the  Saviour's  condi- 
tions is  the  only  reason  why  His  Church 
ever  lacks  Pentecostal  power.  If  this 
is  putting  the  responsibility  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world  upon  the  Church, 
that  is  where  it  belongs.  God  has  done 
all  He  can  do,  even  with  His  omnipo- 
tent resources,  to  redeem  the  world. 
His  people  must  do  the  rest.  He  works 
through  means  in  spiritual  things  as 
well  as  material.  His  Cburch  is  His 
instrument.  If  the  Church  is  not  in 
condition  for  use,  not  even  Qod  can  use 
it.  The  Holy  Spirit  can  do  all  things. 
Yes  and  no.  He  is  certainly  omnipo- 
tent. But  He  cannot  work  against  the 
will  of  men.  He  works  according  to 
law.  There  are  laws  in  the  spiritual 
world  as  well  as  the  material.  God  will 
not  and  cannot  violate  them.  Elec- 
tricity is  the  best  physical  agent  known 
by  which  to  illustrate  the  workings  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  You  say  electricity 
can  do  almost  anything.  True ;  but 
only  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  its 
nature.  Only  by  means  of  conductors. 
Only  as  its  way  is  properly  prepared. 
Let  the  machinery  be  in  order,  and  see 
how  the  electricity  flies  along  the  wires, 
carrying  your  messages,  pushing  your 
cars,  furnlBhlDg  you  light — in  many 
ways  exhibiting  power  and  accomplish- 
ing your  will ;  but  let  the  machinery 
be  out  of  order,  let  the  wire  be  cut,  and 
where  is  your  electricity  ?  E^en  so 
the  Holy  Ghost  Let  the  conditions  be 
complied  with,  and  how  He  flashes  forth 
light,  power,  salvation !  Let  the  wire 
be  cut,  and  even  the  Holy  Spirit  can- 
not overleap  the  break.  The  fire  from 
heaven  cannot  come. 

So  let  us  look  at  this  Pentecostal 
power  and  see  some  of  its  characteris- 
tics and  conditions.    What  is  it  ? 


1.  First,  it  is  the  power  of  religious 
eariMttnen,  Half-hearted  religion  is  no 
religion  at  all.  God  wants  the  whole 
heart  or  none.  He  says  there  can  be 
no  partition  in  the  heart,  no  division  of 
affection  between  Him  and  the  world. 
The  heart  that  is  partly  the  world's  is 
wholly  the  world's.  Earnestness  is 
working  at  religion,  not  playing  at  it. 
Earnestness  makes  religion  one's  chief 
business.  It  goes  at  it  as  men  dig  for 
gold  in  the  mountains,  determined  to 
have  it  if  it  is  there.  That  was  the  way 
with  these  first  disciples.  They  knew 
the  power  existed  and  was  meant  for 
them.  So  they  were  going  to  have  it 
They  would  meet  God's  conditions, 
whatever  they  were,  for  they  were  de- 
termined to  have  the  power.  If  they 
had  had  to  wait  in  Jerusalem  till  now, 
two  thousand  years,  they  would  have 
waited.  But  they  would  have  got  the 
power.  That  was  religious  earnestness, 
which  means  ardor,  intensity,  continu- 
ance, determination,  irresistibleness, 
victory.  Earnestness  and  sincerity  are 
about  the  same  thing  in  religion.  So 
many  Christians  are  insincere  without 
knowing  it.  So  Jesus  says.  Their  pur- 
poses, their  professions,  their  prayers, 
their  piety,  do  not  take  a  life  and  death 
grip.  They  do  not  get  to  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts.  But  without  Pentecos- 
tal earnestness  there  can  be  no  Pente- 
costal power. 

2.  Pentecostal  power  is  the  power  of 
union.  In  union  there  is  strength.  In 
division  or  separation  there  is  weak- 
ness. Forty  sticks  wUl  not  make  forty 
separate  fires  scattered  over  the  prairie. 
They  wOl  all  go  out.  Put  them  all  to- 
gether, and  now  see  what  a  blaze.  Again 
and  again  are  we  told  that  those  one 
hundred  and  twenty  disciples  were  aU 
in  that  upper  lOom — not  one  hundred 
and  nineteen,  but  one  hundred  and 
twenty  All  there  and  all  with  one  ac- 
cord. The  heat  generated  fused  all 
hearts  into  one.  Did  you  ever  see  the 
hardy  cold  pieces  of  iron  melt  and  flow 
together  in  the  furnace  ?  Then  the 
moulder  can  make  what  he  pleases  out 
of  the  molten  mass.    The  Church  is  the 
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body  of  Christ.  He  is  the  living  head. 
But  a  body,  to  be  of  any  use,  must  obey 
the  head.  The  feet  must  walk  wher- 
ever the  head  says  go.  The  hands  must 
work  Just  as  the  brain  directs.  Did 
you  ever  know  a  healthy  hand  that  did 
not  write  Or  lift  or  pull  or  push  or  work 
exactly  as  the  mind  desired  ?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  healthy  foot  that  did  not 
stand  still  or  move  in  perfect  obedience 
to  the  coounand  of  the  soul  7  What  do 
you  say  when  the  hand  or  foot  does  not 
or  cannot  work  or  move  when  the  will 
'  sends  a  telegram  down  the  nerves  ?  Ton 
say  that  there  is  paralysis  there.  The 
foot  or  hand  has  lost  nerve  connection 
with  the  brain.  It  is  practically  dead. 
The  body  Is  no  longer  a  unit.  The  con- 
nection must  be  restored  or  the  mind 
can  never  use  it  more.  Such  Is  the 
Christian  who  is  out  of  connection  with 
Jesus  or  out  of  sympathy  with  the  rest 
of  the  Church.  The  lack  of  union  de- 
stroys the  power  of  the  human  body  or 
of  the  Christian  Church.  My  friend, 
what  if  you  should  be  the  hand  or  foot 
or  eye  or  tongue  that  Jesus  cannot  use  ? 
Think  how  a  paralytic  foot  or  hand  or 
tongue  impaiis  the  serviceableness  of 
the  body.  Think  how  a  few  church- 
members  who  never  unite  in  prayer  and 
work  with  the  rest  shear  the  Church  of 
strength. 

8.  Pentecostal  power  is  the  power  to 
witness  for  Christ.  Christianity  is  a  re- 
ligion that  advances  by  means  of  testi- 
mony ;  and  atily  so.  Where  no  one 
speaks  for  it,  it  dies.  It  needs  the 
tongue.  That  unruly  member  sancti- 
fied is  its  chief  disseminator  and  propa- 
gator. The  disciples  were  to  be  wit 
nesses  for  Christ  That  was  their  chief 
character  and  their  main  business.  So 
Jesus  said.  Hence  they  must  talk  about 
Him,  and  that  perpetually.  Talk  about 
His  miracles.  His  instructions.  His  di- 
vinity. His  death.  His  resurrection.  His 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and,  above  all. 
His  love  and  pardon  for  sinners.  For 
the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  there  were 
no  books  written  about  Him.  His 
Church  grew  mightily,  but  all  by  means 
of  talk.    If  the  firat  disciples  had  not 


talked  about  Jesus  more  than  some  of 
His  present  disciples  do.  His  cause 
would  have  been  dead  before  the  Kew 
Testament  was  written.  The  knowl- 
edge and  influence  of  His  life  and  death 
and  resurrection  would  have  been  lost 
in  a  hopeless  oblivion— buried  in  a  grave 
from  which  resurrection  would  have 
been  impossible.  Imagine  Peter  spend- 
ing a  week  or  a  month  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Jesus.  Imagine 
groups  of  the  disciples  meeting  and 
talking  about  the  weather,  the  crops, 
politics,  or  finances,  and  not  saying  a 
solitary  word  about  their  ascended 
Lord.  True,  holy  living  is  good  testi- 
mony for  Christ.  Without  it  talk  Is 
mere  hypocrisy.  But  true,  also,  that 
out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh,  and  when  the  heart  Is 
as  full  of  Jesus  as  were  the  hearts  of 
the  first  disciples,  the  tongue  reveals 
the  fact  '  *  We  cannot  but  speak , '  *  said 
Peter.  It  required  no  force  to  make 
the  words  come.  It  would  have  re- 
quired force  to  keep  them  back,  more 
force  it  turned  out  than  either  the  San- 
hedrim or  Satan  possessed.  How  many 
Christians  are  tongue- tied  !  My  friend, 
what  are  you  waiting  for  ?  In  heaven 
your  testimony  will  not  be  needed. 
Every  one  believes  in  Jesus  there  and 
sounds  His  praises.  It  is  here  that  your 
witness  is  wanted.  Here  is  where  Jesus 
is  denied  and  disbelieved.  And  the 
ti  me  is  passing.  You  will  soon  be  gone. 
Use  your  voice  for  Jesus.  Use  it  all  the 
time  and  everywhere.  Sign  language 
will  do  for  mutes.  But  that  is  not  the 
language  of  Pentecostal  Christians; 
and  Pentecostal  power  will  never  de- 
scend upon  a  church  of  mutes. 

4.  Again,  Pentecostal  power  is  the 
power  of  the  Word  of  God.  Have  you 
noticed  at  Pentecost  what  a  reasoner, 
what  an  expositor,  what  an  orator  Peter 
became  ?  Have  you  observed  how  his 
eloquence  burned  its  way  Into  the  hearts 
of  his  auditors  ?  What  gave  him  that 
power  to  move  men?  Read  over  his 
address,  and  you  will  find  nothing  there 
you  can  explain  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  rhetoric  or  ci^nouQ  of  oecular  elo- 
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quence.  It  is  the  plainest  kind  of  a 
speech.  It  is  founded  on  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament ;  but  it  has 
fire  in  it»  and  it  is  the  fire  which  God 
says  His  Word  contains.  Peter  treated 
it  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  found  in  the 
actual  Jesus,  who  had  Just  died  and 
risen,  its  literal  fulfilment.  That  was 
enough  to  set  a  man  on  fire  who  had 
any  spiritual  life  within  him.  And  that 
is  what  the  Word  of  God  will  always 
do  when  it  is  treated  as  a  thing  of  life 
and  given  its  living  work  to  do.  There 
is  no  life,  of  course,  in  a  book,  a  sheet  x»f 
paper,  or  in  a  few  characters  made  with 
printer's  ink,  any  more  than  there  is 
life  in  the  husk  of  the  grain  of  wheat ; 
but  there  is  life  in  the  kernel,  and  if 
you  put  the  grain  of  wheat  into  the 
proper  conditions  the  life  of  the  kernel 
will  manifest  itself.  It  will  grow.  And 
have  you  not  observed  how  often  we 
read  in  the  Acts,  **  And  the  Word  of 
God^^t^and  multiplied.'*  Who  ever 
beard  of  a  word  growing  ?  But  that  is 
what  God's  Word  does ;  and  there  is 
no  power  in  the  Church  without  it  I 
have  no  doubt  in  that  daily  prayer- 
meeting  before  Pentecost  the  disciples 
were  all  studying  the  Old  Testament, 
and  especially  the  parts  Peter  refers  to 
in  his  sermon,  and  their  hearts  burned 
within  them  as  they  found  how  literally 
the  prophecies,  uttered  hundreds  of 
years  before,  referred  to  the  man.  Jesus 
whom  they  had  seen.  My  friend,  what 
is  God's  Word  to  you  ?  Is  it  simply  a 
book,  a  dead  book,  gathering  dust  on 
your  book-shelves,  or  is  it  a  live  thing, 
a  living  message  to  you  from  the  God 
of  life  and  love?  Do  you  love  that 
Word  and  study  it  ?  How  much  more 
do  you  know  of  it  than  you  did  a  year 
ago  7  How  much  of  it  have  you  planted 
in  your  own  heart  and  the  hearts  of 
others  to  grow  there?  Did  you  ever 
know  an  earnest  student  of  Ckxi's  Word 
that  did  not  grow  in  piety  ?  Did  you 
ever  know  a  church  that  fed  on  God's 
Word  that  did  not  have  something  like 
Pentecostal  power?  Did  you  ever 
know  that  power  to  come  where  the 
Divine  Word  was  not  honored  ? 


5.  Pentecostal  power  was  the  power 
of  prayer.  Oh,  how  I  would  like  to 
have  heard  the  prayers  of  those  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  that  upper  room 
after  Jesus  ascended.  Such  thanks- 
giving for  the  life  and  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.  Such  supplications 
for  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  confessions 
of  sin  and  unworthiness  and  requests 
for  pardon.  Such  expressions  of  will- 
ingness to  be  used  in  any  way  the  Re- 
deemer would  indicate,  and  such  peti 
tions  for  power  to  convince  the  world 
of  the  truth  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  and 
to  persuade  them  to  accept  Him.  Oh, 
here  was  prayer  Just  in  the  right  place 
and  time  and  manner.  Just  as  Jesus 
had  directed.  And  what  an  answer  it 
received  1  In  God's  good  time  tht  bap- 
turn  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Who  can  ex- 
plain, analyze,  define  the  power  of  pray- 
er? What  marvel  and  mystery  that 
God  should  confer  such  power  upon 
sinners  t  Power  to  move  the  arm  that 
moves  the  world  !  The  Holy  Spirit  was 
promised.  He  was  coming.  But  He 
could  only  come  when  prayed  for.  The 
heavenly  electricity  could  only  descend 
on  hunmn  wire.  Christians,  do  we  want 
apostolic  baptism  ?  Do  we  want  Pente- 
costal power  ?  Are  we  willing  to  pay  , 
for  it  the  Pentecostal  price  of  apostolic 
prayer  ? 

6.  There  are  many  other  characteris- 
tics of  this  Pentecostal  power.  It  is  the 
power  of  a  complete  consecration,  the 
power  of  an  indomitable  courage,  the 
power  of  spiritual  concentration,  the 
power  to  win  souls  to  Jesus  Christ. 
But  they  are  all  summed  up  in  this,  it 
is  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost — the 
power  of  human  hearts  when  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  Will 
there  be  any  mistaking  this  power  ? 
Will  there  be  any  doubt  what  has  hap 
pened  to  us  when  we  are  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  1  Did  any  one  ever  try  to 
make  you  believe  that  a  kerosene  lamp 
or  a  gas-Jet  or  even  an  electric  light 
was  the  spring  or  snnuner  sun  ?  Could 
electric  lights  enough  be  manufactured 
to  make  the  earth  put  forth  her  buds 
and  flowers  and  (ruitq  ?    Oh,  how  easily 
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the  8un  awakens  the  sleeping  forces  of 
nature  and  clothes  the  earth  with  ver- 
dure I  What  transformations  when  the 
sun  goes  to  work  I  And  wliat  trans- 
formations when  the  Uolj  Qhost  de- 
scends I  Bee  the  coward  Peter  denying 
Jesus  1  See  all  the  disciples  fleeing  at 
His  arrest  I  But  see  their  courage  after 
Pentecost  I  Oh,  there  will  be  great  sur- 
prises when  Pentecostal  baptisms  are 
multiplied.  How  mute  Christians  will 
talk  I  How  the  lame  will  walk,  the 
paralytic  leap,  the  deaf  hear,  and  the 
blind  see  1  Many  Christians  now  say, 
"  I  can't.*'  But  there  will  be  no  such 
word  as  '*  can't*'  in  the  new  Pentecos- 
tal Yocabulary.  Are  the  resources  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  limited  ?  Is  He  not  in- 
finite ?  Are  not  all  things  possible  with 
€k>d?  We  have  waited  six  thousand 
years  for  steam  and  electricity ;  but 
these  forces  existed  even  in  Eden,  and 
might  have  been  used  if  we  had  only 
known  how.  We  have  waited  two 
thousand  years  since  Christ  for  the 
promised  cod  version  of  the  world.  The 
power  to  bring  it  about  exists.  It  is 
possessed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is 
Pentecostal  power.  Shall  we  have  it  ? 
Have  it  now?  Or  wait  another  two 
thousand  years,  while  the  world  rolls 
on  in  iniquity  and  generation  after  gen- 
eration pass  on  into  hell  ?  Is  there  any 
reason  why  the  Church  of  to-day  can- 
not everywhere  equal  the  Church  at 
Pentecost?  What  had  they  that  we 
have  not?  Nothing  but  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  miraculous  manifestations 
were  no  part  of  their  power.  They  were 
simply  to  authenticate  the  disciples  and 
the  new  faith  ;  but  we  need  for  Chris- 
tianity no  further  authentication.  The 
speaking  with  tongues  was  no  part  of 
their  power.  That  was  simply  an  ec- 
static utterance  of  the  praises  of  God  in 
foreign  languages  whicii  even  the  speak- 
er himself  sometimes  did  not  under- 
stand. When  Peter  and  the  rest  preach- 
ed, it  was  in  their  own  vernacular. 
When  a  foreign  missionary  goes  to 
China  he  most  learn  the  language  in 
the  usual  way  of  hard  study.  We  have 
much  mor9  l^ban  the  early  disciples  had 


of  prestige,  position,  and  especially 
church  machinery.  They  had  almost 
none.  No  church,  no  organization,  no 
machinery,  nothing.  Tet  see  what  re- 
sults. We  have  organizations  and  or- 
ganizations innumerable  ;  wheels  with- 
in wheels  almost  bewildering.  What 
if  we  are  depending  on  our  own  ma- 
chinery ?  What  if  the  train  is  detached 
from  the  engine  ?  What  if  the  wire  is 
cut?  

WALSXN(}  WITS  MD. 

Bt  D.  J.  BcTRRBLL,  D.D.  [Refobiocd], 
New  Tore  City. 

And  Enoch  walked  itith  God:  and  he 
toa$  not;  for  Ood  took  him, — Gen.  v. 
24. 

In  this  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  we 
have  a  procession  of  nobodies.  Adam 
and  Seth  and  Cainan  and  Hahalaleel 
and  Jared— these  are  mere  names. 
There  are  those  who  count  themselves 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  trace  their 
lineage  back  through  some  generations 
to  a  baron  or  a  blacksmith,  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  here  is  something  better. 

'*  A  prioce  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marqois,  dake,  and  a'  that ; 
An  honeet  man^e  aboon  his  might— 

Gnid  faith,  he  mannna  fa*  that  I 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a*  that, 
The  pitho*  sense  and  pride  o*  worth 

Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that'* 

The  proudest  genealogy  which  any  man 
can  boast  is  that  whidi  makes  us  part 
and  parcel  of  the  human  family  ;  as  it 
is  written,  *'  He  was  the  son  of  Seth, 
who  was  the  son  of  Adam,  who  was  the 
son  of  God.** 

As  we  pass  along  this  monotonous 
list  of  our  commonplace  and  insignifi- 
cant forebears,  we  suddenly  come  upon 
one  whose  life,  embraced  in  a  brief  sen- 
tence, is  suggestive  of  interminable 
chapters  of  duty  gloriously  done— 
"  And  £noch  walked  with  God.** 

The  walk  is  significant  of  the  manner 
of  life.  It  is  our  walk  that  carries  us 
about  to  and  fro,  from  door  to  door, 
and  makes  us  part  of  the  great  busy 
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world.  So  life  is  aptly  xepreflented  as 
walk  and  conversation,  the  latter  word 
being  from  wnfurUtn,  "  to  turn  abont'* 
Ton  may  stand  at  the  comer  of  Broad- 
way and  pass  Judgment  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty  upon  the  character  of 
the  passing  multitude  by  the  manner 
of  their  walk.  Here  is  one  whose  step 
is  firm  and  rapid,  manifestly  a  man  of 
purpose ;  here  is  another  who  treads 
his  way  in  and  out— a  schemer ;  here  is 
one  who  struts  past,  erect  and  heedless 
of  others — a  self-opinionated  man  ;  one 
staggers  by— the  manhood  is  gone  out 
of  him;  one  shuffles  by,— " interfer- 
ence/' as  horsemen  would  say— a  shift- 
less good-f or-naught ;  another  passes 
with  a  mincing  gait— a  small  man  ;  <Hie 
saunters  by  with  a  Jaunty  air— a  '*  thing 
of  beauty/'  but  of  little  or  no  practical 
account ;  here  goes  a  plodder,  who  sets 
his  foot  down  heel  and  toe,  a  common- 
place man,  but  adept  in  **  the  art  of  ul- 
timate arriral,"  as  they  say.  Thus 
does  the  gait  betray  the  man* 

Not  without  reason,  therefore,  are  we 
exhorted  in  Holy  Writ  to  walk  aright ; 
to  walk  before  Ood  in  the  land  of  the 
living ;  to  walk  circumspectly,  not  as 
fooU,  but  as  wise;  to  walk  in  the 
truth ;  to  walk  in  our  houses  with  a 
perfect  heart ;  to  walk  worthy  of  the 
Lord  unto  all  pleasing ;  to  walk  after 
the  Spirit ;  to  walk  in  newness  of  life ; 
to  run  in  the  way  of  the  Lord's  com- 
mandments ;  to  walk  in  the  light  of  His 
countenance  ;  to  walk  by  faith.  "  I 
beseech  you,"  says  Paul  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  "that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the 
vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called,  with 
an  lowliness  and  meekness,  forbearing 
one  another  in  love ;  endeavoring  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace." 

*'  Oh  for  a  cloaer  walk  with  God, 
A  calm  and  hearenly  fnuDl^ 
A  light  to  thine  npon  the  road 
That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb  !** 

The  sum  total  of  a  holy  life  is  em- 
braced in  this  expression,  "to  walk 
with  Ood."  It  implies  the  closest  and 
most  intimate  relation  with  Him.  He 
Is,  so  to  speak,  our  companion  on  the 


long  journey ;  our  comrade  in  strug- 
gle ;  the  sharer  of  our  plans  and  pur- 
poses ;  our  friend  and  confidant. 

But  prior  to  any  such  association  with 
the  Infinite  One  it  is  obvious  that  there 
must  be  a  reconciliation  with  Him,  for 
by  nature  we  are  not  on  good  terms 
with  Ood.  In  the  beginning  Adam 
walked  with  God  "in  the  garden  in 
the  cool  of  the  day."  There  was  noth- 
ing between  them.  Then  came  sin  and 
opened  the  mighty  chasm  of  separation : 
and  since  then  the  condition  of  the  race 
is  set  forth  in  those  pregnant  words : 
"The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
before  the  present  walk  of  confidence 
can  be  resumed  there  must  be  reconcili- 
ation.   For 

**  In  fHende 
That  do  conteree  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  sonls  do  hear  an  equal  yoke  of  lore, 
There  most  needs  be  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit" 

It  has  pleased  Ckxi  to  make  an  overture 
of  peace  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  The 
cross  is  a  flag  of  truce.  In  accepting 
Ohrist  we  make  our  peace  with  God  ; 
as  it  is  written  :  '*  Tou,  that  were  some- 
time alienated  and  enemies  in  your  mind 
by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  He  rec- 
onciled in  the  body  of  His  flesh,  through 
death,  to  present  you  holy  and  unblam- 
able and  unreprovable  in  His  sight" 
When  we  have  attended  to  this  prereq- 
uisite, and  not  before,  we  are  ready  to 
walk  with  God. 

Then  three  things  are  necessary,  as 
one  commentator  says,  that  we  may 
walk  consistently  with  Him ;  to  wit, 
like-mindedness,  spiritual-mindedness, 
and  heavenly-mindedness. 

I.  Lik6-mindedM88.  "  Can  two  walk 
together,"  asked  Amos  the  herdman, 
"  except  they  be  agreed  ?"  It  was  in 
the  time  of  Israel's  degeneracy;  the 
altars  flamed  with  sacrifices,  the  temple 
was  thronged  with  worshippers,  but 
all  was  superficial.  The  people  smote 
with  the  fist  of  wickedness  and  were  at 
variance  with  God. 

If  we  are  to  walk  in  friendliness  with 
Him  there  are  some  things  concerning 
which  there  must  be  no  difference  of 
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▼lew.  Oneof  theee  IsA'n.  What  does 
Qod  think  about  sin  7  It  is  filth,  lepro- 
sy, palsy,  bondage,  virus,  mortiflcation, 
death.  He  says:  "Thou  shalt  not 
bring  an  abomination  into  thy  house ; 
but  thou  shalt  utteiiy  destroy  it,  and 
thou  shalt  utterly  abhor  it*  for  it  is  an 
accursed  thing."  This  is  how  God  re- 
gards it.  What,  now,  do  you  think  of 
it  ?  Do  you  cherish  the  unclean  thing  7 
Have  we  "a  darling  sin"?  God  is 
pleased  to  represent  His  lelation  to  the 
redeemed  soul  as  that  of  the  bridegroom 
to  the  bride ;  as  He  says  :  "  Henceforth 
thou  shalt  call  me  no  more  Baali,  but 
Ishi" — that  is,  not,  my  master,  but,  my 
husband.  But  can  the  husband  love 
the  wife  who  holds  an  ill-gotten  child 
in  her  arms  7  So  is  a  darling  sin  in  the 
sight  of  God.  If  we  are  to  walk  in 
friendly  converse  with  Him  we  must 
put  the  abomination  from  us. 

And  then  another  fact  as  to  which 
there  must  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
is  toloatum.  It  has  pleased  €k>d  to  de- 
vise a  plan  of  saltation  as  repealed  in 
the  Gospel,  of  which  He  says  :  "  There 
is  none  other  name  under  heaven,  or 
given  among  men,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved. "  This  plan  of  salvation  cen- 
tres  in  Christ.  What  does  God  think 
of  Christ?  He  says  :  "  This  is  My  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  Is  He  a  root 
out  of  a  dry  ground  7  Has  He  no  form  or 
comeliness  that  you  should  desire  Him  ? 
or  are  you  also  well  pleased  in  Him  ? 

II.  Bpiritual'tnindednsiB,  The  line 
is  clearly  drawn  in  the  Scriptures  be- 
tween those  who  live  unto  the  flesh  and 
those  who  live  unto  the  Spirit,  as  in 
the  eighth  of  Romans,  where  the  apos- 
tle says  :  **  There  is  now  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit.  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 
For  what  the  law  could  not  do  God  did 
by  the  sending  of  His  own  Son  to  con- 
demn sin  in  the  flesh ;  that  the  right- 
eousness of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled 
in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 


after  the  Spirit.  For  they  that  are 
after  the  flesh  do  mind  the  things  of 
the  flesh ;  but  they  that  are  after  the 
Spirit  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  For  to 
be  carnally-minded  is  death  ;  but  to  be 
spiritually-mindod  is  life  and  peace." 
Here  the  two  levels  of  life  are  clearly 
defined— the  level  of  the  flesh  and  the 
level  of  the  Spirit.  To  the  former  be- 
long all  such  as  give  themselves  to  sor- 
did pursuits ;  wtio  are  troubled  about 
what  they  shall  eat  and  drink  and 
wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed  ;  who 
are  chiefly  troubled  as  to  a  livelihood 
or  a  competence.  If  the  flesh  were  the 
whole  man  this  would  be  sound  philoso- 
phy ;  let  us  then  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die.  Death  ends  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  live  unto  the 
Spirit,  as  being  akin  with  God,  who  is 
a  Spirit,  make  much  of  the  higher  na- 
ture. The  abundance  of  their  life  con- 
sisteth  not  in  the  things  which  they  pos- 
sess. They  lay  the  deepest  emphasis 
on  duty  and  character  and  responsibil- 
ity. To  them ' '  ought'  *  is  a  great  word. 
The  business  of  their  life  is  religion  in 
its  etymological  sense— that  is,  the  bind- 
ing back  of  the  soul  to  its  Creator  :  they 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God. 

in.  HeawiUy'mindedneu,  We  are 
pilgrims  and  sojourners  here.  We  pass 
through  life  like  Abraham,  who  built 
no  house,  but  dwelt  in  tents,  moving 
on  in  obedience  to  the  voice,  ever  look- 
ing for  a  better  country,  even  for  a 
heavenly,  and  a  dty  that  hath  founda- 
tions, whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 

The  man  who  realizes  that  he  is  mere- 
ly sojourning  here,  and  passing  on  to 
another  country  where  he  shall  dwell 
forever,  will  surely  concern  himself  as 
to  that  future  land.  Sfar  Walter  Raleigh, 
when  he  had  determined  to  sail  to  Vir- 
ginia, took  the  precaution  of  discover- 
ing whatever  might  be  known  as  to  the 
topography  of  that  far-distant  land. 
He  made  inquiry  of  travellers  who  had 
been  there ;  he  consulted  the  maps. 
Much  more,  if  we  are  going  to  the  ce- 
lestial country  to  make  eternal  dwelling 
there,  we  should  be  concerned  to  learn 
whatever  may  be  known  about  it 
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Still  further,  the  man  who  expects  to 
make  his  endless  home  in  another  land 
will  surely  take  pains  to  adjust  himself 
to  the  needs  and  customs  which  prevail 
there.  If  Canaan  is  to  be  our  home  we 
should  be  mastering  its  language.  If 
all  its  inhabitants  wear  white  robes  we 
should  assure  ourselves  that  a  white 
robe  will  become  us.  If  it  be  true  that 
in  that  country  "His  servants  do  serve 
Him/'  we  should  here  be  practising  an 
implicit,  imquestioning  obedience.  If 
over  the  gateway  is  written,  "There 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  anything  that  de- 
flleth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh 
abomination  or  maketh  a  He/*  then  we 
should  be  scrupulously  keeping  our- 
selves unspotted  from  the  world.  If 
they  sing  there  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
to  receive  honor,  and  glory,  and  power, 
and  dominion  forever  and  ever,"  we 
should  attune  our  voices  here  in  ador- 
ing praise. 

'*  All  hafl  the  power  of  Jesus*  oame  I 
Let  angels  prostrate  fall  ; 
Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem, 
And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all.'* 

In  one  of  David's  Psalms  he  likens 
the  upward  progress  o:  a  redeemed  soul 
to  the  flight  of  a  dove :  "  Though  ye 
have  lain  among  the  pots,  yet  shall  ye 
be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with 
silver,  and  her  featliers  with  yellow 
gold."  The  flat  roofs  of  those  days 
were  used  for  the  storage  of  all  sorts  of 
rubbish ;  shards  and  broken  furniture 
were  deposited  there.  The  doves  made 
their  nests  among  this  litter,  and  at  day- 
break they  might  be  seen  emerging  and 
drawing  upward  and  careering  through 
the  air ;  their  wings  caught  the  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  as  they  wheeled  round 
and  round.  The  glory  shone  against 
their  breasts.  Gold  I  Silver!  So 
from  the  lower  life  of  sardid  cares  and 
pursuits  the  soul  mounts  upward  in 
communion  with  Ckxl. 

But  Isaiah  is  bolder.  He  likens  the 
spiritual  life  to  the  flight  of  an  eagle  : 
"  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
be  as  Mount  Zlon  that  cannot  be  moved  ; 
they  shall  mount  up  as  on  eagle's 
wings. ' '    The  eyes  of  the  eagle  are  tow- 


ard the  no<m-day  sun.  See  how  on 
poised  wings  he  rises  higher  and  high- 
er. An  intervening  cloud  hides  him 
from  sight  for  a  brief  moment.  Up 
yonder  he  appears— a  mere  spot  upon 
the  blue — still  mounting  upward,  to 
kindle  his  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full 
mid-day  beam.    So 

**  Rise,  my  soul  I  and  stretch  thy  wings ; 
Thy  hetter  portion  trace  ; 
IU«e  from  transitory  things 
Toward  heaven,  thy  dwelling-place  1 

*'  Son  and  moon  and  stars  decay  ; 
Time  shall  soon  this  earth  remove  : 
Rise,  my  soul  I  and  haste  away 
To  seats  prepared  above.** 

The  end  of  Enoch's  life  was  worthy 
of  its  calm,  majestic  flow  :  "  And  he 
was  not ;  for  Qod  took  him. "  His  life, 
as  lives  were  counted  then,  was  a  short 
one.  He  died  at  the  age  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  years.  His  son  Me- 
thuselah lived  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
and  nine,  but  Enoch's  life  was  the  long- 
er ;  for  he  filled  it  full  of  heavenly  ser- 
vice. He  walked  along  the  celestial 
heights  communing  with  the  Infinite — 
on  toward  the  glorious  sunset,  until  one 
day  the  crimson  gates  rolled  back  and 
he  passed  in.  Death  I  Oh,  not  Enoch 
did  not  die.  Ood  took  him,  and  pass- 
ing in,  he  continued  to  walk  with  God. 
So  let  us  live,  good  friends,  that  at  the 
last  our  transition  may  be  as  calm  and 
peaceful  as  Enoch's.  A  good  life  is  the 
preparation  for  a  pleasant  death. 

**  So  live,  that,  when  thy  summons    comes  to 

join 
The  innnmerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall 

take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thoa  go  not  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night 
Scourged  to  his  dongeon,  bat,  sustained  and 

soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.'* 


It  will  not  be  without  travail  in  most 
classes  that  a  better  order  of  society 
will  be  established,  and  what  we  some- 
times call  the  Kingdom  of  God  will 
come. — JBoftof^, 
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TBE  BiMKBOm  OF  OBABAOTIB. 

Bt  Rky.  Gbobgb  H.  Hubbabd,  Nor- 
ton, MAflS. 

Wha/L doett thauheref^l  Kings x|z.  18. 

PuBPOBB  is  the  primary  element  of 
all  true  living.  Character  is  purpose 
crjstallized.  Success  is  purpose  loy- 
ally obeyed.  Achievement  is  purpose 
bearing  fruit  Circumstance  and  ex- 
ternal result  are  mere  side  issues,  and 
of  secondary  importance. 

The  great  question  for  every  one  is 
not,  ••  Where  art  thou  ?"  but.  "  What 
doest  thou?"— not,  ''In  what  sphere 
do  you  more  ?"  but,  '*  How  do  you  fill 
your  sphere  ;" — ^not,  **  What  position 
do  you  occupy  ?"  but,  "  What  use  are 
you  making  of  your  position  7"  "  What 
purpose  brought  you  into  that  position 
and  keeps  you  there  7" 

Circumstances  are  not  always  within 
our  control ;  but  we  are  absolute  mas- 
ters of  purpose.  Where  we  are  may  be 
determined  by  others ;  what  we  do  \b 
determined  by  ourselves  alone.  We 
cannot  all  of  us  choose  the  exact  sphere 
in  which  our  labor  shall  be  performed  ; 
but  we  can  choose  how  our  work  shall 
be  done.  Privileges  are  the  gift  of  Ood. 
Attainment  and  service  are  the  things 
which  human  effort  fashions  from  the 
Divine  gift,  or  by  its  aid.  "  God  asks 
no  man  whether  he  will  accept  life. 
That  is  not  the  choice.  You  mtut  take 
it.   The  only  choice  is  how.*' 

"  Do  not  dare  to  live,*'  says  a  great 
preacher,  "  without  some  clear  inten- 
tion toward  which  your  living  shall  be 
bent.  Mean  to  be  something  (and  to  do 
something)  with  all  your  might  Do 
not  add  act  to  act  and  day  to  day  in 
perfect  thoughtlessness,  never  asking 
yt>ur8e1f  whither  the  growing  line  is 
leading.  * '  The  true  life  clusters  around 
a  clearly  defined  purpose.  From  this 
purpose  it  takes  direction  and  form. 
Inspired  by  conscious  loyalty  to  its  pur- 
pose, it  challenges  opposition  and  criti- 
cism with  the  bold  assertion,  *'  To  this 
end  was  I  bom;  and  for  this  cause  came 
I  into  the  world. "  For  such  a  life  fail- 
ure is  impossible.    The  man  with  a  pur- 


pose is  immortal  and  invincible  and  ir- 
repressible till  his  purpose  is  realized 
and  his  work  is  done. 

A  life  without  a  purpose  is  like  a  ship 
without  a  rudder.  It  matters  not  how 
strong  a  bree2se  of  fortune  from  without 
may  fill  the  sails,  nor  what  abundant 
power  of  talent  or  energy  may  throb 
within  to  urge  it  onward,  the  voyage 
will  be  a  failure  and  no  port  reached  at 
last  The  vessel,  however  grand  and 
beautiful,  will  beat  aimlessly  and  help- 
lessly about  alike  in  storm  and  cahn, 
and  be  no  better  off  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage  than  at  its  beginning.  In  other 
words,  the  purposeless  soul  will  simply 
drift  about  on  the  surface  of  life's  ocean, 
deriving  no  real  benefit  from  privileges 
enjoyed,  making  no  worthy  use  of  tal- 
ents possessed. 

Or,  again,  our  life  is  like  a  loom. 
God  puts  on  the  warp  of  circumstance 
and  privilege  and  talent :  daily  duty  is 
the  shuttle  which,  flying  back  and 
forth,  weaves  our  thr»ids  of  purpose 
into  the  web  of  character  and  worthy 
accomplishment  If  the  shuttle  be 
empty,  nothing  is  woven.  Without 
personal  effort  the  best  of  circumstances 
can  produce  no  result 

Chief  Justice  Chase  once  stopped  at 
a  little  railway  station  in  Virginia,  and 
was  informed  that  it  was -the  birth- 
place of  Patrick  Henry.  He  immedi- 
ately went  out  upon  the  platform,  and 
admiring  the  magnificent  scene  which 
met  his  gaze,  exclaimed  :  *'  What  an 
atmosphere  !  What  a  view  t  What 
glorious  mountains  1  No  wonder  that 
Patrick  Henry  grew  here."  **  Oh,  yes, 
sir,"  replied  a  native  standing  near. 
*'  that  is  very  true.  Yet  so  far  as  I 
have  heard,  that  landscape  and  those 
mountains  have  always  been  here  ;  but 
we  hawn't  eeen  any  more  PeUrick 
Benrye,** 

We  are  all  of  us  very  skilful  in  trac- 
ing great  lives  back  to  their  imagined 
sources  of  environment  and  opportu- 
nity. We  see  in  Luther  only  a  man  lift- 
ed  high  above  his  fellows  by  a  chance 
wave  of  the  Reformation  spirit  that 
happened  to  gather  just  when  and 
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where  he  was  born,  and  swept  him 
along  on  its  resistlesB  current ;  and  Lin- 
coln, like  a  modem  and  masculine 
Aphrodite,  springs  full-grown  from  the 
foam  of  the  surging  anti-slavery  move- 
ment. Nonsense  1  Environment  and 
opportunity  never  yet  made  a  great 
life  unless  they  were  interwoven  with 
the  weft  of  noble  purpose  and  earnest 
effort 

To  Luther  and  Erasmus  came  the 
same  great  opportunity  ;  and  Erasmus 
had  unquestionably  the  greater  talent. 
Tet  the  life  of  Erasmus  is  forgotten, 
while  the  name  of  Luther  Is  a  house- 
hold word  throughout  the  Protestant 
world.  Why  ?  Because  Luther  wove 
into  the  strands  of  Divine  opportunity 
the  tlireads  of  his  own  dauntless  pur- 
pose, thus  making  a  web  (homespun 
and  coarse  though  it  was)  of  glorious 
achievement  that  has  blessed  all  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Erasmus,  on  the 
other  hand  (working  always  in  finest 
silks),  only  wove  the  threads  of  selfish 
cowardice,  so  making  of  his  opportuni- 
ties a  winding-sheet  for  his  burial. 

If  opportunity  and  environment  could 
make  men  great,  then  would  Benedict 
Arnold  be  as  great  as  Gteorge  Washing- 
ton ;  but  judged  by  the  moving  pur- 
pose of  their  lives,  one  has  been  crowned 
with  honor  and  the  other  is  buried  in 
infamy. 

The  greater  the  opportunities  and 
privileges  that  accompany  it  the  great- 
er is  the  evil  that  grows  out  of  a  mis- 
taken or  an  unworthy  purpose.  And 
there  are  numberless  men  and  women 
of  every  degree  of  culture  and  natural 
endowment,  living  amid  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  who,  because 
they  are  wanting  in  purpose,  float  about 
the  surface  of  life  like  the  jelly-fish  in 
the  sea,  mere  inert  and  pulpy  masses. 
They  add  no  strength  nor  interest  nor 
diaracter  to  the  society  in  which  they 
move.  The  world  would  be  quite  as 
well  off  without  them.  They  contrib- 
ute nothing  to  its  wealth  or  wisdom 
or  happiness  while  they  live  :  and  they 
are  not  missed  when  they  die. 

Purpose  Is  a  distinguishing  mark  of 


true  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is 
the  offspring  of  intelligence  and  moral 
sense.  It  brings  humanity  into  con- 
tact with  the  Divine. 

You  ask  a  rock.  What  doest  thou 
here  ?  and  if  it  were  gifted  with  a  voice, 
it  could  only  reply:  '*  I  do  nothing  here. 
I  was  placed  here  by  some  great  up- 
heaval of  nature.  The  glacier  brought 
me  here ;  or  the  volcano  hurled  me 
here  ;  or  the  ocean  with  its  mighty  bil- 
lows rolled  me  here.  I  came  hither 
without  purpose  or  will  of  my  own, 
and  I  remain  here  without  purpose  or 
achievement ;  for  I  am  only  a  lifeless, 
insensible  rock." 

Are  there  not  also  men  and  women, 
yes,  and  very  many  of  them,  who,  if 
asked  the  same  question,  could  give  no 
better  reply  7  There  are  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  in  busi- 
ness or  professional  life,  who,  if  you 
should  ask  them,  What  doest  thou 
here  ?  What  motives  led  you  to  choose 
this  particular  line  of  activity  7  What 
end  do  you  hope  to  attain  as  the  result 
of  your  toil  7  must,  if  truthful,  answer, 
**  I  did  not  eh4H)9e  my  calling  ;  I  merely 
drifted  or  stumbled  into  it.  The  tide 
of  circumstance  placed  me  here.  I  do 
not  expect  to  accomplish  any  great 
thing ;  but  am  satisfied  if  I  make  a  liv- 
ing and  do  no  harm  in  the  world." 

Ask  many  a  student  in  college  or 
seminary.  What  doest  thou  here  7  and 
the  reply  will  come  : ''  I  am  here  because 
my  parents  have  sent  me  ;'*  or,  "  I  am 
here  to  study."  Yes,  but  that  means 
simply  that  you  are  here  and  that  you 
will  permit  your  surroundings  to  exert 
their  full  infiuence.  The  question  is. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  your  study  7 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
knowledge  acquired  7  Of  what  use 
shall  it  be  to  yourself  or  to  the  world  7 
Who  learns  merely  for  the  sake  of  learn- 
ing, and  prides  himself  that  he  is  better 
than  his  ignorant  brother  in  conse- 
quence, is  like  a  rock  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington  priding  itself  by 
contrast  with  a  rock  in  some  obscure 
valley,  when  perhaps  the  same  convul- 
sion deposited  both  in  their  places. 
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A£k  many  a  Christian  in  the  Church, 
What  doest  thou  here  ?  and  he  will  be 
compelled  to  reply  :  "  I  was  floated  here 
by  a  strong  current  of  religious  training 
and  influence  ;"  or,  "  The  prayer-meet- 
ing glacier,  slow  and  cold,  landed  me 
here ;"  or,  *'  A  volcanic  emption  of  re- 
yival  excitement  and  emotion  hurled 
me  here  almost  before  I  was  aware." 
Yes,  but  what  Oout  thou?  "Do? 
MThy,  I  am  here.  Isn't  that  enough  in 
itself  ?  I  am  a  respectable,  established 
church-member.  I  expect  to  be  saved 
by  Divine  grace,  not  by  anything  that 
I  may  do.  This  Is  the  fulfilment  of  all 
purpose.  This  is  the  be  all  and  the 
end  all  of  religion.  Hallelujah,  ^tU 
done/" 

So  we  may  find  them  everywhere, 
souls  wholly  absorbed  with  the  thought 
of  privilege,  but  with  never  a  thought 
of  the  purpose  of  life.  Individuals 
priding  themselves  in  the  position  they 
occupy  or  the  blessings  they  enjoy, 
but  persistently  ignoring  the  fact  that 
they  have  anytiiing  to  do  in  their  posi- 
tion, or  that  they  are  called  upon  to  use 
their  privileges  for  any  great  end.  They 
might  as  well  be  rocks,  for  all  the  bene- 
fit they  confer  upon  their  fellows.  And 
such  they  are.  '*  Stones  of  stumbling 
and  rocks  of  offence,"  the  apostle  calls 
them.  They  lie  right  athwart  the  path- 
way of  human  progress  and  hinder  the 
advance  of  other  souls. 

Tour  true  man,  your  true  woman,  is 
the  man  or  the  woman  with  a  purpose, 
who  bends  all  circumstance  and  priv- 
ilege to  the  accomplishment  of  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  there  are  no  circumstances 
so  adverse,  no  spheres  of  service  so 
small  that  cannot  be  made  glorious  by 
high  purpose.  The  most  limited  tal- 
ents, the  smallest  opportunities  are,  by 
the  magic  of  earnest  purpose,  trans- 
formed into  rich  channels  of  blessing  to 
the  world. 

Mankind  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  classes :  those  who  have  a  pur- 
pose in  life  and  those  who  have  no 
purpose ;  those  whose  sole  thought  is 
to  enjoy  and  those  who  try  to  do  some* 
thing  in  the  world*    Some  one  has  said 


that  "  the  aim  in  life  is  what  the  back- 
bone is  to  the  body  ;  without  it  we  are 
invertebrate,  belong  to  some  lower  or- 
der of  being  not  yet  man.  No  wonder 
that  the  great  question,  therefore,  with  a 
young  man  or  woman  is.  What  am  I 
to  be  ?  and  that  the  future  looks  rather 
gloomy  till  the  life-path  opens.  The 
life  of  nuuiy  is  a  tragedy  of  aimlessness. 
There  are  lives  that  have  no  meaning 
on  earth.  Lose  them,  and  the  earth 
has  lost  nothing ;  no  niche  is  empty, 
no  force  has  ceased  to  play,  for  they 
have  no  aim,  and  are  therefore^no- 
bodies.  Get  your  meaning,  then,  first 
of  all.  Ask  the  question  till  it  is  an- 
swered past  question.  What  am  I  ? 
What  do  I  stand  for  ?  What  name  do 
I  bear  in  the  register  of  forces  ?"  And 
the  answer  must  come  from  yourself. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  your  surround- 
ings. Circumstance  and  environment 
cannot  reveal  it  It  is  contained  in  that 
one  word—pttrpote. 

Again,  purpose  is  the  meamre  of 
value  for  any  life.  Wealth,  culture, 
opportunity,  learning,  fame,  all  these 
are  absolutely  valueless  unless  they  are 
directed  by  a  noble  purpose  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  some  worthy  end. 
The  rascal  who  can  speak  a  dozen  lan- 
guages is  no  less  a  rascal  and  does  no 
less  harm  to  his  fellows  tlian  the  rascal 
who  cannot  even  speak  his  mother- 
tongue  correctly.  The  chances  are  that 
he  will  do  much  more  harm  than  his 
less  cultured  brother«rascals.  The  lux- 
urious but  aimless  idler  who  is  a  model 
of  taste  and  refinement  is  a  greater  curse 
to  society  than  the  rude  and  thriftless 
pauper  who  begs  his  bread  from  door 
to  door. 

Then  do  not  tell  me  that  you  are  striv- 
ing to  make  an  independent  fortune. 
Tell  me  rather  tohy  you  are  toiling  for 
riches.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
your  wealth  when  you  have  won  it  ? 
A  single  dollar  wedded  to  a  noble  pur- 
I>ose  is  worth  more  than  a  million  aim- 
less dollars.  Two  mites  have  stood 
through  the  ages  as  the  type  of  largest 
benevolence  and  devotion ;  while  count- 
less larger  gifts  and  princely  offerings 
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have  been  forgotten  in  a  day.  Why  ? 
Because  the  mites  embodied  the  largest 
purpose  and  the  most  lofty  desire  of 
which  the  human  soul  is  capable. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  you  are  cultirat- 
iug  your  mind.  Tell  me  \Dhy  you  are 
cultivating  it.  Who  is  to  be  the  better 
for  your  study  and  learning  ?  Will  the 
world  be  richer  or  poorer  for  the  sacri- 
fices that  have  been  made  and  the  effort 
that  has  been  put  forth  that  you  may 
have  opportunities  for  culture  ?  Better 
is  a  scant  education  consecrated  to  no- 
ble aims  than  the  profoundest  learning 
acquired  for  its  own  sake  merely.  Mr. 
Moody  has  won  more  souls  for  Christ 
and  has  done  more  to  uplift  and  bless 
the  world,  despite  his  imperfect  gram- 
mar, than  many  a  faultless  rhetorician 
and  scholar  who  has  drifted  into  some 
prominent  pulpit  without  any  definite 
purpose. 

Again,  do  not  tell  me  that  you  are  in 
the  Church,  a  member  "  in  good  and 
regular  standing."  Tell  me  vihy  you 
are  in  the  Church  ?  What  are  you 
doing  there  ?  The  Church  is  nothing, 
unless  it  be  the  place  to  do  the  most 
and  the  best  work  for  the  Master.  Are 
you  doing  His  work  ?  Or  are  you 
merely  trying  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  His  presence  ?  There  is  Christianity 
and  Christianity.  There  is  religion 
that  is  useless  alike  to  its  possessor  and  to 
his  neighbors  ;  aimless,  invertebrate  re- 
ligion. And  there  is  religion  that  up- 
lifts the  soul  in  which  it  dwells  and  all 
other  souls  that  it  touches;  religion 
full  of  grand,  imselfish  purpose.  There 
is  the  disciple  who  asks,  *^  What  shall 
we  have  ?"  as  did  Peter,  and  the  dis- 
ciple who  cries  with  Paul,  '*  Whatshall 
I  do.  Lord  ?"  The  two  types  are  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles— yes,  as  heaven  and 
hell. 

Jesus  Christ  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  greatest  of  earth's  great 
men  ;  and  by  a  large  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  He  is  worshipped  as  Divine. 
What  is  it  that  so  exalts  His  life  over 
all  other  lives  ?  What  has  placed  Him 
without  a  peer  at  the  summit  of  human 
living  ?     Circumstance  ?   Few  are  the 


men  for  whom  circumstance  has  done 
less  than  for  Him.  A  poor  carpenter's 
son.  Of  a  race  that  has  been  despised 
and  persecuted  the  world  over.  Lim- 
ited in  His  travels  to  a  radius  of  less 
than  a  hundred  miles.  Having  no  op- 
portunities for  culture  or  education. 
Rejected  even  by  His  own  people.  If 
we  speak  of  learning,  there  have  been 
thousands  more  learned  than  He.  If 
we  say  His  teachings  made  Him  great, 
we  do  well  to  remember  that  the  New 
Testament  contains  more  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Paul  than  of  Christ.  If  we  look 
for  the  secret  of  His  greatness  in  His 
death  on  Calvary,  we  are  reminded  that 
hosts  of  men  before  and  since  have  suf- 
fered as  much  as  He,  and  have  died  for 
truth  and  righteousness.  No :  none  of 
these  things  nor  all  of  them  together 
are  sufficient  to  explain  the  unique  ex- 
altation of  Jesus.  It  was  the  iublime 
purpoie  that  inspired  Him  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  His  life,  that 
shone  out  in  His  every  word  and  look 
and  act;  that  changeless  devotion  to 
the  will  of  His  heavenly  Father ;  that 
single-minded  pursuit  of  His  Divine 
mission ;  that  perfectly  self-forgetful 
yearning  for  the  salvation  of  His  breth- 
ren. 

Men  have  rivalled  His  wonders  of 
miracle-working.  They  have  discov- 
ered the  parallel  of  His  teachings  ; 
they  have  surpassed  Him  in  worldly 
knowledge ;  they  have  imitated  His 
sacrifice  ;  but  in  Uie  one  all-controlling 
purpose  of  His  life  He  stands  alone, 
immeasurably  higher  and  more  Divine 
than  the  noblest  saints  of  the  ages. 

To-day  we  become  Christ-like  and 
fulfil  the  true  Christian  ideal,  not  mere- 
ly by  imitating  the  outward  life  of  the 
Master,  not  even  by  studying  His  teach- 
ings and  acknowledging  their  truth, 
but  by  striving  to  enter  into  fellowship 
with  the  grand  purpose  of  His  life,  by 
making  It  the  purpose  of  our  lives,  by 
letting  the  spirit  of  Christ  so  perfectly 
control  us  that  it  shall  shape  every- 
thing about  us  and  bring  everything 
into  harmony  with  itself.  The  struggle 
toward  a  clearly  defined  purpose,  "  the 
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•timlght  line  rl^t  fioim  His  own  Mlf- 
knowledge  to  Hii  work/'  was  perfect 
in  Jeeut.  Hit  life  pierced  like  a  ray  of 
rcelrtleaa  sonlight  through  the  dond  of 
aimleaa  lives  by  which  it  waa  obetroct- 
ed,  loaing  nothing  of  its  brightneaa  nor 
being  deflected  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  mark.  And  so  it  should  be 
with  His  disciples.  KoTerwaa  a  more 
Ohristly  definition  of  the  Church  than 
that  recently  giren— "  a  oof^mcad  with  a 
pwrpoee,** 

That  is  a  wonderful  time  in  any  life, 
whether  young  or  old,  when  the  soul 
wakes  up  from  its  long  sleep  of  aim- 
lessness  and  indifference  and  becomes 
coDscious  of  a  noble  purpose  throbbing 
within;  when  the  man  or  woman 
ceases  to  look  upon  life  merely  as  a 
thing  to  be  enjoyed  or  endured,  and 
sees  in  himself  tiie  embodiment  of  a 
Divine  plan,  the  repository  of  Divine 
possibilities ;  when  there  breaks  in  upon 
the  thoughtless  ear  the  still  small  voice 
of  Qod,  asking  :  "  What  doest  thou, 
here?" 

For  so  many  this  time  never  comes. 
They  so  fill  their  lives  with  the  din  of 
careless  merriment  that  the  voice  of 
God  is  drowned.  Or  they  are  so  stupe- 
fled  with  the  sleep  of  selfishness  that 
the  sound  makes  no  impression  upon 
their  ears ;  and  so  they  go  through  life 
without  grasping  the  great  motives  and 
inspirations  of  life's  mission.  They 
may  be  active,  busy,  restless,  interest- 
ing, and  interested  in  some  good  things ; 
but  they  move  all  the  while  on  the 
lower  and  not  on  the  higher  plane. 
They  never  discover  the  true  meanbg 
and  possibilities  of  manhood  or  woman- 
hood. Thero  is  a  certain  large  activity 
of  the  physical  and  intellectual  and  so- 
cial natures,  but  the  moral  or  spiritual 
nature  is  dwarfed— the  truer,  higher 
self  is  neglected.  What  is  needed  is 
the  breath  of  the  Almighty  and  the 
touch  of  the  Divine  hand ;  not  to  de- 
stroy the  lower  nature  or  in  any  way  to 
lessen  its  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  but 
to  arouse  the  higher  nature  to  the  great 
motives  and  purposes  of  self-denying 
love.    No  one  can  tell  what  sublime 


possibilities   are  in  any  life  tiD  this 
awakening  takes  place. 

''Set  youTMlf  earnestly  to  see  what 
you  were  made  to  do,  and  then  set  your- 
self earnestly  to  do  it,"  says  PhUlipa 
Brooks.  "  That  is  the  first  thing  that 
we  want  to  say  to  any  young  man  or 
woman  in  the  building  of  whose  life 
we  feel  an  interest."  Form  your  pur- 
pose and  throw  your  whole  life  and 
energy  into  its  accomplishment;  and 
the  grander  your  purpose  is,  the  more 
sure  you  wfll  be  to  make  the  world 
richer  with  every  enrichment  of  your- 
self.   But  remember  that 

**  The  flighty  poipote  never  is  o^rtook, 
UntoM  the  deed  go  with  it** 

What  dout  thou  heref  It  is  a  sen- 
try's challenge  to  every  soldier  on  the 
battle-field  of  life.  And  he  must  be  liv- 
ing to  little  purpose  who  cannot  answer 
the  challenge.  It  comes  to  the  youth, 
before  whom  life  is  just  opening  with 
untold  promise,  and  bids  him  find  his 
life-purpose  quickly,  that  no  time  be 
wasted  in  aimless  drifting.  It  comes 
with  startling  emphasis  to  those  who 
are  fioatinn:  carelessly  with  the  current 
of  life,  and  calls  them  to  a  nobler  man- 
hood. It  comes  to  the  Christian  self- 
ishly resting  in  the  shade  of  the  tree  of 
life,  and  reveals  to  him  a  larger  service, 
a  more  worthy  ideal.  It  speaks  to  all 
of  purpose  and  achievement  It  reveals 
to  us  the  largeness  and  divinity  of  our 
lives.  It  calls  to  labor,  to  battle,  to 
conquest. 

"ntnSOK  B7  TBI  TBVTB." 

Bt  Rby.  Walter  M.  Roobb  [Pbbsbt- 
tkbiah].  8t.  Cathbbihbs,  Ontabio, 
Canada. 

Te  thatt  know  the  ir%Uh,  and  the  truth 
Aail  make  you  y^.— John  vilL  83. 

Jesus  added,  "  If  the  Son  therefore 
shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  in- 
deed." This  is  the  one  hope  of  poor, 
freil  humanity,  as  Gladstone  remarked 
when  asked  as  to  his  faith  in  the  divin- 
ity of  Christ.  Well  did  this  text  de- 
serve the  place  of  pre-eminence  given 
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to  it  Def  ore  the  eyes  of  the  nations  gath- 
ered at  the  (Columbian  Exhibition.  Tho 
first  thing  Which  strikes  us  is  that— 

I.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  truth. 
All  creeds  are  not  mere  matters  of  opin- 
ion, true  to  those  who  believe  them. 
This  is  impossible,  as  they  contradict 
one  another.  If  any  be  true,  all  incon- 
sistent or  contradictory  must  be  false. 
Jesus  claimed  to  be  what  thoughtful 
men  for  many  a  day  had  been  expect- 
ing, "  a  Teacher  oome  from  God"— in 
short.  Himself  the  embodiment  of 
Truth,  knowledge  of  which  would 
bring  freedom  from  the  bondage  of 
error  and  evil  From  the  book  of  the 
prophet  Esaias  He  read,  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  His  public  ministry,  His  com- 
mission to  "  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised."  He  promised  that  all  the 
burdened  and  heavy-laden  should  find 
rest,  if  they  would  only  "  learn  of 
Him."  llie  reality  of  these  claims  He 
was  willing  should  be  tested  by  the  re- 
sults of  His  teachings.  "By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Meantime, 
to  help  men  into  the  exercise  of  the  per- 
sonal trust  which  was  the  one  great  es- 
sential to  the  exi)erimental  knowledge 
of  this  salvation.  He  wrought  many 
mighty  works,  which  were  not  only 
"  wonders,"  bat  "  signs,"  explanatory 
as  well  as  confirmatory  of  Bis  unpre- 
cedented claims.  Witness  the  scene  in 
the  synagogue  over  the  poor  woman 
**  whom  Satan  had  bound  these  eighteen 
years"— prone  and  grovelling  like  a 
beast  of  the  earth,  instead  of  *' up- 
right," as  God  made  man  at  first,  with 
heavenward  gaze,  capable  of  holding 
converse  with  his  Maker.  She  was 
bowed  together  and  could  in  nowise 
lift  up  herself— a  typical  slave  of  Sa- 
tan. He,  who  was  manifested  that  He 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil, 
called  her  to  Him.  Now,  faith  cometh 
by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of 
God,  and  at  this  most  critical  moment 
in  her  history  she  had  faith  to  hear  and 
obey.  He  said  to  her,  "  Woman,  thou 
art  loosed  from  thine  infirmity  ;"  and 


He  laid  His  hands  upon  her,  and  imme* 
diately  she  was  made  straight  and  glori- 
fied €k>d.    Hence  we  conclude  that — 

II.  The  truth  U  knowable.  How? 
Amid  the  many  and  varied  replies  to 
this  question  the  present  theme  con- 
fines us  to  (1)  tho  character  of  the 
Teacher,  and  (2)  the  results  of  His  teach- 
ings. Now,  friends  and  enemies  alike 
agree  that  the  character  of  Jesus  is 
unique.  For  lofty  dignity,  purity,  un- 
selfishness, and  consistency  He  is  in- 
comparable. Equally  dear  must  it  be 
to  every  candid  student  of  the  history 
of  Christianity  that  iU  truth,  rightly 
undentood  and  e(mtinued  in  (v.  Bl), 
brings  to  men  and  to  society  freedom 
from  the  bondage  of  evlL  This  is  capa- 
ble of  extended  elaboration  and  illus- 
tration. For  tho  present  we.  are  spe- 
cially concerned  with  apparent  failure, 
only  too  common,  the  error  which  ac- 
counts for  it  and  the  correction  specif- 
ically provided  by  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles.  Amid  endless  variety  of  de- 
tail, the  great  trunk  line  of  salvation 
through  self-righteousness  under  the 
law  has  ever  been  the  rival  of  salvation 
by  grace  through  the  all-sufflciency  of 
a  Divine  Saviour,  **  to  him  that  work- 
eth  not  but  believeth."  The  one  in- 
evitably leads  to  bondage,  for  which  the 
only  remedy  is  "  the  adoption  of  sons," 
leading  into  "  the  liberty  of  children." 
Paul's  experience  in  Galatia  led  to  a  re- 
markable commentary  on  these  very 
teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  eighth  of 
John.  Hence  w^  have  very  clearly,  in 
Gal.  iv.,  the  special  aspects  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  needed  and  suited  to 
the  insidious  error  referred  to. 

in.  The  **  truth  as  it  is  in  Jssui" 
which  meets  the  case.  Him  whom  we 
receive  and  trust  is  (1)  Jeius  under  the 
law  (GaL  ir.  4).  Man  had  sinned  and 
incurred  the  curse  of  the  broken  law. 
To  redeem  him  from  this,  Jesus  was 
^'made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the 
law,"  fulfllUng  its  claims  by  His  right- 
eous life  and  His  accursed  death.  This 
He  did  as  a  preliminary  to  His  great 
achieyement— **  that  we  might  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons."    Hence  we  are 
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asked  to  believe  in  (2)  Je8u$  a$oended 
and  enthr&nsd  —  **  giving  gifts  unto 
men/'  and,  first  and  cbiefest  of  all,  **  the 
spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry, 
'Abba'  (Father),"  and  rejoice  in  the 
**  liberty  of  children.'*  This  poeiUon 
Jesus  and  His  apostle  contrast  with 
that  of  the  man  who  turns  to  the  law 
and  its  doings,  "  that  he  may  live  there- 
by." Of  the  two  cUisses  in  the  Father's 
house,  servants  and  sons,  he  who  chooses 
the  former  is  warned  of  the  inevitable 
consequences.  "The  servant  abideth 
not  in  the  house  forever,  but  the  son 
abideth  ever."  So  said  Jesus,  and  Paul 
illustrates  it  by  what  happened  in  Abra- 
ham's house.  "  Tell  me,  ye  that  desire 
to  be  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear  the 
law  ?  For  it  is  written,  Abraham  had 
two  sons ;  the  one  by  a  bond  maid,  the 
other  by  a  free  woman.  But  he  who 
was  of  the  bond  woman  was  bom  after 
the  flesh ;  but  he  of  the  free  woman 
was  by  promise.  Which  things  were 
an  allegory  :  for  these  are  the  two  cove- 
nants ;  the  one  from  Mount  pinai,  which 
gendereth  to  bondage,  which  is  Hagar. " 
As  in  the  house  of  Abraham,  so  in  the 
house  of  God,  the  time  will  come  when 
the  mandate  will  go  forth,  "Cast  out 
the  bond  woman  and  her  son,  for  the 
8on  of  the  bond  woman  shall  not  be 
heir  with  the  son  of  the  free  woman. 
So  then,  brethren,  we  are  not  children 
of  the  bond  woman,  but  of  the  free.'* 
There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  serving  Qod  in  the  hope  of 
being  saved,  and  serving  Him  in  love 
as  children  whom  He  has  saved  and 
adopted.  The  one  leads  inevitably  to 
bondage  and  final  rejection,  the  other 
as  surely  to  the  freedom  of  children 
and  the  fellow-heirship  of  Jesus'  glory 
—a  reward  not  recovered  of  debt,  but 
of  grace.  "Wherefore  thou  art  no 
more  a  servant,  but  a  son  ;  and  if  a  son, 
then  an  heir  of  God  through  Christ." 
"Stand  fast,  therefore,  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free, 
and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage." 

Should  any  man  say,  I  know  all  this, 
yet  do  not  find  freedom,  Jesus  replies  : 


"  If  ye  know  these  things  happy  are  ye 
if  ye  do  them."  "If  ye  continue  in 
My  words,  then  are  ye  My  disciples  in- 
deed."  He  puts  the  key  in  your  hand, 
but  you  must  use  it  if  the  door  of  your 
prison-house  is  to  be  opened. 


TH^  yBT^Twyij^ll  SSPASATSD  FBOX  ^^^ 

8IH8. 
By  Bbt.  Nobhak  Macdonald  [Fbeb 

ChUBCH  of    SoOTLAMB],    ElNCBAIO, 

Invbrnbss-shirb,  Scotland. 

Am  far  a$  the  east  iefrom  the  «om<,  eofar 
hath  Ee  removed  our  tranegremont 
from  t/#.— Ps.  dii.  12. 

Thb  unconverted  man  is  united  to  his 
sin  in  life,  in  death,  at  the  great  day, 
forever  and  ever ;  but  the  sins  of  be- 
lievers are  put  far  from  them. 

Inquire : 

I.  In  what  respects  ?  He  is  separated 
from  his  sins  as  regards  : 

1.  The  sentence  they  procured^the 
sentence  of  death.  What  this  sentence 
implies.    How  was  it  removed  ? 

2.  The  power  they  wielded— that  is, 
their  reigning  power.  "Sin  shall  not 
have  dominion  over  you." 

8.  The  alienation  they  caused.  From 
Qod,  hence  from  His  favor,  family,  fel- 
lowship, kingdom. 

4.  The  prospect  they  coilimanded. 
Of  wrath  to  come,  of  exclusion  from 
heaven,  of  endless  destruction. 

II.  To  what  distance  ?  '*  As  far  as 
east  is  from  the  west"— one  side  of  in- 
finite space  from  the  other— infinity  in- 
tervenes : 

1.  Am  infinity  of  merit  intervenes — 
the  atoning  merit  of  Christ's  sacrifice 
intervenes.    What  ?    How  ? 

2.  An  infinity  of  rectitude  intervenes 
— the  rectitude  of  the  Divine  nature. 
Describe  and  show  how. 

8.  An  infinity  of  faithfulness  inter- 
venes—God's faithfulness  to  His  word, 
covenant,  purpose. 

4.  An  infinity  of  love  intervenes — 
€k)d's  love,  which  is  infinite,  eternal, 
unchangeable,  sovereign. 

All  these  infinities  must  be  exhausted 
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and  cease  to  exist  before  his  sins  can  be 
reunited  to  the  believer. 
Learn,  1.  That  separation  from  sin  is 
necessary  to  admission  into 
heayen.    "  There  shall  in  no- 
wise," etc. 

2.  That  the  separation  here  de- 
scribed is  the  work  of  (Jod — 
of  His  grace,  righteousness, 
word,  spirit. 

8.  That  separation  from  sin  re- 
quires active  exertion  on  our 
part.    "Work  out,"  etc 

4.  That  the  separation  we  have 
been  considering  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  only  true  believers. 


sTBiznira  thottqets  fbox  'bsosst 

SSBKOtrS. 

It  most  ever  remain  as  a  mott  signiflcaot  and 
memorable  fact  that  the  Apoatle  made  the  Church 
beware  of  envy,  malice,  hatred,  and  all  nncharl- 
tablenen.  Christian  men  and  women  at  that 
time,  I  take  it,  were  gniltj  of  spite  and  anger  and 
jealousy ;  men  and  women,  woo  at  bottom  were 
ffood,  sonnd,  earnest  soals,  rained  their  influence 
For  good  in  the  circles  wherein  they  moved  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  how  to  keep  their  tem- 
per. What  trifles  thev  are  that  upset  our  equilib- 
rium f  We  langh  at  them  and  at  ourselves  half 
an  hour  afterward.  Some  little  Inconvenience, 
some  mistake  in  business,  some  silly  affront,  and 
we  have  lost  our  temper,  and,  of  course,  our  ad- 
vantage with  it  Bobert  Brownlnff  caricatures 
the  filing  in  ''  The  Ring  and  theBook"  as  he 
describes  '*A11  hell  let  loose  on  a  InUUrM'' 
What  a  triviality  to  move  our  souls  to  fury,  and 
to  evoke  a  storm  of  passion  and  blind  tears  of 
violent  anger  1  It  is  our  faith  that  tlie  power  of 
Christ  is  nven  us  to  teach  us  to  be  calm  and  self- 
controlled.  We  covet  the  character  of  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Ur,  of  whom  it  might  be  said  that  he 
lost  everything  &t<<  his  temper.  .  .  .  It  Is  said 
that  Mr.  Henry  Drummona  on  one  occasion  was 
asked  to  remonstrate  with  a  coachman  who  had 
yielded  to  the  love  of  drink.  He  put  the  question 
to  the  man,  **  Suppose  your  horses  ran  away,  and 
you  lost  control  or  them,  and  they  turned  down 
a  steep  hill,  what  should  you  do  V*  The  man 
confessed  his  ioability  to  do  anything  under  those 
circumstances.  *'But  suppose,"  said  Drum- 
mood,  **some  one  sat  by  your  side  who  was 
stronger  than  you  are.  what  should  yon  do  V* 
**  I  should  give  him  the  reins,'*  was  the  reply. 
Mr.  Dmmmond  turned  to  the  man,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  that  his  life  had  run  away  wiu  him : 
that  he  had  lost  the  control  of  his  passions  waa 
appetites.  But  he  told  him  that  Christ  was  near, 
and  beeooght  him  to  give  Christ  the  reins.— 
Borm.    (Prov.  xvL  82.) 

Do  not,  I  pray  you,  confound  religion  with  re- 
ligious observances.  Don't  imagine  it  is  a  thtaig 
of  tones  and  phrases  and  ostentatious  services. 
It  is  for  the  wnole  of  life,  it  Is  for  all  your  daily 


shipping  Him  in  His  sanctuary.  He  asks  not  for 
some  special  pedestal  to  be  reared,  but  for  the 
whole  ftfe  to  be  under  the  Influence  of  His  pres- 
ence and  His  saving  love  ;  that  you  bring  your 
whole  life  into  the  sunshine  of  uod's  presence, 
and  Uve  through  its  hours  aa  a  child  of  God,  do- 


deed,  powerful :  it  is  then  It  will  be  full  of  bless- 
ing, wnen  lifted  up  from  being  a  mere  thing  of 
earth  into  being  the  service  of  Qod,— Taylor. 
(1  Cor.  XV.  25.) 

Old  things  are  continually  passing  away  in 
every  department  of  life— assumptions,  methods, 
sympathies— and  we  are  waiting  to  see  in  what 
form  all  things  will  become  new.  Wliat  will  be 
the  new  poetry,  the  new  philosophy,  the  new 
science,  the  new  art,  the  new  humor,  and,  above 
all.  the  new  social  order  t  On  all  sides  the  older 
chiefs  and  prophets  who  used  to  guide  us  are  gone 
or  all  but  gone ;  yet  the  new  men  have  not  shown 
themselves,  the  new  types  have  not  been  set.  In 
Parliament,  in  the  law,  in  medicine,  in  literature, 
in  art,  there  is  an  abundance  of  ordinary  ability, 
bm  such  a  dearth,  such  a  strange  dearth,  of  com-  ^ 
manding  personalities  and  of  creative  spirits. 
There  is  a  pause— such  as  Plato  noticed  as  hap- 
pening at  certain  periods— in  the  production  of 
flrst-rate  human  material— a  suspense,  that  is 
what  we  are  passing  through ;  and  that  suspense 
is  so  pathetic,  because  there  is  so  very  much  do- 
ing which  seems  only  to  want  some  creative 
word,  some  inspiration,  to  become  so  much  more 
than  it  is.  There  Is  everywhere  talent  and  effort 
that  just  misses  the  highest  mark.  In  science, 
for  instance,  we  know,  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  re- 
marked, there  is  ffood  work  being  done  on  every 
dde  with  surprising  zest— work  which  carries  us 
to  the  verge  of  some  great  discovery,  some  en- 
tirely  new  generalisation.  Every  addition  to  our 
knowledge,  every  step  taken  in  theory,  draws 
science  further  and  further  from  its  base  In  sen- 
sible phenomena.  There  is  a  movement  away 
from  the  old  positions,  a  transformation  process. 
It  goes  on  reducing  Its  analysis  of  mouon  and 
force  into  terms  that  are  more  and  more  hypo- 
thetical and  Ideal ;  it  has  all  but  ceased  to  be 
sclenccLbecoming  a  metaphyslc.  Where  is  It  to 
end  t  What  will  uie  la»t  word  be  t  It  must  come, 
and  come  soon,  and  all  ears  are  listening.  It  Is 
a  moment  when  a  Newton  or  a  Darwin  should 


appear,  and  yet  the  discoverer  lingers  on  the  road 
and  the  vision  is  not  yet.  And  pliilosophy  Is  in 
a  like  suspense.    Materialism  nas  touched  its 


limit  and  proved  its  impotence.  It  is  readv  to 
pass  over  tne  task  that  it  cannot  achieve.  It  has 
lost  its  spring  and  hopefulness.  Tet  instead  of 
a  counter-impulse  pressing  forward  to  win  vic- 
tories over  ground  that  is  laid  open  to  it^  we  flnd 
ourselves  engaged  only  in  an  interval  of  experi- 
mental indu&y  in  intellectual  problems,  and  no 
stronff  currrats  are  runninff ;  the  solution  hangs 
in  mid-ocean,  and  we  still  falter  about  in  the  sen- 
sitive timidity  which  for  lack  of  an  impetus  has 
to  fall  back  on  a  confession  of  failure  and  to  pro- 
nounce itself  agnostic.  In  suspense  I  Bvenrthinff 
seems  in  suspense,  and  everything,  therefore,  is 
restless  and  unhappy.  What,  for  instance,  is  so- 
ing  to  be  the  outcome  of  knowledge,  of  criticism 
on  our  ancient  beliefs  r  There  are  these  masses 
of  novel  material  come  to  hand :  the  centuries  of 
the  past  are  yielding  up  their  hidden  store ;  every 
one  of  our  familiar  judgments  and  our  habitual 
arguments  must  be  reconsidered.  We  must  take 
in  this  fresh  stuff  within  our  scheme.  What  will 
be  left,  what  change  r  Many  voices  assure  us 
that  all  will  be  lost,  and  many  more  are  positive 
that  all  will  be  saved ;  but.  in  the  mean  time,  both 
are  but  prophecies,  and  only  one  thing  Is  obvious- 
ly clear :  the  end  Is  not  yet.  We  cannot  sum  up 
the  conclusion,  we  cannot  pronounce,  we  cannot 
flz  the  frontiers  that  are  in  debate.  Books  are 
written  to  sift  and  explain  and  to  reassure— books 
able,  suggestive,  and  thoughtful.  They  help  us, 
they  tide  us  along,  they  prompt  hope,  they  gain 
ground,  but  they  ao  not  sweep  the  field.  They 
do  not  lift  us  into  a  final  security  •  we  lay  them 
down  one  after  the  other  with  thanks  to  God  for 
them,  and  yet  something  more  has  yet  to  bedone, 
we  feel,  before  the  last  word  has  been  said.  The 
material  collected,  the  experience  gained,  awaits 
still  the  touch  or  some  master-spirit,  who  will 
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nttor  the  intflrpratatkm  and  make  kDown  tke 
dnun.  Till  He  errlvee,  bow  can  we  help  being 
excited,  npaec,  and  pertarbedr  Verr  anxioiialy 
we  look  for  the  Lord.  We  are  toaaed  about  br 
the  voicea  that  cry  ooofldentlj,  **  Lo  here  I  and 
lo  there  I**  yet  the  clood  hanga  heavy,  and  the 
heaven  la  dnmb,  and  the  day  cometh  not.— ifo(- 
land.    (John  ii.  8, 4.) 


TBlDCfiS   AKB    TSZTS    OF   BIOIKT 

1.  God*a  Affection  tot  Hla  8anctoary.  **The 
Lord  loveth  the  gatea  of  Zion  mora  than 
all  the  dwelUnga  of  Jacob.*'— Paalm 
IxxzvU.  8.  R.  A.  McKinley,  D.D.,  Clear- 
Held,  Pa. 

8.  The  Cry  of  a  Defeated  Man.  ''IwiUnotlet 
thee  go  except  thoa  blesa  me.**— Gen. 
xxxlL  96.  Bev.  Dr.  Albert,  PhUadelphU, 
Pa. 

8.  la  Jeaoa  the  Chriat  T  *'  Unto  yon  ia  bom 
thia  day  in  the  city  of  Davia  a  Savionr, 
which  U  Chriat  the  Lord.**— Loke  U.  11. 
Bev.  Bollin  R.  Marqnia,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

4.  The  Fall  Fonntain  of  Grace.    **AndofHia 

f nlneaa  have  all  we  received  and  grace  for 
grace.**-John  i.  18.  A.  T.  Pianon,  D.D., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

5.  The  Snperlative  Value  of  the  Bible.  **  Heaven 

and  earth  ahall  paaa  away,  bat  my  worda 
ahall  not  paaa  away.**— Matt.  xxiv.  8S. 
8.  y.  Leech,  D.D.,  Ime  Haate,  Ind. 

6.  The  One  Force  that OvercomeaBvll.  **Over- 

come  evil  with  good.**— Bom.  xli.  81.  Bev. 
J.  D.  Stanley,  Terre  Haate,  Ind. 

7.  The  Moral  Power  of  the  Incarnation.    "  Bat 


'eaoa.  w 
mdrljghi 


ia  made  anto  oa  wiadom,  and    ^ 
and  sanctiflcation,  and    red«nption.**— i 
>  Oor.  i.  80.    Albert  J.  Lyman,  D.D.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

8.  The  Larger  Worka.  **  He  that  believeth  on 
Me,  the  worka  that  I  do  ahall  he  do  alao, 
and  greater  works  than  theae  ahall  he  do, 
becanae  I  go  to  the  Father.**— John  xiv. 
18.   Bev.JTB.Lanoeley,  Toronto,  Canada. 

0.  The  Belationa  of  Minlater  and  People. 
*^Whom  we  preach,  warning  every  man, 
and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wudom : 
that  we  may  preaent  every  man  nerf  ect  in 
Christ  Jeana;  whereonto  I  also  labor, 
atriving  according  to  Hla  working,  which 
workew  in  me  mightily.**— Col.  T.  88^. 
John  Hompatone,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

10.  The  Lord*a   Initiative.    **The   mother   of 

Jeaoa  aaith  onto  Him,  They  have  no  wine. 
Jeaaa  aaith  anto  her.  Woman,  wliat  have  I 
to  do  with  thee  r  Mine  hoar  ia  not  yet 
come.**— John  ii.  8,  4.  Canon  H.  Scott 
Holland,  London,  Bng. 

11.  The  Silence  of  Jeeos.    **  And  He  gave  him 

no  anawer.  not  even  to  one  word ;  inso- 
mach  that  the  governor  marvelled  greatly.** 
—Matt  xxvii.  14.  Newman  Smy^  D.D., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

18.  The  Branded  Conscience.  "Having  their 
conadence  seared  vrith  a  hot  iron.**— 1 
Tim.  iv.  8.  David  J.  Borrell,  D.D.,  New 
York  City. 

18.  The  Church  and  its  Authority.  '*  Paul  called 
to  be  an  M>oatle  of  Jeaoa  Chriat  through 
the  will  of  God  .  .  .  unto  the  chorch 
of  God  whteh  ia  at  Corinth,  to  them  that 
are  sanctifled  in  Christ  Jeaoa.**— 1  Cor.  1. 
8.  David  S.  Schaif,  D.D.,  Jacksonville 
111. 


SoggMtiTf  Thiinti  te  Politt  Trtai 
ment. 

1.  Ood*s  Inteatlona]  Secrete.  (**The  secret 
things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God.**— 
Deut  xxix.  &.) 


8.  God*s  Communicated  Secrete.    (**  The 

of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him." 
—Psalm  XXV.  14.) 

8.  The  Pkiua  Seart*a  Longing  for  the  Divine 
Inapection.  C'Searcn  me,  O  God,  and 
know  my  heart ;  try  me  and  know  my 
thooghta ;  and  see  whether  there  be  any 
wicked  way  In  me :  and  lead  me  in  the 
way  everiaating.  **— Psalm  «^i»i1t.  88.) 

4.  The  IrrepresaibiUty  of  Goodness.    C'  A  Just 

man  falleth  aeven  timea  and  riaeth  np 
again.**— Prov.  xxiv.  10.) 

5.  The  April  Fool.    C*  As  a  madman  who  caat- 

eth  flrebranda,  arrowa,  and  death,  ao  la 
the  man  that  deceiveth  hla  naldibor,  and 
aaith.  Am  not  I  in  sport  r**— Ptov.  xxvi. 
18,  li) 


8.  The  Self-Control  of  Christ    ("  The  i 

of  Jeana  aaith  unto  Him,  They  have  no 
wine.  Jeana  aaith  unto  her,  Woman,  what 
have  I  to  do  with  thee  r  Mine  hour  ia  not 
yet  come.**— John  IL  8, 4.) 

7.  Ungratifled  Curioaity.    (**  And  He  gave  him 

no  answer,  not  even  to  one  word ;  msomnch 
that  the  governor  marvelled  greatly.**— 
Matt  xxyTi.  14.) 

8.  Corroborative  Divine   Bvidenoe.     C*  Long 

time,  therefore,  th^  tarried  there,  speaking 
boldlv  in  the  Loid,  which  bare  witneaa 
unto  the  word  of  Hla  grace,  snmtlng  algna 
and  wonders  to  be  done  by  uielr  hanifi.*' 
—Acta  xiv.  8.) 

0.  Human  limitatlona  of  Divine  Action. 
0*  Haste  thee,  eacrae  thither ;  for  I  cannot 
do  anything  till  thoa  be  come  thither.**— 
Gen.xix.  n.) 

10.  AYeamingGod.  C' Oh,  that  there  wers  such 
a  heart  in  them,  that  they  would  fear  Me, 
and  keep  all  My  commandments  elways. 


that  it  might  be  well  with  them  and  wltli 
their  chiloren  forever.**— Dent  t.  80.) 

11.  A  Day  without  Compare  in  Human  History. 
0*  And  there  waa  no  day  like  that  before  it 
or  after  it  that  the  Lord  heariraned  unto 
the  voice  of  a  man :  for  the  Lord  fought 
for  Israel.**-Joeh.  x.  14.) 

18.  A  Multiform  and  Manifold  Protector.  C  The 
Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my  fortreaa,  and  my 
deliverer ;  the  God  of  my  rock ;  in  Him 
will  I  truat ;  He  ia  my  ahield,  and  the  horn 
of  my  salvation,  my  high  tower,  and  my 
refuge,  my  Saviour.'^— 8  Sam.  xxiL  8, 8.) 

18.  The  Humility  of  Greatness.  C*  And  David 
the  king  came  and  sat  before  the  Lord,  and 
said.  Who  am  I,  O  Lord  God,  and  what  ia 
my  houae,  that  thou  haat  brought  me 
hitherto?  Andyetthislsasmalt  thing  in 
thine  eyea,  O  God ;  for  thou  haat  alao 
spoken  of  thy  Bervant*8  house  for  a  great 
while  to  come,  and  haat  regarded  me  ac- 
cording to  the  esUte  of  a  man  of  high  de- 
greeTo  Lord  God.'*— 1  Chron.  xvti  lO^l?.) 

14.  The  Fulness  of  Chriat  and  Hla  Disdplea. 
C*  In  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulneaa  of  the 
Godhead  bodily,  and  in  Him  ye  are  made 
fuU.**-Col.  ii.  0, 10.) 

16.  The  Beat  Preparation  for  an  Honorable 
Graduation.  (**  Hear  counael,  and  receive 
Inatmction,  that  thou  mayest  be  wise  in 
thy  latter  end.**-Prov.  xix.  80^ 
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LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TRUTHS  FROM  RECENT 
SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY. 


Thb  Wobk  of  otjb  Hahds,  Estab- 
LiBH  Thou  IT.—The  eminent  ecientitt, 
John  W.  Powell,  speaking  recently 
upon  "  competition  as  a  factor  in  hu- 
man progress/'  said  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  "  suTTival  of  the  fittest"  is  not 
an  infallible  condition  of  actoal  human 
progress.  Indeed,  he  declared  a  real 
and  positiTe  distinction,  generally  over- 
looked, between  human  progress  and 
this  well-known  and  usually  accepted 
doctrine.  He  holds  that  evolution  is 
practically  shut  out  from  actual  human 
progress  in  the  sense  that  the  flitest  did 
not  always  suryiye— *'  the  mind  advanc- 
ing in  some  senses  at  the  expense  of  the 
body.  The  struggle  for  existence  is 
hence  actually  transferred  from  man  to 
the  iJDorks  of  his  own  hands." 

In  this  distinction  may  be  recognized 
something  of  the  practical  and  highly 
intellectual  experience  breathed  by  the 
Psalmist  in  his  prayer  when  he  said, 
"  Establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  hands 
upon  us ;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands, 
establish  Thou  it" 

Thk  World's  Bhothbrhooo.— The 
constantly  growing  closeness  of  human 
brotherhood,  bringing  even  the  "  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth"  into  central 
and  vital  relation  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  is  again  emphasized  by  the 
statement  made  by  a  British  scientific 
authority,  Mr.  Breece,  that  Great  Brit- 
ain alone  employs  constantly  thirty- 
seven  vessels  in  the  exclusive  work  of 
laying  and  repairing  telegraph  cables 
under  almost  all  the  known  waters  of 
the  globe.  In  1875  it  was  thought  won- 
derful that  the  cable  between  England 
and  Ireland  was  made  to  transmit  eighty 
words  a  minute.  To-day  by  it  more 
than  four  hundred  and  sixty -one  words 
per  minute  are  transmitted  t 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Spxritual 
Element  in  Christianity.— The  sci- 
entiflc  engineer  and  the  physicist  do  not 
regard  the  nature  of  electricity  from  the 
same  standpoint,  hence  have  different 


conceptions  oonoeming  it.  The  phy- 
sicist esteems  electricity  as  a  form  of 
matter  only,  and  the  engineer  as  a  form 
of  energy. 

Thus  similarly  viewed,  differing  con- 
ceptions touching  the  nature  of  the 
spiritual  element  in  daily  life  are  held. 
One  man  demanding  only  material  ex- 
pressions of  the  spiritual,  will  come  to 
regard  it  of  value,  only  as  a  form  of 
matter.  Such  a  man  usually  denies  the 
spiritual  as  spiritual  altogether.  An- 
other, willing  to  admit  the  existence  of 
the  spiritual,  regards  it  as  a  form  of 
Divine  energy,  and  he,  the  latter  man, 
proves  himself  to  be  the  more  practical 
of  the  two,  the  opinion  of  the  former  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

When  the  Hiohbr  Vision  of  Facth 
IS  Clear.— Every  one  knows  that  the 
new  observatoiy  on  Mt.  Hamilton— the 
famous  Lick  Observatory— commands 
from  its  unexcelled  position  especially 
advantageous  facilities  for  what  the  as- 
tronomers call  "  steady  seeing  ;"  which 
means  simply  observation  uninterrupted 
by  fog  or  mist  The  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  foggy  conditions  around  the 
top  of  the  observatory  is  thus  explained 
by  the  astronomer  in  charge  : 

''The  secret  of  'steady  seeing'  at 
Mt  Hamilton  lies  in  the  very  coast-fogs 
themselves,  so  to  be  dreaded  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  by  the  astronomer 
everywhere.  These  fogs  roll  in  from 
the  sea  every  afternoon  throughout  the 
summer,  and  settle  over  the  hot  valley 
below  the  hill  upon  which  the  observa- 
tory stands,  and  keep  the  radiations 
from  the  valley  shut  down.  There  are 
no  fogs  in  the  night,  and  in  winter  there 
are  very  few  at  any  time. 

Thus  the  fogs  and  mists  of  doubt, 
spiritual  obscurity  and  depression,  are 
often  rolled  in  upon  the  soul  in  order  to 
keep  the  clouds  of  the  lower  nature 
from  rising  and  preventing  the  clear 
vision  of  man's  exalted  faith.  Is  it  not 
true  that,  after  all,  just  because  of  our 
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doubU  and  depretdons  faith  gains 
steady  adyantage  orer  the  lower  na- 
ture, and  may  always  see  Ood  without 
a  doad,  though  in  the  lower  nature  it- 
self all  may  be  thickest  gloom  ? 

The  Pilot  Chabt  of  Life.— The 
Hydrographic  Office  of  the  United 
States,  which  leads  the  world  In  its 
particular  department,  places  at  the 
disposal  of  mariners  monthly  an  invalu- 
able "  pilot  chart."  This  chart  shows 
the  meteorological  conditions  that  may 
within  the  month  be  expected,  the  vari- 
ations of  currents,  floating  wrecks  and 
the  like ;  beside  such  phenomena  as 
water-spouts,  cyclones,  vid  storm- 
tracks. 

Each  chart  shows  that  it  has  passed, 
before  issue,  through  three  processes  of 
most  careful  preparation. 

First,  printed  in  black  are  given  all 
the  permanent  features  of  the  sea  and 
coast-line,  such  as  islands  and  shore-in- 
dentations, together  with  the  current- 
lines,  storm-compass,  and  explanatory 
tables. 

Second,  printed  in  blue,  over  and 
above  the  black,  are  given  the  meteoro- 
logical forecast,  and  sailing-routes  from 
month  to  month. 

Third,  printed  in  red,  over  and  above 
both  black  and  blue,  are  given  all  the 
latest  items  of  information  necessary  to 
the  mariner. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  incal- 
culable help  these  charts  have  been  in 
preventing  loss  of  life  and  property; 
and  in  almost  all  instances  where  losses 
have  occurred,  they  have  arisen  mainly 
from  disregard  of  the  indications  given 
by  this  chart. 

Thus  is  it  with  the  Bible,  the  true 
pilot  chart  of  life.  It  warns  against 
the  rocks  and  shoals,  indicates  the  lines 
of  temptation's  currents,  forewarns 
against  life's  storms  that  we  may  pre- 
pare for  them,  and  marks  for  every 
man  his  "  sailing  route"  to  the  port  of 
heaven.  Beside  all  this,  it  gives  the 
beacon-lights  of  promise  in  their  several 
relation,  shows  Uie  dangerous  obstruc- 
tions, and  reveals  the  eccentric  move- 
ments of  life's  moral  wreckage. 


With  this  chart  of  charts  the  mariner 
may  guide  his  bark  clear  and  safe,  with 
the  assurance  that  ito  indications  are 
infallibly  correct ;  or  should  he  disre- 
gard it,  with  equal  assurance  that  be 
win  bring  loss  both  of  body  and  soul 
upon  himself,  and,  alas,  too  often  upon 
others  also. 

Thb  Abundakcs  of  thb  Drvnrs 
Gracb  Qrbatbst  whkkb  Spiritual 
LiFi  IS  Highest.— The  records  of  the 
meteorological  stations  show  that  the 
average  rainfall  for  every  year  is  usual- 
ly greater  among  the  hilly  regions  than 
it  is  in  regions  where  the  surface  is  lev- 
el. So  the  more  exalted  our  spiritual 
existence,  greater  are  the  showers  of 
Divine  blessing. 

Bearing  Life's  Burdehb.— Differ- 
ent persons  vary  in  their  capacity  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  life  ;  some  success- 
fully sustaining  the  very  heaviest  press- 
ure, and  others  readily  succumbing  to 
comparatively  light  affliction.  The  same 
fact  is  true  in  nature.  Certain  forms 
of  organic  life  peculiar  to  the  deep  sea. 
though  apparently  of  exquisitely  deli- 
cate mould,  bear  a  water-prossure  upon 
every  square  inch  of  body  surface  equal 
to  that  necessary  to  drive  a  railway- 
train  twenty-five  times  over.  Again, 
creatures  of  the  sea  living  at  shallow 
depths  would,  if  immersed  in  deep  wa- 
ter, be  instantly  destroyed. 

As  €h)d  has  fitted  these  various  or- 
ganisms to  sustain  either  deep-sea  or 
shallow  pressure,  so,  regarding  the  dis- 
ciple under  affliction.  He  has  ordained 
that  he  shall  not  be  tried  above  that  he 
is  able  to  bear,  whether  that  ability  be 
considerable  or  comparatively  slight 

The  Value  of  *' Popular  Forms" 
OF  Presektikg  the  Gospel.— a  writer 
in  the  London  Spectator  remarks  that 
there  are  persons  who  have  objected 
somewhat  to  the  popular  sdeotific  lec- 
tures given  by  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  be- 
cause the  popular  mould  into  which  the 
scientific  material  is  thus  cast  prevents 
that  technical  accuracy  of  statement 
which  should  always  characterize  all 
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■deotiOc  utterance.  It  is  wisely  an- 
swered by  some  one,  that  the  aim  of 
these  popular  lectures  is  "to  arouse 
such  general  interest  in  science  that  the 
minds  which  are  fitted  for  such  study 
will  be  inclined  to  devote  themselves  to 
it.  To  obtain  the  ablest  in  any  pursuit, 
we  need  a  vast  re^eryoir  of  men  who 
are  more  or  less  interested  in  it.  Tou 
cannot  have  your  Napoleon  of  science 
without  an  army  to  draw  him  from, 
and  the  work  of  increasing  the  area  of 
recruiting  is  not  unworthy  a  great  as- 
sociation. Of  course  'interesting  pa- 
pers' often  add  little  to  positive  sci- 
ence ;  but  then  neither  do  music  and 
banners  and  fine  uniforms  add  to  mili- 
tary force,  yet  they  bring  recruits,  with- 
out which  such  force  remains  latent  and 


The  same  argument  precisely  should 
answer  those  who  object  to  the  **  popu- 
lar" methods  of  presenting  the  Gospel. 
We  can,  of  course,  do  without  our  elab- 
orate foTTM  of  worship,  our  fine  choir 
music,  our  costly  churches,  our  social 
features  in  church  life ;  but  omitting 
these,  how  long  would  we  as  churches 
be  able  to  maintain  our  "recruiting" 
power  from  among  the  masses  ? 

Limitations  of  the  Supbbficial.— 
It  is  well-known  that,  whether  pro- 
duced naturally  or  artificially,  all  dyes 
upon  being  exposed  to  the  light  will 
fade  more  or  less  quickly,  according  to 
their  several  constitutional  qualities. 
80  all  externals,  things  superficial, 
things  used  simply  to  *'  color"  our  ex- 
istence, must  sooner  or  later  fade  away 
before  the  light  of  the  eternal  truth, 
which  is  divinely  set  to  be  their  limita- 
tion. 

Points  of  Moral  Weakness  Con- 
stitute  the  Susceptibilitt  of  the 
Heabt  to  Temptation.  ^Naturalists 
tell  us  that  a  scorpion  will  never  use 
his  sting,  of  which  he  is  always  ex- 
tremely careful,  unless  he  can  find  a 
spot  upon  the  body  of  his  enemy  or  vic- 
tim Sufficiently  yielding  to  admit  its  in- 
sertion with  injury.  Having  secured  a 
firm  hold  upon  his  prey,  he  will  delib- 


erately search  for  a  vulnerable  point 
upon  which  to  inflict  his  fatal  sting.  If 
he  find  none,  as  sometimes  is  the  case, 
he  wiU  release  the  intended  victim  at 
once. 

The  power  of  temptation  never  would 
press  its  fatal  sting  upon  men's  hearts 
were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  points 
of  moral  softness,  vulnerableness  there- 
in exposed. 

God  Always  at  Hand,  though  We 
MAY  MOT  Always  be  Able  to  see  Him. 
—We  are  reminded  of  tliis  profound, 
spiritual  truth  by  reading  the  follow- 
ing account  of  an  occurrence  which  il- 
lustrates an  impressive  scientific  fact 
touching  the  invisible  :  "  Photographs 
of  the  invisible  are  what  M.  Zenger  calls 
two  pictures  which  he  took  about  mid- 
night of  August  17th  from  a  window 
looking  out  upon  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
They  gave  faint  yet  distinct  images  of 
the  lake  and  of  Mont  Blanc,  which 
could  not  be  seen  in  the  darkness.  Mr. 
Bertrand  remarks  that  invisibility  is  a 
relative  term,  the  significance  of  which 
depends  on  the  power  of  the  observer's 
eye.  The  photographs  were  taken  with 
a  light  of  very  small  intensity,  and  did 
not  represent  an  invisible  object  So 
sky-photographs,  taken  in  observa- 
tories, show  stars  which  cannot  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  most  piercing  vision." 

Light  the  only  Actual  and  Prac- 
tical Standabd.— Drs.  Michelson  and 
Morley,  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  have 
hit  upon  an  actual  and  practical  stand- 
ard for  measurements  of  all  kinds— 
"something  that  has  never  been  ob- 
tained," declares  an  authority,  ''until 
now."  This  standard  of  measurement 
is  found  in  what  these  scientists  term 
the  "  wavelength  of  sodium  light" 

Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  world,  is  our 
only  actual  and  practical  standard  of 
perfectness.  As  saith  the  apostle,  in 
Eph.  iv.  18,  "Till  we  all  come  .  .  . 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ" 

"  Orthodoxy  plus  Charity."— Mr. 
Henry  Adams,  in  a  recent  paper  on  the 
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endurance  of  metals,  aayt:  "At  flnt 
sight  the  material  which  would  bear 
the  greatest  steady  stress  before  break- 
ing would  be  considered  the  safest  and 
most  reliable.  This,  howerer,  would 
be  a  mistake,  for  in  many  cases  this  ap- 
parent  strength  is  due  to  an  absence  of 
elasticity,  and  a  very  slight  jerk  or 
sudden  application  of  a  small  stress 
would  cause  a  fracture.  The  tough- 
ness, which  is,  after  all,  the  chief  quality 
sought  f(v,  depends  as  much  upon  elas- 
ticity as  upon  the  ultimate  tensile 
stress." 

Persons  who  pride  themselves  upon 
their  moral  strength  because  of  their 
rigid  orthodoxy  generally  prove  them- 
selves weaker  in  the  end,  and  at  all 
times  are  more  readily  exposed  to  incon- 
sistency than  those  who  with  the  proper 
degree  of  doctrinal  firmness  combine 
the  elastic  quality  of  true  charity. 

"Whkk  Thou  Walkest  tbbouoh 
THB  FiRB."— Dr.  William  J.  Toumans 
describes  a  process  in  metallurgy  which 
seems  to  be  little  short  of  the  miracu- 
lous. He  says :  *'  A  process  has  been 
discovered  for  casting  iron  and  other 
metals  upon  laces,  embroideries,  fern- 
leaves,  and  other  combustible  materials, 
including  even  the  most  delicate  fabrics. 
When  this  is  done  the  tissue  is  not  in- 
jured or  disturbed  at  all,  while  there  is 
produced  upon  the  casting  a  sharp  and 
accurate  mould  of  the  design,  which 
may  be  used  as  a  die.  In  one  experi- 
ment a  piece  of  lace  having  open  meshes 
a  little  larger  than  a  pin*s  head  was 
suspended  in  the  mould  so  as  to  divide 
it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  molten 
metal  was  then  poured  in  on  both  sides 
of  the  lace.  When  the  casting  was  cold 
it  was  thrown  upon  the  floor  of  the 
foundry  and  separated  into  two  parts, 
while  the  lace  fell  out  uninjured  I" 

This  astonishing  piece  of  work  brings 
vividly  to  mind  the  Old  Testament  in- 
cident of  the  three  Hebrew  children  in 
the  fiery  furnace,  who  came  forth  f rum 
the  terrible  ordeal  not  only  uninjured, 
but  upon  whom  there  was  not  even  the 
smell  of  burning.  Also  it  recalls  the 
statement  of  the  prophet  (Isa.  xliiL  2) 


"  When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire, 
thou  shah  not  be  burned  ;  neither  aball 
the  flame  kindle  upon  thee." 

The  Skill  of  the  SpxBirnAL  Sbxtsb. 
—In  the  village  of  Tarrytown.  N.  Y., 
lives  a  blind  sculptor  najned  Mundey, 
who  has  recently  completed  a  remark- 
able statue  of  Washington  Irving,  of 
heroic  size.  Aside  from  the  aid  which 
his  delicate  sense  of  touch  has  rendered, 
the  blind  sculptor  has  had  scsroely  any 
assistance  in  projecting  his  beautiful 
statue ;  although  it  is  said  that  some- 
times, at  the  hour  of  high-noon,  with 
the  aid  of  very  powerful  optical  glasses, 
he  can  see  a  little  of  his  work,  yet  for 
the  nKwt  part  undoubtedly  it  is  all  done 
in  absolute,  physical  darkness. 

So  the  fadiioning  of  man's  soul  is 
wrought.  No  physical  sense-percep- 
tion discerns  the  process  of  develop- 
ment in  its  accomplishments.  The  ex- 
quisite touch  of  spiritual  power  within 
can  alone  discriminate  the  nature  of  the 
work,  and  pursue  it  to  completion.  No 
other  aid  is  rendered,  except  as  given, 
perhaps,  by  an  occasional  highno(m 
glimpse  through  faith's  powerful  vision. 

A  PROicoTER  of  spiritual  life  is  good 
air  for  your  soul  to  breathe.  A  soul  re- 
quires oxygen  as  much  as  the  body. 
Have  you  not  noticed  how  an  audience 
will  drop  off  into  listlessnei|i,  and  some 
of  them  into  slumber,  when  the  oxygen 
has  become  exhausted  in  the  room? 
The  foetid  air  of  some  railway  cars  is 
poison  to  the  lungs.  Our  souls  have 
lungs  also,  and  you  cannot  keep  them 
in  health  while  you  are  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  business  that  has  trick  or 
gambling  in  it ;  or  in  the  atnaosf^ere 
of  amusements,  which  stimulate  sen- 
sual passions  ;  or  in  any  sort  of  atmos- 
phere which  puts  conscience  to  sleep, 
and  benumbs  your  moral  sensibilities. 
Orange-trees  do  not  thrive  in  Labrador, 
or  tuberoses  bloom  in  snowbanks. 
Just  as  soon  expect  to  make  your  graces 
thrive  by  taking  your  soul  out  of  fel- 
lowship with  Christ  and  steeping  it  in 
the  hot  air  of  selfish  schemings,  or  in 
the  poisonous  air  of  social  frivolities.— 
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HELPS  AND  HINTS,  TEXTUAL  AND  TOPICAL. 

By  AkTHTTB  T.  P1BR8ON,  D.D. 


ICargiul  Oommentaiy :  Notat  on  Oenesis. 

Gbn.  v.  This  chapter  begins  a  new 
section,  and  is  the  Westminster  Abbey 
of  Old  Testament  characters.  Gomp. 
Heb.  xi.,  which  occupies  a  simihir  po- 
sition in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  ThA  Book  of  the  Generationi  qf 
Adam.-^The  first  ten  generations: 
Adam,  Seth,  Enos,  Oainan,  Mahahileel, 
Jared,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  Lamech, 
Noah. 

Note  the  periods  they  represent. 
Adam,  980  years;  Seth,  912;  Enos, 
905;  Cainan,  910;  Mahalaleel,  895; 
Jared,  962 ;  Enoch,  865  ;  Methuselah, 
969  ;  Lamech,  777  ;  Noah,  950.  Sum 
total,  8575  years,  or  an  average  life  of 
857i  years.  Note  also  as  chronological 
aids  to  memory,  approximately  equal 
periods. 

1.  From  the  time  Adam  was  created 
until  the  time  Enoch  was  translated 
was  about  a  thousand  years  (987). 

2.  From  the  time  Enoch  was  trans- 
lated until  the  time  Abraham  was  bom 
was  about  a  thousand  years  (1020). 

8.  From  the  time  Abraham  was  bom 
until  the  time  Solomon  dedicated  the 
temple  was  about  a  thousand  years 
(981). 

4.  From  the  time  Solomon  dedicated 
the  temple  until  the  time  Christ  was 
bom  was  about  a  thousand  years 
(1012). 

This  is  the  Bible  history  of  4000  years 
divided  into  four  nearly  equal  portions, 
sufficiently  equal  for  practical  pur- 
poses. 

Some  curious  facts  appear  by  com- 
paring this  ancient  chronology  of  patri- 
archs, which  are  given  on  another  page 
for  convenience  of  reference. 

Taking  Adam's  creation  as  the  start- 
ing-point, the  birth  years  are  about  as 
followa  (The  Septuagint  chronology 
makes  Adam  280  years  old  at  Seth's 
birth.) 


Adam  created     A.M.     1 

Seth  horn     ''  180,  died  1043  A.M. 

B11O0  "  ^  286,    "    1140    " 

CWnan         »»  "  885,    "    1185    " 

Mahalaleel   "  '*  896,    **    1290    " 

Jared  "  "  400,    **    1423    " 

Bnoch  •*  **  688,  trans.  987 

Methmelah  "  *'  687,    died  1666  A.M. 

Lamech        •*  '»  874,      "    1661    " 

,     Noah  *'  "  1066,      "    8006    »* 

Shem,  etc.    "  "  1566. 

Noah  began  to  be  a  father  1556 
years  after  creation,  and  the  flood 
occurred  100  years  later,  1656  a.m. 
Consequently  Adam  lived  to  see  La- 
mech 56  years  old,  or  till  within  126 
years  of  the  birth  of  Noah.  Methuselah 
died  the  year  of  the  flood.  Could  he 
liaye  periled  in  that  disaster  ?  Lamech 
died  5  years  before  the  flood.  Seth 
lived  to  within  14  years  of  Noah's  birth. 
Noah  was  69  years  old  when  Enoch  was 
translated,  and  lived  until  the  twenty- 
first  century  of  the  world's  history 
dawned.  Enoch's  period  lies  almost 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  period 
reaching  from  creation  to  the  flood. 
Six  hundred  years  precede  and  600 
years  follow  it.  Here,  again,  there 
seems  to  be  a  Divine  design  and  a  typi- 
cal lesson  taught.  Similarly  Elijah's 
translation  came  nearly  midway  from 
Abraham's  death  to  Christ's  birth. 
Probably  none  of  these  facts  are  with- 
out significance.  God  framed  the 
ages,  as  He  did  the  world,  by  a  law 
and  plan.  Right  in  the  middle  of  these 
various  epochs  a  special  lesson  was 
needed  on  the  nearness  of  the  unseen 
world  and  the  continuity  of  life,  to  re- 
buke man's  drift  toward  atheism  and 
materialism. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  tradition  might 
hand  down  knowledge  of  events  in 
those  days  when  there  was  no  litera- 
ture, since  the  lives  of  these  men  so 
overlapped  that  practically  two  aver- 
age lifetimes  added  together  more  than 
covered  the  entire  time  from  creation 
to  the  flood,  each  averaging  857i  years. 
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Some  curious  pbilologist  has  suggest- 
ed that  taking  these  first  ten  patriarchal 
names  together,  they  make  a  redemp- 
tive sentence,  thus  :  *'  Man — net — fallen 
—  Ransomer  —  Light  =  of  =:  God  —  de- 
scends ~  teaching  *—  hi8=death= brings 
— stricken  —  rest"— t .«. , '  *  Man,  placed 
in  a  fallen  world,  the  Ransomer,  Light 
from  God,  descends,  teaching  that  His 
death  brings  stricken  man  rest.'*  This 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  ingenious  ;  but 
there  is  room  for  doubt  whether  the 
etymology  will  in  every  case  sustain  the 
meanings  attached  to  tlic  patriarchal 
names.  Some  arc  of  doubtful  signi- 
ficance. We  gi  ve  the  suggestion  for  the 
curious  to  examine. 

28.  Enoch  lived  865  years.  There  is 
something  manifestly  typical  in  this 
life,  one  year  for  a  day ;  and  so  sug- 
gesting, ns  865  days  make  the  full  solar 
year,  tliat  this  life  stands  for  a  complete 
Itfe,  that  ruTU  its  perfect  eyele  orbing 
about  Ood,  in  the  path  of  obedience ; 
and,  like  a  perfect  cycle,  knows  no  in- 
terruption, but  goes  on  without  change 
or  noticeable  point  where  the  two  ends 
of  the  orbit  touch  and  meet. 

24.  Enoch  walked  with  God.  What  a 
comprehensive  statement  I  This  im- 
plies that  man— 

1.  Goes  the  way  Qtyd  goes.  Amos  ii. 
8  implies  agreement  in  starting-point, 
course,  and  goal  sought. 

2.  Keeps  step  witli  God,  not  going 
l)efore  as  though  to  lead,  nor  lagging 
behind  as  if  unwilling  to  be  led. 
Neither  impatient  in  not  waiting  to 
know  God*s  plan,  nor  reluctant  when 
it  is  known,  to  surrender  to  Divine 
guidance. 

8.  Leaves  behind  what  God  leaves  ; 
walking  away  from  all  Qod  hates : 
world,  flesh,  and  devil. 

4.  Touches  God  at  times— as  fellow- 
travellers  do— by  contact  with  God's 
word.  Spirit,  etc. 

5.  Holds  converse  with  God.  Speaks 
and  hears  God  speak,  speaks  in  prayer, 
and  hears  God's  voice  in  conscience, 
providence.  Holy  Spirit,  eic. 

6.  Knows  God  more  and  more,  cor- 
recting mistaken  ideas,  and  maturing 
sympathy  and  acquaintance. 
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7.  Rests  with  God  at  last.  As  a  little 
girl  said :  "  God  was  accustomed  to 
take  walks  with  Enoch,  and  one  day 
they  went  farther  than  usual,  and  €k>d 
said,  '  Enoch,  you  are  a  long  way  from 
homo ;  hotter  come  in  and  stay  with 
Me. '  So  he  went  and  has  stayed  ever 
since." 

There  are  three  ascensions  in  three 
eras,  and  only  three.  Enoch,  in  ante- 
diluvian era ;  Elijah,  in  post-diluvian 
ante-Messianic  times  ;  and  Jesus,  in  the 
new  Christian  era— reminders  to  men 
of  life's  continuity  and  the  reality  of 
the  unseen  world,  as  already  hinted. 

82.  Noah  begat  8hem,  Bam,  and  Japh- 
eih.  This  chapter  gives  us  the  three 
fountains  of  the  original  civilization 
which  parted  into  three  great  head 
streams :  the  Semitic,  Japhetic,  and 
Hamitic ;  the  Semitic  pouring  mostly 
through  eastern  channels  from  the 
Mediterranean  toward  sunrise,  over 
Asia  ;  the  Japhetic,  mainly  toward  the 
northeast  across  Europe,  toward  the 
Atlantic ;  and  the  Hamitic,  southwest 
into  Africa. 


Chapter  VI.  Here  we  meet  a  per- 
plexity which  never  can  be  solved. 
Who  were  the  "sons  of  God"  and 
"  daughters  of  men"  ? 

Five  solutions  have  been  suggested. 

1.  Sons  of  Qod,  young  men  of  rank  ; 
daughters  of  men,  maidens  of  humble 
birth.  The  sin  being  the  corrupting  of 
wives  and  daughters  of  servants  and 
dependents. 

2.  Sons  of  God,  angels  assuming  hu- 
man form  and  wedding  fair  daughters 
of  men. 

3.  Sons  of  €k>d,  descendants  of  Seth, 
called  by  name  of  Jehovah  ;  and  daugh- 
ters of  men,  of  Calnite  race. 

4.  Sons  of  Qod,  sons  of  the  gods — 
i.e.,  by  reason  of  inventive  Ingenuity— 
giving  themselves  up  to  subtle  corrup- 
tion of  human  virtue,  etc. 

5.  Sons  of  (Jod,  worshippers  of  false 
gods,  a  pre-Adamite  race  wedding 
daughters  of  Adam. 

The  third  theory  finds  most  general 


accepttoce  by  devout  Bible  students. 
One  great  perplexity  lies  in  the  genders 
— why  Kms,  as  applied  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Seth,  and  daughtere,  as  applied 
toCainltes? 

8.  My  Spirit  tJiaU  not  alwaye  strive 
with  man,  etc.  Another  great  perplex- 
ity Is  suggested  here.  The  rendering 
of  the  accepted  version  it  Is  hard  to 
Improve.  The  general  significance  of 
the  passage,  which  is  not  essentially 
affected  by  a  different  translation,  seems 
to  be  that  the  spiritual  principle,  di- 
vinely Implanted  In  man.  shall  no  longer 
rule  In  him  nor  contend  against  his  evil 
nature  and  tendencies.  Some  think 
that  the  meaning  Is  that  Qod  will  not 
continue  to  forbear,  but  give  man  a 
respite  of  120  years,  and  then  withdraw 
for  judgment.  This  Interpretation 
seems  to  fit  the  context.  Koah  was 
500  years  old  when  he  begat  Shem ; 
but  the  threatening  of  the  deluge  may 
have  antedated  this,  so  that  120  years 
may  have  been  given  to  man  after  the 
doom  announced. 

4.  There  were  giants,  etc.  It  has  been 
argued  or  rather  assumed  that  these 
giants  sprang  from  the  union  of  these 
sons  of  Gk>d  and  daughters  of  men,  and 
hence  that  the  sons  of  God  were  fallen 
angels  ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  giants 
as  being  their  offspring. 

The  obvious  Import  of  the  verse  is 
that  the  nephiUm  were  on  the  earth,  in- 
dependent of  this  mixed  marriage,  and 
that  of  such  marriage  there  sprang 
other  men  of  warlike  nature  who 
achieved  fame,  like  the  giants,  though 
nothing  is  said  of  their  giant  stature. 
The  resemblance  is  In  the  reTwwn  of 
both  classes ;  and  the  statement  ex- 
plains the  violence  which  (In  verse  11)  Is 
said  to  have  filled  the  earth. 

5.  Here  we  have  an  awfully  vivid 
picture  of  the  enormity  and  deformity 
of  sin.  Great  wickedness.  Iniquity  of 
gigantic  sort.  Every  imagination  only 
evil,  continually— better  rendered,  *'  the 
whole  Imagination"  —  and  the  word 
covers  desires  and  purposes,  the  whole 
inte^Hor  life.  Elsewhere  In  Scripture 
this  effect  of  sin  Is  referred  to— total 
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depravity—not  that  all  men  are  equally 
bad,  or  any  man  as  bad  as  he  can  be, 
but  that  the  whole  man  is  corrupted 
and  depraved  by  sin,  the  yirus  having 
worked  its  way  through  the  whole 
being,  so  that  even  the  e(m%cUnct  needs 
purging.  If  any  part  of  man's  being 
might  be  supposed  exempt  from  such 
corruption,  it  is  the  moral  sense,  yet 
even  here  perverted  Judgments,  like 
the  variations  of  the  compass  or  the 
illusions  of  vision,  require  a  corrective 
standard  of  infallible  truth. 

6.  It  repented  the  Lard,  etc.  This  and 
similar  language  in  Scripture,  called 
anthropomorphic  and  anthropopathic, 
because  drawn  from  the  form  and  pas- 
sions of  humanity,  need  be  no  stum- 
bling-block to  the  reader.  Manifestly 
God  can  use  no  language  In  addressing 


man  which  is  not  drawn  from  man's 
vocabulary  and  limited  by  man's  ex- 
perience. To  use  a  set  of  terms  that 
only  fit  Deity  would  be  to  devise  a  lan- 
guage unintelligible  to  men.  Human 
speech  takes  its  mould  from  human 
life,  habit,  experience,  and  cannot  eon- 
r>ey  any  impression  it  did  not  first  re- 
ceive. We  must  simply,  therefore,  ac- 
cept the  terms  and  concede  that  they 
only  faintly  approach  or  approximate 
truth. 

Agsin,  be  it  remembered  that  many 
terms  not  abeolutely  true  are  relaiitdy 
true.  I^  a  man  moves  about  a  stationary 
object  it  has  a  changed  relation  to  him, 
though  itself  unchanged.  So  God 
changes  because  we  change.  Himself 
immutable.  He  relatively  changes  be- 
cause owr  attitude  is  altered. 


THE  PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE. 

By  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D. 


April  1-7.— The  Sunward  Side  of 
Habit.— Rev.  xxil.  11. 

The  Revised  Version  more  perfectly 
brings  out  the  peculiar  meaning,  *'  He 
that  is  righteous,  let  him  do  righteous- 
ness still ;  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be 
made  holy  still." 

One  of  our  quaint  earlier  English 
poets  sings : 

**  We  are  bat  fsrmera  of  oanelres,  jet  maj 
If  we  can  stock  ourMlrea  and  thrive,  nplay 
Mnch  good  treamire  for  the  great  rent-day.** 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  mighty 
forces  working  for  you  instead  of 
against  you,  so  enabling  you  "  to  uplay 
much  good  treasure  for  the  great  rent- 
day.*'  Mr.  Emerson  puts  the  matter 
well :  "  The  water  drowns  ship  and 
sailor  like  a  grain  of  dust ;  but  trim 
your  bark,  and  the  wave  which  drown- 
ed it  will  be  cloven  by  it,  and  carry  it 
like  its  own  foam,  a  plume  and  a  pow- 
er.*' 

But  there  are  certain  vast  moral  forces 


at  work  within  every  one  of  tis,  which 
make  life  If  they  be  working  for  us ; 
which  make  death  if  they  work  against 
us. 

Habit  is  such  a  moral  force. 

Think  of  the  laws  controlling  habit 
There  are  many  of  the  laws,  but  I  think 
a  philosophical  friend  of  mine  has  ad- 
mirably reduced  them  all  to  two  main 
laws: 

(a)  "  Habit  diminishes  feeling  and  in- 
creases activity*'— ^^.,  the  empire  of  a 
musician  over  an  instrument.  At  first 
all  sorts  of  feelings  against— dislike  of 
practice,  inability  to  deftly  use  the 
fingers,  etc.;  and  also  only  slow  and 
labored  activity  both  of  mind  and  body. 
But  when  the  empire  has  been  estab- 
lished, all  these  hindering  feelings  have 
been  overcome,  and  activity  has  become 
so  easy  as  to  be  almost  spontaneous. 

(b)  "Habit  tends  to  become  perma- 
nent and  to  exclude  the  formation  of 
other  habits.*'  Certainly  the  simple 
statement  of  this  law  makes  it  evident. 
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See,  then,  what  a  boon  it  ia  if  a  man 
get  UaIs  force  of  habit  working  in  him 
and  for  him,  on  the  side  of  righteous- 
ness and  nobleness  I    E.g, : 

ifl)  Habit  of  pure  thinldng  and  feel- 
ing. 

iP)  Habit  of  prayer. 

{c)  Habit  of  Biblereadhig. 

(d)  Habit  of  church-going. 

(«)  Habit  of  a  scrupulous  integrity. 

(/)  Habit  of  steadily  seeking  to  please 
and  test  things  by  the  Lord  Christ. 

ig)  Habit  of  testimony  for  Jesus. 

Some  people  sometimes  get  troubled 
because  their  religious  life  has  settled 
into  the  groove  of  habit.  It  should  be 
a  cause  of  most  joyful  thanksgiving 
rather.  Thus  one  gets  the  force  of 
habit  on  his  side.  This  Is  the  sunward 
side  of  habit. 

**  Slowly  fkshioDed,  link  by  link. 

Slowly  waxing  strong. 
Till  the  spirit  never  Mhrink, 
Save  from  tonch  of  wrong.** 

'*  Holy  habiU  are  thy  wealth, 
Golden,  pleasant  chains,— 
Passing  earth*s  prime  blesstng—health. 
Endless,  priceless  gains.'* 

*'  Holy  habits  are  thy  Joy, 
Wisdom*s  pleasant  ways, 
Yielding  good  without  alloy. 
Lengthening,  too,  thy  days.** 

But  if  you  are  bound  by  evil  habits, 
and  so  have  this  great  force  working 
against  you  instead  of  for  you,  break 
at  once  their  force  by  one  grar^  vo- 
lition for  Christ,  and  He  will  impart 
power.  The  legend  on  the  banner  of 
John  Hampden's  regiment  in  the  battle 
of  Englishmen's  rights  against  a  law- 
breaking  Stuart  dynasty,  tells  the  way 
into  the  breaking  of  bad  habits  and  into 
the  possession  of  habits'  sunward  side. 
On  one  side  the  bannw  was  written, 
"  God  with  us ;"  on  the  other  side, 
"  Vestigia  nuUa  retrorsum*'— no  steps 
backward. 


April  a-14.  —  Some  Thoughts  op 
GoD.-l  Tim.  i.  17. 

The  Revised  Version  is  much  more 
accurate,  "  Now  unto  the  King  eternal, 
incorruptible,  invisible,  the  only  God, 


be  honor  and  glory  forever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

This  is  the  first  thought  of  God  Paul's 
praises  discloses— God  is  eternal.  And 
yet  this  word  eternal  here  does  not 
mean  precisely  what  eternal  means  in 
other  places  in  the  Scripture  where 
the  word  is  used  to  express  an  attribute 
of  God.  By  the  eternity  of  God  is 
meant,  usually,  that  God's  nature  is 
without  beginning  and  without  end ; 
that  with  God  there  is  no  succession  of 
time— God  sees  all  things  at  once,  as  in 
an  eternal  now,  and  not  in  succession, 
as  we  finite  creatures  must,  now  this 
thing  and  then  that  thing. 

But  the  meaning  of  eternal  in  our 
Scripture  means  rather,  "  the  King  of 
the  Age$,**  As  another  has  well  told 
the  meaning,  **  God  is  presented  to  our 
view  as  supreme  Lord  and  Director  of 
the  successive  cycles  or  stages  of  devel- 
opment through  which  this  world  or  the 
creation  at  large  was  destined  to  pass,  the 
sovereign  Epoch-Maker,  who  arranges 
everything  pertaining  to  them  before- 
hand, according  to  the  counsel  of  His 
own  will,  and  controls  whatever  takes 
place,  so  as  to  subordinate  it  to  His  de- 
sign." Such  is  the  splendid  and  heart- 
cheering  conception  of  God  in  our  Scrip- 
ture as  eternal— the  King  of  the  Ages. 
And  as  you  turn  over  the  pages  of  his- 
tory and  behold  facts  and  crises  and 
vast  tidal  human  movements,  taking 
their  appropriate  places  and  conducing 
to  some  evident  and  uplifting  result  for 
humanity,  how  irresistible  the  feeling 
that  the  hand  of  the  King  of  the  Ages 
is  really  on  the  helm  of  the  ages.  It  is 
our  own  historian,  Mr.  Bancroft,  who 
says  :  ''  It  is  when  the  hour  of  conflict 
is  over  that  history  comes  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  strife,  and  is  ready 
to  exclaim,  '  Lo,  €h)d  is  here,  and  we 
knew  it  not.'" 

**  That  God,  which  erer  lives  and  loves, 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 
And  one  far-off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.'* 

But  a  second  thought  of  €k>d,  dis- 
closed by  this  praise  of  Paul,  is  that 
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(}od  is  incorruptible,  God  is  beyond 
the  empire  of  decay.  Man  passes,  but 
God  stays. 

But  a  third  thought  of  God,  disclosed 
by  this  praise  of  Paul,  is  that  God  is 
invuiUe,  But  do  not  think  that  though 
God  is  inv^isible  He  is  iDactivc.  As  a 
devout  scientist  says :  ^  I  glory  in  be- 
lieving that  all  these  forces  are  mani- 
festations of  the  conscious,  present, 
working  will  of  the  God,  in  whom  I 
live  and  move  and  have  my  being. 
P-o-r^-e  spells  will." 

A  fourth  thought  of  God,  disclosed 
in  this  praise  of  Paul,  is  that  He  is  the 
only  God. 

And  so  surely  to  Him  we  should  Tun- 
det  *' honor**  fijA'*  glory r 

(a)  Let  us  render  Him  honor  and  glory 
by  giving  Him  praUe,  Let  us  remem- 
ber how  God  has  told  us,  **  Whoso  ofifer- 
eth  praise  glorifieth  Me." 

ip)  Let  us  render  Him  honor  and  glory 
by  giving  Him  trust,  *'  Luther  was 
once  in  earnest  prayer  over  some  mat- 
ter of  great  moment,  desiring  to  know 
the  mind  of  God  in  it ;  and  it  seemed 
as  though  he  heard  God  say  to  him,  '  I 
am  not  to  be  traced.'  And  some  one 
commenting  on  this  adds,  'If  God  is 
not  to  be  traced,  He  is  to  be  trusted.'  " 

{c)  Let  us  render  Him  honor  and  glory 
by  being  toward  God  patient.  Bengel 
says :  *'  As  to  a  rich  man  a  thousand 
pounds  are  as  a  penny,  so  to  God  a 
thousand  years  are  as  a  day." 

((2)  Let  us  render  Him  honor  and  glory 
by  cherishing  large  tJumghts  of  Ood,  Bo 
great  a  God  cannot  do  mean  and  petty 
things  toward  you. 

{e)  Let  us  render  Him  honor  and  glory 
by  seeing  that  we  do  tJve  work  He  would 
have  us  do  (John  vl.  29). 

And  what  a  wonderful  and  blessed 
thing  it  is  that  this  great  God  conde- 
scends to  us  in  Jesus  Christ.  '*  The  ap- 
parent Christ  reveals  the  unapparent 
God." 


April  15-21.— The  Tongue.— Matt, 
xil.  87. 
The  tongue,  as  one  of  the  principal 


iustrumeots  of  speech,   has   come   to 
stand  for  speech,  for  words. 

Have  you  thought  of  the  wonder  of 
a  wonl  ?  Says  Milton,  **  His  words, 
like  so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors, 
trip  about  him  at  command."  The 
soul  tills  itself  by  a  woid.  What  a 
gift—tins  gift  of  the  tongue — this  pow- 
er of  words  I 

Consider  some  of  the  sorts  of  words 
the  tongue  speaks. 

(a)  Sometimes  some  tongues  speak 
profane  words.  Singular,  the  grip  of 
this  habit  of  profanity,  jyien  do  get  po 
that  they  swear  unconsciously.  You 
may  say  such  men  did  not  intend  pro- 
fanity, they  were  so  in  the  habit  of  it. 
That  is  the  terror  of  it,  that  men  should 
allow  themselves  to  so  get  under  the 
sway  of  profanity  as  not  to  know  they 
are  profane ! 

And  there  is  a  profanity  which,  while 
it  may  not  take  the  form  of  oaths,  does 
take  the  form  of  a  cureless  Jesting  a)K>ut 
sacred  things.  Says  Goethe,  "That 
thing  by  which  a  man  becomes  truly 
manly  is  reverence." 

{b)  Sometimes  some  tongues  speak 
impure  worda  They  damage  the  one 
speaking  them  and  those  hearing  them. 
Never  speak  a  word  you  would  not 
have  your  mother,  your  wife,  your  sis- 
ter hear. 

{e)  Sometimes  our  tongues  speak  cut- 
ting words.  In  his  drama  of  "  Titus 
Andronicus,"  Shakespeare  makes  Titus 
say  of  some  words  another  is  speaking 
to  him,  '*  These  words  are  razors  to  my 
wounded  heart." 

(d)  Sometimes  our  tongues  speak  slan- 
derous words.  "  There  is  a  machine  in 
the  museum  at  Venice,  by  which  some 
forgotten  Italian  tyrant  used  to  shoot 
poisoned  needles  at  the  objects  of  his 
hatred."  Our  tongues  are  sometimes 
such  machines. 

**  Finding  low  motive  unto  noble  deedt. 
Fixing  all  doubt  npon  the  darker  side. 

{e)  Sometimes  our  tongues  speak  un- 
true words.  Truth  is  correspondence 
with  things.  Not  always  do  our  words 
hold  such  correspondence.  "  Excuse 
develops  into  subterfuge ;  subterfuge 
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degeneiates  iato  equivocation  ;  equivo* 
cation  ends  in  lies." 

Consider  now  what  words  the  tongue 
speaks  remain 

(a)  In  their  effects  on  others. 

(b)  In  their  effects  on  ourselves. 
And  so»  in  a  most  real  sense,  the 

words  are  the  man. 

Therefore  on  our  words  shall  the 
judgment  pass. 

There  is  a  terrible  side  to  the  phono- 
graph— ^it  confronts  a  man  with  his 
words.  It  is  a  real  symbol  and  illus- 
tration of  the  judgment.  There  we 
shall  be  confronted  by  our  words. 

**  When  thou  comest  to  die  think  of 
the  passion  of  Christ/'  said  Michael 
Angelo.  How  the  fact  that  one  is  to 
have  judgment  passed  upon  the  words 
his  tongue  has  uttered  ought  to  press 
him  to  the  swift  acceptance  of  Christ's 
atonement  I  Who  of  us  does  not  need 
forgiveness  for  the  words  his  tongue 
has  said  ? 


April  22-28.  —  The  Gospel  of 
Globt.-I  Thn.  ii.  11. 

Read  the  context ;  verses  8-12. 

Gospel  means  glad  tidings ;  joyful 
news.  The  glorious  Gospel  of  our 
Scripture  is  more  literally  the  gospel 
of  glory.  Glory  means  a  shining  forth, 
a  burst  of  radiance,  as  when  the  sun 
breaks  forth  from  clouds.  And  the 
gospel  of  glory  is  the  gospel  of  glory 
because  it  is  the  joyful  news  of  Gkxl's 
light  and  love  and  forgiving  mercy 
breaking  through,  and  shedding  moral 
radiance  upon  man's  darkness,  and  sin, 
and  hurt,  and  various  sorrow. 

The  gospel  of  glory  of  the  blessed  Qod, 
The  blessed  God— that  is  even  a  quite 
startling  phra%.  It  means  literally  the 
happy  God. 

The  tendency  of  a  great  deal  of  our 
modern  speech  is  to  blurr  God,  to  cover 
Him  up  and  to  hide  Him  away,  and  to 
put  Him  out  of  relation  with  our  hu- 
man lives  by  vague  and  foggy  speech 
about  Him.  Here  is  a  cloudy  epithet 
for  God— **a  stream  of  tendency.'* 
Herbert  Spencer  talks   much  of   the 


"  Unknowable,"  "  the  inscrutable  pow* 
er  behind  the  phenomena  around  us. " 
Another  way  of  talking  about  God 
when  you  wish  to  be  very  philosophi- 
cal and  wise,  is  ttuit  God  is  the  "  im- 
passive and  UDthiukable  essence."  In 
startling  contrast  with  all  this  the  apos- 
tle designates  Him  as  the  happy  Qod, 
See  how  the  personality  of  God  comes 
out  in  this  epithet,  for  only  a  person  can 
be  happy.  St3e  how  the  notion  that 
God  is  a  kind  of  vast  impassiveness  is 
shattered ;  that  there  are  no  tides  of 
emotion  infinite  in  God,  that  somehow 
God  does  not  quiver  with  feeling,  that 
He  cannot  be  pleased.  Nay,  fathom- 
less and  infinite  oceans  of  peace  and  de- 
light are  constantly  welling  up  in  and 
fiowing  forth  from  God.  He  is  the 
blessed,  happy  God.  The  sea  of  glass 
before  His  throne  is  but  the  mirror  of 
the  un vexed  and  peaceful  happiness 
within  His  heart.  He  is  the  blissful 
God. 

Our  Scripture  suggests  certain  rea- 
sons why  Uiis  Gospel,  this  good  news 
from  the  blissful  €kxl  is  a  gospel  of 
glory. 

First  Because  this  Ck)spel  puts  a  9na/2 
in  right  relation  with  the  law  of  Qod. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  law 
is.  What  is  law?  Take  the  great 
Blackstone's  definition,  **  Law  is  a  rule 
of  action. ' '  Apply  that  definition  a  lit- 
tle. There  is  a  rule  of  action  in  the 
realm  material.  There  is  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion in  the  realm  mental.  Also  there  is 
a  rule  of  action  In  the  realm  morai. 
The  word  for  this  vast  moral  realm  is 
that  word  awful  and  infinitely  ponder- 
ous—cm^At  Confining  attention  to  the 
moral  law,  notice  one  use  of  it  the  apos- 
tle suggests.  The  moral  law,  or  rule 
of  action  for  moral  beings  is  for  pur- 
poses of  reetraint.  Tliis  is  the  law's 
thunderous  utterance  concerning  this 
or  that  sort  of  action  opposed  to  it,  thou 
shall  not/  And  in  thii^use  the  moral 
law  is  good  ;  its  purpose  is  to  restrain 
from  evil  (see  verses  8-10). 

But  this  is  not  the  best  and  highest 
use  of  the  law.  Thus  one  is  in  the  re- 
lation of  slavery  to  it.    There  is  a  high- 
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er  far  and  nobler  use  of  the  moral  law 
suggeated  by  the  apoatle,  **  For  the  law 
is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man." 
There  is  a  relation  to  the  moral  law  of 
Uning  and  hearty  $ubmiuian  to  it,  so 
that  the  law  takes  up  its  throne  toiihin 
the  man  and  becomes  an  inner  force 
and  impulse,  prompting  to  spontaneous 
action  conformable  to  itself;  so  that 
the  man  himself  becomes  the  embodied 
law,  and  does  easily  the  right  because 
he  pleases  to  do  the  right. 

Now  in  this  sense,  in  this  highest 
sense  and  holiest,  the  law  is  not  made 
for  a  righteous— that  is  to  say,  for  a 
justified,  a  Christian  man,  because  he 
has  come  so  sweetly  and  spontaneously 
under  its  empire  that  he  lovingly  pleases 
to  do  what  the  law  commands. 

And  the  gospel  of  glory  of  the  bliss- 
ful God  is  such  gospel  beoiuse  it  brings 
justification  to  a  man,  and  thus  brings 
him  into  the  most  right,  the  highest  and 
holiest  relation  to  the  moral  law.  For 
Christ  comes,  and  by  His  atonement  for- 
gives, and  so  frees  from  penalty ;  and 
by  His  Spirit  regenerates  and  puts  into 
a  man's  heart  a  new  love  for  the  law 
and  the  things  the  law  commands. 

(a)  Take  the  law  against  profanity. 
When  a  man  becomes  a  Christian  he  so 
loves  Gk>d  !ie  cannot  be  profane. 

(b)  Take  the  law  about  prayer.  Pray- 
er becomes  the  delight  of  the  Christian 
soul. 

(e)  Take  the  law  about  the  study  of 
Qod's  Word.  The  real  Christian  is  not 
driven  to  study  it,  lie  loves  to  study  it, 
etc. 

The  man  is  in  a  new  relation  to  the 
law  altogether.  He  is  under  it  and  at 
the  same  time  he  is  over  it.  He  has 
come  into  a  delightful  state  of  moral 
freedom  toward  it.  He  has  been  for- 
given his  offences  against  it.  A  love 
for  the  law  has  been  put  into  him.  Ah, 
when  a  man  gets  even  dimly  conscious 
of  such  a  relation  to  the  moral  law  as 
this,  through  Ood's  Gk)spel,  that  Gos- 
pel is  verily  the  gospel  of  glory  for  him. 

Second.  One  other  reason  why  the 
gospel  of  glory  of  the  happy,  blissful 
God  is  a  gospel  of  glory— because  the 


bliii  of  Ood  etreams  through  it  upon  the 
man  accepting  it  Why  is  God  happy 
—blissful?  Because  God  is  the  Right : 
and  through  this  Gospel  the  man  gets 
right,  and  so  even  a  little  hint,  at  least 
of  the  bliss  of  God  is  his. 

Notice  now,  something  our  Scripture 
tells  us  about  this  gospel  of  glory — it  is 
a  trust, 

(a)  A  trust  to  be  by  yourself  accepted. 

{b)  A  trust  for  your  dissemination. 


Apbil  29, 80  ;  Mat  1-5.— Thb  Good 
OF  NOT  Getting.— Phil.  iv.  19. 

Notice,  first,  the  distinction  between 
a  want  and  a  need.  A  want  is  that 
which  we  desire  for  any  reason ;  a  need 
is  that  without  which  it  is  impossible 
that  we  get  on.  The  gratification  of 
the  want  is  not  an  indispensable  neces- 
sity ;  nay,  sometimes.  In  our  ignorance 
and  narrow  vision  and  childish  passion- 
ateness,  to  meet  our  want  with  answer 
might  do  us  utmost  injury  ;  but  a  need 
is  that  which  must  somehow  find  its 
filling.  I  may  want  cake.  I  need 
bread. 

Notice,  second,  the  test  by  which 
wants  and  needs  are  divinely  discrimi- 
nated. "  But  my  God  shall  supply  all 
your  need  according  to  Hie  riches  in 
glory, "  (See  2  Cor.  xi.  24, 28 ;  iv.  16-18 ) 

God*s  riches  in  glory  means  our  ulti- 
mate and  shining  salvation.  Now,  the 
Divine  test  by  which  discrimination  is 
made  between  a  want  and  a  need  is, 
that  riches  In  glory,  many  things  we 
want  which  would  hinder  us  from  that. 
Every  need  through  the  filling  of  which 
we  shall  be  fitted  for  that  transcendent 
issue  shall  be  supplied^ 

Notice,  third,  in  the  light  of  these 
things  the  sometimes  certain  good  of  not 
getting. 

(a)  Do  not  allow  yourself  in  wrong 
thoughts  of  God.  I  have  known  Chris- 
tians who  seemed  to  think  that  what- 
ever they  specially  delighted  in  God 
grudged  them.  Nothing  can  be  more 
false.  God  wishes  us  richly  to  enjoy. 
God  would  only  hinder  you  from  what 
would  harm,  from  what  would  prevent 
the  transcendent  destiny  He  intends  for 
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you.  And  so,  when  you  are  baffled 
from  this  and  that,  think  lo\ring]y  of 
God,  and  be  sure  there  is  often  highest 
good  in  not  getting. 

(6)  See  the  reason  of  denied  prayers. 
Tet  a  denied  prayer  is  an  answered  one. 
Denial  is  answer.  And  denial  is  never 
made  to  need  ;  only  to  want,  when  the 


answering  of  the  want  would  harm  and 
hurt. 

(c)  Amid  our  necessary  disappoint- 
ments, amid  our  frequent  mistaklngs  of 
wants  for  needs,  the  comfort  and  solace 
for  us  Is  Je$u9  Christ.  **  But  my  Gk>d 
shall  supply  all  your  need  according  to 
Ills  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus,'* 


EXEGETICAL  AND  EXPOSITORY  SECTION, 


Kotos  on  Eph.  U.  10, 

Bt  Rev.  James  E.  W.  Cook,  New 

London,  O. 

JPbr  we  are  His  workmanship. 

In  the  context  the  apostle  to  the 
Gkntiles  speaks  of  the  former  condition 
of  the  Ephesian  converts  to  Christian- 
ity, in  contrast  with  their  present  con- 
dition as  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.     ^ 

The  picture  he  portrays  loses  none  of 
its  vivid  efiPects  of  light  and  shade, 
whether*  we  believe  that  this  epistle 
was  a  circular  letter  to  the  churches, 
an  apostolic  encyclical,  with  the  address 
left  out,  or  that  it  was  directed  toEphe- 
sus  in  particular.  MHiat  the  apostle 
says  equally  applies  to  the  converts  of 
the  city,  country,  and  to  the  converts 
in  other  cities.  He  says  their  past, 
when  they  worshipped  the  great  Diana, 
was  dark  and  dreary  in  spite  of  all  the 
gilded  glory  of  a  popular  and  powerful 
mythology ;  but  their  present  position 
in  Christ  Jesus  is  one  of  hope  and  prom- 
ise. 

He  assures  them  that  they  "are 
saved"  through  **  faith,"  not  by  the 
ritual  of  a  dominant  priesthood,  nor  by 
the  ceremonial  observances  and  frequent 
sacrificial  offerings  of  a  superstitious 
people,  but  through  "  faith ;"  and 
that,  through  the  Eternal  God,  **  rich 
in  mercy,"  whose  "great  love"  and 
"the  exceeding  riches"  of  whose 
**  grace"  prompted  the  gift  of  His  Son. 

"We"  (i.tf.,  all  believers,  whether 
Jews  or  €kn tiles)  **  are  His  workman- 
ship ;"  and  "  good  works"  are  the  nat- 


ural outflow  of  this  new  creation  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  the  result  of  our  salva- 
tion, not  its  cause  ;  the  object  God  had 
in  view  when  He  **  quickened"  us ; 
the  appointed  path,  "  afore  prepared," 
by  Him,  in  which  we  are  to  walk  as 
the  followers  of  our  risen  Lord. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here,  within 
the  limits  of  this  short  paper,  to  enter 
more  fully  into  the  teaching  of  the  con- 
text. The  readers  of  The  Hokilbtic 
Review  have  only  to  turn  to  the  earlier 
numbers  of  this  year's  issue  to  find  er- 
udite and  interesting  information  on 
this  cliapter.* 

But  I  would  call  attention  simply  to 
the  figure  contained  in  that  word 
"  workmanship"— ffo/^/w— which  If  not 
concealed  from  the  Greek  student,  is  at 
least  unobserved  by  the  English  reader. 

Perhaps,  too,  it  has  not  been  empha- 
sized more  generally  because  it  lies  in 
the  shadow  of  that  more  fully  devel- 
oped analogy  of  the  spiritual  temple  at 
the  close  of  the  chapter. 

Bengel  says,  **  This  word  rarely  oc- 
curs in  this  sense,  and  Its  force  is  in- 
creased by  the  Krur&hne^,  created.  *  *  In- 
deed, the  phrase  In  which  it  occurs  is 
remarkably  emphatic.  This  is  seen  in 
the  expressed  antithesis  between  *^we** 
and  **  His;**  "  workmanship**  and  "  cre- 
ated;** while,  as  Winer  points  out, 
**  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun 

*  Thi  HoiOLBTio  Rimw :  Jaotiary  and  Feb- 
ruary, **  Exegetical  Notes  on  Eph.  II.  1-7.'*  By 
the  Ber.  A.  Welch,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  HAd.  : 
March  and  April,  **  The  Church  of  Mankind/* 
an  exegetical  stady  of  Eph.  li.  1X^92.  By  Georgo 
Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 
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is  detignedly  put  before  the  substantiyo" 
for  the  Bake  of  emphasis :  avrov  ydp 
iofuv  troitjfia  being  mucli  more  forceful 
thaa  ecftev  yap  iroirffM  dvrov  would  have 
been. 

nobffia  was  first  used  by  Herodotus, 
but  he  limited  the  word  to  worlu  in 
metal  only.  That  is  its  first  meaning, 
a  tDork,  piece  of  teorkmanship,  anything 
made  or  done.  The  second  and  spedal 
meaning  of  noUifia  is  a  poetical  work,  or 
poem;  and  was  so  used  hy  Plato, 
Lysias,  and  others.  The  word  tot  poet, 
used  by  Paul  in  Acts  xvii.  28,  is  a  kin- 
dred wonl — TToi^ijc  C  M  certain  even 
of  your  own  poets  have  said") — that 
also  occurs  first  in  Herodotus.  A  poet 
was  called  aoiSd^  (singer,  minstrel)  until 
after  the  time  of  Pindar,  when  distinc- 
'  tions  began  to  be  made  between  music 
and  strict  poetry ;  for  melody  and 
words,  music  and  song,  were  wedded 
hi  the  beginning. 

In  Rom.  i.  20  wo  have  another  form 
of  the  same  root  word— roZf  nmijfiaai — 
"  For  the  invisible  things  of  Him  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  perceived  through  the  thinge 
that  are  made.** 

iToi/iaii  is  also  frequently  found  in 
classic  Greek  in  the  sense  of  the  poetic 
faculty  or  art. 

All  these  words  come  from  the  verb 
noieti,  which  means  to  make,  create, 
produce,  to  do,  etc.,  with  the  special 
meaning  also  of  making  poetry ;  and 
this  was  preserved  in  the  old  English 
word  maker,  which  was  applied  to  tho 
writer  of  verse. 

The  relation  of  iroirffui,  therefore,  to 
our  English  words  poem,  poetry,  poesy, 
and  poet,  with  their  cognate  terms,  is 
easily  seen  ;  although  this  is  the  only 
place  in  which  the  word  occurs  in 
Scripture.  Jamieson,  Fausset,  and 
Brown,  in  their  commentary,  render 
the  word  *'  workmanship"  lit,  **  a  thing 
of  Hie  making,**  A  poem  is  nothing 
if  not  a  creation  ;  and  the  ancients  con- 
ceived of  creation  in  that  sense.  But, 
it  seems  to  me,  we  should  be  within  the 
limits  of  correct  translation  in  accept- 
ing the  special  meaning  of  the  word. 


and  the  verse  would  have  for  most 
minds  even  more  force  and  beacty  if 
we  translated  the  phrase  "  for  we  are 
Hl8|>0«m.'* 

Ood  ii  the  great  Poet  of  the  Univer^t. 
Plato  and  the  ancient  philosophers 
knew  that.  He  "uttered  the  planets 
in  His  energy,  and  they  went  singing 
around  Him,  perfect."  The  harmony, 
the  music  of  the  spheres,  was  more 
than  a  mere  idea.  A  truth  lay  beneath 
the  philosophy.  David  realized  it  when 
he  sang,  **  The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  Gk)d."  The  old  Greeks  had  a 
glimpse  of  it  far  back  in  the  hoary  pofit, 
when  was  bom  the  fable  of  Orpheus*6 
lute  leading  mountain  and  grove  in 
stately  and  measured  dance. 

God  gives  a  rhythm  to  the  ocean- 
waves  as  they  beat  and  break  on  the 
sandy  beach.  He  gives  to  the  running 
brook  a  pulsation  in  its  fiow.  Rhyme 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  nature.  In  the 
flap  of  the  swallow's  wing,  in  the  sinu- 
ous course  of  the  garden  worm,  in  the 
swaying  trees  of  the  forest,  in  our  rising 
and  falling  lungs  as  we  breathe,  in  our 
pulsating  blood,  even  in  our  walk,  may 
be  traced  the  subtle  law  of  movement 
—the  rhythm  of  motion.  Gk>d  has  not 
only  made  **  everything  beautiful  in  its 
time ;"  He  has  made  everything  rhyth- 
mical too.  He  is  net  only  "  not  a  God 
of  confusion,  but  of  peace  ;'*  He  is  the 
God  of  poetry  also.  The  stars  across 
the  evening  sky  spell  His  name ;  the 
flowers  that  deck  the  meadows  are  His 
autograph ;  and  all  His  works  praise 
Him  from  the  very  spirit  of  poetry  He 
has  infused  into  them. 

**  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  poUnes  of  bright  gold  ; 
There's  not  the  BmalJest  orb  which  thoa  be- 

hold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  ainga, 
Still  qairing  to  the  joong  ey'd  cherabins  ; 
Bach  harmony  la  in  immortal  eoola  ; 
Bat,  whilst  this  mnddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it*** 

A  redeemed  man  is  Qod*$  greateti 
poem.     He  is  not  merely  a  piece  of 

•  Shakespeare,  *'  Merchant  of  Yenloe/*  Act  &» 
sc.  1. 
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work  from  His  haad — a  vessel  moulded 
by  the  Divine  Potter  from  base  clay — 
a  thing  made  by  an  Infinite  Artisan. 
More  than  mere  manual  labor  is  be- 
stowed on  him ;  he  is  the  recipient  of 
mental  labor,  and  of  mental  labor  in- 
cited by  love.  He  is  not  merely  God's 
•*  iDorkmatiship/*  but  a  work  of  beauty, 
a  poem ;  a  work  of  His  i^enius,  the 
child  of  His  thought  and  feeling  and 
love.  Ood  has  put  into  him  something 
of  His  own  mental  and  psychical  life. 
He  has  bestowed  on  him  His  best— the 
best  form  for  the  purposes  of  Hh  plan, 
and  tlie  best  graces  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. How  this  truth  softens  the 
thought  of  our  relationship  to  our  Au- 
thor, and  makes  it  instinct  with  grate- 
ful life  !  And  does  it  not  invest  with  a 
uew  meaning  a  hundred  passages  from 
tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  "  Bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul  ;**  "  Come  before 
His  presence  with  singing  ;"  "  And  I 
will  praise  Thy  name  forever  and 
ever  ;*'  **  In  everything  give  thanks  ;" 
"  And  the  voices  which  I  heard  was  as 


the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their 
harps  ;  and  they  sing  as  it  were  a  new 
song  before  the  throne." 

God  is  the  Poet  of  the  Universe  : 
man  is  His  greatest  poem,  when  through 
Christ  Jesus  he  has  been  quickened  and 
filled  with  God's  spirit,  and  restored  to 
the  Divine  likeness ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, toj,  his  praise  is  most  acceptable 
to  the  Author  of  Praise.  '*  All  Thy 
works  praise  Thee,  O  Lord  ;  and  Thy 
saints  shall  blesB  Thee." 

Tlie  u»e»  of  such  a  human  poem  are 
threefold: 

(a)  He  adds  to  the  Divine  glory  by 
increasing  and  extending  the  knowledge 
of  Hii  beauty  and  goodness. 

ip)  He  contributes  to  the  sum  of  his 
own  happiness,  and  to  the  stock  of  the 
world's  pleasure. 

(y)  He  awakens  love  of  the  Poet  in 
those  who  read  him. 

Our  life  should  be  a  psalm ;  our 
every-day  deeds  a  psean  of  praise  to  the 
Divine  Poet  in  whose  image  and  imag- 
ination we  have  been  formed  anew. 


SOCIOLOGY    AND    COMPARATIVE    RELIGION. 


Hohammedanism  in  Afrioiu 

ITS  MI88IONART  CHARACTBB. 

By  Anbon  p.  Atterbubt,  D.D.,  New 

YOBK  CiTT. 

MoHAMMBDANiBM  is  onc  of  the  great 
missionary  religions  of  the  world, 
though  its  motives  and  methods  are 
largely  low.  Its  career  throughout  has 
been  one  of  proselytism  through  con- 
quest. In  this  it  contrasts  markedly 
with  Christianity,  for  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  made  a  career  rather 
of  conquest  through  proselytism ;  but 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  are 
the  two  great  missionary  religions  of 
the  world.  Buddhism  for  a  while  went 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  but 
its  missionary  spirit  has  largely  exhaust- 
ed itself  and  is  not  an  essential  charac- 
teristic of  the  religion.    It  has  been 


well  remarked,  "  When  a  religion  loses 
its  missionary  spirit,  it  dies."  It  is 
still  more  true  of  a  religion  without 
the  missionary  spirit—it  cannot  have 
extent  and  permanency.  It  is  because 
Mohammedanism  is  so  essentially  a 
missionary  religion  that  it  has  so  mag- 
nificently conquered  ;  and  it  is  because 
that  missionary  spirit  has  been  revived, 
and  is  fervent  in  Africa  during  this  cen- 
tury that  we  have  to  meet  the  great 
problems  contained  in  our  subject.  In 
Africa,  during  this  century,  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  outbreaks  of  mis- 
sionary zeal  that  human  history  pre- 
sents— ^but  on  the  part  of  Mohammedan- 
ism rather  than  Christianity. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Islam  which  necessitate  this 
missionary  effort  and  make  success 
comparatively  easy.  Thus  it  is  in- 
grained in  the  very  constitution  of  the 
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true  belieyer  that  he  is  to  go  out  to  the 
iafidel,  not  to  wait  for  the  infidel  to 
come  to  him.  The  claima  of  Moham- 
med were  emphatic ;  his  follower  was 
under  obhgation  to  force  them  upon 
the  world  around,  and  the  infidel  was 
under  obligation  to  recognize  and  be- 
lieve. If  the  unbeliever  should  refuse^ 
then  came  the  forced  choice,  "  Believe, 
pay  tribute,  or  die."  As  with  resist- 
less enthusiasm  the  early  followers  of 
the  prophet  swept  like  "  the  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darlLuess,  and  the  de- 
struction that  wasteth  at  noon-day" 
over  the  world,  as  they  held  the. drawn 
scimeter  over  the  necks  of  prostrate  na- 
tions, we  can  hardly  wonder  that  large 
masses  of  men  accepted  the  first  of 
these  possibilities,  and  consented  to  be- 
lieve. There  was  a  business  shrewd- 
ness, amounting  almost  to  genius,  in 
the  proposal  of  the  second  of  these 
choices,  pay  tribute ;  for,  after  all  that 
may  be  said,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  with  mankind  religious  principle 
is  more  precious  than  gold  ;  and  many 
there  were  of  those  times,  as  of  these 
times,  who  would  pay  tribute  rather 
than  believe  or  die. 

Thus  the  Mohammedan  went  forth  ; 
but  we  must  notice  what  an  astonish- 
ingly simple  creed  he  presented  for  be- 
lief. Simply  say,  ''  There  is  but  one 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  His  prophet,"  . 
simply  perform  a  few  necessary  acts, 
and  you  are  a  Mohammedan,  safe  here 
and  hereafter.  That  this  statement  is 
not  exaggerated  is  amply  proved  on 
every  side.  Mr.  Ricluuxlson  in  his 
travels  through  the  most  fanatical  Mos- 
lem tribes  of  the  Desert  was  constantly 
enjoined  to  confess  himself  as  of  Islam 
simply  by  the  recognition  of  Moham- 
med as  the  prophet  of  (jk)d.  Security 
was  assured  to  him  if  he  would  do  this. 
Some  few  other  travellers,  notably 
Caille,  purchased  security  at  the  price 
of  this  profanation.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
fess with  the  lips  that  Mohammed  is  the 
prophet  of  God,  it  is  hard  to  pay  trib- 
ute, it  is  bitterness  extreme,  even  for  a 
negro,  to  die ;  can  we  wonder  at  the 
choice  often  made  ? 


One  other  consideration  explains  the 
ease  with  which  Islam  has  proselytised, 
especialiy  in  Africa—the  recognition  of 
equal  manhood  in  all  believers,  which 
Mohammed  earnestly  impressed  upon 
his  followers.  Apparently  there  is  no 
religion,  Christianity  not  excepted, 
which  gives  such  practical  illustration 
of  the  essential  equality  of  all  fellow- 
believers,  whether  white  of  black,  bond 
or  free.  Theoretically  Christianity  pre- 
sents even  a  higher  basis  of  equality, 
in  that  all  true  believers  are  sons  of 
God  ;  and  in  time  the  essential  equality 
of  all  Christians  will  be  recognized  by 
Christianity.  But  as  things  are  at 
present,  undoubtedly  Mohammedanism, 
wherever  its  early  enthusiasm  still  has 
sway,  more  completely  obliterates  false 
distinctions  between  man  and  man  and 
uncovers  the  essential  equality  of  be- 
lievers. This  principle  is  of  especial 
avail  in  connection  with  the  advance  of 
Islam  in  Africa ;  but  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Dark  Continent  seem  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  the  impression  made 
by  a  stronger  man  or  nation  upon  them- 
selves. The  white  man  is  readily  rec- 
ognized as  superior,  at  least  throughout 
a  large  part  of  Africa.  The  Arab  with 
his  rifle,  his  fighting  slaves,  his  cruelty, 
is  feared  by  the  natives  as  one  above 
themselves.  Now  when  the  superior 
being  receives  the  native  into  something 
like  equality,  simply  on  the  basis  of 
Mohammedan  belief,  it  makes  the  pa- 
gan more  strongly  in  favor  of  that  re- 
ligiiHi.  Mohammedanism  tends  to  break 
down  tribal  and  caste  distinctions.  It 
imbues  the  negro  believer  with  a  sense 
of  dignity.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
''  the  negro  who  accepts  Mohammedan- 
ism acquires  at  once  a  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature."  Once  a  be- 
liever, there  is  nothing  in  his  color  or 
race  to  debar  him  from  the  highest  priv- 
ileges, social  or  political,  to  which  any 
other  Moslem  can  attain.  Said  Moham- 
med to  his  followers,  "  I  admonish  you 
to  fear  God  and  yield  obedience  to  my 
successor,  although  he  may  be  a  black 
slave." 

Here  is  a  combination  of  mighty  in- 
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fluences  at  work  to  facilitate  the  con- 
▼eraion  of  Africa  to  Mohammedanism. 
The  impelling  need,  felt  by  the  true  be- 
liever, to  force  his  religion  upon  the 
infidel ;  the  simple  nature  of  the  creed 
presented ;  the  preference  of  manj  to 
believe  rather  than  to  pay  tribute  or  to 
die,  especially  when  belief  raises  one 
into  assured  equality ;  and  with  this 
potent  fact  in  addition,  that  the  tribe 
accepting  Islam  is  no  longer  subject  to 
slave-raids.  But  this  opens  before  us  a 
question  on  which  there  has  been  much 
misapprehension.  Thus  it  is  .said, 
"  The  slave  who  becomes  a  Mohamme- 
dan is  free."  On  the  contrary,  the  tes- 
timony throughout  Africa  is  that  surely 
there  are  slaves  that  are  Mohammedans, 
whether  or  not  converted  in  slavery ; 
and  apparently  Mohammedans  do  make 
actual  Mohammedans  slaves.  Mr. 
Richardson  in  Ms  travels  in  the  Desert 
'  speaks  of  the  slaves  in  the  town  of 
Ghadames  as  ''mostly  devout  if  not 
fanatic  Mussulmans. '  *  But  we  are  war- 
ranted in  asserting  that  there  is  at  least 
a  spirit  of  fraternity  throughout  Islam 
that  gives  it  tremendous  advantage  in 
Africa.  Mohammedanism  ''does  not 
abolish  slavery,  but  it  does  take  away 
its  sting,"  so  far  as  Mohammedans  are 
concerned.  "  Equality  of  all  men  be- 
fore God  was  a  principle  which  Mo- 
hammed everywhere  maintained ;  and 
which,  taking  as  it  did  all  caste  feeling 
from  slavery,  took  away  also  its  chief 
sin."  Certainly  Islam  rises  far  above 
that  narrow  prejudice  against  the  negro 
which  characterizes  too  largely  the 
white  Christians,  as  illustrated  by  Dr. 
E.  A.  Freeman's  statement,  "  The  law 
may  declare  the  negro  to  be  the  equal 
of  the  white  man,  but  it  cannot  make 
him  his  equal."  Or  in  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle's  assertion  that "  God  has  put 
a  whip  in  the  hand  of  every  white  man 
to  flog  the  negro."  On  the  contrary, 
Mohammedan  history  abounds  with  ex- 
amples of  distinguished  negroes.  Bil- 
lal,  a  slave,  a  black  man,  a  favorite  of 
Mohammed,  the  first  Muezzin  or  caller 
to  prayer,  was  once  addressed  by  the 
great  prophet  somewhat  in  this  way. 


"  What  shoes  were  those  you  wore  last 
night?  Yerily,  as  I  Journeyed  into 
Paradise  and  was  mounting  the  stairs 
of  God,  I  heard  your  footsteps  before 
me,  though  I  could  not  see." 

Into  three  phrases  we  may  condense 
the  description  and  explanation  of  Mo- 
hammedan missionary  advance  in  Afri- 
ca—indigenous agents,  simple  methods, 
intolerant  zeal. 

It  is  largely  through  native  agency 
that  Islam  has  been  propagated,  for  the 
Arabs  that  penetrate  the  interior, 
whether  for  good  or  ill,  may  now  be 
called  natives  of  the  country.  They 
are  recognized  by  the  negro  as  'Mn  it, 
if  not  fully  of  it. "  In  the  wide'  delu- 
siveness of  the  races  of  Africa  the  Arabs 
are  certainly  of  the  native  population. 
Even  the  invaders  of  Zanzibar,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  have  made  Africa  their  home 
and  have  identified  themselves,  though 
disastrously,  with  the  native  races. 
The  difference  between  the  white  man 
and  the  Arab,  in  native  estimation, 
shows  clearly  that  the  Arab  is  to  be 
counted  as  an  indigenous  agent. 

But  Mohammedanism  makes  use  of 
other  agents,  more  closely  allied  to  the 
negro,  in  securing  its  advance.  Let  us 
refer  again  to  the  Hausas  and  the  Fulahs 
as  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  agents 
in  the  great  advance  of  Mohammedan- 
ism throughout  Central  and  Western 
Soudan.  These  magnificent  tribes,  one 
purely  negro  and  the  other  mixed,  but 
now  essentially  native,  have  carried 
Mohammedanism  through  the  forests 
from  the  desert  to  the  ocean  in  one  di- 
rection, and  to  the  lakes  in  the  other. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  concern- 
ing the  great  University  of  Cairo  as  a 
training  school  for  native  agents  of  Mo- 
hammedanism in  Africa.  Dr.  Blyden 
quotes  the  following  description  of  this 
great  institution  at  Cairo,  the  educa- 
tional pride  and  glory  of  Islam  :  "  This 
university  is  nine  hundred  years  old" 
(older  than  Oxford),  "and  still  flour- 
ishes with  as  much  vigor  as  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Arabian  conquest 
There  I  saw  collected  ten  thousand  stu- 
dents.     As  one  expressed  it,  '  there 
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were  two  acres  of  turbans '  assembled 
in  a  Tast  enclosure,  with  no  floor  but  a 
parement  and  with  a  roof  over  it  sup- 
ported by  four  hundred  columns,  and 
at  the  foot  of  every  column  a  teacher 
surrounded  by  his  pupils.  These  stu- 
dents are  from  all  parts  of  Africa. 
MThen  their  studies  are  ended,  those 
who  are  to  be  missionaries  mount  their 
oamds,  and  Joining  a  cararan  cross  the 
desert,  are  lost  in  the  far  interior  of 
Africa."  On  the  other  hand,  take  the 
report  of  General  Haig,  sent  out  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  about  the 
year  1887.  He  makes  an  intelligent 
statement  to  the  effect  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  missionaries  being  sent  out 
from  the  college  to  spread  the  faith  any- 
where, and  did  not  beliere  that  there 
was  any  organization  for  Central  Afri- 
ca. According  to  his  statement,  the 
number  of  students  in  the  Ashar  varies 
according  to  political  events.  Just  be- 
fore a  great  conscription  the  number  is 
enlarged  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the 
enlistment.  Sometimes  the  number 
reaches  eight  thousand.  Weighing 
testimony,  taking  into  consideratiou  the 
statements  of  various  travellers  and 
writers,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  Dr.  BIyden's  assertions  concerning 
this  monumental  institution  in  Cairo 
are  greatly  exaggerated,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  missionary  work  of 
its  graduates  in  Africa.  A  careful 
study  of  available  facts  will,  we  are 
persuaded,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
Moliammedan  advance  is  not  due  to 
missionary  propaganda  such  as  wo  arc 
accustomed  to  think  of  in  connection 
with  Christian  work,  and  such  as  has 
been  attributed  on  a  large  scale  to  the 
Cairo  University.  Undoubtedly  many 
native  Africans  attend  tliat  school  of 
the  faith.  Certainly  Mohammedan  edu- 
cational effort,  as  we  shall  see,  is  made 
elsewhere  in  Africa.  There  seems  to 
be  clear  testimony  to  the  effect  that  Mo- 
hammedan teachers,  of  a  certain  sort, 
roam  through  the  land  ;  and  doubtless 
they  have  some  influence  as  mission- 
aries. But  the  indigenous  agency  on 
which  Mohammedanism  principally  de- 


pends is  the  power  of  the  native  Mo- 
hammedan state,  exerted  mightily  to 
conquer  and  thereby  convert^ 

Accepting,  however,  the  assertions 
that  individuals  go  forth  throughout 
many  of  the  pagan  tribes  and  regions 
of  Africa  teaching  Mohammedanism— 
though  largely  for  purposes  of  personal 
gain— it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  sim- 
ple methods  which  are  pursued  in  mak- 
ing tnis  advance.  Dr.  BIyden's  de- 
scription of  these  Mohammedan  mis- 
sionaries is  almost  pathetic.  ' '  In  going 
from  town  to  town,  and  village  to  vil- 
lage,  they  go  simply  as  the  bearen  of 
God's  truth.  They  take  their  mats  or 
their  skins,  and  their  manuscripts,  and 
are  followed  by  their  pupils,  who  in 
every  new  pagan  town  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  school  and  congregation.  These 
preachers  are  the  receivers,  not  the  dis- 
pensers of  charity."  "The  Arab  mis- 
sionaries whom  we  have  met  in  the  in- 
terior go  about  without '  purse  or  scrip.' 
and  disseminate  their  religion  by  quietl  s 
teaching  the  Koran.  The  native  mis- 
sionaries— Mandingocs  and  Fulahs — 
unite  with  the  propagation  of  their 
faith  active  trading.  Wherever  they 
go  they  produce  the  impression  that 
they  are  not  preachers  only,  but  trad- 
ers ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
are  not  traders  merely,  but  preachers. 
And,  in  this  way,  silently  and  almost 
unobtrusively,  they  are  causing  princes 
to  become  obedient  disciples  and  zeal- 
ous propagators  of  Islam.  Their  con- 
verts as  a  general  thing  become  Muslims 
from  choice  and  conviction,  and  bring 
all  the  manliness  of  their  former  condi- 
tion to  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
their  new  creed."  **  Local  institutions 
were  not  destroyed  when  Arab  influ- 
ences were  introduced.  They  only  as- 
sumed new  forms  and  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  new  tcacJiings.  In  all 
thriving  Mohammedan  commimities  in 
West  and  Central  Africa  it  may  be  no- 
ticed that  the  Arab  superstructure  has 
been  superimposed  on  a  permanent  in- 
digenous substructure,  so  that  what 
really  took  place,  when  the  Arab  met 
the  negro  in  his   own   home,  was  a 
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healthy  amalgamation  and  not  an  ab- 
sorption or  an  undue  repression." 
"  After  the  first  conquests  of  the  Mos- 
lems in  North  Africa,  their  religion  ad- 
vanced southward  into  the  continent, 
not  by  armies,  but  by  schools  and  books 
and  mosques,  by  trade  and  intermar- 
ria^.'*  And  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  as- 
serts concerning  Mohammedanism  in 
Africa  that  **  it  has  spread,  not  by  the 
sword,  but  by  earnest  and  simple-mind- 
ed Arab  missionaries." 

We  have  already  ventured  to  dissent 
from  som^  of  these  statements,  so  posi- 
tively made  concerning  Mohammedan- 
ism and  its  advance  in  Africa  ;  In  con- 
flict of  testimony  the  weightier  should 
prevail.  Bishop  Crowther  says.  "  The 
-  real  vocation  of  these  so-called  quiet 
apostles  of  the  Koran  is  that  of  f  Jtich 
peddlers ;"  and  in  view  of  many  exag- 
gerations of  statement  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  as  made  by  Dr. 
Biyden,  Canon  Taylor,  and  those  who 
reassert  their  conclusions,  we  can  only 
pay  that  the  authority  of  Bishop  Crow- 
ther is  to  be  trusted  in  any  contradic- 
tion. It  seems  evident  that  the  picture 
of  Mohammedan  missionaries  Just 
quoted  is  largely  poetic  imagination. 

After  making  all  due  allowance  we 
are  left  with  these  simple  facts,  that  in- 
digenous agents  have  been  at  work, 
particularly  throughout  Western  and 
Central  Soudan,  hardly  in  the  beautiful 
and  self-denying  way  described,  rather 
as  men  seeking  self  support  by  means 
more  or  less  honorable  ;  but  carrying 
with  them  as  they  go  hints  of  Moham- 
medanism and  the  Koran.  They  famil- 
iarize the  pagan  tribes  with  Islam. 
Doubtless  they  win  some  converts. 
When  compulsion  comes,  when  the 
dreadful  alternative  is  presented,  "  Mo- 
hammedanism or  slavery,"  the  choice 
is  made  the  more  easy.  Another  tribe 
ranges  itself  nominally,  and  perhaps 
acttially,  under  the  name  of  the  prophet 
ofOod. 

In  this  missionary  advance  the  sword 
and  preaching,  the  soldier  and  the  mis- 
sionary, the  State  and  the  individual 
supplement  each  other.    An  intolerant 


zeal  is  shown.  To  some  extent  it  is  true 
that  "in  Africa  is  the  most  fanatical 
and  proselyting  portion  of  the  Mussul- 
man worid,  in  its  negro  converts." 

Mr.  Richardson,  throughout  the  Sa- 
hara Desert,  not  only  saw  but  felt  the 
fierce  fanaticism  of  the  Mohammedan- 
ism of  that  region.  Said  a  Touarick  to 
him,  *'  Ton  are  a  Christian  ;  the  people 
of  Timbuctoo  will  kill  you  unless  you 
confess  Mohammed  to  be  the  prophet 
of  God."  "  To  have  said  a  word,  or 
even  to  have  breathed  a  syllable  of  dis- 
respect about  Mohammedanism  would 
have  exposed  me  to  have  been  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  Mohammedans.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  to  induce  the  Sahara 
Mohammedans  to  think  favorably  of 
Christianity."  Mr.  Anderson,  a  negro 
of  Liberia,  made  a  Journey  to  Musardu, 
the  capital  city  of  the  Western  Mandin- 
goes.  In  his  description  of  this  fine 
race  of  negroes,  hinting  at  their  mis- 
sionary activity,  he  says,  "  Their  zeal 
for  Islam  has  caused  the  name  of  Mo- 
hammed to  be  pronounced  in  this  part 
of  Africa,  where  it  otherwise  would 
never  have  been  mentioned." 

It  is  made  evident  by  a  consensus  of 
testimony  that  in  North  Africa  Mo- 
hammedanism is  furiously  fanatic,  ex- 
tending to  violent  hatred  of  all  who  are 
not  Mohammedans.  In  approaching 
Central  Africa  we  find  this  zeal  grad- 
ually less  intolerant,  though  burning 
fiercely  enough  to  make  the  Moham- 
medan tribes  and  rulers  desirous  of  im- 
pressing their  religion  upon  neighboring 
tribes.  Even  in  Central  Africa  the  Mo. 
hammedan  law  threatens  with  death 
both  *'the  proselytized  and  proselyti- 
zer  :"  but  this  seems  to  be  directed  dm- 
ply  against  renegades.  The  zeal  which 
animates  the  '*  earnest  and  simple-mind- 
ed missionaries  of  Mohammedanism"  is 
sufficiently  mixed  with  selfishness  to 
make  them  more  tolerant  than  the  furies 
of  early  Mohammedan  history,  and  than 
the  fanatics  of  the  desert  of  the  present 
day.  But,  wherever  it  goes,  there  are 
the  elements,  whether  or  not  there  is 
the  exhibition,  of  that  terrible  intoler- 
ance of  zeal,  which,  when  logically  de- 
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veloped,  points  the  sword  at  the  throat 
of  every  one  everywhere  who  ventures 
to  deny  that  Mohammed  is  the  great 
prophet  of  God. 

For  this  intolerance  is  an  essential 
element  in  Mohammedanism  ;  "  there 
is  no  precept  in  the  Koran  enjoining 
love  to  enemies."  The  following  is 
said  to  be  a  literal  translation  of  a  mis- 
sionary prayer  which  is  offered  every 
evening  in  the  great  University  at  Cairo, 
"  0  Lord  of  all  creatures,  O  Allah  1  de- 
stroy the  infidels  and  p<j]ytheists,  Thine 
enemies,  the  enemies  of  the  religion. 
O  Allah  1  make  their  children  orphans 
and  defile  their  abodes  1  Cause  their 
feet  tojBllp ;  give  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies, their  households  and  their  women. 


their  children  and  their  relations  by  mar- 
riage, their  brothers  and  their  friends, 
their  possessions  and  their  race,  their 
wealth  and  their  lands  as  booty  to  the 
Moslems.  O  Lord  of  all  creatures  1 
fight  Thou  against  them,  till  strife  be 
at  an  end,  and  the  religion  be  all  of  it 
God's.  Fight  Thou  against  them  until 
they  pay  tribute  by  right  of  subjection, 
and  they  be  reduced  low."  Intoler- 
ance ;  elemental  in  all  Mohammedan- 
ism, potential  in  the  Mohammedanism 
of  Africa,  considerably  modified  as  ex- 
hibited in  Central  Africa. 

8uch  is  the  zeal,  such  are  the  meth- 
ods, such  are  the  agents — all  of  which 
indicate  the  missionary  character  of 
Mohammedanism  in  Africa. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SECTION, 


How  to  Conduct  a  AeylTaL 

By  Rev.  Hbnrt  M.  Wharton.* 

[Rev.  Hekrt  M.  Wharton,  who 
has  been  prominently  connected  with 
the  great  revival  in  Brooklyn  during 
January,  is  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and 
is  forty -six  years  of  age.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry  at  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  was  ordained  in  1875,  his 
first  regular  pastorate  being  at  Luray, 
Va.  Later  he  became  pastor  of  the  Lee 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Baltimore. 
While  there  he  decided  to  engage  in 
evangelistic  work,  in  which  he  has  been 
very  successful.  In  connection  with 
his  revival  work  he  built  the  Brantly 
Tabernacle  in  Baltimore,  a  handsome 
stone'  structure  which  is  one  of  the  ar- 
chitectural features  of  the  city.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  he  has  travelled 
from  New  York  to  Florida  and  in  the 
West,  holding  revival  meetings,  and 
has  been  very  successful.] 

Revivals  come  from  God ;  and  the 
prayer  of  the  old  prophet,  **  O  Lord, 
revive  Thy  work,"  should  be  the  petl- 

♦  An  Jjjt^rvJew, 


tlon  of  every  Christian.  After  a  revi- 
val has  been  started  I  would  suggest 
that  the  pastor  should  announce  the 
coming  meetings,  and  ask  the  Christian 
people  to  pray  in  their  homes  for  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  them. 
€kt  them  to  cany  the  burden  on  their 
heart  day  by  day.  It  is  a  good  plan 
also  to  have  them  make  out  a  list  of 
the  persons  in  whom  they  are  person- 
ally interested  and  whom  they  would 
like  to  see  brought  under  spiritual  in- 
fluences, and  to  pray  for  such  persons. 
I  believe  in  the  mission  of  the  evan- 
gelist. No  pastor  ought  to  hold  his 
own  revival  meetings.  The  work  is 
too  much  for  any  one  man.  Our  Sa- 
viour sent  the  preachers  out  two  and 
two  together,  so  that  they  could  bear 
each  other's  burdens.  Lord  Coke  once 
remarked  that  any  man  who  acted  as 
his  own  lawyer  had  a  fool  for  a  client. 
As  a  rule,  I  would  say,  being  a  pastor 
myself,  that  any  clergyman  who  would 
undertake  to  hold  his  own  revival  meet- 
ings stands  very  much  In  bis  own  light. 
It  is  too  much  work  for  a  pastor  in 
charge  of  a  church.  Aside  from  that, 
a  strange  voice,  a  new  messenger,  like 
a  new  •'babbler"  in  Athens,  will  al- 
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ways  attract  attention  and  make  an  im- 
preiBsion,  from  a  merely  human  point 
of  view. 

I  have  held  revival  meetings  in 
Brooklyn  more  or  less  often  during  the 
last  ten  years.  I  regard  the  present  re- 
vival (January,  1804)  as  the  greatest  I 
have  ever  seen  here.  The  special  fea- 
tures in  regard  to  it  are,  first,  the  union 
of  the  different  congregations  and  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  pastors. 
Second,  the  aheence  of  undue  excite- 
ment ;  intense  interest,  but  not  excite- 
ment ;  enthusiasm,  but  not  fanaticism. 
Another  feature  is  the  immediate  addi- 
tion to  the  church  of  so  many  members. 
It  is  often  the  case  that,  when  evangel- 
istic meetings  are  held,  the  results  of 
the  work  are  not  seen  so  soon.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Gregg, 
for  example,  had  fifty  additions  to  his 
church  last  Bunday  (January  21st). 
Besides,  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
people  are  being  interested.  1  have 
seen  the  woman  with  her  sealskin  coat 
and  sparkling  diamonds  side  by  side 
with  the  veriest  outcast.  I  have  seen 
the  wealthy  citizen  standing  up  for 
prayer  beside  the  ragged  tramp  of  the 
slums. 

The  hard  times  have  somethiog  to  do 
with  the  revival.  The  fact  that  a  great 
many  people  are  unemployed  has  helped 
to  turn  their  attention  to  (jk)d.  We  al- 
ways think  of  Gkxi  when  we  get  into 
trouble. 

I  am  reminded  that  there  is  less  emo- 
tion in  revivals  now  than  formerly. 
This  is  true,  and  I  think  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  larger  cultivation  on  the 
part  of  preachers  and  people.  The 
emotion  is  there,  but  is  subdued.  It  is 
getting  so  now  that  it  is  considered  in- 
delicate to  laugh  heartily  in  the  circle 
of  the  UUe.  After  awhile  I  presume 
the  state  of  our  society  will  be  such 
that  a  shout  will  not  be  heard  this  side 
of  heaven.  For  my  own  part  I  believe 
in  emotion,  and  I  do  not  see  why  a 
happy  heart  should  not  shout  its  praises 
to  the  Almighty. 

There  is  too  little  emotion  in  our  re- 
vival meetini^  at  the  present  time.    I 


would  call  attention  to  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, when  the  hearers  were  touched 
to  the  heart ;  when  they  cried  out,  say- 
ing, "  Men  and  brethren,  what  must  we 
do?"  There  was  emotion  there  when 
Paul  and  Bilas  were  in  the  prison  at 
Philippi,  and  the  Jailer  rushed  in  and 
said,  ''  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?" — there  was  emotion  there. 
There  wasn't  much  emotion  wheo  the 
Pharisee  said :  *'  Qod,  I  thank  Thee 
that  I  am  not  as  other  men."  But 
there  was  emotion  when  the  publican, 
smiting  himself  upon  the  breast,  said  : 
''  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

Tou  will  geneially  find  that  where 
there  is  very  little  spirituality  there  is 
very  little  emotion.  That  is  the  result 
of  my  experience  and  observation  in 
this  age.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to 
refer  to  any  particular  denominations, 
but  take  churches  as  they  come,  and 
you  will  find  that  to  be  the  case. 

I  am  asked  if  there  is  not  a  greater 
spiritual  atmosphere  about  some  assem- 
blages than  others.  I  think,  if  the  spir- 
ituality is  deep,  a  person  coming  into 
the  meeting  will  find  himself  affected 
by  it ;  just  as  if  you  should  put  a  cold 
bullet  into  a  vessel  of  molten  lead,  in- 
stead of  cooling  the  lead  it  would  itself 
become  melted.  The  spiritual  atmos- 
phere of  a  meeting  can  be  raised  by 
godly  people  or  depressed  by  scoffers 
and  unbelievers. 

In  conducting  a  revival  I  think  a 
special  feature  should  be  the  music, 
the  good  singing  of  hymns.  The 
preaching  should  be  brief,  simple,  and 
to  the  point  It  should  be  (jk)spel 
preaching,  telling  the  simple  story  of 
the  Word ;  I  find  that  is  what  those 
who  come  to  these  meetings  want. 

The  services  should  not  be  prolonged  ; 
in  the  evening,  if  they  begin  at  half- 
past  seven,  say  until  nine  o'clock,  or 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  give  the 
congregation  an  opportunity  to  go  be- 
fore announcing  that  you  will  hold  an 
after-meeting,  say  for  twenty  minutes  ; 
and  be  sure  that  you  are  as  good  as  your 
word.  When  the  twenty  minutes  ex- 
pire (if  the  interest  demands  a  continu- 
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ance  of  the  meeting),  allow  any  mem- 
bers of  the  cong^gation  to  go  if  they 
wish  to,  while  those  will  remain  who 
so  desire. 

The  prayers  should  be  short.  I  be- 
liere  that  long  prayers  ought  to  be 
made  in  private.  Our  public  lyrayers 
should  be  brief. 

I  think  that  when  one  man  has  the 
ear  of  the  people  he  should  do  the  tally- 
ing. Occasionally  he  might  call  for  a 
few  words  of  testimony,  but  each 
speaker  in  the  audience  should  be  Ihn- 
ited  to  one  or  two  minutes. 

I  question  whether  there  should  be 
more  than  one  speak^on  the  platform. 
During  my  work  with  Mr.  Moody,  hi 
Chicago,  at  the  World's  Fair,  I  fre- 
quently  diyided  time  with  him,  and 
sometimes  others  spoke  also.  This 
might  have  done  there,  and  did  work 
very  well  with  an  e^er-chang^ng  crowd, 
but  where  you  have  only  one  congrega- 
tion, as  a  rule,  I  should  say  let  one 
man  do  the  talking. 

Afternoon  meetings  are  usually  at- 
tended only  by'  Christians.  I  rather 
prefer  morning  meetings.  You  can 
reach  outsiders,  non-church-goers,  most- 
ly at  the  evening  meetings.  It  is  well 
to  have  a  noonday  meeting  in  some 
busy  section  of  the  city.  The  meetings 
held  in  Association  Ilall,  Brooklyn 
(Y.  M.  C.  A.),  have  been  very  birgely 
attended,  and  hare  been  productive  of 
a  great  deal  of  good. 


The  Highland  ICinistar. 

Bt  Rbv.  D.  SuTHEiiLAin),  Charlotte- 
town,  P.  E.  I. 

Thk  Highland  minister  represents  a 
type  of  clergyman  different  from  his 
fellows  in  mood  of  thought,  habit  of 
work,  and  singular  influence  over  his 
people.  No  otiier  Protestant  preacher 
comes  as  near  being  a  pope  in  his  own 
parish  as  he.  He  reigns  with  unques- 
tioned authority  over  things  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  his  word  on  social  matters  is 
often  accepted  as  a  law  from  which 
there  can  be  no  appeal.  His  isolation 
from  the  centres  of  thought  and  life  ac- 


coimts  to  some  extent  for  the  oonservar 
tism  which  characterizes  his  thinking 
and  methods  of  work.  Usually  his  lot 
is  cast ''  far  from  the  madding  crowd*' 
on  some  vast  moorland  expanse,  or  in 
the  midst  of  a  scattered  mountain  ham- 
let. The  mail  which  comes  twice  a 
week,  an  occasional  visitor  from  the 
south  country,  and  a  few  tourists  in 
sununer  are  t^e  only  links  which  bind 
him  to  the  busy  world,  echoes  of  whose 
restless  activity  seldom  penetrate  the 
silence  that  broods  over  the  lonely  hills. 
He  goes  his  own  way  and  does  his  own 
work,  content  to  be  the  faithful  shep- 
herd of  a  faithful  flock. 

When  Samuel  Johnson  visited  the 
Western  Highlands  he  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  dignified  bearing,  re- 
fined manners,  and  extensive  learning 
of  the  Highland  mhiisters  of  that  time. 
They  were  nature's  own  gentlemen, 
carrying  into  speech  and  action  a  court- 
liness learned  not  in  the  drawing-rooms 
of  society,  but  taught  by  whispering 
breeze  and  moaning  wave,  and  by  com- 
munion with  books  and  lofty  thoughts. 
The  famous  lexicographer  testifies :  '*  I 
saw  not  one  in  the  Islands  whom  I  had 
reason  to  think  either  deficient  in  learn- 
ing or  irregular  in  life."  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  Highland  minis- 
ters of  t  o^lay .  As  a  body  they  are  pure 
in  life,  refined  in  manner,  and  versed 
in  theological  lore  and  the  masters  of 
literature.  The  long  winter  evenings 
are  spent  to  good  purpose  in  reading 
books  which  enrich  thought  and  Icnowl- 
edge. 

The  Highland  minister's  week-day 
labors  follow  a  routine  wliich  is  far 
from  monotonous.  Patriarchal  in  its 
simplicity,  it  is  also  patriarchal  in  its 
command  of  every  detail  of  family  life. 
He  is  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
of  his  people.  They  consult  him  about 
everything,  unburdening  their  troubles 
and  telling  their  joys  with  a  frankness 
that  keeps  nothing  bsck.  Twice  a  year 
he  goes  from  houM)  to  houee  in  his  par- 
ish, calling  parents  and  children  round 
his  knee,  examining  them  in  the  Bible 
and  the  Shorter  Catechism,  that  admira- 
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ble  compendium  of  theology,  and  in- 
structing them  in  religiouB  doctrine  and 
practice.  Until  these  exercises  are  oyer 
the  range  of  his  talk  is  limited.  For  a 
minister  of  the  Qospel  to  talk  on  any 
other  subject  than  €h)d,  salvation,  and 
eternity  until  certain  preliminaries  are 
past,  is  to  slide  into  worldly  conversa- 
tion, but  after  these  he  is  free  to  drop 
into  a  kind  of  dignified  gossip,  and  even 
tell  funny  stories.  The  social  element 
follows  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  re- 
ligious. Over  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  glass  of 
Highland  whiskey — for  total  abstinence 
has  not  made  much  impression  as  yet  in 
the  glens  of  the  far  North— he  relaxes 
into  conversation  which  is  often  merry. 
It  is  on  the  Sabbath-day  that  the 
Highland  minister  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
glory.  He  steps  out  from  his  manse  a 
few  minutes  before  the  hour  of  wor- 
ship. His  coming  is  the  signal  for 
some  vigorous  peals  of  the  bell  in  the 
steeple,  which  hasten  the  people  walk- 
ing slowly  down  the  road,  and  draw 
into  their  pews  the  crowd  wandering 
aimlessly  among  the  grave-stones  of 
the  church-yard.  The  bell  stops,  a 
hush  falls  on  the  congregation,  and 
from  the  vestry  with  grave  mien  and 
measured  pace  the  minister  moves  tow- 
ard the  pulpit.  An  old  elder  used  to 
say  that  he  and  his  fellow-worshippers 
had  three  sermons  before  the  regular 
sermon  began— the  minister's  way  of 
entering  the  church,  his  manner  of 
reading  the  psalms  and  chapter,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  engaged  in  prayer. 
To  this  day  the  people  can  tell  accu- 
rately the  kind  of  sermon  with  which 
they  are  to  be  favored  before  it  is 
preached.  If  the  mhiister's  face  is 
clouded  or  overcast,  they  expect  a  dis- 
course in  which  some  stem  or  gloomy 
aspect  of  the  truth  will  be  presented  ; 
if  it  is  bright  or  beaming,  they  know 
they  will  have  a  joyful  exposition  of 
the  Gospel.  The  EQghland  minister  is 
nothing  if  he  be  not  doctrinal.  He 
manages  to  put  his  whole  system  of 
theology  into  nearly  every  sermon,  em- 
phasizing such  doctrines  as  the  total 
corruption  of  human  nature,  irresistible 


grace,  election  and  perseverance  to  the 
end,  which  constitute  the  soul  and  sub- 
stance of  Highland  theology.  We  fear 
he  makes  too  much  of  the  law  and  too 
little  of  the  Gospel  in  his  pulpit  exhor- 
tations. The  sovereignty  rather  than 
the  love  of  €k>d  is  for  him  the  central 
truth  of  revelation. 

A  few  lessons  in  elocution  would  do 
no  harm  to  the  average  Highland  min- 
ister. The  way  in  which  be  presses 
lungs  and  arms  and  legs  into  service  is 
somewhat  alarming  to  a  nervous  hearer, 
for  the  unwritten  canons  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence require  that  he  should  occa- 
sionally shout  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice, 
saw  the  air  with  his  long  arms,  and  seal 
an  argument  with  an  emphatic  stamp 
on  the  floor.  It  is  on  record  that  one 
Highland  elder  proved  the  remarkable 
pulpit  power  of  his  minister  by  assert- 
ing that  he  had  knocked  two  pulpit 
Bibles  into  pieces  in  one  year  ;  but  that 
may  be  the  creation  of  an  imaginative 
tourist.  The  fact  remains  that  fervor 
of  speech  and  gesticulation  are  consid- 
ered indispensable  to  efficient  preaching 
by  the  ordinary  Highland  congregation. 

Many  readers  have  formed  their  con- 
ception of  the  Highland  minister  from 
the  picture  of  him  drawn  by  Buclde  in 
his  great  book.  There  he  is  represented 
as  grossly  i)erverting  the  chiu-acter  of 
God,  clothing  ffim  with  fury,  filling 
Him  with  hatred  of  men,  and  ascribing 
to  Him  a  malignant  delight  in  the  tor- 
ments which  the  greater  part  of  the  hu- 
man race  were  destined  from  eternity 
to  endure  forevermore.  This  represen- 
tation is  not  less  false  than  it  is  vulgar. 
Highland  preachers  do  not  pervert  the 
character  of  God,  although,  as  already 
admitted,  they  are  apt  to  lose  the  har- 
mony of  Divine  truth  by  dwelling  more 
on  the  sovereignty  than  on  the  love  of 
God.  The  kind  of  life  produced  by 
the  teaching  is  a  tribute  to  its  excel- 
lence and  scriptural  quality.  Nowhere 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  religion  a 
more  real  force  in  daily  life  or  more 
reverentially  obeyed  than  in  the  ham- 
lets of  the  Highlands.  In  almost  every 
house  family  worship  is  regularly  ob- 
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serred  morning  and  eyening,  the  peo- 
ple read  their  Bibles  carefully  and  at- 
tend church  with  unfailing  constancy. 
The  very  Insistence  upon  the  sover- 
eignty of  Qod,  which  many  think  the 
weak  point  of  Highland  religion,  builds 
up  character  granite-like  in  strength, 
resolute  to  will  and  to  do.  Life  is  full 
of  solenmity.    Its  duties  are  accepted 


as  tasks  from  the  great  Task -master,  in 
presence  of  whose  all-seeing  eye  work 
is  to  be  done,  and  at  whose  Imot  an  ac- 
count must  be  rendered  for  the  stewszd- 
ship  of  human  activity.  This  serious- 
ness of  mood  and  endeavor  characterizes 
every  typical  Highlander,  and  is  largely 
the  fruit  of  the  religious  training  he  re- 
ceives from  his  minister. 


PMA0HTO8  BZGBANOZHO  VZSWS. 

Gonf)»rene«9  Not  CrtUetsm— Not  a  Revleir  Soetlon— Not  IMseiiMloiis,  bm 
Bzperieneo*  and  8acc«stlons. 


"Be  that  if  Born  of  CM,  aanttli Kok" 

Our  version  has,  no  doubt,  what  the 
apostle  wrote.  He  touched  here  one  of 
the  deepest  of  psychological  studies,  of 
which  I  have  only  time  and  your  space 
to  define  the  Outline. 

This  same  apostle,  summing  up,  as  it 
were,  the  purport  of  the  Bible,  says : 
"  This  is  the  record.  Gkxl  hath  given 
us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His 
Son.'*  If  these  words  mean  anything, 
they  declare  that  as  we  are  we  have  not 
eternal  life,  and  that  therefore  the  race 
will  not  live  eternally,  that  the  purpose 
of  the  incarnation  was  to  bestow  upon 
US'*  eternal  life." 

That  as  the  Lord  Himself  averred, 
He  came  to  give  us  "life,"  and  that, 
as  it  now  is,  '*  life  and  immortality  were 
brought  to  light  by  His  GospeL" 

The  whole  story  of  the  Bible  is  con- 
cerned with  the  history  of  this  "  eter- 
nal life."  How  we  may  get  it,  how 
we  may  retain  it,  how  it  will  behave 
itself  if  we  have  it,  and  what  will  b€ 
the  final  effort  of  its  nature— all  this 
would  require  a  whole  issue  of  The 
HoHiLBTio  Rbvibw  to  deal  with.  But 
just  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spon- 
taneous generation,  that  as  our  planet 
earth  would  have  been  lifeless  unless 
the  Author  of  all  life  had  imparted  life 
to  the  world,  so  the  human  race  would 
be  without  immortality  unless  "the 
Second  Man  from  heaven,  the  life-giv- 
ing spirit,"  had  produced  for  us  and 
imparted  to  us  this  l^gher  kind  of  life. 


"  eternal  life."  I  say  "  produced"  for 
us,  for  the  work  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  in  reality  the  modification 
of  the  Divine  nature,  so  that  it  might 
transact  its  undertaking  through  "a 
body  of  this  fl^." 

We  say  He  shed  His  blood  for  us. 
We  are  constantly  told  that  "  blood  is 
the  life,"  that  the  blood  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  contained  "  the  life"  which  had 
descended  from  Adam,  and  by  the  oper- 
ation of  that  blood  "  a  body  had  been 
prepared  Him."  At  Calvary  He  part- 
ed with  the  Adam  blood,  the  Adam  life, 
but  by  virtue  of  His  Divinity  He  lived 
through  the  catastrophe  of  human 
death,  and  rose  again,  the  last  Adam, 
from  whom  issues  a  current  of  another 
kind  of  life  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
universe.  Now  this  life,  this  Christ- 
life,  this  "  eternal  life,"  is  not  another 
phase  of  existence,  but  it  is  a  distinct 
and  veritable  "  life."  It  is  to  be  had 
by  assent  of  the  will.  "If  any  man 
vnlk,  let  him  take  of  this  life."  "  Ye 
wiU  not  to  come  unto  Me  that  ye  may 
have  life."  "If  any  man  open  unto 
us  we  will  come  unto  him, '  *  etc.  *  *  And 
he  that  hath  the  Son,  hath  life." 

These  and  many  such  expressions  are 
not  figures  of  speech,  they  are  accurate 
and  scientific  statements,  and  moreover 
are  capable  of  proof. 

Just  as  all  bodies  in  the  natural  world 
are  divided  without  contradiction  into 
organisms  which  have  life  and  things 
which  are  lifeless,  there  is  nothing  near- 
ly alive ;  and  Just  as  no  amount  of  re- 
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fioemeDt  and  dariflcatlon  will  bring 
matter  nearer  to  having  life ;  indeed, 
soot  is  more  likely  to  be  incorporated 
into  a  living  organism  than  the  same 
substance  in  its  purest  state,  as  the  dia- 
mond ;  so  is  it  in  tlie  world  of  human 
life.  Men  are  as  absolutely  divided 
into  those  who  have  and  tJiose  who 
have  not  **  eternal  life/'  and  no  amount 
of  education  or  refinement  or  any  other 
human  process  will  of  itself  cause  a  man 
to  possess  or  develop  this  **  eternal  life" 
within  himself.  It  is  a  gift,  a  bestowal 
from  Him  in  whom  is  **  that  life  which 
is  the  light  of  men." 

When  a  man  receives  this  life  he  is 
said  "to  be  bom  from  above."  St. 
Paul  properly  calls  him  then  "  a  new 
creation."  He  is  something  which  he 
was  not  before  ;  he  is  "  a  new  man," 
no  longer  a  "  natural  man  ;"  he  has  be- 
come "  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child 
of  (jk)d,  and  therefore  an  inheritor  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

He  now  finds  himself  under  a  new 
"  power,"  and  is  impelled  to  live  "  con- 
trary to  his  natural  nature,  contrary  to 
the  flesh." 

But  this  "  life"  obeys  the  laws  of  all 
life.  It  has  a  beginning.  At  its  incep- 
tion it  is  but,  as  it  were,  a  germ,  it  is 
''a seed."  The  soil  in  which  alone  it 
will  grow  is  human  righteousness. 
Man's  righteousness  is  to  Gk>d's  right- 
eousness what  the  soil  is  to  the  seed. 
The  soil  is  not  the  seed,  but  the  seed 
will  not  grow  without  the  soO.  The 
Bible  dhrects  us  by  precept,  by  parable, 
by  example,  what  we  are  to  do  to  cher- 
ii^  this  seed  of  the  new  life ;  and  if  we 
obey  the  dhrections,  so  that  the  life  may 
reach  its  intention,  which  is  the  inten- 
tion of  every  kind  of  life,  to  reproduce 
ito  original,  then  "  Christ  will  be  formed 
in  us,"  and  ''we  shall  be  like  Him." 
So  the  second  creation  exactly  repeats, 
but  at  a  much  higher  level,  the  first 
creation,  and  we  are  made  in  €k>d's 
"image." 

The  trouble  with  religious  people  is, 
they  use  the  terms  I  have  quoted  not 
as  referring  to  an  absolutely  new  and 
disthict  kind  of  "  life,"  but  to  a  higher 


quality  of  the  life  with  which  we  come 
into  the  world.  But  let  them  observe 
the  action  of  '*  this  Ufe,"  and  let  them 
apply  to  it  the  ordinary  scientific  nuxle 
of  examination  and  then  ask,  whether 
it  be  not  Just  as  distinct  a  "  sort  of  life 
as  sheep-life  or  lion-life."  £very  kind 
of  life  has  its  character,  and  this  char- 
acter never  varies.  Abel's  sheep  bleat- 
ed with  the  same  bleat  as  our  sheep, 
and  sheep  nature  in  his  day  was  pre- 
cisely what  we  find  sheep  nature  to  be 
in  our  day ;  and  wherever  we  find  an 
animal  exhibiting  those  instincts  and 
habits  and  appearances  which  we  ob- 
serve in  sheep,  without  any  hesitation 
whatever  we  at  once  pronounce  the  ani- 
mal under  observation  a  sheep. 

Now  look  at  the  Christ-life  in  the 
same  way.  Let  a  Chinaman,  or  a  South 
Sea  Islander,  or  a  Zulu,  or  a  Hottentot, 
or  a  Hindu,  or  a  Frenchman,  or  ah 
American  become  a  Christian,  an4  im- 
mediately one  and  all  begin  to  exhibit 
the  instincts  of  the  same  nature.  Read 
John  Paton's  experiences  on  Aniwa, 
and  how  can  you  account  for  an  Island 
of  savage  cannibals  becoming  in  eight 
years  not  only  civilized,  but  fully  de- 
veloped Christhms.  Go  where  you 
will,  and  whatever  habits  of  life  or 
thought  have  been  ingrained  into  the 
convert,  they  at  once  are  changed,  and 
"  the  life  they  begin  to  live  in  the  flesh" 
is  that  which  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
caused  Him  to  live.  This  extraordinary 
biological  observation  has  never  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves. 

I  only  allude  to  it,  in  support  of  my 
assertion  that  the  gift  of  God,  "  eternal 
life,"  is  a  distinct  and  another  sort  of 
lif  e  ;  it  is  implanted  in  the  willing  soul 
as  a  "  seed"—**  a  seed  of  God."  The 
man  who  receives  it  now  fiinds  that  he 
is  two— the  old  man  and  the  new  man. 
There  is  in  him  the  realization  of  the 
first  promise  God  ever  gave  to  man, 
•*  the  enmity,**  **  I  will  put  enmity  be- 
tween the  seed  of  the  woman  and  thy 
seed."  Read  the  seventh  and  eighUi 
chapters  of  the  Romans,  where  the 
work  of  this  enmity  is  dissected.  The 
conclusion  the  apostle  renders  is,  '*  So 
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then  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the 
law  of  €k>d  ;  but  with  the  flesh  the  law 
of  sin." 

That "  /  my9df*  was  the  regenerate 
Paul,  that  was  the  personality  which 
had  been  vivified  with  the  "  eternal 
life,"  this  was  the  man  who  had  been 
in  the  thhrd  heaven  and  had  seen  and 
known  Jesus  Christ.  This  "  I  myself 
was  locked  in  deadly  struggle  with  the 
flesh  anhnated  with  *'  the  life"  of  Adam ; 
"  crucified,"  but  by  no  means  dead,  and 
the  terrible  struggle  would  continue  un- 
til death  ;  for  it  is  only  ''  he  that  is  dead 
is  freed  from  sin."  If  your  correspon- 
dent (HoMiLBTic  Review,  January. 
1894,  p.  88)  will  consider  why  it  was 
that  the  slayer  of  blood  left  the  city  of 
his  refuge  at  the  death  of  the  high- 
priest,  a  flood  of  light  will  be  thrown 
on  this  wonderful  subject,  the  place  of 
death  in  the  scheme  of  redemption.  It 
was  this  "I  myself"  of  fit.  Paul  to 
which  St.  John  alludes  when  he  writes, 
"  He  that  is  bom  of  Gkxl  sinneth  not, 
for  his  seed  (the  Christ-life)  remaineth 
in  him,  and  he  (the  inmiortal  person) 
cannot  sin,  for  he  is  bom  of  God/' 
which  is  a  strictly  true  and  indeed  a 
scientific  statement.  It  is  tantamount 
to  saying  that  a  lamb  cannot  kill  prey 
and  live  on  flesh.  Such  is  not  the  char- 
acter of  sheep -life  ;  and  the  character 
of  the  Divhie  life,  **  God's  seed,"  is 
holiness ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  "  re- 
generate man"  to  sin. 

Sin  is  poison  to  the  Divine  life,  and  if 
the  **  new  man"  doth  not  renounce  sin, 
declare  it  is  foreign  to  his  nature,  hate- 
ful to  his  disposition,  and  agonizing  to 
him  by  its  near  contact "  in  his  flesh," 
shi  will  kill  the  '*  Divine  life"  imparted 
to  him,  and  he  will  at  some  time  or  other, 
go  out  of  existence. 

But  he  that  is  '*  bom  of  God"  and 
manages  in  the  battle  of  life  to  *'  hold 
that  which  he  has;"  then  no  man  will 
take  his  "  crown  of  righteousness,"  and 
when  he  dies  he  will  leave  behind  him 
'*  the  flesh"  through  which  sin  attacked 
him,  and  he  will  by  virtue  of  the ''  life" 
he  has  obtained  through  the  operation 
of  the  Hdy  Ghost,  "  the  life-giver," 


enter  that  spiritual  state  where  all  the 
environment  will  conspire  to  aid  the 
Christ -life  to  carry  out  the  object  of  its 
effort— that  is,  to  "form  Christ." and 
so  "  he  will  be  like  Him,  for  he  will  see 
Him  as  He  is." 

H.  Mabttk  Habt, 
Dean  of  St.  John*$  Oathedrai. 
Denver,  Col. 


"Plagiarism." 

F.  W.  I.*8  article  in  the  January 
number  of  The  Reyibw  is,  you  think, 
an  evidence  of  his  ''sensitiveness  of 
conscience."  But  how  any  one  can  be 
so  conscientious  that  he  will  not  use  the 
words  in  which  another  person  has  ex- 
pressed a  thought,  but  will  use  the 
thought  itself  is  a  conscientiousness  I 
cannot  understapd.  Surely  '*  the  body 
is  more  than  the  raiment,"  the  thought 
more  than  the  words  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed. If  it  is  stealing  to  take  the 
raiment,  it  certainly  must  be  stealing  to 
appropriate  the  body.  If  a  person 
should  steal  a  horse  and  then  disfigure  it 
so  much  that  it  would  be  scarcely  recog- 
nizable, and  because  he  had  done  this 
claim  that  taking  the  horse  for  his  own 
use  was  not  theft,  what  would  we  think 
of  his  *'  sensitiveness  of  conscience"  ? 

When  any  one  takes  another  person's 
thought  and  deliberately  and  intention- 
ally works  it  over  in  his  own  words  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  appear,  or  giv- 
ing the  impression  that  he  has  origi- 
nated it,  or  "  that  it  is  his  own  produc- 
tion," he  is  guilty,  as  I  see  it,  of  the 
worst  kind  of  plagiarism. 

In  your  editorial  comment  on  the  ar- 
ticle I  have  referred  to,  you  show  by  a 
beautiful  illustration  what  plagiarism 
is  not»  but  when  you  add,  "He  is  no 
plagiarist  who  makes  use  of  the  thought 
of  others  in  language  of  his  own  coin- 
ing." you,  it  seems  to  me,  might  as 
well  assert  he  is  no  thief  who  takes  an- 
other person's  jewel  providing  he  does 
not  take  the  casket,  but  places  it  in  a 
casket  of  his  own  making. 

Plagiarism  is  defined  by  Worcester 
in  these  words :  "  The  act  of  appropriat- 
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ing  the  ideas  or  the  words  of  another  and 
passing  them  for  one 's  own. ' '  Accord- 
ing  to  this  definition,  F.  W.  I.  was  cer- 
tainly guilty  of  phigiarism  wlien  he  ap- 
propriated *'  the  ideas"  of  **  a  renowned 
orator/'  and  passed  them  for  his  own 
in  his  Thanksgiving  sermon. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  November  issue 
of  Thb  Homilbtio  Rbyiew  you  wrote, 
"  The  unaclcnowiodged  appropriation 
of  a  sermon  or  a  part  of  a  sermon  is  no 
less  theft  than  is  the  appropriation  of 
money,  or  jewels,  or  property  in  any 
form ;"  and  P.  W.  I.  in  his  article 
spealLs  of  "a  sermon- thief "  and  " a 
horse-thief/'  and  adds,  *'  in  both  cases  a 
thief. ' '  Is  not  this  shameful  charge  too 
severe  ?  If  not,  be  who  appropriates  an- 
other man's  ideas  or  language,  without 
acknowledgment,  should  be  regarded 
as  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence  and  dealt 
with  accordingly.  But  we  cannot  steal 
another  person's  thoughts  or  words  as 
we  would  his  horse,  his  Sowers,  or  his 
jewels.  The  thoughts  and  words  of  an- 
other must  remain  his,  and  may  be  used 
by  him,  while  the  property  he  has  lost 
by  theft  may  be  forever  beyond  his 
reach.  The  preacher  cannot  rob  any 
one  by  using  his  thoughts  and  words 
in  his  sermon  to  the  Injury  of  the  per- 
son from  whom  he  has  plagiarized,  but 
he  can  injure  another  preacher  if  he 
steals  either  his  "horse"  or  "horse 
feed." 

We  cannot  by  grinding  out  words 
^make  another's  wheat  our  flour." 
The  wheat  itself  in  some  way  must  be- 
come ours  before  the  flour  is  ours.  We 
may  legitimately  use  the  thoughts  of 
others  as  we  use  garden  seeds.  If  rich 
and  beautiful  flowers  are  ours  we  must 
prepare  tlie  soil,  sow  the  seed,  and  care- 
fully cultivate  the  plants. 

C.  Y.  S. 

AwiUng  Sleepers. 

In  The  Review  for  January,  1894, 
R.  P.  says :  "*  I'm  glad  to  say  that  in 
my  church  I  rarely  see  a  sleeper  during 
service,  but  one  Sabbath  morning  a . 
good  brother,  who  is  a  deacon  of  a  neai^ 
by  church,  was  with  us,  and  I  noticed 


he  was  asleep.  I  cut  my  sermon  short, 
and  called  out  very  loudly, '  Will  Broth- 
er G please  lead  us  in  prayer  ?'   The 

effect  on  the  brother  was  most  ludicrous 
to  witness,  but  it  taught  a  lesson  to  my 
people  not  to  sleep  in  church. ' '  I  have 
read  this  article  over  and  over,  but  I 
confess  always  with  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  pain  mingled  somewhat  with  indig- 
nation. Would  it  not  in  the  circum- 
stances have  been  altogether  better  to 
let  the  visitant  brother  sleep  on  ?  toa$ 
there  not  such  a  tneaeure  of  Oliristian 
courtesy  due  him  m  a  stranger  and  brother 
in  Christ  f  Besides  it  was  not  honor- 
big  the  Word  being  preached  to  **  cut  it 
rather  short,"  for  the  poor  satisfaction 
of  administering  a  rebuke  to  a  brother 
unintentionally  offending,  when  there 
may  have  been  cause  for  his  slumber- 
ing. Was  it  calculated  to  much  benefit 
this  brother  or  the  congregation  to  have 
him  surprised  by  A'^leud  call**  out  of 
sleep,  acting  ludicrously,  and  hence  un- 
prepared and  with  feelings  perturbed 
and  flushed  with  conscious  shame,  lead 
them  in  holy  worship  ?  It  seems  to  me 
such  solemn  act,  by  such  person,  all 
the  circumstances  considered,  should 
be  the  last  thing  desired  or  sought  by 
one  impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  Gk>d's 
awful  dignity  or  the  overwhelming 
sense  of  need  of  a  congregation  of  sin- 
ners. It  may  be  that  the  object  sought 
in  the  keeping  awake  R.  P.  's  congrega- 
tion during  service  through  Immolation 

of  Brother  O may  be  attained,  but 

may  there  not  be  others  also  which  he 
did  not  look  for,  and  may  have  an  oc- 
casion to  deplore  if  not  fear  ?  **  I  desire 
mercy  not  sacrifice,"  is  a  Divine  and 
always  safe  rule  to  follow. 

John  McNabb. 
Kino  Gbobge  C.  H.,  Va. 


TleziUlity  of  the  Chvch. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Rb- 
yiew Mr.  Grant  gives  us  some  very  de- 
cided opinions  regarding  the  true  idea 
of  the  Church,  and  the  mischievous 
tendency  of  other  organizations  for 
Christian  work. 
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May  I  be  kindly  pennitted  to  suggest 
that  most  people  do  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  think  of  those  subordinate  or- 
ganizations as  being  anything  apart 
from  the  Church,  outside  of  the  Church, 
or  opposed  to  the  Church,  but  rather 
as  part  of  the  Church.  Those  who  op- 
pose such  organizations  seem  to  base 
their  opinion  on  the  idea  that  the 
Church  is  a  crystallization,  so  that, 
however  much  it  may  increase  in  size, 
it  can  never  change  its  form.  Those 
who  favor  those  organizations  believe 
the  Church  to  be  not  a  dead  crystal, 
but  a  living  organism,  so  that,  though 
it  cannot  change  in  its  essential  na- 
ture, it  may  expand  and  take  on  new 
I  growths  in  harmony  with  its  own  nature 
and  purposes.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that 
Christ  established  a  visible  kingdom  in 
this  world,  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
He  did  not  complete  the  organization. 
The  Church  had  no  system  of  theology, 
no  officers  of  any  sort,  until  long  after 
the  ascension  of  Christ.  It  was  the 
apostles,  especially  Paul,  who  devel- 
oped the  theology  of  the  Church,  ap- 
pointed its  officers,  and  established  its 
polity.  Furthermore,  ic  cannot  be 
proved  that  there  is  a  church  on  earth 
to-day  that  is  organized  exactly  after 
the  New  Testament  model.  The  diaco- 
nate  as  now  interpreted  was  not  known 
in  the  apostolic  age.  The  ordination 
of  ministers,  either  by  a  bishop  or  an 
ordaining  council,  is  a  modem  inven- 
tion, as  well  as  many  other  things  that 
the  various  denominations  claim  to  be 
of  scriptural  origin.  I  fail  to  find  in 
the  New  Testament  any  such  ironclad 
notion  of  the  Church  as  our  brother 
lays  down  with  such  decisive  author- 
ity. In  the  same  chapter  from  which 
he  quotes  (Eph.  iv.),  as  well  as  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  first  Corinthians, 
Paul  certainly  makes  ample  provision 
for  a  division  of  labor,  showing  how 
God  had  given,  not  only  apostles, 
prophets,  and  miracle-workers,  but 
also  teachers,  help,  governments,  etc. 
Just  what  those  helps  were  no  one 
knows,  but  if  a  Sunday-school  or  a 
Christian  Endeavor  society,  a  Ladies' 


Aid  or  a  mission  drde  can  lielp,  then 
by  all  means  let  it  be  organized.  Just 
as  Pltul,  when  he  felt  the  need  of  help, 
appointed  deacons  to  look  after  the 
poor.  I  cannot  see  how  the  unity  of 
the  Church  is  affected  by  these  soci- 
eties any  more  than  the  unity  of  aschool 
is  affected  because  it  is  divided  into 
classes  and  departments. 

Again,  how  can  the  local  church  per- 
form the  work  of  education  and  foreign 
evangelization  ?  Are  not  our  (^iristian 
colleges  and  academies  the  property  of 
the  churches  ?  Are  not  our  great  mis- 
sionary societies  and  our  boards  of  edu- 
cation parts  and  parcels  of  the  churches? 
And  yet  our  brother,  if  he  is  logical, 
puts  them  all  under  the  ban  together 
with  the  Sunday-school  and  all  reform- 
atory organizations.  Mr.  CampbeU 
truly  says  in  his  article  on  "  The  Mis- 
sion of  the  Church,''  that  its  mission  is 
threefold  —  evangelistic,  educational, 
and  sociological.  Therefore  it  follows 
that  the  Church  must  organize  boards 
of  education  and  missionary  societies, 
as  well  as  hold  revival  meetings.  The 
Church  must  go  into  society,  into  poli- 
tics, into  everything  that  concerns  hu- 
man welfare ;  and  it  is  the  glory  of  the 
Church  that  it  is  flexible  enough  to  do 
all  these  things  without  losing  its  unity 
or  its  divinely  constituted  form.  As 
the  vine  has  a  perfect  right  to  grow, 
and  in  growing  to  add  new  branches 
and  run  over  the  wall  and  bear  grapes 
on  the  other  side,  where  the  poor  and 
needy  and  suffering  ones  may  gather 
them,  so  has  the  Church  a  right  to  grow, 
and  in  growing  become  more  complex 
and  carry  blessings  through  multiplied 
channels  to  a  dying  world.  And  all 
this  because  the  Church  Is  not  a  dead 
machine,  but  a  living  organism. 

Prrstok  K.  Shbldok. 

Wathns,  N.  Y. 


"'SttgUih  Utadeffled." 

Whilb  I  cannot  but  admire  the  zeal 
of  our  good  Canadian  Brother  Fenwick 
for  the  purity  of  our  common  mother- 
tongue,  I  very  much  fear  that  the  task 
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of  leforming  it  which  he  has  under* 
taken  will  pro^e  a  burden  so  heavy 
that,  "  under  the  circumstances"  which 
it  constitutes,  he  will  conclude  to  re- 
lieye  himself  of  it  by  laying  it  down 
and  getting  from  under  it  with  the  best 
grace  possible.  In  view  of  our  con- 
firmed habits  he  will,  I  think,  find  that 
his  efforts  to  have  us  view  things  as 
''  in  the  circumstances"  which  surround 
them,  instead  of  "  under"  them,  are  not 
attended  with  the  success  that  he  seems 
to  anticipate.  And  why  should  we 
not  be  permitted  to  use  the  preposition 
''under"  in  connection  with  circum- 
stances generally,  as  well  as  in  speak- 
ing of  them  in  detail,  as  when  we  say 
that  a  public  officer  is  "  under  bonds," 
or  a  body  of  troops  were  **  under  fire" 
from  the  enemy  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded  ?  We  should  bear  in  mind, 
loo,  that  it  is  generally,  if  not  always, 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  we  are 
dealing  with,  and  not  ourselves,  that 
we  have  in  mind  when  we  make  use  of 
the  expression  to  which  exception  is 
taken. 

And  this  leads  me  to  consider  again 
what  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, the  persistency  with  which  some 
persons  will  contend  for  a  fixed  use  of 
certain  words  and  phrases,  insisting  that 
their  original  meaning  must  be  pre- 
served and  adhered  to,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  other,  especially  that  their  ety- 
mological signification  must  be  follow- 
ed, regardless  of  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  or  the  demands  for  greater  free- 
dom in  their  use.  I  am  glad,  however, 
that  the  best  lexicographers  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  is 
Just  that  which  good  common  usage 
gives  to  it,  regardless  of  its  etymology 
or  its  former  meaning,  or  that  of  the 
word  from  which  it  may  have  been  de- 
rived. If  this  were  not  so,  many  of 
our  words  in  common  use  would  have 
to  be  abandoned — at  least  as  now  em- 
ployed. Our  land,  it  is  true,  would 
then  be  free  from  "  villains,"  as  it  has 
never  yet  been,  and  every  "dunce" 
among  us  would  be  changed,  nominally 
at  least,  into  a  philosopher,  and  all 


"  monotony,"  except  as  relating  to  au- 
dible sounds,  would  be  removed,  but 
then  Tub  Hohilbtic  Rbvisw  would 
no  longer  be  a  ''magazine"  and  our 
"  familiarity"  with  it  would  cease,  and 
we  could  never  have  another  "sym- 
posium" in  its  colunms  or  those  of  any 
other  periodical,  and  nothing  would 
again  "transphre"  through  the  daily 
papers,  and  all  "  ventilation"  of  both 
public  and  private  matter  would  be  at 
an  end,  and  we  should  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  "saunter"  out  on  the 
street  or  in  the  fields  for  a  little  inno- 
cent recreation,  after  our  reading  and 
other  indoor  work  are  over,  and  verlMil 
or  philological  demoralization  generally, 
I  fear,  would  follow  the  loss  of  so  many 
of  the  old  familiar  words  that  have  be- 
come so  dear  to  us  by  long  usage,  and 
that  we  should  have,  practically,  to 
abandon. 

In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  to 
note  in  the  new  Standard  Dictionary, 
after  the  adjective  "  lesser,"  which  is 
such  a  trial  to  Brother  Fenwick,  and 
which  he  says  is  a  "  double  compara- 
tive" as  its  definition,  "  Less  ;  archaic 
or  poetic,  except  in  the  sense  of  smaller, 
inferior,  or  minor,  often  preceded  by 
the  definite  article,  as '  the  lesser  lights,' 
'  the  lesser  prophets.'  "  And  Webster 
says  of  it,  "  This  word  cannot  properly 
be  called  a  corruption  of  U$8,  but  is 
rather  a  return  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
formlasra,  lasre." 

And  as  to  our  "do,*'  would  not  its 
omission  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  verb 
"  have  "  by  one  of  us,  in  some  cases 
arouse  the  suspicion  that  he  is  a  for- 
eigner not  yet  fully  master  of  the  Eng- 
lish language?  Mr.  Fenwick  declares 
that  the  word  may  be  used  with  "  have" 
to  give  more  force  to  an  entreaty,  as, 
"  Do  have  a  little  more  i>atience  with 
him."  Why,  then,  may  it  not  be  used 
to  give  more  force,  and  also  clearness, 
to  an  interrogation  or  an  affirmation, 
as,  "But  do  you  have  enough  pa- 
tience with  him?  Tes,  I  <2(?  have  a 
great  deal  of  patience  with  him. ' '  Sup- 
pose that,  as  is  very  common  now,  in 
these  hard  times  a  man  applies  to  me 
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for  aasistanoe.  I  ask  him  if  he  is  en- 
tirely without  means  of  his  own.  and 
he  replies,  "  Tes,  sir ;  I  did  have  a 
little  money,  but  I  haven't  a  cent  now. " 
Does  not  the  *'  did"  in  that  case  serve 
to  emphasize  to  me  his  present  destitute 
condition,  and  give  force  to  his  appeal 
for  help?   ' 

Why  not,  then,  leave  us  to  "  do"  as 
we  choose  with  this  little  word,  and  to 
make  use  of  it  as  our  own  judgment 
shall  point  to  its  fitness,  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  f  And  the  same  with  refer- 
ence to  "  lesser"  and  many  other  words, 
about  the  liberal  use  of  which  the  ultra- 
conservatives  quarrel  with  us  so  much  ? 

There  are  some  more  things  in  this 
connection  that  I  should  like  to  say, 
now  that  I  have  the  Staioiabd  to  sup- 
port me,  but  under  the  eireumttaneee, 
as  I  can  claim  to  belong  only  to  the 
leseer  forces  in  this  controversy,  and  as 
I  wish  to  avoid  the  forfeiture  of  what 
standing  I  do  have  as  a  contributor  to 
the  HoMiLBTic,  I  will  bring  this  screed 
to  a  close,  and  wait  for  some  other  op- 
portunity to  continue  the  discussion. 

I  will  simply  add  that  I  rejoice  to  see 
the  STAin>ABD  recognize  as  it  does  the 
flexibility  and  expansiveness  of  the 
English  language,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
for  this  as  well  as  for  many  other  rea- 
sons prove  a  great  help  to  us  poor  scrib- 
blers, the  poverty  of  whose  vocabulary 
places  us  ia.  need  of  all  the  aid  we  can 
get  in  this  connection,  and  renders  wel- 
come to  us  all  the  liberty  we  can  secure. 
Jaxbb  Woodwobth. 

San  Francisoo,  Cal. 


Kational  Pride. 

I  READ  The  HoioLETic  Rbvibw  de- 
voutly and  profit  by  it  exceedingly,  but 
there  are  certain  sermons  appear  in  it 
occasionally  which  are  a  little  hard 
upon  me,  a  poor  unfortunate  Britisher. 
In  the  January  number  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Tupper,  D.D.,  preaches  a  national  ser- 
mon, the  very  text  of  which  savors 
somewhat  of  self-glorification.  Now 
I  question  whether  it  is  modest,  to  say 


the  least  of  it,  to  indulge  in  such  pan- 
egyric when  there  are  other  dvili?^ 
countries  actually  existing  in  the 
world ;  for  the  whole  tone  of  the  ser- 
mon in  question  would  suggest  that  the 
other  nations  were  all  in  the  deepest 
darkness,  and  I  do  not  think  that  such 
fulsome  fiattery  can  be  healthy  as  a 
steady  diet  even  for  the  greatest  nation 
under  the  sun.  Let  me  point  out  in 
the  mildest  way  and  with  no  desire  to 
rouse  an  international  dispute,  or  to 
ead  Mr.  Cleveland  to  give  the  British 
Ambassador  leave  to  return  home,  that 
it  is  scarcely  fair  to  contrast  the  present 
golden  age  in  the  United  States  with 
England  under  Elizabeth  or  Bloody 
Mary.  I  grant  it  has  rhetorical  advan- 
tages, but  I  think  it  would  have  been 
somewhat  more  satisfactory  to  some  of 
your  readers,  if  the  comparison  between 
the  countries  were  made  from  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  Great  Britain,  under 
the  blessed  Queen  Victoria,  and  the 
freest  and  purest  and  most  enlightened, 
etc,  government  in  the  world.  Why, 
it  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to  show 
the  inconsistency  of  the  eloquent  ora- 
tor, to  contrast  the  introduction  of  his 
sermon  with  the  actual  facts  as  to  the 
giant  evils  which  mark  the  American 
golden  age,  to  which  he  candidly  al- 
ludes in  the  body  of  his  discourse.  If 
the  United  States  is  the  model  nation 
of  the  world  we  are  in  a  very  bad  way, 
and  may  look  for  the  final  conflagration 
very  soon.  Do  not  mistake  me  :  I  am 
an  honest  admirer  of  all  that  is  good 
and  great  in  American  institutions,  but 
I  find  it  exceedingly  tiresome  to  hear 
continually,  "  We  are  the  people,  and 
wisdom  will  die  with  us."  May  I  hint 
very  modestly  that  there  is  a  young  na- 
tion to  the  north  of  Denver  that  has 
some  advantages  which  are  lacking  in 
your  great  country  ?  First,  a  law-abid- 
ing, homogeneous  people  who,  though 
of  different  races,  have  been  welded 
into  a  new  national  type.  Second,  a 
€k)d-fearing  people  who  respect  the 
Sabbath,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
ten  commandments,  not  even  leaving 
out  the  seventh.    Third,  a  people  who 
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honor  the  marriage-tie,  and  as  yet  have 
no  divorce  law.  Fourth,  a  people  who 
are  self-governing  and  who  enjoy  true 
liberty.  Fifth,  a  country  in  which  the 
law  is  righteously  administered,  so  that 
Americans  of  the  criminal  class  give  us 
a  wide  birth.  Sixth,  a  country  in 
which  the  wealth  is  more  equally  dis- 
tributed than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  so  that  there  is  a  blessed  free- 
dom from  these  two  great  scourges, 
millionaires  and  tramps.  Seventh,  a 
country  which  has  proved  itself  better 
equipped  for  a  time  of  adversity  than 
its  great  neighbor,  having  passed 
through  the  late  crisis  without  a  bank 
failure,  and  with  fewer  conunercial 
failures  than  In  previous  prosperous 
years. 

Now,  though  I  venture  on  this 
statement  as  a  plea  for  more  modesty 
in  your  national  sermons,  I  feel  that  it 
is  a  poor  ambition  to  implant  in  any 
people  a  boasting  spirit,  and  it  is  fatal 
to  true  and  lasting  progress.  Let  us 
be  done  with  the  Nebuchadnezzar 
pride,  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that 
I  have  builded  7"  and  rather  urge  upon 
our  people  to  remember,  ''  It  is  not  by 
might  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  spirit, 
saith  the  Lord."  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  boy  who  was  flattered  by  foolish 
parents  and  presented  to  the  world  as 
a  prodigy  amounting  t9  much  ?  Have 
any  of  the  greatest  men  been  puff^ 
with  self-conceit  ?  Then  the  greatest 
nation  is  surely  that  which  has  least 
self -consciousness  and  least  bluster,  and 
which  rather  hides  than  dispkys  the 
greatness  of  its  resources. 

P.  McF.  Maolbod. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

P.S.— Dr.  Tupper  has  underesti- 
mated the  students  in  British  universi- 
ties by  some  thousands,  but  we  slow 
Britishers  are  more  anxious  about  qual- 
ity than  quantity,  and  the  number  of 
divines  from  Canada  and  the  mother 
country  adorning  your  pulpits  is  no 
bad  testimony  to  the  educational  ad- 
vantages to  be  enjoyed  outside  of  the 
modem  Garden  of  Eden. 


On  E^aneness. 

On  the  subject  of  freshness  of  voice, 
let  me  say  that  on  Sabbaths  I  attend 
early  prayer-meeting  and  take  part, 
preach  morning  and  evening  to  a  large 
congregation,  take  large  Bible  class  in 
the  afternoon,  and  during  the  summer 
preach  to  considerably  over  a  thousand 
persons  in  the  open  air  after  evening 
service,  sing  most  of  the  hymns,  yet 
my  voice  is  all  right  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  My  simple  plan  is  this:  Speak 
from  the  stomach,  articulate  clearly, 
open  the  mouth,  keep  the  head  erect, 
not  down  or  back,  eat  plain  food,  drink 
nothing  intoxicating,  and  avoid  wrap- 
ping up  the  throat  summer  or  winter. 
I  have  tried  this  plan  successfully  for 
twenty  years.  X. 

Canada. 


At  page  640  of  Thb  Homilbtio  Rb* 
VIEW  for  December,  under  the  heading 
"  Illustrations  of  Bible  Truths  from 
Science  and  History,"  there  is  quoted 
the  statement  of  the  Psalmist.  "  He 
telleth  the  number  of  the  stars"  (Ps. 
clxvii.  4) :  and  this  saying,  viewed  by 
the  light  of  modern  astronomy,  which 
has  revealed  to  us  that  the  heavenly 
host  represents  '*a  great  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number,**  is  very 
properly  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  the 
greatness  and  majesty  of  Him  "  who 
has  set  His  glory  above  the  heavens ;" 
but  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  Psalm- 
ist's thought  as  set  forth  in  the  Psahn, 
the  verse  which  comes  immediately  be- 
fore the  words,  "  He  telleth  the  num- 
ber of  the  stars,*'  taken  in  connection 
with  it,  opens  up  to  us  a  still  more  won- 
derful view  of  the  greatness  of  God. 
"  He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart  and 
bindeth  up  their  wounds ;"  then  fol- 
lows, "  He  telleth  the  number  of  the 
stars. ' '  Greatness  consists  in  the  union 
of  opposites,  in  the  power  of  dealing 
with  immensities,  and  descending  to  the 
administration  of  the  most  minute  de- 
tails. There  is  scarcely  a  more  beauti- 
ful and  striking  example  of  this  union 
than  we  meet  with  in  the  two  verses  of 
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the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh 
Psalm.  The  same  loving  hand  "  that 
healeth  the  broken  in  heart  and  bindeth 
up  their  woundA  telleth  the  number  of 
the  stars. "  The  Psalmist  did  not  know 
as  we  do  the  marvels  of  "the  glorious 
firmament  cm  high/'  but  he  did  know 
€k)d  as  the  great  spiritual  healer.  It 
was  his  vision  of  the  starry  throne  in 
combination  with  his  experience  of  the 
Lord's  power  to  poiir  the  oil  and  wine 
of  his  consolations  into  the  wounded 
and  broken  heart  which  led  the  Psalm- 
ist to  the  sublime  conclusion  contained 
in  the  fifth  verse,  "  Great  is  the  Lord 
and  of  great  power ;  His  understand- 
ing is  hifinite. "  J.  G.  Y. 


"TiPddr 

A  wisB  and  witty  but  hardly  fair 
critic  in  the  January  Homilbtio  finds 
fault  with  the  discussion  on  '*  How  to 
be  Physically  Fresh  in  the  Pulpit." 
He  thinks  a  preacher  ought  to  get  tired, 
and  that  if  he  does  not  his  people  surely 
will :  and  there  is  much  force  in  what 
the  brother  says.  A  preacher  should 
get  tired.    That  is  so. 

But  the  question  is  not  whether  the 
preacher  should  get  tired  or  not,  but 
whether  he  may  not  get  more  tired 
than  he  should.  There  are  dififerent 
states  as  well  as  different  degrees  of 
weariness.  There  Is  a  wearine^  of 
work  and  there  is  a  weariness  of  ex- 
haustion. The  one  is  healthy,  and  to 
be  expected,  and  rejoiced  over;  the 
other  is  unwholesome,  and  to  be  de- 
plored, and  guarded  against.  It  is  this 
latter  state  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking— a  physical  state,  known  to 


many  preachers,  if  not  to  the  wise  and 
witty  critic  as  yet  (he  may  live  to  know 
it  If  he  has  not  yet  experienced  it),  fn 
which  the  out-go  of  physical  nerve 
force  is  abnormally  and  excessively 
great,  a  waste  on  the  system  heralding 
premature  break-down.  A  locomotive 
is,  of  course,  made  for  use,  and  ought 
to  be  used.  It  is  expected  that  it  shall 
"wear,"  and  after  a  while  be  worn 
out ;  but  that  it  may  not  wear  out  too 
fast  the  skilful  engineer  gives  it  the 
best  of  care  that  it  be  not  "cut"  or 
**  burned  out." 

And,  moreover,  whOe  it  is  sometimes 
true,  as  the  brother  says,  that  "  if  the 
preacher  does  not  get  tired  his  people 
will,"  yet  it  is  not  always  true.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
preacher  and  his  auditois  go  by  con- 
traries, so  that  if  the  preacher  be  fresh 
the  people  must  be  tired,  and  if  the 
preacher  be  tired  the  people  must  be 
fresh.  A  preacher  may  be  tired  and 
his  people  be  more  tired  still,  as  the  fol- 
lowing will  show  :  "  An  old  Fife  gen- 
tleman had  been  to  church  at  Elie.  and 
listening  to  a  young  and  perhaps  bom- 
bastic preacher,  who  happened  to  be 
officiating  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milligan, 
then  in  the  church.  After  service,  meet- 
ing the  doctor  in  the  passage,  he  intro- 
duced the  young  clergyman,  who  on 
being  asked  by  the  old  man  how  he  did, 
elevated  his  shirt-collar  and  complained 
of*  fatigue,  and  being  very  ^  tired,' 
*  Tired,  did  ye  say,  my  man,'  said  the 
old  satirist,  who  was  slightly  deaf, 
'  Lord,  man,  if  ye're  haif  as  tired  as  I 
am,  I  pity  ye.'  "  C*  Anecdotes  of 
Scotch  Preachers.")  H.  M.  K. 

Easton,  Pa. 


EDITORIAL  SECTION, 

LXVINGF  ISSUED  FOB  FULFIT  TBEATICZSNT. 


ChnrelieB  on  Wheels. 

Thbbb  is  a  vigorous  missionary  bish- 
op, somewhere  "  out  West,"  who  has  a 
diurch  which  can  be  coupled  to  a  rail- 


way train,  and  which  moves  with  rail- 
way speed.  It  is  a  practical  form  of 
church  building  and  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance even  of  that  marvellous  rapidity 
with  which  churches  are  now  removed 
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from  place  to  place  in  large  centres  of 
population,  especially  in  New  York 
City.  Statistics  show  that  there  has 
been  a  vast  amount  of  church  building 
which  has  been  hasty  and  unwisely  con- 
celyed.  In  New  York  City  there  are 
several  churches  which  have,  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  been  substantially 
and  elegantly  built,  and  yet  their  con- 
gregations have  removed  to  different 
sites,  the  vacated  buildings  becoming 
Jewish  synagogues  or  theatres  or  places 
of  business. 

In  some  cases  these  edifices  were 
erected  at  great  cost  by  liberal  contribu- 
tions from  the  laity,  and  frequently  as 
memorials  of  departed  friends,  or  given 
specially  with  reference  to  some  en- 
deared associations  connected  with  the 
sites  occupied  by  the  churches,  and  yet 
within  the  recollection  of  a  generation 
these  buildings  have  been  sold,  quite 
regardless  of  the  f  eelir  ^s  which  prompt- 
ed their  erection  in  the  first  instance. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  a  question  whether 
the  Western  bishop  with  his  "church 
on  wheels"  has  not  solved  the  problem, 
and  for  the  present  necessity  will  it  not 
be  wiser  to  have  our  houses  of  worship 
so  constructed  that  tbey  can  -be  moved 
at  the  whim  or  caprice  of  a  congrega- 
tion ?  If,  for  example,  an  edifice 
should  be  erected  on  Avenue  A,  and 
the  congregation  should  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  called  a  minister  who 
has  the  popular  gift  to  attract  the 
wealthy  and  to  repress  the  poor,  it 
would  then  be  an  easy  matter  to  trans- 
port this  church  on  wheels  to  some  va- 
cant lot  in  some  fashionable  avenue 
where  churches  flourish  and  live  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity. 

In  London  the  "iron  church"  has 
long  been  used  for  the  accommodation 
of  temporary  congregations,  and  some 


of  these  structures  are  exceedingly 
comely,  not  to  say  handsome  edifices. 
They  are  so  constructed  that  in  the 
event  of  a  demand  being  made  for  a 
stone  church  the  new  structure  can  be 
erected  over  the  temporary  iron  church. 
Buildings  of  this  kind  are  not  permitted 
in  New  York  and  other  large  cities  in 
this  country,  but  as  they  have  not  the 
objections  attached  to  them  which  ap- 
ply to  wooden  buildings  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  why  special  acts 
of  legislation  should  not  be  passed  so 
as  to  permit  the  use  of  iron  churches. 

The  wonder  is  that  the  people  have 
not  grown%ired  of  contributing  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  substantial  stone 
walls,  handsome  stained-glass  windows, 
marble  memorials,  and  other  expensive 
adjuncts  to  places  of  worhip,  which  in 
all  probability  within  the  short  space 
of  thirty  years  will  be  sold  for  secular 
uses  and  add  grace,  dignity,  and  even 
solemnity  to  an  express  office,  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  or  even  a  theatre. 

It  is  said  the  masses  very  rarely  take 
to  a  theatre  which  had  been  once  a 
Christian  place  of  worship.  Herein 
surely  "  the  children  of  this  generation 
are  wiser  than  the  children  of  light," 
for  where  ministers,  deacons,  trustees, 
and  vestrymen  see  no  impropriety  in 
secularizing  their  places  of  worship, 
the  worldly  public  having  some  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  feel  other- 
wise. 

In  a  rapidly  developing  community, 
such  as  we  have  In  America,  the  ques- 
tion must  sooner  or  later  be  raised, 
whether  too  much  money  is  not  spent 
in  building  churches  of  which  there 
was  not  the  least  evidence  that  they 
would  be  permanent  and  enduring 
structures  to  the  glory  of  God  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 


SDXTOfiXAL   KOTES. 


Some  Bdpfal  Books. 

Among  the  many  volumes  recently 
ap|!)earing  there  are  several  which  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 


our  readers  as  eminently  helpful.  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Son  have  brought  '*  The 
Expositor's  Bible"  nearer  completion 
by  the  addition  of  a  volume  on  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Peter,  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
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feisor  J.  Rawaon  Lumby,  D.D.,  of 
Cambridge  Universifcj.  We  have  al- 
ready given  expreesion  to  our  apprecia- 
tioii  of  this  "  Bible"  as  cootainiog  the 
reverent  and  ripe  scholarship  of  some 
of  the  most  careful  biblical  students  of 
modem  times.  The  latest  volume  well 
sustains  the  reputation  of  the  entire 
series.  From  the  same  house  comes  the 
final  volume  of  *'The  Sermon  Bible/' 
containing  outline  sermons  of  many  of 
the  passages  in  the  Epistles  of  Peter 
and  the  books  that  follow.  These  out- 
lines are  exceedingly  suggestive,  and 
properly  used  cannot  fail  to  help  their 
readers.  The  same  publisters  send  us 
Dr.  Alexander  Haclaren's^ible  Class 
Expositions  of  the  Qospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, in  two  volumes.  Dr.  Maclaren*s 
name  is  the  guarantee  of  thorough  work, 
as  the  readers  of  Thb  Homilbho  Rb- 
viBW  must  by  this  time  be  well  aware. 
Whatever  the  attitude  of  our  readers 
to  the  Parliament  of  Religions  itself, 
the  two  volumes  giving  the  story  of 
that  Parliament,  edited  by  Dr.  John  H. 
Barrows,  and  published  by  the  Parlia- 
y  ment  Publishing  Company,  of  Chicago, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  practical 
value.  They  give  in  compact  form  a 
most  interesting  presentation  of  the  dis- 
tinct! ve  traits  of  the  various  religions 
of  the  world  from  the  view-points  of 
their  most  intelligent  exponents.  For 
those  well  grounded  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity  it  will  be  an  instructive 
study  to  test  their  claims  by  the  facts 
of  history,  and  to  note  the  infinite  su- 
periority to  them  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  in  its  ethical  features  and  in  its 
spiritual  results. 


A  Sequsst. 

A  coBonmicATioN  comes  to  us  from 
a  Michigan  correspondent,  fn  which  he 
asks  for  the  best  way  of  preserving  the 
most  helpful  articles  of  the  Rbvibw 
without  going  to  the  expense  of  bind- 
ing the  numbers.  Perhaps  our  readers 
will  assist  us  in  answering  by  stating 
what  their  methods  may  be.  Some- 
time since  one  of  our  correspondents 


wrote  that  it  was  his  custom  to  cut  oat 
articles  deemed  especially  suggestive 
and  insert  them  in  the  pages  of  his  cy- 
clopflDdia  in  their  proper  places.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  prefer- 
able way  is  to  file  the  numbers,  even 
though  left  unbound,  and  note,  along 
the  margin  either  of  Bible  or  of  cydo- 
psDdia,  the  titles  and  locations  of  such 
articles  as  bear  upon  given  texts  or 
themes.  Economy  of  labor,  of  space, 
and  of  time  is  the  great  desideratum  in 
any  system. 

The  last  number  of  the  Review  was 
especially  rich  in  material  concerning 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  If 
preachers  desired  to  keep  this  fact  in 
mind  in  their  future  preparation  of 
Easter  sermons,  they  could  readily  do 
so  by  noting  on  the  margin  of  their 
Bible  opposite  the  resurrection  story, 
"  H.  R.,  xxvii.,  236 ««y.,"  which  would 
immediately  refer  them  to  Thb  Hom- 
LBTic  Review,  Volume  xxvii.,  pages 
226  and  following.  This  method  is 
equally  applicable  in  the  preservation 
of  the  fruits  of  all  one's  reading.  A 
shigle  letter,  or  a  combination  of  letters, 
might  stand  as  the  symbol  of  any  vol- 
ume, as  Hy  for  Heniy,  Hg  for  Hodge, 
Ht  for  Hurst,  etc. 

Other  methods,  however,  may  be  pref- 
erable, and  we  invite  our  readers  to 
answer  the  question  of  our  correspond- 
ent as  they  may  deem  best. 


A  F«w  Vbre  BIsti  to  Preadien. 

Aim  at  being  a  teaching  power  in  the 
pulpit.  "  Qive  attendance  to  reading, 
to  exhortation,  to  doctrine,"  is  St. 
Paul's  exhortation  to  young  Timothy. 
The  *'  doctrine"  of  this  passage  bein^ 
public  teaching,  Lt^ojaKoiha  must  be  the 
work  of  the  AtdacrKoAoc ;  for  the  preacher 
combines  in  himself  the  office  of  proph- 
et, scribe,  and  evangelist.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  people  never  get  any  religious 
teaching  but  that  which  they  receive 
from  the  pulpit. 

Make  your  sermons  scriptural.  To 
be  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures"  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  minister  to  souls. 
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It  has  been  obseired  that  the  weak  side 
of  John  Chrysostom's  sermons  is  the 
want  of  scriptural  instruction  in  them. 
Like  many  less  gifted  men,  he  had  the 
fatal  gift  of  fluency.  Stier,  the  author 
of  "  The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus," 
says  the  Bible  is  the  lining  foundation 
of  Christian  teaching,  and  a  deep  ac- 
quaintance with  it  must  be  the  first 
qualification  for  a  preacher.  Observe 
the  Great  Teacher,  "as  His  custom 
was,'*  went  into  the  synagogue  and 
read  the  Scriptures  and  then  taught. 

Always  seize  the  main  point  of  the 
text,  and  press  it  home.  Martin  Luther 
likens  those  who  wander  from  their 
text  to  a  maid  going  to  market,  who 
wastes  her  time  in  talking  with  this  one 
and  that  one  on  the  road,  and  then  ar- 
rives too  late.  Digressions  often  weak- 
en the  impression  of  a  good  sermon. 

"  Just  put  a  little  common  sense  into 
your  sermons,"  said  an  old  Oxford  pro- 
fessor to  a  "clever"  young  preacher. 
The  common  people  hcttrd  Christ  gladly 
because  He  was  always  understood  by 
the  people,  although  there  are  a  great 
many  "  uncommon"  people  who  are 
pleased  with  learned  or  eloquent  ser- 
mons which  they  do  not  comprehend. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  old  woman 
who  went  to  church  because  she  was  so 
charmed  with  that  beautiful  word  Meso- 
potamia, but  it  did  not  do  her  much 
good. 

Always  know  when  to  stop.  This  is 
the  sixth  of  Luther*s  nine  qualities  of 
a  good  preacher.  Boyle  has  an  excel- 
lent essay  on  '*  Patience  under  Long 
Preaching."  The  advice  is  good,  but 
the  definition  is  difficult.  What  is  a 
long  sermon  ?  Nowadays  ministers  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  espe- 
cially those  designated  **^  High  Church- 
men," usually  keep  within  twenty  min- 
utes ;  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  preach 
a  really  good  sermon  within  such  lim- 
its. Qeorge  Herbert,  in  his  *^  Country 
Parson,"  advocates  the  use  of  a  short 
sermon.  He  says  :  "  The  parson  ex- 
ceeds not  an  hour  in  preaching,  because 
all  ageshave  taught  ihat  a  competency. " 
Mr.  Jay,  of  Bath,  who  was  a  popular 


Congregational  preacher  in  his  day, 
says  :  **  I  saw  one  excellency  was  with- 
in my  reach,  and  it  was  brevity ;  and 
I  determined  to  obtain  it.  I  never  ex- 
ceed three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  most. " 
But  both  Qeorge  Herbert  and  William 
Jay  belonged  to  generations  which  are 
gone. 

Never  expound  a  text  without  con- 
sulting the  original  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  exegetical 
commentary.  For  example,  in  preach- 
ing from  a  text  in  which  the  word 
"mind"  occurs,  it  is  well  for  the 
preacher  to  discover  that  there  are  seven 
Greek  words  translated  "  mind"  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  if  the  text  se- 
lected for  a  sermon  be  Phil.  ii.  5,  "  Let 
this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  it  will  be  instructive  to 
trace  in  what  sense  the  word  is  used  in 
the  twenty-one  places  in  which  the 
Greek  word  occurs,  and  where,  of  ne- 
cessity, it  is  not  always  translated  by 
the  word  mind. 


Hit  Editor's  LettM^Box, 

QusttUmiqfomieralinierttttoelerinffn^vfiU 
b9  piint4d  in  IhU  dmrimmL  Ths  guMtian* 
terU  to  w  should  beptdin  <u  bri^form$  as  pos- 
sibU.  Antwers  from  our  readers  art  reoussUd. 
They  must  be  (1)  bHtf:  (2)  prsceded  bv  tAe  num- 
ber qf  the  questUm  to  wMch  they  repty:  (8)  the 
name  and  address  of  ths  writer  must  accom- 
pany each  ansioer.  The  name  of  a  writer  will 
not  bepubtished  \f  toe  are  requested  to  withhold 

J.  A.  J. — Did  Hiram  send  the  stones 
as  well  as  the  lumber  for  the  building 
of  Solomon's  temple  ? 

A,  The  Scriptures  make  no  such  state- 
ment. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
account  in  Chronicles  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  say  of  any  stones  save  the 
"  precious"  ones  with  which  the  tem- 
ple was  **  garnished"  or  covered. 

I.  Q.— Who  discovered  the  key  to  the 
mysteries  of  cuneiform  writing  ? 

A,  Friedrich  Grotefend,  of  Hanover, 
early  in  the  present  century. 

Student,  Princeton. — ^What  was  the 
original  Jewish  mitre  ? 

A,  The  mitre,  bonnet,  hood,  and  dia 
dem  of  the  Old  Testament  are  but  vari- 
eties of  the  head  dress  known  in  Asia 
as  (be  turban,  and  has  nothing  in  com- 
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mon  with  the  Episcopal  mitre.  See 
Canon  Ckwk's  remarks  in  the  **  Speak- 
er's Commentary"  on  Ex.  xxviiL  4-87, 
on  the  Hebrew  word  Mitznepheth  or 
"  mitre/'  wliich  he  says  was  "  a  twist- 
ed band  of  linen  coiled  into  a  cap  like 
the  modem  turban." 

Baptist,  Concord,  Me.— I  find  there 
Is  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
EpiscoiMlians  as  to  Passion  Week,  some 
regarding  it  as  the  week  before  Easter, 
and  others  as  the  week  following  the 
fifth  Sunday  in  Lent.  Can  you  gire 
some  authority  on  the  subject  ? 

A.  Dean  Hook,  in  his  **  Church  Dic- 
tionary," says,  "  Passion  Week  is  that 
immediately  preceding  the  festival  of 
Easter,  because  in  that  week  our  Sa- 
yiour's  passion  and  death  happened," 
and  he  adds  that  "  the  custom  of  call- 
ing the  week  of  which  Passion  Sunday 
is  the  first  day  Passion  Week"  is  "  a 
piece  of  pedantry  founded  on  a  mis- 
take." 


R.  Avert.— Did  Robert  Robinson, 
the  voluminous  writer,  and  the  author 
of  **  A  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  1776,  become  a  Uni- 
tarian? 

A,  The  assertion  was  made  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Priestley,  but  we  find  in  the 
work  of  Andrew  Fuller,  Philadelphia, 
1845,  ii.,  pp.  221-23.  a  disUnct  sUte- 
ment  made  by  Robinson  to  his  friend 
Feary  only  a  month  before  his  death, 
in  which  he  said,  "  My  views  of  Divine 
truth  are  precisely  what  they  were 
when  I  wrote  my  plea  for  the  Divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ" 

Lbsldb,  K.  J.— Is  Dr.  John  Strough- 
ton.  the  eminent  Congregationalist  min- 
ister, still  alive  ? 

A,  Tes.  He  retired  from  his  pastor- 
ate in  1875  and  from  his  professorship 
in  New  College  quite  recently  ;  but  tus 
is  still  an  active  old  man  of  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age.  He  is  now  living 
in  retirement  at  Ealing,  near  London. 


BLVE  ItOllDA?. 


"The  Broken  ComiAot" 

Thbrb  was  once  a  preacher  who  so 
sorely  afflicted  his  hearers  with  sermons 
on  the  same  subject,  "The  Broken 
Covenant,"  ^  that  they  appointed  a  dep- 
utation to  wait  upon  him  and  respect- 
fully suggest  a  change.  He  consented, 
and  next  Sunday  the  congregation  were 
overjoyed  to  find  that  he  selected  as  his 
text  the  incident  of  the  cup  being  found 
in  Benjamin's  sack.  They  felt  that  at 
last  they  were  to  have  something  new. 
The  first  two  or  three  sentences  of  the 
sermon  were  fresh,  but  suddenly  the 
preacher  said,  "  Brethren,  Just  as  Ben- 
jamin's sack  was  cut  open,  searched, 
and  the  cup  found  in  it,  so  at  the  great 
day  will  your  sacks  be  cut  open,  and 
the  first  thing  found  in  them  will  be 
the  broken  covenant."  Having  thus 
got  back  to  his  old  theme  he  returned 
to  the  old  sermon  while  the  congrega- 
tion went  ^o  sleep. 


Bylan&g'i  ThrM  Bon'te. 
John  Rtlands,  who  was  president 
of  the  Baptist  College.  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, was  a  quaint  old  man,  and  when 
his  students  left  him  for  the  ministry 
he  used  to  give  them  "  three  don'ts." 
Don't  buy  too  many  books — ^that  will 
hurt  your  pocket.  Don't  study  late  at 
night— that  will  hurt  your  health. 
Don't  fall  in  love--that  will  hurt  your 
mind.  

Blocks. 
When  Sidney  Smith  was  rector  of  a 
parish  in  Yorkshire,  England,  he  found 
his  vestry  were  discussing  the  propriety 
or  otherwise  of  paving  a  certain  ap- 
proach to  the  church  with  wooden 
blocks.  Having  decided  to  undertake 
it  the  question  arose  as  to  the  manner 
how.  "Gentlemen,"  said  the  witty 
rector,  *'  I  think  if  you  will  all  put  your 
heads  together,  as  the  saying  is,  the 
thing  can  be  accomplished  without 
much  difficulty." 
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TO  OUR  PATRONS. 


A  UTord  About  Ovr  Neir  HymnaL— 

^lira«  mre  many  churches  of  different  denominatioiis 
who  do  not  feel  able  to  sapply  their  pews  with  the 
costly  and  balky  hymn  and  tone  books  prepared  for 
denominational  nse.  There  are  also  many,  no  donbt, 
who  for  varioos  other  reasons,  desire  to  change  their 
books.  There  are  excellent  hymnarles  to  be  had,  but 
which  fail  to  supply  the  want  It  has  therefore  been 
deemed  advisable  to  publish  a  new  hymnal,  such  as 
can  consistently  lay  claim  to  a  welcome  from  ChriS' 
tian  congregations  of  every  denomination,  and  espe- 
cially so  from  those  who  love  to  sin^;  the  new,  or 
modem,  as  well  as  the  ancient  songs  of  Zion.  Refer- 
ring to  Our  New  Hymnal. 
77^  Episcop<U  Melhodiit,  Baltimore,  Hd.,  says: 

''This  compilation  contains  many  of  the  choice  and 
proved  tunes  which  have  been  used  by  the  Church  — 
■ome  of  Vtk&m. — for  generations.  In  addition,  there  is 
« largp  proportion  of  modem  music.  We  have  liad 
many  of  the  pieces  tested  on  the  organ,  and  can  say 
that  churches  seeking  a  non-denominational  hymnal, 
with  a  good  and  varied  selection  of  words  and  music, 
will  find  both  in  this  coUection/' 
The  Church  Advocate,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  says : 

*' Taken  as  a  whole,  many  of  our  churches  will, 
no  doulit,  see  good  reasons  ^or  changing  their 
present  books  to  use  '*  Our  New  Hymnal.** 
J%i  BapiUt,  Baltimore,  Md.,  says : 

**  It  \9  adapted  to  the  use  of  every  Christian  congre- 
gation.'' 
Zion's  Advocate  (Baptist),  Portland,  He.: 

'*  The  churches  of  every  denomination  will  be  glad 
ofthlsbook.'* 

The  NorthtoeiUm  CongregcUkmaliaty  Minneapolis, 
Minn.: 

'*It  will  be  welcomed  and  extensively  used,  we  pre- 
dict, by  churches  of  every  denomination.'' 

As  this  new  book  Lb  prepared  for  the  use  of  every 
denomination,  it  contains  no  hymns  of  a  direct  de- 
nominational character,  and  is  emphatically  the  book 
for  churches  and  missions  of  every  name,  each  one 
can  consistently  call  it  its  own.  We  have  therefore 
entitled  it 

OUR    NEW    HYMNAL. 

It  is  edited  and  compiled  by  Philip  PhlUipe  &  Son, 
men  who  are  known  the  wide  world  over  in  the  line 
of  sacred  song,  and  who  possess  a  practical  experi- 
ence in  leading  choirs,  and  as  preceptors  of  congre- 
gational singing. 
Meetiah't  Herald  (Adventlst),  Boston,  Mass.,  says: 

''  This  new  candidate  for  public  favor  is  certain  to 
receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  thousands  of 
music  lovers.  We  can  not  think  of  any  persons  bet- 
ter adapted  to  prepare  a  volume  of  music  for  gen- 
eral use  in  religious  serricea  than  the  editors  of  the 
work  before  us.*' 


The  Buffalo  ChrUdan  Advocate  (Methodist  lEpls- 

copal)  says: 
**Tbe  names  of  the  compilers  vouch  for  the  char- 
acter of  this  new  hymnal.    Its  hymns  are  well  cho- 
sen, and  the  music  is  standard." 
The  Religious  Herald  (Congregational),  Hartford, 

Cocn.,  says: 
**This  Hymnal  is  to  l)e  commended  from  the  fact 
that  it  Is  of  moderate  size,  ttie  compiler  being  con- 
tent with  530  hymns,  old  and  new.  There  are  many 
tried  and  approved  tunes  and  hymns  which  will  be 
welcome.  The  type  is  clear  and  the  volume  has  an 
inviUng  look." 

It  is  substantially  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth^ 
square  ISmo,  8Q9  pp.    Price,  $1.00. 

A  returnable  copy  will  be  sent  free  andpoitpaid, 
on  application,  to  any  pastor  or  mus^c  committee, 
for  examination,  with  a  view  to  its  Introduction. 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
**This  book  lias  important  features  which  make  it 
of  value."— 

There  are  580  hjrmns  and  tunes  contained  in  this 
volume,  whose  bulk  is  limited  to  369  square  12mo 
pages,  printed  in  beautiful  brevier  type. 

The  selections  are  choice,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, from  more  than  seventy  different  authors. 
Among  these  are  Wesley,  Watte,  Cenmick,  Whitfield, 
Baxter,  Robinson,  Keble,  Cowper,  Newton,  Kelly, 
Montgomery,  Doddridge,  Bryant,  Addison,  Simp- 
son, Bonar,  Elliott,  Denny,  Sullivan,  Bamby,  Dyke?, 
Monk,  Neander,  Willis,  Hopkins,  Carey,  Scott, 
Holmes,  Newman,  Dondney,  PliilUps,  Anber,  Top- 
lady,  Hastings,  Pope,  Muhlenberg,  Steele,  Clark, 
Jones,  Alexander,  Hart,  Keys,  Oosby,  Dix,  and 
more  than  twenty  others. 

The  Northu^stem  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist 
Episcopal),  Chicago,  111.: 

"A  choice  selection  of  hymns." 
The  Independent  (Evangelical),  Now  York: 

**  This  is  a  far  better  manual  of  common  song  than 
we  get  In  the  average  of  its  class.  It  shows  a  reac- 
tion against  the  empty  jingles  which  have  been  run- 
ning for  twenty  years.  The  standard  hymns  of  the 
church  are  in  gratifying  preponderance.    ..." 

Its  more  than  500  tunes  consist  of  none  but  the 
most  singable  music,  simple  gospel  and  classical,  with 
Olaser,  Hastings,  Mason,  Beethoven,  Bamby,  Malan, 
Hoi  brook,  Phillips,  Dykes,  Fischer,  Zunde),  Sulli- 
van, Edson,  Elvey,  Holden,  Gould,  Wesley,  Randall, 
Scholefleld,  Stebbins,  Calkin,  Kinpsley,  Hakergal, 
Nettleton,  Oreatorex,  Woodbury,  Haydn,  Bopkin<, 
Tansur,  Tonrgee,  Rossini,  Croft,  Bradbury,  Boot, 
Abbey,  Monk,  Ritter,  SUnley,  Bortniausky,  Hatton, 
Medley,  Franck,  Perkins,  Schumann,  Von  Weber, 
Farmer,  Gordon,  Oliver,  Gauntlett,  liiller.  Hart- 
rough,  Knapp,  Vail,  Doane,  Camp,  Malan,  Ewing, 
Von  Wartenser,  Oakley,  Pleyel,  Stockton,  Elvey, 
etc.,  etc.,  as  authors. 

Tfu  National  Presbyterian,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 
says: 
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''The  selection  of  mosic  ie  very  choice.  It  in- 
cludes almoAt  every  tune  that  has  been  a  favorite 
with  the  evangelical  churches,  and  there  are  few 
that  will  not  be  generallv  used. 

*'  It  is  the  best  collection  of  hymns  and  tunes  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  this  country.  We  know  of  no 
otiier  hymnal  of  equal  size  that  is  so  valuable  for 
pouular  nse.  It  contains  the  cream  of  the  English 
aud  American  hymns  and  tunes.  It  is  better  adapted 
to  elicit  the  interest  of  the  ordinary  congregation  in 
this  department  of  public  worship^  than  any  book 
now  before  the  American  church.  Though  it  is  com- 
piled by  a  Methodltft,  Presbyterian  churches  will 
make  no  mistake  in  buying  it.^* 

Its  scope,  completeness,  and  usefulness,  is  indi- 
cated by  its  Table  of  Contents  which  is  as  follows  : 

Praise  and  Adoration 7-92 

Opening  and  Closing  Hymns, 

God's  Attributes  and  Providences, 

Sabbath  and  Sanctuary, 

Morning  and  Evening  Hymns. 
Mediation  of  Christ i»-148 

Atonement  of  Christ, 

Attributes  of  Christ, 

His  Power  to  Save, 

Hymns  of  Consecration, 

Heaven. 
Gospel  Invitations 148-192 

Salvation  through  Ciirist, 

Lost  Condition, 

Warnings  and  Exhortations, 

Holy  Spirit,  and  Guide, 

Repentance  and  liegeneration. 
Sabbath-school  Hymns ,...  192-2&4 

Education  of  Youth, 

Infant-class  Songs, 

Christian  Work  ami  Prayer, 

Holy  Scriptures. 
Missionary  Work.. 2W-.313 

The  Lowly  and  Oiilcasts, 

National  Occai'i.»n», 

Temperance  Work. 
Birth  of  Christ. 8ia-»44 

His  Sufferings  and  Death, 

Resurrection  and  Triumph, 

Christmas  and  Easter. 

Alphabetical  Index  of  Hymns 345-390 

ludex  of  Connective  Scripture  Readings 850 

Alphabetical  Index  of  Tunes 351-354 

Concordance  Index 356-369 

An  admirable  aid,  for  those  who  shall  use  this  new 
hymnal,  is  its  complete  Concordance  Index  (occu- 
pying 16  pages),  whereby  any  pastor  or  leader  can 
And  and  select,  at  a  glance,  the  right  subject  or  senti- 
ments needed  for  any  religious  occasion.  In  this 
index  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive words  in  all  the  hymns  with  the  lines  in 
which  they  occur,  enables  any  one  to  readily  find 
any  hymn,  if  only  some  important  word  therein  is 
recalled. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Concordance  Index 
will  explain : 

Refuob— Dear  refuge  of  my  weary  soul 112 

God  is  the  Refuge  of  His  saints 97 

Other  refuge  have  I  none J2 

Our  only  refuge  is  Thy  grace 265 

Face    Faces  I  shall  see  no  more 163 

He  hides  a  smiling  face 101 

O,  W  here  shall  I  behold  Thy  face 64 

Show  Thy  face,  and  all  is  bright 2S5 

ttiLVATioN— Give  the  knowledge  of  salvation. . .    15 

He  brings  salvation  near 506 

Make  Thy  great  salvation  known 1.56 

Of  Him  Who  did  salvation  bring 280 

O  Thou  God  of  my  salvation ^7 


Gbacv— Accepted  at  Thy  Throne  of  grace 187 

Amaaing  pity,  grace  unknown S7 

And  Thy  refreshing  grace 64 

For  the  pardoning  grace  that  saves  me 314 

AVGBL—Allelaial    Bread  of  Angela 3S5 

Angels  adore  Him 491 

Angels  are  waiting  to  welcome  you  home..  S96 
Angels,  assist  our  mighty  Joys 9G3 

DlATB—Borders  on  the  sliades  of  death 15 

Death  comes  down  with  redtlese  footstepe  898 

Death,  like  «  narrow  sea,  divides 127 

Death  of  death,  and  heirs  destruction 77 

God— Glory  to  God  in  the  highest 405 

Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night 142 

God  De  merciful  to  me 818 

God  descend  in  majesty 50 

HxaVsn— And  form  our  sonls  for  Heaven 418 

And  seal  me  heir  of  Heaven 287 

Find  our  Heaven  of  heavens  in  Thee 5K2 

^     For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ....  86 

Faith— Armed  bv  faith,  iind  winged  by  prayer.  SflS 

But  pray  with  faitn  in  Jesus'  name 400 

Faith  and  prayer  can  never  fail 399 

Faith  in  His  Name  forbids  my  fear 160 

Besides  this  Concordance  Index,  its  Alphabetical 
Index  of  Hymns  gives  the  first  line  of  each  of  ths 
5S0  hymns  in  the  book. 

We  ask  a  careful  examination  of  this  new  hymnal, 
of  its  hundreds  of  hymns  and  tunes,  and  the  attrao- 
tlve  and  valuable  features  mentioned  above. 
The  Advance,  Chicago,  111.,  says : 

"This  hymnal  will  do  good  service.'* 

The  Christian  Obaerver  (Presbyterian),  LbnisviHe, 
Ky.: 
*'  This  hymnal  is  prepared  and  arranged  for  general 
use  and  special  services.  The  selections  are  good 
and  varied,  and  for  every  occasion,  anniversary,  or 
subject,  suitable  hymns  cJin  be  found.  .  .  .  The  in- 
dices are  especially  full.  .  .  .  The  print,  paper,  and 
binding  are  first-class  " 

It  is  square  12mo  in  size;  309  pp. ;  handsomely 
bound  iu  cloth,  with  extra  stout  boards,  and  black 
and  gold  stamps.    Price,  per  volume,  $1,  post  free. 

A  returnable  copy  of  **  Our  New  Hymnal  "  will  be 
sent  free  and  postpaid^  on  application,  to  any  pas- 
tor or  music  committee,  for  examination,  with  a  view 
to  Its  introduction.  Pamphlet  containing  sample 
and  descriptive  pages,  introduction  prices,  etc.,  sent 
free  to  any  address. 

Oar  Special  RemoTal  Sale.— The  lease  of 
our  present  premises  is  uearing  expiration,  and  we 
are  soon  to  remove  to  other  quarters,  where  all  de- 
partments of  our  busincits  can  lie  housed  in  one 
building.  We  have  but  a  limited  quantity  left  of 
some  desirable  books  described  on  pages  102, 103, 104 
and  105,  and  which  we  do  not  propose  to  carry  with 
us.  We  will,  therefore,  close  these  out  at  the  special 
bargain  prices  named  to  our  patrons.  In  ordering 
it  will  be  better  to  name  first  and  second  choice, 
covering  similar  amounts,  so  that  in  case  none  re- 
main of  first  choice  the  second  may  be  had.  In  cases 
where  remittances  are  received  late  and  the  books 
ordered  are  already  sold,  the  money  will  be  retora 
able.  Bv  ordering  at  once  disappointment  may  be 
avoided. 
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The  Galifoniia  "Grape  Owe" 

I>elicioii8  as  a  Bunch  of  Fresh  Orapes. 

The  Pureat   Bledtcinal  Fruit  Food  and  the  flneet 
non-alooholio  beverage  ever  placed  before  the  people. 

8ANITA8 

CRAPE  JUICE. 

ConoMtraM,  UirftmiMM 
and  Pura. 

A  valuable  dietetic  and  curative  agent  In  cases  of  OonsunapUon,  QaMMc  Fever. 

Nervous  DebiUtj,  Dyspepsia,  Constipation  and  kindred  complaints. 
ForiiiH  a  superior  food  tonic  for  nnrsluf?  woinen. 
Without  an  equal  as  a  system-builder  for  weak  and  pallid  children. 
A  safe  and  successful  reconsiructor  for  fever  patients  during  the  convalescent 

period. 

Sanitae  Concentrated,  Unfermented  Grape  Juice 

18  BOTTLED  ONLY  BY 

THE  CALIFORNIA  GRAPE  FOOD  CO.,  at  Los  Gat05,  CaL, 

hi  pint  bottles  containing  a  half  gallon  of  juice,  and  Is  for  sale  by  leading 
DRUGOI8T8  and  OROCBRS  at  sixty-flve  cents  per  bottla  Send  your  address. to 
Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  and  receive,  post-paid,  a  booklet  telling  all  about  Grape  Jmce 

_      NEW  YORK-145  Broadway.  SAN  FRANCISCO-408  Sutter  Si. 

NORaiAN  BARBOUR,  SelUng  Agent,  77  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 
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ANY  CLERQYflAN        » 

Who  can  command  a  small  part  of  his  time 

May  Easily  Add  $  i  ,000  or  $2,000  Yearly  to  his  Income 

Read  this  Announcement  Through. 

Life  insurance  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  essential  in  the  life  of  every  man  who  takes 
thought  for  his  family  and  their  welfare.    More  persons  are  being  insured  than  ever  before.    It  is  no 
longer  a  matter  for  question,  but  is  an  obligation  resting  upon  every  one  to  whom  others  look  for  ^ 
sapm)rt.    Many  procrastinate,  but  all  expect  at  some  time  to  take  insurance.  T 

The  two  great  points  which  every  man  is  looking  for  are 

ABSOLUTE  SAFETY  AND  LOW  COST. 

These  are  combined  more  perfectly  in 

The  American  Temperance  Life  Insurance  Association 

Of  New  York  City 
than  in  any  other  company.    As  its  membership  is  composed  entirely  of  abstainers  from  intoxicating 
liquors,  there  is  the  greatest  possible  security  against  a  large  mortuary  list.    The  risks  on  the  lives  or 
temperance  men  and  women  are  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

IT  WILL   PAY  YOU   HANDSOHELY 

if  jou  will  present  the  claims  and  the  merits  of  this  Company  to  your  friends  who  are 
total  abstainers  and  secure  them  as  members. 

We  desire  the  cooperation  of  alive,  intellieent  men  and  women  who  have  standing  and 
influence  in  their  circles  of  acquaintance.  A  business-like  presentation  of  such  favorable 
policies  as  the  Ambuican  Temperance  Life  Insurance  Association  can  offer  will  re- 
sult in  large  additions  to  the  membership,  and  in  profit  to  the  person  through  whose 
effort  they  come. 

Barnest  "veorfL  for  us  ivlll  yield  jroa  macli  larser  pajr  titan  tlie 

same  effort  nrlll  In  almost  any  other  dlrecUon* 

Write  to  us  for  general  information,  terms,  etc.,  and  do  It  to-day«  addressing  your  inquiry  to 

E.  S.  MARVIN,  Supt.  of  Agencies,  730  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  5wiss 
Referendum 

proYides  for  submitting  to  the  people 
proposed  legislation  for  their  approval 
or  rejection,  The 


has  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and 
has  been  endorsed  b^  them  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner. 

The  Largest  and  Strongest 

Natural-Premium  Insurance  Co. 

of  New  England. 

SSyOOO.OO  a  day  paid  to  beneflola- 
rles  at  dOK  of  usual  ooat* 

The  VTB W  POLICY  of  the  Massachusetts 
Benefit  Life  Association  has  no  superior.      It 

fives  Cash  l^iritieHflsy  Cash  Samatier 
'^•■■••y  Palfi-Cp  Ia«aniac«f  and  other 
desirable  options. 

Splsndid  Openings  for  Enerf stio  Mm  to  Act  u  Special, 
QsBsral  and  State  Agenta* 

BEO.  A.  LITOHnELD.  Prw.  63  SWeSt..  Bostoa 


HEIOHIALWDOfS 


IN  , 


iStained 

leiass 

SUBSTITUTE 

wa  Aaa  vow  pkkparbd  to  makx  to  obobb 

ECCLESIASTICAL 
DESIGNS  AND  EMBLEMS 

OF  IHT  KUD,  8HAPB,  OB  8IZB 

At  Remarkably  Low  Prices. 


Tha  8ubstitat«  produces  all  the  effects  of 
Stained  Qlass  »t  »  fraction  ef  its  cost.  It  is 
easily  applied  to  old  or  new  glass,  and  by  fo«r- 
tssn  years*  actual  use  has  proTsa  to  be  dnrablsu 

Send  for  Dlustratad  Catalone  and  Prices. 
Sanaplea  by  maU,  25  ceaifa. 

WP    VnilMC    Sols  AOBNT.  9S8  Areh  Strasi, 
■  UflUUIlUy         PH1LABKLPHI1,P1. 


OHURGH 
ARCHITECTURE 


NORTHROP'S  STEEL  GEIUNSS 

•  DURABLE  •  DECORATIVE  • 


Pastors,  BuildiDff  Committees,  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  the  erection  of  new 
ohurohes  or  reconstruction  of  old  ones,  should 
procure  Osgood's  work  on  Church  Architect- 
ore,  as  it  contains  16  modern  church  designs, 
ranging  in  cost  from  $1,S00  to  $48,00a  These 
designs  are  a  selection  from  among  the  64 
Churches  that  I  have  designed  and  superin- 
tended during  the  past  13  years.  Price, 
post-paid,  $1.00. 

SIDNEY  J.  OSGOOD,  Arehlteot, 

WMdleSMb  Bldf .  OBAHD  BAPID8,  HICH. 


Bapecially  adapted  for  Church  Ceilings.  Easily 
put  up  without  removing  old  plaater.  Send  dia- 
gram and  particnlars  for  an  estimate. 

HBNRr  S.  NORTKROP^ 

Cataloirue  free.  30  Rsse  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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You  can  write  a  hundred  letters  just  as  readily 
as  one,  if  you  have  a 

Simplex  Printer 


Simple,  Cheap,  and  Effective. 

Endorsed  by  Over  50,000  Users. 

From  an  original,  on  ordinary  paper  with  any  pen,  xoo  copies  can  he  made.  50 
copies  of  typewriter  manuscript  produced  in  fifteen  minutes.  Send  for  circulars 
and  samples.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

LAWTON  &  CO., 

22  Vesey  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  NEW  INTERPRETATION. 


THE  WORLD  UGHTED 

A  Study  of  the  Apocalypse. 

BY  CHARLBS  BDWABD  SMITH,  D.D. 

12mo,  cloth,  218  pp.     Price,  75  cents.    Postage  free. 

STRONG  BNDORSBREENTS. 

*'  It  to  the  cleftTOBt  ylew  of  the  Apocalypse  I  have  erer 
seen.**— i^oioard  CrotbVj  D.D. 

**  I  hope  eTerr  scholar  In  the  land  will  read  it  without 
pri^udloe.**— i>re«.  Alvah  Sovey,  D.D^  NevoUm,  Theo- 
logical Somlnary. 

'Mt  Ik  fresh  In  its  conception,  symmetric  In  Its  treat* 
ment,  lomlnoas  In  Its  expression,  deToat  in  Its  spirit, 
rich  In  Its  snggestlveness,  npliftlng  in  its  tendency.'*— 
George  Dana  Boardmatiy  D.D.,  PJukuUiphia. 

"A  discussion  characterized  by  great  common  sense 
and  striking  insight.  .  .  .  Altogether  It  Is  the  most 
rational  Interpreutlon  that  has  yet  appeared.  In  fact. 
It  ought  to  be  an  epochal  book  in  the  study  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. ••—miMam  A  fTofpsr,  D.D. 

**  It  makes  the  ytoions  mean  something.  ...  It  pre> 
sents  a  sublime  conception  of  the  advance  of  truth 
among  men.**~7!lks  Ifno  York  Examiner, 

"Tour  work  seems  to  me  to  mark  a  most  Important 
adrance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  mysterious  symbol- 
tom  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  to  fumtoh,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  reasonable  solution  I  have  met  of  its 
many  problems.  I  shall  commend  it  to  my  students  as 
eminently  worthy  of  their  careful  study .'^'—iV^.  B. 
Harvey,  D,D.,  HanMton  Theologioal  Seminary. 

"  Pr.  Smith  has  done  work  of  a  very  high  order  In  thto 
Taluable  little  book."— ITfts  Watchman,  Boeton. 

"It  will  TirtuaUy  add  one  book  to  my  Bible.**— A.  JS. 
WatfU,  D.D. 


FvBk  A  Waffsalli  Go.,  Pubs.,  19-20  Aster  PI.,  K. 
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LANGUAGES  SESEEI 
AT  HOME 


.,.li 


1 


^.QBRMAN.  FRENCH 
OR  SPANISH  actual- 
red  in  ten  -weeks 
-  home,  by  '<R08- 
L  UNOnraTBT," 
rkofDr.R.S.Ro»- 
the  Meisterachafb 
il  lessons  for  ^ 
people.  Pupils  |  \ 
[factually  in  pres-  \ 
:he  teacher.    All  W 


_^.  — ^'^   «*   ••He  icacner.    au  ^ 

anestions  answered  and  exercises  corrected  S 
freeof  charge.    Part  I.,  50c.;  books  and  mem- '  ^ 

ElgilERSGiilFf 
SUPERSEDED 


■V  ITS  OWN 
AUTHOII 


/M^  Dr.  Rosenthal  wrote  "The  Meiater> 
schaft  System,"  so  extensively  advc 
by  a  Boston  house,  twenty  years  ago. 
latest  work,  "The  Rosenthal  Method  of  Prac-  S 


His 


t 


tical  Linguistry,"  supersedes  it  entirely. 

[SPECIAL  OFFER  jne^n'ss?:^ 

ing  their  t  ' 
orders  to  ^ 
us  on  ot\ 
before  the  ^  ^ 
receive  our  books  in-^ 


ITO  CLERGYMEN 


es   FOR    $3.00. 


^3i«t   of   April,  will 

^elusive   of  all    privilc  . 

^  This  offer  holds  good  Tor  this  monlh  only! 

POLYGLOT  BOOK  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


k^^^/%^#%%%%%%%%# 
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Aye 


r's  Hair  Vigor 

ie.zasTORz:s 
>  Fullness  and  Texture 
TO   HAIR 

has  become  Wiry,  Thin,  or  Gray. 


ve  years  ago,  I  was  not  a  little  alarmed  to  dis- 
my  hair  was  falling  out,  threatening  speedy 
AYER'S  Hair  Vigor  being  recommended, 
i  a  bottle  and  at  once  applied  it  to  my  hair 
continuing  to  do  so  for  several  weeks,  and 
ly  surprised  that  my  hair  stopped  falling  and 
new  hair  came  out  full  of  life  and  vigor. 
AYER'S  Hair  Vigor  does  not  only  restore 
new  hair,  but  gives  new  life  and  vigor  to  its 
growth,  and  is  a  blessing  to  all  who  use  it.** 
Rev.  D.  J.  Burt,  Baptist  Minister  and  Clerk 
of  the  Superior  Court,  Dawsonville,  Ga. 


AVER'S  HAIR  VIGOR 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


A  BIG  10  GENTS'  WORTH 


ABOUT  THE 


Standard  Dictionary. 


Send  Ten  Cents  and  Secure  the  Follow- 
ing: A  Prospectus  of  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary, containing:  valuable  sample 
pages,  including  Prang's  exquisite  col 
ored  plate  of  22  birds  (cheap  at  50  cents 
and  fit  for  framing  in  gold),  and  other 
illustrations  from  the  dictionary;  dis- 
tinguishing features:  the  editorial  staff; 
oomments  of  the  press  and  of  prominent 
scholars  at  home  and  abroad;  also  facsim- 
iles of  editors'  manuscript  copy  and  of 
proofs  under  revision,  through  eleven 
stages  to  the  final  stage  of  work;  an  ac- 
count of  journey  from  A  to  Izzard,  etc., 
etc.  Total,  64  pages,  carefully  packed  in- 
side a  pasteboard  tube,  and  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Funk  &  Wag- 
NALLS  Company,  Publishers,  18  and  20 
Astor  Place,  New  York. 


atii 
platib 

HcPteua 
nev,  wd 

[periraea. 
ImHfcrt. 

U    •▼BTT 

leDlflte-- 

!d.Wbol» 

Rig  iwo- 
limn  Ore. 

^ue.O. 


$l2.p0to  $35,00 

ties  prererred  who  can  famia 


«  week  can  be  l,,,^ 
,_  -  ,  _  ^ ,  _  , .  ^^  working  foriu.  Pir- 
»ivo  prererred  who  can  famish  a  horse  and  travel 
through  the  country;  a  team,  thoagh,  is  not  neces- 
sanr,  A  few  yacancies  in  towns  and  cities.  Men 
and  women  of  good  character  will  find  this  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  for  profitable  employment. 
Spare  hoars  oiay  be  need  to  good  advalitaire.  B.  F. 
JOHNSON  &  CO.,  11th  and  Main  SU.,  Richmond, Va. 


PRINTING  OFFICE  I5« 

Holdn,  iad«nbl«  lak.  Vmi,  TwwMn,  Corkacm. 

•ta.,  u tbowa  ia  nU  eomplat* la  bmI mm.    B«*l 
,  Uaca  lUritrr.Owd  Priate.  cte.  Ragolar  PriMaOi 

SMnplt  ponpald  far  lt«.  to  tatradaec  «lt&  Ca»> 

aIocuc  ©nono  new  artWlctk  CAT.  PRK^ 
'  INOSRAOI.L  *  Bro.«S  CartbaMSt,  T.TCttr 


Speoial  10  per  oent.  diaconnt  to  Clergyman. 

ULMI  P«r«  heard.    SoecMifall  when  all  ramadfai  £•!. 

OarretpondMct  Solicited, 
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THE 


TRADC  JfARK. 
J  Is  a  Scientific,  Simple,  Safe,  Sure  HOME  CURE 
for  Disease  without  Medicine.  Curing  by  causing 
the  absorption  of  Oxygen  in  the  quantity  needed 
to  give  the  system  Vitality  sufficient  to  throw 
off  disease.  Not  a  battery  or  belt.  No  shock 
on  applying.  Our  book  tells  all  about  it,  and 
can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  Electropoise  is  used  and  endorsed  by  such  gentle- 
men as  Rev.  Wm.  McDonald,  Boston,  editor  of  the  "Christian 
Witness";  Prof.  Totten,  of  Yale  College;  Rev.  W.  H.  De- 
Puy,  New  York,  associate  editor  of  the  "Christian  Advo- 
^  cate";  Gen.  R.  G.  Dyrenforth,  Washington,  ex-Commissioner 
of  Patents ;  Governor  Thomas  M.  Holt,  of  North  Carolina ; 
Dr.  W.  H.  Morgan,   Nashville,   Tenn.,  former  President  of 

the  National  Dental  As- 
sociation, and  other  prom- 
inent and  intelligent  citi- 
zens of  all  sections.  Write 
for  certificates. 


22  William  St.,  New  York, 
Dec.  28,  1893. 

I  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the 
curative  powers  of  the  Electropoise  in 
which  I  was  a  disbeliever  and  very  re- 
luctantly consented  to  make  a  test  of 
it.  It  cured  me  of  insomnia  of  many 
years'  standing,  on  account  of  which  I 
was  also  suffering  from  nervous  pros- 
tration and  enfeebled  digestion. 
Yours  truly, 

P.  A.  LEMAN, 
With  Henry  Hentz  &  Co. 


DO  NOT  DESPAIR. 

The  Electropoise  has 
made  its  reputation  by 
curing  supposedly  "  in- 
curable cases."  We  court 
investigation. 


ELECTROLIBRATION   COMPANY 

345  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Do  You  Know  That  Over  5,000  Changes  Have  Been  Made  in 


-=^YOUN"G'S^ 


ANALYTICAL  COHCORDANCE  TO  THE  pLE? 

It  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  most  profound  scholar,  as  well  as  the 
simplest  reader  of  the  English  Bible.  By  Bobbbt  Youiro,  LL.D.  4to,  1,100  pp.  Price, 
cloth,  $5.00;  tan  sheep,  $7.60;  half  morocco,  $9.00;  full  morocco,  $12.00.    Carriage  free. 


any 


PlftUlp   Scltain  H.ll*,  ItloH.i  **The  most  complete  Ooneordanoe  in  the  En^ish  or  ia 
other  lanisuage.*^  

THE    NEW    REVISED    EDITION    NOW    READY. 

After  years  of  patient  labor  on  the  part  of  many  export  scholars,  a  thorough  revisioB 
of  this  gigantic  work  has  been  accomplished.  In  this  grand  revision  over  five  thousand 
corrections  have  been  made.  Thus  there  is  secured  for  this  well-known  Concordance,  for 
many  years  to  come,  a  continuance  of  popularity  as  the  most  desirable  work  of  its  kind  in 
existence,  considering  convenience,  practicability,  fullness,  accuracy,  and  workmanship. 


Some  Facte   of  Vast   Importance* 

The  great  superiority  of  Young's  CoirooBDANCB  over  any  other  Bible  concordance, 
new  or  old,  is  exhibited  in  its  salient  and  unique  features,  which  are  included  in  the 
following  brief  statements: 


1st.  It  exhibiU  sbout  811,000  references. 

3nd.  It  marks  80,000  various  readings  in  the  New 
Testament  alone. 

8d.  It  contains  over  70,000  Greek  and  Hebrew 
words— all  alphabetically  arranged  under  their 
Eoffllih  title. 

4tb.  Analytical  in  character,  it  gives  the  various 
•hades  of  meaning  of  related  words,  repre- 
sented in  English  by  one  word 

6th.  Every  word  is  given  In  alphabetical  order, 
arranged  under  Its  Hebrew  or  Greek  original, 

WITH    THB   UTBBAL    MBAMIKO   OF   BACH   AMD  ITS 

PRdnmoiATioM.  The  same  English  words  being 
frequently  translated  from  various  Hebrew 
or  Greek  words  which  have  either  different 
•hades  of  meanings,  or  even  totally  different 
meanings,  the  references  in  Young^s  Ck>noord- 
anoe  are,  in  every  Instance,  grouped  according 
to  the  original  words  from  which  they  are 


^F"  No  other  Bible  concordance  in  existence 
combine  these  advantages  of  variety  and  posi- 
tion. The  priceless  value  of  this  unique  feat- 
ure can  not  be  over-estimated.  At  a  glance, 
vfiihout  further  pagt-tuming^  It  enables  eveiy 
student,  in  an  important  sense  to  be  his  own 
comments  tor,  even  though  he  has  no  Imowl- 
edge  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  languages. 

6th.  The  Proper  Name  of  every  Person  or  Place 
is  given,  with  the  literal  meaning. 

7th.  The  date  or  era  of  every  person  is  given,  so 
as  to  distinguish  him  from  every  other  of  the 
same  name. 

8th.  A  valuable  summary  of  chief  results  from 
recent  topographical  and  archadogical  re- 
search to  the  illustration  of  Scripture  is  givsL 

9th.  As  said  the  New  York  Tribune:  **  It  Is  at 
once  a  Concordance,  a  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
English  Lexicon  of  Bible  words,  and  aBcriptur- 
al  Oasetteer,  and  is  as  valuable  to  stuoenta 
of  the  Holy  Word  as  an  unabridged  dictionary 
is  to  the  general  reader.** 


translated. 
Besides  the  above  this  great  Oonoordance  bristles  with  other  invaluable  points  of  advantage. 


The  Interior^  Chicago  :  **This  is  the  most  valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.** 
ChrUHan  Standard^  Philadelphia :   **  Not  a  mere  Concordance ;  It  Is  that  and  a  great  deal 

more  .  .  .  with  all  manner  of  Biblical  information  and  help  .  .  .  wonder  how  a  student  can 

poasibly  do  without  It.** 

Lutheran  Obeervert  Philadelphia:  **The  most  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  best  work  of  its 
kind  In  all  respects  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  English  language.** 

Rev,  OhoB.  H.  Spurgeon:  **  Cruden*B  Concordance  is  chlld*s  play  compared  with  this  gigantfe 
production.** 

The  Author:  "It  is  the  outcome  of  a  forty  years*  life  labor.    It  took  me  nearly  tht^m  years 
(from  0  a.m.  till  10  p.m.)  to  carry  It  through  the  press.** 


FUMK  &  WiGULLS  COIPiRT,  Pobllshers,  18  and  SO  Istor  Place,  Met  lort 
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Worn  Out  Faces  o«^}^^ 
Rejuvenated  •*«®2!?' 


20  yean'  practtoal  expertonee 
removing  wrlnJdefl,  filling  ont 
hollow  eneeks,re>f  ormlng  noMa^ 
eanand  moutlifl.  All  skin  blem- 
ishes and  deformttleeaad  their 
treatment  described  and  Illus- 
trated in  a  ISO-page  book  sent 
sealed  to  any  address  for  10  ets. 

John  H.  Woodbury 
Dermatolos^ical  Institute, 

B«tablUhed  1870.        128  W.  42d  St.,  N.Y. 

Woodbary's  Facial  5oap  for  the  Skin, 
Scalp  and  Complexion.  3  cakes,  $1 .00,  at 
DrugsUts  ^everywhere* 


Tbe  Clerical  NQtoal  Association 

ArWOUDS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AT  COST 

to  ministers  of  all  denominationi  and  to 
professors  in  colleges  and  theological  semi- 
naries. Organized  in  1870.  Nearly  $400,000 
paid  to  families  of  deceased  members.  For 
catalogue  of  members  and  full  information, 
apply  to 

Q.  M.  TROWBRIDGE,  Sec'y, 

94  Waahiogton  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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iHnnson 
Typewriter, 


The  Higheit  Qrade  J"  S?  ako  Na  i 
Standard  Xftchlne.  S^rxou^"!  i^U.  i. 

JLBaOZTTTJS  ALIGNMENT. 

Interchangeable  Type-wheel.    Writes  Any 

Language. 

PERFECT  WORK 

Story  here.    Send  us  your  _ 

lofjrue  giving  full  deBcnption  and  particulars. 

THE  MriV80N  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


Impossible  to  tell 
•  vou  the  whole 
'  address  for  a  cata^ 


r  162  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III.,  V.  9.A.0 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY 


••   BELL  COMPANY 

and  177  Brond'vray,  Ne^vr  Tork, 
Manufacture  Superior 

CHURCH    BELLS 


PARABOLON   MAGIC   LANTERNS 

I  and  Stereoptioons,  Oil,  Lime,  or  Electric  Light,  Views  illustrating 
World's  Fair,  Boman  and  Medieval  Art,  Scripture,  Temperance  and 
hundreds  of  other  subjects  for  profitable  public  lectures  or  private 

:.S^J.B.COLT&CO.,SiStfcS^ 


f 


GEORGE  D.SWAN 

Succtuar  to  Baxter  C,  Sw<m, 

ILAJTCTVAOTXrBXX  OF  ,  .  . 

CHURCH 

Hall,  aad  Iiodge  Furniture 

nr  OBSAT  TABIBTT. 

PulptU,  Putptt  Chair*,  Omm- 
mvfilon  and  Altar  TViMss,  B.8. 
rtfocAsrs'  D49k$,  Oc 

Write  for  Information  to 
2468.2d  St.,  Phllad'a,Pa.,U.8.A. 


The  Great  1  ||S||T 

CHURCH  LHiHT 

Prlnk'a  PatenlRefleetoni 

for  aas.  Oil.  or  Bleotrlo.  give 
the  must  powerfnl.  aofteat, 
eheapeHt,  and  heat  light  known 
for  Churches,  Stores,  Banks,  The- 
atres. Depou,  etc  New  and  el- 
egant designs.  Bend  sise  of  room, 
^t  circular  A  eitttmate.  A  liberal 
dlBoouPt  to  charches  A  the  trade 
JPmi'I  b*  dMri9ttl  bm  dUap  JmitaHma  ^ 
l.F.  FaiNK.&ll'eariSt^.Yi 


T\¥  CTnill'QLI^I^>^^T.  All  Dealers  have  It.  QfU 
1/ii  OuVaa  0  Cures  Bheamatlsm,Aches&  Pains.  <iUvf 


'^-lOinnati.  Ohio.  V.  &  A.  J  aad  K.  ladla  Ifa. 

iUSSSffSi^'i/KiSilSL. 

BwiWorkaSatfateetfoaevanwlMd.   Pria«,T«nBa,et«.,FrM. 
Visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  may  remember  the 

CHIME  OP  TEN  BELLS  IN  THE 
8.  E.  TOWER  OP  MACHIIVERY  HALL. 

The  finest  Set  of  Bells  at  the  Fair.  They  were  pi 

by  the  New  Congregational  Chnroh,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
All  oar  work  is  The  Finest  and  Best  Class  only. 


TYPEWRITERS. 

LargePt  like  establishment  in  the  world.  Fir8t< 
class  Second-hand  Instruments  at  half  new  prices. 
Unprejudiced  advice  given  on  all  makes.  Ma- 
chines sold  on  monthly  payments.  Any  Instru- 
ment manufactured  shipped  .privilege  to  examine. 
EXCHANGING  A  SPECIALTY.  Wholesale  prices 
to  dealers.    Illustrated  Catalofnies  Free. 

TYPEWRITES  )  45  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
IlEADQUABTEBS,  (  186  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 
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A   BIOGRAPHICAL  SERIES 

=  OF  TWEI.VE== 

AMERICAN_REFORMERS 

EDITED  BY  CARLOS  MARTYN,  D.D. 

XTniform  Size  and  Style^  with  Portraids.  i2mOy  Cloth^  Neatly  Bound  in 
Twelve  Volumes.  Price  per  Volume,  as  Issued,  $1.50.  Post-free. 
Eleven  volumes  now  ready. 

!•  WENDELL  PHILLIPS:    The  Agritator.     By  Carlos  Marty d,  D.D.  591  pp. 

**l  do  not  know  of  any  novel  which  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure  for  many  yeara. 
...  I  shall  recommend  all  my  friends  to  read  the  book.'*»Hof».  Abram  8,  BtwiU, 

U.  HORACE  ClREELETt    The  Editon     By  Francis  Nicol  Zabriskie,  D.D.  908  pp. 

**This  new  biography  of  Greeley  is  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  biographies  of  Henry 

Clay  by  Carl  Schurs,  and  of  Patrick  Henry  by  ProL  Moses  Coit  Tylor.**— Zlhtf  Ntw  York 

HI.  WILLIAM  E.  DODGE  :    The  Christian  Merehant.    By  Carlos  Martyn,  D.D. 
849  pp. 
<*  Sparkling  and  inviting  from  beginning  to  end.  .  .  .  Reads  like  a  romance.**— JAd- 
Cantinent, 

IT.  FREDERICK  DOUGLASS:    The  Colored  Orator.    By  FredeHc  May  Holland. 
428  pp. 
**A  readable  biography.**—^.  F.  Heraid,     "A    charming   volume.**— Post- fseptiesi, 
Rooh4Mt€r, 

Y.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:    The  Emaneipator.    By  Prof.  C.  W.  French.    896  pp. 
**A  common-sense,  calm  estimate  of  the  unique  character  and  career  of  lancoln.**— 
Interior f  ChiccLgo, 

TI.  DR.  S.  G.  HOWE :    The  Philanthropist.    By  Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn.    870  pp. 
<*  A  volume  of  interest,  information,  inspiration.**— /{eligrioiis  TeUgraph^  Hartford. 

TIL  WM.  LLOTD  GARRISON:    The  Abolitionist.    By  A.  H.  Grimke.    405pp. 
*<  Interesting,  instructive,  and  inspiring  reading  for  younger  eld.**— 7%e  Botion  Tlms$, 

TIIL  CHARLES  SUMNER:   The  Scholar  in  Polities.    By  A.  H.  Grimke.  418  pp. 
*<Weil  calculated  to  fire  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  youth  of  our  land.**— cikris- 
tian  Advocate,  Chicago, 

IX.  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER :   The  Poet  of  Freedom.    By  Sloane  Kennedy.    880  pp. 
*<This  biography  of  the  'poet  of  freedom,*  has  the  prime  merit  of  Interest,  .-.  .  though 

it  goes  fully  into  detail,  it  is  never  tiresome.    It  is  a  careful,  praiseworthy  piece  of  work.** 
—Current  Liter eUwre,  N.  Y, 

X.  HENRT  WARD   BEECHER:     The  Shakespeare  of  the  Pnlpit.    By  John 

Henry  Barrows,  D.D.     567  pp. 
''Compact,  succinct,  and  graphic.**- ^ancis i?.  dark,  D.D,,  Pr9S,  Soc»  Ohr,  Endervor, 

XI.  JOHN  B.  GOUGH:    The  Apostle  of  Cold  Water.    By  Carlos  Martyn,  D.D. 

836  pp. 
"Dr.  Martyn  here  does  for  Mr.  Gough  what  be  has  done  for  Wendell  Phillips- 
shows  us  the  man.**— 7%0  Church  Advocate,  Harrisburg,  Pa» 

XII.  JOHN  BROWN  AND  HIS  MEN.    By  Colonel  Hinton.    [In  Press.] 


FOKK  &  ViGliLLS  COMPiRT,  Pabiisbers,  18  and  20  Astor  Place,  lef  TorL 
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Columbian  Historical  Novels 

A  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  COLUMBUS 
DOWN  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY,  IN  THE  FORM  OF  TWELVE  COMPLETE  STORIEa 
BY  JOHN  R.  MUSICK.  18M0.  CLOTH.  AVERAGE  4fi0  PP.  PER  VOLUME.  BEAU- 
TIFULLY ILLUSTRATED  WITH  FULL-PAGE  HALF-TONE  ENGRAVINGS,  AND 
OTHER  ILLUSTRATIONS,  BY  F.  A.  CARTER. 


$1.50  PER  VOLUME.    SENT.  POST-FREE,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

Each  Volume  is  Cokplbts  in  Itself. 


I.  Colnmbia :  A  Story  of  the  Discovery  of 

America. 
IL  Estevan :  A  Story  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
quests, 
in.  St.  Angustine :  A  Story  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. 
IV.  Pocahontas :  A  Story  of  Virginia. 
V.  The  Pilgrims :  A  Story  of  Massachusetts. 
VI.  A  Centuiy  Too  Soon:  A  Story  of  Ba- 

con*8  Rebellion. 

Vn.  The  Witch  of  Salem ;  Or,  Credulity  Run 
Mad. 


VIIL  Braddock :  A  Story  of  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars. 

IX.  Independence :  A  Story  of  the  American 

Revolution. 
X.  Sustained  Honor :  A  Story  of  the  War 

of  1812. 
XL  Humbled  Pride :  A  Story  of  the  Mexi- 
can War. 
Xn.  Union  :  A  Stonr  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
and  of  Events  Down  to  the  Present 
Day. 


Current  I<lteratare,  New  York: 


A  remarkable  contribution  to  American  literatare.** 

We  recommend  these  books  especially  to  the  teachers 


The  Revle'vr  of  Reile'vrs,  New  York: 
of  American  history." 

Godey's  I«adjr*s  Book :  *'  From  the  well-known  literary  ability  of  the  author,  we  predict  for 
this  series  of  books  a  wide  circulation/* 

KaoMis  City  Jonrnal :  "  Mr.  Masick  reveals  a  strong,  maaterful  tonch,  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  locality  and  a  clear  conception  of  his  characters." 

Tbe  Otarliitlaii  Inanlrer,  New  York: '"  *The  Columbian  Historical  Novels  *  are  books  of  a  high 
order  and  should  be  widely  circulated.  They  can  be  safely  and  profitably  read,  especially  by  the  young  of 
both  sexea." 

Public  I<edfl:er.  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  '* The  idea  of  *The  Columbian  Hiatorlcal  Novels*  is  excellent. 
The  incidents  are  skilfully  woven  into  a  continuous  narrative  that  will  carry  an  impression  to  even  the 
heedless  minds  who  have  no  inclination  to  study.** 

Journal  of  Gommereey  New  York :  **It  was  said  of  a  historv  by  an  eminent  anthor  that  it  was 
as  interesting  as  a  novel.  This  work  (a  volume  of  *  The  Columbian  Historical  Novels*)  is  a  novel  as  in- 
structive as  history.    It  is  a  history  wrought  out  in  living  characters.** 

Clarlstlan  Itoador^  Boston  :  "  We  have  found  it  a  ionic  to  our  flagging  manhood,  a  reminder  of 
the  heroism  in  the  race,  but  latent  in  the  most  of  individuals,  and  an  incentive  to  a  better  and  lees  selfish  use 
of  the  Divinity  that  makes  us  human.  ...  We  thank  Mr.  Mnsick  for  the  new  inspiration.** 

Tbe  Standard-IJnloDy  Brooklyn :  **No  mere  history,  no  matter  how  cleverly  written  it  may  be. 
will  impress  the  imagination  and  memory  of  the  average  boy  so  effectively  and  indelibly  as  a  good  historical 
novel.  ...  As  a  contribution  to  American  hirtoricai  literature,  the  educational  value,  as  well  as  the  absorb- 
ing interest  of  *  The  Columbian  Historical  Novels,*  is  unquestionable.** 

Tbe  Boston  Herald :  **The  main  features  of  his  narrative  do  not  differ  from  condensed  facts 
of  history,  but  his  stories  are  related  with  a  grace  and  ease  of  expression  that  will  at  once  attract  readers. 
.  .  .  From  the  first  to  the  final  chapters  every  page  is  of  intense  interest,  and  reads  more  like  scenes  from 
some  romance  of  life  than  enlargement  upon  the  authentic  facts  of  history.** 

Tbe  I«utberan  Observer.  Philadelphia:  ***The  Columbian  Historical  Novels*  is  a  novel  and 
striking  conception.  .  .  .  The  story  or  romance  of  these  volumes  Is  told  in  a  most  attractive  way,  while  the 
historical  facU  thus  so  delightfully  carried  along  are  true,  and  in  keeping  with  most  recent  investigations. 
The  Illustrations  are  numerous,  and  have  the  rare  merit  of  lighting  up  the  narrative.** 

B.  O.  Flo'werf  In  The  Arena^  Boston:  "That  was  a  hrllliant  idea  which  led  the  great  publishing 
bouse  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls  to  bring  out  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  twelve  novels. 
From  the  day  of  Homer,  the  tendency  of  writers  has  been  to  idealize  the  conspicuous  figures  of  the  past, 
especially  when  the  persons  were  shrewd  enough  to  win  the  plaudits  of  conventionalism  and  the  popular 
religion  of  the  age.  The  author  of  these  works,  however,  nnaerstands  the  art  of  writing  a  delightful  story, 
especially  for  the  young,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  young  person  perusing  these  volumes  will 
find  th^  study  of  history  very  different  from  the  dry  text-books  in  ordinary  use.  So  Important  is  this  series 
of  books,  that  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  a  liberal  extract  from  the  publishers*  announcement.  .  .  .'* 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubii8her8, 1 8-20  Astor  Place,  New  York. 
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j^r  We  have  secured  i8o  sets  {of  Eleven  Vols,  eachy  including  In- 
dex Vol.),  of  this  series  of  the  Expositor  at  a  special  bargain^  and  can 
obtain  no  more  at  similar  rates.  We  offer  our  readers  full  cidvantage^ 
and  will  supply  these  at  $12.00  per  set,  carriage  prepaid  by  us.  Orders 
should  be  sent  in  at  once.     The  books  will  be  ready  for  shipment  April  15. 

Sign  and  return  to  us  the  Acceptance  Order  Blank,  Etc. — See  foot  of 
next  page.  

THE  THIRD   SERIES   OF 

The  Expositor 

CoMPLSTB  IN  Ten  8vo  Volumes,  also  Index  Vol.,  4,866  pp.,  with  Fine  Etched 

Portraits  of  10  Contributors,  by  H.  Manesse,  of  Paris,  viz.:  Bishop 

Martensbn,  Frederic  Gk>DET,  D.D.,  Prof.  F.  Delitzsch,  Bishop  F. 

B.  Liohtfoot,  Canon  Westcott,  Dr.  Alexander  McLaren, 

Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.,  Prof.  Ewald,  Prof.  T.  K. 

Cheyne,  D.D..  AND  Prof.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D. 


THE  expositor,  WHICH  IS  HELD  IN  HIGH  REQARD,  AND  HAS  A  LARGE  CIRCXTLATIOH 
ABROAD,  IS  A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF 

BIBLICAL,    THEOLOGICAL,   AND   PERTINENT  EVANGEL- 
ICAL  EXPOSITION  AND  DISCUSSION. 


Edited  bj  the  REV.  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL.,  m.A.,  L.L..D. 


Coft  to  Import  a  Single  Set, f3O.00 

Special    Price,  per    set,   for   each   of  the    180  fetf 

(carriage  prepaid  by  us), •I9.00 


I«lst  ot  Contrtbntora  to  ttaU,  tbe  TlUrd  Series. 

Right  Rev.  W.  Alexander,  D.D.,  Rer.  Principal  Joseph  Angus,  D.D.,  ReT.  R.  G.  Balfour,  MJU 
BeT.  Prof.  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  Rev.  Prof.  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Bey.  Prof.  W.  G.  Blalkie,  DJ).,  LLJX* 
Bev.  Principal  David  Brown,  D.D.,  Ber.  Prof.  A.  B.  Brace,  D.D.,  B.  A.  Wallls  Budge,  B.A.,  Very  Rst. 
G.  A.  Chadirick,  D.D.,  Rer.  F.  H.  Chase,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  T.  E.  Cheyne,  D.D.,  Very  BeT.  R.  W. 
Church,  D.C.L..  Captain  C.  R.  Conder,  R.  B.,  Rev.  Eastace  R.  Conder,  D.D.,  Rer.  Prof.  8.  iTesCnr- 
tlss,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Rot.  Prof.  A.  B.  Daridson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  W.  L.  Davidson,  LL.D.,  Principal  Sir 
J.  W.  Dawsoo,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Rev.  Prof  Frans  Delitzsch,  D.D.,  ReT.  Prof.  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,  Rst. 
Prof.  Marcus  Dods,  D  D.,  Rev.  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Prof.  Henry  Drummond,  F.R.8.E.,  F.G.S.,  S., 
Rev.  Principal  T.  0.  Edirards,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  W.  G.  Elmslie,  D.D.,  Rev.  F.  F.  Emerson,  Rev.  Oanon 
T.  S.  Evans,  D.D.,  Ven.  Archdeacon  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Rev.  Prof.  G.  G.  Fhidlay,  B. A.,  Bev. 
Prof.  J.  Forbes,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bev.  Prof.  J.  M.  Fuller,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  Monroe  Gibson,  D.D.,  Josiah  Gil- 
bert, Rev.  Prof.  F.  Godet,  D.D.,  Rev.  C.  Gore,  M.A.,  Edmund  Gosse,  Hon.  Lady  Welby-Gregory, 
Prof,  A.  Harnaok,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Prof.  J.  Rendell  Harris,  M.A.,  Rev.  Henry  Hayman,  D.D.,  Bev.  R.  F^ 
Horton,  Bt  A.,  H.  C.  Hoskler,  Rev.  W.  B.  Button,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  R.  Blingworth,  M.A.,  A.  Taylor  Innesj 
M.A.,  Bev.  A.  C.  Jennings,  M.A.,  Rev.  Aujrustus  Jessopp,  D.D.,  H.  S.  Keating,  Bev.  John  Ker,  D.D.« 
Rev.  E.  G.  King,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  A.  F.  Klrkpatrick,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  LaidUw,  D.D.,  Rev.  G.  Lan- 
sing, D.D.,  Rigbt  Rev.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bev.  W.  H.  Lowe,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  Bawsoo 
Lumby,  D.D.,  Rev.  Alexander  McLaren,  D.D.,  Rev  J.  Macpherson,  M.A.,  Prof.  John  Masaie,M.A., 
Rev.  Joseph  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  W.  MUiigao,  D.D.,  Right  Hon.  Baron  Moncrleff,  Bev.  H.  C  G. 
Moule,  M.A.,  Joseph  John  Murpby,  Dr.  A.  Neubauer,  Rev.  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A.,  T.  B.  Page,  M.A.,  Rev. 
Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  Rev.  W.  W.  Peyton,  Bev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  R«v.  Principal  Rainy,  DJ)., 
Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsey,  M.A.,  Rev.  F.  Reodall,  MA.,  Rev.  Prof.  G.  Salmon,  D.aL.,  F.R.S.,  Corr.  Inst, 
France;  Rev.  Prof.  8.  D.  F.  Salmond,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  W.  Sanday,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayoe,  M.A., 
Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  Dr.  8.  M.  Schlller-Szloessy,  Rev.  T.  G..Selby,  George  Augustus  Simcox, 
M.A.,  the  late  Rev.  W.  H.  Simcox,  M.A.,  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  M.A.,  Professor  Albrecht  Sodn, 
and  many  others. 
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THE  THIED  SEEIES  OF  THE  EXPOSITOR 

Containf,   Among,  itf   Hundreds  of  Taluable   Artlclef,   the   Fol- 
loi¥lng    Important   Merles; 

Prof.  B.  F.  WMtoott,  D.D.,  Chriitu$  Oontum- 
maior:  Lessons  from  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
breirs,  aod  some  Lessons  of  the  Revised  New 
Testament.  Prof.  Oodet,  D.D.,  StudU$  in  the 
Spi$tl€t.  Dt.  a.  McLaren,  Col098ians  and  PhiU" 
mon.  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.,  Studies  in  Prac- 
Heal  Exeg€$ii.  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.U ,  The  Epis- 
tie  to  the  Hebrewe.  Prof.  Marcus  Dods,  O.D.,  Tfie 
Book  of  Zecharlah.  Prof.  8.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  The 
B€9ieed  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  Prof.  W. 
M.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Farlf  Christian  Monuments  in 


PhrygicL  Prof.  G.  T.  Stokes,  D.D.,  T?ie  Fayum 
MS.  Prof.  B.  B.  Warfleld,  D.D.,  The  Prophecies 
qf  St.  Paul.  Profs.  Salmon,  Sanday,  Harris,  Iti ti- 
nman, Htrna.uk,  Revs.  J.  MaoPhersoo  and  O. 
(lore;  and  O.  A.  SImox,  Bsq.,  M.A.  The  Christian 
Ministry.  Ri^ht  Rev.  W.  Alexander,  D.D.,  St. 
Peter's  Epistles.  Prof.  J.  Arar  Beet,  Systematic 
Theology.  Very  Rev.  Dean  Ohadwick«  D.D.,  The 
Oroup  oj  the  Apostles.  Revs.  A.  0.  Jennincrs  and 
W.  H.  Lowe,  A  CrUical  Estimate  of  the  JteoUed 
Version. 


Amons  ibe  Hnndreds  of  Other  Artfeles  Inelndcd  In  tlie  Tola,  ares 


The  Contrlbation  of  Science  to  Christianity— 
Dives  and  Lazarus— Daniel  in  the  U^ht  of  Recent 
Research— Joseph  and  Mary— Meyer— Second  Book 
of  Moses— The  Book  of  Job— Bishop  LIghtfoot— 
The  Prophecies  of  St.  Paul— Dancing  and  Penta- 
tench  Criticism  in  Correlation— On  Isaiah  xll.  18— 
The  Westcott-Hort  "Genealogical"  Method— On 
Hebrews  Ix.  10, 17— Dr.  John  Ker— On  Genesis  ill.  6, 
zviii.,  xtx.— The  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Lost  Piece  of 
Money— Life  and  Works  or  Bwald— Dr.  Mommsen 
on  the  Neronlan  Reference  of  the  Apocalypse- 
Frederic  Qodet— Some  Lessons  of  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament— The  Origin  of  the 
Christian  Ministry.  I.,  Recent  Theories.  II.,  Criti- 
cisms of  Recent  Theoiies>-Christ  the  Interpreter  of 
Nature— The  Prophetess  Deborah— The  Prophet 
Amos— Gold,  Bedolacb,  and  Shoham  Stone— Notes 
on  Difficult  Texts— Esther— Haegai— The  Agony  in 
the  Garden— The  Prophecy  Concerning  Judas- 
German  and  Anglo-American  Revisions  or  the  Bible 
—A  Misunderstood  Parable— £n2llsh  Bxploratlons 
in  Palestine— The  Bible  and  Wine— The  Probable 
Physical  Causes  of  the  Destnictlon  of  the  Cities  of 


the  Plain— The  Cosmogony  of  Genesis— Prof.  F. 
Delitsech— The  Discovery  of  a  New  Bible  MS.— 
The  Incarnation  of  the  £ternal  Word— The  Idolatry 
of  Civilized  Men— Dr.  McLarvn— Job  and  Solomon 
— Slsera  and  Jael— On  Scripture  Terms  used  to  Bx- 
prets  "Eternity"— Luke  ix.  18;  Rev.  I.  14— The 
Royal  Court  of  Adlabene— Esra,  Nehemiab,  Malachl 
—A  Problem  In  Criticism- The  Prophet  Joel— The 


Stater  In  the  Fishes  Month— At  the  Sign  of  the  Bible 

be  Apocr..  _        _ 

membrance  of  Me."— History  of  the  Word  "Kter- 
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And  Hundreds  of  Others  of  Equal  Interest. 


nal  '*— The  Language  Used  by  the  Apostles— Wisdom 
Personified,  and  Love  Incarnate— in  Self  Defence— 
The  Pentatench  —  Bgypticity  and  Authenticity  — 
Heavenly  High  Priesthood  of  Our  Lord  — Early 
Christian  Monuments  In  Phrygla— The  White  Race 
of  Ancient  Palestine— The  Woman*s  Language  of 
Chaldaea— The  Double  Text  of  Jeremiah— The  Last 
Nine  Chapters  of  Ezekiel— Jesus  Crowned  for 
Death— Epsphrodltas  and  the  Gift  from  Phllippl— 
Primitive  Liturgies  and  Confessions  of  Faith— The 
Hallel— Prof.  Huxley  and  the  Swine  of  Gadara— Pro- 
fessor  Cheyne— Professor  Marcus  Dods— Ancient 
Celtic  Expositors. 


OUR    SPECIAL    OFFER. 

Having  secured  180  sets  of  this  series  of  the  Expositor  at  a  special  rate,  and  not 
desiring  to  carrv  them  with  us  t<>  the  new  building,  Tso.  30  Lafayette  Place,  to  which  we 
will  remove  by  May  1st,  we  offer  our  patrons  the  entire  180  sets  at  $12.00  each,  carriage 
prepaid  by  us.  As  we  can  obtain  no  more  sets  of  this  work  at  similar  advantage,  our 
patrons  will  do  well  not  to  let  this  opportunity  pasn. 


€oft  to  Import  a  tingle  set 9 

Our  price  fbr  each  of  the  180  fett, 


fSO.OO 
fl3.00 


g^The  books  will  be  ready  for  shipment  on  April  16th,  1894. 

p^  Those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  secure  this  notable 
series  of  the  Expositor,  should  order  at  once,  thereby  to  save  disappointment.  All  money 
received  in  excess  of  the  180  sets  will  be  returned. 

^^  The  books  are  handsomely  bound  in  cloth— in  all  the  same  as  would  cost  $80.00  to 
Import  a  single  ret. 


At  Onee   Slsn  and   Retarn    to    as   tlie    folloirlDS 

Ac^ceptance   Blank,    IStc. 

IfUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  IF-aO  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  one  set  complete  (11  vols.),  of  The  Third  .^'eries  of  the  Expositor,  handsomely  bonnd 
in  cloth,  same  as  the  regular  fall  rate  edition,  for  which  I  enclose,  herewith,  $12.00  payment  In  fnll  tnerefore 
as  per  yoar  special  offer.    It  is  undtrsiood  thai  the  books  will  be  &ent  carriage  prepaid  hy  yon. 

Sign  name  in  /itll  (here) « 

Nearest  railroad  station Posiroffiee 

Date State 

FDIK  &  WAGUm  COlPm,  PobUsliers,  18  and  20  Istor  Place.  lew  Toik 
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Books  z  Labor  Qoestion,  Sociological  Books,  Etc. 

Tbooirb^*  ^^  ^^^  RelatioMS  of  Employer  aad  l¥orlamait.     A  Lecture 

by  William  H.  Bavward,  Secretary  of  the  fiatioiial  AnAooiatioo  of  Builders;  delivered 

io  Boston,  Mass.,  1808.   8vo,  paper,  17  pp.  Price,  10  oeots ;  per  hundred,  $7.00  ;  post-free. 

This  able  essay  empbasisas  tbe  f  undameotal  facts  which  underlie  the  labor  problem,  reTiews 

the  causes  of  exlsciUK  relatious  ^tween  employer  and  workman,  and  teaches  the  business  value  of 

b^rmonious  relations  between  the  employer  and  the  employed.    It  makes  manifest  the  faots  that 

neither  party  to  the  Joint  interesU  in  ttie  labor  problem  can  handle  the  question  alone,  and  that  tbe 

remedy  for  existluflr  dangers  and  difficulties  exists  only  in  associated  efforts.  As  an  example  is  siTen 

t.e  case  of  two  larfe  mining  compaoies  in  Qer  many,  em  ploy  in^  6.000  men,  and  whoes  Boards  of 

Arbitration  and  Conutliation  are  nucceMiulty  conducted,  and  on  which  the  companies  and  the  work- 

men  are  eqaally  represented.    Nothing  but  good  to  the  employer  can  come  from  a  study  and  wide 

cir&ulation  of  Mr.  Say  ward's  lecture. 

•f  o«oplk  ]IIasBiml*»  Addresses  to  W^orkiMg:  men*    We  have  reprinted,  under 
the  utle  **  The  Duties  of  Man,*'  tbe  famous  Italian  patriot's  masterly  addresses  to  work- 
ing men,  and  have  issued  them  in  one  12mo,  paper-bound  book  of  146  pp.    Price,  16 
cents  per  copy  ;  post-free. 
^^Tbese  addrennes  I'dtsist  of  tbe  most  enduring  thoughts  of  a  man  who  was  bom  before  his  time, 

and  in  a  nation  two  centurieii  behind  its  a^e;  a  mine  of  suggestion  for  writers  and  speakers  on  tbs 

ethics  of  labor.'*— rA4  Churchman^  New  Turk. 

WorldlBfl:  People  and  Their  ISmployers.    By  Washington  Gladden.    12mo, 

cloth,  241  pp.    Fnoe,  $l.UU ;  in  paper  covers,  25  cents ;  post-free. 

CimlenU:  Duty  and  DivclpUne  of  Work,  Labor  and  Capital,  Rising  in  the  World,  The  Housebold 
and  cue  Home,  sitroa^  Drink,  Society  and  Societies,  Duties  of  Bmpioyers,  Hard  Times  and  How  to 
Ease  Them,  tbe  Future  of  Labor,  Appendix. 

**TbiB  book  we  cordially  recommend.  It  is  sound  and  economic  in  prinolple,  and  Christian  in 
spirit."— 7*Ae  £xaminer^  New  York. 

Christlaii  Sociology.    By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberfr,  D.D.,  of  Berlin,  formerly  Professor 

in  toe  Theological  Department  of  Wittenberg  Ck>llege.     New  edition.     12mo,  oloth,  379 

pp.     Price,  $1.00,  post-free. 

Partial  dmUaia;  Study  of  Christian  Society,  Gtonesis  of  Christian  Society,  Social  Teaohiugs  of 
Chrmt,  Cbristian  View  of  Humanity,  Kelaiiou  of  Cburch  Members.  Cnribtian  Self-culture,  Chrls- 
lian  Soctai  Etbicn,  The  Unity  of  CbriHiian  Society,  Diversity  in  Christian  Society,  etc 

**The  ransre  of  topics  is  very  wide,  the  author*s  views  are  everywhere  sound,  moderate,  and 
practical,  and  tbe  book  is  an  able  and  impartial  one  on  this  subject."— 7%«  /n^erior,  Chicago. 

The  Etiiics  of  Marrias^®*     By  H.  8.  Pomeroy,  M.D.     Prefatory  note  by  Thomas 

Addis  Emmet,  M.D.,  LLD,,  and  introduction  b.v  Rev.  J.  T.  Uuryea,  D.D.,  of  Boston. 

With  an  appeodix  showing  the  Laws  of  Most  of  tbe  States  tond  Terriiories  Regarding 

Pertinent  Forms  of  Crime.    12mo,  cloth,  160  pp.    Price,  $1.00 ;  post-free. 

**  To  the  earnest  man  and  woman  everywhere,  who  has  watched  tbe  reckless  manner  In  which 

marriai^es  are  contracted,  tbe  wicked  way  in  which  rei»poBsibilities  are  shifted  aud  ignored,  and 

tbe  slow  and  sure  defilement  of  society  because  the  criminal  classes  are  allowed  to  propagate  their 

vile  species,  while  Christian  households  and  moral  parents  ignore  their  duty  to  this  and  to  the  next 

world,  this  book  is  almost  like  a  voice  from  heaven.    Should  reach  its  hundred-thousandth  edition." 

^Chieauo  Jowmol, 

\u  man  Too  Prolific?— Tlse  So-called  Illaltliuslan  Idea.    By  H.  a  Pome- 
roy, M.D.  (author  of  *<The  Ethics  of  Marriage'*).    12mo,  leatherette,  64  pp.    ,85  cents, 
post-free. 
^*  The  work  is  a  strong  argument  on  the  side  of  right,  and  a  bold  rebulce  to  wrong. *^-— IfetricU V 

Btrald^  Boston. 

**  I  can  find  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  my  sense  of  the  sacrednese  of  the  cause  to  which 

your  labors  are  devoted;  or  of  the  degradation  which,  if  and  in  proportion  as  that  cau»e  should  be 

defeated,  threatens  tbe  wbole  human  race  within  tbe  scope  of  the  controversy.**— J9bn.  W,  B.  QUtd" 

•tone  in  letter  to  the  Author. 

Crlmlaoloffy.     A  Psychological  and  Scientific  Study  of  Criminals  with  Relation  to 
Psycnical  and  Physical  Ty  pes,  etc.    By  Arthur  MacDonaid,  Specialist  in  Education  as 
Related  to  the  Abnormal  aud  Weakling  Classes,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  and  U.  8. 
Delegate  to  tbe  fnteruatioual  Society  of  Anthrop'>lo^y  at  BrusK»*l8,  1692,  etc  ,  etc    In- 
troduction by  Professor  Cesare  Lombroso,  of  the  University  <-f  Turin,  Italy.    In  an  Ap- 
pendix is  given  au  Extensive  Bibliography  of  the  Hest  Hoolcs  on  Crime,  in  the  several 
fanguagea    12mo,  cloth,  a5()  pp.     Price,  $2  00 ;  post-free. 
'*Of  undoubted  interest  and  upeclal  value  to  sll  concerned.**— 7^  Arena,  Boston. 
**  Th«^  result  of  years  of  expert  study  and  research.**— Critfo,  Baltimore. 
»» Exhsustive,  logical,  and  convincing.**— JVeio  York  World, 
»•  We  have  read  this  book  with  profit.**— ^I'tu  York  Herald. 
»»Mr.  MacDonsId's  book  is  clear  and  thou«.'htful  .  .  .  tbe  spirit  is  excellent  and  the  metbod 

vrientlflc.'*— iVew  York  Tribune, 
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WUmtm  OB  Early  Edwcatlon  aad  HVnrserj  IMsctpUne.     A  book  full  of  the 

wisest  hints,  suggestiooA,  and  praotlcal  ideas  in  the  interest  of  the  meet  effeotiye  and 

satisfactory  training  of  children.    12mo,  cloth.    Price,  60  cents,  post-free. 

It  passed  through  eighteen  editions.    It  was  first  published  60  years  ago,  and  many  attribute 

it  to  Elisabeth  Fry,  the  eminent  philanthropist.    The  name  of  tbe  author  never  appet^red  on  its 

tiUe-page.    An  American  reprint  of  1884  long  since  disappeared  from  circulation,  and  its  present 

re-issue  secures  for  it  an  extended  usefulness.    Dr.  John  Hall,  who  contributes  the  prefatory  note, 

writes:    *^  I  can  not  recall  a  sentence  ttiat  requires  remodiflcatlon,  nor  is  there  anything  In  the 

▼olume  that  tends  to  limit  the  book  to  any  one  class  or  any  one  denomination.** 

'^  It  should  be  compulsory  on  every  young  mother  in  the  land  to  study  this  book. ...  If  we  should 

3uote  from  it  we  should  begin  at  the  beginning  and  give  every  word  entire  to  the  end.**— 3^  OMeago 
oumcU. 

^Wliat  Oni-  €(irl0  Ovflrbt  to  Knoifr.  By  Mary  J.  Sudley,  M.D.,  Graduate  Physi- 
cian and  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Scale  Normal  School,  Framtneham,  Mass.; 
also  Graduate  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  New  York.  12mo,  doth,  263  pp.  $1.00, 
post-free. 

Partial  Contents:  About  the  Husband,  Bands  that  are  Forbidden,  Best  Hours  for  Sleep,  Brain 
and  Nerves,  Oarlyle  on  Clothes,  Causes  of  Disease,  Clothing  the  Feet,  Close-fitting  Undergarments, 
Hygiene  of  the  Skin,  the  Mate  sod  the  Home,  Nerves  and  Nervousness,  Self-development,  Time  to 
Marry,  How  to  Cook,  What  to  Eat,  What  Causes  Cold  Feet,  What  Causes  Varicose  Veins,  What 
Causes  Palpitation,  How  to  Become  Handsome  Old  Women,  etc.,  etc. 

'*  These  lectures,  familiar,  delicate,and  straightforward,  should  be  read  by  all  young  women.**— 
Tk4  Sunday-Sehool  Tlmee, 

Tlse  Dance  of  modern  Society.  By  Professor  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson.  Re- 
vised edition.  Will  prove  invaluable  to  all  who  can  not  settle  this  disputed  question  of 
Dancing.  They  will  hail  a  clear,  vigorous,  thorough  and  courageous  treatment  of  the 
question.    L2mo,  cloth.    Price,  60  cents ;  post-free. 

*'  The  most  pungent  attack  on  the  modern  dance  we  have  ever  read.^*— J7arper'«  Magasine. 
**  If  there  is  in  our  language  any  better  discussion  of  the  subject,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it 

po\ntedout.*''—BaptM  Quarterly. 

»»No  man  in  his  senses  will  dance."— CVeero,  100  B.  C. 

*'  Dancing  is  a  fitting  recreation,  even  for  a  philosopher.*^— j9oera<s«,  470  B.  C. 

Prof.  Wm.  Cleaver  Wilkinson's  *'  Dance  of  Modern  Society  "  brings  the  question  down  to  date, 

Xlie  Cyclopedia  of  Temperaj&ce  and  Proliibitlon.  This  magnificent  work 
contains  over  700  octavo  pages,  double  column,  in  **  excellent  type,"  on  "good  paper, 
and  is  bound  in  cloth,  it  will  prove  of  greater  value  to  students,  speakers,  writers, 
editors,  and  the  public  generally,  than  any  other  volume  in  the  whole  scope  of  the  liter- 
ature of  temperance  reform.  It  covers  all  phases  of  the  question.  It  treats  every  per- 
tment  subject ;  has  statistical  tables,  sketches  of  organizations,  and  a  complete  and 
perfect  index.  Signed  articles  are  contributed  by  many  eminent  men  and  women  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  subject.  Price,  $8.50,  car- 
riage free. 
**  Nearly  every  possible  question  that  can  be  asked,  with  respect  to  temperance  and  prohibition, 

will  hear  find  an  answer.**— ATationoZ  Baptist,  Philadelphia. 

^A  standard  book  of  reference  for  years  to  oome,^*^ Michigan  Christian  Advocate. 

Xlie  Foundation  ofDeatlft.    A  masterpiece  in  temperance  literature.     By  Axel 
Gust af son.    It  is  am  >ng  the  fairest  and  most  original  of  all  literature  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  temperance  question.    12mo,  cloth,  600  pp.    Price,  $1.50,  post-free. 
**  No  other  work  is  so  complete,  and  iu  argumenU  are  irresistible.**— Cdrdino/Jfannin^. 

ProUbltlon  i   the  Principle,  the  Policy,  and  tlie  Party.    A  dispassion- 
ate study  of  the  arguments  lor  and  against  Prohibition.    By  E.  J.  Whee.er.    Third 
edition,  revised.    12mo,  cloth,  227  pp.    75  cents ;  paper,  25  cents ;  post-free. 
**  Wo  have  not,  since  the  beirinnlng  of  the  Temperance  Controversy,  had  a  keener  Damascus 

blade  than  this.**— ^ancM  JB.  WlUard. 

Xlie  Economics  of  Prolilbltlon.    Full  of  illustrations,  making  its  argument  plain 
t  •  any  one  who  can  read  the  English  language.    By  Rev.  J.  C.  Fernald.     12mo,  cloth, 
515  pp.,  with  an  index  of  nearly  800  topicai  references.    Price,  $1.50,  post-free. 
''  Tbin  is  the  best  book  on  temperance  we  have  ever  seen.    It  is  unanswerable.**— 3%«  Morning 

Star,  busion. 

Xlie  yiei^  Hand«1»ook  ol  Prohibition  Facts.     A  Pocket  Arsenal  for  Prohibi- 
tion Workers  and  Speakers.     By  W.  F.  Copeland.     Handv  |>ocket  size;    flexible  cloth 
covers.    Price,  per  copv,  50  cents ;  dozen,  $3.60 ;  hundred,  $'i5.00. 
**  We  advise  all  our  Interest  e-   rt^atierH,  especially  our  preaohers«if  they  donotown  the  **Cyclo- 

pedlaof  Temperance  and  Probibitluu/ to  have  this  book  always  on  hand.**— 1%«  Apostolic  Guide, 

Louisville,  Ky.  

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers.  1 8-20  Astor  Place,  New  York. 
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YOUNG'S 

Literal  and  IJiomatic  Bihle  Translation. 

TRANSLATED  according  to  the  Letter  and  Idiom  of  the  Original  language.  By 
ROBBRT  YoTTNO,  LL.D.  (author  of  Young's  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible," 
etc.,  etc).  Octavo,  cloth,  price,  $4.00.  Second  Edition  Revised. 
While,  as  the  translator  states  in  his  prefatory  pa^es,  the  work  in  its  present  form  Is  not  to  be 
considered  as  intended  to  come  into  eompetition  with  the  ordinal'y  use  of  the  oommonly  reeeired 
BogUsh  Version  of  tlie  Holy  Soriptures,  but  simply  as  a  striotly  literal  and  idiomatio  rendering-  of 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts,  the  great  ralue  of  this  translation  must  be  fully  apparent  to 
all  Bible  students,  particularly  so,  considering  the  fact  that  the  English  verb  **  destroy  **  Is,  in  the 
CommoQ  Version,  the  representatire  of  not  less  than  forty-nine  different  Hebrew  words— the  verb 
^*  to  set/*  of  forty,  and  **  to  bring,"  of  thirty-nine,  etc.  Also  that  many  hundreds  of  words  given  in 
English  in  the  Oommon  Version  hare,  each  one,  from  eight  to  forty  Hebrew  representati Tee,  while 
the  King  James*  rerlsers  liare  giren  the  word  '*  Nathan  **  (^  to  give  **)  eighty-four  different  render^ 
ings,  and  so  on  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  so  that  **  in  such  a  version  as  the  one  cooimonty  in 
use  in  this  country,  there  are  scarcely  two  oooseoutive  verses,**  says  Mr.  Toung,  **  where  there  is 
not  some  departure  from  the  original.** 

The  Following  From  The  AnH'Tnfidsl^  of  London,  Will  Be  Found  SuggestiTe: 

session  they  will  hare  pieced  in  their  liands  a  golden 


"  EngllBh  readers  of  the  Word  of  Gk>d  are  indeed 
under  a  great  oblieatton  to  Dr.  Toanfi:  for  thus  fur- 
nishing them  with  a  weapon  by  which,  in  conae- 
qoence  of  this  translation  being  according  to  the 
letter  and  idiom  of  the  original  laneaage,  they  are 
enabled  effectual  ly  to  refate  many  of  the  moBtsnbtle 
infidel  objectiouB,  which  would  really  have  no  ex- 
ietence  were  it  not  for  thf«  fact  that  in  our  author- 
ised version  the  rendering  is  not  only  sometimes 
vagne,  but  also  positively  misleading.  We,  there- 
fore, most  heartily  commend  this  work  to  the  notice 
of  evangelists,  Christian  evidence  lecturers,  city 
missionaries,  and  laymen  generally,  as  by  its  pos- 


key  to  open  that  which  to  them  Qn  consequence  of  a 
non-<aoqnaintance  of  Hebrew  and  Qreek)  had,  to  a 
certain  extent,  been  a  sealed  boolc  Tlus  being  es- 
sentially a  critical  age,  we  consider  this  veisloa 
meets  a  felt  need,  and  we  regard  it  as  provideffltlal 
that  in  these  last  times  the  Lord  should  have  raised 
up  one  who,  by  giving  to  the  English  reader  this 
translation,  together  with  the  Analytical  Concord- 
ance, has  placed  him,  so  far  as  the  study  of  the 
Bible  is  concerned,  on  a  level  with  those  who  have 
been  favored  with  the  advantage  of  university  train 
Ing." 


**  Not  a  few  of  the  arguments  usually  brought  by  infidel  authors  against  some  .of  (the  leading  doctrines 
of  our  most  holy  faith  are  at  once  answered  simply  by  the  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  phrases.**— 
Adam  Sievoart  Jfiiir,  D.D. ^ 

YOUNG'S  CRITICAL  COMMENTS. 

A  Concise  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible. 

Being  a  companion  to  the  New  Translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants^ 
Especially  designed  for  those  teaching  the  Word  of  Gody  whether 
Preachers,  Catechists^  Scripture  Readers^  District  Visitors^  Sabbath- 
school  Teachers,  or  Heads  of  Families. 

By  ROBERT  TOUNO,  IiIi.D. 


X2ZX10,  clotlx,  800  psbgros.    Frice,  ^3.00,  Fost  Free. 


This  volume  is  by  the  emineat  and  learned  Dr.  Young,  who  has  written  "Mar- 
ginal Readings  for  the  English  Bible,"  **A  New  Translation  of  the  Holy  Bible,"  and 
a  vast  number  of  minor  works  upon  Scriptural  subjects.  He  is  best  known  to 
Americans  as  the  author  of  the  great  "Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible. ** 

This  book  is  just  what  its  name  implies,  a  "concise  commentary.'*  There  is  a 
brief  historic  and  critical  introduction  to  each  book  in  the  Bible,  stating  when,  where, 
and  by  whom  written,  with  other  particulars  of  interest.  Each  book  is  taken  up, 
word  by  word,  in  order;  the  exact  meaning  of  every  prominent  word  in  Greek  or 
Hebrew  is  given,  with  reference  to  other  passages  where  it  is  used,  explaining 
Scripture  by  Scripture. 
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What  folly  it  would  be  to  cut  grass  with  a  pair  of  Bcissors  I  Yet  people 
do  equally  silly  things  eyery  day.  Modern  progress  has  grown  up  from  the 
hooked  sickle  to  the  swinging  scythe  and  thence  to  the  lawn  mower.  So 
don't  use  scissors  I 

But  do  you  use  SAPOLIO?  If  you  don't  you  are  as  much  behind  the 
age  as  if  you  cut  grass  with  a  dinner  knife.  Once  there  were  no  soaps. 
Then  one  soap  served  all  purposes.  Now  the  sensible  folks  use  one  soap  in 
the  toilet,  another  in  the  tub,  one  soap  in  the  stables,  and  SAPOLIO  for  all 
iKX>uring  and  house-cleaning. 
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throuKb  Its  700  pajfca."— TAtf  Heligious 
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*•  The  fanny  Bide  of  the  Fair  could  hardly 
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jfood  cheer  around  the  fl reside."— TAe 
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"  The  last  of  the  Samantha  books  (Sa- 
mantha  at  the  World's  Fair)  Is  also  the 
best  of  these  humorous  narratives.  It  Is 
a  piece  of  pure  fun  from  iMJjflnnlnK  to  end, 
l)ut  many  a  true  word  Is  spoken  In  the 
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Philadelphia. 
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Brave  Little  Holland  and  Cartier  to  Frontenac. 
What  She  Taught  Us. 
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ical illustrations  from  contemporary  sources. 
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Greek-English  Interlinear  New  Testament 

JOHN  E.  ANDERSON  CO,,  19  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Greek  teact  is  the  standard.  The  Interlinear  translation  is  literal,  it  is  carefol  and 
conscientious.  It  is  accurate.  The  notes  present  the  various  readings  of  the  original  text  of 
the  editions  of  Elzeyir-1624,  Oriesbaclc,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf ,  Tregellee,  Alford,  and  Words- 
worth.   The  King  James  version  is  presented  in  parallel  columns,  in  the  margins  (see  below). 

The  Interlinear  New  Testament  will  become  indispensable  to  preachers  and  Bible  stu- 
dents because  of  the  facility  with  which  it  enables  one  on  the  instant,  even  if  rusty  in  his 
Greek,  or  if  wholly  vinacquainted  with  Oreek,  to  put  his  finger  on  the  original  Greek  word 
or  phrase,  and  at  the  same  iostaat  upon  an  absolutely  literal  rendering.  To  many  it  will 
repay  its  cost  in  the  time  saved  from  turning  to  a  Greek  dictionary.  Of  course,  ne  working 
library  is  complete  without  such  a  book. 

As  in  Ist  Corinthians,  XUI.,  the  word  "charity  *>  must  be  read  **  love"  so  in  tiiousands 
of  similar  instances  $ofne  other  ward  will  enable  the  Bible  teacher  to  clarify  the  text.  In 
all  these  instances,  that  other  word,  *'  the  word  that  iUumines,^^  is  brought  to  the  tip  of  one's 
pen  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Xra.  XIV.  I      CORINTHIANS.  459 

13  ^Edv  raXi  yX(o66ati  rdSv  drOpoDirmv  XaXoo  Hat  roov  11M&  asd  or  ai«cii,uid 

^        ^      If    wtththe      umi^ue.        ^  of  me«  I.pe^k    «d  ^    "^^ ^^l^ 

ayyiXoovy  dydnrfv-di  //y/./^Gj,   yiyova  x^^^o?    f}x^^    V  ^'•"^   **'    *    tinkUnf 

of  angels,  but  love  have  not,   I  have  become    ^braM       isoundlng  or  cymbal.    2  And  though 

HVUpaXov  aXaXa^oy.   2^Hat  B(Xy^  f-X^  ICpoeprfTStav,  xai  SlOO)   phecy,  and  nsdentand 

a  ScTmbal  'clanRing.  And     If     I  hare       prophecy,  and  know    •1|      mysteries     Md 

rd  piv6TTipia  ndwa  xai  nddav  Trjy  yroodtVy  ^xai  iayl  exoD  though^'i    h'ave   an 
smjtteries         laU         and       all  knowledge,     and      If     I  have  fUth,  so  tbat  I  cmM 

Boyal  12mOf  dS8  pa^es.  With  Foot-notes.  And  with  the  standard  English  version 
arranged  in  the  margin  oreaoh  page  in  a  column  parallel. with  the  ioterlinear  page,  and 
furnishing  au  ideal  New  Testament  in  every  respect. 

Jflain  Cloth,  $3,00  f    Half  Leather,  $4,00. 
IHvlnUy  Circuity  yold  edge,  round  comers,  $S,00, 

We  wish  every  clergymaD  to  see  and  examine  tbiR  work.  Still,  we  do  not  want  any  one 
to  feel  under  any  compuUion  to  keep  the  book  who  does  not,  after  inspection^  a^tuaUy  c^- 
prove  of  its  quality  and  makeup. 

We  therefore  ofTer  to  send  a  copy  to  any  clergyman,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  subiect 
to  return  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory ;  so  that  no  risk  is  incurred  in 
sending  for  a  copy.    Use  the  following  order-blank,  or  send  for  a  duplicate. 


To  John  R.  Anderson  Co.,  19  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City  : 

Enclosed  find  $ for  which  please  send  me  one  **  Interlinear  Greek- 
English  New  Testament,"  of  tiie style  of  binding,  upon  the 

understanding  that  if,  after  inspection,  the  book  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me, 
I  am  at  liberty  to  return  it  to  you,  and  you  will  send  my  money  back  to  me  at  once. 


Signed  (narae  in  full),  Rev 

Post-office. 


Postage  or  expressage  to  be  paid 

by  J.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.  County . 


nearest  Baoprees  Office  is  at State. 
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COMMENDATIONS. 


The  MisHonarv  Metfietc:  "They  are  re- 
marlcable  for  their  order  of  thought,  clearness  of 
style,  and  the  freshness  of  facts  stated.** 

The  Interior :  '*  Dr.  Dennis*  book  is  pre- 
cminenily  a  present-day  book,  the  beet  late  re- 
view of  the  present  status  of  forei^rn  missions.  A 
thoroughly  scholarly  work,  written  in  a  thorough- 
ly entertaining  veiii.'" 

Uie  MisHonary:  **  Exceed- 
ingly graphic  in  style.  It  com- 
bines, as  few  books  on  missions 
do,  charm  of  diction  with  facts 
and  figures.*' 

Hie  Xeto  York  Evangelist : 
**  This  book  deserves  to  be  ranlced 
among  the  best  of  its  cls«8  for 
the  missionary  information  it 
gives,  and  the  missionary  Interest 
It  excites.  It  is  a  trumpet-toned 
book,  and  the  sacramental  host 
will  respond  to  it.** 

The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad:  **  The 
style  is  clear,  the  illustration  vivid,  the  tone 
manly,  devout,  scriptural.  The  reader  feels  him- 
self in  contact  with  a  mind  disciplined,  balanced, 
and  enriched  by  thorough  education  of  stadv  and 
experience,  and  giving  testimony  as  a  witnesa 
who  knows  what  and  whereof  he  affirms.'* 
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The  Advance:  "  The  author  treats  the  sub- 
lect  in  an  altogether  modem  and  living  way.  His 
interpretation  of  the  false  religions  of  the  world 
is  notably  judicious.** 

The  Treasury:  'This  book  should  take  a  front 
rank,  everywhere,  on  the  subject  of  missions.** 

Tlie  Herald  and  Presbyter:  *'An  arousing  • 
and  inspiring  volume  on  a  world-wide  subject  *^ 
I/utheran  Observer:  '"These 
lectures  convey  a  strong  and  im- 
pressive view  of  the  work  of  for- 
eign missions.** 

The  Independent:     ''Thev 
present  a  broad,  philosophical, 
and  systematic  view  of  the  mis- 
sionary work  in  its  relation  to  the 
living  Church.    The  second  chap- 
ter on  '  The  Present  Vision  *  is 
the  most  complete  summary  of 
the  condition  of  mission  fields  to 
be  found  anywhere.*' 
Tfie  Presbyterian:  '*The  subject  is  ably  pre- 
sented, and  the  book  should  be  accorded  a  high, 
place  among  treatises  upon  missions.'* 

The  Missionary  Heraldi  ''We  heartily 
commend  this  latest  testimony  to  the  work  of 
foreign  missions.*' 

Christian  Thought:  "The  fifth  lecture  ought 
to  be  read  by  every  Christian  "nterested  in  the 
recent  Parliament  of  Religions.*' 
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Questions  Answered. 


Many  aueetions  have  been  received  con- 
cerning uie  Dictionary,  some  of  which  we 
think  It  well  to  answer  thus  publicly,  as  the 
same  questions  may  be  in  the  minds  of  others 
of  our  readers. 

SuBsoRiBKR.— Iseethat  the  definition  of  ambU  in 
the  Standard  does  not  agree  with  the  definition 
given  in  other  dictionaries,  the  Dake  of  New- 
castle, Blandeville,  Markham,  Berenger,  Med- 
OW8,  Freeman,  nor  other  noted  writers  on  the 
horse  whose  definitions  I  have  examined.  Can 
it  be  that  all  these  writers  are  wrong  and  the 
Standard  right? 

Tes.  it  can  be,  and  is  so  ;  theyare  all  wrong 
and  tne  Standard  is  right.  Your  question 
was  referred  to  Prof.  Muybridge,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is  the  De- 
partmental Editor  of  '^the  Movement  of 
Animals  "  for  the  Standard,  and  who  is  recog- 
nized of  the  highest  authority  on  this  subject 
in  the  world.  He  writes  that  the  information 
of  the  authorities  mentioned  by  you  was  de- 
rived from  simple  observation^  while  his 
definitions  for  the  Standard  were  the  result  of 
closest  scientific  investigation.  At  movement 
in  the  Dictionary  is  given  a  plate  showing  the 
successive  phases  of  the  amiM^  eanter,  gauopy 
pctce,  rooky  and  wcUk  of  a  horse.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  20  phases  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete a  stride.  The  plate  was  made  from  suc- 
cessive photographs  by  Prof.  Muybridge,  each 
taken  in  an  infinitesimal  part  of  a  second.  The 
Standard  is  the  only  dictionary,  says  Prof. 
Muybridge,  that  correctly  defines  these  move- 
ments. 

E.  I*.— The  word  autonomoHa  is  not^in  the  vocab- 
ulary. It  in  given  as  the  definition  of  autonom- 
cujfy  page  148. 

Look  again,  the  definition  is  antonomasia, 
which  is  given  in  its  vocabulary  place  on 
page  92. 

N.  O.— I  see  in  a  very  unfair  review  In  theiV«w  York 
Nation  (the  malice  of  the  writer  is  visible  in 
almost  every  line),  (1)  That  the  Standard  has  not 
several  words  of  which  heteroHnesy  is  typical ; 
(2)  that  Burton  ale  is  not  defined,  nor  is  (8)  drop- 
handkerchief.  Were  these  omitted  intention- 
aUy? 

(I)  This  word  is  one  of  a  large  number  of 
similar  words  used  by  Cudwortn  in  his  philo- 
sophical works,  which  are  simply  transliterar 
tlons  of  terms  used  by  the  Greek  philosophers, 
and  which  are  not  of  sufiicient  importance  to 
be  i^ven  in  the  vocabulary  of  an  English 
dictionary.  Such,  words  have  been  rejected 
bj  all  dictionaries  of  the  language,  and 
rightly.  The  Standard  has  more  words  in  its 
vocabulary  than  any  other  dictionary,  but  it 
does  not  claim  to  treat  all  words  used  by 
English  writers,  nor  would  it  be  possible  nor 
desirable  to  do  so.  (2)  Burton  ate  is  defined 
under  cUe.  (3)  Drop-handkerchief  you  will 
find  defined  under  drop  ;  the  proper  phrase  is 
drop-the-handkerohief.  Possibly  some  of  the 
'*  malice  "  you  speak  of  may  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  the  writer  of  this  outrageously  unfair 
review  applied  for  the  position  of  a  regular 
definer  on  the  Standard  and  was  refused. 


A. — Why  should  you  object  to  the  use 
of  technical  terminology  in  defining  tech- 
nical terms,  when  you  admit  that  this 
terminology  is  essential  to  exactness?  A 
dictionary  to  be  aathoritative  most  be 
exact  in  its  definitions  of  technical  terms,  as 
well  as  correct  in  its  definitions  of  general 
terms.  When  possible  (and  this  is  true  gener- 
ally) without  occupying  unneoessarUy  too 
much  space,  a  due  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
has  been  given  in  simple  language. 
Q.  T.  JoHNsoN.—On  page  65,  under  Ameriean,  the 

Standard  says  the  Native  American  Party  came 

into  power  in  1848.    It  certainly  should  have  said 

1858. 
Wrong,  the  Native  American  Party  was 
organized  between  1840  and  1S42,  came  into- 
prominence  in  1848,  and  elected  James  Harper 
Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  1844.  The  Amer- 
ican Party  was  started  in  1852,  came  into 
prominence  as  the  Knownoihing  rarty. 
J.  N.  A.— The  antonyms  are  a  great  feature,  bnt  why 

were  they  not  cimied  farther  r 

Simply,  because  of  lack  of  space.  It  would 
have  been  much  easier  to  have  made  the  Dic- 
tionary, three  or  four  times  as  large  as  it  is^ 
but  this  would  have  defeated  our  object  The 
condensation  in  the  Standard  has  be«i  one  of 
the  most  laborious  and  costly  of  its  features. 
The  antonyms  were  given  only  when  they 
seemed  very  important,  or  helped  to  throw 
light  on  the  defimtions. 
A.  A  Ratnor.— If /is  substituted  for  pA  in  snlphnr, 

why  should  nol  the  same  rnle  prevail  with  mor^ 

phine  and  other  like  words  ? 

Partly  for  etymological  reasons,  and  more 
especially  because  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (at  whose  ur- 
gent recommendation  this  change  of  spelling 
was  inserted  in  the  Dictionary)  did  not  tmnk  it 
wise  to  take  too  long[  or  too  many  steps  at 
once.  A  reform  of  this  kind  must  move  with 
great  caution. 

RiADBR.— Tou  j^ve  the  etymology  of  gorilla  and 
not  of  chimpantee. 

The  former  is  derived  from  the  Oreek,  the 
latter  is  a  native  African  word.  See  definition. 
SoHOOiyrBACHKB.— The  Standard  gives  only  one  pro- 
nunciation for  discrepancy.'whWedie^cre'ptm'cy 
is  coming  into  general  favor  rapidly. 

The  variant  pronunciation  will  be  treated  at 
Xni.  of  the  Appendix,  where  the  preferences 
of  the  Ck>mmittee  of  Fifty  on  Disputed  Spell- 
ings and  Pronunciations  and  tmtt  of  other 
dictionaries  will  be  given.  It  will  be  wcdl  to 
add  that  no  member  of  the  Committee,  nor 
any  of  the  accepted  dictionaries,  recognizes 
the  pronunciations  which  you  giva 

Au  Ohio  gentleman,  who  was  greatly 
elated  over  nis  oopy  of  the  Standard  Die- 
tionary,  was  told  by  a  young  lady  school- 
teacher that  his  dictionary  (the  Standard) 
did  not  tell  how  to  pronounce  goup.  Not 
having  his  copy  of  the  Standard  with  him. 
he  made  two  or  three  ineffectual  efforts,  ana 
in  hi8  diHt  ress,  turned  to  her  and  asked  bow 
she  would  proD<'UDce  it.  She  quietly  replied^ 
**Gowp.*» 
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l¥liat  U  Said  of  It  By  Those  Who  Have  Tol.  1. 


•Well  con- 


Tlie  Times,  London,  Susland: 
ceived  And  Bkilfnlly  compiled.*^ 

BoatOD  Herald :  '*  Will  find  ite  way  every- 
where  by  its  abundant  and  original  merit!.** 

Bdward  Bverett  Hale,  D.D.,  Boxbarr, 
If  ass. :    '*  It  is  the  blessing  of  oor  breakfast-table.*^ 

Tlie  New  York  Herald :  '*  The  most  com- 
plete and  most  satisfactory  dictionary  yet  printed.** 

JToaepli  Cook,  Boston,  Mass.:  *'  I  look  upon 
its  publishers  and  editors  with  reverence  for  their 
achievement.** 

Tbe  €hlea«o  JTouroal  of  Oonameree: 
**  The  most  full  and  complete  of  all  English  diction- 
aries in  existence.** 

Tke  Iowa  State  Reffleter,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa:  **This  new  dictionary  makes  an  epoch  in 
the  study  of  languages.'* 

Prof.  Georse  IHeOloakle,  Princeton  Col- 
lege:  '*I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  take  its  place  as  the 
besi  dictionary  of  our  language.** 

Br*  l¥iii*  Hande  Bro'woe,  Professor  of 
Bnlish  Literature,  Joh«s  Hopkins  University:  **It 
has  been  installed  as  the  household  oracle.** 

Prof*  JTames  A.  Harrison,  LL.D.,  L.H.D., 
Washington  and  Lee  University:  **It  is  a  miracle 
of  combined  fulness  and  condensation. 

Tke  fickool  JTouroal.  New  Tork:  ^The 
Standard  Dictionary  is  noted  for  its  thoroughness, 
accuracy,  and  convenience  of  arrangement.*^ 

Tkomae  RE.  Cooley,  Professor  of  Law,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan :  '*  The  mechanical  execution  is 
admirable ;  I  think  It  justifies  Its  name— Standard.** 

Tke  Call,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:>  '*A11  that  modem 
research  can  make  it  The  editors  and  compilers 
have  done  not  nearly  well ;  they  have  done  all  that 
ia  possible.** 

Tke  Literary  l¥orld,  London,  England: 
**  The  new  work  is  a  complete  testimony  to  the  full 
and  careful  scholarship  of  the  brilliant  American 
school  of  philology.** 

Tke  naily  Telesrapk,  London,  England: 
"It  is  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  this  important 
contribution  to  the  past  history  and  present  use  of 
the  English  tongue.^* 

Oliieaso  Herald :  *'  The  plans  for  this  work 
are  fonnd^  on  common  sense.  .  .  .  The  scope  of 
the  book,  indeed,  appears  to  be  inexhaustible.  .  .  . 
The  pictures  are  beautiful.** 

Tke  San  Franeiaeo  Call :  "The  nineteenth 
century  lean  encyclopedic  ase.  Its  greatest  achieve- 
ment is  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica;  its  greatest 
lexicographic  work  Is  undoubtedly  the  Sundard 
Dictionary.  ...  A  value  to  the  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation that  has  never  been  attained  before  in  any 
dictionary.** 


Tke  Okriatlan  Herald  (T.DeWlttTalmage, 
D.D.,  Editor),  New  Tork:  "No  such  thorough, 
comprehensive,  and  really  valoable  dictionary  has 
been  attempted  heretofore.** 

Prof.  W.  0«  Wllkinaon,  Chicago  Univer- 
sity: **  It  is  a  magnificent,  a  monumenUu  success. 
...  My  confident  impression  is  that  the  editors 
have  produced  th€  Standard  Dictionary.** 

Tke  Boaton  Baily  Traveller:  "In  point 
of  completeness  it  is  without  a  peer  In  our  language. 
The  success  of  this  dictionary  is  already  assured. 
.  .  .  Not  'A  Standard  Dictionary,*  but '  The  Stand- 
ard Dictionary.*  ** 

Tke  Timea-Bemocrat,  New  Orleans:  "He 
who  has  the  Standard  at  his  elbow  to  refer  to  for  the 
meaning,  pronunciation,  or  derivation  of  a  word,  or 
for  its  compounds,  synonvms,  antonyms,  or  phrasi: 
use,  win  never  need  another  dictionary  to  help  him 
out.'* 

Tke  Bzamlner  and  Times,  Manchester, 
England :  "A  stupendous  and  carefully  edited  work. 
.  .  .  It  may  fairly  challenge  criticism  in  regard 
to  its  accuracy  and  utility.  .  .  .  The  dictionary  is 
destined  to  hold  a  pre-eminent  place  for  many  years 
to  come.** 

Tke  Ne'W  York  Obserrer:  "A  memor- 
able example  of  the  very  best  form  of  American 
enterprise.  The  whole  country  is  indebted  to  the 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  for  making  the  United 
States  the  locale  of  such  a  fountain  of  philological 
erudition.** 

Tke  Republic,  Boston,  Mast.:  *'Not  alone 
does  the  Standard,  taken  aa  a  whole,  excel  any  other 
publication  of  its  kind,  but  it  is  offered  at  a  com- 
paratively small  price,  thus  bringing  it  within  reach 
of  a  large  class  of  readers  and  making  it  a  peoi^'s 
dictionary.** 

E.  Benjamin  Andrew^s,  President  Brown 
University,  Providence.  R.  I.:  **  I  believe  that  this 
dictionary  essentially  fulfills  the  high  ideal  of  its 
projectors.  It  is  an  out-and-out  new  product,  and 
not,  like  our  old  dictionaries,  the  result  of  patching 
and  amendment,  little  by  little,  the  different  pieces 
often  added  by  many,  many  minds.** 

A*  ni«  l¥keeler.  Professor  of  History,  Tale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  "Clear,  concise, 
accurate,  comprehensive;  at  once  scholarly  and 
popular;  admirably  arranged,  beautifully  primed,  of 
convenient  size  and  shape,  and  therefore  easy  to 
consult;  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind— what 
more  can  one  ask  In  the  way  of  a  dictionary  t  ** 

Benjamin  G*  Smitk,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Pomological  Society : 
"  It  will  be  my  daily  companion ;  it  is  as  near  per- 
fection aa  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  It  is  a  HtrUvirtiiy 
cfiUelf.^  Henceforward  my  old  friends.  Worcester, 
and  Webster,  will  have  to  take  a  back  seat.  .  .  . 
Hitherto  nothing  has  appeared  to  compare  with  it.'* 
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How  to  Secure  the  Attendance  of  the  Children  upon  the  Regular  Servicee 

of  the  Church 

SUCCESSFULLY  SOLVED 

IN  THE  NEW  BOOK, 
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XHB    XABI^B    OP    COBIXBBIT8. 

Win  suggeHt  something  of  the  character  of  the  book  with  its  well-choflen  illastratioDfl* 
apt  and  forceful  presentation  of  truth,  and  graphic  style: 


1.  Trape  —  UosuspectiDg  Mice  and  Men. 

2.  Money— Its  Value  and  Ito  Uses. 

3.  OounterfeitA— Coins    and   Christians,    Real 

and  Imitation. 
'.  Banks  ~  Gathered  and  Guarded  Treasures. 

5.  Oysterand  Crab— Conscience. 

6.  Worm  in  the  Apple  —Wickedness  in  the  Hu- 

man Heart. 

7.  Passport— Citisens  of  an  Heavenly  Country. 

8.  Chart— AToidiDff  Dangers. 

9.  Anchor  —Hope  That  Lays  Hold  of  Christ. 

10.  Iron,  Low  Grade  and  High  Grade— Character 

and  Worth. 
It.  Pocket  Rule  —  How  God  Measures  Men. 

12.  Seeds— Thoughts,  Words,  Deeds— Their  Life 

and  Perpetuity. 

13.  Sowiug— The  8prin«r-time  of  Life. 

14.  Sheaf  of  Grain— The  Harrest-time  of  Life. 

15.  Wheat  and  Chaff —The  Coming  Separation. 

16.  Wayside  Weeds  and  Garden  Flowers— Neg- 

lected  vs.  Christian  Children. 

17.  Flowers— Gk>d*s  Wisdom  Displayed  in  their 

Creation. 

18.  Flowers— TheDl8playGod*s  Goodness  to  Man. 

19.  The  Heart —The  Most  Wonderful   Pump   in 

the  World. 

20.  The  Eye  —  rhe  Most  Valuable  and  Most  Won- 

derful Telescope. 

21.  The  Bye— Smallest  Camera,  Most  Valuable 

Pictures. 

22.  Coal  and  Wood— Jesus  the  Source  of  Spirit- 

ual Light  and  Warmth. 

23.  Lanterns  —The  Best  Light  For  Oar  Path. 


24.  Candles  — Christian  People,  Their  BelatiTe 
Influence. 

26.  Candles— How  to  Reflect,  Obscure,  and  Bz- 

tin«rui8h  the  Light. 
28.  Waters  Jesus,  and  Earth's  Moral  Deserts. 

27.  Bread  —  Unlrersal  Soul  Hunrer. 

28.  Rtoue— The  Natural  and  Renewed  Heart. 

29.  Pol  ished  Stone— Petfertlon  ThrouRh  Suffering. 

30.  Bait— The  SaTinr  Power  of  Christians. 

81.  Abalone  Shell— Things  Which   we 

and  Thingt  which  Possess  us. 

82.  Broken  Chain— Breaking  the  Whole  Law. 

96.  Looking  Glass— Seeing  OurselTes  in  God*B 

Law. 
84.  Fish  in  Acquarlnm— The  All-seeing  E^ye  of 

God. 
86.  Wordless  Book— Sin, Salvation,  Purity,  Glory. 

86.  Whisky— The  Character  and  Effects  of  Al- 

oohol. 

87.  Plastic  Face— Character    in    the    Counte- 

nance. 

88.  Ropes- Habits,    and    How    They    Become 

Strong. 

89.  The  Marnet^^esus  the  Great  Drawing  Power. 

40.  Doffs — The  Dogs  of  St.  Bernard. 

41.  Scarlet  Bags  —  Sins  of  Deepest  Dye. 

42.  Watch  and  Case- Soul  and  Body. 

48.  Keys- How  God  Unlocks  the  Human  Heart. 

44.  Husks— The  Disappointed  Pleasure  Seeker. 

45.  Pearls— One  of  Great  Price. 

46.  Frogs— The  Plagueii  of  Egypt. 

47.  Blood —The  Feast  of  the  Passover. 

48.  Pine  Branch  —  The  Feast  c  f  Tabernacles. 


Pastors  who  desire  successfully  to  bridge  the  great  chasm  between  the  Sunday-school 
and  the  Church,  will  find  much  valuable  aid  in  this  new  book,  by  the  author  of  the  weU 
known  "  Methods  of  Church  Work  ".  This  new  volume  contains  the  Five  Minute  Sermons 
to  Children,  preached  before  the  main  sermon  on  Sunday  mornings,  which  the  author  used 
with  so  much  success  in  filling  the  pews  of  a  depleted  church,  to  which  he  was  caUed  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  By  these  Sermons  Truth  is  made  simple,  and  young  and  old  are  edified 
and  benefitted. 

FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers.  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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QOOKa 

T^HE  DANCE  OF  MODERN  SOCIETY.  By  Pro- 
A  feueor  Williax  Cleavbb  Wilkinson.  Revised 
edition.  Will  prove  invaluable  to  all  who  can  not 
settle  this  disputed  question  of  Dancing.  They  will 
hail  a  clear,  vlgoroas,  thorough,  and  courageous  treat- 
ment of  the  question.    12mo,  cloth.    Price,  60  cents. 

'*The  most  pungent  attack  on  the  modem  dance  we 
have  ever  reaa.'"'— Harper's  Moffozine. 

^'If  there  is  in  our  language  any  better  discussion  of 
the  subiect,  we  would  m  glad  to  nave  it  pointed  out" 
—Bapllst  ^arteriy. 

"No  man  in  his  senses  will  dance.''''— CkerOy  106 
B.C. 

''Dancing  is  a  fitting  recreation,  even  for  a  phUoso- 
Ither. ''—SocraUs,  470  B.  C. 

Profewsor  William  Clea\'er  WUldnson's  "Dance  of 
Modem  Society''  brings  the  question  down  to  date. 


W* 


/-HAT  OUR  GIRLS  OUGHT  TO  KNOW.  By 
Mary  J.  Sudlby.  M.D.,  Graduate  Physician 
and  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  Framingham.  Mass.:  also  graduate  of  the 
Women's  Medical  College,  New  York,  li^o,  cloth, 
262  pp.,  «1.00. 

Partial  Contents:  About  the  Husband— Bands  that 
are  Forbidden— Beet  Hours  for  Sleei>— Brain  and 
Nervee— Carlyle  on  Clothes— Causes  of  Disease— Cloth- 
inc  the  Feet— Cloee-fltUng  Undergarments— Hygiene 
or  the  Skin— The  Mate  and  the  Hom^— Nerves  and 
Nervousness  —  Self -development  —  Time  to  Marry- 
How  to  Cook— What  to  Eat— What  Causes  Cold  Feet— 
What  Causes  Varicose  Veins— What  Causes  Palpita> 
tion— How  to  Become  Handsome  Old  Women,  etc. 

"These  lectures,  familiar,  delicate,  and  straightfor- 
ward, should  be  read  by  all  young  women.— 7'i^  Sun- 
day-School Tifn^. 

IJINTS  ON  EARLY  EDUCATION  AND  NUR- 
*■  *■  8ERY  Discipline.  A  book  full  of  the  wisest 
hints,  suggestions^  and  practical  ideas  in  the  interest 
of  the  most  etfective  and  satisfactory  training  of  chil- 
dren.   12mo,  cloth.    Price,  60  cents. 

It  passed  through  eighteen  editions.  It  was  first 
published  60  years  ago,  and  many  attribute  it  to  Eliza- 
oeth  Fry,  the  eminent  philanthropist.  The  name  of 
the  author  never  appeared  on  Its  title-page.  An  Amer- 
ican reprint  of  1834  long  since  disappeared  from  drcu- 
latiou,  and  its  preaent  re-issue  secures  for  it  an  ex- 
tended osefulness.  Dr.  John  Hall,  who  contributes 
the  prefatory  note,  writes:  "I  can  not  recall  a  sentence 
that  requires  remodlflcation,  nor  is  there  anything  in 
the  volume  that  tends  to  limit  the  book  to  any  one 
cloMS  or  anv  one  denomination." 

"It  should  be  compulsory  on  every  young  mother 
in  the  land  to  study  this  book.  ...  If  we  should 
quote  from  it  we  should  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
give  every  word  entire  to  the  end.'"— The  Cnicago 
Journal. 

PRIMINOLOOY:  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND  8CI- 
^^  SNTiPic  Study  op  Criminals  with  Relation 
TO  Psychical  and  Physical  Types.  Etc.  By  Ar- 
thur MacDonald,  Specialist  in  Education-  as  Re- 
lated to  the  Abnormal  and  Weakling  Classes,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  U.  S.  Delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  Anthropology  at  Brossells,  1802, 
etc.,  etc.  Introduction  bv  Professor  Cesare  Lombroso, 
of  the  University  of  Turin,  Italy.  In  an  Appendix  is 
given  an  Extensive  Bibliograpny  of  the  Best  Books 
on  Crime  in  the  several  languages.  12mo,  cloth,  416 
pp.    Price,  $2.00. 

"Of  undoubted  Interest  and  special  value  to  all  con 
cemed."— 7%«  Arena,  Boston. 

"The  result  of  years  of  expert  study  and  research.'' 
—  Critic,  Baltimore. 

"Exhaustive,  logical,  and  convincing."— A^^tf  York 
World. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  protLV—New  York 
Herald. 

"Mr.  MacDonald's  book  is  clear  and  thoughtful 
...  the  spirit  is  excellent  and  the  method  scientific." 
—Xew  York  Tribune. 

Sent,  carriage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

New  York :  Ftnk  A  Wag n alls  Company, 
30  Lafayette  Place. 


BOOKS. 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MISSIONS.  A  The- 
-■-  sauras  of  Facta- Historical,  Statistical,  Geo- 
graphical, Ethnological,  and  Biographical;  with  Maps, 
Bibllograbhy  and  Statistical  Tables.  Edited  by  Rev. 
Edwin  Munbbll  Bliss.  Complete  In  two  large  vols., 
1,8M  pp.,  cloth,  $18.00. 

"Covers  all  important  facts,  tonching  the  nnmer- 
ons  miflsionB  of  all  denominations  in  S\  lands,  and 
of  all  people,  their  language  and  their  surroandings 
among  wnom  missions  are  founded.'^  —  iSv-</uc^ 
Enoch  L.  Fancher,  President  American  Bible  Sode^. 

CLEEP  AND  DREAMS.  A  ScienUfic,  Popular 
^  Dissertation  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Schols, 
by  H.  M.  Jewstt.  ^so  in  same  volume,  "  The  Anal- 
ogy of  Insanity  to  Sleep  and  Dreams,*'  by  M.  A. 
Jbwstt,  M.D.  ISmo,  cloth,  148  pp.,  75  cents.  Poet 
free. 

"Is  especially  valuable  for  its  admirable  chapter 
on  'Sleeplessness  and  Its  Prevention.'  "  —  Pittsburg 
Chronicle  Telegraph. 

P  ECENT  EXPLORATIONS  IN  BIBLE  LANDS. 
•^  A  New  Bible-class  Text-book.  Bv  Rev.  T. 
NiCHOL,  D.D.,  London.  13mo,  cloth  (flexiole),  76  pp., 
with  map,  index,  etc.,  SO  cents. 

"  AH  who  desire  to  know  the  results  of  the  labori- 
ous investigations  of  the  past  fifty  years,  may  be 
safely  advised  to  acqnire  this  book  and  master  its 
contents."— .4.  A.  Charteris,  />./>.,  Professor  of  Bib- 
lical Criticism  and  Biblical  Antiquities  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin. 

UENRY    WARD    BEECUER;     THE     SHAKE- 

*  *-      SPBABK    OP    THB    PULPIT.       By    JoHN     HBMBT 

Babbows,  D.D.  12mo,  cloth,  667  pp.,  with  portrait, 
$1.50.    Post  free. 

PNGLISH  HYMNS;  THEIR  AUTHORS  AND 
■■-'  History.  By  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dufpiblo.  8vo, 
cloth,  675  pp.,  $3.00.    Post  free. 

T  ATIN  HYMN  WRITERS  AND  THEIR  HYMNS. 
■'-'  Bv  Rev.  Saxitel  W.  Duppied.  Completed  by 
Rev.  K.  E.  Thompson,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
8vo,  cloth,  over  500  pp.,  $8.00.    Post  free. 


HRILL  BOOK  IN  VOCAL  CULTURE  AND 
'-^  Gesture.  By  Propebsor  E.  P.  Thwino,  Ph.D. 
12mo,  paper,  115  pp.,  25  cents.    Post  free. 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  PROHIBITION.  Full  of 
illustrations,  making  Its  argument  plain  to  any 
one  who  can  read  the  English  language.  By  Rev. 
J.  C.  Fernald.  12mo.  clotn,  515  pp.,  with  an  index 
of  nearly  800  topical  references.    Price,  $1.60. 

"This  is  the  best  book  on  temperance  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  unanswerable."—  The  Morning  8tar^ 
Boston. 

nrUE  MISSING  SENSE  AND  THE  HIDDEN 
■■■  Things  which  it  mioht  Reveal.— Bt  C.  W. 
Woolbridoe,  M.D.    12mo,  cloth,  60  cents.    Post  free. 

diblical  lights  and  side  lights,  or 

^  10,000  Biblical  Illustrations  with  80,000  Croes- 
Referencee,  consisting  of  Facts,  Incidents,  and  Re- 
markable Statements  for  the  use  of  Public  speakers 
and  Teachers ;  and  also  for  all  who  for  illustrative 

f purposes  desire  ready  access  to  the  numerous  and 
nteresting  narratives  contained  in  the  Bible.  Bj 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Little,  author  of  "Historical 
Lights."    8vo,  682  pp.,  cloth,  $4.00;  sheep,  $5.60. 


THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  TEMPERANCE  AND 
^  Prohibition.  8vo,  cloth,  700  pp.  $8.60.  Car- 
riage free. 

'^Nearly  every  possible  question  that  can  be  asked 
with  respect  to  temperance  and  prohibition  will 
here  flna  an  answer."  — iVia/iomi/  Baptist,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Sent,  carriage  prepaid,  on  receipt  qf  price. 

New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
SO  Lafayette  Place. 
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OUR  NEW  HYMNAL 

FOR  USE  OF  EVERY  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

FOR  GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  SERVICEa 


HERE  are  many  churches  of  different  denominations  who  do  not  feel  able  to  sap- 
ply  their  pews  with  the  costly  and  bulky  hynm  and  tnne  books  prepared  for 
denomination^  nsa  There  are  also  many,  no  doubt,  who,  for  various  other  rea- 
sons, desire  to  change  their  books.  There  are  excellent  hynmaries  to  be  had,  but 
which  fail  to  supply  the  want.  It  has,  therefore,  been  deemed  advisable  to  pub- 
lish a  new  hymnal,  such  as  can  consistently  lay  claim  to  a  welcome  from  Christian  congrega- 
tions of  every  denomination,  and  especially  so  for  those  who  love  to  sing  the  new,  or  modem, 
as  well  as  the  ancient  songs  of  Zion. 

As  this  new  book  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  every  denomination,  it  contains  no  hymns  of  a 
direct  denominational  character,  and  is  emphatically  the  book  for  churches  and  missions  of 
every  name,  eadi  one  can  consistently  call  it  its  own.    We  have,  therefore,  entitled  it 

"OUR   NEW   HYMNAL." 

Its  editors  and  compilers,  Philip  Phillips  &  Son,  are  known  the  wide  world  over  in  the  line 
of  sacred  song,  and  possess  a  practical  experience  in  leading  choirs,  also  as  preceptors  of  con- 
gregational singing. 

2%e  Buffalo  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist  Episcopal)  says : 

»*The  names  of  Che  compUere  vouch  for  the  char^  I  chosen,  and  the  mo  sic  is  standard  .  .  .  the  churches 
scter  of  this  new  hymnal.    Its  hymns  are  well   |  of  every  denomination  will  be  glad  of  this  book.*' 

Messiah* B  Herald  (Adventist),  Boston,  Mass.,  says 

**Thi8  new  candidate  for  public  favor  is  certain 
to  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  thousands  of 
music  lovers.    We  can  not  think  of  any  persons  I  the  work  before  us.' 


An  I  better  adapted  to  prepate  a  volume  of  music  for 
of  I  general  uee  in  religious  services  than  the  editors  of 
ns  I  the  work  before  us." 

7%s  Herald  and  Presbyter,  Cindnoati,  O. :  *'  This  book  has  important  features  which  make  it  of  value." 


Its  Hymns  and  Tunes. 

There  are  580  hymns  and  tunes  contained  in  this  volume,  whose  bulk  is  limited  to  860  square 
ISmo  pages,  printed  in  beautiful  brevier  type. 

The  selections  are  choice,  both  ancient  and  modem,  from  more  than  70  different  authors. 
Among  these  are  Wesley,  Watts.  Cenmick,  Whitfield,  Baxter,  Robinson,  Keble,  Cowper,  New- 
ton, E^lly.  Montgomery,  Doddridge,  Bryant,  Addison,  Simpson,  Bonar.  Elliott,  Denny,  Sulli- 
van, Bamby,  Dykes,  Monk,  Neancter,  Willis,  Hopkins^  Carey,  Soott,  Holme&  Newman,  Dond- 
ney,  Phillips,  Auber,  Toplady,  Hastings,  Pope,  Muhlenberg,  Steele,  Clark,  Jones,  Alexander, 
Hart,  Keys,  Crosby,  Dix,  and  more  than  20  others, 

27is  Northtoestem  Christian  Advoeate  (Meth.  Epis.),  Chicago,  HI.:  ''A  choice  selection  of  hymns.' ^ 

The  Independent  (Evangelical),  New  York  : 

"This  is  a  far  better  manual  of  common  song  than  I  running  for  twenty  years.    The  standard  hymns 

we  get  in  the  arerage  of  its  class.    It  shows  a  reac-  I  of  the  church  are  In  gratifying  preponderance.  .  .  . 

tion  against  the  empty  Jingles  which  have  been  |  The  hymns  also  are  well  clasdlied.'* 

Its  more  than  500  tunes  consist  of  none  but  the  most  sineable  music,  simple  gospel  and  dass- 
icaL  with  Glaser,  Hastings,  Mason.  Beethoven,  Bambv,  Malan,  Holbrook,  Phillips.  Dykes, 
Fischer,  ZundeL  Sullivan,  Edson.  Elvey,  Holden,  Gk>ul(Lj(^e8ley,  Randall,  ScholedeldL  Steb- 
bins,  Calkin,  Eangsley,  Hakergal,  Nettleton.  Qreatorex,  Woodbury,  Haydn,  Hopkins,  Tausur, 
Tourgee,  Rossini,  Croft,  Bradbury,  Root,  Abbey,  Monk,  Bitter,  Stanley,  Bortniausky,  EUitton, 
Medley,  Pi-anck,  Perkins,  Schumann,  Von  Webe^  Farmer,  Gordon,  Oliver.  Gauntlet^  Miller, 
Hartrough,  Knapp,  Bail,  Doane,  Camp,  Malan,  Ewing,  Von  Wartenser,  Oakley,  Pleyel,  Stock- 
ton, Elvey,  etc.,  etc.,  as  authors. 

The  EpisoopoU  Methodist,  Baltimore,  Md.,  says : 

"This  compilation  contains  many  of  the  choice  i  W'e  have  had  many  of  the  pieces  tested  on  the  organ, 
and  proved  tunes  which  have  been  used  by  the  i  and  can  say  that  churches  seeking  a  non-denomina- 
church— some  of  them— for  generations.  In  addi-  I  tional  hymnal,  with  a  good  and  varied  selection  of 
tiou  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  modem  music.   |  words  and  music,  will  And  both  In  this  ooUection.^ 
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The  NcUiancU  Pretbyterian^  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  sajs : 

popalftr  ase.    It  contains  the  cream  of  the  Angliah 
ana  American  hymns  and  tones.  It  is  better  adapted 


'*The  selection  of  music  is  very  choice.    It  in 
dudes  almost  everr  tune  that  has  been  a  favorite 
with  the  evangelical  churches,  and  there  are  few  that 
will  not  be  generallv  used. 

'*  It  is  the  best  collection  of  hymns  and  tunes  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  this  coontrv.  We  know  of  no 
ether  hymnal  of  eqnal  sixe  that  is  so  valuable  for 


to  elicit  the  interest  of  the  ordinary  congregation  In 
this  department  of  public  worship  than  any  book 
now  before  the  American  church.  Thouen  it  Is 
compiled  by  a  Methodist,  Presbyterian  cnnrdies 
will  make  no  mistake  in  buymg  it.'^ 


The  Religioue  HercUd  (Congregational),  Hartford,  Conn.,  says : 

'*  This  Hymnal  is  to  be  commended  from  the  fact  I  tried  and  approved  tunes  and  hymns  which  will  be 
that  it  Is  or  moderate  size,  the  compiler  being  con-  welcome.  The  type  is  clear  and  the  volume  has  an 
tent  with  580  hymns,  old  and  new.    There  are  many  |  inviting  look.'* 

A.  Novel  Feature. 

A  novel  feature  of  practical  value  which  forms  a  part  of  Our  Nsw  Htmnal,  and  which 
will  be  found  very  convenient^  is  the  arrangement,  in  sections,  of  six  song  services:  Christ  in 
Song ;  Salvation  in  Song ;  Thankogiving  in  Song ;  Children's  Service  in  Song ;  Temperance  in 
Song,  and  Christmas  in  Song,  each  with  words,  music,  and  connective  Scripture  Readinga 

Its  Indexes. 

An  admirable  aid,  for  those  who  shall  use  this  new  hymnal,  is  its  complete  Concordance 
Index  (occupying  16  pages),  whereby  any  pastor  or  leader  can  find  and  select,  at  a  glance,  the 
right  subject  or  sentiments  needed  for  any  religious  occasion.  In  this  index  the  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  the  most  suggestive  words  in  all  the  hynms  with  the  lines  in  which  they  occur, 
enables  any  one  to  readily  find  any  hymn,  if  only  some  important  word  therein  is  recalled. 

Besides  this  Concordance  Index,  its  Alphabetical  Index  of  Hynms  gives  the  first  line  of 
each  of  the  580  hynms  in  the  book. 

It  has  also  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  Times,  and  an  Index  of  Scripture  Readings. 

The  Publishers  ask  a  careful  examination  of  this  new  hynmal,  of  its  hundreds  of  hymns 
and  tunes,  and  the  attractive  and  valuable  features  mentioned  above. 
The  Advance,  Chicago,  HL,  says :    **Thls  hymnal  will  do  good  service." 

The  OhritHan  Obi^rver  (Presbyterian),  Louisville,  Ky.,  says : 

**HilB  hymnal  is  prepared  and  arranged  for  general  I  subject,  suitable  hymns  can  be  found.  .  .  .  The 
use  and  special  services.  The  selections  are  good  I  Indices  are  especially  fulL  .  .  .  The  print,  p^per,  and 
and  varied,  and  for  every  occasion,  anniversary^  or  |   binding  are  Orst-class.*^ 

Price,  Style,  Etc. 

It  is  substantially  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  extra  stout  boards,  and  black  and 
gold  stamps,  square  l2mo,  800  pp.    Price,  $1.00^  post-free. 

Introductory  Prices: 

35  to  100, 86  Cents,  net 

100  to  260, 75      "        " 

250  and  more, 65      "        " 

Carriage  prepaid  by  the  ptMiehers, 

With  an  order  for  fifty  copies,  or  more,  will  be  given,  free  of  charge,  a  morocco-bound 
copy  for  the  pulpit. 

A  RETURNABLE  COPY  will  be  sent,  free  and  poe^id  (on  application),  to  any  pastor 
or  music  committee,  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction. 

The  Ohureh  Advocate,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  says: 

^  Taken  as  a  whole,  many  of  our  churches  will,  no  doubt,  see  good  reasons  for  changing  their  present 
books  to  use  *  Our  New  Hymnal.' " 

Ihe  Baptist,  Baltimore,  Md.,  says : 

'*It  istadapted  to  the  use  of  every  Christian  congregation.** 
ZUni?8  Advocate  (Baptist),  Portland,  Me.: 

**The  churches  of  every  denomination  will  be  glad  of  this  work.'* 
The  Northweetem  Conffregationalist,  Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

^*  It  will  be  welcomed  and  extensively  used,  we  predict,  by  churches  of  every  denomination.** 
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Ths  artielet  in  the  Review  Department  are  not  eaecerpf,  hut  eondeneationt  of  the  oHgiftal  artieU* 
tpeeiaUy  re^ieHtlen  bji  the  Editort  of  THE  LITER  AR  Y  DIGEST.    The  articles  from 
Foreign  Ftriodieale  are  prepared  by  our  oum  tranelatore. 

of  Coal  Dust  in  English  Mines— Psendo- 
Aurora  —  Anti-Toxic  Action  of  the  Liver 
—  Distillation  of  Metals  —  The  Winter- 
Killing  of  Trees  and  Shmhe  —  America 
in  the  Great  Glacial  Period  —  Poisonoos 

Sprays  for  Fruits 

Science  Notes 

The  Religious  World : 

Italy  and  the  Papact  ... 

mormonism 

Episcopal  Ordination 

The  Religion  op  Tennyson 

The  Bismabck  of  Canadian  Method- 
ism   

The  Death  op  the  Bcddhist  High 
Priest  op  Japan 

Christ  in  Buddhist  Literature  .    .    . 

Notes     

Prom  Foreign  Lands: 

The  Crusade  Against  Opium    .... 

The  Silver  Question 

The  Wilt  Muscovite 

The  Seizure  op  the  "  Natalie  "... 
The  Native  Question  ih  South  Africa 
A  Mohammedan  Conspiract  in  Java 


Topics  of  the  Day : 

The  Seigniorage  Bill  Vetoed  .... 

The  New  Treaty  with  China  .... 

The  Exemption  op  Women  prom  Labor 

.    Lord  Rosebery  and  the  Liberal  Crisis 

IN  England 

The  Lords  and  Commons 

Bureaus  op  Labor  Statistich  .... 
Public  Relief  and  Private  Charity    . 

The  Farmers'  Movement 

The  Prohibition  Question 

The  Elmira  Reformatory 

"The  Army  of  the  Commonweal"    .    , 

Canada's  New  Tariff 

First  Steps  in  the  Union  of  Reform 
Forces     

Letters  and  Art : 

The  Museum  op  the  Louvre  .... 
RusisiA  and  International  Copyright 

The  Statue  op  Montyon 

JoHANN  Strauss 

Japanese  Engravings 

Recent  English  Literature  .... 
The  Origin  op  Opera  ('omique  .... 
One  View  op  Dante's  "  Paradise  "   .    . 

Literary  Notes 

Art  Notes 

Education  Notes 

Books: 

"  If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago  "  .    .    .    . 
Foreign  Missions  after  a  Century 
*'  Under  King  Constantine  "    .    .    .    . 
The  Lover's  Lexicon 

Science : 

"  Footprints  ON  THE  Sands  of  Time"  . 

The  Significance  op  Carbon  in  the 
Universe 

Telephony  Without  a  Wire     .... 

Recent  Science:    The  Laneimee  of  Ants 
—  Illumination  and  Nenr-8ighto<ln(w 
The  Recent  Great  Sun-Spot  —  Explosion 
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The  Revolution  ik  Sicily  .... 
Human  Sacrifices  in  Russla  .  .  . 
Animals  as  Weather- Prophets  .  . 
Sir  Jambs  Fitejames  Stephen  .    .    . 

The  Dragon  Saga 

Magic  by  Photography     .  .    . 

(}reat  Fortunes "... 

Pre-Columbian  Voyages  to  America 

Em  IN  Pasha's  Murderer 

State  OF  THE  Siberian  8r  \  .... 
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XiterariP  5)igest 

82  pp.  PuBUSHBD  Btbrt  TiumsDAT. 
$3.00  Per  Year;  BInffle  Copies,  10  Cento. 

WHAlTlT  IS. 

The  Roehester  Herald,  N.  Y.:  '*Ths 
Lctrabt  Diobst  is  now  the  leader  of  pablicatlonB 
of  Ito  class/' 

The  Standard  ITnlon,  Brooklyn:  ^'The 
LmRART  DiessT  is  becoming  very  popnlar,  and  its 
success  lias  been  won  by  sheer  merif 

Samoel  W«  Coartrlsht  (late  Judge  of 
Court  of  Common  Pleas),  Circleville,  Oliio:  *^Tbb 
DiauT  is  the  best  weelcly  publication  I  have  ever 
taken  or  read/' 

The  Ohrlatlan  Inqolrer,  New  York: 
**Ths  LrraBABT  Diobst  is  a  grand  condenser  for 
many  busy  scholars  and  professional  readers,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  very  encertainlng  and  companion- 
able for  a  much  wider  range  of  readers.'' 

Bdltor  of  *^  Bdocatlon,"  Frank  H.  Ka$- 
son,  Boston :  **  Every  teacher  and  every  thought- 
ful person  who  wishes  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  best 
thinking  of  the  day,  should  read  Thb  Litxbart 

Hon.  JTohn  ]>•  mePheraon,  Washington: 
"Although  I  have  access  to  all  the  Reviews,  I  much 
prefer,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases—  nearly  all  —  to 
reaii  Thb  Litbbabt  Digest's  abstracts  rather  than 
the  originals." 

The  illlsalaaippi  Leader.  Brookhaven, 
Miss.:  "Thb  Litbrart  Dioxst  retains  its  proud 
place  as  the  Prince  of  American  Weeklies.  A 
new  and  attractive  feature  has  been  added  in  the 
way  of  finely  engraved  illustrations  and  comic 
cartoons." 

The  Christian  Leader,  Boston:  "It  is  a 
Dianr  in  that  it  is  the  very  essence  of  contemporary 
thought  the  world  over.  .  .  The  editors  make  it  the 
reader's  own  fault  If  any  matter  of  current  Import- 
ance  escapes  bim.  It  shapes  history  while  it  Is  In 
the  making." 

The  Chleacp  Heralds  "Thb  Litebabt 
DieBST  covers  a  wide  Held  and  deals  with  the  polit- 
ical, sociological,  educational,  literary,  artistic,  re- 
ligious, scientific,  philosophical,  and  every  other  de- 
partment of  life.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and  dlcnl- 
lled  summing  up  of  all  the  questions  of  the  world." 

The  Honaton  (Tezaa)  ]>all7  Poat:  "Thb 
LrraBART  DieBsr  has  recently  made  many  improve- 
ments, and  is  fliling  an  enviable  position  as  the 
busy  man's  best  friend.  Its  selections  and  conden- 
sations cover  all  the  leading  issues  of  the  day,  and 
put  the  longest  magazine  articles  into  such  shape 
that  they  can  be  read  and  mastered  in  a  few  mo- 
ments." 

Prof.  JTullna  Nelaon,  Biologist,  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. :  "  What  strikes  me  as  the  best 
feature  of  Tbk  Lotbabt  Digest  is  its  fearless  and 
perfect  independence  on  all  questions  of  controver- 
sial nature.  You  give  all  sides  a  fair  hearing,  and 
the  reader  can  not  help  but  be  broadened  In  his 
views." 

The  Plttaburff  Commercial  Gazette: 
"It  gives  a  review  of  the  world  under  political,  socio- 
logical, literary,  scientific,  and  religious  beads,  to- 
gether with  opinions  expressed  by  leading  dally 
papers  on  the  daily  questions  of  interest  that  arise 
from  time  to  time.  In  this  way  one  can  get  the 
voice  of  the  press  on  any  leading  topic  in  an  hour, 
while  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  it  at 
all.  With  soch  advantages  as  this  publication  af- 
fords there  is  hardly  an  excuse  for  even  the  busiest 
man  not  being  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world ;  nor  is  the  paper  unreasonably  expensive  at 
$8.00  a  year." 


OUH 


Clubbing  IRates 


OUR    PERIODICALS 


In  Combination^  Etc. 


Thb  Litbbart  Diobst  with  Thb 
VoiOB,  1  year, - 

The  HoMiLBno  Rbvikw  with  Thb 
VoiCB,  1  year, 

Thb  Missiomabt  Rbvikw  or  thb 
WoBLD  with  Tub  Yoicb,  1  year,    - 

Both  the  above-named  Rbyisws  with 
Thb  Voiob,  1  year,    -   -   *   .   -    - 

Thb  Lttbrabt  Diobst  and  both  Rb- 
viBws  with  Thb  Voiob,  1  year,  -   - 

Thb  Litebabt  Diobst  and  Thb 
VoioB,  with  Thb  Missionabt  Rb- 
viBW  OF  THB  WoBLD,  1  year,  -    -    - 

Thb  Litbrabt  Diobst  with  Thb 
Voice  and  Thb  Homilbtxo  Rbvibw, 
1  year, 

ThbHomilbtio  Rbvibw  with  Thb 
MusioNART  Rbvibw  or  thb 
Wobld,  1  year, , 

Thb  LnBBABT  Diobst  with  Thb  Hom- 
iLvno  Rbvibw,  1  year, 

Thb  LiTBiiABT  Diobst  with  Thb  Mts- 

SIONABT  RbYIBW  OF  THB  WORLD,  1 

year,         

Thb  Litbrabt  Diobst  with  1'hb 
HoMiLBTio  Rbvibw  and  Thb  Mis- 
sionabt Rbvibw  of  thb  World,  1 
year, 


Rtgular 
RaU. : 


$4.00 


4.00 


8.00 


6.00 


9.00 


Club 
Bate* 

3.ftO 
9.50 
5.00 
7.50 


6.00      5.00 


7.00      6.00 


5.00 


6.00 


4.00 
ft.OO 


6.00      4.50 


8.00 


6.ftO 


Thb  LrTERART  Digbst:  Three  annual  subscrip- 
tions, $6.00,  provided  .that  not  more  than  one  of 
them  be  from  an  old  subscriber,  i.«.,  one  already  on 
its  subscription  list  (regular  rate,  $8.00  each). 

Thb  Voiob:  Five  new  annual  subscriptions  or 
more,  80  cents  each  (regular  rate,  .$1.00  each);  or  a 
club  of  five,  two  of  which  may  be  renewals,  will  be 
received  at  $4.60. 

Thb  Missiobart  Rbvibw  of  thb  World:  Two 
new  annual  subscriptions,  $8.60;  three  new  sub- 
scriptions, $5.00;  10  or  more  new  subscriptions,$iaX> 
each  (regular  rate,  $2.00  each);  or  five  subscriptions, 
two  of  which  may  be  renewals,  will  be  givon  for 
$8.00. 

Thb  Homilbtio  Rbtibw:  Three  annual  subscrip- 
tions, $6.75,  provided  that  not  more  than  one  of 
them  be  from  an  old  subscriber,  i.s.,  one  already  on 
its  subscription  list  (regular  rate,  $8.00  each,  or  $2.60 
to  clergymen  or  theological  students,  if  paid  in  ad- 
vance). 

9^The  above-named  dub-rates  do  not  include 
premiums  at  any  time  offered  either  to  new  or 
old  subscribers. 
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Missionaiy  Review  of  the  World 

Bditor-in-Chief,  ARTHUR  T.  PIBR80N,  D.D. 
Aflflooiate  Editors:  J.  T.  Graoey,  D.D.,  President  of  the  "International  Missionary 
Union,"  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  A.  J.  GK>Ri>ON,  D.D.,  Boston,  " 
Ret.  D.  L.  Leonard,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Managing  Editor,  D.  L.  Piebson,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Baoh  number  contains  80  large  ootaTO  pages,  the  12  monthly  numbers  makini:,  at  eod 
of  eaob  year,  an  imperial  Tolume  of  nearly  1,000  pagea  Subscription,  l&OO  per  year ; 
specimen  copy,  96  oenta 

Bach  number  contains  sections  as  follows :  L  Literature  of  Missions ;  IL  IntematJonaJ 
Department,  edited  by  J.  T.  Oracey,  D.D.;  IIL  Department  of  Gbristian  BndeaTor,  by 
Prof.  Amos  R.  Wells ;  IV.  Editorial  Department,  by  the  Editor- in  Chief ;  V.  lfftwti*iy 
Concert  of  Missions;  VL  General  Missionary  Intelligence,  by  ReT.  D.  L.  Leonard. 

Broad  in  its  outlook,  hampered  by  no  denominational  or  national  lines,  embraoing  all, 
it  seeks  to  bind  the  Brotherhood  of  Christians  together  in  the  one  great  work  of  evangeUa- 
ins:  the  world.  It  has  the  cordial  endorsement  of  the  leading  Pastors  of  all  denominations, 
and  of  Secretaries  of  missionary  societies  in  all  landa 


EDITORIAL  COBBESFONDENTS. 

BoT.  Josiah  Strooir«  B.D.,  Bible  House,  New  York  City ;  Bey.  Cyras  Hsmlin,  D.D.,  Lexington,  Ksas.; 
Rof.  James  Johnston,  F.S.S.,  London,  Eng.;  Bey.  John  Q.  Pston,  D.D.,  New  Hebrides ;  Jsme*  E.  Msthle- 
son,  Esq.t  London,  England;  Bey.  H.  Orattsn,  Ghilnness,  Harley  House,  London  England ;  Bey.  J.  H.  W. 
Staekenberg,  D.D.,  Berlin,  Qernumy ;  Bey.  J.  Morray  Mitchell,  LL.D.,  Nice,  France;  Bey.  J.  P.  Wigstone, 
Linares,  Spain ;  Bey.  J.  Hndson  Taylor,  China;  Bey.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  D.D.,  M.D.,  MadanapaUl,  India ; 
Bey.  r.  J.  Scott,  D.D.,  Barelily,  India ;  Bev.  J.  L.  Phillips,  M.D.,  Calootta.  India ;  Bey.  Aloozo  Bonker, 
D.D.,  Toungoo,  Borma ;  Bey.  George  William  Knox,  D.D.,  Tokyo,  Japan ;  Key.  Frederick  S.  Cnrtts,  Hiro- 
shima, Japan;  Bev.  Horace  O.  Underwood,  D.D.,  Seoul,  Korea;  Bey.  John  H.  Shedd,  D.D.,  Oroomia, 
Persia ;  Bey.  H.  H.  Jessap,  D.l5.,  Beirut,  Syria ;  Bey.  Dayid  Baron,  Jemsalem,  Palestine ;  Bey.  A.  L.  Loag, 
D.D.,  Bobert  College,  Constantinople,  Turkey ;  Bey.  N.  Hardlngham  Patrick,  Tangier,  Morocco;  Bey. 
George  W.  Chamberlain,  D.D.,  Bahla,  Braail;  Bev.  Jan\es  Douglass,  London,  England;  Bev.  Channcey 
March,  Luxor,  Egypt. 

<*  *  The  MiMtionary  Review  of  the  Warld^  hcie  iU  dnmlation  bath  in  Ameriea  and  Eng- 
land, and  is  the  only  oomplete  ennrent  retfiew  of  tniseionari/  openttUms  and  mimionary 
probieme  in  eonneetion  iDitn  aU  Protestant  agenoiee  aU  the  looHd  over.^ — ^Thb  Rook,  London. 


A  Lilbrarjr  of  Bllgglonarjr  IntelUffenee  fbr  •2.50. 

The  bound  volume  of  Tas  Missiomart  Bbtikw  ov  thb  Would  for  1803  is  ready.  Its  Index, 
oeonpying  ten  large,  octaro  pages,  reyeals  a  mass  of  Intelligence  and  general  information  and 
interesting  reading  matter  coooerniog  missionary  enterprise  of  1898,  such  as  can  not  elsewhere  be 
found.  The  yolnme,  containing  nearly  1,000  pages,  bound  in  handsome,  stent  eloth,  will  be  sent, 
oarrlage  free,  on  receipt  of  price,  $2.50. 

The  bound  volumes  for  1888, 1^)80, 1800, 1801,  and  1802  may  also  be  had.  Price,  free  deliyery,  92Mt 
single  vol.;  two  vols.,  $4.50;  four  vols,  for  %1JS&;  or  Ave  volumes  and  a  yearns  subscription,  $11410^ 
carriage  free.  

FUNK  &  WAON ALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  30  Lafayette  Place.  New  York, 

A  BIG  10  CENTS'  WORTH  ABOUT  THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 

Send  Ten  Cents  and  Seonre  the  Following :  A  Prospectus  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  containing 
valuable  sample  pages,  inclnding  Prang*8  exquisite  colored  plate  of  8S  birds  (cheap  at  60  cents  and 
fit  for  framing  in  gold),  and  other  iflustrauons  from  the  dictionary;  distlnffuishing  features;  the 
editorial  staff;  comments  of  the  press  and  of  prominent  scholars  at  home  and  abroad;  also  facsimiles 
of  edltor*s  manascript  copy  and  or  proofs  under  revision,  fhrongh  eleven  stsjzes  to  the  final  stage  of  work : 
an  account  of  Journey  from  A  to  izzard,  etc.,  etc.;  total,  64  pages,  carefully  packed  Inside  a  pasteboard 
tube,  and  sent  postpaid  on  receiptor  10  cents.  Funk  &  Waonalxji  Compant,  Publishers,  80  Lafayette 
Place,  New  York. 
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Are    You  Accurately  Posted 

On  the  progress  of  the  great  TEMPERANCE  REFORM, 
PROHIBITION  NEWS  AND  ARGUMENT,  etc.  You 
will  be  if  you  read 

"The  Voice." 


Forty-eight  Columns  Each  Week,  Full  of  Matter  of  Interest  to  All. 

With  Cartoons  by  Baron  de  Grimm,  Illustrating  Allied  Topics, 

ITS   CONTENTS   TOLD    BY  OTHERS. 

Tlie  Soutli'vrest  (a  llqaor  paper):   ***The  Voice*  is  the  most  dangerooa  Proliibition  paper 
published  in  this  coantrjr." 

Ift«llstoua  Teleaeope,  Hartford:  *** The  Voice'  is  the  keenest  and  most  consistent  temper- 
ance and  Prohibition  paper  erer  published/* 

Samael  Oomperst  ***The  Voice*  is  presenting  the  most  reliable  labor  news  obtainable  in 
New  York  City." 

!•  H.  Seelye^  President  Amherst  College:  *'* The  Voice*  is  invaluable  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  current  temperance  movement.** 

Bz-JTadse  Noah  BaTla  t  **  It  is  conducted  with  remarkable  energy  and  ability,  and  its  weekly 
collations  of  statistical  temperance  information  have  never  been  surpassed.** 


Published  Every  Thursday.  Subscription,  One  Dollar  per  Year. 
Address  Publishers  "  THE  VOICE,"  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVORERS  NEED  THIS  BOOK! 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  PRAYER  MEETINGS; 

H[0^\r    TO    CONDUCT    THEM. 
By  REV.  P.  F..  CIiARK, 

Pastor  Phillip**  Ohuroh,  Boston,  Pcander  and  Orierlnator  of  the 
't^OCIKXY   OP    CHRISXIABI    KMDBAVOK. 

Cloth.,  12nio,  167  pp.    Price,  75  Cents,  Post-Free. 

Valuable  manuals  coDceming  the  conduct  of  the  f^eneral  praver-meeting  are  namerous,  but 
comparatively  little  has  been  written  regarding  its  smaller  brother— the  *^  Young  TtioijpUi'h 
Praver-Meeting."  The  recent  n^id  erowth  of  relisriouB  organizations  for  Young  People  make 
such  a  worl^  as  this  very  desirable  and  valuable.  These  chapters  are  the  outgrowth  of  experi- 
ence and  personal  effort.  The  plans  suggested  have  all  oeen  successfully  tried.  Rev.  B(r. 
Clark  has  given  the  results  of  a  very  wide  and  long  experience,  and  is,  therefore,  first  of  aU, 
practical  in  his  sugi^estions.  The  topics  given  have  been  seieded  with  care  from  thousands  of 
lists  prepared  by  or  for  young  people*  They  have  all  been  in  use.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend this  book  as  one  of  great  importance  in  the  conduct  of  the  Young  People's  Meetings. 
Pastors  would  do  well  to  secure  this  book  if  for  ud  other  purpose  than  to  loan  or  give  it  to  those 
tn  whose  behalf  these  meetings  are  held. 

Methodist  Rboobdxb,  Pittsbuboh,  says : 

"  This  is  a  good  book,  and  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  best  method 
of  conducting  prajer- meetings,  especially  for  young  people. 

**  lU  chapters  are  the  outgrowth  of  perianal  experience  and  effort.  ThepHans  suggested  have  hem 
carefully  tried.     The  volume  gives  the  result  of  wide  experience."  » 

0^  All  Denotnlnatlotis  INTrlte  AUlce  In  Its  Commendation. 
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Do  You  Know  That  Over  5,000  Changes  Have  Been  Made  in 


YOUNG'S' 


ANALYTICAL  flONCORDAHCE  TO  THE  pLE? 

It  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  most  profound  scholar,  as  well  as  the  simplest  reader 
of  the  English  Bible.  By  RobebT  Youno,  LL.D.  4to,  1,106  pp.  Price,  cloth,  $5.00;  tan  sheep, 
$7.50 ;  half  morocco,  $9.00 ;  full  morocco,  $12.00.    Carriage  free. 


Philip  Seliaflr,  ]>.1l.«  I^I^.H.;  ''The  most  complete  Concordance  in  the  English  or  in  any  other 

langoage/'  

THE    NEW    REVISED    EDITION    NOW    READY. 


After  years  of  patient  labor  on  the  part  of  many  expert  scholars,  a  thorough  revision  of 
this  gigantic  work  has  been  accomplished.  In  this  grand  revision  over  five  thousand  oorrectioos 
have  been  made.  Thus  there  is  secured  for  this  well-known  Concordance,  for  many  years  to 
come,  a  continuance  of  popularity  as  the  most  desirable  work  of  its  kind  in  existence,  consider- 
ing convenience,  practicability,  fulness,  accuracy,  and  workmanship. 


Some  Facte  of  Tast  Importance* 

The  great  superiority  of  Young's  Conoobdanck  over  any  other  Bible  concordance,  i 
or  old,  is  ejdiibit^  in  its  salient  and  unique  features,  which  are  included  in  the  following  brief 
statements : 


l8t.  It  exhibits  about  811,000  references. 

2nd.  It  marks  90,000  various  readings  in  the  New 
Testament  alone. 

3d.  It  contains  over  70,000  Greek  and  Hebrew  words 
—  all  alphabetically  arranged  under  their  English 
UUe. 

4th.  Analytical  in  character,  it  gives  the  various 
shades  of  meaning  of  related  words,  represented  in 
English  by  one  word. 

5th.  Every  word  is  given  in  alphabetical  order,  ar- 
ranged under  its  Hebrew  or  Greek  original,  with 

THB  UTERAh  KSAMINO  OF  EACH  AMD  ITS  PRONIIN- 

ciATioN.  The  same  English  words  being  frequently 
translated  from  various  Hebrew  or  Greek  words 
which  have  either  different  shades  of  meanings,  or 
even  totally  different  meanings,  the  references  in 
Young's  Concordance  are,  in  every  instance,  grouped 
according  to  the  original  words  from  which  they  are 
translated. 


Pf^o  other  Bible  concordance  in  existence  com- 
bine these  advantages  of  variety  and  position.  The 
priceless  value  of  this  unique  feature  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. At  a  glance,  ivithaut  further  paffe-tttm- 
ing,  it  enables  every  student,  in  an  important  sense,  to 
be  his  own  commentator,  even  though  he  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  languages. 
6th.  The  proper  Name  of  every  Person  or  Place  is 

given,  with  the  literal  meaning. 
7th.  The  date  or  era  of  every  person  is  gi\'en,  so  as  to 
distinguish  him  from  every  other  of  the  same  name. 
8th.  A  valuable  summary  of  chief  results  from  recent 
topographical   and   archaeological   research  to  the 
illustration  of  Scripture  Is  given. 
9th.  As  said  the  New  York  Tribitne:  "  It  is  at  once  a 
Concordance,  a  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  English  Lex- 
icon of  Bible  words,  and  a  Scriptural  Gazetteer,  and 
is  as  valuable  to  students  of  the  Holy  Word  as  eu 
unabridged  dictionary  is  to  the  general  reader.'' 


Besides  the  above  this  great  Concordance  bristles  with  other  invaluable  points  of  advantage. 


The  Interior^  Chicago:  "  This  is  the  most  valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.*' 

Christian  Standard,  Philadelphia:  '*  Not  a  mere  Concordance;  it  is  that  and  a  great  deal  more 

.  wonder  how  a  student  can  possibly  do  without  it.'^ 


with 


all  manner  of  Biblical  information  and  help  . 

Lvtheran  Observer^  Philadelphia:  "  The  most  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  best  work  of  its  kind  in  all 
respects  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  English  language." 

Rev.  Cha$.  H.  Spurgeon:  "  Cruden's  Concordance  is  child's  play  compared  with  this  gigantic  prodnctioiL*'' 

The  Axtthor:  **  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  forty  years'  life  labor.    It  took  me  nearly  three  years  (from  0  a.  m.  to 
10  p.  m.)  to  carry  it  through  the  press. 
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SPUROEON:  "A  stupendous  work:  its  accomplish  men  t  lies  within  the  poBSi- 
bilities  of  Dr.  Parker's  fertile  mind  should  life  and  health  be  spared/' 

PARKER  1    '<My  Ufe  work.** 

CHRISTIAN  LEADER.  London :  "  Since  Matthew  Henry,  no  one  has  arisen  with 
the  same  qualifications  for  the  work,  and  if  he  is  spareid  to  complete  it,  Joseph 
Parker  wil^  in  the  centuries  to  come,  have  the  same  place  as  Matthew  Henry 
has  had  in  all  English-speaking  lands." 


PARKER'S  PEOPLES  BIBLE 

Discourses  Upon  Holy  Scripture— Expository,  Sermonic, 

By  JOSEPH  PARKER,  D.D., 

Hinistar  of  the  City  Temple,  Holboni,  Vlftduot,  Loodoo. 


8vo,  Fine  English  Cloth.    Price,  per  Volunne,  $1.60.  Carriage  Free. 

The  People's  Bible  is  not  a  Commentary  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ; 
it  is  rather  a  Pa^orcU  ExpoHtionf  seeking  out  and  applying  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  adaition  to  this  there  is  much  critical  matter  collected  from 
the  oest  authorities  and  made  available  for  ordinary  readers.  In  the  People's  Bible 
considerable  space  is  occupied  by 

••HANDFUL$    OF    PURPOSE," 

supplying  hints  and  suggestions  upon  many  unfamiliar  texts,  which  are  profitable 
to  preachers  and  teachers  as  starting-points  for  useful  lessons. 


COHTENTS  OF  TOLUMES  NOW  READY. 


L  Ghenesis.    883  pp. 
II.  Bxodus.    836  pp. 
IIL  Levitiouah-Nmnberg  XXV.    868  pp. 
IV.  Numbers  XXVI-Deuteronomy.  416  pp. 
V.  JoshuarJudges  V.    804  pp. 
vr.  Judges  VI-1  Bamue.  X^YIII.    868  pp. 
VII.  Samuel  XIX-1  Elings  X  UI.    866  pp. 
VIII.  1  Kings  XIV-1  Chronicles  IX.   868  pp. 
IX.  1  Chronicles  X-  a  Chronicles  XX  868 

pp. 
X.  S  Chronicles  XXI-Bsther.    866  pp. 
XL  Job.    468  pp. 
XIL  The  Psalter.    468  pp. 
XIII.  Proverbs.    464  pp. 

Tlie  Ol&rtatlaii  Obserrer,  Louisrine: 

**  Throws  new  li^bt  on  the  old  stories  of  the 
Bible." 
Tke  Canadian  Baptist^  Toronto: 

^  There  is  more  help  in  it  than  In  loads  of  so- 
called  homiletlc  literature.** 
Tl&e  Oltiietlan  Adwoemtej  Buffalo : 

**  Hints  are  i^reu  and  lisrht  is  flashed  here 
which  will  be  found  nowhere  else.** 
Zlon's  Herald,  Boston : 

**I>r.  Parker  is  always  fresh  and  sugf^MtiTe. 
To  the  derryman  these  yolunnes  are  of  almost 
incalculable  value.** 

Tke  Advance^  Ohica^ro : 

**  Every  passage  starts  a  train  of  doptous  and 
picturesque  sufnc^stions.  There  is  only  one  Dr. 
rarker,  and  there  ooula  oniy  be  one  such  com- 
mentary, either  in  form  or  matter.** 


XIV.  Bcclesiastes-Isaiah  XXVL     464  pp, 
XV.  Isaiah  XXVIL-Jeremiah  XIX.    464 

pp. 
XVL  Jeremiah  XX— Daniel.    464  pp. 
XVn.  Hosea-Malachi    466  pp 
XVIIL  Matthew  L-VIL    818  pp. 
XrX.  Matthew  VTII.-XVI.  884  pp. 
XX.  Matthew  XVIL-XXVUL    881  pp. 
XXL  Mark-Luke.    464  pp. 
XXn.  John.    464  pi^. 
XXUL   ActsL-XIL    867  pp. 
XXIV.  Acts  XTTT.-XTX.    861  pp. 
XXV.  Acts  XX.-XXVm.    865  pp. 

Tlie  Clirlstlan  Unlon^  New  York : 

**  The  work  is  not  laid  out  on  the  plan  of  other 
Bible  interpreters.  .  .  .  His  teaching  is  at  times 
thrilling  by  his  graphic  delineations.** 
Tlie  Ne¥7  Tork  Observer : 

**  It  might  almost  be  called  a  pictorial  Biblel 
Bach  course  is  characterised  by  vlTid  verba, 
pictures,  profuseneis  of  illustration,  literally 
orientalisms  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a  remark- 
able work.  ...  A  great  addition  to  the  Biblical 
literature  of  the  age.** 

Tlie  Baptist  <|narterly  BoTlew,  New 
YorkI  says : 
^*  Dr.  Parker  gives  to  almost  erery  chapter  of 
the  Bible  a  new  meaning  and  a  genuine  charm. 
.  .  .The  publication  of  these  volumes  will  doubt* 
less  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  pulpit 
ministrations  of  our  time  and  succeeding  gene« 
rations.** 
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The 

Crandall 

Typewriter 

In  India. 


TinI..iun..Biimi.,C»,,I«»b«.i«,.S.Y.  llii»»»itoi..8.I«.b«!,  i.i. 

Gtntlemen ;— I  have  lust  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  America  saying  that  he  had  talcen  a  Crandall 
on  trial.  His  mind  wa«  aivided  between  the  Hammond  and  Crandall,  bat  mj  testimonial  in  joar  circAilar 
decided  him  to  try  the  Crandall.  He  further  asked  if  I  was  of  the  same  opmion  now  as  when  1  sent  the 
testimonial.  I  have  also  had  this  qne8tU)n  asked  me  by  a  missionary  in  Bombay.  Now  it  is  no  more  than 
fair  to  you  for  me  to  say  to  von  what  I  did  tb  them.  I  have  used  my  machine  almost  constantly  for  three 
years  in  one  of  the  moet  tryinff  of  climates,  and  it  has  never  required  repairs,  even  to  the  extent  of  one  cent. 
It  is  always  ready  to  work  and  does  its  work  so  well  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  use  it  I  do  not  well  see  how 
the  latest  improved  Crandall  leavc«a  much  to  be  desired  in  a  typewriter.  I  know  of  four  typewriters  of 
three  different  makes  that  have  been  thrown  aside  useless  after  a  little  time  because  they  could  not  stand 
the  climate.  Yon  could  not  have  done  better  on  the  Crandall  if  you  had  made  It  for  this  climate,  except 
to  have  enameled  all  the  bright  parts  but  those  that  have  to  be  kept  oiled.    Youra  truly, 

Edwin  B.  iiriLZ^,  Missionary  qft/u  American  Free  Baptist  Churdi. 

The  Crandall  Typewriter   In    America. 


WuTFiaLD,  lowA,  Feb.  27, 1894. 
Thz  IbblakivBkkzdict  Co.,  ninghamton,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sirs:— Incloncd  you  will  find  ten  dollars  ($10.00) 
as  flrst  payment  on  my  Crandall  typewriter.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  It.  Please  acknowledge  thn  receipt 
of  the  Inclosed  remittance.  Youm  respectfully, 
"      .  H.  F.  Pro 


Rev. 


.  PuoH,  A.M. 


Midlothian,  Va.,  Jan.  29, 1894. 
Ths  lBZLANi>-Bx2fKDicT  Cc,  Bingham  ton,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  send  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  herewith, and 
am  very  much  pleased  with  the  typewriter.  Please  send 
roe  two  ribbons,  one  red  and  one  black,  and  a  ream  of 
model  linen  paper  No.  6.  Send  bill  and  I  will  send  the 
money  with  the  next  payment.    My  people  say  that  I 

S reached  the  best  sermon  yesterday  that  I  ever  did— and 
le  typewriter  helped  me.    Yours  truly, 

RJEV.  R.  WlKFKXZ. 

Hill  City,  Bo.  Dak.,  March  9, 1894. 
Thz  Ibbland-Bbnzdict  Co.,  Blnghamton,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sira  .—The  machine  duly  received.  The  more 
I  use  it,  the  better  I  like  It.    V  ours  respectfully. 

M.  Nichols. 


Ulstzb  Pabx,  N.Y.,Dec.  15.  ISKL 
Tbb  Ibblakd-Bzitzdiot.Co.,  Blnghamton,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen  .'—The  Crandall  typewriter  came  to  band 
In  good  order.  I  like  the  Instmment  very  much.  In- 
clofted  please  find  check  for  ten  dollars  ($in.OO).  Yours 
sincerely,        Rzr.  Db.  Hzvbt  P.  LTMAJi-WHBATOX. 

Clzabfizld,  Pa.,  Feb.  27, 18M. 
Thb  Ibzlakd-Bzhbdiot  Co.,  Blnghamton,  N.Y.: 

Dear  Sirs:— I  think  that  I  have  Uioronghly  tested 
t^e  Crandall  by  this  time,  and  I  think  that  It  wfll  do  all 
that  Is  claimed  for  it.  At  any  rate,  I  like  It  first  rate  and 
I  will  keep  It.  Hence,  I  Incloiie  a  check  for  $4aOO.  the 
price  I  agreed  to  pay  for  the  Crandall  typewriter.  Please 
.. ...  truly, 


place  the  same  to  my  credit.    Yours 


D.  B.  Tbbiblbt. 


Rockvillb,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 
Thz  lBXLA2n>>BBirzDiCT  Co.,  Blnghamton,  N.Y.: 

OenUemen:—'ThQ  Crandall  typewriter  ordered  the 
flrst  of  the  month  came  very  promptly,  and  In  prime 
condition.  It  has  fflven  perfect  saUsfaction,  and  ft  te  a 
help  every  hlghHscnool  principal  ought  to  have.  Very 
respectfully  yours,  rzor.  F.  W.  Lctdslbt. 


The  Crandall  Typewriter  for  $50. 

This  is  like  a  continued  story,  and  we  have  no  room  here  to  give  all  the  details 
of  the  machine  except  the  part  pertaining  to  the  price.  If  you  are  interested,  look  on 
the  corresponding  page  to  this  in  The  Homiletic  Review  for  the  past  three  months, 
or  write  to  us  for  our  literature.      Ask  all  the  questions  you  want  to. 


Special  Offer 
Clergymen. 


We  will  send  one  to  any  clereyman  on  ten  days'  trial,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  can  keep  the  machine  and  send  us  $40.00  and  get  a  receipt 
in  full.  Or,  he  can  remit  SIO.OO,  and  pay  $5.00  per  month  for  the  seven 
months  foUowing,  making  the  price  $45.00  on  this  plan.  Or,  if  tiie 
machine  is  not  just  what  we  claim  for  it,  at  the  end  of  ten  days  he  can 
return  it  to  us  here,  and  we  will  pay  the  return  express  charges. 


The  Ireland-Benedict  Company  [Limited] 


Sole  Agents. 


BINGHAMTON.  N.  T. 
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The  Homiletic  Review. 


Vol.  XXVII. MAY,  1894. No.  5. 


REVIEW    SECTION. 

I.— THE  PBEAOHEB  AND  SECULAR  STUDIES. 

By  Professor  J.  0.  Murray,  D.D.,  Princbtok,  N.  J. 

Life  seems  sometimes  to  be  made  np  of  extremes;  and  history  to  be 
but  the  long  record  of  reactionary  movements.  The  pendulum  swings 
over  a  wide  area,  from  thrift  to  parsimony,  from  zeal  to  fanaticism, 
from  prudence  to  time-serving,  from  self-respect  to  self-idolatry,  from 
asceticism  to  luxury.  The  classical  student  sinks  into  the  mere  phi- 
lologer,  the  scientific  man  becomes  a  materialist,  the  political  thinker 
lapses  into  a  partisan  and  gives  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind. Nowhere  indeed  is  the  tendency  to  extremes  seen  more  than 
in  the  ecclesiastical  domain.  In  theology  we  have  the  hyper-Galvin- 
ist  at  one  pole  and  the  Arminian  at  the  other.  In  polity,  the  Pope 
confronts  the  Independent.  The  extreme  of  sacramentarian  views 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  nominal  observance  of  the  two  sacraments. 
Every  church  has  in  its  own  borders  these  opposing  extremes.  Eome 
has  her  Jansenists  and  Jesuits;  the  Church  of  England  her  High 
and  Low  party;  the  Presbyterian  divides  into  Old  and  New  School, 
the  Baptists  are  found  in  two  camps,  Calvinistic  and  Free  Will. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Christian  ministry  would  escape 
the  working  of  this  tendency.  The  preachers  are  not  cast  in  one 
mould.  The  modem  pulpit,  at  least,  shows  great  divergence  of 
method.  Look  over  the  list  of  Sunday  advertisements  of  the  pulpit, 
noting  topics  of  discourse,  and  it  will  be  clear  that  our  city  preachers 
are  working  in  very  different  ways  to  publish  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It 
may  be  said  in  general  that  modem  preaching  follows  two  well-marked 
types,  either  of  which  is  an  extreme.  One  of  these  types  is  bred  from 
old  scholastic  methods.  Preachers  of  this  type  are  bookish  men. 
Their  sermons  are  redolent  of  commentaries  and  systems  of  theology. 
They  have  an  air  of  monkish  seclusion  about  them  in  their  isolation 
from  all  living  interests.  They  talk  about  "  sanctification,"  instead  of 
about  being  better  men  or  leading  a  better  life.     They  seem  unreal, 
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because  so  unaffected  by  currents  of  thought  and  action  sweeping  bj 
them.  Their  life  is  unworldly,  but  in  the  sense  that  they  are  too 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world  to  deal  very  wisely  with  practical  in- 
terests. If  one  could  see  their  libraries,  they  would  be  found  to  con- 
sist of  well-selected  volumes  in  theology,  church  history.  Old  and  New 
Testament  commentaries,  religious  biography  and  some  practical  trea- 
tises on  religious  life, — little  history  or  poetry,  or  science  or  fiction; 
what  there  is  of  them,  odd  volumes,  and  these  perhaps  not  the  best 
of  their  kind.  Who  has  not  seen  such  libraries  in  the  houses  of  our 
scholastic  brethren? 

'  The  other  type  seems  to  despise  books,  or  to  set  very  slight  store  by 
them.  There  are  preachers,  not  a  few,  who  seem  never  to  have  learned 
how  to  use  these  intellectual  tools.  They  commit  the  blunder  of 
supposing  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  ability  to  read  a  book,  and 
do  not  understand  that  one  may  have  this  ability  and  yet  not  know 
how  to  read  a  given  book.  Many  a  preacher  grows  up  without  know- 
ing how  to  read.  Such  men  are  very  apt  to  be  found  saying,  "  We 
study  our  sermons  out  in  the  streets,  among  the  shops,  along  the 
wharves,  down  in  the  factories."  They  are  shrewd  observers,  but  no 
students;  they  deal  skillfully  with  many  practical  themes,  but  very 
poorly  with  that  large  field  of  pulpit  teaching  which  must  be  drawn 
from  earnest,  serious,  spiritual  studies,  that  large  department  of  pul- 
pit work  necessary  to  make  disciples  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Of  these  two  types,  thus  roughly  sketched,  the  extremes  of 
our  modern  pulpit,  it  will  be  found  true,  I  think,  that  the  old  prov- 
erb holds  good :  *'  Extremes  meet."  The  extremes  meet  in  a  ministry 
more  or  less  barren  of  the  best  results.  How  can  the  extremes  be  best 
avoided?  It  is  to  answer  this  question  in  its  relation  to  the  first  of 
these  types  that  this  essay  is  written.  If  my  Brother  Scholasticus  will 
lend  me  his  ear,  I  think  I  can  give  him  a  point  or  two  of  profitable 
suggestion. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  define  what  is  meant  by  secular  studies.  The 
difference  between  sacred  and  secular  studies  is  somewhat  factitious, 
like  the  distinction  between  the  natural  and  morai  attributes  of  Ood, 
or  the  distinction  between  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
theological  seminary  and  rhetoric  in  that  of  the  college.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  all  knowledge  is  sacred,  as  all  truth  is  sacred.  But 
factitious  distinctions  are  sometimes  useful,  and  this  holds  in  the  case 
before  us,  so  far  at  least  as  to  mark  a  wise  separation  in  the  two  great 
lines  of  study  before  every  preacher.  One  of  those  lines  bears  directly 
on  his  construction  of  sermons  or  his  furnishing  as  a  Christian  teacher. 
It  brings  him  into  contact  with  commentaries.  Biblical  geography, 
church  history.  Christian  biography.  All  has  an  immediate  relation 
to  the  sacred  ofl&ce  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  may  therefore  be 
called  sacred. 

Secular  studies  cover  that  wider  field  of  knowledge  which  can,  how- 
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ever,  only  indirectly  equip  the  preacher  for  his  work  in  constructing 
sermons,  and  in  teaching  the  people  things  pertaining  to  the  King- 
dom of  Ood.  Poetry,  history,  social  science,  physical  science,  astron- 
omy, geology,  are  secular  studies.  They  or  their  congeners  can  only 
do  an  indirect  and  secondary  office  in  the  fitting  out  of  a  Christian 
teacher.  But  we  have  much  to  learn  yet  if  we  have  not  learned  how 
important  are  indirect  and  secondary  agencies  in  life.  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  show  that,  though  indirect  and  secondary,  secular  studies  can 
be  made  fruitful  in  large  and  blessed  results  to  the  preacher. 

There  is  derivable  from  secular  studies  a  mental  stimulus  and  refresh- 
ment which  the  preacher,  from  the  nature  of  his  work,  sorely  needs. 
Every  preacher  knows  how  jaded  the  mind  becomes  in  an  unvarying 
round  of  theological  study.  Commentaries  grow  fearfully  dry.  The- 
ological treatises  repel  that  once  attracted.  The  Sunday  draws  on 
apace,  and  the  preacher  turns  over  his  Bible  in  search  of  a  text,  or 
takes  up  his  writing-materials  for  a  sermon,  with  a  sigh.  He  begins 
to  think  of  vacation,  yet  a  great  way  off.  The  thought  of  parish  visits 
yet  to  be  made  oppresses  him.  How  can  he  get  out  of  these  dol- 
drums? It  is  a  law  of  the  mind  that  it  must  have  a  variety  of  mental 
pabulum.  The  human  stomach  cannot  stand  one,  and  only  one,  sort 
of  food.  It  is  said  that  the  dyspeptic  habit  of  Scotchmen  is  due  to 
their  excessive  devotion  to  oatmeal.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
mental  ailments  could  be  found  paralleling  the  bodily,  and  from  like 
causes.  We  have  mental  dyspeptics  and  mental  anssmia.  Preachers 
suffer  from  both  these  mental  diseases.  The  symptoms  appear  in  the 
preaching.  The  sermons  are  querulous,  mournful,  or  they  are  blood- 
less, full  of  abstractions,  as  mental  dyspepsia  or  ansBmia  may  be  the 
malady.  What  is  the  cure?  Why,  change  of  diet,  perhaps.  Let  the 
preacher  shut  up  his  commentary  and  open  his  Browning  or  Shak- 
speare.  Let  him  forego  his  wonted  excursions  into  theology,  and  go 
out  into  fields  of  science.  The  first  part  of  every  week  had  better 
be  given  up  religiously  to  this  pursuit  of  secular  studies.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  perhaps  even  Wednesday  occasionally,  can  be  well  used  along 
this  line.  It  fertilizes  the  mind.  It  rests  the  mind.  It  stimulates 
the  mental  powers,  while  at  the  same  time  it  refreshes  them. 

I  trust  many  readers  of  the  Homiletio  have  in  their  libraries  a  copy  of 
**  Forty  Years'  Familiar  Letters "  of  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander.  In 
these  letters  to  his  friend,  Dr.  John  Hall,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Dr. 
Alexander  drops  many  wise  hints,  valuable  suggestions,  and  striking 
comments.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  admirable  pastoral  as  well  as  homi- 
letic  teachings,  straight  from  the  experience  of  a  man  who  said  his 
highest  desire  was  to  be  a  faithful  parish  minister.  In  looking  through 
this  correspondence,  I  was  struck  with  his  use  of  secular  studies.  They 
gave  him  mental  quickening  and  recreation.  He  reads  Plutarch, 
Hurrell,  Froude,  Bailey's  "Festus,"  Prescott's  Histories,  Grote's 
Oreece,  Carlyle's  Sterling,  and  these  are  samples  of  the  variety  and 
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quality  of  his  mental  pabulam.  Sometimee  he  goes  far  outside  the 
beaten  track,  as  when  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  ^  I  am  reading 
Clavigero,  one  of  the  best  histories  of  Ancient  Mexico,  to  whom  Prescott 
is  much  indebted  for  his  excellent  work."  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
divine's  study  table  was  never  without  some  book  on  it  which  repre- 
sented the  importance  and  worth  of  secular  studies. 

Such  studies,  however,  subserve  a  far  higher  use  as  correctives  of 
dryness  and  narrowness  in  preaching.  The  most  frequent  critidsm 
one  hears  on  sermons  is  that  they  are  ^ dry."  The  "dryness"  may 
come  from  a  variety  of  causes — the  themes  may  be  ^  dry,"  or  the  treat- 
ment. A  dry  treatment  may  impoverish  a  rich  theme.  A  dry  theme, 
dryly  handled — ah !  me,  what  a  weariness  it  is.  It  would  lead  me  too 
far  away  from  the  subject  to  analyze  all  the  varieties  which  this  fault 
in  sermons  assumes.  But  such  analysis  is  scarcely  needed.  In  all  the 
discussions  which  have  been  going  on  since  Mr.  Mahaffy  raised  the 
question  whether  preaching  was  not  losing  its  hold  on  the  people,  the 
changes  have  been  rung  on  this  dryness  as  the  main  cause  of  the  decay 
in  the  power  of  the  pulpit. 

There  is,  however,  another  vioe  of  the  modem  pulpit.  Its  range  is 
narrowed.  It  goes  on  in  too  restricted  a  topical  field.  The  views  are 
those  of  the  seminary  lecture-room.  The  treatment  is  provincial — ^not 
narrow  in  the  sense  of  bigoted  perhaps,  but  narrow  in  the  sense  of  be- 
ing thought  out  on  too  limited  a  scale,  narrow  in  not  having  the  broader 
touch  of  human  speech  on  other  non-professional  themes.  Many  of 
our  modem  discourses  are  open  to  this  charge.  They  lack  breadth 
and  color.  One  does  not  need  to  read  the  sermons  of  the  late  Phillips 
Brooks  twice  to  see  how  he  moves  on  homiletic  lines  of  breadth  as 
well  as  freshness,  the  result  of  his  constant  contact  with  secular  studies. 

In  the  life  of  Charles  Darwin,  we  find  that  in  1836-39,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  great  scientific  career,  he  could  say,  "  I  took  much  delight 
in  Wordsworth's  and  Coleridge's  poetry  and  can  boast  that  I  read  the 
^Excursion '  twice  through.  In  my  excursions  during  the  voyage  of  the 
Beagle^  when  I  could  take  only  a  single  volume,  I  always  chose  Milton." 

Toward  the  close  of  that  career,  he  has  a  very  different  account  to 
give  of  his  mental  habits.  It  is  a  very  dreary  confession.  "  But  now 
— for  many  years,  I  cannot  endure  to  read  a  line  of  poetry;  I  have 
tried  lately  to  read  Shakspeare  and  found  it  so  intolerably  dull  that  it 
nauseated  me.  I  have  aJmost  lost  my  taste  for  painting  or  music." 
Little  comment  is  needed  here.  If  scientific  pursuits  can  be  carried 
on  in  such  a  way  and  with  such  a  spirit  as  to  make  Shakspeare  a  nau- 
seating dose,  it  is  very  clear  that  something  is  horribly  wrong  in  the 
scientific  world.  Nauseated  by  Shakspeare,  and  yet  content  to  absorb 
all  the  energies  of  the  soul  in  a  study  of  earth-worms  1 

But  I  fear  that  not  a  few  honored  divines,  if  they  were  as  outspoken 
as  Darwin,  would  have  the  same  melancholy  confession  to  make.  Their 
theological  studies  have  dried  them  up,  have  narrowed  their  mental 
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habits,  so  that  they  have  lost  all  taste  for  secular  studies.  They  read 
no  poetry,  yery  little  history,  and  seldom  glance  at  any  scientific  field. 
They  pay  a  penalty  to  this  intellectual  narrowness.  They  lose  the 
power  to  commend  to  others  what  really  and  deeply  interests  them. 
When  a  preacher  finds  his  interest  in  high  poetry  or  great  history  or 
noble  fiction  growing  less  and  less,  and  that  he  takes  the  poets  and 
historians  and  novelists  from  his  bookshelves  at  rarer  intervals,  let 
him  look  out!    Some  part  of  his  intellect  is  atrophying. 

There  are  some  noted  instances  of  what  the  preacher  can  do  in  sec- 
ular studies  while  carrying  on  in  full  force  the  work  of  his  ofiSce. 
There  is  Charles  Kingsley.  There  was  no  more  faithful  parish  priest, 
there  was  no  more  effective  preacher  in  the  rural  parishes  of  England, 
than  the  rector  of  Eversley.  He  has  given  to  English  literature  some 
of  its  enduring  work  in  poetry  and  prose.  But  as  one  reads  that  charm- 
ing memoir  by  his  wife,  and  reflects  on  its  suggestions,  it  becomes  dear 
that  Kingsley  never  could  have  been  the  man  he  was  but  for  his  in- 
terest in  and  devotion  to  secular  studies.  We  may  not  wonder  per- 
haps that  Deans  like  Milman  and  Ohurch,  while  fulfilling  well  the 
functions  of  their  ecclesiastical  offices,  find  time  to  edit  editions  of 
Oibbon  or  make  studies  in  Spenser  and  Dante.  The  English  Church 
provides  in  its  cathedral  system  for  such  growths.  But  that  a  rector 
like  Kingsley  could  get  so  much  help  and  stimulus  from  secular  stud- 
ies is  a  thing  to  be  pondered  and  admired. 

Some  preachers  that  might  be  named  have  gained  desired  reputa- 
tion as  scientific  observers;  others  as  historical  writers.  Authorship 
is  not  what  I  am  urging;  not  even  any  study  along  secular  lines  which 
aims  at  eminence  as  authority  in  special  departments  of  knowledge. 
The  few  only  could  attain  this.  But  there  is  a  study  along  secular 
lines,  accessible  to  all  preachers,  open  to  all,  realizable  by  all,  which 
may  be  only  mental  recreation  or  protection  from  an  intellectual  dry- 
rot.  Being  this  and  only  this,  it  can  do  a  great  service  to  any  preacher. 
He  should  have  a  conscience  that  would  smite  him  if  he  neglect  these 
secular  studies  to  wander  forever  in  the  charmed  circle  of  commen- 
taries, systems  of  theology,  and  church  histories. 

A  hint  or  two  as  to  the  best  method  of  utilizing  secular  studies. 

First  of  all,  let  the  preacher  follow  his  tastes.  Unless  he  does,  the 
pursuit  will  soon  become  perfunctory  and  be  laid  aside.  The  studies 
we  pursue  from  a  sense  of  duty  soon  become  a  weariness  to  the  flesh 
and  spirit  too.  But,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  line  in  Macbeth  which 
is  true  of  all  studies.     '*The  labor  we  delight  in  physicks  pain." 

The  preacher  who  in  his  college  course  has  had  the  privilege  of  the 
elective  system,  now  so  prevalent  in  our  colleges,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
have  developed  some  special  tastes.  The  danger  may  be  toward  too 
much  specialization  in  the  college  career,  to  the  loss  of  that  general 
culture  which  is  not  only  the  true  foundation  of  special  work,  but 
which  always  has  made  the  broadest  men.     But  almost  every  college 
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graduate  leaves  his  college  with  tastes  f onned  for  special  stadiee.  The 
preacher  will  be  wise  if ,  after  graduation  and  in  the  years  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  he  shall  keep  up  these  studies.  It  is  a  reproach  used 
against  the  classics  that  they  are  dropped  so  soon  as  the  man  graduates. 
But  this  is  as  true  of  astronomy,  or  physics,  or  history,  or  social  science. 
The  preach^  will  find  his  account  in  not  dropping  the  studies  which 
in  college  attracted  him  most.  It  ought  to  be  comparatiyely  easy  for 
him  to  pursue  them  further. 

Secondly,  let  it  be  study  rather  than  mere  desultory  reading. 

The  two  things  are  very  different.  If  the  best  results  are  to  be 
gained  from  the  pursuit  of  secular  studies,  it  must  be  by  some  method 
akin  to  his  professional  labor.  Suppose  the  study  to  be  social  science. 
If  the  preacher  thinks  that  the  reading  of  articles  or  books  on  this 
subject,  which  chance  throws  in  his  way,  will  answer  the  purpose,  he 
is  much  mistaken.  Let  him  investigate,  let  him  take  up  the  subject 
systematically,  let  him  write  upon  it  if  so  inclined.  It  is  the  desul- 
tory habit  of  reading  which  is  the  bane  of  much  ministerial  life. 
The  vast  multiplicaticm  of  books  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  The 
International  Copyright  was  a  godsend  in  more  ways  than  one,  in 
bringing  to  an  end  the  various  libraries  that  deluged  us  with  cheap 
fiction.  To  be  studious  ovlj  in  lines  of  prof essional  study,  and  desul- 
tory readers  everywhere  else,  will  be  simply  to  become  mentally  lop- 
sided. Desultory  reading  leaves  few  or  no  traces  behind  it.  What 
is  read  is  not  remembered.  It  does  not  become  part  of  the  man's  in- 
tellectual make-up.  There  be  preachers  who  know  a  little  of  Tenny- 
son, a  bit  of  Browning  perhaps,  somewhat  more  of  Whittier,  something 
of  Shakspeare,  and  also  of  Milton.  But  how  little  such  men  know 
what  a  study  of  any  one  of  these  poets  can  do  for  the  mind  1  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  have  a  course  of  lectures  on  Shakspeare  given  in 
every  theological  seminary.  That  man  who  knows  his  Shakspeare 
with  any  thoroughness  cannot  fail  to  be  the  more  efficient  preacher. 
If,  however,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  months,  or  perhaps  years,  he 
^  dips  into"  his  Shakspeare,  as  the  saying  goes,  it  \&  likely  he  will  get 
an  hour's  entertainment,  but  he  will  get  little  else.  ^ 

But  some  cautious  conservative  brother,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect,  will  say  to  me:  ^  Are  you  not  treading  on  dangerous  ground? 
Will  not  your  suggestions,  if  acted  on  by  young  preachers,  be  apt  to  turn 
men  aside  from  that  deep,  reverent  study  of  sacred  things  which  with 
the  true  minister  should  be  an  absorbing  passion  ?  May  not  the  preacher 
become  too  literary,  or  scientific,  or  philosophical?  Will  he  not  be 
likely  to  turn  his  sermons  into  essays,  and  forget  to  know  only  Christ 
and  Him  crucified?'* 

There  may  be  danger  here.  Where  is  there  not  danger?  St.  Paul's 
list  of  perils  (2  Cor.  xi.  26)  is  very  suggestive.  We  cannot  escape 
what  is  a  feature  of  our  probation  everywhere. 

But  there  is  a  greater  danger,  and  that  danger  is  of  becoming  dull. 
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prosy,  ineffective  in  the  pulpit.  I  will  agree  to  find  you  ten  preachers 
who  are  too  dry,  scholastic,  heavy,  where  yon  will  find  me  one  too 
philosophic  or  too  literary.  The  danger  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  jnst  now  at  least.  The  danger  of  neglecting  secular  studies  is  as 
real,  as  serious  as  the  danger  of  overdoing  them. 


n.— THE  EVIDENTIAL  VALUE  OP  PROPHECY. 

By  Professor  W.  Gaedek  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

At  three  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  evidential  value  of  prophecy  has  had  a  prominent  place. 

1.  At  the  very  birth  of  Christianity,  much  stress  was  laid  on  the 
agreement  between  the  facts  of  Christ's  life  and  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets.  Not  only  was  this  argument  waged  on  Jews  who  had  always 
believed  in  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  but  in  the  hands  of  Justin 
Martyr,  Tertullian,  Origen  ("Contra  Celsum")  and  others,  it  was 
pressed  on  pagans  likewise,  and  always  with  the  feeling  that,  as  an 
argument,  it  was  as  unique  as  it  was  convincing. 

2.  In  the  days  of  English  deism,  the  argument  came  in  for  a  share 
of  the  general  assault;  it  was  discredited  by  Anthony  Collins  as 
nothing  more  than  an  application  of  certain  symbolical  utterances  to 
Jesus  Christ,  too  vague  to  be  of  any  value.  This  drew  out  the  two 
Chandlers  and  Bishop  Newton  in  defense,  who  were  naturally  led  to 
insist  much  on  the  literal  meaning  and  the  literal  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  These  were  followed  in  the  present  century  by  Dr.  Keith, 
of  St.  Cyrus,  who,  to  illustrate  the  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
directed  special  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Jews,  and  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  travelers. 

3.  In  the  course  of  the  present  century,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
vival of  the  exegetical  study  of  Scripture,  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  exegesis  of  the  prophetical  writings  and  the  meaning  they 
had  for  the  people  to  whom  they  were  first  addressed.  In  the  hands  of 
rationalist  critics,  it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  single  object  of  the 
prophets  was  to  convey  God's  message  to  the  men  of  their  day ;  it  was  to 
impress  them  with  the  great  facts  of  God's  moral  government;  their 
writings  contained  no  supernatural  predictive  element;  the  threaten- 
ings  and  promises  with  which  they  dealt  were  based  on  the  principles 
of  God's  government;  and  the  specific  scenes  in  the  future  which  they 
portrayed  were  just  dramatic  illustrations  of  these  principles,  not  de- 
signed to  be  literally  fulfilled,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  furnishing 
any  argument  for  the  supernatural  inspiration  of  the  prophets.  The 
late  Professor  Kuenen,  of  Leyden,  carried  this  view  to  its  utmost 
limit  in  his  work,  "  De  Profeten  en  de  Profetie  ondex  Israel"  (a.d. 
1876),  "The  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel." 
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It  may  be  allowed  that  the  school  of  literaligts  were  too  exclusive  in 
their  treatment  of  prophecy;  they  passed  over  very  lightly  the  relation 
of  the  prophets  to  their  contemporaries;  they  did  not  lay  mnch  stress 
on  the  moral  element;  they  did  not  exhibit  the  prophets  as  national 
Beformers  who  were  raised  up  from  time  to  time  to  remonstrate  with 
the  people  for  their  idolatries  and  manifold  wickedness,  and  who  were 
privileged  to  depict  scenes  of  the  future  in  order  to  give  weight  to 
their  threatenings  and  their  promises.  When  reaction  sets  in  on  be- 
half of  a  neglected  truth,  exaggeration  of  that  truth  is  almost  certain 
to  ensue.  Hence  the  rationalist  view  that  the  moral  element  is  the 
only  feature  of  prophecy,  and  that  the  predictive  or  supernatural  is 
nothing  but  a  devout  imagination.  Here  is  exclusivism  on  the  other 
side.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  one  element  should  exclude  the 
other;  the  predictive  view  combines  quite  naturally  with  the  moral; 
it  was  most  fitting  that  Gh)d  should  deal  in  the  way  of  threatening 
and  in  the  way  of  promise  with  the  two  great  sections  of  the  people — 
the  majority,  who  were  constantly  mnning  into  idolatry  and  all  allied 
vices,  and  the  remnant  according  to  grace,  who  sought  to  maintain 
the  law  and  the  covenant  in  all  their  purity.  To  restrain  the  one,  it 
was  fitting  that  the  prophets  should  show,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
that  their  sins  must  lead  to  a  series  of  national  calamities  and  finally 
to  the  ruin  and  dispersion  of  the  nation;  to  encourage  the  other,  it 
was  equally  important  to  show  on  the  one  hand  that  the  enemies  of 
Israel  would  not  pass  without  retribution,  and  on  the  other,  that  in 
spite  of  Israel's  unfaithfulness,  the  promised  Deliverer  would  still  ap- 
pear, not  however  to  re-establish  the  Hebrew  theocracy,  but  to  be  for 
salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

It  is  the  practice  of  rationalists  at  the  present  day,  in  their  effort 
to  eliminate  the  supernatural  from  all  that  is  Christian,  to  allege  that 
Hebrew  prophecy  was  but  a  development  of  the  tendency  which,  in 
other  religions,  gave  rise  to  divination,  auguries,  oracles,  and  similar 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  Qod  in  regard  to  future  events. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  two  methods  were  almost  wholly 
dissimilar.  No  doubt  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  **  inquire  of 
the  Lord"  in  times  of  perplexity,  somewhat  as  inquiries  were  made  at 
the  famous  shrine  of  Dodona  or  Delphi.  But  such  inquiries  were 
connected  with  the  Hebrew  priesthood,  and  the  prophets  were  a  sepa- 
rate order  from  the  priests.  When  we  examine  the  Hebrew  prophetic 
system,  properly  so  called,  it  is  in  almost  all  respects  a  thorough  con- 
trast to  pagan  mantinism.  What  has  paganism  got  to  compare  for  a 
moment  to  the  splendid  literature  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  embracing 
some  of  the  sublimest  writings  in  the  whole  field  of  letters?  How 
limp  and  lean  in  comparison  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  Eor&n! 
Then  too,  in  Hebrew  prophecy,  the  initiative  is  from  God ;  it  is  not 
man  trying  to  drag  out  some  of  the  secrets  of  heaven,  but  heaven  spon- 
taneously revealing  its  purposes  to  man.     Hebrew  prophecy,  moreover. 
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is  intimately  associated  with  the  highest  interests  and  duties  of  human 
life,  its  grand  purpose,  its  relation  to  God,  the  conflict  of  good  and 
evil,  the  way  to  conquer  the  evil.  It  is  in  tone  both  elevated  and  ele- 
vating, bearing  us  up  toward  the  gate  of  heaven,  familiarizing  us  with 
the  voice  of  God,  and  with  the  high  and  holy  themes  to  which  that 
voice  gives  expression.  And  still  further,  the  one  grand  vision  that 
towers  above  every  other  in  Hebrew  prophecy  is  Redemption;  and  the 
consummation  to  which  it  conducts  us,  so  far  as  the  faithful  are  con- 
cerned, is  a  glorious  renovation,  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven  far  above  the 
Jewish  theocracy — a  far  higher  condition  than  "Paradise  Bestored." 

Those  who  look  on  the  prophets  as  mere  moral  preachers,  and  who 
deny  that  anything  like  fulfilment  is  to  be  looked  for  in  connection 
with  their  utterances,  reverse  the  very  conditions  under  which  the 
prophets  claimed  divine  authority.  There  were  false  prophets  side  by 
side  with  the  true,  and  the  test  to  which  the  true  appealed  as  a  token 
that  they  spoke  in  God's  name  was  that  of  fulfilment.  Where  the 
prophecy  was  one  of  short  date,  the  sign  of  the  true  prophet  was  that 
it  came  to  pass  (Jer.  zxviii.  8,  9).  When  Hananiah  prophesied  in 
opposition  to  Jeremiah  that  within  two  years  the  yoke  of  the  King  of 
Babylon  would  be  broken,  the  event  proved  him  to  be  a  false  prophet; 
but  this  conclusion  was  anticipated  by  Providence,  for  Hananiah  died 
in  the  seventh  month  of  the  same  year  (Jer.  xxviii.  17).  So  deeply 
rooted  had  the  idea  of  fulfilment  become  in  the  Hebrew  mind  that  in 
the  New  Testament  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  is  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  axiomatic  certainty.  And  not  only  was  the  ful- 
filment of  specific  predictions  accepted  without  doubt,  but  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  very  cast  of  prophetic  thought  corresponded  to  the 
events  that  fell  out.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  some  things  are  said  to 
have  been  "  fulfilments"  which  would  not  have  seemed  so  otherwise. 
How  comes  St.  John  to  see  in  the  fact  that  on  the  cross  our  Lord's 
legs  were  not  broken  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy?  If  that  fact  had  stood 
all  alone,  the  inference  would  have  been  more  than  questionable.  But 
in  addition  to  the  direct  predictions  fulfilled  in  Christ,  the  whole 
cast  of  the  prophetic  writings,  and  especially  the  form  of  the  Hebrew 
symbolism,  partook  of  the  same  character.  And  the  ancient  writings 
were  held  to  be  "  fulfilled"  not  merely  when  a  specific  prediction  came 
to  pass,  but  also  when  the  prevalent  tone  of  thought  or  the  prevalent 
type  of  symbolism  was  realized.  It  is  thus  an  absurd  as  well  as  a  bold 
thing  for  rationalists  to  maintain  that  the  idea  of  fulfilment  was  not 
essential. 

There  are,  however,  some  at  the  present  day  who,  while  believing 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  decline  to  believe  that  a  literal  ful- 
filment of  their  specific  predictions  is  to  be  looked  for.  They  take  this 
position  on  the  ground  that  there  are  many  such  predictions,  of 
which  the  fulfilment  cannot  be  proved.  Thus,  the  Bev.  Brownlow 
Maitland  thinks  that  we  may  find  in  the  prophets  three  great  lines  of 
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prediction,,  beyond  which  it  is  not  safe  to  go.  According  to  this 
writer,  we  find  in  prophecy  three  great  forecasts — a  forecast  of  a  uni- 
versal  religion,  a  forecast  of  the  Messiah^  and  a  forecast  of  a  spiritual 
religion.  He  accepts  the  concession  of  the  great  rationalist  writer,  de 
Wette,  that  ^  the  entire  Old  Testament  is  a  great  prophecy,  a  great 
type  of  Him  who  was  to  come,  and  is  come."  But  how  can  we  accept 
broad  general  views  unless  we  accept  the  specific  facts  on  which  they 
rest?  How  can  we  rear  a  solid  saperstmctnre  unless,  stone  by  stone, 
we  haye  laid  for  it  a  solid  foundation?  And  even  supposing  that  the 
Old  Testament  prophecy  is  merely  a  collection  of  forecasts,  must  it 
not  be  a  defective  enumeration  that  leaves  out  from  these  forecasts  the 
remarkable  destiny  of  the  Jewish  people — that  wonderful  prophetic 
picture  which  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  strongest 
evidences  of  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets?  Men  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  answer  which  Frederick  the  Oreat  of  Prussia  received  from 
his  chaplain,  when  he  asked  him  to  give  him  in  one  word  a  reason 
for  believing  in  the  truth  of  the  Bible:  "  Thb  Jews,  your  Majesty." 

The  idea  of  the  literal  fulfilment  of  a  great  part  of  prophecy  must 
not,  therefore,  be  given  up.  But  some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the 
play  of  the  dramatic  faculty  in  the  prophetic  delineation  of  future 
events.  And  more  especially  when  we  consider  that  it  was  in  the  form 
of  visions  that  most  of  the  prophetic  revelations  were  communicated. 
We  are  not  therefore  necessarily  tied  down  to  a  liberal  interpretation 
of  every  prediction.  But  this  does  not  throw  everything  loose.  We 
may  find  rules  that  will  guide  us  in  determining  whether  a  prediction 
is  to  be  taken  literally.  Our  space  prevents  us  from  doing  more  than 
barely  specifying  a  few  of  these.  Some  predictions  must  be  taken 
literally — 1.  From  their  very  nature^  e.g.^  the  promise  to  Abraham: 
*'  To  thee  and  to  thy  seed  will  I  give  the  land  which  thou  seest  for- 
ever" (Oen.  ziii.  15).  2.  From  announced  analogies  to  literal  facts^ 
e.g.^ "  Destroy  the  temple  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.  .  .  .  But 
he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body."  3.  When  several  prophets  utter 
the  same  prediction  in  Aprimafacie  literal  sense,  e,g. ,  predictions  against 
Babylon.  4.  When  numerous  specific  details  are  given,  e.g.j  in  Deut. 
xxviii.  against  the  Jews.  5.  When  the  fulfilment  agrees  with  the  pre- 
diction in  a  great  variety  of  particulars.  In  regard  to  this  last,  ration- 
alists lay  great  stress  on  ^casual  coincidence,"  and  draw  largely  upon 
its  aid.  But  it  is  an  admitted  principle  (e.g.y  in  the  design  argument) 
that  while  one  or  even  more  coincidences  may  be  regarded  as  casual, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  coincidences  are  very  numerous,  there 
must  have  been  design.  So  when  the  coincidences  between  prophecy 
and  fulfilment  are  very  numerous,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  Messiah  or  of  the  Jews,  reason  itself  compels  us  to  call  in  a 
supernatural  cause. 

In  his  elaborate  work  on  the  prophets  of  Israel,  Euenen  makes  a 
great  effort  to  show  that  fulfilled  prophecy  is  of  no  value,  and  that 
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there  is  so  much  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  as  to  destroy  the  common 
popular  argument.  Holding  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  prophets  was 
to  influence  the  men  of  their  day,  he  maintains  that  predictions  not 
fulfilled  in  that  generation  were  no  prediction  at  all.  The  predictions 
cigainst  Babylon,  for  example,  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were 
no  predictions,  because  Babylon  continued  to  flourish  after  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's death.  But  whatever  may  have  been  true  of  particular  cases, 
it  is  absurd  to  say  that  predictions  of  long  date  could  have  been  of 
no  use  to  existing  generations.  Men  are  not  all  of  Hezekiah's  tempera- 
ment; patriotic  souls  will  be  profoundly  moved  by  the  thought  of  good 
or  of  evil  coming  on  their  country  for  long  ages  to  come. 

As  to  prophecy  unfulfilled,  it  seems  as  if  all  rationalist  writers  had  a 
particular  ill-will  to  the  prophets  that  foretold  the  doom  of  Tyre. 
Theodore  Parker,  Professor  Jowett,  Dr.  S.  Davidson,  and  Dr.  Kuenen 
have  all  fastened  on  one  or  other  of  the  predictions  against  Tyre  as 
unfulfilled.  But  with  little  success.  Take,  for  instance,  the  prophecy 
in  Ezek.  xxvi.,  where  the  utter  desolation  of  Tyre  is  foretold.  It  has 
been  objected  that  the  prophet  foretells  that  under  the  famous  siege 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  city  would  undergo  a  destruction  more  thorough 
than  that  which  actually  occurred.  All  is  to  be  destroyed;  but  in 
reality,  after  Nebuchadnezzar,  Tyre  was  strong  enough  to  sustain  a 
very  long  siege  under  Alexander  the  Great.  But  here,  as  in  not  a  few 
cases,  the  objection  proceeds  on  a  careless  reading  of  the  prophecy. 
For  it  is  not  said  that  Tyre  would  suffer  all  this  from  Nebuchadnezzar, 
but  that  (v.  3)  God  would  cause  "  many  nations  to  come  up  against 
Tyre,  tw  the  sea  causeth  his  waves  to  come  up.*'  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
only  one  of  the  waves ;  after  him  many  more  were  to  follow.  Another 
instance  of  careless  reading  is  found  in  the  charge  of  Professor  Jowett 
against  Amos,  who  foretold  (vii.  9),  according  to  the  Professor,  that 
King  Jeroboam  would  die  of  the  sword ;  whereas  he  died  in  his  bed. 
But  the  critic  must  have  actually  failed  to  read  a  few  verses  further  on, 
else  he  would  have  seen  that  the  enemies  of  Amos  brought  a  charge  of 
disloyalty  against  him  for  prophesying  that  the  King  would  be  slain; 
to  which  the  prophet  replied  that  he  had  prophesied  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  only  that  tJie  hotise  of  Jeroboam  would  be  given  to  the  sword. 

We  have  but  touched  the  fringe  of  a  great  subject,  and  have  had  to 
omit  many  things  that  we  should  have  wished  to  say.  The  conclusion 
to  which  we  desire  to  come  is,  that  the  evidential  value  of  prophecy  has 
not  been  impaired  by  the  discussion  that  has  been  raised  recently  on 
the  subject.  We  will  not  say  that  no  new  difficulties  have  been 
brought  up,  or  that  no  new  reasons  for  care  and  caution  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  prophetic  scriptures  have  been  shown ;  but  with  due 
allowance  for  these,  we  hold  that  nothing  has  been  made  out  to  weaken 
our  faith  in  the  truth  that  "  the  prophecy  came  not  of  old  time  by  the 
will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost." 
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in.— REALITY  IN  PULPIT  SPEECH. 
By  Professor  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  D.D.  Auburn,  N.  T. 
(Continued  from  page  297.) 

n. 

Reality  of  Egi^ession. — Is  it  enough  to  have  a  message,  a  real  mes- 
sage of  God  burning  in  the  heart  and  throbbing  on  the  tongue?  Shall 
the  form,  then,  of  the  sermon  be  nothing?  The  form  is  secondary, 
but  essential;  it  is  the  medium  whereby  the  truth  passes  from  heart 
to  heart.  Then  shall  we  think  of  it  and  train  for  it?  If  we  have  the 
truth,  will  not  the  form  take  care  of  itself?    Shall  we  say  with  Faust: 

**  Be  eaniest !    Then  what  need  to  seek 
The  words  that  best  your  meaning  speak?** 

It  is  better  to  say  that  an  earnest  soul  will  seek  a  suitable  form  for 
its  message,  that  it  can  never  be  satisfied  until  the  sermon  in  its  form 
and  style  gives  the  measure,  the  quality,  the  power,  and  the  life  of  the 
truth  it  would  teach.  It  can  ask  but  one  question.  How  can  this  word 
of  God  which  I  know  and  feel  be  so  set  forth  that  other  men  shall 
know  and  feel  it?  Such  a  spirit  will  give  directness  and  simplicity 
to  the  speech  of  the  pulpit.  It  can  never  make  the  sermon  an  end, 
but  an  instrument;  it  can  never  make  expression  an  art  for  its  own 
sake,  but  only  for  truth's  sake.  The  man  with  a  message  will  be  true 
to  himself  in  the  expression;  but  he  will  not  chiefly  think  of  himself, 
of  his  own  taste  and  pleasure.  He  will  not  be  taken  with  the  joy  of 
self-expression,  like  the  poet  and  artist.  His  thought  must  be  upon 
the  men  before  him,  their  taste,  comprehension,  channels  to  their 
affection,  and  motive. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  will  lower  the  standard  of  pure  English, 
that  he  will  defile  the  mother  tongue  with  the  foul  waters  of  careless 
speech.  The  atmosphere  of  Christian  thought  and  feeling  is  about 
our  noble  language.  It  is  a  fit  mould  for  the  lofty  conceptions  of  the 
Gospel;  it  carries  in  itself  a  refining  and  uplifting  influence.  But 
no  man  with  a  message  can  afford  to  be  a  mere  purist  in  style;  a 
seeker  for  words  rather  than  men,  more  intent  on  the  salvation  of  the 
sermon  than  on  the  salvation  of  souls.  There  can  be  no  bookish  flavor 
about  the  real  sermon;  it  can  be  no  rapt  meditation  or  beautiful 
monologue.  It  will  not  be  the  language  of  the  library,  but  the  virile, 
flexible,  intense  speech  of  men,  face  to  face  with  the  most  vital  issues. 
Eloquence  has  been  truly  called  a  social  virtue.  The  sermon  is  not  to 
be  something,  but  to  do  something.  The  expectant  faces  of  toiling, 
sorrowing,  sinning  men  must  ever  haunt  the  study,  as,  pen  in  hand 
or  absorbed  in  thought,  he  is  trying  to  answer  the  appeal  and  meet 
these  living  wants. 

The  man  with  a  message  must  abhor  the  trite  and  cant  phrases  of 
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religion.  Once  they  may  have  been  types  of  true  conception  and 
charged  with  genuine  emotion,  but  they  are  so  no  longer.  They  have 
become  the  loo^e  and  effasive  terms  of  religions  sentimentalism,  lacking 
definiteness  and  exactness,  and  so  truthfulness.  The  Gospel  has  created 
some  words,  and  these  are  necessary  to  accuracy  and  fulness  of  pulpit 
speech ;  but  we  have  all  noted  the  tendency  to  a  pulpit  dialect,  to 
what  John  Foster  aptly  calls  '*  a  kind  of  popery  of  language,  requiring 
everything  to  be  marked  with  the  signs  of  the  Holy  Church."  What- 
ever gives  the  Gospel  the  air  of  a  professional  thing  must  be  so  far  un- 
true to  the  measure  and  spirit  of  its  message.  ^  I  have  tried  to  write 
in  such  a  style,"  says  Thomas  Arnold,  ''  as  might  be  used  in  real  life, 
in  serious  conversation  with  our  friends."  The  man  with  the  message 
will  seek  everything  that  will  give  the  message  form  and  color,  vivid- 
ness and  splendor.  Speech  will  be  bright  and  attractive,  with  the 
visions  of  imagination  and  the  subtle  pulse  of  passion.  It  will  study 
telling  phrase  and  rich  variety  of  speech,  yet  all  for  truth  and  nothing 
for  show,  to  give  the  largest  possible  meaning  with  the  least  possible 
stress  of  expression. 

These  questions  of  the  sermon,  of  its  form  and  style,  are  more  than 
matters  of  taste  and  individuality.  I  have  a  right  to  call  them  ethical. 
They  have  to  do  with  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  and  a  man's  right  to 
stand  in  the  pulpit.  Unreality  of  speech  is  dishonesty  of  speech.  A 
literary  style  in  the  pulpit,  bom  of  the  study,  not  of  the  homes  and 
haunts  of  men,  is  cold  and  exclusive,  defective  morally,  lacking  moral 
intensity.  The  man  who  by  mental  indolence  or  by  backward  glance 
fails  to  live  in  his  generation  cannot  be  God's  voice  to  them.  Charles 
G.  Finney  did  not  speak  in  a  religious  dialect.  He  threw  away  the 
terminology  with  which  a  false  philosophy  had  hidden  the  truth,  and 
spoke  directly  to  the  conscience  and  common  sense  of  men,  in  words 
and  symbols  present  and  real,  and  so  throbbing  with  the  life  of  God. 
You  see  that  conscience  has  to  do  with  the  expression  of  the  message. 
Reality  of  soul  strives  after  reality  of  speech.  Speech  has  its  best 
growth  and  safeguard  in  the  spiritual  nature.  A  pure  conscience  will 
coincide  with  a  pure  taste. 

Who  can  resist  the  charm  of  a  man  who  gives  straight  sermons, 
speaking  right  out  in  manly  and  simple  directness,  who  gives  himself 
in  his  speech  with  costly  self -exhaustion?  He  need  not  fear.  Such 
fountains  are  quickly  filled  again  from  the  upper  springs. 

HI. 

Reality  in  Utterance. — A  last  step  in  the  true  message  of  the  pulpit 
must  now  be  mentioned.  The  sermon  is  not  a  living  word  until  it  is 
spoken.  We  do  not  share  in  the  contempt  with  which  elocutionists 
are  sometimes  regarded.  It  is  true  the  manly  soul  does  despise  the 
fantastic  that  have  brought  discredit  upon  the  whole  art  of  speaking; 
but  elocution  is  not  the  art  of  saying  nothing  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
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eyerjrthing.  The  true  teacher  of  elocution  may  be  as  ^  rare  as  Haley's 
comet;"  but  the  whole  Church  suffers,  the  power  <rf  noble  men  has 
been  sadly  crippled  by  the  inexcusable  neglect  of  this  simple  grace  of 
the  pulpit  Shall  Paderewski  practice  six  hours  a  day  to  make  his 
body  the  perfect  instrument  of  spirit  in  giving  the  message  of  music, 
and  the  interpreter  of  the  diyinest  art,  the  Gospel  of  the  new  creature, 
stand  before  men  untrained  and  unconscious  of  his  lack? 

The  highest  power  of  the  word  is  inseparable  from  its  sound.  It 
can  never  then  be  a  question  of  indifference  how  the  sound  is  made. 
There  is  life  in  the  spoken  word  not  found  in  the  written.  The  voice 
is  something  more  than  a  wonderful  instrument  of  sound :  it  is  the 
personal,  vital  organ  of  the  soul.  Its  sounds  are  living  human  pulses. 
Through  them  the  speaker  may  breathe  his  own  life  into  the  souls  of 
his  hearers.  Shall  these  sounds  be  the  feeble  and  unworthy  expression 
of  the  man?  Shall  they  confine  and  hinder  and  dwarf  the  soul?  Or 
shall  they  be  the  free  and  adequate  instrument  of  the  immortal  spirit 
and  thought  within?  The  reality  of  the  message  demands  reality  of 
utterance. 

Foremost  and  always  the  man  will  be  true  to  himself.  He  will 
sacredly  guard  and  free  and  sanctify  the  personal  quality  of  voice  and 
manner,  his  own  best  and  noblest  self,  the  invisible  and  indefinable 
relation  to  character.  Every  man  has  two  instruments  of  self-expres- 
sion, the  voice  and  the  action.  The  voice  finds  the  ear:  the  face  and 
gesture  find  the  eye.  The  soul  may  flash  upon  the  face  the  light  of 
its  thought  and  passion,  and  motion  may  interpret  and  enforce. 
Happy  the  preacher  in  whom  all  the  personal  elements  of  expression 
unite,  who  speaks  with  the  whole  man !  The  personal  elements  will 
unite  for  the  sole  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  truth  in  a  way  to  in- 
struct and  persuade.  They  will  give  it  distinctness.  Lack  of  finish 
is  lack  of  fidelity;  They  will  serve  the  truth  in  lowliness  of  spirit, 
abhorring  all  artifice  and  affectation  and  sensation.  There  will  be 
the  simplicity  of  all  deep  and  sincere  souls.  There  will  be  no 
air  of  abstraction  or  introspection,  no  far-away  look  or  tone.  Speech 
will  leap  forth  with  that  directness  and  intentness  of  aim  born  of  the 
inward  glow  and  vividness  of  truth.  Speech  will  not  be  spoken  like 
fiction,  but  with  the  earnestness  of  conviction.  There  can  be  no  real- 
ity of  speech  in  drowsy  reading  or  ministerial  drawling.  It  is  only 
leaven  that  can  leaven;  fire  that  can  kindle  fire;  a  live  man  that  can 
quicken  the  indifference  and  formalism  of  the  mass.  ^  He  stood  as  if 
pleading  with  men,"  is  Bunyan's  noble  picture  of  the  preacher. 

Such  a  man  will  seek  the  mastery  of  self,  the  cultivation  of  spiritual 
sensibility  that  shall  make  his  speech  a  ready  adaptation  to  the  high- 
est use.  In  such  speech  there  will  be  a  harmony  of  the  inner  and 
outer  world,  a  fitness  of  time  and  place,  a  graduation  of  voice  and 
manner  to  the  varying  need  of  thought  and  feeling  and  need  of  the 
audience.     The  varying  phases  of  vocal  quality  are  the  spiritual  barom- 
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eter.  The  tones  may  reveal  the  soul  more  nnmistaklibly  than  the 
words.  The  whole  matter  of  reality  in  utterance  may  be  put  in  a 
single  utterance,  Be  natural.  Not  nature  cramped  and  perverted  by 
slavish  imitation  (for  what  sin  against  pure  speech  have  not  men 
blessed  with  naturalness?),  but  each  man's  nature  freed,  enlarged,  and 
sanctified.  Let  us  be  the  same  men  in  the  pulpit  that  we  are  out  of 
it;  and  the  same  men  out  of  the  pulpit  that  we  are  in  it. 

As  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  grasp  and  set  forth  in  words  the 
ideal  before  the  mind  of  the  preacher's  work,  one  life  has  constantly 
taken  the  form  of  that  ideal.  It  is  he,  in  fact,  that  has  largely  made 
the  ideal  possible;  and  his  thought  finds  more  than  one  echo  in  the 
words  of  this  discussion.  He  is  the  noblest  embodiment  in  our  genera- 
tion of  the  Oospel  conception  of  the  preacher.    All  men  speak  his  name. 

In  this  critical  age,  Phillips  Brooks  was  spiritual  and  sympathetic. 
So  lofty  and  pure  his  vision  of  truth  that  the  watchword  of  sect  and 
party  cannot  be  fastened  to  his  teachings.  He  grasped  the  essential 
message  of  the  Oospel,  and  with  an  insight  that  searched  the  age  to 
the  depths  of  its  consciousness,  and  with  a  purity  and  variety  and  splen- 
dor of  speech,  the  perfect  voice  of  his  generous  manhood,  he  gave  the 
message  to  his  fellow-men.  They  listened  to  it  because  he  lived  it — 
because  it  came  from  the 

**  Straight  manhood,  clean,  gentle,  and  fearless, 
Made  in  Qod's  likeness  once  more  as  of  old. " 

It  poured  forth  with  the  earnestness  of  a  great  passion  the  joy  of  a 
great  faith.  Phillips  Brooks  was  a  prophet  of  God  and  an  interpreter 
of  man;  he  was  a  witness  and  messenger — a  witness  of  the  reality  of 
the  spiritual  life,  a  messenger  of  the  living  Lord.  He  believed  in  the 
Fatherhood  of  Ood  and  the  sonship  of  man,  and  in  this  faith  bespoke. 
As  the  song  of  the  minstrel  found  the  imprisoned  king,  so  his  word 
found  the  soul  long  shut  in  the  hopelessness  of  sin.  He  made  a  sim- 
ple and  rational  faith  possible  to  multitudes  who  without  him  would 
have  been  left  in  darkness,  and  made  it  impossible  for  men  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  religion  and  the  final  triumph  of  truth.  To  him  most 
truly  have  been  applied  the  words  of  the  poet  he  loved: 

**  One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast  forward. 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  bafBed  to  fight  better, 
Bleep  to  wake. " 

No  one  need  be  faint-hearted  at  this  vision  of  the  preacher.  Before 
this  life,  the  noblest  gift  of  God  to  our  generation,  every  true  heart 
opened  to  the  message  of  God,  intent  only  on  its  utterance,  may  say 
with  humble  and  confident  joy,  "I,  too,  am  a  preacher."  But  our 
eyes  have  been  heavy  if  we  can  be  satisfied  with  a  growthless  perfunc- 
tory service  of  our  lips. 

Whatsoever  is  worthy  the  name  of  preaching  requires  the  training 
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and  use  of  the  whole  vital  force  of  a  sonnd  and  consecrated  manhood. 
No  discipline  of  mind  or  speech  can  be  too  vigorous  for  so  high  a  caU- 
ing.  To  preach  the  Gospel  takes  all  there  is  or  ever  can  be  in  any 
man.  We  shall  not  lower  our  ideal  because  the  vision  is  still  far  in 
advance.  We  will  build  after  the  pattern  seen  in  the  mount.  It  is 
good  for  us  to  repeat,  as  I  have  often  done  for  my  own  moral  strength 
— the  words  apply  to  pulpit  speech  as  truly  as  to  any  other  art — ^the 
sonnet  of  Wordsworth  to  his  young  friend  Haydon: 

**  High  18  our  calling,  friend  I    Creative  art 
(Whether  tho  instrument  of  words  she  use. 
Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereal  hues) 
Demands  the  service  of  a  mind  and  heart, 
Though  sensitive,  yet,  in  their  weakest  part 
Heroically  fashioned — ^to  infuse 
Faith  in  tho  whispers  of  the  lonely  muse, 
WhUe  the  whole  world  seems  adverse  to  desert 
And  oh  I  when  nature  sinks,  as  oft  she  may. 
Through  long-lived  pressure  of  obscure  distress, 
Still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  reward. 
And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay. 
Brook  no  continuance  of  weak-mindedness — 
Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard.  ** 


IV.— THE  SECOND  SERVICE. 
By  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

The  second  service  is  confessedly  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  problems 
of  this  age  and  country,  and  this  problem,  like  so  many  others,  has 
its  focus  in  our  metropolis.  A  large  attendance  at  the  second  service 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  the  country  over;  but  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  among  all  denominations,  this  is  so  unusual  as  to 
be  almost  next  to  unknown.  The  clergymen  who  preach  to  a  crowded 
house  or  even  to  a  comfortably  filled  house  on  Sunday  afternoon  or 
Sunday  evening  may  be  counted,  probably,  upon  the  fingers  of  one 
hand ;  and  in  every  such  case  the  audience  addressed  is  composed 
largely  of  strangers  in  the  city,  of  church  vagrants,  and  of  servants  or 
housewives  who  are  not  able  to  attend  church  in  the  morning,  but  not 
to  any  considerable  degree  of  the  immediate  communicants  or  adher- 
ents of  the  church.  The  second  service  is  certainly  not  popular  with 
Christian  people  themselves,  and  how  can  we  expect  it  to  be  with  the 
world? 

The  first  question  to  force  itself  upon  us  in  this  discussion,  there- 
fore, is  the  question  of  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  a  second  ser- 
vice. The  outside  public  do  not  demand  it,  our  own  people  will  not 
support  it,  many  of  our  preachers  themselves  would  welcome  a  relief 
from  it  because  of  the  preparation  it  requires  and  the  nervous  fatigue 
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and  exhanstion  it  entails — shall  not  the  service  be  omitted  altogether 
then?  That  would  solve  the  problem  instantly,  and  nobody,  seemingly, 
would  be  seriously  disturbed  or  sadly  disappointed.  Strange  as  it 
seems,  though  this  service  is  so  poorly  supported  and  so  indifferently 
regarded,  yet  any  suggestion  of  this  sort  would  be  likely  to  meet  in 
most  quarters  with  immediate  and  intense  opposition.  Few  members 
would  be  either  prepared  or  disposed  to  take  this  position ;  few  church 
boards  could  be  induced  to  sanction  it;  and  our  ministers  generally, 
despite  the  drag  and  drain  and  discouragement  occasioned  by  this 
service,  would  seriously  hesitate  to  lend  it  their  indorsement,  or  to  be 
either  directly  or  indirectly  a  party  to  its  adoption. 

All  this  is  well.  It  indicates  a  favorable  sentiment.  It  points  us 
in  the  right  direction.  The  moral  effect  of  such  a  course  upon  the 
community,  all  other  considerations  aside,  would  be  lamentable.  An 
open  church  door  is  always  a  silent  sermon.  Better,  far  better,  that 
a  church  should  seem  to  be  cold  than  seem  to  be  dead.  In  these  days 
of  Sunday  concerts,  Sunday  baUs,  and  Sunday  saloons,  many  of  them 
in  operation  within  a  stone's  throw  of  some  of  our  churches,  we  can- 
not in  good  conscience  put  out  our  lights  and  shut  our  doors.  The 
fact  that  a  service  is  being  held  by  the  Lord's  people  in  the  Lord's 
house  is  itself  to  every  by-passer  and  on-going  pleasure-seeker  a  pro- 
test, an  argument,  and  an  appeal.  No  one  can  behold  the  light  which 
streams  through  the  windows  of  the  sanctuary,  or  hear  the  sacred 
sounds  that  float  through  its  doorways  out  into  the  world,  without 
receiving  consciously  or  unconsciously  some  impression  for  good. 

The  omission  of  this  service  would  be  a  wrong  against  a  large  part 
of  our  parishes  and  the  world  at  large.  There  are  many  people  who 
cannot  and  many  people  who  will  not  attend  the  morning  service. 
Mothers  tied  down  by  the  cares  of  the  household,  men  and  women  at 
service  and  unable  to  leave  their  post  except  at  night,  clerks  and  ac- 
countants whose  late  hours  during  the  week  and  particularly  on  Sat- 
urday night  make  it  diflScult  if  not  wrong  for  them  to  break  their  sleep 
in  time  to  prepare  for  morning  worship — all  these  classes  would  be 
shut  out  from  church  altogether  if  the  second  service  were  to  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Then  there  is  always  a  large  body  of  young  men  and 
maidens  at  the  sentimental  age,  of  religious  tramps,  of  sojourners  and 
visitors  and  semi-adherents  who  will  attend  service  in  the  after  part 
of  the  day,  but  would  never  enter  a  church  if  its  altars  were  closed 
except  in  the  morning.  Moral  obligation,  then,  if  nothing  more, 
forces  the  doors  of  our  churches  open  a  second  time  on  the  Sabbath. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  question.  What  about  our  regular 
church  people — our  members  and  pew-holders?  They  may  not  like 
to  go  to  church  twice  a  day,  but  are  their  likes  to  be  always  respected 
and  honored?  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  preaching  exactly  as  they 
want  us  to,  are  we?  Do  they  not  need  a  second  service,  and,  if  so, 
ought  not  we  to  give  it  to  them,  and  to  insist  (the  insistence  does  little 
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good,  sometimes,  it  is  trne)  npon  their  attending  it?  I  myself  answer 
both  these  questions  affirmatively.  I  belieye  our  members,  all  of  them, 
the  affluent  as  well  as  the  impecnniary,  the  busy  as  well  as  the  indolent, 
the  cultured  as  well  as  the  ignorant,  need  two  services  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  are  not  coming  up  to  the  point  of  personal  duty  and  responsibility 
if  they  do  not  attend  two.  There  is  a  deplorable  ignorance,  both  of 
the  Bible  and  of  religious  truth,  among  all  our  Christian  people  to-day; 
the  cords  that  bind  them  to  the  church  are  both  too  light  and  too  loose; 
there  is  little  to  counteract  the  secularity  of  their  lives  or  to  allay  the 
fever  induced  by  their  pleasures  and  passions.  They  need  more  of  the 
church.  They  need  to  be  bound  more  tightly  and  tenaciously  to  the 
church.  Their  lives  ought  to  revolve  more  completely  about  the  church. 
They  are  sadly  in  need  of  more  instruction  at  the  hands  of  the  church. 
All  this  talk  about  one  sermon  being  all  that  they  are  capable  of  ta- 
king in  and  holding  is  unwarrantable.  That  might  be  the  case  if 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  going  away  and  spending  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  meditation  and  prayer;  but  this,  as  we  are  all  aware,  is  not  the  order 
for  Sunday  afternoon  or  evening,  except  with  the  smallest  minority  of 
our  families.  All  this  talk  about  giving  our  people  the  opportunity 
on  Sunday  to  become  better  acquainted  with  their  families  is  not  good 
argument.  The  time  for  this,  if  they  need  more  time,  should  be 
taken  from  their  social  and  commercial  life.  Let  them  spend  less 
time  at  the  club,  the  theatre,  the  lodge,  the  mart,  and  the  office.  God 
has  little  enough  of  their  lives  at  the  best,  and  should  not  be  asked  to 
give  up  one  moment  of  the  time  which  belongs  exclusively  to  Him. 
The  fact  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  time  ostensibly  taken  for 
family  intercourse  is  largely  devoted  to  social  visiting,  to  questionable 
recreations,  or  to  Sunday  newspaper  reading.  All  this  talk  about  the 
physical  impracticability  of  attending  a  second  service  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  church  workers  is  equally  preposterous,  for  every  pas- 
tor knows  that  the  members  of  his  church  who  attend  his  second  ser- 
vice are  not  those  who  are  the  least  active  during  the  day,  but  the 
Sunday-school  teachers,  the  prayer-meeting  supporters,  and  others 
generally  who  have  been  the  most  busily  engaged  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Sabbath.  Duty  to  our  members,  as  well  as  obligation  to 
the  world,  it  is  thus  plain  to  see,  bids  us  unbolt  the  doors  of  the  sane- 
tuary  either  at  or  toward  eventide. 

Accepting  the  second  service  as  a  necessary  and  desirable  i)art  of 
the  church  calendar,  therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  it  can  be  made  more  successful.  Success  here  as  else- 
where depends  upon  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  failure. 
Sc  lie  of  these  causes  are  general,  and  operate  everywhere;  others  are 
local,  and  are  confined  exclusively  to  our  city.  The  former,  the  gen- 
eral, may  be  summed  up  into  these  two:  (1)  Laxity  on  the  part  of  the 
church ;  (2)  Alienation  on  the  part  of  the  world.  The  church  mem- 
bers do  not  support  this  service  because,  in  most  cases  (there  are  ex- 
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ceptions,  and  we  do  not  here  include  them),  they  lack  in  zeal,  inspirit- 
nsJ  life,  in  attachment  to  the  church,  in  a  felt  need  for  the  church. 
This  is  the  main  difficulty,  and  it  must  be  removed  before  any  radical 
change  can  be  expected  to  take  place.  The  people  of  the  world  do 
not  come  to  church  in  the  evening  for  the  self-same  reason  that  they 
do  not  come  to  church  in  the  morning — they  are  not  interested.  The 
church  does  not  enter  into  their  lives.  They  do  not  feel  the  claims 
of  the  church,  and  are  not  moved  by  its  call  to  worship.  It  is  because 
the  world  attracts  them  more  than  the  church  does  that  they  usually 
worship  at  its  shrines  rather  than  at  the  altar  of  the  sanctuary.  When 
the  centripetal  is  made  stronger  than  the  centrifugal,  then  the  present 
state  of  affairs  will  be  reversed,  but  never  until  then. 

It  is  the  local  aspects  and  bearings  of  this  question  which  interest 
us  most,  however.  Why  are  not  our  churches  in  New  York  City 
crowded  or  filled  a  second  time  on  the  Sabbath?  Is  it  the  fault  of  the 
preaching?  Evidently  not,  for  many  of  our  brethren,  who  now  speak 
to  a  handful  in  their  metropolitan  charges,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
drawing  vast  crowds  when  stationed  in  other  cities.  If  there  is  any 
fault  to  be  found  here,  it  is  in  the  slight  which  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  second  sermon,  or  in  the  mould  into  which  the  second  sermon  is 
often  cast.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  order  of  service — the  music  and  the 
forms  of  worship?  It  cannot  be  altogether,  for  the  churches  which 
have  the  best  music  are  not  the  exceptions.  This  much  needs 
to  be  said,,  though,  that  classical  choir  music  is  not  popular  with  the 
masses,  and  never  attracts  the  masses  in  the  largest  numbers.  Is  it 
a  question  of  rented  pews?  It  would  seem  not,  for  the  pews  of  all 
our  churches  are  practically  free  at  this  service,  and  strangers  are 
always  treated  with  courtesy,  if  not  with  cordiality;  beside  this, 
those  churches  which  have  free  pews  faro-  scarcely  better  than 
their  neighbors  that  do  not.  Is  it  a  question  of  locality?  To  some 
extent,  undoubtedly,,  it  is.  There  are  some  churches  so  located  as 
to  be  inaccessible,  either  to  their  own  members  or  to  large  bodies 
of  the  general  public,  being  away  from  the  great  center  of  population; 
but,  still,  locality  is  not  so  large  a  factor  in  the  problem  as  we  are 
tempted  to  suppose.  Many  cases  could  be  found  where  one  church  in 
a  neighborhood  is  filled,  while  another  situated  upon  the  very  next 
block  is  well-nigh  empiy.  The  explanation,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
lies  in  the  following  causes  more  than  in  anything  else : 

I.  In  the  character  of  the  parish.  If  it  is  small,  or  if  it  is  aris- 
tocratic and  wealthy,  or  if  it  is  conservative  and  unaggressive,  or  if  it 
is  made  up  of  but  one  class  of  adherents,  under  the  conditions  general 
to  our  city,  there  will  be  but  little  hope  for  a  large  evening  audience; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  church  is  pursuing  various  lines  of  active, 
practical  work  during  the  week,  and  reaches  divers  and  different  classes 
of  people,  and  if  conventionality  and  formality  does  not  characterize  its 
general  life,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  a  siiqcessful  second  service. 
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II.  In  the  traditions  of  the  church.  The  early  history  and  habits 
of  a  parish  create  an  almost  irresistible  inertia.  If  the  people  of  a 
church  supported  this  service  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  more  recent 
past,  and  the  outside  public  got  into  the  habit  then  of  attending  it, 
nothing  but  the  dullest  preaching  or  the  most  stupid  administration 
could  counteract  this  tendency ;  but  if  the  conviction  became  formed 
back  in  those  earlier  days  that  it  was  quite  the  unnecessary  and  quite 
the  unconventional  thing  to  do  to  wend  one's  way  twice  on  the  Sab- 
bath to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  alas!  for  the  preacher  who  attempts  to 
overcome  the  imperiousness  of  this  tradition. 

III.  In  the  atmosphere  of  the  church.  Some  churches  pulse  with 
a  warm,  cordial,  active,  social,  hospitable  life.  Tou  can  feel  this  the 
moment  that  you  enter  them.  You  find  yourself  at  home  within  their 
walls,  even  though  all  the  worshippers  are  strangers  to  you.  The 
preaching  may  be  very  ordinary,  the  singing  worse  than  poor,  but  the 
general  effect  of  the  service  is  wholesome  and  cheerful.  Such  churches 
never  want  for  people  to  fill  their  pews;  it  is  the  cold,  exclusive,  for- 
mal, over-dignified,  unhospitable  congregations  who  must  face  the  un- 
welcome scene,  if  it  is  unwelcome,  of  empty  pews  at  the  second  service. 

IV.  A  fourth  reason  for  the  failure  of  this  service  may  often  be 
found  in  the  attitude  which  the  pastor  himself  assumes  toward  it 
There  is  nothing  more  contagious  than  indifference,  and  the  pew 
catches  it  instantly  from  the  pulpit.  If  a  minister  has  little  concern 
for  this  part  of  his  work,  takes  little  time  to  prepare  the  second  ser- 
mon, hurriedly  recasting  an  old  one  or  carelessly  throwing  together  a 
new  one;  if  he  is  without  ingenuity  or  aptitude  for  choosing  his  theme 
or  arranging  the  order  and  character  of  his  service,  he  must  be  con- 
tent with  one  congregation  a  day:  but  let  him  come  to  his  pulpit  at 
night  with  a  fresh,  short,  helpful  discourse,  the  best  he  can  prepare; 
let  him  take  pains  to  select  popular  hymns  and  provide  for  hearty 
singing;  let  him  put  vigor  and  brightness  himself  into  the  service  and 
educate  his  people  to  do  so,  and,  unless  there  are  some  unusual  obsta- 
cles and  drawbacks  to  contend  against,  that  minister's  second  service 
will  be  as  well  attended  as  his  first. 

These  causes  which  I  have  thus  been  tracing  are  all  suggestive.  If 
we  should  let  them  speak  for  themselves  they  would  enumerate  some 
such  recommendations  as  these : 

(1)  A  minister  must  enlarge,  broaden,  and  diversify  his  parish,  if 
he  would  always  have  a  large  congregation  to  preach  to.  The  more 
people  a  church  touches  during  the  week,  the  more  it  will  have  to  fill 
its  seats  on  Sunday ;  and  the  greater  the  number  of  classes  it  reaches, 
the  larger  and  more  numerous  will  be  the  tributaries  that  supply  its 
second  service. 

(2)  The  atmosphere  of  a  church  must  be  made  wholesome,  cheerful, 
and  inviting,  if  it  is  to  attract  people  in  any  considerable  numbers  to 
its  second  service.     This  atmosphere  results  sometimes,  though  not 
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often,  from  the  character  of  the  anditorium,  its  appearance  and  ap- 
pointments; from  the  attentions  given  to  strangers;  from  the  bright- 
ness and  buoyancy  of  the  service;  and  from  the  spirit  which  pervades 
the  whole  life  and  work  of  the  church,  and  therefore  the  worship  of 
the  church. 

(3)  The  pulpit  that  would  always  address  a  large  audience  must 
preach  the  duty  of  church  attendance  to  its  members,  insisting  rigor- 
ously upon  the  use  of  this  means  of  grace  and  seeking  in  every  possible 
way  to  inculcate  the  proper  conviction  regarding  it  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  are  allied  to  the  church.  If  church  members  need  this  service, 
and  it  is  certain  to  prove  fruitful  of  good  to  them,  we  should  not  tire, 
and  we  cannot  conscientiously  tire,  of  trjdng  to  make  them  see,  and 
feel,  and  believe  this.  If  the  right  sentiment  prevailed  among  our  own 
people,  we  would  not  have  to  seek  elsewhere,  as  we  now  so  often  do, 
for  our  evening  congregations. 

(4)  The  minister  must  give  the  subject  more  personal  and  practical 
attention  if  he  would  successfully  solve  this  problem.  He  must  pop- 
ularize  the  second  service,  not  by  preaching  sensational  sermons, 
never,  never  that — sensational  success  is  short-lived,  substantially  it  is 
a  failure;  not  by  taking  the  great  moral  and  secular,  civic  and  social 
questions  of  the  day  and  discussing  them ;  this  can  be  done  occasionally 
with  profit,  but  only  occasionally,  in  my  judgment;  not  by  the  prep- 
aration of  an  elaborate  musical  program  in  which  a  choir  and  not  the 
congregation  shall  have  the  principal  part;  not  by  the  employment  of 
any  homiletic  tricks,  or  catches,  or  subterfuges.  How,  then?  By 
hearty  congregational  singing;  by  the  use  of  a  form  of  service  differ- 
ing somewhat  from  that  of  the  morning  and  calling,  possibly,  for 
some  oral  participation  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  by  the  straight- 
forward, simple,  earnest  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  the  cross;  in  a 
word,  by  a  conscientious,  intelligent,  aggressive  effort  to  lift  men's 
spirits,  brighten  men's  lives,  and  bring  them  into  living  acquaintance 
with  the  living  Christ.  An  occasional  course  of  sermons,  with  the 
emphasis  always  given  to  the  practical  and  evangelistic,  a  printed  pro- 
gram of  the  service  either  prepared  by  the  pastor  himself  or  secured 
from  a  bureau  issuing  forms  for  the  evening  worship,  such  as  the  uni- 
formly excellent  services  published  by  "The  Congregationalist"  of 
Boston,  which  are  growing  deservedly  more  and  more  popular,  a  chorus 
choir — ^volunteer  preferred — singing  plain  and  inspiriting  music,  a  good 
corps  of  efficient,  tactful  ushers,  and  a  group  of  interested,  hospitable 
assistants  who  shall  make  it  their  business  always  to  welcome  stran- 
gers in  a  cordial  but  quiet  and  judicious  way,  and,  above  all,  a  church 
life  and '  activity  which  influences  every  member  of  the  church  and 
impresses  itself  upon  every  part  of  the  community  every  day  of  the 
week — these  are  the  best  means  I  know,  and  I  speak  to  some  little  ex- 
tent from  personal  experiment  and  demonstration,  for  securing  a  large 
attendance  at  the  second  service. 
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v.— LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  PROM  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 
Bt  WiLLiAic  Hates  Wabd,  D.D.,  New  Tobk  Citt. 

The  Queen  of  Sh^ba. 

The  land  of  Sheba,  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  find  mention  in  the  Bible  in  a 
curiously  yague  and  far-away  manner.  A  queen  comes  from  Sheba  on  a  strange 
errand,  to  test  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  Caravans  come  out  of  the  distant  land, 
and  trade  in  spices  and  precious  stones,  and  return.  Out  of  Sheba  comes  the  chief 
supply  of  gold ;  but  only  by  their  report  is  the  country  known,  for  no  Hebrew 
visits  Sheba.  Its  queen  goes  back  to  her  own  realm,  but  her  visit  is  not  returned. 
Tet  it  is  pretty  dear  from  the  Biblical  indications  that  Sheba  was  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  great  i>eninsula  of  Arabia,  and  this  is  further  proved  by  the  great 
number  of  Himyaritic  inscriptions  which  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  been 
brought  from  Siouthem  Arabia,  and  which  contain  numerous  mentions  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sheba.  The  ruins  of  its  capital,  Mariaba,  the  modem  Marib,  are  of 
considerable  importance.  Sheba  must  not  be  confounded  with  Seba  in  African 
Ethiopia. 

The  investigations  of  the  last  five  years  have  cast  a  new  and  surprising  light  on 
the  ancient  history  of  Arabia,  its  kingdoms  and  its  culture.  We  are  now  able  to 
place  the  Sabeans,  or  people  of  Sheba,  nearly  on  a  historical  level  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians, if  not  with  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians.  Culture  and  history  had 
their  beginning,  of  necessity,  in  fertile  river  valleys  that  allowed  abundant  supply 
of  food  and  dense  population ;  but  it  would  now  appear  that  in  Southern  Arabia 
arose  one  of  the  first  nations  to  copy  the  civilization  of  Egypt,  and  that  Phoenicia 
was  very  greatly  indebted  to  Sheba.  Arabia  was  not  a  land  given  entirely  over 
to  nomads. 

For  the  new  material  we  are  indebted  to  the  Glerman  traveller.  Dr.  Glaser.  He 
has  recopied  the  numerous  inscriptions  hitherto  found  in  Yemen  and  Hadramant 
(Hazarmaveth,Oen.  x.  26),  and  added  more  than  a  thousand  others  to  their  num- 
ber. These  have  been  carefully  studied  by  himself  and  Prof.  D.  H.  MtUler  and 
Dr.  Hommel  with  surprising  results. 

It  seems  that  these  inscriptions  belong  to  two  different  periods  and  kingdoms 
which  occupied  the  same  region,  and  indeed  predominated  over  nearly  all  Arabia 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  extended  northward  to  the 
edge  of  Palestine  and  the  territory  of  the  Midianites.  The  earliest  of  these  two 
kingdoms  is  that  of  Ma'in,  and  the  later  that  of  Saba,  or  Sheba.  The  Greek  fonns 
of  these  names  being  assumed,  they  are  called  the  Minsan  and  the  Sabean  king- 
doms ;  and  it  is  now  usual  to  speak  of  the  writing  and  language  of  the  inscrip- 
tions as  Sabean  rather  than  Himyaritic. 

The  Bible  knows  only  the  Sabean  kingdom  of  Sheba,  from  which  we  may  gather 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  earlier  Mino^an  kingdom.  The  Minaeans  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  unless  it  be  in  Judges  x.  12,  under  the  name  of  the  Maon- 
ites  who  oppressed  Israel,  and  possibly  as  the  Memiim.  According  to  the  Septu- 
agint,  Zophar,  one  of  the  friends  of  Job,  was  a  king  of  the  Mineeans.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  Dr.  Qlaser  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Minseans  fell  before  the  rise  of  the 
Sabean  kingdom,  and  that  therefore  the  Minsean  people  were  known  to  the  classi- 
cal geographers  but  not  the  Minsean  kingdom. 

The  Sabean  kingdom  can  be  traced  back,  as  Professor  Sayce  shows,  to  a  con- 
siderable antiquity.  In  the  time  of  Tiglath  Pileser  HI.  (b.c.  738)  their  power 
extended  to  the  extreme  north  of  Arabia  and  brought  them  into  confiict  with 
Assyria.  A  Sabean  king  paid  tribute  to  King  Sargon.  But  the  visit  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon  took  place  three  hundred  years  earlier,  and  this  car- 
ries back  the  Sabean  rule  to  a  great  antiquity,  imless  the  writer  may  be  supposed 
to  use  the  word  BMm  loosely  for  the  countiy  as  known  to  him^  whether  Sabean  or 
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Minsean  in  the  early  days  of  Solomon.  Dr.  Qlaser  shows  that  before  the  kings  of 
Sheba  there  was  a  dynasty  of  "*  priests,  **  called  Mak&rib,  corresponding  to  the 
priest-king  Jethro  who  ruled  over  Midian,  according  to  the  Mosaic  history. 

This  puts  back  the  Minaean  kingdom  to  a  surprisingly  early  period ;  and  yet  it 
continued  for  many  centuries,  as  the  names  of  thirty-three  of  its  kings  are  known. 
Minaean  inscriptions  have  been  found  as  far  north  as  Tema,  showing  that  their 
sway  extended  into  the  territories  of  Midian  and  Edom.  Dr.  Glaser  supposes  that 
the  kingdom  of  Ma'in  was  contemporaneous  with  the  exodus  of  Israel,  and  he 
believes  that  there  is  a  reference  in  one  Minaean  inscription  to  the  war  in  which 
the  Hyksos,  or  shepherd  kings,  were  driven  out  of  Egypt.  This  extreme  anti- 
quity will  explain  the  silence  of  the  Bible,  which  is  familiar  only  with  the  Sabeans. 

Now  the  important  fact,  so  strongly  emphasized  by  Professor  Sayce,  is  that 
these  people  of  Ma' in  possessed  at  this  early  period  i^phabetic  writing.  Their 
writing  is  neither  that  of  the  Egyptian  or  Hittite  hieroglyphics,  nor  of  the  Baby- 
lonian cuneiform  characters.  It  is  a  real  alphabetic  writing,  and  older  than  any 
other  alphabetic  writing  known  to  us,  if  we  may  trust  the  conclusions  of  these 
scholars,  which  are  not  yet  successfully  controverted.  Until  within  the  last  five 
years  we  have  been  very  slow  to  believe  that  writing  was  widely  extended,  except 
among  the  two  nations  that  inhabited  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  valleys,  until  well 
after  the  tenth  century  b.c.  When  the  Moabite  inscription  was  discovered,  that 
carried  alphabetic  writing  back  to  about  900  b.c.  Now  another  Phcenician  in- 
scription is  supposed  to  go  back  a  hundred  years  later,  but  no  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tion known  goes  back  to  the  period  of  the  Judges,  at  which  time  it  has  often  been 
asserted  that  the  Jews  were  too  illiterate  to  transmit  written  records,  notwith- 
standing that  the  ^  pen  of  the  ready  writer"  is  mentioned  in  the  very  ancient  Song 
of  Deborah.  But  here  we  have  Minaean  Inscriptions  evidently  belonging  to  the 
same  system  as  the  Phoenician  writing,  which  is  alphabetic,  and  goes  back  to  the 
time  of  Moses.  In  his  time,  as  it  now  seems  probable,  writing  was  familiarly 
known  to  the  merchants  of  Arabia,  and  if  so,  doubtless  to  Jethro,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses ;  and  that,|too,  in  a  Semitic  language  not  very  unlike  that  of  the 
Hebrews ;  and  was  also  lAwn  in  the  region  of  the  Midianites,  Amalekites,  and 
Moabites,  whose  languagVv^as  in  part  almost  identical  vrith  that  of  Israel,  as  we 
knew  from  the  Moabite  vtone.  Wcl  are  even  carried  into  Palestine  itself  by  a 
Minaean  inscription  whiclnpeaks  of  the  city  of  Gaza  as  tributary.  All  this  will 
not  discredit  the  prevailing  theory  that  the  alphabet  was  derived  from  the  Egyp- 
tian hieratic  character,  but  it  makes  the  alphabet  the  invention  of  Minaean  rather 
than  of  Phoenician  m^^iants.  I(|bis  is  confirmed  by  the  existence,  in  these  in- 
scriptions of  Ma' in  a&j£heba,  ofllMCers  corresponding  to  Arabian  sounds  not 
found  in  Phoenician,  iM^^haracters  for  which  are  Independent  and  not  derived 
from  those  employed  foz^llied  sounds. 

Now  all  this  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  there  was  no  difficulty  from  the  time 
of  Moses  in  preserving  records  among  the  Hebrew  people,  whether  in  the  wilder- 
ness, or  during  the  time  of  the  Judges.  Indeed,  we  have  also  found  within  the 
past  few  years  that  as  early  as  1600  b.c.  the  cuneiform  characters  were  in  familiar 
use  in  Palestine.  We  now  can  add  to  that  fact  that  the  Arabian-Phoenician  alpha- 
bet was  in  use  in  the  countries  traversed  or  inhabited  by  the  Israelites  from  the 
day  they  crossed  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is  past  belief  that  the  Israelites,  coming  out  of 
a  country  of  scholars,  and  entering  a  country  of  scholars,  should  themselves  not 
have  been  familiar  with  the  alphabet.  They  doubtless  had  access  to  documents, 
written  on  papyrus  or  on  day,  and  such  lists  as  those  of  the  ** Dukes  of  Edom" 
may  very  well  have  been  copied  from  such  ancient  records.  The  priest-king 
Jethro  or  the  priest-kings  Moses  and  Aaron  could  well  have  exchanged  letters. 

Great  labor  has  been  given  to  the  excavation  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  It  is 
very  strange  that  almost  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  done  in  Palestine  or  its 
neighboring  territories.    Only  one  mound,  that  supposed  by  the  scholars  of  the 
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Palestine  expiration  fund  to  be  the  site  of  Lachlsh,  baa  yet  been  opened,  and 
there  was  found  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Bliss  a  tablet  ioscribed  with  Assyrian  chaiactera 
recording  events  that  took  place  before  the  Exodus.  No  one  can  goess  what  val- 
uable historical  records  yet  lie  covered  under  the  dust  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Pal- 
estine and  Arabia,  waiting  only  for  the  enterprise  that  will  search  for  them. 


SERMONIC    SECTION. 


TEE  LO&S'S  SUPPBB  A  DEOLAEA- 
T0E7  BITE. 

Bt  Albxaivdeb  Maclaben,  D.D. 
[Baptibt],  Manchester,  Eng. 

.  .  .   TedoifunotheLord'adeathtiUBe 
eome.-^l  Cor.  xi.  26. 

These  words  occur  in  the  course  of 
the  oldest  narrative  of  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Apostle 
declares  that  he  received  his  informa- 
tion directly  from  Jesus  Christ.  So 
that  we  have  here  an  independent  wit- 
ness to  the  facts.  The  testimony  car- 
ries us  back  beyond  the  date  of  the 
earliest  of  our  existing  gospels,  and 
brings  us  vdthin  flve-and-twenty  years 
of  the  Crucifixion.  By  that  early  pe- 
riod, then,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  uni- 
versally observed ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
it  had  been  in  existence  long  enough  to 
have  been  corrupted.  The  corruptions 
are  instructive,  as  is  also  the  apostolic 
method  of  dealing  with  them. 

The  abuses  to  which  the  Apostle 
refers,  and  which  are  his  sole  reason 
for  mentioning  the  Lord's  Supper  at 
all,  are  mainly  two,  both  of  which  cast 
great  light  on  the  earliest  form  of  the 
ordinance.  Some  Corinthians  were 
accustomed  to  make  it  an  occasion  for 
gluttony  and  intoxication,  and  some 
were  accustomed  to  eat,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  "  their  own  supper, "  so  breaking 
the  unity  which  the  rite  was  in  part  in- 
tended to  express. 

How  would  it  have  been  possible  for 
abuses  of  that  sort  to  arise  tmless  the 
first  form  of  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  had  been  associated  with 
a  common  meal,  and  the  domestic  as- 
pect been  prominent  in  it?    And  how 


would  individual  hurry  in  partaking 
each  one  of  his  own  supper  have  been 
possible  if  there  had  been  present  an 
ofilciating  priest  to  do  his  magic  ere 
the  rite  could  be  observed?  It  is  a 
strange  picture,  to  our  eyes,  which  nec- 
essarily arises  from  the  consideration  of 
these  two  abuses.  And  it  is  a  long 
road  from  the  upper  room  where  the 
Corinthian  Church  met  to  the  **  tremen- 
dous sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  ^ 

The  Apostle's  way  of  dealing  with 
the  abuses  is  quite  as  remarkable  as 
they  are,  and  quite  as  illuminative,  as 
I  think,  as  to  the  true  significance  and 
sacredness  of  this  ordinance.  I  simply 
take  the  words  before  us  as  they  lie, 
noting  the  three  points  which  he  em- 
phasizes in  order  to  enforce  his  doctrine 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It 
is  a  proclamation.  It  is  a  prodamation 
of  the  death  of  Christ.  It  is  a  procla- 
mation perpetually  "till  He  come." 
That  is  all,  and  he  thinks  it  is  enough. 

Now,  then,  let  us  deal  vdth  these 
three  things. 

I.  First,  then,  this  great  thought 
that  the  essential  characteristic  of  this 
ordinance  is  that  it  is  a  declaration. 

What  it  declares  we  shall  have  to 
speak  about  presently.  It  is  its  nature, 
not  its  theme,  that  I  first  note.  The 
word  rendered  "show  forth"  means 
fully  to  proclaim  aloud  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  it  is  generally  employed  in 
reference  to  the  preaching  of  the  Qos- 
pel,  or  of  the  Word  of  God.  Plainly, 
then,  the  Apostle  wishes  to  parallel  the 
two  things,  the  oral  declaration  of  the 
Gk)8pel,  and  the  symbolical  declaration 
of  the  same  verities,  as  standing  on 
precisely  the  same  ground,  and  differ- 
ing only  in  regard  of  the  method  whldi 
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is  adopted  for  their  proclamation,  and 
tlie  senses  to  whidi  they  are  directed. 
A  parable  is  a  spoken  symbol ;  a  sym- 
bol is  an  acted  parable.  The  one  and 
the  other  lay  hold  upon  the  material, 
and  bend  it,  flexible  as  it  is,  to  become 
the  illustration  and  partial  embodiment 
of  the  spiritual.  Such  is,  as  the  Apos- 
tle says,  the  nature  of  this  rite.  It 
stands  on  the  same  level  as  any  other 
method  of  declaring  the  truths  which  it 
declares,  and  its  only  distinction  lies  in 
the  peculiarity  of  the  method  adopted, 
which  is  a  symbolical  presentation  to 
the  eye  of  the  facts  which  are  given 
to  the  ear  in  what  we  ordinarily  call 
the  preaching  of  the  €k)spel. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  I  am  not  forcing 
too  much  meaning  into  a  single  expres- 
sion, because,  throughout  this  whole 
context,  there  is  not  a  single  word  that 
goes  beyond  such  a  conception  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  It  is  a  memorial,  and, 
as  the  Apostle  says  in  my  text,  the 
reason  why  it  is  a  memorial  is  because 
it  is  a  proclamation.  Or,  to  put  it 
into  other  words,  by  the  rite  we  declare 
to  ourselves  and  to  others  the  Christian 
facts,  and  the  declaration  helps  us  to 
bring  them  to  mind,  and  to  feed  upon 
Him  whom  they  reveal  to  us. 

Nothing  beyond  that  lies  in  this  con- 
text. And  the  omission  of  any  refer- 
ence to  anything  unique,  mystical— still 
more,  supernatural — ^in  the  rite,  is  aU 
the  more  remarkable  if  you  remember 
the  purpose  that  induced  the  Apostle 
to  speak  about  it  at  all,  viz. ,  to  rebuke 
irreverence,  and  to  elevate  the  notions 
of  the  Corinthian  Christians  as  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  ordinance.  If  he  had 
shared  the  ideas  of  the  people  who  call 
themselves  his  **  successors, "  how  could 
he  have  refrained  from  using  that  con- 
clusive argument,  when  his  purpose 
was  to  enforce  the  sacredness  of  the 
rite?  The  only  reason  why  he  did  not 
use  it  was  because  he  never  dreamed  of 
it,  nor  had  it  ever  entered  into  the  ho- 
rizon of  the  Christian  consciousness  of 
his  day.  The  sacredness  lies  in  the 
proclamation  which  it  makes,  and  that 
is  sacredness  enou^ 


But  then,  brethren,  as  every  king's 
crown  and  every  wedding  ring  bear 
witness,  all  symbols  are  apt  to  run  to 
seed,  and  there  gathers  round  them,  by 
swift  accretion,  almost  necessarily,  at 
all  events  generally,  something  that  is 
far  more  than  symbolical,  even  a  super- 
stitious use  of  them.  Therefore  our 
Lord,  recognizing  the  needs  of  sense, 
has  made  concession  to  sense  in  the 
two  ordinances  of  His  Church;  and  rec- 
ognizing the  dangers  of  symbol,  has 
rightly  limited  the  symbols  to  the  two 
appointed  by  Himself.  But  men  have 
not  lived  at  that  lofty  elevation.  And 
paganism,  when  it  came  into  the 
Church,  grasped  at  the  symbols,  and 
translated  them  as  it  had  translated 
those  belonging  to  the  system  of  idola- 
trous worship  which  in  name  was  re- 
jected and  in  spirit  too  often  retained. 
All  that  is  vulgar,  and  all  that  is  sen- 
suous, and  all  that  is  weak  in  himian- 
ity,  clings  to  the  outward  rite,  and 
transforms  it  into  a  power.  And  so  we 
And  that  the  baleful  shadow  of  priest- 
craft is  creeping  over  England  again 
to-day,  and  that  the  center  of  gravity 
of  Christianity  is  being  shifted  from 
personal  union  by  faith  with  Jesus 
Christ  to  participation  in  an  outward 
form  which  brings  the  benefits  of  union 
with  Him. 

And  I  for  my  part  believe— though  it 
may  sound,  in  these  days  of  esthetic 
worship  and  growing  regard  for  cere- 
monial, extremely  and  archaically  Puri- 
tan and  narrow — I  believe  t'nat  there  is 
no  logical  standing-ground  between 
these  two  conceptions  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  **Ye  do  show  the  Lord's 
deatii,  **  and  on  the  other  hand  the  ex- 
treme Roman  Catholic  view,  to  which 
so  many  people  to-day  seem  to  be  so 
rapidly  drifting.  Tou  Nonconformists 
used  to  understand  the  limits  of  ritual 
and  the  place  of  ordinance.  Some  of 
us,  I  am  afraid,  are  beginning  to  falter 
in  our  repetition  of  the  ancient  witness 
which  our  fathers  have  borne. 

n.  Notice  here  the  theme  of  the 
proclamation. 

**¥€  do  show  the  Lord's  deatlu* 
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Now  I  need  not  remind  you,  I  suppose, 
that  there  is  perhaps  no  better  evidenoe 
of  an  historical  fact  than  the  ahnost 
contemporaneous  origin,  and  continu- 
ous duration,  of  some  commemorative 
symbolical  act,  as  the  history  of  all  na- 
tions may  tell  us.  And  it  should  be 
taken  fairly  into  account,  in  estimating 
the  historical  evidence  for  the  veracity 
of  the  €k)6pel  narratives,  that  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  events  which 
they  profess  to  record  there  sprang  up, 
and  there  has  continued  to  exist  ever 
since,  this  rite.  The  book  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  shows  us  that  imme- 
diately after  Pentecost  the  disciples 
''continued  steadfastly  in  the  breaking 
of  bread** ;  and  that  at  a  later  period 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  for  the  same 
purpose.  So  I  claim  this  long-prac- 
tised rite,  which  can  be  traced  up  al- 
most to  the  open  grave  of  the  Master, 
as  a  very  strong  attestation  of  the  his- 
torical veracity  of  the  €k)6pel  narratives. 
Thus,  in  the  lowest  sense,  we  do  pro- 
claim the  Lord's  death. 

But  the  force  of  the  words  goes  far 
beyond  that.  Note,  then,  and  give  to 
it  due  importance  in  your  conception 
of  what  the  Gk)8pel  truth  and  Christ's 
teachings  are,  the  fact  that  He  Him- 
self chose  out  from  all  His  history  His 
death  as  the  thing  which  day  by  day 
loving  hearts  were  to  remember,  and 
hungry  souls  were  to  feed  on.  Why 
was  that?  Why  was  it  that  He  passed 
by  aU  the  rest  and  fixed  on  that?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  ought  to  exercise  the 
Influence  of  a  barrier  against  all  at- 
tempts to  minimize  or  to  diminish  the 
significance  and  the  importance  of 
Christ's  death.  What  do  churches 
which  have  ceased  to  proclaim  the  full 
doctrine  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the 
life  of  the  world  do  with  that  rite? 
Neglect  it.  Let  it  drop  into  desuetude. 
Explain  it  away  by  all  sorts  of  obvi- 
ously  insufl^cient  explanations.  But 
there  it  stands.  Not  His  words  of  gen- 
tleness ;  not  His  deeds  of  power ;  not 
^is  teachings  of  wisdom  and  oftruth; 


not  His  revelation  of  €k)d  by  the  beauty 
of  a  perfected  humanity  and  the  pa- 
tience of  inexhaustible  tenderness,  are 
what  He  desires  to  be  remembered  by ; 
but  that  death  upon  the  cross.  Surely, 
surely,  that  indicates  a  unique  influ- 
ence and  power  as  residing  there. 

And  that  same  conviction  is  enforced 
if  we  remember  that  the  showing  of  the 
Lord's  death,  which  is  accomplished  in 
this  rite,  shows  it  imder  very  distinct 
conditions,  explanatory  of  its  meaning 
and  power.  For  the  duplication  of  the 
memorials  into  the  bread  and  the  wine 
taken  apart  indicates  a  death  by  vio- 
lence ;  and  the  language  of  the  institu- 
tion points  us  to  deep  mysteries— the 
body  "broken"  or  given  "for  you," 
and  the  "  blood  shed  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  "  The  same  death  is  conveyed 
by  the  associations  which  our  Lord  was 
careful  to  establish  between  this  feast 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Pass- 
over feast  of  the  Jewish.  He  swept 
aside  the  sacrifice  that  was  made  tix 
the  redemption  of  Israel  from  the  cap- 
tivity of  Egypt,  and  He  said,  "Forget 
the  shadow  and  remember  the  sub- 
stance; forget  the  sacrifice  that  was 
made  of  the  Lamb,  unbroken  in  bone, 
and  remember  the  other  of  Him  whose 
body  was  given  for  you,  the  Lamb  of 
God,  the  Passover  for  the  sins  of  the 
world. " 

The  same  declaration  of  redeeming 
power,  as  lying  in  the  death  of  Christ, 
is  enforced  by  the  other  reference, 
which  our  Lord  Himself  has  bid  us  see, 
to  the  new  covenant  in  His  blood,  the 
covenant  of  which  the  articles  are  re- 
mission of  sins,  the  mutual  possession 
of  God  by  the  redeemed  soul,  and  of 
that  soul  by  Gk)d,  the  direct  knowledge 
of  Him,  and  the  continual  inscribing 
of  His  law  upon  the  heart 

And  so,  brethren,  we  have  not  to 
look  back  to  that  death  as  simply  the 
touching  martyrdom  of  the  purest  soul 
that  ever  lived.  We  have  not  to  look 
back  to  Christ's  work  as  having  been 
done  as  they  who  reject  His  propitia- 
tory death  are  forced  to  regard  it — 
chiefly  hi  His  life  of  gentJenesa^  in  His 
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words  of  teaching,  in  His  deeds  of 
power  and  of  piety;  but  we  have  to 
recognize  this  unique  fact  that  His 
death  is  the  center  of  His  work,  and  in 
a  peculiar  sense  the  fountain  of  salva- 
tion for  us  aU.  ^Ye  do  show  the 
Lord's  death. " 

And  "ye  do  show, "  too,  the  condi- 
tions of  our  partaking  of  it,  viz.,  that 
we  should  feed  upon  Him ;  the  heart  on 
His  love,  the  will  on  His  command- 
ments, the  understanding  on  His  word, 
and  the  whole  sinful  man  upon  His 
atoning  death.  ''He  that  eateth  My 
flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood  hath  eter- 
nal life." 

in.  Lastly,  note  the  perpetual  dura- 
tion and  prophetic  aspect  of  the  procla- 
mation. 

*'Ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till 
He  come. "  Now,  I  suppose  I  do  not 
need  to  dwell  upon  the  thought  that 
that  distinctly  implies  that  all  through 
the  ages  of  the  Church  the  Apostle  con- 
templated the  continuance  of  this  rite 
of  witnessing,  but  I  rather  desire  to 
suggest  to  you  how,  in  the  very  rite 
itself,  there  can  be  distinguished,  not 
only  a  commemorative  aspect  or  a 
backward  look,  but  a  prophetic  aspect, 
and  a  symbol  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

"Till  He  come.''  All  symbolical 
worship  carries  in  itself  the  witness  of 
its  own  cessation,  and  points  onward  to 
the  time  when  it  shall  not  be  needed. 
It  is,  as  I  said,  a  concession  to  sense ; 
it  is  a  confession  of  weakness.  It  is, 
if  not  inconsistent  with,  at  least  in  some 
measure  incongruous  with,  the  highest 
genius  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
That  is  no  reason  for  precipitate  dis- 
pensing with  external  form.  No  man 
can  judge  another  in  regard  of  that 
matter.  There  is  need  for  a  great  deal 
more  charity,  both  on  the  side  of  those 
who  incline  to  the  Quaker  freedom  from 
all  ritual,  and  of  those  who  incline,  by 
natural  disposition,  to  the  other  side, 
than  is  usually  practised.  It  is  no 
proof  of  spiritual  maturity  to  try  to  do 
without  the  help  of  external  rites.  It 
is  no  proof  of  spiritual  immaturity  to 
cleave  to  them,  if  only  it  be  distinctly 


understood  that  the  whole  value  of 
them  lies,  not  in  what  they  are,  but  in 
what  they  signify.  But  still  the  exist- 
ence of  symbolical  worship  is  a  proph- 
ecy of  its  own  cessation.  It  digs  its 
own  grave,  as  it  were;  and  just  be- 
cause here  we  need  the  bread  and  the 
wine  to  help  us  to  remember  the  death, 
the  taking  of  these  in  compliance  with 
the  temporary  necessity  itself  carries 
our  thoughts,  or  ought  to  carry  them, 
onward  to  the  time  when,  Christ  Him- 
self being  present  with  His  Church, 
and  they  sitting  at  His  table  in  His 
Kingdom,  the  symbols  shall  be  no  more 
needed.  "I  saw  no  temple  therein.** 
**  Ye  do  show  ...  till  He  come. " 

Again,  the  memory  of  His  death  is 
fitted,  and  intended,  to  quicken  the 
hopesof  His  return.  For  the  two  be- 
long to  one  another,  and  are  bolted  to- 
gether, if  I  might  so  say,  like  the  two 
stars  revolving  roimd  a  common  center. 
He  being  what  He  is,  the  cross  and  the 
open  sepulcher  cannot  be  the  last  that 
the  world  is  to  see  of  Him.  The  death 
demands  the  throne,  and  the  throne  cer- 
tifies the  return.  So  the  memory  of 
the  past  brightens  into  hopes  for  the 
future;  and  the  radiance  behind  us 
fiings  its  reflection  forward  on  to  the 
darkness  before,  and  iUimiinates  that 
with  a  sister  luster.  He  has  come  and 
died,  therefore  He  will  come  and  reign. 

And  then,  still  further,  hope  is  inex- 
tricably intertwined  with  memory; 
.because,  in  this  domestic  rite,  we  see 
the  symbol  that  the  Master  Himself  has 
given  us  of  the  calm  felicities  of  that 
life  beyond.  He  Himself  said,  on  that 
last  night  when  He  sat  at  the  table,  "  I 
appoint  unto  you  a  Kingdom  that  ye 
may  sit  at  My  table  in  My  Kingdom" ; 
feeding  on  Christ  then  in  reality,  as 
we  now  do  in  symbol  and  imperfectly 
by  faith;  companioned  by  CSirist  ac- 
cording to  His  gracious  promise,  **I 
will  sup  with  him  and  he  with  Me, " 
as  in  the  depths  of  spiritual  communion 
we  now  partially  do;  reknit  to  those 
whose  empty  places  at  this  board  below 
make  some  of  us  always  solitary  and 
often  sad ;  and  having  the  Master  Him* 
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self  to  bless  the  feast  and  to  part  the 
viands. 

**  They  shall  go  no  more  out. "  Prom 
the  Supper- Room  Christ  went  to  His 
cross;  the  traitor  to  his  gibbet;  the 
beloved  Apostle  to  his  denial ;  the  rest 
to  forsake  and  to  fly.  But  from  that 
feast  there  will  be  no  going  forth,  and 
the  loftier  service  of  heaven  shall  not 
interrupt  participation  in  Jesus,  for 
His  servants  shall  serve  Him  and  see 
His  face. 

Brethren,  the  one  question  for  us  all 
is,  "  Do  I  feed  upon  Jesus  Christ?  Do 
I  discern  that  body  as  broken  for  and 
given  to  me?  Do  I  know  that  my  sins 
are  remitted  by  the  shedding  of  His 
blood?**  No  participation  in  outward 
rites  will  bring  or  sustain  the  spiritual 
life.  Partaking  of  Jesus  Christ  alone 
can  do  that,  and  rites  help  to  partake 
of  Him  in  the  measiu^  in  which  they 
bring  His  death  to  heart  and  mind, 
and  so  help  faith  to  grasp  it  as  the 
means  of  our  salvation.  His  solemn 
words,  "Whoso  eateth  My  flesh  and 
drinketh  My  blood  hath  eternal  life,  ** 
are  degraded  when  they  are  understood 
as  referring  to  the  external  ordinance. 
In  the  same  conversation  He  Himself 
interpreted  them  when  He  said,  "  He 
that  believeth  on  Me  hath  everlasting 
life.  ** 

"  Believe,  and  thou  hast  eaten,  "  said 
Augustine.  "Eat,  and  ye  shall  live 
forever,  **  says  Jesus  Christ. 


OTOWZNa  OOD  B7  L07E.* 

By  President  J.  B.  Rankin,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  HowABD  University. 

Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another.  For 
love  is  of  Ood;  and  every  one  that  lov- 
eth  is  bom  of  Ood,  and  knoweth  Ood; 
for  Ood  is  love.—l  John  iv.  7,  8. 

To  know  is  man's  highest  ambition. 
It  was  to  partake  of  the  fruit  of  the 

*  After  hearing  President  Rankin's  sermon 
on  this  theme,  Justice  Harlan,  of  the  Supreme 
Ck>urt,  wrote  him  a  personal  letter,  express- 
ing the  wish  that  he  might  see  it  in  print, 
as  it  would  certainly  do  great  good.  Accord- 
ingly, we  give  it  to  our  readers  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  HoMnmo  Bbyxsw.^Bd. 


tree  of  knowledge  that  he  forfeited  the 
favor  of  (Jod  in  Eden.     The  Temptra- 
had  said,  "God  doth  know  that  in  the 
day  ye  eat  thereof  ye  shall  be  as  gods, 
knowing  good  and  evil.  **    As  though 
the  lack  in  man's  nature,  as  the  Creator 
had  left  him,  was  in  the  capacity  to 
know.    He  already  had  the  greatest 
knowledge.     He   knew   God.     When 
God  walked  in  the  garden  at  the  cool 
of  the  day,  when  was  heard  the  rustling 
of  His  garments,  when  was  heard  His 
Father- voice  there,  this  creature  made 
in  God*s  image  did  not  hide  himself. 
He  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.     He 
was  as  pure  as  the  stars  that  shone 
above  him,  as  the  dewdrops  that  beaded 
the  flowers  at  his  feet.    He  knew  no 
attribute  in  God  which  did  not  approve 
of  him ;  no  attribute  in  God  which  he 
did  not  love.     And  yet  this  knowledge 
of  Qod  he  lost.     And  the  grand  func- 
tion of  the  Gk>8pel  is  to  restore  it,  ac- 
cording to  this  method:   '^ Every  one 
that  loveth  is  bom  of  God,  and  know- 
eth God. " 

A  very  distinguished  educator  has 
said  he  would  not  teach  the  conception 
of  Qod  to  a  little  child,  it  is  so  over- 
whelming. There  is  nothing  in  God, 
there  is  nothing  in  childhood,  which 
should  keep  them  apart  The  Being 
who  took  little  children  into  His  arms, 
brought  them  together,  so  that  they  can 
never  be  separated.  For  childhood  has 
to  commit  the  Eden  sin  before  it  can 
have  the  Eden  banishment.  And  even 
if  we  do  not  believe  in  the  historic 
Eden  of  the  Bible,  we  find  it  in  the 
nursery.  Our  little  children  can  look 
up  into  the  eyes  of  God,  as  yon  and  I 
never  can  do,  unless  we  become  as  little 
children  again.  We  dare  not  question 
the  authority  of  the  words,  **  Of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  and  '^  Except 
ye  be  converted  and  become  as  litUe 
children,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. " 

Knowledge  of  God,  what  is  it  and 
how  can  we  secure  it?  This  is  the  sub- 
ject suggested  by  the  text,  and  whidi 
I  want  to  discuss  in  this  sermon. 

L  IremaiiL  that  knowledge  IsTvy 
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various,  and  in  every  department  must 
be  secured  by  its  own  methods,  in  its 
own  direction,  by  its  own  appliances, 
and  for  its  own  uses. 

If  I  wish  to  know  an  object  that  is 
near,  I  must  use  my  eyes;  an  object 
that  is  remote,  I  call  for  a  field-glass  or 
a  telescope ;  an  object  that  is  minute,  a 
microscope.  If  I  would  test  the  text- 
ure of  an  object,  I  touch  it  with  my 
hands;  the  solidity,  I  strike  it  with  a 
hammer.  If  I  want  to  know  the  chem- 
ical or  medicinal  properties,  I  have  my 
chemical  tests,  my  medicinal  tests ;  and 
so  I  go  through  tiie  material  world,  ap- 
plying material  tests  to  give  me  knowl- 
edge of  material  things,  but  always 
tests  which  are  appropriate. 

In  Edison's  laboratory  in  Orange,  N. 
J.,  you  will  find  thousands  of  materials 
of  which  you  have  never  heard  even  the 
name.  He  has  them  all  assorted  and 
arranged  in  cases  and  drawers,  just 
where  he  can  put  his  hands  upon  them 
in  a  moment.  Ho  knows  them  aU, 
knows  their  properties,  and  their  possi- 
ble relation  to  the  subject  of  his  in- 
quiries. His  faith  in  the  possibility 
of  discovery  has  brought  them  together 
from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth. 
For  the  most  valuable  knowledge  is 
the  knowledge  of  things  with  reference 
to  their  uses ;  with  reference  to  what 
we  can  do  with  them  by  combining 
them  with  other  things ;  with  reference 
to  how  we  can  make  them  serve  us. 
This  is  the  dominion  which  Gk)d  in- 
tended for  man.  Franklin  caught  the 
wild  coursers  of  heaven,  and  Morse 
harnessed  them  and  broke  them  toman's 


I  have  alluded  to  the  garden  of  Eden ; 
wherever  it  was,  it  had  in  it  the  begin- 
ning of  all  science — that  is,  of  all  things 
knowable.  If  Adam  knew  enough  to 
name  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  he  knew 
enough  natural  history  for  a  university 
professor.  That  was  many  thousand 
years  nearer  some  of  the  great  ques- 
tions which  perplex  us  to-day  than  we 
are.  It  does  not  matter  at  what  point 
the  pupils  there  begin,  or  what  clew 
they  f oUow,  they  cannot  go  far  without 


confronting  a  discovery;  for  all  the 
great  mysteries  of  nature  are  in  full 
operation.  For  had  not  (Jod  said,  **  Let 
the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  and  the  herb 
yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yield- 
ing fruit  after  his  kind ''t 

We  call  this  the  scientific  period — 
that  is,  the  period  that  makes  knowl- 
edge. It  is  so ;  for  the  world  has  thus 
far  taken  much  of  its  information  on 
trust.  Misinformation  it  has  often 
been,  though  the  best  that  science  had. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  various  sciences 
have  emerged  out  of  that  state  where 
men  were  seen  as  trees  walking ;  where 
they  were  not  sciences,  but  crude 
guesses.  Dr.  Holmes  has  said  that 
**  science  is  the  topography  of  igno- 
rance. "  It  is  certainly  true  that  noth- 
ing could  be  more  discreditable  to  man 
than  a  great  deal  which  he  has  called 
science.  But  now,  at  last,  we  are  upon 
sure  footing.  For  alchemy  we  have 
chemistry;  for  astrology,  astronomy; 
for  the  medicine  man,  the  physician. 
And  this  is  because  men  have  insisted 
on  knowledge,  and  have  no  longer  been 
content  with  imagination;  insisted  on 
facts  instead  of  theory.  If  with  refer- 
ence to  things  inmaaterial,  to  things  not 
seen  and  eternal,  scientific  men  have 
sometimes  said  they  are  unknowable,  it 
is  because  they  have  tried  to  test  them 
by  material  appliances,  with  micro- 
scopes and  telescopes  and  hammers; 
which  cannot  be  done.  Men  have  pro- 
posed a  prayer-gauge  on  the  principle 
of  the  rain-gauge. 

n.  Our  knowledge  of  God  may  be 
just  as  various  as  our  knowledge  of 
material  things,  for  He  has  put  Himself 
variously  into  material  things;  but, 
like  all  other  scientific  knowledge,  it 
must  always  be  recognized  by  its  own 
appropriate  tests.  The  knowledge  can 
come  only  in  its  own  correspondent 
way. 

There  is  an  intellectual  knowledge  of 
God— that  is,  if  God  is  a  thinker,  an 
architect,  a  builder,  man,  who  is  made 
in  €k)d's  image,  may  think  Gkxl's 
thoughts  over  after  Him,  may  trace  his 
achievements  to  His  plans  and  make  In- 
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f erences  as  to  His  wisdom  and  power- 
that  is,  may  thus  know  Him.  Ckxl  is 
thus  revealed  in  what  we  call  nature. 
This  is  natural  theology.  If  we  want 
to  know  €k)d  as  a  thinker,  we  must  use 
our  thinking  powers,  employ  our  think- 
ing processes.  As  a  thinker  Qod  re- 
veals Himself  to  our  thinking.  Geol- 
ogy reveals  to  us  €kxi  as  an  architect 
and  builder;  so  does  astronomy.  Every 
house  was  built  by  some  man.  He  that 
built  all  things  is  God ;  and  so  we  study 
God  as  a  builder. 

One  of  the  methods  of  intellectual 
culture  is  to  think  over  the  thoughts  of 
other  thinkers.  Therefore  men  study 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  read  Huxley  and 
Herbert  Spencer.  When  you  say, 
"That  man  knows  Shakespeare,  is  a 
good  Shakespearean  scholar,  "  I  under- 
stand this  that  he  has  thought  over 
Shakespeare's  thought  in  all  of  his 
great  dramas,  knows  Shakespeare 
through  these  thoughts.  He  has  felt 
the  power,  taken  the  intellectual  di- 
mensions of  the  great  thinker ;  I  mean, 
according  to  his  capacity.  In  one  pas- 
sage, for  example,  he  has  felt  the  power 
of  Shakespeare's  imagination ;  has  felt 
it  in  his  own  imagination,  by  yielding 
his  imagination  up  to  the  control  of 
Shakespeare's  imagination,  as  a  spar- 
row might  try  the  same  flight  as  an 
eagle.  Thus  only  can  he  feel  it.  Set 
a  man  with  great  logical  gifts  to  read- 
ing the  play  of  "Hamlet.  ^  He  has  no 
perception  of  the  principal  character. 
He  can  understand  the  character  of 
Polonius,  but  not  that  of  Hamlet.  It 
is  only  imaginative  capacity  that  can 
take  the  measure  of  imaginative  work. 

There  is  an  ethical  knowledge  of  Qod. 
— a  knowledge  of  (Jod  as  He  has  re- 
vealed Himself  to  the  human  con- 
science. When  Coleridge  says  that  the 
Bible  finds  him  in  deeper  depths  of  his 
nature  than  any  other  book,  he  refers 
to  this  revelation  of  God  which  He  has 
there  made  of  Himself  to  man's  moral 
sense.  It  is  not  the  book,  but  the 
Author,  who  finds  him  there.  It  is  this 
ethical  revelation  of  God  in  the  Bible 
w)iich  gives  its  grip  upon  man's  nature. 


The  conscience  is  man's  deepest  part, 
the  essential  man.  No  thoughtful  man 
can  read  the  Bible  indifferently;  cut 
read  it  intellectually  even.  He  must 
read  it  ethically — that  is,  with  refer- 
ence to  what  is  called  conduct  in  life. 
He  is  bound  to  find  in  it  what  God  has 
said  about  duty,  about  his  duty ;  azxi 
that,  too,  while  he  is  reading  about  the 
duty  of  some  one  else.  This  is  the 
ozone  of  the  Bible  atmosphere.  There 
is  not  a  moral  standard  presented  thi^e, 
whether  abstractly  or  by  example, 
which  does  not  produce  this  one  im- 
pression upon  him.  Of  it  all  be  ia 
compelled  to  say  with  the  Fsahnist,  ^  O 
Lord,  Thou  hast  searched  me  and 
known  me. "  It  is  the  eye  of  the  Om- 
niscient One  penetrating  into  the  very 
depths  of  the  soul. 

There  is  an  ethical  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare  which  is  quite  as  real  as 
our  intellectual  knowledge.  To  his 
treatment  of  our  moral  sense  we  respond 
with  perfect  unanimity.  Hamlet's 
uncle  and  Lady  Macbeth  fed  just  as 
you  and  I  should  feel  had  we  the  con- 
science of  a  murderer.  They  both 
break  down  in  their  threefold  nature 
under  the  burden  of  their  guflt;  go 
utterly  to  pieces  in  body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  This  ethical  character  of  the 
Bible  and  of  Shakespeare  is  revealed 
only  to  our  moral  sense.  This  is  why 
we  are  so  thrilled  with  interest  when 
Hamlet's  unde  tries  to  pray ;  and  when 
he  abandons  the  attempt  with  the 
words,  "Pray  can  I  not,  though  in- 
dination  be  as  sharp  as  'twill.  My 
stronger  guflt  defeats  my  strong  in- 
tent. "  It  is  the  same  when  we  see 
Lady  Macbeth  walking  in  her  sleep  at 
night,  vainly  essaying  to  wash  out 
what  she  calls  "the  damned  spot** 
which  stains  her  lily  hand.  "  As  face 
answers  to  face  in  water,  so  the  heart 
of  man  to  man. " 

That  this  ethical  character  of  the 
Bible  appears  to  us  so  marked  and 
prominent  is  partly  owing  to  our  own 
moral  attitude  toward  its  Author;  to 
the  moral  hurt  of  our  own  nature.  We 
feel  as  though  a  surgeon  were  dressing 
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a  wound  which  we  dread  to  have  dis- 
turbed. A  creature  of  sinless  nature 
would  be  very  differently  affected, 
would  not  find  this  ethical  character  at 
all  offensive,  even  if  he  consciously 
recognized  it.  Persons  actually  guilty 
of  the  crimes  of  Hamlet's  unde  and 
Lady  Macbeth  would  regard  the  moral 
character  of  these  plays  as  levelled 
directly  at  them.  Indeed,  this  was  the 
principle  upon  which  Hamlet,  by  the 
play-within-the-play,  tried  to  discover 
his  uncle's  guilt ;  and  he  succeeded. 

ni.  .The  knowledge  of  God  spoken 
of  in  the  text  is  neither  intellectual  nor 
ethical,  although  it  requires  both  the 
intellect  and  the  conscience  in  order  to 
reach  it,  to  prepare  the  way  for  it. 
Those  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  stop  with  the  intel- 
lectual and  ethical  in  Christianity. 
They  know  God  only  so  far  as  that. 
There  is  a  higher  mountain  than  that 
on  which  this  sermon  was  delivered — 
namely.  Mount  Calvary.  There  is 
something  beyond  them  that  is  distinc- 
tively Christian.  God  is  the  Creator ; 
He  is  the  moral  Sovereign ;  but  He  is 
more,  and  Christianity  shows  it.  The 
law  is  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to 
Christ,  tliat  we  may  find  out  what  that 
more  is ;  and  it  is  never  through  with 
us  till  it  gets  us  there.  "  If  I  make  my 
bed  in  hell.  Thou  art  there ;"  we  may 
say  this  of  the  law. 

The  text  reads,  "  Every  one  that  lov- 
eth  is  bom  of  God,  for  God  is  love. " 
It  is  a  charmed  circle,  to  be  entered 
only  thus.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
knowledge  of  Gk)d  here  spoken  is  not 
intellectual.  It  does  not  imply  depre- 
cation of  intellectual  knowledge  to  say 
so.  "  Knowledge, "  says  the  Apostle, 
"  puffeth  up,  but  charity  buildeth  up. " 
Nor  is  it  ethical  knowledge.  It  does 
not  imply  any  disrespect  to  the  law  of 
conscience  to  say  this.  They  are  both 
preparatory  to  something  higher  and 
better.  If  the  views  already  presented 
are  correct,  if  knowledge  must  come 
through  methods  correspondent  to  that 
knowledge,  this  other  knowledge  of 
God  cannot  come  through  the  intellect 


or  through  the  conscience.  It  is  impos- 
sible. Gkxi  is.  Is  what?  He  is  a  Crea- 
tor. Yes.  He  is  a  Sovereign.  Yes. 
These  are  what  He  does.  Gkxi  is.  Is 
what?  Is  lovel  How  can  I  know 
Him?  By  loving  Him.  There  is  no 
other  way.  "He  that  loveth  not, 
knoweth  not  God ;  for  Gkxi  is  love. " 
It  is  Just  like  saying.  He  that  will  not 
think  Gkxi' 8  thoughts  shaU  not  know 
Gkxi  intellectually;  he  who  will  not 
observe  the  working  of  Gkxi  in  his  con- 
science shaU  not  know  Gkxi  morally. 
So,  here,  he  who  will  not  love  shall  not 
know  God  essentially,  for  God  is  love. 

We  dwell  so  much  on  the  fact  that 
the  Son  of  God  came  here  as  a  Saviour 
that  we  do  not  remember  that  word  of 
His,  ^'He  that  hath  seen  Me,  hath  seen 
the  Father. "  Here  is  the  knowledge 
we  want.  He  came  here  to  bring  us  a 
knowledge  of  God,  which  relates  to  His 
essence ;  of  Gkxi  as  a  Father.  "  God  is 
love.  ^  How  can  that  be  so  told  that 
man  will  listen  to  it ;  nay,  that  he  will 
even  understand  it?  This  is  the  prob- 
lem. Why,  man  must  be  made  to  love. 
Love  understands  love.  Nothing  else 
does.  This  is  the  solution;  and  God 
has  adopted  it.  If  you  begin  by  asking 
how  the  Son  of  God  knows  Gk>d,  He 
Himself  has  told  us :  by  loving  Him. 
"I  and  My  Father  are  one."  "The 
Son  of  God,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him." 
This  is  the  reason  he  knows  how  to 
declare  Him. 

The  teachings  of  the  Saviour  are 
thrown  into  the  simplest  intellectual 
form.  Indeed  it  would  be  a  strong 
epithet  to  apply  to  them  to  call  them 
intellectual  at  all.  Intellect  is  not 
prominent  in  them,  does  not  prepon- 
derate there;  truth  is  there;  life  is 
there.  It  is  just  so  as  to  the  conscience. 
Ethics  are  not  prominent  in  them.  He 
Himself  has  said,  "For  I  came  not  into 
the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but 
that  the  world  through  Me  might  be 
saved. "  Humanity  already  carries  its 
great  burden  of  condemnation,  groan- 
ing and  travailing  in  pain  until  now. 
How   can    the    burden   be   inelieved? 
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Lifted?  By  showing  humanity  that 
God  is  love.  The  thing  which  Ood 
proposes  in  the  gift  of  His  8on  is  to 
awaken  in  man  a  love,  such  that  he  will 
understand  the  love  of  Ckxl,  for  thus 
only  can  he  understand  QtoA.. 

**  A  friend  of  mine, "  says  John  New- 
ton, **  was  once  desired  to  visit  a  woman 
in  prison.  Ue  was  informed  of  her 
evil  habits  of  life,  and  therefore  spoke 
strongly  of  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  and 
the  curses  of  the  law.  She  heard  him 
awhile,  and  then  laughed  an  insulting 
laugh  in  his  face.  Upon  this  he 
changed  his  note  and  spoke  of  the 
Saviour,  and  of  what  He  had  done  and 
suffered  for  sinners.  He  had  not  talked 
long  in  this  strain  before  he  saw  a  tear 
gathering  in  her  eyes.  At  length  she 
interrupted  him,  saying,  '  Why,  sir,  do 
you  think  there  can  be  any  hope  of 
mercy  for  me?  If  I  had  thought  so  I 
should  not  have  been  in  this  prison.  I 
long  since  settled  it  in  my  mind  that  I 
was  utterly  lost. ' "  There  is  a  Being 
walking  among  us  who  says,  **Come 
unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest;**  and 
He  is  here  to  show  us  the  Father. 

The  love  which  reveals  to  us  God  is 
love  which  we  are  taught  by  experien- 
cing it  and  trying  to  imitate  it.  We 
learn  to  know  Gk)d  by  loving  as  God 
loves;  loving  Him,  loving  man,  and 
entering  into  €kxi*s  purposes  to  save 
him. 

We  find  God*s  love  in  the  Bible. 
The  Bible  is  the  record  of  God's  pa- 
tience with  men  and  nations.  It  is 
true,  great  catastrophes  have  come 
upon  both  in  the  way  of  penalty,  for 
He  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ; 
and  yet  the  impression  that  the  Bible 
makes  is  this,  that  God,  the  Lord  God, 
is  merciful  and  gracious.  It  is  a  book 
on  which  a  dying  sinner  may  well  long 
to  pillow  his  head.  This  is  true  even 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  under  the 
dispensation  of  law ;  but  when  we  come 
to  the  New  Testament  we  find  the  cen- 
tral figure  to  be  One  who  claims  fully 
to  reveal  the  Father,  who  is  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  ex- 


press image  of  His  perscMi — One  whom 
His  contemporaries  recognized  as  dis- 
playing the  glory  of  the  FaUier,  as  in- 
carnating that  which  is  not  so  mudi  an 
attribute  of  Gk)d  as  God's  veryeasenoe. 
And  after  following  Him  throng  His 
wonderful  life  we  are  taken  to  Calvary, 
and  we  find  this  handwriting  wrilfaai 
there  instead  of  the  handwriting  taken 
away,  **  This  is  love,  not  that  we  loved 
God,  but  that  He  loved  us. " 

How  are  we  to  know  God,  who  is 
love?  Only  by  loving  Him  and  walk- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  the  Being  who 
says,  ^  He  that  haUi  seen  Me  hath  seen 
the  Father.  **  God,  who  is  love,  has 
taken  this  pains  to  show  us  Himself ; 
He  has  given  us  the  earthly  life  of  Hk 
only  begotten  and  well-beloved  Son  in 
the  Gospels.  That  life  culminates  in 
death.  It  could  culminate  in  no  other 
way;  otherwise  it  would  not  express 
€k)d's  love,  which  many  waters  could 
not  quench.  By  studying  this  life  for 
the  sake  of  making  our  lives  like  it,  for 
the  sake  of  putting  into  our  lives  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  it,  we  may  come  to 
know  Gk)d.  It  is  through  love  only 
that  we  can  know  the  Being  who  is 
love ;  just  as  through  seeing  we  know 
light,  and  as  through  thinking  we  know 
thought. 

When  the  Saviour  says,  **  If  any  man 
will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
Me,  **  this  is  what  He  means.  Come  af- 
ter means  to  be  like  Him  in  His  life  and 
His  destiny;  sit  with  Him  on  His 
throne.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  a 
knowledge  of  God.  If  we  could  con- 
ceive of  the  Saviour's  ever  ceasing  to 
be  like  God  in  His  life,  we  would  to 
that  extent  have  become  ignorant  of 
Him;  for  not  to  imitate  God  in  His 
love  is  to  fall  away  from  knowing  Him.* 
True  knowledge  of  €rod  can  come  only 
as  we  are  like  Him.  You  can  come  to 
an  intellectual  knowledge  of  the  love 
of  God  as  you  see  its  exercise  in  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.  Many  a  student  of  the 
Bible  does  that.  You  can  bring  your- 
self to  know  God  in  the  sense  of  the 
text  only  as  you  try  to  do  as  Christ  did. 
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and  from  the  motives  that  actuated 
Him. 

There  is  a  proper  emphasis  to  be  put 
upon  what  are  called  good  works. 
TTiey  have  their  place  in  the  Christian 
system ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  light  of 
present  merit  or  of  future  reward  that 
we  are  chiefly  to  regard  them.  They 
will  have  their  suitable  recognition 
when  He  shall  come  whose  reward  is 
with  Him  to  give  to  every  man  accord- 
ing as  his  work  shall  be ;  and  we  shall 
hear  the  Saviour  say  of  some  of  our 
deeds — God  grant  it — "  Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
did  it  unto  Me.  "  But  in  good  works— 
and  that  is  of  more  practical  importance 
—in  imitation  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  our 
lives,  are  we  to  find  the  sphere  where 
we  are  to  know  God,  since  only  thus  do 
we  become  like  Him.  When  God  sees 
His  image  in  us,  then  it  is  that  we 
know  Him.  We  may  study  God  the- 
ologically ;  it  will  make  us  very  learned. 
We  may  study  Him  ethically ;  it  will 
make  us  wise  casuists.  But  we  may 
never  know  Him  unless  we  come  to 
love  Him.  There  is  a  genesis  of  sin. 
It  comes  through  the  sensibilities. 
Bead  the  Bible  and  see:  "And  when 
the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good 
for  food."  The  restoration  of  God's 
likeness  conforms  to  the  same  method  : 
**  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved 
us." 

This  manifestation  which  Gk)d  has 
made  of  Himself  is  God*s  last  voice. 
"Never,"  says  Canon  Farrar,  "never 
can  the  race  of  man,  never  can  the  soul 
of  man,  be  nearer  to  Ckxl  than  Christ 
has  brought  them.  "  The  key-note  to 
Christ's  life  is  His  self-sacrificing  love. 
"Lo,  I  come;  in  the  volume  of  the 
Book  it  is  written  of  Me,  I  delight  to 
do  Thy  will. "  In  the  exercise  of  this 
same  self-sacrificing  love  we  may  come 
to  know  (Jod.  "Behold  the  man." 
"  And  we  with  open  face,  beholding  as 
in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
changed  into  the  same  image.  "  But  it 
is  more  than  self-sacrificing  love ;  it  is 
self-sacrificing  love  for  sinners,  for  the 
undeserving,  for  enemies,  as  the  Apos- 


tle puts  it.  The  most  offensive  charge 
which  the  Pharisees  could  bring  against 
the  Saviour  was,  "  He  receiveth  sinners, 
and  eateth  with  them. "  Gkxi's  love, 
through  which  we  may  know  Him,  is 
love  for  sinners.  We  know  something 
of  the  love  of  God  by  experiencing  it 
for  our  own  sins.  We  love  God  in  re- 
sponse to  a  love  of  which  we  are  wholly 
imdeserving ;  but  our  own  sins  we  are 
tender  of.  They  are  not  so  offensive 
to  us  as  other  people's  sins.  "Why 
beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy 
brother's  eye,  and  considerest  not  the 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?'^  Think 
of  that  love  which  led  the  Saviour  to 
live  His  earthly  life  among  His  own 
coimtrymen.  "  He  needed  not  that  any 
should  testify  of  man:  for  He  knew 
what  was  in  him.  "  We  veil  our  own 
sins  from  each  other  and  apologize  for 
them.  It  took  a  very  ingenious  para- 
ble to  reveal  to  King  David  what  he 
had  done.  The  sin  of  the  stolen  ewe 
lamb  he  saw  clearly  enough,  not  his 
own  sin.  But  no  man  could  veil  his 
sins  from  the  Saviour.  The  Saviour 
knew  people  at  their  worst,  in  their 
evil  potentialities,  and  yet  He  loved 
them  and  lived  among  them  and  labored 
to  save  them,  and  when  at  the  last  they 
clamored  for  His  blood,  He  said, 
"Father,  forgive  them."  Such  is  the 
love  of  God ;  and  if  we  would  know 
God's  love,  here  are  the  consecrated 
pathways  along  which  we  must  find  it. 
Why,  what  did  the  Saviour  mean  when 
He  said  to  Simon,  "She  is  forgiven 
much  because  she  has  loved  much"? 
We  should  have  put  it  the  other  way ; 
and  yet,  to  love  much  puts  us  into  the 
category  of  the  forgiven — is  the  sign  of 
forgiveness,  of  likeness  to  Gk)d. 

Take  the  Saviour's  estimate  of  the 
sin  of  hatred,  for  example:  "He  that 
hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer. "  We 
regard  the  murderer  as  an  outcast. 
The  very  word  makes  us  shudder ;  but 
the  man  who  indulges  the  spirit  of 
revenge,  but  cloaks  it  within,  restrains 
himself  from  the  outward  act,  we  re- 
gard as  a  very  respectable  man.  And 
so  of  other  sins  which   the    Saviour 
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mentions.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
broadcloth  that  is  worn  by  men  who 
are  liars,  thieves,  adulterers,  and  be- 
trayers of  the  innocent.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose you  could  keep  any  very  large 
modem  church  together  a  single  day  if 
the  members  knew  of  each  other's  past, 
history  all  that  Gkxl  knows.  We  all 
need  to  say,  ^'Let  usfall  into  the  hands 
of  (Jod,  not  of  man!"  And  yet,  God 
is  patient  and  forgiving  toward  Just 
such  men  and  women  in  all  of  their 
infirmities.  ^'He  wills  not  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come 
to  repentance. "  This  is  the  kind  of 
love  that  is  in  Gkxl  and  should  be  in  the 
children  of  Ckxl,  because  they  are  His 
children.  The  text  says :  **  Whosoever 
loveth  not  with  that  kind  of  loveknow- 
eth  not  Gkxi ;  for  Qod  is  love. " 

A  great  deal  is  said,  and  rightly  said, 
about  the  necessity  of  being  practical 
Christians  in  order  to  keep  our  Chris- 
tianity alive;  but  it  is  the  only  way 
also  in  which  we  can  keep  vivid  our 
knowledge  of  God,  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  our  Christianity.  Every  such 
effort  brings  one  into  closer  sympathy 
with  that  Gk)d  who  is  love.  The  re- 
formed man  is  urged  to  try  to  save 
other  men  who  need  the  same  change. 
It  is  his  only  safety.  Dr.  William  M. 
Taylor,  who  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Tabernacle  Church,  New  York,  for 
twenty  years,  in  his  recent  letter  of  re- 
signation speaks  of  the  ineffable  joy  of 
bringing  souls  to  Christ.  Every  suc- 
cessful Christian  worker  understands 
this.  That  joy  is  the  joy  that  is  among 
the  angels  of  €k>d  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth ;  and  to  experience  this  joy 
gives  us  another  foretaste  of  heaven, 
new  knowledge  of  God,  who  is  love. 
The  difficulties  of  speculative  religion 
never  long  trouble  a  man  who  is  trying 
to  understand  Christianity  better  by 
losing  himself  in  efforts  along  the  line 
of  the  Saviour's  interpretation  of  His 
own  errand :  **  €k>d  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. " 
Because  he  is  all  the  time  getting  ex- 


perimental evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  all  the  time  finding  out 
anew  that  God  is  love,  and  that  whoso- 
ever loveth,  dwelleth  in  God  and  He  in 
him.  And  so,  always  rejoicing  in  bis 
work,  he  says  with  his  Master:  **! 
thank  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these 
things  frcHn  the  wise  and  prudent  and 
hast  revealed  them  onto  babes.  Even 
so,  Father,  for  so  it  seenoed  good  in 
Thy  sight. " 

Li  one  of  Lord  Tennyson's  last 
poems,  entitled  **  Charity,  **  are  the  f ol- 
Ipwing  lines: 

**'What  am  I  doing,**  70a  say  to  me,  **  wasting 

the  sweet  summer  hounr 
Haven*t  you  eyes?   I*m  drearing  a  grare 

with  flowers. 
For  a  woman  rained  the  world,  as  Qod^ 

own  Scriptures  tell; 
And  a  man  ruined  mine,  but  a  woman,  Qod 

bless  her,  kept  me  from  helL 

0  you,  that  can  flatter  your  rictims,  and 

juggle  and  lie  and  cajole, 
Han,  can  you  never  guess  at  the  love  of  a 
soul  for  a  soul? 

1  had  cursed  her,  as  woman  and  wife,  and 

in  wife  and  woman  I  found 
The  tenderest  Christ-like  creature  that  ever 

stepped  on  the  ground. 
She  died  of  a  fever,  caught  when  nurae  in 

a  hospital-ward; 
She  is  high  in  the  heaven  of  heavens;  she 

is  face  to  face  with  her  Lord ! 
And  He  sees  not  her  like  in  this  pitiless 

world  of  ours.  . 
I  have  told  you  my  tale.   Get  you  gone;  I 

am  dressing  her  grave  with  flowers.** 


0EBI8TZAN  FOBK  THE   PBOSUCT 
OF  OEBISTIASr  LITE.* 

By  Rev.  C.  B.  Hulbert,  D.D.   [Con- 
gbegational],  Adams  Mill,  Ohio. 

BvA  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jeme  Christ. — 
Rom.  xiii.  14. 

What  is  religion?  It  is  an  exerdae 
of  humility,  faith  and  love — ^these  three 
cardinal  graces ;  and  it  is  also,  included 
in  these  as  germs,  all  the  subordinate 
virtues,  such  as  patience,  meekness, 
gentleness,  forbearance,  temperance, 
and  so  on,  through  all  the  remaining 

*  First  delivered  in  Belleville  Avenue  Oon- 
gregational  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Maroh 
10,18791 
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graces  which,  with  the  cardinal  ones, 
go  to  make  up  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Christian  character. 

Religion  then  is  an  exercise  of  the 
Christian  graces;  and  is,  therefore,  as 
respects  its  essence,  altogether  a  spirit- 
ual thing,  not  found  in  the  outer  but 
in  thp  inner  sphere  of  man's  life.  If  a 
person  has  religion,  it  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  seen  by  the  eye,  or  heard  by  the  ear, 
or  handled,  or  tasted,  or  weighed,  or 
measured ;  in  respect  to  its  essence,  it 
is  no  wise  cognizable  by  the  senses. 
Its  signs  appear,  but  like  the  occult 
forces  of  nature,  it  does  not.  It  is  hid- 
den, except  to  the  Eye  that  sees  **  the 
vein  for  the  silver.  " 

Be  it  understood,  however,  that 
when  religion  is  thus  detined,  it  is  not 
meant  that  religion  is  these  graces  in- 
dependently of,  but  as  including,  their 
object.  It  is  humility,  but  humility 
that  comes  from  "repentance  totca/rd 
Ood; "  it  is  faith,  but  faith  tov)a/rd  our 
Lord  Jesus  ChrUt;  it  is  love,  but  love 
that  is  union  with  Ood.  There  can  be 
no  religion  without  Gk)d.  He  is  its 
leading  idea.  It  is  what  it  is,  because 
GJod  is  what  He  is.  The  graces  exer- 
cised in  religion  are  the  tie  of  union 
that  binds  us  into  spiritual  oneness  with 
the  Father  of  our  spirits.  Religion  is 
delight  in  God's  perfection,  submis- 
sion to  God's  authority,  affectionate 
recumbency  in  God's  embrace ;  it  is  a 
re-attachment  of  ourselves,  full  of  finite- 
ness  and  dependence,  to  Him  who  is 
infinite  and  eternal. 

Religion,  thus  defined  as  a  union 
with  God  in  Christ,  is  denominated  in 
the  Scriptures  a  life.  "He  that  hath 
the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not 
the  Son  hath  not  life.  "  "  When  Christ 
who  is  our  life  shall  appear.  "  "In  Him 
was  life*^ ;  and  the  statement  is  signifi- 
cant as  teaching  that  He  had  it  to  im- 
part. Hence  an  experience  of  religion 
is  a  transition  "out  of  death  into  life. " 
Religion  then  is  life ;  life  in  the  intel- 
lect, in  the  will,  in  the  conscience,  in 
the  affections ;  absorbing  into  it  all  the 
vital  forces  of  the  man,  all  his  capabil- 
ities and  impulsions. 


Note  the  point  at  which  we  have  ar- 
rived and  mark  the  links  of  progress. 
Religion  is  an  exercise  of  the  Christian 
graces ;  an  exercise  of  these  is  an  ab- 
surdity except  as  it  appropriates  the 
object  of  these  graces,  which  is  God  in 
Christ;  the  object  thus  appropriated 
is  Christ  formed  in  us;  and  Christ 
formed  in  us  is  life.     Religion  is  life. 

Having  reached  this  point — a  point 
never  to  be  disputed — we  will  advance 
to  take  special  note  of  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  life — a  characteristic 
of  all  life  known  to  us — ^its  constructive- 
ness. 

Life,  wherever  we  find  it  in  the  earth, 
has  an  archltectiu^  instinct ;  puts  itself 
.  out  and  forth  into  form.  It  builds  for 
the  eye.  This  is  true  of  the  Christian 
life  in  the  heart  of  the  believer.  A  few 
analogies  may  help  to  put  you  in  pos- 
session of  what  is  here  meant. 

You  have  all  observed  how  every  dis- 
tinct species  of  life  in  our  world,  vege- 
table, animal,  or  human,  puts  on  by 
a  law  within  itself  its  own  peculiar 
form.  Pointing  to  a  tree,  you  say, 
"There  is  oak-life. "  I  ask  how  you 
know.  "  By  its  form ; "  and  you  go  on 
to  add  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  oak- 
life  to  develop  such  a  trunk  as  that  tree 
has,  such  branches,  horizontal  and 
angular.  Tou  point  to  another  tree  and 
tell  me  there  is  elm-life;  to  another 
still  and  call  it  maple-life,  and  to  a 
fourth  and  call  it  cedar-life ;  and  so  you 
go  on  from  tree  to  tree,  and  as  well 
from  shrub  to  shrub  and  from  plant  to 
plant ;  and  I  ask  you  how  you  know. 
You  reply  that  it  is  of  the  natiire  of  these 
different  kinds  of  life  to  put  on  these 
different  forms  which  you  see  these 
trees  and  shrubs  and  plants  to  wear. 
And  you  assure  me  with  great  confi- 
dence that  no  blunder  is  ever  made  in 
the  forests,  fields,  and  gardens  where- 
by one  species  of  vegetable  life  gets 
into  a  wrong  form,  as  maple-life  into 
oak-form.  You  say  it  is  so  for  the  best 
of  reasons,  since  it  is  the  life  that  con- 
ditions and  determines  the  form.  Syc- 
amore life  is  never  found  nude  and 
vagrant,    wandering   about   at   large 
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among  trees  to  find  a  sycamore-fonn  to 
get  into  and  call  its  own.  If  in  yonr 
garden  you  have  a  cherry-tree  form,  it 
is  because  there  previously  existed 
there,  as  its  cause,  a  cherry-tree  life. 
Life  first,  and  then  in  immediate  organ- 
ific  continuity,  form  in  consequence, 
and  form  too  such  as  the  architectural 
instinct  of  the  tree  had  predetermined 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

The  same  law  holds  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  You  tell  me  that  there  is 
ox-life  down  in  the  meadow  because 
there  is  ox-form  there ;  eagle-life  in  the 
clouds  because  there  is  eagle-form; 
and  so  on  throughout  all  animal  nature. 
And  you  assure  me  that  here,  as  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  there  is  no  expo- 
sure to  mistake  in  an  exchange  of 
forms,  and  no  introversion  of  nature's 
order;  life  first  and  form  in  conse- 
quence, and  form  possessed  of  those 
peculiarities  which  the  life  itself  had 
decreed.  Humming-bird  life  is  never 
found,  nude  and  vagrant,  flitting  about 
among  bird  forms  to  find  one  appropri- 
ate to  it;  nor  do  you  ever  see  mud- 
turtie  life  in  diligent  search  on  the 
shore  among  shells  to  find  a  good  fit 
for  its  domicile.  This  is  so  because,  as 
before,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  each  of 
these  forms  of  life  to  produce  from 
within  itself  the  habit,  appropriate  and 
beautiful,  which  it  wears.  Such  now 
is  the  authority  of  the  law  of  form  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.     . 

Let  us  recall  here  the  position  pre- 
viously taken:  that  religion  is  life  in 
man,  and  life  that  is  ascendent  in  him, 
absorbing  into  it  aU  the  forces  of  his 
being,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and  thus 
giving  shape  and  aim  to  all  he  is,  and 
to  all  he  does.  Li  logical  order  reason 
here  forces  us  to  conclude  that  this  life 
in  the  believer,  like  all  forms  of  life  in 
the  lower  world  known  to  us.  puts  on, 
according  to  its  own  law,  its  appropri- 
ate form.  It  would  not  be  unclothed, 
but  clothed  upon.  It  is  never  found, 
nude  and  vagrant,  wandering  at  large 
among  men  to  find  a  form  to  enter  and 
call  its  own.  From  within  itself,  the 
constructive  energy  of  its  own  vitality, 


it  develops  and  puts  on  its  investitaie. 
Hence,  let  a  sinful  man  become  a  Chris- 
tian and  possess  the  life  in  question,  and 
he  will  apply  himself  at  once,  and  with- 
out asking  the  reason  why,  and  spon- 
taneously, to  the  task  of  "^  putting  off 
the  old  man  with  his  de^ls,  and  of 
putting  on  the  new  man  which,  ^er 
(jk)d,  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness. "  If  heretofore,  untruth- 
ful, fraudulent,  unjust,  covetous,  or  if 
he  has  been  profane,  intemperate,  (x>r- 
rupt ;  if  he  has  been  a  neglecter  of  the 
Bible,  unobservant  of  the  Sabbath,  a 
non-attendant  upon  the  sanctuaxy,  liv- 
ing in  the  world  and  for  the  world,  op- 
posing the  church  and  hindering  the 
progress  of  Gkxl's  kingdom — if  these 
and  such  like  things  have  characterized 
him,  you  will  find  on  his  becoming  a 
Christian  that  in  all  these  particulars  he 
is  so  thoroughly  changed  as  to  compel 
you  to  call  him  a  new  man.  Old  things 
with  him  are  passed  away,  and  all  things 
are  new.  Already  he  has  begun  to  di- 
vest himself  of  whatever  was  unseemly 
and  unworthy  in  his  outward  life  and 
to  enrobe  himself  after  the  images  of 
the  heavenly.  To  avoid  misapprehen- 
sion, however,  let  us  note  a  few  points 
here  of  vital  interest.  This  visible 
transformation  is  not  always  required. 
Persons  often  become  Christians  with- 
out requiring  any  marked  change  in  the 
outward  life.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  having  received  their  birth 
and  education  in  a  Christian  land,  they 
have  taken  upon  them,  from  the  very 
customs  of  society,  the  forms  of  mo- 
rality. Their  virtues  are  unconscious 
imitations.  They  are  borrowed  from  a 
storehouse  of  Christian  usages. 
Graceful  and  becoming,  they  are  not 
the  offspring  of  grace.  They  cannot 
claim  to  be  rooted  and  grounded  in 
Christian  principle,  since  their  roots  do 
not  run  down  into  the  blood-drenched 
soil  of  Calvary.  Rigidly  inspected, 
they  are  found  to  belong  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  Apostle's  **  dead  works. " 
Yet,  it  needs  to  be  known  that  these 
forms  of  virtue  and  morality,  a8/<wm«, 
are  just  as  good  as  any  forms ;  and  the 
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world,  which  is  by  no  means  discrim- 
inating in  these  things,  is  liable,  by 
mistake,  to  accomit  them  the  legitimate 
products  of  a  right  heart,  and  replete 
with  saving  grace.  Let  a  man  who  is 
adorned  and  fragrant  with  these  beau- 
ties of  natural  morality  become  in  fact 
a  Christian  at  heart,  and  the  change  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  may  not  be  dis- 
coverable, so  slight  has  it  been;  but 
the  redeemed  man  himself  will  tell  you, 
if  you  will  stop  to  hear  him  speak,  that 
the  transformation  has  been  imspeaka- 
ble,  the  rising  of  a  day-star  in  his  heart. 
A  little  discrimination  will  here  show 
that  the  new  life  which  has  entered 
him  has  taken  the  old  forms  of  his  mo- 
rality, and  so  derived  them  from  a  new 
source  and  infused  into  them  a  new 
principle  that  they  are  old  forms  only 
in  appearance.  Hence  it  may  be  said 
of  every  person  who  has  become  a 
Christian,  whatever  the  form  of  his  out- 
ward life  previously — comely  or  other- 
wise— that  in  respect  even  to  his  inves- 
titure, he  is  a  n^w  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus.  In  this  connection  we  fall  upon 
another  point  of  deep  and  encouraging 
interest.  This  putting  on  of  Christ, 
though  instantly  begun,  is  not  instantly 
complete.  It  will  be  accomplished 
more  or  less  according  to  the  amount 
of  Christian  life  stored  within.  All 
believers,  surveying  their  outward 
lives,  discover  defects  and  blemishes 
and  sometimes  immoralities  and  overt 
sins.  These  may  deeply  bewail;  and 
yet  not  so  much  these  defects  and  sins 
do  they  bewail  as  that  painful  lack  of 
life  within,  that  bitter  fountain  of  bit- 
ter waters,  of  which  they  stand  as  the 
mournful  tokens.  They  say:  "Had 
we  enough  of  the  life  of  religion  in  the 
soul,  these  blemishes  in  the  outward 
conduct  would  not  appear.  "  And  they 
speak  according  to  truth.  It  is  the 
Christian  life  within  that  gives  the 
Christian  form ;  and  the  form  is  more 
or  less  perfect  to  accord  with  the  life  as 
robust  or  feeble.  Imperfect  life  **  will 
out"  in  imperfect  form.  As  lily-pads 
rise  or  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  moun- 
tain lake— according  as  the  water  is  more 


or  less  up  or  down — so  the  form  of  life 
in  the  believer  is  one  thing  or  another, 
this  or  that,  marked  or  obscure,  to  ac- 
cord exactly  with  the  life  that  creates 
and  bears  it  up. 

Our  survey  requires  us  here  to  take 
a  step  in  advance.  The  Christian  life, 
be  it  more  or  less,  not  only  adapts  its 
form  to  itself  with  imperial  precision, 
but  does  it  with  the  spontaneity  of 
natural  growth.  The  product  is  the 
creature  of  force,  but  the  force  is  en- 
dogenous, the  potency  of  life.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  the  cathedral  elm 
finds  it  a  hard  task  to  present  itself  in 
its  majestic  form.  It  is  not  required 
to  resist  a  tendency  to  put  on  the  form 
of  the  mountain  pine.  Nor  is  the  eagle 
required  to  struggle  against  putting  on 
the  form  of  the  nightingale.  Not  so ; 
for  it  is  the  law  of  each  species  of  life, 
vegetable  or  animal,  that  it  presents  it- 
self spontaneously  in  its  own  form,  and 
inevitably  and  without  ambiguity. 
Nature  never  lies.  The  verisimilitude 
here  is  instructive  and  admonitory. 
"The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life"  hi  the 
believer  not  only  requires  the  Christian 
form,  but  requires  that  it  be  put  on 
naturally,  easily ;  with  the  freedom  of 
the  bird  of  Paradise  in  putting  on  his 
plumage,  or  the  lily  of  the  valley  its 
gorgeous  array.  You  never  hear  an 
acorn  sobbing  and  wailing  in  the 
ground,  because  required  in  the  course 
of  years  to  lift  up  into  the  heavens  a 
huge  oak  trunk ;  nor  do  you  ever  hear 
from  the  mountain  fastness  the  cry  of 
the  young  whelp  because  he  must  ap- 
pear in  due  time  dappled  with  the  leop- 
ard's spots.  And,  I  add,  you  never 
hear  a  Christian  man  grieving  l)ecause 
he  is  conunitted  to  the  task  of  appear- 
ing before  the  world  in  the  attire  of 
Christian  virtue.  According  to  the 
measure  of  the  life  within  him,  he  will 
put  on  the  Christian  investiture  with- 
out force  from  without,  and  easily; 
and  with  the  inevitability  of  a  divine 
decree.  Let  me  be  imderstood:  I  do 
not  say  that  the  believer  never  groans. 
Groan  he  often  does,  and  in  view,  too, 
of  defects  in  his  outward  life.    But  his 
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grief,  be  it  known,  ifi  not  so  much  over 
the  defects  as  over  the  state  of  heart 
that  causes  the  defects ;  just  as  the  ap- 
prehension in  the  sick  chamber  springs 
not  from  the  bad  pulse,  but  from  the 
disease  that  produces  it.  The  best 
Christians  you  have  known  bewail 
the  lack  of  life  within  them ;  but,  hav- 
ing a  given  amount  of  that  life,  they 
never  find  it  hard  or  painful  to  give  it 
an  appropriate  measure  of  expression. 
As  certain  as  an  apple-tree,  if  it  bears 
at  all,  will  bear  apples,  so  certain  it  is 
that  if  a  person  is  a  Christian  his  life 
will  disclose  the  signs;  albeit  it  may 
require  sometimes  a  practiced  eye  to 
find  them.  According  to  the  degree  of 
Christ-life  there  is  in  a  man,  it  will  be 
easy  for  him  to  escape  the  reproach  of 
living  a  bad  life.  Hence  it  comes  to 
pass  that  we  are  required  to  question 
the  genuineness  of  that  man's  piety 
who  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  his  morals 
right,  who  finds  it  a  task  so  to  adjust 
his  outward  life  as  to  avoid  public  cen- 
sure. If  a  person  finds  that  his  Chris- 
tian life  is  a  **  toiling  in  rowing,  ^  let 
him  inquire  if  he  is  not  trying  to  row 
up  stream  in  "  the  course  of  this  world.  " 
If  his  boat  is  in  **  the  river  of  the  water 
of  life,  ^  he  can  row  up  stream  easily, 
for  that  is  the  way  tha;^  river  runs. 
We  tremble  for  that  believer  who  is 
forever  asking,  Is  it  right  for  me  to  do 
this  or  that,  go  here  or  there,  attend 
the  opera  or  not  attend,  dance  or  not 
dance,  play  cards  or  not  play  cards, 
drink  wine  or  not,  make  the  Sabbath  a 
day  of  recreation  or  not,  indulge  in  this 
or  that  or  the  other  enjoyment  as  times 
and  moods  may  incite?  Why?  Be- 
cause such  questions  imply  a  sad  want 
of  self- instruction  in  religion;  they 
suppose  that  answers  to  such  questions 
are  to  come  from  without;  when,  in 
fact,  answers  to  all  such  questions  are 
to  come,  if  they  come  to  any  purpose, 
from  within  the  storehouse  of  the  be- 
liever's own  heart.  The  inquiry  of  our 
Lord  to  his  disciples  is  pertinent  here : 
"Yea,  and  why  even  of  yourselves 
judge  ye  not  what  is  right?"  The 
treasures  of  knowledge  within  the  be- 


liever's own  mind  must  instruct  him 
on  all  questions  of  morality  and  deport- 
ment if  his  outward  life  is  to  be  a  genu- 
ine Christian  product,  and  not  a  hypo- 
critical phylactery.  There  is  no 
vigorous  and  fruitful  living  for  Christ 
which  does  not  carry  in  it  that  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  which'  leads  the  believer 
on  all  questions  of  doubt  to  give  to 
Christ  the  benefit  of  that  doubt.  How 
painful  that  certain  professing  Chris- 
tians should  seem  to  think  that  Uiey  are 
to  get  their  morals  from  a  storehouse 
of  Christian  customs  as  soldiers  get 
their  regimentals  from  an  arsenal.  Bat 
so  it  seems ;  their  morals  are  vestments 
which  they  don  and  wear  as  they  do 
their  garments.  Hence  it  comes  to 
pass  that  you  will  find,  if  you  care- 
fully inspect  their  thoughts  in  religion, 
that  they  have  reduced  their  Christian 
life  to  the  vexed  question  of  forms  of 
morality ;  and,  with  their  religion  thus 
reduced,  they  are,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
crueUy  censorious  of  others  who  do  not 
adjust  their  outward  lives  to  their  pat- 
terns. Religion  is  a  question  of  cos- 
tume. So  it  was  with  the  Jews  in  our 
Lord's  day — all  form  and  no  religion ; 
and  hence  they  were  the  most  exacting, 
censorious  and  intolerant  religionists 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  cure  for  this  is  obvious.  Let  the 
Christian  life  produce  the  form.  Let 
there  be  so  much  of  this  life  in  him 
that  the  believer  can  fall  back  upon  it 
as  upon  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  relig- 
ious counsel  and  direction.  It  is  itsdf 
that  vrisdom  that  is  from  above,  and 
which  is  profitable  to  direct.  Thus  the 
formal  ornamentations  of  his  outward 
and  visible  life  will  be  true  and  genuine, 
because  self-produced,  like  the  bark 
that  invests  the  tree,  or  the  array  of 
glory  that  adorns  the  lily  of  the  v^ey. 
Believers  can  no  more  exchange  morals 
than  they  can  swap  skins.  Hence  it 
follows  that  any  believer  who  gets  his 
form  of  life  legitimately  from  within,  as 
a  tree  gets  its  bark,  will  never  show 
himself  a  censorious  stickler  for  forms 
of  morality  in  his  fellow  Christians. 
He  will  value  forms,  but  never  dissever 
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them  from  their  true  base  or  exalt  them 
to  an  midue  importance.  He  will  even 
commend  them,  but  never  exhibit  an 
irritable  intolerance  of  spirit  because, 
in  many  particulars,  the  forms  of  mo- 
rality adopted  by  Others  do  not  take 
the  identical  shape  of  his  own.  His 
charity  here  would  think  no  evil  even 
if  it  had  to  suffer  long. 

One  more  step  in  advance.  I  have 
said  that  the  Christian  life  puts  on  its 
form  easily,  as  a  tree  puts  on  its  bark 
or  a  bird  its  plumage.  It  must  be 
added  that  the  Christian  life  %xiean%  the 
form  which  it  has  produced  with  equal 
ease.  It  never  groans  at  being  burdened 
with  a  kind  of  outward  or  professional 
life  which  is  cumbersome  or  vexatious ; 
never  hangs  its  head  in  shame  because 
of  its  distinguishing  peculiarities.  The 
believer  may  speak  of  his  cross,  but  it 
is  not  found  in  sustaining  any  burden 
of  morality  or  in  doing  any  outward 
duty  as  such.  It  is  found  rather,  and 
taken  up,  and  carried  along,  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  that  life  within,  which  re- 
quires every  moment  a  crucifixion  of 
self,  and  which  exists  before  any  form 
of  morality  has  been  thought  of  or 
sought  for.  I  repeat:  the  Christian 
life  never  finds  the  form  which  it  has 
legitimately  and  duly  assumed  onerous 
or  galling.  The  beUever  is  never  cur- 
tailed in  his  rights,  or  enslaved  by  the 
moral  order  of  his  life. 

It  needs  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  it  is  altogether  otherwise  with  him 
who,  having  none  of  the  Christian  life, 
has  yet  advanced  to  put  on  its  form. 
This,  we  suppose,  is  frequently  done 
by  persons  entering  the  church  who 
have  mistaken  the  antecedents  of  re- 
generation for  regeneration  itself.  Such 
persons  command,  not  our  censure,  but 
our  sympathy.  Hard  to  put  on,  they 
often  find  the  forms  of  Christian  mo- 
rality harder  to  wear.  They  groan, 
being  burdened.  Committed  to  the 
task  of  wearing  the  forms  of  religion 
before  the  world,  they  find  themselves 
without  any  of  the  benefits  and  com- 
forts of  religion  to  do  it  with.  This  is 
true,  not  only  of  those  who  have  no  re- 


ligion, but  of  those  who  having  some 
have  taken  upon  themselves  more  form 
than  their  religion  can  Justify  or  sup- 
port. Such  persons,  overburdened  by 
their  religious  profession,  feel  it  to  be 
a  painful  load  to  carry.  In  their  ne- 
glect to  eat  abundantly  of  the  bread  of 
life,  it  looks  as  though,  in  his  judicial 
displeasure,  "Qod  had  sent  leanness 
into  thehp  souls.  "  Whether  real  Chris- 
tians, thus  half- famished,  or  dissem- 
blers, their  painful  condition  reminds 
us  of  unruly  or  breachy  animals  in  the 
field  of  the  husbandman,  clanking  their 
heavy  fetters  or  biirdened  with  galling 
pokes.  You  have  seen  such  animals 
standing  by  the  fence,  with  heads 
over,  and  necks  elongated,  seeking  for- 
bidden supplies.  This  is  not  an  un- 
worthy illustration  of  the  discontent  of 
persons  who  have  entered  the  church 
indosure  in  mere  form,  or  who  are 
there  with  excess  of  form,  and  who, 
dissatisfied  or  unsatisfied  with  the  ta- 
ble it  spreads,  are  casting  their  eyes 
upon  the  unapproved  pleasures  of  the 
world  without,  and  craving  their  dain- 
ties. "There!"  exclahns  one,  **if  I 
had  not  come  out  in  religion  and  Joined 
the  church,  I  might,  imcensured,  go  to 
the  theatre,  play  cards  and  dance,  do 
this  or  that,  but,  as  it  is,  I  am  forbid- 
den ;  oh  I  how  I  want  to  I  What  happi- 
ness I  am  compelled  to  forego  I  How 
miserable  my  religion  makes  me!" 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  such  poked 
Christians  1  How  it  makes  one's  heart 
ache  to  think  of  them!  Were  there 
any  persuasiveness  in  our  speech,  how 
we  would  use  it  in  urging  them,  not  to 
cast  aside  their  present  profession,  but, 
retaining,  make  it  the  expression  of  a 
right  spirit  within  and  thus  put  a  warm 
palpitating  Christian  heart  beneath  the 
ribs  of  death!  Then  would  they  ex- 
change their  bondage  for  freedom,  a 
profession  which  they  endure  as  an  en- 
cumbrance for  one  that  bears  them  up 
as  on  eagle's  wings ;  then  would  they 
not  complain  of  a  religion  that  deprives 
them  of  enjoyment,  but  rejoice  with 
Joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  in 
one  that  imparts  nothing  else.    Having 
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the  form  of  godlinesB  vith  the  power 
thereof,  they  would  wear  their  Chris- 
tian profession,  not  as  **a  spirit  of 
heaviness,  but  as  a  garment  of  praise.  " 
To  obey  then  the  injunction  of  the 
text,  and  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
we  must  first,  by  faith,  have  him 
formed  within  us,  a  life  in  our  life. 
Being  in  us,  we  put  him  on  as  trees 
and  plants  put  on  their  inyestiture  by 
putting  out  the  treasures  of  beauty  and 
fragrance  stored  within.  Our  Chris- 
tian robe  upon  us  is  the  product, 
ttirough  grace,  of  the  loom  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  within  us.  **  I  counsel  thee  to 
buy  of  Me  white  garments  that  thou 
mayst  clothe  thyself,  and  that  the 
shame  of  thy  nakedness  be  not  made 
manifest.  ^ 


TEE    I1E8SON8    or    OUB    LOSS'S 
A80BH8X0N. 

By  H.  Eebn,  D.D.,  Dekan  in  Sulz 
[Lutheban]. 

Afterwa/rd  He  wppea/red  unto  the  elecen  as 
they  sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided  them 
with  their  wnbdief  and  ha/rdneea  of 
hearty  because  they  believed  not  Ihem 
which  had  seen  Him  after  He  was  risen, 
etc.— Mark  xvl.  14-30. 

Bbloved  in  the  Lord !  It  is  the  coro- 
nation festival  of  our  King  and  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  glorious  Son  of  Gk)d, 
that  we  with  Joyful  heart  celebrate  this 
day.  For  with  the  ascent  of  the  Sa- 
viour into  heaven,  from  which  this  an- 
niversary day  receives  its  name.  He  has 
entered  upon  the  real  and  undisputed 
possession  of  His  royal  reign,  in  which 
from  this  time  on  He  rules  over  all 
things  tliat  are  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
He  was  saluted  as  a  triumphant  victor 
over  the  broken  power  of  death  and 
darkness  by  the  heavenly  hosts,  filling 
all  the  heavens  with  joyous  hallelujahs ; 
the  entire  kingdom  of  everlasting  life 
celebrates  this  glorious  festival  of  joy, 
because  the  Son,  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  the  Eternal  Father,  who  had  left 
heaven  and  come  upon  the  earth  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  lost  mankind,  now, 


after  the  omtest  is  over  and  the  ▼icfcOTj 
achieved,  returns  as  tiie  exalted  w<H*id- 
Redeemer  and  again  resiunes  His  place 
in  the  middle  of  Uie  eternal  Holy  of 
Holies  in  heaven.     How  can  it  be  other- 
wise than  that  this  day  shall  a]80  be  cel- 
ebrated with  gladness  and  thanks^ving 
by  Christians  here  on  earth?    Is  it  not 
deserving  of  the  greatest  joy  to  know 
that  from  this  time  on  our  Saviour  is  in 
heaven  as  the  Lord  over  all,  that  we 
have  in  the  seat  of  almighty   power 
above  a  Ruler  who  had  at  (»ie  time  been 
a  man  as  we  are  and  who  is  not  ashamed 
to  own  us,  poor  mortal  beings,  as  His 
brethren ;  who  does  not  dwell  in  unap- 
proachable majesty  above  us  and  our 
needs,  but  is  like  unto  us  and  regards 
us  as  like  unto  Him.     Indeed,  this  is  a 
day  of  joy ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
day  for  earnest  reflection,  and  that  for 
the  very  reason  that  our  divine  Lord 
and  King  looks  upon  us  as  like  unto 
Him  and  wishes  to  draw  us  to  Him.    As 
great  as  is  the  joy  of  this  trutli,   so 
great  is  also  the  responsibility  attached 
to  it.  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
has  on  this  day  been  exalted  to  the 
throne  of  heaven's  sacred  shrine.    This 
is  the  lesson  found  in  the  gospel  words 
for  to-day.  "Follow  Mel"  He  cries  out 
unto  us,  He  who  has  preceded  us  to  the 
world  above ;  **  follow  Me  from  the  dark- 
ness and  dust  of  the  earth  up  to  holier, 
higher  aims  and  goals.  ^    Especially  do 
we  find  in  these  words  the  exhortation 
which  the  Lord  at  the  close  addresses 
to  His  disciples,  not  to  live  in  quiet 
ease  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  earth's 
goods,  but  for  earnest  work,  for  steady 
faithfulness  and  fidelity,  in  faith,   in 
service,  in  contest  and  progress  on  the 
road  to  heaven;  and  as  a  reward  for 
this  fidelity  is  held  out  the  joy  which  is 
promised  to  us  in  His  ascension.     The 
lessons  of  admonition  found  in  this  as- 
cension for  us  are  these : 

I.  Deep  Humility ; 

II.  Diligent  Service ; 

III.  Joyful  Hope. 

I.  Beloved,  the  Lord  loved  His  dis- 
ciples from  the  beginning  to  the  end ; 
He,  however,  praised  them  but  rarely. 
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but  often  upbraided  and  rebuked  them. 
Why  was  this?  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
this  was  because  they  were  weak,  sin- 
ful human  creatures,  men  who  not 
through  their  own  powers  but  only 
through  the  grace  of  Gkxl's  spirit  could 
learn  to  think,  speak  and  do  that  which 
is  good.  Therefore  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  read  in  to-day's  gospel  lesson 
that  even  at  the  end,  just  as  He  was 
about  to  depart  and  ascend  to  the  throne 
of  His  majesty,  He  upbraided  them  on 
account  of  their  unbelief,  which  they 
had  displayed  over  against  the  an- 
noimcement  of  His  resurrection.  We 
cannot  be  surprised,  still  less  does  this 
mislead  us,  that  we  find  ourselves  ap- 
proving the  words  of  the  Lord,  as 
though  t^  had  the  right  to  find  fault 
with  what  the  Apostles  did  and  said. 
No ;  this  we  should  for  the  best  of  rea- 
sons leave  to  God  and  the  Saviour  alone, 
for  aU  the  faults  which  we  find  in  them 
are  also  our  faults,  and  are  only  for  this 
reason  so  clearly  portrayed  in  the  Scrip- 
tiu^s  in  order  that  we  thereby  may  all 
the  more  clearly  learn  to  see  our  own 
failings  and  in  the  light  of  such  knowl- 
edge bend  the  heart  and  soul  in  deep 
hiunility.  What  right  have  we  to  up- 
braid them  for  displaying  unbelief  over 
against  the  message  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, we  who  in  our  actions  and 
words  daily  display  a  similar  unbelief? 
For  to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  means  to  rejoice  in  the  risen  Lord, 
and  with  hearts  full  of  gratitude,  com- 
fort and  consolation  in  the  light  of  the 
great  victory  of  the  Conquerer  of  Death 
to  glory  in  our  faith  and  calling.  In- 
stead of  this  it  occurs  only  too  often 
that  this  whole  matter  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Lord  practically  is  regarded 
as  something  like  a  beautiful  old  story, 
which  once  a  year,  on  Easter  Day, 
forms  the  topic  of  edifying  discourse, 
but  otherwise  belongs  to  the  regions  of 
myth  and  story.  As  a  consequence  of 
this,  the  modem  world  has  to  a  great 
extent  lost  the  Christian  joyf  ulness  re- 
sulting from  the  Lord's  resurrection, 
as  also  the  blessed  assurances  that  this 
faith  brings.     As  a  further  result,  the 


cares  and  concerns  of  love  constantly 
press  down  upon  us  without  the  coun- 
teracting power  of  a  joyful  hope  and 
certainty  in  the  Lord.  The  spiritual 
loss  of  the  lack  of  full  faith  in  the  risen 
Lord  is  felt  in  all  the  walks  and  stations 
of  life.  The  joyful  message  that  Christ 
has  arisen,  that  Christ  has  conquered 
all  the  powers  of  darkness,  that  His 
resurrection  is  for  us  the  guarantee  that 
we  too  shall  rise  unto  everlasting  hap- 
piness, is  in  the  saddest  and  most  sor- 
rowful hour  of  our  lives  to  prove  to 
dispel  our  ills  and  sufferings.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  light  in  which  we  should* 
daily  look  upon  this  great  work  of  the 
Lord ;  and  since  we  do  not  in  our  heart 
of  hearts  think  of  the  resurrection  thus, 
we  not  only  lose  the  spiritual  joys  ari- 
sing from  this  conviction,  but  belong 
also  to  that  class  of  people  whom  the 
Lord  should  upbraid  for  their  unbelief 
every  day.  Therefore  when  we  this 
day  speak  of  the  great  truth  that  as  His 
adherents  we  should  follow  Him  on  His 
path  to  glory  above,  on  the  road  that 
leads  to  heaven,  we  should  on  this  day 
too  be  the  first  ones  keenly  to  feel  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  our  faith  and 
trust  in  His  resurrection  is  not  that 
power,  factor  and  force  in  our  lives 
which  it  was  intended  to  be.  In  view 
of  this  our  hearts  should  feel  deeply 
humiliated  that  we  are  such  unfaithful 
foUowers  of  Him  who  has  gone  before, 
conquering  and  to  conquer  for  our  sal- 
vation. He  who  is  ascending  a  high  lad- 
der should  never,  for  fear  of  falling, 
look  downward  but  constantly  upward. 
Only  thus,  too,  can  we  attain  our  heav- 
enly goal,  when  we  do  not  keep  the 
high  ideals  and  aims  of  Christian  life 
before  us.  But  in  order  to  learn  to 
trust  the  grace  that  draws  us  upward, 
we  must  first  have  learned  to  know  the 
depths  out  of  which  we  are  ascending. 
To  appreciate  fully  the  glorious  bless- 
ings of  the  kingdom  of  God's  grace, 
we  must  first  have  walked  through  the 
valley  of  humiliation  and  come  to  the 
conviction  of  our  sure  need  of  God's 
boundless  mercy. 
II.  And  through  His  grace  the  heart 
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that  by  humble  self-knowledge  has  been 
propeiiy  prepared  to  receive  the  seed 
of  the  Spirit  is  filled  with  a  holy^oonfi- 
denoe  and  with  an  eager  desire  to  seize 
the  gradous  helping  hand  of  the  Lend. 
Then,  however,  it  is  also  necessary  that 
we  serve  with  the  measure  of  grace  that 
has  been  given  us.  No  matter  how 
weak  the  disciples  were  at  this  time, 
and  however  much  the  Lord  was  com- 
pelled to  upbraid  them,  He  did  pot  on 
that  account  say  that  He  could  not  use 
them  in  the  service  and  work  of  His 
kingdom.  But  rather  He  commands 
'  them  to  go  out  and  spread  the  glorious 
gospel  news  of  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
reconciliation  with  (}od,  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Satan's  kingdom.  And  the  dis- 
ciples did  what  had  been  commanded 
them.  They  did  not  regard  their  own 
weakness,  but  began  to  preach  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  and  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and,  behold,  they  succeeded  better  and 
better  every  day.  They  did  not  them- 
selves know  how  this  all  happened,  but 
the  better  they  succeeded  the  more  con- 
firmed they  became  in  their  faith,  the 
more  joyful  in  the  performance  of  their 
high  and  holy  calling,  for  nothing  tends 
80  much  to  the  increase  of  faith  as  to 
see  the  kingdom  of  our  Saviour  spread- 
ing and  beooming  a  power  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  For  this  reason  it  is  a 
blessed  privilege  to  labor  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord  as  a  gospel  messenger 
and  worker,  and  to  contribute  one's 
strength  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  walls 
of  Zion.  By  these  means  the  little 
flame  of  faith  in  the  heart  becomes  a 
consuming  fire.  This  we  must  learn  to 
know,  we  who  have  the  work  of  the 
Apostles  to-day,  and  are  their  weak  fol- 
lowers and  imitators,  to  the  purpose 
that  the  kingdom  of  €k)d  may  come. 
In  preaching  the  gospel  the  ministers 
themselves  may  be  the  greatest  gainers ; 
the  privilege  of  laboring  thus  increases 
our  faith  and  confidence  in  Him  whose 
ambassadors  we  are.  And  to  a  still 
greater  degree  this  is  the  case  with 
those  who  labor  without  among  the 
heathen  nations  and  are  in  Gentile  lands, 
the  fishers  of  men,  drawing  into  the  net 


of  the  gospel  of   Christ   the  souls  of 
the  many.    They,  seeing  the  progress 
of  their  works,  rejoice  in  a  strengtJiaied 
trust  and  faith,  the  more  they  IaImh; 
the  more  they  toiL    The  sanoe  is  true 
of  all  Christians  whose  hearts  and  hands 
are  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.     It  is  the 
high  mission  of  a  new  redeemed  aool 
to  labor  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord,  to  win  souls  for  the 
Saviour,  notwithstanding  all  weakness 
of  faith,  and  doing  such  labor  our  own 
souls  are  to  gain  and  be  strengthened, 
and  we  are  to  advance  on  the  way  to 
heavenly  glory.     For  none  is  too  weak 
or  too  small  to  help  the  one  common 
woi^  of  the  Church  of  Gkxl  on  earth. 
Children  can  often  win  their  parents  for 
the  Lord  by  their  childlike,  pious  life ; 
the  poor  widow,  who  may  be  in  need 
of  bread,  may,  by  her  example  of  trust 
and  faith,  be  an  object  lesson  for  many 
that  are  without,  and  teach  them  to 
learn  to  love  the  Lord  and  His  word. 
A  poor  peasant,  by  the  firmness  of  his 
faith,  may  become  the  source  of  strengyi 
for  the  doubting  faith  of  the  learned. 
In  every  station  and  walk  and  ccmdition 
of  life,  we  can,  by  our  conversation, 
word  and  deed,  declare  to  others  the 
glories  and  blessings  of  a  heart  centered 
in  a  risen  and  ascended  Lord. 

in.  But  with  all  this  we  should  never 
lose  courage  or  be  filled  with  forebo- 
dings of  failure.  If  we  enter  upon  the 
work  of  the  Lord  in  such  a  spirit,  noth- 
ing substantial  and  successful  is  accom- 
plished. If  in  Clirist's  name  we  under- 
take Christ's  work,  there  will  be  no 
time  for  lamentations  or  complaints. 
There  are  no  reasons  for  such  a  thing. 
The  spirit  of  (}od  has  been  promised 
from  above  to  be  strong  in  those  who 
are  weak.  Your  Saviour  is  your 
strength;  He  abides  with  you  to  the 
end  of  days.  In  a  few  plain  words, 
the  Evangelist  says,  "  He  was  received 
up  into  heaven  and  sat  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  God. "  Blessed  are  we 
that  we  know  this,  blessed  are  we  that 
we  have  such  a  kind  Lord.  He  is  seated 
on  the  throne  of  power  and  rules  all 
things  wisely  and  welL    He  guides  and 
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directs  all  things  from  His  exalted  seat 
of  power,  with  His  all- overlooking  eye 
of  majesty,  with  the  all-conquering 
glance  of  His  eye,  with  His  all-embra- 
cing love.  He  directs  the  destinies  of 
nations  and  individuals,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  all  evil  powers 
and  forces.  All,  great  and  small,  are  in 
the  hollow  of  His  hands;  and  especi- 
ally are  the  members  of  His  kingdom 
of  grace  the  objects  of  His  never-ceas- 
ing and  loving  solicitude  and  care. 
Our  faith  in  our  Heavenly  King  as  such 
a  ruler  must  cast  the  brightest  of  sun- 
shine on  our  lives  and  labors.  It  must 
draw  us  to  Him.  It  must  fill  our  hearts 
with  cheer  and  joy,  gladly  and  will- 
ingly to  serve  Him  and  work  in  His 
cause.  The  heart  that  is  sealed  by  His 
Spirit  in  His  kingdom  has  the  blessed 
hope  in  the  Lord  who  has  ascended  on 
the  throne  of  majesty  to  rule  and  reign 
forever.  Let  us  therefore  on  this  day, 
while  humbly  remembering  our  lack  of 
faith  in  Him  and  His  gospel,  yet  glorify 
our  King  in  His  majesty,  and  with 
hearts  full  of  confidence  and  implicit 
trust,  pray  and  petition  to  Him  con- 
stantly to  send  us  from  His  throne  of 
grace  the  Spirit  that  makes  us  fit  for 
heaven  and  that  will  eventually  make 
us  partakers  of  the  glories  of  Uie  eter- 
nal heaven  beyond  the  grave.     Amen  I 


TEE    OHBISTIAN     WABBIOB'8 
BBEASTFLATE. 

By   C.     W.    TowNSBND    [Baptist], 
Shbbbbookb,  Qubsbc,  Canada. 

The  breastpkUe  of  righteotcsnesa.—Eph. 
vi.  14. 

The  breastplate  was  a  most  essential 
piece  of  armor.  It  was  probably  one 
of  the  first  defenses  suggested  to  man. 
He  would  soon  discover  the  need  of 
some  protection  for  the  vital  parts.  As 
its  name  indicates,  its  earliest  form  may 
have  simply  been  a  plate  covering  the 
breast,  but  it  afterward  developed  into 
a  coat  of  mail  reaching  from  the  neck 
almost  to  the  knees. 

Many  forms  of  the  cuirass  were  worn 


by  the  ancients — made  of  various  mate- 
rials and  in  various  ways.  Sometimes 
it  would  be  made  with  one  great  central 
plate,  and  sometimes  consist  of  many 
small  plates,  like  scales,  fastened  to- 
gether. It  might  be  interesting,  but  it 
would  certainly  not  be  spiritually  prof- 
itable, to  enter  into  any  details  concern- 
ing this  piece  of  armor  as  it  relates  to 
carnal  warfare.  The  breastplate  of  our 
text  far  moie  concerns  us.  That,  in- 
deed, is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
May  the  Divine  Spirit  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand it.      Let  us  consider 

I.  The  nature  of  this  bbeast- 
PLATB.  **A  breastplate  of  righteous- 
ness.^ 

There  is  nothing  so  terrific  and  irre- 
sistible to  our  foes  as  true  righteous- 
ness. Where  that  is  they  can  do  little 
execution.  Before  its  might  and  ma- 
jesty they  fall  back  defeated  and  dis- 
mayed. Therefore  such  a  breastplate 
as  that  in  our  text  is  invaluable  to  the 
soldier  of  Christ. 

But  the  great  question  arises :  What 
and  whose  righteousness  is  this?  All 
depends  on  that.  It  certainly  is  not 
our  own  self-righteousness.  That 
would  be  no  defense  against  the  hosts 
of  heU.  Filthy  rags  would  make  a 
poor  breastplate.  Our  own  fancied 
goodness  would  be  of  less  service  than 
the  pasteboard  armor  worn  by  mimic 
warriors  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre. 

Paul  found  his  own  legal  righteous- 
ness (blameless  though  according  to 
human  standards  it  was)  to  be  utterly 
worthless  when  he  had  to  fight  the 
good  fight  of  faith.  He  says,  "But 
what  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I 
counted  loss  for  Christ.  Yea,  doubt- 
less, and  I  coimt  all  things  but  loss  for 
the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus  my  Lord:  for  whom  I 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and 
do  count  them  but  dimg,  that  I  may 
win  Christ,  and  be  f  oimd  in  Him,  not 
having  mine  own  righteousness,  which 
is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through 
the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  God  by  faith.  " 

The  experience  of  many  of  us  is  just 
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that  of  the  great  Apostle.  Our  own 
righteousness  will  neither  commend  us 
to  €k)d  nor  defend  us  from  the  devil. 
We  Deed  something  beyond  what  self 
can  accomplish. 

What,  then,  is  the  righteousness  of 
which  this  breastplate  is  made?  Some 
commentators  would  explain  it  as  sig- 
nifying rectitude  of  conduct,  upright- 
ness of  character,  etc.  I  cannot  agree 
with  them. 

I  feel  that  the  most  correct  outward 
deportment  would  be  a  very  insufficient 
defense  against  the  principalities  and 
powers  with  which  we  have  to  contend. 

I  go  further  and  say,  I  do  not  think 
it  means  even  the  righteousness  in- 
wrought by  the  Holy  Ghost.  My 
opinion  is  that  it  is  not  sanctification  so 
much  as  Justification  which  is  intended. 
I  know  that  the  two  ever  go  together. 
Where  a  soul  is  justified,  the  principle 
of  active  holiness  is  implanted.  And 
that  inward  righteousness  is  not  our 
own.  We  have  hmnbly  and  gratefully 
to  sing— 

*•  Every  virtue  we  possess. 
And  every  victory  won. 
And  every  thought  of  holiness, 
Are  His,  and  His  alone.** 

Though  the  imputed  righteousness 
and  the  inwrought  righteousness  inva- 
riably go  together  and  both  are  of  God, 
yet  I  believe  it  is  the  former  of  which 
this  breastplate  is  composed.  The  lat- 
ter is  not  yet  finished.  It  is  produced 
gradually  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  Spirit.  It  is  at  present  incomplete ; 
how  can  it  then  be  a  cover  and  defense 
to  us?  No!  as  I  examine  this  breast- 
plate I  espy  an  inscription  upon  it 
which  at  once  reveals  its  Maker,  dis- 
covers its  nature,  and  insures  its  worth. 
There  I  read,  as  if  written  in  letters  of 
fire,  the  words : 

"Jehovah  Tstokenu,  " 
**  The  Lord  our  righteousness.  " 

As  I  ponder  this  precious  motto, 
what  comfort,  joy,  and  triumph  does 
it  yield  me  I  I  am  weak,  sinful,  and 
my  best  deeds  are  stained  with  evil ; 
but  if  I  am  clad  in  the  righteousness  of 
Jesus  then  am  I  strong  and  invincible. 


**Thus  armed,  I  venture  to  the  flght; 
Hius  armed,  I  put  my  foes  to  fli^^lit.*' 

There  are  many  things  oonoeming 
this  breastplate  which  it  will  be  for  our 
profit  and  pleasure  as  believers  to  medi- 
tate upon.  It  is  a  breastplaU  made  ty 
JemtM.  He  both  furnished  the  material 
and  wrought  it  into  strength  and 
beauty.  He  was  its  creator  and  arti- 
ficer. He  spent  His  whole  earthly  life 
in  its  production.  From  the  manger  to 
the  cross— every  thought  of  that  sinless 
mind,  every  word  from  those  guileless 
lips,  every  deed  of  those  holy  hands, — 
all  contributed  to  its  construction. 

Not  only  on  the  tree  did  He  aay  in 
reference  to  His  sacrificial  work,  **  It  is 
finished,  ^  but  ere  His  blood  was  shed 
He  said  in  reference  to  His  life  of  sub- 
stitutionary conformity  to  thela^w,  "I 
have  finished  the  work  which  Thou 
gavest  Me  to  do. "  Not  only  did  He 
make  an  end  of  sins.  He  also  brought 
in  an  everlasting  righteousness. 

A  breastplate  tDcm  by  Jem%.  We  are 
told  by  Isaiah  that  **  He  put  on  right- 
eousness as  a  breastplate. "  That  was 
not  the  essential  righteousness  He  pos- 
sessed as  €k)d;  but  that  which  He 
wore  as  man.  He  put  on  the  right- 
eousness of  submission  to  the  law.  His 
character  was  blameless.  As  the  great 
Captain  of  our  salvation,  He  not  only 
furnished  us  with  a  breastplate,  but 
showed  us  in  His  own  person  how  it 
was  to  be  used.  When  He  came  to 
John  for  baptism,  and  His  forerunner 
hesitated  to  subject  Him  to  that  rite,  He 
removed  all  objection  by  the  great 
statement,  "Thus  it  becometh  us  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness. " 

In  all  His  conflicts  with  the  devil  He 
wore  this  breastplate,  and,  as  with  it 
he  employed  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
He  was  ever  victorious.  Let  us  esteem 
it  an  honor  indeed  to  be  armed  as  was 
our  glorious  Leader. 

It  is,  likewise,  a  breastplate  approved 
and  bestowed  by  Ood.  Hence  it  is  called 
"  the  righteousness  of  God. "  It  is  such 
as  He  accepts  and  regards  with  pleas- 
ure. And  He  imputes  it  to  every  be- 
lieving soul.     He  views  us  in  His  Son. 
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"For  He  hath  made  Hhn  to  be  sin  for 
ufl,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might 
be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
Him. "  This  is  the  way  (Jod  arms  and 
clothes  us.  "  By  the  obedience  of  one 
shall  many  be  made  righteous. "  "Of 
him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  (Jod 
is  made  imto  us  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness, and  sanctification,  and  redemp- 
tion ;  that,  according  as  it  is  written, 
he  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the 
Lord. "  Thus  is  the  Christian  soldier 
complete  in  Christ  alone,  and  all  his 
boasting  is  in  God.     ^ 

It  U  a  breastplate  appropriated  by 
faith.  It  is  termed  the  righteousness 
of  faith,  for  by  faith  we  avail  ourselves 
of  it.  "Being  justified  by  faith." 
Faith  is  the  hand  with  which  we  re- 
ceive this  breastplate .  and  by  which  we 
buckle  it  on.  "  To  him  that  worketh 
not,  but  believe th  on  him  that  justifieth 
the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for 
righteousness."  It  is' therefore  the  be- 
liever alone  who  can  take  and  put  on 
this  breastplate.  In  another  place  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  "  the  breastplate  of 
faith  and  love,  "  and  surely  that  is  but 
another  name  for  that  which  we  are 
now  considering.  It  is  by  faith  this 
breastplate  becomes  ours,  and  it  is  with 
love  to  its  author  that  we  wear  it. 

Having  thus  seen  whence  and  how 
this  breastplate  is  procured,  let  us  now 
notice  some  of  its  characteristics. 

It  is  beautiful.  The  ancient  warrior 
undoubtedly  had  an  advantage  over  the 
modem  soldier  in  point  of  appearance. 
The  cloth  uniform  is  tame  when  con- 
trasted with  the  steel  armor  worn  of 
old.  A  legion  of  Roman  soldiers  must 
have  presented  an  imposing  aspect. 
Their  breastplates  would  glitter  like 
burnished  silver  as  the  sun  glanced 
upon  them.  And  those  who  are  clad 
in  the  armor  of  God  are  truly  glorious 
to  behold.  The  breastplate  of  Christ's 
righteousness  is  without  fleck  or  flaw. 
Beneath  heaven's  light  it  glows  with 
awful  splendor.  He  who  wears  this 
will  strike  terror  into  the  ranks  of  his 
enemies. 

Again,  it  is  complete.    There  is  noth- 


ing lacking  in  this  piece  of  armor. 
It  is  quite  finished.  Not  only  does 
it  protect  the  chest ;  it  covers  us  from 
head  to  foot.  It  is  in  itself  a  suit  of 
armor.  He  who  has  it  is  thoroughly 
furnished  for  war. 

And  while  this  breastplate  is  com- 
plete in  the  sense  of  entirety,  it  is  also 
perfect  in  etery  part.  It  will  bear  the 
closest  examination.  It  is  all  of  pure 
tested  metal.  Jesus  "did  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth. " 
Devils  called  him  "  the  Holy  One  of 
God.  "  Pilate  said,  "  I  find  no  fault  in 
this  man. " 

One  of  His  fellow  sufferers  rebuking 
the  other  said,  "  This  man  hath  done 
nothing  amiss. "  And  several  times 
Gkxi  cried  from  heaven,  "This  is  My 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased."  Thus  after  the  severest 
scrutiny  this  breastplate  was  pro- 
nounced by  infernal,  human  and  di- 
vine inspectors  to  be  without  blemish 
or  defect.  Of  no  other  righteousness 
can  this  be  said.  I  should  not  like  to 
have  the  righteousness  of  Moses,  Da- 
vid, or  Paul  for  a  breastplate ;  for  good 
and  noble  as  they  were,  their  characters 
were  sometimes  found  wanting.  But 
in  putting  on  the  Lord  Jesus  I  am  fully 
equipped  with  armor  of  proof.  It 
will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced, that  this  breastj^ate  is  impene- 
trable. 

King  Ahab  fell  mortally  wounded  by 
an  arrow  which  entered  between  the 
joints  of  his  harness.  No  such  misad- 
venture can  happen  the  soldier  of  Christ 
who  is  clad  in  this  breastplate ;  for  it  is 
all  of  one  piece.  There  is  no  place 
where  arrow  point  or  spear  head  can 
enter.  How  secure  is  the  heart  so 
shielded.  Of  the  believer  thus  armed 
it  may  be  said  as  it  was  of  Joseph: 
"  The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him, 
and  shot  at  him,  and  hated  him :  but 
bis  bow  abode  in  strength,  and  the  arms 
of  his  hands  were  made  strong  by  the 
hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob. " 
The  last  characteristic  to  be  noticed  of 
this  breastplate  is  that  it  is  eoerlaMing. 

It  will  never  wear  out,  and  can  never 
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be  destroyed.  It  will  serve  ub  till  fight- 
ing days  are  done.  We  may  say  of  it 
what  has  been  said  of  its  Maker,  **  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. " 
Changing  the  figure  we  may  with  truth 
adopt  the  poet's  words : — 

**Thi8  BpotleoB  robe  the  aame  appean 
When  ruined  nature  sinks  in  yean; 
No  age  can  change  its  glorious  hue; 
The  robe  of  Ohrist  is  erer  new. 

II.  The  PBOTBcnoN  afforded  by 
THIS  BBBASTPLATB.  Here  we  must  be 
brief,  not  from  lack  of  matter,  but  be- 
cause we  have  spent  so  much  time  upon 
the  first  part  of  our  subject.  And  we 
have  abeady  hinted  at  the  protection 
afforded  by  this  breastplate.  It  most 
effectually  guards  him  who  wears  it. 
Read  the  9l8t  Psalm  and  see  how  secure 
is  such  a  man.  **■  He  that  dwelleth  in 
the  secret  place  of  the  most  high  shall 
abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Al- 
mighty. "  What  is  that  secret  place? 
Is  it  not  Christ  himself?  Those  who 
are  in  Him,  clothed  with  His  righteous- 
ness, are  perfectly  safe.  ''They  shall 
not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night ; 
nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day. 
A  thousand  shall  fall  at  their  side, 
and  ten  thousand  at  their  right  hand ; 
but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  them. " 

May  we  understand  this  by  actual 
experience!  There  are  two  things  to 
be  observed  concerning  this  protection. 

1.  Christ's  righUousTiess  is  between  us 
and  the  enemy.  We  are  hidden  behind 
Jesus.  We  present  not  our  own  front 
to  the  foe.  Cleaving  to  us  and  tower- 
ing up  before  us  is  the  righteousness  of 
our  mighty  Champion.  We  stand 
alone  in  His  merits.  He  is  all  and  in 
all  to  us.  We  go  forth  in  His  name. 
**  Jehovah  Tsidkenu"  was  the  watch- 
word of  the  Reformers,  and  it  is  also 
our  battle  cry.  **  The  Lord  our  right- 
eousness ! "  we  shout,  and  at  the  sound 
all  hell  trembles  and  starts  back  af- 
frighted. With  this  breastplate  upon 
us  we  venture  into  the  hottest  battle 
and  remain  imharmed.  Clothed  in 
Christ's  strength  and  glory,  we  move 
scatheless  on  the  high  places  of  the 
field.     Ere  we  fall  our  enemy  must 


strike  through  this  blessed  coat  of  mail, 
and  that  is  an  impossible  feat. 

2.  Christ's  rightecntstiess  covers  and 
seeures  our  vital  parts.  The  breast- 
plate covers  the  h^ut.  Therefore  the 
seat  cf  life  is  protected.  We  can  never 
receive  a  mortal  wound.  Our  "  life  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  Qod. "  Satan  can 
never  destroy  a  child  of  God.  Each 
true  Christian  bears  a  charmed  life. 
Though  he  falls,  yet  shall  he  rise  again ; 
he  shall  not  fall  finally.  We  cannot 
understand  how  any  believer  can  accept 
the  teaching  which  represents  a  regen- 
erated soul  being  lost  at  the  last.  Of 
course,  those  who  reject  the  great  truth 
of  justification  by  faith  will  also  refuse 
to  receive  the  parallel  truth  of  the  final 
perseverance  of  the  saints.  The  two 
doctrines  are  indissolubly  united.  If 
we  have  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to 
protect  us  we  shall  never  perish,  not- 
withstanding all  the  assaults  of  the 
Devil  and  sin.  We  can  go  forth  with 
confidence  and  courage  —  throwing 
down  the  grand  challenge :  "  Who  shall 
lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's 
elect?  It  is  God  that  justifieth.  Who 
is  he  that  condemnetiii?  It  is  Christ 
that  died,  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen 
again. "  "  Who  was  delivered  for  our 
offenses,  and  was  raised  again  for  our 
justification. " 

Tht  center  of  our  ejections  is  also  pro- 
tected by  this  breastplate.  The  heart  is 
usually  regarded  as  the  source  and 
sphere  of  love.  Some  there  are  who 
think  that  the  doctrine  of  imputed 
righteousness  will  have  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  conduct  of  those  who 
hold  it.  We  are  sure  that  the  opposite 
is  the  fact.  There  is  nothing  so  hum- 
bles, melts  and  wins  the  soul  as  a  real- 
ization that  the  righteousness  of  Jesus 
is  imparted.  Then  is  it  constrained  to 
set  its  affection  on  things  above,  where 
Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
Our  adversaries  may  seek  to  injure  us 
in  our  affections,  but  they  shall  never 
do  us  serious  hurt.  Our  love  shall  be 
well  guarded  from  all  their  attacks. 
The  love  of  Jesus  in  bestowing  such  a 
fair  righteousness  upoo.  us  shall  cause 
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us  to  love  Him  with  an  undying  devo- 
tion. We  can  cry  with  exultation, 
"  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  Christ?  8haU  tribulation,  or  dis- 
tress, or  persecution,  or  famine,  or 
nakedness,  or  x)eril,  or  sword?  As  it 
is  written.  For  thy  sake  we  are  killed 
all  the  day  long ;  we  are  accounted  as 
sheep  for  the  slaughter.  Nay,  in  all 
these  things,  we  are  more  than  conquer- 
ors through  Him  that  loved  us. " 

This  breastplate  protects  the  organs  of 
respiration.  It  shields  the  lungs  and 
all  the  apparatus  of  breathing.  How 
are  we  to  understand  this  spirituaUy? 
Is  not  prayer  the  Christian's  vital 
breath?  Yes,  and  our  enemies  would 
like  to  make  such  breathing  difficult, 
if  not  hnpossible.  We  know  how  the 
evil  one  aims  his  darts  at  this  part  of 
our  spiritual  being.  He  comes  and 
suggests  that  it  is  useless  for  us  to 
pray ;  €k)d  wiU  not  deign  to  look  upon 
sudi  insignificant  and  unworthy  crea- 
tures ;  we  are  too  sinful  to  approach  the 
throne  of  grace.  How  do  we  answer 
him?  Do  we  not  say,  "True,  O  ene- 
my, we  are  verily  worthless,  weak,  and 
wicked;  but  we  come  in  the  name, 
merits,  and  righteousness  of  Qod's  Son, 
and  we  know  that  we  are  accepted  in 
the  Beloved. "  Thus  do  we  protect  our- 
selves in  this  vital  part. 

Time  would  fail  us  to  tell  how  ser- 
viceable this  breastplate  is.  We  would, 
however,  not  forget  one  thing,  and  it  is 
this,  that  it  is  never  safe  to  remove  this 
breastplate.  We  must  keep  it  on  sleep- 
mg  and  waking,  wearing  it  ceaselessly 
till  its  shape  and  purpose  change,  and 
the  strong  cuirass  is  transformed  into 
the  Apostle's  robe  of  eternal  victory. 

** JeboTah  TBldkenn  I  my  treasure  and  boast; 
JebOTah  TBldkenu  1  I  ne*er  can  be  lost; 
In  thee  I  shall  conquer  by  flood  and  by  field— 
My  cable,  my  anchor,  my  breastplate  and 
shield  1 

Bren  treading  the  valley,  the  shadow  of 

death. 
This  watchword    shall  rally  my  faltering 

braath; 
For  while  from  life*s  feyer  my  God  sets  me 

Tree, 
Jehorah  Tsidkenu  I  my  death-song  shall  be.** 


TEE  PENTBOOeTAL  8PIBIT. 
Sebmon  bt  E.  Bobgius,  D.D.,  Ck>N- 

SIBTOBY    Ck>UK8EIiLOB   OF    P06EN, 
[EVANGELIGAIi.] 

And  when  the  da/y  of  Pentecost  wasfuUy 
come,  they  were  aU  with  one  accord  in 
oneplaee,  etc — ^Acts  ii.  1-4. 

Fbom  generation  to  generation,  from 
century  to  century,  the  tradition  has 
been  handed  down  that  at  one  time  the 
earth  was  blessed  with  a  golden  age ; 
but  no  historian  has  ever  succeeded  in 
discovering  this  period  of  glorious  peace 
and  innocence.  In  this  story  we  have 
only  the  echo  of  the  longing,  and  the 
truth  that  the  present  never  attains  to 
the  height  of  that  ideal  of  life  which 
Qod  has  implanted  into  the  hearts  of 
man.  If  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
life  of  nations,  it  is  all  the  more  so  in 
the  sacred  sphere  of  the  Church ;  and 
on  no  occasion  is  the  contrast  between 
the  condition  of  affairs  as  they  actually 
are  and  the  condition  of  affairs  as  they 
should  be  brought  out  into  clearer 
relief  than  on  Pentecost.  For  on 
this  festival  we  look  back  to  a  blessed 
time  which  really  did  exist  in  the 
Church,  to  that  Tabor  hour  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  on 
earth  in  which  the  powers  of  heaven 
penetrated  and  penneated  htunan  weak- 
ness and  poverty,  so  that  this  congre- 
gation of  Jesus  Christ  appeared  visibly 
as  the  body  of  its  heavenly  head.  To- 
day so  much  division  and  contention, 
then  unity  and  harmony  of  spirit ;  to- 
day only  some  sparks  of  the  Heavenly 
Spirit  under  the  ashes  of  a  worldly  and 
worldlike  life,  then  the  fire  flame  of 
the  Spirit  which  consimied  all  that  was 
fleshly;  to-day  a  weak  wandering  in 
strange  lands,  clinging  to  earthly  hopes, 
then  a  blessed  enjoyment  of  the  heart 
in  the  home  and  haven  of  the  Church ; 
to-day  at  best  a  contest  and  struggle 
for  sanctiflcation  in  faith,  then  a  super- 
abundance of  the  treasures  of  divine 
gifts  and  powers  in  all  the  poverty  of 
earthly  life.  Only  read  the  first  ten 
chapters  of  Acts  t  Wherein  consists  the 
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real  glory  of  that  age?  Did  it  consist 
in  the  heavenly  signs  that  accompanied 
the  advent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Indeed, 
men  had  seen  greater  signs.  They  had 
seen  the  face  of  the  only  begotten  Bon 
of  God,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Did  it 
consist  of  tlie  miracles  which  the  Apos- 
tles performed  and  which  we  no  longer 
can  perform?  Indeed,  they  had  seen  the 
dead  rise  at  the  command  of  the  Lord. 
Did  it  consist  in  the  power  of  the  Apos- 
tles' eloquence  which  led  thousands  to 
the  Lord?  Indeed,  they  had  heard 
the  eternal  word  in  Christ,  powerful 
and  majestic.  But  one  thing  was  new 
and  great — namely,  God  had  not  only  set 
up  a  tabernacle  in  the  midst  of  men,  as 
had  been  done  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
wandering,  working  and  suffering  on 
earth ;  but  had  done  this  in  the  hearts 
of  poor  sinful  mankind  also,  so  that 
Christ  no  longer  stood  beside  the  disci- 
ples, did  not  only  rule  over  and  above 
them  in  heaven,  but  had  made  His 
dwelling  in  their  hearts  and  souls.  Here- 
tofore the  disciples  had  seeq  heaven  in 
Christ  before  them  and  above  them; 
now  they  feel  that  they  had  heaven 
within  them.  The  earth  had  continued 
to  be  a  desert,  but  in  this  desert  stood 
the  congregation  like  a  burning  bush, 
burning  with  a  never-consuming  holy 
fire.  The  great  significance  of  this  fes- 
tival was  found  in  the  words:  "And 
they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit. "    Hence  the  theme 

The  Pentecostal  Spibtt. 

I.  The  great  facts  commemorated  by 
this  festival.  U.  The  higher  spiritual 
state  of  the  soul  that  it  signifies. 

I.  The  words  of  our  text  first  bring 
out  the  great  facts  of  the  festival,  the 
real  essence  of  the  first  Pentecostal  day, 
which  facts  indicate  both  the  end  and 
purpose  of  all  divine  revelations,  as  also 
the  highest  in  the  divine  development 
in  the  experiences  of  the  disciples'  life. 

What  was  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth  up  to  the  glories 
of  the  first  Pentecostal  day  else  than  a 
constantly  increasing  illumination  of 
heavenly  light  and  a  constantly  increas- 


ing fervor  of  divine  love?  In  the  Gen- 
tile nations  there  was  dark  night;  in 
Israel  was  only  a  dim  moonlike  li^t, 
the  light  of  the  Lord,  which,  however, 
did  not  yet  reflect  the  glorious  radiance 
of  grace,  but  was  only  a  dawn  of  a  new 
day,  the  first  rays  of  which  were  seen  in 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  while 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose  only  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  finally  Uie  advent  of 
the  Sim  of  Righteousness,  with  its  light 
shining  into  all  houses  and  hearts,  as 
the  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost  In  the 
Gtentile  world  there  was  a  searching  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  in  Israel 
the  Almighty  and  Holy  God  was  wor- 
shiped; while  the  Prophets  foretold 
the  advent  of  a  merciful  Saviour,  the 
manifestation  of  Divine  Love  which 
seeks  that  which  is  lost  and  gives  itself 
up  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  in 
Christ  Jesus  as  a  seal  of  the  atonement 
in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
finally  an  illumination  of  the  sinfiil 
world  by  imparting  to  it  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  filling  it  with  peace 
and  power  of  self-denial.  Search  out 
the  plan  of  divine  revelation,  and  you 
will  see  how  more  and  more  God  comes 
nearer  to  the  life  of  man.  The  hidden 
€k>d  reveals  His  being  and  His  will, 
and  through  the  Schoolmaster  of  the 
Law  we  are  to  learn  to  worship  the 
Creator  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  The 
exalted,  majestic  God  descends  in  the 
fulness  of  Hhn  and  unites  with  our  flesh 
and  blood.  God '  s  Son  becomes  a  man, 
in  order  to  call  back  those  into  the  pres- 
ence of  €k)d  who  had  strayed  from 
Him,  to  encourage  the  weak  and  heavy 
laden  to  come  to  Him,  to  cleanse  the 
unclean,  to  free  the  sinner,  to  open  the 
house  of  His  Father,  and  finally  He 
seeks  to  unite  Himself  spiritually  with 
the  soul  of  man  thus  purged,  desires  to 
make  Himself  a  living  factor  and  force 
in  its  existence,  and  enable  it  to  taste 
of  His  exalted  state,  Joy  and  Love. 
Only  now  are  the  prophetic  words  ful- 
filled, in  which  the  Lord  promises  to 
pour  out  His  Spirit  upon  all  flesh. 

"We   must,   however,  put  ourselves 
into  the  places  of  the  apostles  in  order 
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to  appreciate  all  this.  For  three  years 
they  had  been  the  intimate  associates 
of  that  Lord  who  was  as  much  mightier 
than  all  the  great  men  of  the  earth  as 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  greater  tlian 
the  trees  of  the  yaUey,  and  whose  great 
glory  outshone  all  great  spirits  as  the 
sun  darkens  the  stars.  And  when  He 
comforts  them  with  the  promise  that 
after  this  departure  He  would  send 
them  the  Comforter  to  guide  them  into 
all  truth,  this  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
must  of  a  necessity  mean  more  for  them 
than  that  which  tliey  had  possessed  in 
the  sacred  presence  of  the  Son  of  God. 
True,  He  had  always  had  them  with 
Him,  and  they  had  experienced  how  far 
they  were  inwardly  removed  from  Him, 
although  externally  in  His  presence. 
They  had  sat  at  His  feet  and  had  looked 
into  His  divine  countenance,  but  it  had 
been  as  when  the  earth  every  day  sees 
the  heavens  without  ever  becoming  a 
heaven  itself  or  getting  nearer  to 
heaven.  They  had  seen  Him  led  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  the  conquer- 
ing Lion  from  Judah,  the  Holy  One,  on 
the  cross,  who  suffered  without  sin  or 
anger,  and  whose  soul  more  and  more 
manifested  a  deep  love  for  peace  and 
for  sinners,  and  finally  as  the  Victor 
over  Death  in  their  midst  with  the  gift  of 
divine  peace  for  all  the  world ;  but  not- 
withstanding all  this  they  had  not  un- 
derstood the  divine  wisdom. 

After  having  gone  through  all  these 
experiences  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, they  were  to  wait  for  the  prom- 
ises of  the  Father.  And  now  see 
them  on  Pentecost  and  the  rest  of  their 
life  to  their  death.  A  new  life  and  a 
new  light  have  entered  their  soul.  They 
were  together  in  one  place,  engaged  in 
prayer,  and  therefore  they  all  experi- 
enced the  same  thing.  ''There  came 
from  heaven  a  sound  as  of  the  rushing 
of  a  mighty  wind. "  This  was  an  out- 
ward sign  of  the  power  which  the  Spirit 
of  Gk)d  exercises  within  the  hearts  of 
men,  but  only  in  those  who  in  prayer 
wait  for  Him  and  are  prepared  for  Him 
by  their  previous  life.  Thus  it  often 
happens  in  spring  that  in  a  single  night 


the  blossoms  break  forth  on  the  trees, 
but  this  can  only  hapi)en  if  it  is  spring 
and  the  trees  are  full  of  sap.  The  won- 
derful deeds  of  God  and  the  evidences 
of  Gk)d's  love  were  the  means  which 
had  prepared  the  hearts  of  the  disciples. 
But  it  is  only  the  Spirit  of  God  which 
brings  out  into  full  development  all 
these  germs,  and  glorifies  Christ  in  His 
own.  What  wonderful  changes  have 
taken  place!  The  former  thoughts, 
wishes,  and  hopes,  the  doubts  and  anx- 
ieties of  former  years,  have  disappeared ; 
their  feelings  are  exalted ;  their  knowl- 
edge is  filled  with  a  heavenly  light ;  their 
will  and  actions  are  now  subservient  to 
the  Lord.  Philosophers  who  after  long 
studies  have  brought  forth  a  great 
thought  appear  like  children  compared 
with  the  disciples  who  yet,  when  Christ 
ascended  to  heaven,  thought  of  His  le- 
tum  for  worldly  rule,  and  now  on  Pen- 
tecost thoroughly  understand  the  great 
council  of  Gk)d  and  the  mysteries  of 
eternity,  in  order  to  be  the  teachers  of 
the  world  for  all  ages  to  come.  Now 
they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
With  this  Spirit  they  could  bear  all 
things,  could  venture  all  things,  could 
deny  themselves  all  things,  and  carried 
in  their  heart  of  hearts  a  sacred  shrine 
in  which  the  peace  of  God  and  the  love 
for  Jesus  reigned  over  all. 

n.  But  just  as  siire  as  the  Church 
had  not  been  established  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  but  for  all  the  ages  of 
the  world,  so  sure  the  words,  ''and 
they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit" 
designates  the  highest  state  of  all  be- 
lieving Christians,  the  most  blessed 
condition  of  the  soul  and  the  most 
powerful  development  of  all  powers  of 
the  soul  in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

But  does  not  naturally  a  sad  question 
spring  up  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
on  Pentecost  day,  namely  the  question, 
"When  do  we  flaid  a  congregation  like 
the  Pentecost  congregation  in  Jerusa- 
lem was?  Shall  we  say  that  the  ser- 
pent has  also  effected  an  entrance  in  the 
Paradise  of  Christianity  and  that  this 
Paradise  has  again  disappeared  ?  "  Not 
at  all,  for  the  great  deeds  of  salvation 
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have  remained  as  a  source  of  regenera- 
tion and  as  a  tree  of  life.  Or  shall  we 
comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that,  as  Adam's  descendants  were  di- 
vided into  children  of  Cain  and  children  * 
of  Seth,  thus  too  in  the  Christian  fold 
some  are  children  of  the  flesh,  as  was 
Cain,  who  would  not  submit  to  Qod's 
judgment,  while  the  others  are  con- 
verted and  spiritual  beings?  Are  we 
such  spiritual  persons  who,  in  their  love 
and  suffering,  in  their  life  and  death, 
can  compare  themselves  with  those 
early  Christians?  We  have  the  same 
faith  that  the  Apostles  had,  but  is  our 
faith  of  such  a  kind  and  character  that 
it  overcomes  the  world?  We  call  it  our 
greatest  treasiire  that  we  know  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified,  and  in  His 
cross  see  our  comfort  and  our  life,  in 
His  resurrection  the  ground  of  our 
hopes ;  but  can  we  say  that  He  really 
lives  in  us  and  we  in  Him?  Are  not 
these  deeds  of  the  flesh  mentioned  by 
the  Apostle  in  Galatians  v.  to  be  found 
in  us?  Is  our  life  the  reflection  and  re- 
production of  the  Spirit  of  God?  Does 
not  the  contest  against  the  flesh  make 
slow  progress  ?  Is  it  not  often  the  work 
of  years  to  overcome  a  single  fault? 
We  cannot  deny,  beloved,  that  in  this 
line  we  find  the  most  difiicult  questions 
which  Christianity  offers.  But  two 
things  can  be  said,  both  to  comfort  us 
and  to  urge  us  on  to  renewed  struggles 
and  to  prayer.  The  material  world  has 
been  created  amid  great  movements  and 
changes,  and  since  that  first  great  crea- 
tion all  renewals  take  place  quietly  and 
slowly.  In  this  manner,  the  first  Pen- 
tecostal day  shall  not  again  be  repeated, 
but  in  secret  and  quietly  the  same  Spirit 
of  Qcodi  is  constantly  at  work  in  the 
Church.  I  also  stated  before  that  the 
spring  brings  out  the  blossoms  on  trees 
that  are  full  of  sap.  The  fuller  the 
trees,  the  warmer  the  wind,  all  the 
more  beautiful  and  abundant  are  the 
fruits.  What  the  disciples  experienced 
and  lived  through,  we  cannot  experi- 
ence to  the  same  degree.  We  cannot 
expect  the  same  measure  of  the  Spirit 
which  was  given  when  the  Cliurch  was 


established.  But  yet  we  can  experience 
in  our  hearts  and  minds  the  power  of 
the  presence  and  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
who  has  promised  to  be  with  His  unto 
the  end  of  days,  renewing  the  inner 
man  through  repentance  and  faith ;  and 
to  us  the  great  promise  has  been 
given  that  we  can  and  shall  be  fiUed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  in  Christi- 
anity there  is  a  difference  between  the 
days  hrfore  Pentecost  and  the  Pente- 
costal days  of  our  life.  If  we  celebrate 
Pentecost  as  did  the  disciples  on  Pente- 
cost morning  before  the  third  hour,  then 
too  a  Pentecostal  Twur  will  come  to  us. 
But  the  preparation  is  often  lacking  us. 
The  disciples,  however,  were  awaiting, 
but  the  one  thing — ^namely,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promises  of  the  Saviour. 
We,  however,  are  waiting  and  hoping 
for  many  other  things.  Pearls  are  not 
cast  before  swine,  and  the  highest  gift 
of  God,  communion  with  Him,  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  never  granted  except  it 
is  regarded  as  the  most  precious  of  pos- 
sessions. The  disciples  were  together 
at  one  place  in  harmony.  Wherever 
contention  and  strife  divides  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  or  of  a  congregation, 
where  stubbornness  and  unspiritual  in- 
terests cause  differences  and  dissen- 
sions, then  the  doors  are  closed  to  the 
gracious  operations  of  the  Spirit.  The 
disciples  waited  In  prayer.  Whenever 
the  eyes  do  not  see  the  greatest  treasure, 
when  we  do  not  recognize  the  greatest 
needs,  but  only  pray  for  temporal  good, 
then  the  heart  is  still  full  of  false  gods. 
*^  There  was  a  sound  as  of  Uie  rush- 
ing of  a  mighty  wind. "  In  life,  too, 
there  is  a  constant  change  and  inter- 
change of  ups  and  downs,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  seeks  special  occurrences  to  effect 
an  entrance  in  our  hearts.  In  days  of 
suffering  and  woe,  sickness  and  death, 
in  the  storms  and  distresses  of  life.  He 
knocks  for  admittance  to  tell  us  that  in 
aU  these  turmoils  there  is  one  rock  of 
salvation,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord,  the 
Comforter.  In  such  special  seasons  He 
appeals  to  us  to  repent  and  to  turn 
again  to  the  living  God,  renewing  our 
hearts  and  our  covenants  with  the  Lord. 
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And  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
blessed  state  of  being  in  Gkxl  and  Gk)d'8 
being  in  us.  He  who  has  experienced 
the  presence  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  his 
soul,  is  set  on  fire  by  the  Spirit  to  serve 
the  living  God.  It  is  the  nature  of  fire 
to  enkindle.  Through  the  fire  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  the  old  man  in  his  corrup- 
tions and  lust  is  gradually  consumed. 
Hours  will  come  in  which  the  believhig 
soul  sees  to  its  joy  how  Christ  has  be- 
come a  living  factor  and  force  in  its  ex- 
istence. And  this  fire  will  grow  and 
increase  and  even  become  a  fiame  of 
holy  love,  a  blessed  consciousness  and 
conviction  of  grace,  a  powerful  agent 
to  prove  our  love  to  Gkxl  and  man,  an 
incentive  to  fervent  prayer,  a  warming 
strength  to  the  soul,  enabling  it  to  do 
deeds  of  mercy  and  love  and  self-denial 
and  unselfishness  and  gentleness,  and 
this  fire  gives  us  a  glorious  light  within, 
even  if  all  around  us  seem  dark. 

We  can  with  the  Apostle  Paul  ascend 
to  that  stage  of  Christianity  of  which 
he  testifies  in  Romans  vlii. ,  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  cries  "Abba,  Father,"  in  our 
hearts,  and  we  triumphantly  cry  out  to 
Hell,  to  the  world  and  to  sin  that  noth- 
ing shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God.  Oh,  that  we  could  all  experience 
the  presence  and  power  of  this  Pente- 
costal Spirit!  God,  the  Holy  Sphit, 
prepare  Thou  our  hearts  to  this  end  I 
Amen  I 


OEABSE  TO  A  PASTOB. 

Bt  Prop.  J.  C.  Riggb,  D.D.  [Re- 
fobhed],  New  Bbxtkbwick,  N.  J. 

A7\d  Pha/raoh  wdd  unto  Joseph,  I  Tuive 
dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  none 
thai  can  interpret  it:  a/nd  I huveheard 
say  of  thee  thai  thou  ea/nst  understand 
a  dream  to  interpret  it. 

And  Joseph  a/nsioered  Pharaoh,  saying. 
It  is  not  in  me:  OodshaU  give  Pha/raoh 
an  answer  cf  Peace.— Qen.  xli.  15, 16. 

The  Egyptian  monarch  sat  upon  his 
throne,  perplexed.  Joseph  stood  be- 
fore him  in  the  clearness  and  the  beauty 
of  a  light  which  came  from  Qod.    The 


king  made  his  appeal  that  day  to  the 
prophet,  and  there  was  a  prompt  answer, 
because  Joseph  stood  ready  as  the  in- 
terpreter of  tlie  Divine  Will.  It  was  a 
crisis  in  the  national  life.  The  well- 
being  of  millions  was  at  stake.  The 
problem  was  a  new  and  difi^cult  one ; 
who  can  solve  it?  No  mere  common- 
places could  set  aside  the  anxiety  of  the 
king,  nor  could  the  flatteries  of  thf 
court  give  Pharaoh  any  confidence  in 
himself.  He  appealed  to  a  wisdom 
greater  than  his  own.  ''I  have  heard 
say  of  thee  that  thou  canst  understand 
a  dream  to  interpret  it."  Ah,  the 
mischief  of  a  false  or  a  vicious  interpre- 
tation t  Oh,  the  power  and  blessedness 
of  a  true  and  a  noble  interpretation  I 
The  nation  stood  at  the  crossing  of  the 
ways,  at  a  point  where  the  crisis  was 
desperate.  To  take  the  wrong  turning 
would  be  catastrophe. 

Joseph  saw  three  things  with  the 
clearness  of  prophetic  vision.  He  saw 
trouble  coming,  portentous:  he  saw 
the  king  powerless  to  avert  calamity, 
and  liable  to  share  in  the  ruin  of  his 
people :  and  he  saw  in  the  background 
the  divine  purpose  for  salvation.  In 
this  emergency  it  was  his  place  to  stand 
as  the  interpreter  of  the  plan  by  which 
a  nation  might  be  saved  from  death. 

You,  my  dear  brother,  have  been 
called  to  the  pastoral  office  in  this 
church.  You  are  to  be  the  King's  in- 
terpreter  to  this  congregation.  You 
are  to  see  moral  truths  and  forecast 
spiritu^  consequences.  You  must  dis- 
cern the  fatal  weakness  of  human 
scheming,  and  point  out  to  dying  souls 
the  one  only  plan  by  which  ruin  may 
be  averted.  There  is  a  plan ;  there  is 
a  royal  treasury ;  there  is  a  happy  exit 
from  the  labyrinth  of  human  life,  and 
it  is  a  most  noble  calling  to  be  the  mes- 
senger of  salvation  in  this  world  of 
spiritual  famine.  Listen  for  His  voice, 
study  His  tokens,  set  forth  His  will. 
It  is  a  mighty  problem,  but  there  is  a 
true  solution.  The  famine  already  is 
pressing,  but  the  royal  storehouse  is 
full.  One  point  is  of  vital  moment, 
now,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph.    Tlmt 
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youthful  Hebrew  prophet  was  really  in 
communion  with  Qod ;  therefore  he  was 
able  in  the  emergency  to  stand  as  the 
interpreter.  He  who  walks  with  €k)d 
may  serve  his  fellow  men  at  all  times. 

Goethe  says,  ^  There  are  many  echoes 
in  this  world,  but  few  voices.  **  Yes, 
and  we  add,  make  sure  that  you  hear 
the  one  great  Voice  that  speaks  with 
authority.  The  soul  of  whom  that  is 
true  is  doubly  bound  to  the  service  of 
his  fellows,  first  because  he  has  a  joy 
which  they  have  not,  and  second  be- 
cause he  knows  of  the  peril  to  which 
they  are  yet  blind. 

You  are  caUed  to  a  holy  office,  a  pur- 
suit that  is  ennobling.  Of  its  nature 
you  are  well  aware.  You  know  the 
joys  and  privileges,  the  weariness  and 
the  exultation,  far  better  than  I  can  tell 
you.  God  has  blessed  you  with  a  long 
and  successful  pastorate  in  the  field 
now  left  behind,  and  it  is  our  prayer 
to-day  that  He  may  graciously  increase 
His  blessing  in  these  new  relations. 
Yet  the  very  dignity  of  this  office  into 
which  you  are  inducted  is  in  itself  a 
sort  of  temptation.  It  opens  up  before 
us  so  many  lines  of  activity,  so  many 
avenues  of  usefulness,  that  we  are 
drawn  on  beyond  our  strength.  Let 
the  four  waUs  of  this  house  be  to  you  a 
token  as  the  Hebrew  prophets  were 
wont  to  employ  tokens.  Read  God's 
message  to  you  there,  recognize  your 
limitations,  and  know  that  the  great 
Apostle  himself  said,  ^  This  one  thing  I 
do.  ^  Human  strength  is  easily  ex- 
hausted, capacity  is  a  very  narrow 
boundary,  time  itself  speeds  on  like  the 
wind.  Nothing  can  release  us  from 
the  one  supreme  obligation.  In  that 
day  when  Joseph  stood  before  the 
Egyptian  king,  there  was  much  useful 
work  going  on  In  the  country,  good, 
honest,  solid  work.  But  it  was  Joseph's 
business  to  be  just  exactly  there  and 
nowhere  else,  standing  as  interpreter 
between  Gtod  and  the  nation.  So  a 
pastor  sees  much  work  on  all  sides 
crying  to  be  done,  good  work,  honest 
work,  but  not  the  work  God  has  as- 
si^ed  to  him.    Tour   wo]^   in  this 


churdi  and  in  this  city  is  to  set  forth 
the  sacred  truth  which  the  Scriptures 
call  "The  Woid  of  Life."  Let  the 
transcendent  value  of  that  Word  so  fiU 
your  own  soul  that  nothing  can  ever 
encroach  on  its  prerogative.  Do  not 
ask  men  to  listen,  but  make  them  listen. 
In  every  conununity  there  are  some 
who  are  really  hungry  for  the  hidden 
manna.  Seek  them  out  and  introduce 
them  to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  His  holy 
Woid. 

Large  interests  are  here  committed  to 
your  judgment  and  fidelity.  ImpOT- 
tant  responsibilities  are  laid  upon  you, 
and  this  is  in  itself  a  limit  to  liber^. 
That  traveler  who  saunters  along  the 
highway  empty-handed  may  property 
assume  risks  which  would  be  a  crime 
for  a  bank  messenger  loaded  with  treas- 
ure. No  pastor  can  afford  to  saunter 
on  the  King's  highway.  He  carries 
weight ;  he  is  not  his  own.  Remember 
that  responsibility  is  always  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  fetter.  The  southern  portion 
of  New  York  Harbor,  known  as  the 
**  lower  bay, "  is  a  fine  place  for  yachts- 
men, and  a  little  craft,  a  sloop  or  a  cat- 
boat  can  sail  at  the  owner's  caprice 
hither  and  thither  in  any  direction  all 
over  the  bay.  But  the  pflot  who  has 
under  him  the  keel  of  the  monster 
"  Lucania  "  or  the  **  Campania, "  must 
keep  in  the  channel ;  he  is  under  the 
heaviest  bonds  to  go  only  where  he 
knows  that  there  are  under  him  six-and- 
twenty  feet  of  water.  The  pastor  of  a 
church  is  not  to  seek  his  pleasure  like  a 
yachtsman,  but  he  must  keep  in  the 
deep  water,  like  the  pilot  of  an  ocean 
steamer. 

God's  noblemen  are  God's  bondsmen. 
This  is  only  one  form  of  the  old  famil- 
iar law  of  cost.  If  anything  good  is 
wrought  out  in  this  world,  some  one 
must  pay  for  it;  not  always  in  cash,- 
but  always  in  time,  always  in  energy, 
in  the  ceaseless  wear  and  tear  of  bndn 
and  of  heart.  The  truly  great  achieve- 
ments have  been  paid  for  in  tears  and 
in  blood.  In  its  extreme  form  this  law 
is  not  applicable  to  us,  for  we  live  in 
happier  times.    There  Is  no  dungeon 
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or  rack  for  the  Christian  now.  But  in 
another  form  the  law  of  coet  is  inexor- 
ble.  Has  it  ever  been  abrogated?  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  harvest  except  some 
one  did  the  ploughing?  If  your  min- 
istry is  to  be  a  blessing  and  a  power  in 
this  city,  my  brother,  you  must  be  at 
some  pains  to  purchase  that  power. 
Remember  that  flesh  dies  and  spirit 
lives :  in  the  long  run,  it  is  the  spiritual 
that  is  mighty.  Think  of  that  insig- 
niflcant-looking  little  black-eyed  Jew 
clanking  his  chains  in  Rome,  and  wri- 
ting to  **  the  sahits  that  are  in  Ephesus.  ^ 
Think  of  Athanasius  calmly  facing  the 
Arian  rabble.  Think  of  Leo  the  Great 
consolidating  a  spiritual  empire  when 
the  old  Roman  dvilization  was  shat- 
tered and  falling  in  ruins.  Think  of 
Augustine  writing  the  "City  of  God" 
in  410  when  the  world  was  thrilled 
with  dismay  because  Rome  had  been 
stormed  by  Alaric  the  €k)th.  "  This  is 
the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world, 
even  our  faith.  **  To  be  spiritual  is  to 
be  already  victorious. 

The  pastor  should  always  nudntain  a 
cool  judgment,  a  mind  free  from  the 
disturbance  of  secular  maxims  and 
clashing  interests.  Remember  that  this 
is  an  age  of  feverish  ambitions,  by 
which  even  the  church  herself  is  dis- 
tracted. Remember  that  there  are 
many  unknown  factors  in  the  problem 
of  life,  and  hence  the  solution  can  come 
from  God  only.  Remember  that  a  wise 
man  can  learn  more  from  a  fool  than  a 
fool  can  learn  from  all  the  wise  men  put 
together.  Remember  that  sacred 
things  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
secular,  and  we  can  never  measure 
music  with  a  yardstick.  Remember 
that  if  there  be  kindling-wood  in  the 
pews  there  is  still  need  of  tinder  in  the 
pulpit.  Remember  that  you  have  never 
done  enough  so  long  as  anything  re- 
mains to  be  done.  And  remember 
that  he  on)y  can  make  his  words  like 
the  thunder  whose  life  is  as  the  light- 
ning. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  work  that 
is  before  you.  It  is  a  noble  work,  in 
Which  the  angels  might  long  to  share. 


I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  that 
you  are  to  stand  Sunday  after  Sunday 
as  the  King's  interpreter.  The  great 
work  of  the  preacher  is  in  his  pulpit. 
I  do  not  say  his  only  work,  but  I  do 
say  his  great  work.  It  is  on  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment lays  stress.  Other  parts  of  his 
duty  are  alluded  to,  but  this  is  empha- 
sized as  the  one  supreme  duty.  It  is 
your  privilege  to  proclaim,  illustrate, 
and  drive  home  the  truth  of  God.  You 
will  of  course  touch  occasionally  on 
themes  that  are  familiar  to  all,  present 
and  fresh  to  every  mind.  To  do  so  is 
both  pleasant  and  dght.  But  you  will 
also  bring  out  themes  which  are  abso- 
lutely new  and  unfamiliar.  Qo  down 
so  deep  in  the  Word  that  you  will  bring 
to  the  surface  truth  new  to  every  souL 
Astonish  your  congregation  by  pointing 
out  to  them  treasures  long  hidden  in 
the  most  commonplace  texts.  And  in 
such  a  case  do  not  be  surprised  if  you 
are  not  always  understood.  Do  not  be 
distressed  if  you  should  be  misappre- 
hended sometimes.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  herald  of  sacred  truth 
is  faithfully  trying  to  do  honest  and 
scrupulous  work,  it  will  be  said  of  him 
that  his  trumpet  gives  an  uncertain 
sound.  When  you  earnestly  try  to  en- 
courage, to  build  up,  to  stimulate  souls, 
it  will  be  said  of  you  that  your  sermons 
have  a  depressing  effect.  So  be  it. 
The  work  is  wrought  as  unto  the  Lord 
and  not  unto  men.  To  the  faithful 
messenger  the  reward  is  sure. 

Let  your  preaching  correct  the  notion 
that  the  spiritual  and  the  intellectual 
are  mutually  incompatible.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
last  trace  of  any  such  folly  were  ex- 
pelled from  all  minds.  The  minister 
should  live  a  life  strongly  IntellectuaL 
It  is  becoming  to  him,  serving  the  Gk)d 
of  all  truth.  It  vnll  profit  your  con- 
gregation. It  will  be  the  means  of 
training  the  young  people.  It  will  send 
youth  from  this  congregation  into  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel ;  and  best  of  all 
it  will  directly  honor  God.  A  certain 
scribe  was  talking  with  Jesua  fmd  made 
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the  remark  that  we  should  seire  €k)d 
with  the  underBtanding ;  and  Jesua  in- 
stantly indoned  that  remain  (Marie 
xiL88.) 

Guaid  Jealously  the  genuineness  of 
your  work.  The  genuine  and  the  coun- 
terfeit closely  resemble  each  other. 
The  real  woik  is  often  found  very  near 
tothesham.  Each  duty  has  a  sad  trav- 
esty hanging  close  upon  its  heels. 
You  are  the  King's  hiterpreter :  nothing 
less,  nothing  more. 

**A  great  tempUUon  waits  us  all. 
Who  long  for  great  things  and  do  small; 
We  toil  among  the  tririal  sods 
Within  the  garden  of  the  gods. 
While  the  dark  clostov  hang  ahore 
Rich  with  the  juice  of  life  and  lore; 
We  cannot  reach  and  pluck  them  down. 
These  fair  pomegranates  of  venown. 
Whose  Juice  lifers  early  hope  restores. 
For  we  must  work,  and  do  the  chores. 

**  Above  us  sternly  loom  foreyer 
The  mighty  mountains  of  endearor; 
And  whoso  on  their  sununit  stands 
Looks  on  the  sun-kissed  table-lands. 
We  grasp  our  mountain-staff  to  climb 
Their  sky-enshrouded  peaks  sublime. 
Up  where  the  crystal  torrent  pours. 
And  then— we  stop  and  do  the  chores.** 

May  it  not  be  so  in  this  church  and 
in  your  life.  May  He  who  alone  is  the 
Arbiter  of  our  destiny  give  a  happier 
outcome.  May  the  sweetest  and  the 
purest  ever  be  the  reality,  and  the  evil 
be  only  as  a  passhig  dream. 

€k)d  bless  you  in  all  your  endeavors, 
and  give  a  harvest  to  His  praise  in  the 
day  of  His  appointing.    Amen. 


OEBISTIAN  OBLIGATION. 

Bt  Jambs  M.  Campbell  [Conorboa- 
tional],  Mobgan  Park,  III. 

Thni  oughtest.^TdAtt.  xxv.  27. 

Moral  obligation  is  universal. 
Every  soul  is  held  in  the  grip  of  a 
moral  imperative.  He  is  under  au- 
thority, not  under  option.  The  law  of 
righteousness  is  laid  upon  him  from  the 
dawning  of  moral  consciousness.    f>om. 


the  inward  voice  of  duty,  which  keeps 
whispering  to  him,  *"  Thou  oughtest, " 
he  can  find  no  escape. 

But  what  is  not  quite  so  dear  to 
many  is  that  every  soul  is  held  in  the 
grip  of  an  evangelical  imperative ;  that 
he  has  personal  obligations  to  Christ 
which  cannot  be  canceled  or  concealed ; 
that  he  is  bound  to  obey  the  will  of 
Christ,  bound  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
Christ,  bound  to  use  his  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ. 

I.  The  atUhonty  qf  Ohrisi  awr  man  i$ 
ab»ohUe,  He  comes  to  every  man  say- 
ing, **Thou  oughtest  to  confess  Me; 
thou  oughtest  to  follow  Me;  thou 
oughtest  to  love  Me ;  thou  oughtest  to 
obey  Me ;  thou  oughtest  to  make  My 
will  the  law  of  thy  life. " 

Christ  does  not  request;  he  com- 
mands. He  does  not  say,  ''Please  do 
this, "  or  **  I  wish  you  would  do  this, " 
but  *•  Do  this. "  He  has  a  right  to  com- 
mand. He  is  Lord  of  the  conscience ; 
and  whatsoever  He  saith  unto  any  one 
he  ought  to  do  without  questioning. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  religious 
duties.  Christian  duties,  are  no  more 
matters  of  option  than  moral  duties. 

**Men  ought  always  to  pray. "  "Ye 
mf^A^towalksoastopleaseCkxL"  *'Ye 
ought  to  support  the  weak.  "  **  Ye  ought 
to  bear  the  inf  rmities  of  the  weak. " 
It  is  not  said  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
perform  these  duties;  it  is  distinctly 
said  that  they  ought  to  be  done. 

If  duty  be  that  which  is  dus,  if  that 
which  we  ought  to  do  be  that  which 
we  owed  to  do ;  then  our  duty  to  Christ 
is  that  which  is  due  to  Christ,  and  that 
which  we  ought  to  do  for  Christ  is  that 
which  we  owe  to  Christ.  As  his  debtors 
we  have  undischarged  obligations  to 
Him  which  we  are  in  honor  bound  to 
meet.  Christ  has  vaUd  claims  upon  us. 
Never  can  we  fulfil  our  highest  duties 
until  we  obey  him. 

And  because  Christ  has  the  right  to 
command,  he  has  the  right  to  Judge ; 
because  he  has  the  right  to  assign  to 
man  his  duty  he  has  the  right  to  call 
him  to  account  for  the  manner  of  its 
performance.      In  the  paraUe   from 
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which  our  text  is  taken,  he  summons 
his  servants  before  him  that  he  might 
find  out  how  much  each  one  had  gained 
by  trading  with  the  talents  he  had  en- 
trusted to  him.  To  the  man  who  had 
been  unf aathful  to  his  trust  he  said, 
**Thou  oughtest  to  have  done  differ- 
ently. "  He  had  a  right  to  administer 
rebuke,  because  as  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
as  the  Saviour  of  Men,  the  Father  has 
committed  all  Judgment  into  His  hands. 
Before  His  Judgment-seat  all  must 
stand. 

n.  There  is  in  man  a  strange  reHuc- 
tance  toaeknoioledge  Chrietianobliffations, 
He  wlU  acknowledge  moral  obligation ; 
he  will  admit  that  he  ought  not  to  lie, 
or  steal,  or  kill;  he  will  even  admit 
that  he  ought  to  cherish  love  to  Qod 
and  man,  but  he  will  not  admit  that  he 
is  under  any  positive  obligation  to  be  a 
follower  of  Christ. 

Even  among  Christians  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  indifference  to  spiritual  obli- 
gations. The  commands  of  Christ  are 
looked  at  in  an  easy-going  sort  of  way. 
They  are  not  regarded  as  positive  and 
imperative.  The  "Thou  rfialt"  of 
Christ  is  too  often  changed  into  the 
unwonted  **  Thou  mayst. "  Obedience 
to  the  commands  of  Christ  Is  made  op- 
tional rather  than  obligatory. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  Church 
of  England  there  are  three  parties — ^an 
attitudinarian,  a  latitudinarian,  and  a 
platitudinarian  party.  These  parties 
are  in  all  the  churches.  To  them  some 
one  has  added  another,  namely,  a  lore- 
itudiruman  party.  This  fourth  party 
is  certainly  a  large  one.  In  every 
church  there  are  many  who  are  kindly 
disposed  toward  religion,  mildly  inter- 
ested in  every  good  work ;  but  they  do 
not  believe  in  troubling  themselves  over- 
much about  reforming  the  world ;  they 
are  ready  to  do  the  agreeable  duty,  but 
they  shirk  the  duty  that  is  hard  and 
irksome.  These  half-hearted  Chris- 
tians need  to  be  made  to  feel  the  abso- 
luteness of  Christian  obligation;  they 
need  to  be  made  to  feel  that  to  obey  the 
voice  of  duty  is  to  obey  the  voice  of 
Christ 


in.  llie  daima  of  Christ  upon  the  obe- 
dienee  of  mam,  a/re  reasoTuxble  a/nd  right. 
When  Christ  said  to  the  wicked  and 
slothful  servant  who  had  hid  his  talent 
in  the  earth,  *^  Thou  oughtest  to  have 
put  My  money  to  the  bankers,  and  at 
My  coming  I  ^ould  have  received  back 
Mine  own  with  interest,  "  He  appealed 
to  his  sense  of  right.  The  man  knew 
that  he  ought  to  have  done  better.  He 
was  self-condemned.  The  conviction 
that  he  had  not  fulfdled  his  obligations 
to  his  Lord  created  within  his  breast  a 
sense  of  guilt.  '^  Thou  knewest, "  then 
**  thou  oughtest, "  was  a  thrust  that  could 
not  be  parried.  This  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  Christ  is  no  less  powerful  and 
profound  than  the  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation. AL  men  have  a  conviction 
that  what  Christ  asks  them,  to  do  is 
what  they  ought  to  do. 

The  obedience  which  we  owe  to 
Christ  is  grateful  obedience.  Every  re- 
sponse to  His  reasonable  commands 
should  come  from  the  impulse  of  love. 
As  the  **Thou  oughtest"  of  the  parent 
to  the  child  is  the  enforcement  of  the 
claims  of  parental  love,  so  the  "  Thou 
oughtest"  of  Christ  to  man  is  the  en- 
forcement of  the  claims  of  redeeming 
love.  Nothing  is  more  absolute  in  its 
demands  than  love.  **  If  Qod  so  loved 
us  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another. " 
**  If  I,  your  Lord  and  Master,  wash  your 
feet,  ye  ought  also  to  wash  one  another's 
feet.**  And  if  Christ  has  redeemed 
you,  you  ought  to  love  Him  and  obey 
Him ;  and  Just  as  the  nature  of  your 
obligation  to  Him  grows  upon  you,  the 
acknowledgment,  **I  ought  to  serve 
Him, "  will  be  gradually  changed  into 
the  acknowledgment,  **!  love  to  serve 
Him.** 


The  grander  a  thing  is  while  living, 
the  more  pitiable  and  worthless  when 
dead.  A  real  Christian  life,  full  of 
love,  energy,  mercy,  and  goodness,  is 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world ; 
but  what  a  mockery  and  delusion  when 
all  the  fervor,  and  the  power,  and  the 
life  have  gone  out  of  it,  and  Just  the 
soulless  body  of  it  is  left  l—Oreenhoti^h, 
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STBXSZNa    TSOUGHTS    FBOX  BS- 

OSHT  8BSX0N8. 

When  j»re|»ariDfc  my  ''Life  of  Christ,"  en- 
titled *'Itoiii  Manger  to  Throne,"  I  ran- 
aacked  the  art  galleries  and  portfolios  of  the 
world  to  find  a  picture  of  our  Saviour's  face 
that  might  be  most  ezpressiTe,  and  I  saw  it 
as  Francesco  Francia  painted  it  in  the  six- 
teenth centurj,  and  as  the  emerald  intaglio 
of  the  sixth  centurr  presented  it,  and  as  a 
fresoo  in  the  catacombs  near  Aome  preserved 
it,  And  as  Leonardo  da  Yinci  showed  it  in 
**The  Last  Supper,"  and  I  looked  in  the 
Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Vatican 
and  the  Dresden  and  the  Berlin  and  Neapoli- 
tan and  London  galleries  for  the  most  inspi- 
ring face  of  Christ,  and  many  of  the  presen- 
tations were  wonderful  for  pathos  and  maj- 
esty, and  power,  and  execution,  but  although 
I  selected  that  by  Ary  Schefler  as  in  some 
respects  the  most  expressive,  I  felt,  as  we 
all  feel,  that  our  Christ  has  never  yet  been 
presented  either  in  sculpture  or  painting, 
and  that  we  will  have  to  wait  until  we  rise 
to  the  upper  palace,  where  we  shall  see  Him 
as  He  if.  What  a  gentle  face  it  must  have 
been  to  induce  the  babes  to  struggle  out  of 
their  mothers*  arms  into  His  arms !  What 
an  expressive  face  it  must  have  been  when 
one  reproving  look  of  it  threw  stalwart  Peter 
into  a  fit  of  tears  I  What  a  pleading  face  it 
must  have  been  to  lead  the  Paalmist  m  prayer 
to  say  of  it:  ''Look  upon  the  face  of  Thine 
Anointed."  What  a  sympathetic  face  it  must 
have  been  to  encourage  the  sick  woman,  who 
was  beyond  any  help  of  the  doctdrs,  to  touch 
the  hem  of  His  garment  I  What  a  suff^ng 
face  it  must  have  been  when  suspended  on 
the  perpendicular  and  horizontal  pieces  of 
the  wood  of  martyrdom,  and  His  antagonists 
slapped  the  pallid  cheek  with  their  rough 
hands,  and  befouled  it  with  the  saliva  of 
their  blasphemous  lips  I  What  a  tremendous 
face  it  must  have  been  to  lead  St.  John  to 
describe  it  in  the  coming  judgment  as  scat- 
tering the  universe  when  He  says:  **From 
whose  face  the  earth  and  the  Heaven  fled 
away."— IViZma0«.    (EccL  viii.  1.) 

Denomination  is  made  up,  not  of  the  es- 
sence, but  of  the  accidents  of  Christianity. 
A  denomination  is  another  name  for  some 
single  strand  of  personal  eccentricity  selected 
from  each  of  a  number  of  counterparts,  and 
tied  up  into  one  bundle.  Methodism,  Presby- 
terianism.  Episcopacy,  are  each  of  them  a 
dignified  way  of  desig^iiating  a  temperament- 
al idiossmcrasv,  and  when  you  get  together 
enough  of  either  of  these  three  stripes  of 
idiosyncratics,  you  will  have  a  Methodist 
church,  or  a  Presbyterian  church,  or  an 
Episcopal  church,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
does  not  groin  down  into  the  substance  of 
the  Christian  matter,  nor  pierce  to  the  mar- 
row of  individual  personality.  It  does  not 
touch  to  the  fiber  of  which  everything  that 
is  distinctively  churchly  is  competed.— 
Parkhurtit.    (Acts  ii.  1.) 

The  soirit  of  the  age— the  zeit-geist—ia  re- 
sponsible for  much,  its  influence  is  so  wide- 
spread and  penetrating  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
escape  it.  It  is  in  books,  in  newspapers,  in 
works  of  art,  in  social  clubs— in  snort,  it  is 
everywhere.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  de- 
scribe our  age  in  a  single  epithet,  for  it  is 
many-sided,  out  whatever  else  It  be,  it  is 
certainly  sensational.  The  description  of 
Athens  as  it  was  when  Paul  visited  it,  where 
all  the  Athenians  spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing,  applies  to  England,  and  perhaps  more 
to  London,  than  to  any  other  place  in  the 
country  to-day.  Spend  a  solitary  day  in  the 
metropolis,  with  eyes  open  to  observe  what 
is  passing  around,  and  this  point,  at  least, 
win  impress  itself.  Take  one  of  our  crowded 


thoroughfares  or  great  railway  stations  tn 
the  afternoon,  when  the  evening  papers  are 
publishing  with  feverish  rapidity  their  suc- 
ceasive  edftions,  and  observe  the  eager  news- 
boys as  they  rush  on  displaying  tikBir  table 
of  contents,  or  shoutlns  the  most  ghastly  in- 
cident of  the  whole  if  there  is  one  to  record. 
Or  pass  along  the  streets  and  study  the  mu- 
ral literature.  Extraordinary  posters,  so 
huge  as  to  be  monsters,  and  as  hideous  as 
they  are  huge,  appeal  to  the  passers-by,  and 
allure  them  py  promises  of  some  sMisat tonal 
spectacle.  The  effect  of  all  is  to  produce  a 
certain  unrest,  a  feverish  excitement,  in 
which  there  is  no  room  for  the  quiet  thou^t, 
the  oommuninffs  with  self,  the  fellowship 
with  Ood,  in  which  character  is  to  be  ma- 
tured. And  these  are  but  symptoms.  They 
reveal  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  spirit 
is  unfriendly  to  the  growth  of  the  more  solid 
elements  of  chanuner.  Excitement  leaves 
no  time  for  thought  and  reading,  and  is  as 
unfriendly  to  the  culture  of  the  mind  as  of 
the  heart.— Boffen. 

Dr.  Bonar's  life— to  me,  at  all  events— had 
its  greatest  charm  and  best  lesson  in  this: 
that  he  never  gave  up.  He  never  thought 
that  his  service  to  God  was  done,  and  he 
never  thought  that  Ood*8  goodness  to  him 
was  done.  He  was  ripening  and  growing  to 
the  very  end.  And  can  we  not  say  this— I 
felt  it  whenever  I  came  to  Glasgow— that  that 
dear  old  man's  very  presence  in  Glasgow 
streets  was  a  message  and  a  sermon?  We 
all  felt  here  that  merely  to  have  him  there 
was  might,  a  tower  of  strength  to  religion, 
and  an  encouragement  to  us  tM.  And  I  would 
say  to  you  who  are  growing  old,  look  tar  an 
influence  of  that  kind.  Even  though  part  of 
your  activity  has  to  cease,  and  some  met 
scheme  in  which  you  have  been  engaged  has 
to  be  laid  aside,  God  has  new  forms  c^  inter- 
est and  activity  for  you.  Do  not  look  upon 
your  life  as  done  and  over.  See  our  dear 
iriend.  Dr.  Somerville,  what  an  instance  he 
was  of  that  I  After  his  life  seemed  to  be  over, 
after  he  had  long  been  the  worthy  pastor  of 
that  congregation,  and  most  people  might 
have  said  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire,  and 
be  laid  on  the  shelf,  just  because  he  had 
faith,  because  he  believed  God  had  more  for 
him  to  do,  he  got  a  second  life  after  the  first 
was  over,  and  perhai»  the  second  was  greater 
than  the  first.  I  think,  perhaps,  we  are  far 
too  apt  to  think  our  life  is  over.  We  soon 
begin  to  despair,  and  we  do  so  in  regard  to 
the  inner  life.  I  dare  sav  there  is  some  one 
here  who  has  been  fighting  hard  with  some 
sin  or  temptation,  and  you  are  beginning  to 
despair.  Don't  despair !  God  will  give  yon 
the  victory  yet.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have 
been  thinking,  when  you  looked  upon  an  ad- 
vanced Christian,  **  I  never  could  become  like 
that.  There  Is  a  beauty,  a  godliness  there  I 
never  can  attain."  There  is  no  beauty  of 
holiness  God  cannot  give  toyou  and  me. 
Keep  looking  to  the  future.  There  is  alwMrs 
an  afterward.  We  have  not  exhausted  Chrtst 
yet.    We  have  not  exhausted  God's  grace 

Set.    The  well  of  salvation  Is  still  deep  and 
owing.      Look   ever  to   the  afterward.— 
StaUeer.    CP».  Ixxiii.  di.) 


TEEXES  AND  TEXTS  OF  BSOENT 
SESKONS. 

1.  Christ*s  Popular  Triumph  Emblematic- 

Christianity  a  Democracy.  **  And  a  very 
great  multitude  spread  their  garments 
HI  the  way;  others  cut  down  oranohes 
from  the  trees  and  strewed  them  in  the 
way,"  etc— Matt  xxi.  8,  ft.  A.  J.  Ly- 
man, D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  Demand  of  Human  Nature  for  the 

Atonement.    *'How  shall  a  man  be  Just 
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with  Qodr-^ob  iz.  8.  Rev.  J.  O. 
Jackson,  ni.D.,  Jersey  Oi^,  N.  J. 

8.  Tbe  Border-Land  of  the  Temporal  and 
l^irttaal.  **For  the  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
the  chUdren  of  light. *^— Luke  zvi.  a 
Ber.  W.  a  Morrow,  Rankin,  IlL 

4.  Knowledge  as  a  Means  of  Happiness. 
**Now  iknow  in  part:  but  then  shall  I 
know  eyen  as  also  I  am  known.**— 1 
Oor.  xlii.  18.  Ber.  O.  B.  Kendall, 
Ferry,  Mich. 

6.  The   First   Question   of    God   to  Man. 

"Where  art  thour— Gen.  lii.  ft.  Rev. 
H.  Fields  Saumenig,  Oakley,  Md. 

fl.  The  Time  When  All  Were  One.  ••And 
when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully 
come,  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in 
one  place."— Acts  ii.  1.  Charles  H. 
Farkhurst,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

7.  The  Jealous  Christian.    ••But  there  re- 

mained two  of  the  men  in  the  camp, 
the  name  of  the  one  was  Eldad,  and 
the  name  of  the  other  Medad:  and  the 
spirit  rested  upon  them,  and  they  were 
of  them  that  were  written,  but  went 
not  out  unto  the  tabernacle:  and  they 
prophesied  in  the  camp.  And  there  ran 
a  young  man,  and  told  Moses,  and  said, 
Eldad  and  Medad  do  prophesy  in  the 
camp,**  etc.— Numbers  xi.  8(h»).  Bev. 
Cortland  Myers,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

a  Social  Warnings  from  Histoir.  ••Behold 
this  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising 
up  of  many  in  Israel:  and  for  a  sign 
which  is  spoken  against  **— Dr.  Kitchin, 
Dean  of  Winchester,  England. 

0.  The  Spirit*s  Compulsion.  ••But  when 
they  were  come  over  against  Mysia, 
they  assayed  to  go  intoBithynia;  and 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  suffered  them  not" 
—Acts  xvl.  7.  Newman  Smyth,  D.D., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

10.  The  New  Communion.    ••Then  drew  near 

unto  Jesus  all  the  publicans  and  sin- 
ners for  to  hear  Him.  And  the  Phari- 
sees and  scribes  murmured.  Raying, 
This  man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth 
with  tMm."— Luke  xv.  1,  8.  J.  Mar- 
shall Lang,  D.D.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

11.  Vulgarity   In   Modem  Life.      -Finally, 

brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatso- 
ever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report; 
if  there  be  anv  virtue,  and  if  there  be 
any  praise,  think  on  these  things."— 
Phil.  iv.  a  Rev.  W.  J.  Hocking,  Lou- 
don, England. 

18.  Christ,  the  Conqueror.  ••Who  is  this  that 
Cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  gar- 
nkents  from  Bosrah?  this  that  Is  glori- 
ous in  his  apparel,  traveling  in  the 
greatness  of  his  strength?  I  that  speak 
in  righteousness,  mighty  to  save.**- 
Isa.  bEiii.  1.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage, 
D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

la  The  Sole  Source  of  Spiritual  Power.  ••Be 
strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of 
his  might"— Bph.  vi.  10.  A.  O.  Dixon, 
D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

14.  The  Thirst  for  Happiness.  ••He  leadeth 
me  beside  the  still  waters."— Psalms 
xxiii.  a  Rev.  Jacob  Norris,  Laramie, 
Wyo. 

la  The  Army  of  the  Poor.  "He  said  unto 
them.  Give  ye  them  to  eat."— Mark  vi. 
«7.  I)avid  J.  Burrell,  D.D.,  New  York 
City. 


SuggestiTe  fhemee  for  Pnlpit  Treat- 
ment. 

1.  The  Limitlessness  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
sion. (**His  divine  power  hath  given 
unto  us  all  things  that  pertain  unto 
life  and  godlineseO-S  Peter  L  a) 

a  The  Relation  of  the  Will  to  Christian 
Development  CWe  beseech  you, 
brethren,  that  ye  increase  more  and 
more."— 1  Thes.  iv.  10.) 

a  Reefs  that  Wreck.  (••  Holding  faith  and 
a  good  conscience :  which  some  having 
put  away  concerning  faith  have  made 
shipwreck."— 1  Tim.  1.  19.) 

4.  The  Condition  of  Acceptable  Service. 
(••Let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may 
serve  God  acceptably  with  reverence 
and  godly  fear.<-Heb.  xii.  8a) 

a  The  Lord*s  Nearness  the  Ground  of  the 
Christianas  Freedom  from  Anxiety. 
(••The  Lord  is  at  hand.  Be  careful  for 
nothing."— Phil.  iv.  6,  a) 

6.  Christ  Will  Come  where  He  is  Welcome. 

(••Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  land 
knock:  if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and 
open  tbe  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him, 
and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with 
me."— Rev.  ili.  SO.) 

7.  A  Problem  in  Addition.    (••Add  to  your 

faith  virtue;  and  to  virtue  Icnowledge; 
and  to  knowledge  temperance;  ana  to 
temperance  patience;  and  to  patience 
godliness;  and  to  sodliness  brotherly 
kindness;  and  to  orotherly  kindness 
charity."— 8  Peter  i.  6-7.) 

a  Dispossessing  the  Devil.  (••Neither  give 
place  to  the  devil."— Eph.  iv.  87.) 

0.  A  Glad,  Self  Imposed  Bondage.  (••Bring* 
ing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ"— 8  Cor.  x.  a) 

10.  Works  the  Expression  of  Character.    C*! 

know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither 
cold  nor  hot:  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or 
hot  "-Rev.  iiL  la) 

11.  The  Home  and  the  Altar.  (••And  he  went 

on  his  journeys  from  the  south  even  to 
Bethel,  unto  the  place  where  his  tent 
had  been  at  the  beginning,  between 
Bethel  and  Hal ;  unto  the  place  of  the 
altar.  .  .  .  Then  Abram  came  and  dwelt 
in  the  plain  of  Mamre,  which  is  In  Heb- 
ron, and  built  there  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord. "-Gen.  xiii.  8-*,  la) 

18.  Wealth  as  a  Divine  Blessing.  (••The  Lord 
hath  blessed  my  master  greatly  and 
he  is  become  great;  and  he  hath  given 
him  flocks  and  herds,  and  silver,  and 
gold,  and  men  servants,  and  maid  serv- 
ants, and  camels,  and  asses."— Gen. 
xxiv.  86.) 

la  Divine  and  Human  Heart-Hardening. 
CI  will  harden  Pharaoh*s  heart  .  .  . 
But  when  Pharaoh  saw  that  there  was 
respite,  he  hardened  his  heart  and 
hearkened  not  imto  them.^Ex.  vii.  8; 
viii.  la) 

14.  Consequences  of  an  ••If."  ('•Now  there- 
fore, if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed, 
and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall 
be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above 
all  people;  for  all  the  earth  is  mine."— 
Ex.  xiz.  a) 

la  The  Secret  of  Ttiie  Greatness.  (••So  David 
waxed  greater  and  n-eater :  for  the  Lord 
of  hosts  was  with  nim."— 1  Chron.  zi. 
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LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TRUTHS  FROM  RECENT 
SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY. 

Bt  Rby.  Gbo.  y.  RmoHBL,  A.H.,  Bbockfobt,  N.  T.,  Mkmbrr  of  thb  Ambhi- 

CAN  AbBOCIATION  FOB  THB  APTANCBlCKErr  OF  SCIBNCE. 


CUMUULTIVB       FOBCB      OF      LiTTLB 

THnves.— This  \a  most  beautifully  U- 
lustrated  in  a  recent  very  suggestive 
address  delivered  by  J.  W.  Powell  on 
retiring  from  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  He  said:  *'Therill 
bom  of  the  summer  shower  carries  the 
sand  from  the  hillside  and  gives  it  to 
the  brook,  and  the  brook  bears  it  on  to 
the  river,  and  the  river  transports  it  to 
the  sea,  and  the  impregnated  tide  finds 
a  nest  beneath  the  waves  and  in  it  lays 
the  ^g%  of  an  island.  Then  this  boss 
on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  has  the  power 
to  gather  about  it  more  sands  as  they 
come  from  the  distant  hiUs,  and  still 
more  sands.  Every  summer  shower 
gives  it  more,  and  every  storm  adds  to 
the  sands  that  are  thus  buried  beneath 
the  sea,  until  at  last  an  island  is  hatched 
as  it  lifts  its  head  above  the  waters.  ** 

Thus  character  grows :  every  shower 
of  grace,  every  brook  and  river  of  the 
living  waters  of  salvation — ^yes,  even 
the  storms  of  testing  trial  add  thereto, 
until  at  last  the  gem  of  perfect  develop- 
ment is  attained. 

One  Standabd  Oitlt  fob  All  to 
Attain  Unto.— In  the  course  of  the 
same  address  referred  to  above,  Mr. 
Powell  also  said :  "^  With  time  animals 
become  more  and  more  diverse  in  struc- 
ture and  function.  Kinds  of  species 
multiply.  But  this  law  is  reversed 
with  men  in  civilization,  for  they  be- 
come more  and  more  homogeneous. 
The  tendency  is  not  to  differentiate 
into  species,  some  with  horns  and  hoofs, 
some  with  tusks  and  claws,  and  some 
with  arms,  and  some  with  wings.  The 
tendency  is  not  toward  special  differen- 
tiation, but  toward  specific  homogenei- 
ty. Thus  htunan  beings  do  not  develop 
along  divergent  lines,  but  along  parallel 
lines,  and  they  differ  mainly  in  the  de- 


gree in  whidi  they  have  made  progress. 
Human  evolution  develops  not  different 
kinds  of  men,  but  different  qualities  of 
men.  So  in  lands  of  highest  culture, 
men  are  good  and  bad,  wise  and  un- 
wise, but  they  do  not  thus  become  spe- 
cifically different.  This  growing  ho- 
mogeneity of  men  can  have  but  one 
result-^iamely,  the  attainment  of  a 
common  standard. " 

The  Sweetness  of  Sobbowb. — ^A 
scientist  said  recently,  **  The  art  of  mu- 
sic was  not  bom  of  the  music  of  nature ; 
it  was  bom  of  the  pains  and  pleasures, 
the  Joys  and  sorrows  of  mankind — sim- 
ple pleasure  or  pain — as  felt  in^the  body 
and  expressed  first  in  rhythm ;  these  feel- 
ings were  idealized  and  became  emo- 
tions, and  were  expressed  in  melody : 
then  the  emotions  were  idealized  and 
became  sentiments,  and  were  expressed 
in  harmony ;  then  the  sentiments  were 
idealized  and  became  intellectual  con- 
ceptions of  the  beautiful,  the  tme  and 
the  good,  and  these  were  expressed  in 
symphony. " 

''Bbeak  Fobth  into  Sinoino,  O 
Mountains.  "—In  Isaiah  xKv.  23, 
the  prophet  cries,  "Break  forth  into 
singing,  ye  mountains ;"  repeating  the 
same  language  in  the  49th  chapter,  18th 
verse,  following,  and  again  in  the  12th 
verse  of  the  55th  chapter.  Whatever 
this  expression  means,  it  is  not  perhaps 
intended  to  be  interpreted  literally ;  and 
yet  it  is  a  most  curious  fact,  worthy  of 
note,  that  more  than  one  moimtain  in 
Palestine,  emitting  disthictly  musical 
sounds,  may  in  this  sense  be  said  to 
"sing." 

H.  Carrington  Bolton,  the  well* 
known  scientist,  in  describing  certain 
personally  conducted  researches  in  Pal- 
estine on  sonorous  sands,  says :  About 
4i  hours  northwest  of  Too,  in  the  pen- 
insula of  Sinai,  is  the  long  detadied 
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mountain  known  as  Jebd  NagouB  (or 
Abu  Suweirah) .  On  the  steep  slopes 
of  this  mountain  rest  several  large  hanks 
of  sand ;  one  of  these  which  I  distin- 
guish by  the  name  of  Seetzen's  Bell- 
slope,  after  its  discoverer,  emits  dis- 
tinct, musical  sounds  whenever  the 
sand  slides  down  the  incline,  either 
spontaneously  or  by  the  agency  of  man. 
The  slope  measures  260  feet  across  the 
base,  5  or  6  feet  across  the  top,  and  is 
890  feet  high.  The  yellowish  white 
sand  rests  on  the  rocks  at  the  high  an- 
gle of  31'',  is  very  fine  grained  and 
composed  chiefly  of  quartz  and  calca- 
reous sandstone.  The  grains  are  well 
rounded  to  sub-angular,  and  silt,  or 
dust,  is  notably  absent. 

The  larger  the  bulk  of  sand  moved, 
the  louder  the  sound,  which  resembles 
the  lowest  bass  note  of  an  organ  with 
a  tremolo- stop. 

The  fiedouins  of  the  region  account 
for  the  acoustic  phenomenon  by  attrib- 
uting it  to  the  Nagous  or  wooden  gong 
of  a  subterranean  monastery  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountain,  and  claim  the 
sounds  can  only  be  heard  at  the  hours 
of  prayer. 

After  careful  study,  however,  of 
Seetzen's  Bell-slope,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  phenomena  could  not 
be  unique  in  the  desert  as  supposed, 
and  I  made  systematic  search  for 
another  locality.  This  I  discovered 
northward  to  Suez,  banks  of  sonorous 
sand  resting  on  low  cliils  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  known  as  OJrai  Ramadan. 

**  Go  TO  THE  Ant,  Thou  Sluogabd,  " 
AND  TO  the  Tebb,  Too  !  —The  Wise 
Man's  lesson  to  the  sluggard  obtained 
from  observation  of  the  industrious, 
frugal  ant,  who  in  time  of  plenty  lays 
up  her  store  against  the  day  of  need,  is 
again  impressed  and  emphasized  by  the 
fact  recently  made  known  that  all  fruit 
trees  possess  a  reserve-food  supply  hid 
away  in  their  winter-twigs,  and  which 
may  be  easily  examined  by  splitting 
open  the  wood.  As  the  spring  comes 
on,  and  the  trees  awake  to  life,  these 
reserve-food  deposits  gradually  absorb 


and  disappear,  only  to  be  renewed  as 
Uie  summer  passes  and  winter  ap- 
proaches. 

The  Crrr  op  Refugb.  — ^It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  the  American  In- 
dian, as  well  as  the  ancient  Hebrew, 
designated  an  ^^ avenger  of  blood," 
^  who  had  the  right  to  slay  the  crim- 
inal," says  Dr.  Garrick  Mallory,  "if 
found  within  a  specific  time,  such  as 
two  days,  after  the  act :  but  if  he  should 
escape  that  long,  the  avenger  could  no 
longer  pursue  and  was  himself , liable  if 
he  should  persevere.  Among  some  In- 
dian tribes  there  were  localities  known 
as  'cities  of  refuge,'  in  which  the 
criminal  should  be  safe  from  minor 
offenses  until  the  general  wiping-out  of 
vengeance  at  the  next  annual  festival. 
Compare  Numbers  XXXV.  12,  *And  they 
shall  be  with  you  cities  of  refuge  from 
the  avenger,  that  the  man-slayer  die 
not  until  he  stand  before  the  congrega- 
tion in  judgment. ' " 

"  When  Deep  Sleep  Fallbth  upon 
Men.  " — ^Another  noticeable  parallel  be- 
tween the  American  Indian  and  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  lay  in  this  fact,  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Mallory,  namely,  that  of  implicit 
confidence  in  dreams.  Among  the  In- 
dians this  was  especially  true  of  the 
Iroquois,  in  that  both  dreamer  and 
those  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
dreams  obeyed  the  suggestions  thus 
derived  in  every  detail.  Should  a 
dreamer  forget  his  dream,  he  called 
upon  the  mystery-men  of  his  tribe  to 
both  tell  him  his  dream  and  its  signifi- 
cance. This  not  only  reminds  us  of 
Daniel  at  the  Babylonish  Court,  but 
brings  up  the  words  of  Scripture :  **  In 
a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when 
deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  in  slum- 
berings  upon  the  bed.  Then  He  open- 
eth  the  eais  of  men  and  sealeth  their 
instructions. " 

Pafth's  Foundation  Secubb.— 
There  is  no  kind  of  construction  known 
to  the  modem  engineer  or  builder 
which  requires  at  all  times  so  perfect 
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and  abeolutely  secure  a  foundation  as  a 
bridge. 

80,  precisely,  there  is  no  faculty  of 
the  soul  known  to  man's  keenest  spirit- 
ual sense  which  requires  so  perfect  and 
absolutely  secure  a  foundation  as  faith, 
and  since  faith  is  the  bridge  between 
man  and  €k)d  over  the  otherwise  impas- 
sible chasm  of  doubt  and  destruction, 
the  Great  (constructor,  the  Engineer  of 
the  Universe,  has  seen  to  it  that  its  foun- 
dations shall  rest  upon  nothing  less  se- 
cure than  His  own  Almighty  Word. 

But  One  THmo  Needful.— It  is  the 
popular  opinion  that  the  soils  of  an 
arid  region  are  incapable  of  production 
without  enrichment.  But  quite  the 
contrary  is  actually  the  fact. 

J.  Richards  Dodge,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  declares  that  the  soils  of  arid 
regions  are  generally  fertiU  to  exeeaa. 
Depletion  of  valuable  elements,  rather 
than  accretion,  tends  to  their  improve- 
ment. One  thing  only  is  lacking  to 
make  most  of  the  arid  lands  of  our  great 
country  fruitful,  and  that  is  water — 
simply  water.  Mr.  Dodge  proves  his 
declaration  by  pointing  to  the  wide 
areas  of  our  Western  plains,  once  re- 
markable for  nothing  except  the  Indian 
and  the  buffalo  that  inhabited  them, 
and  which  have  now  become  veritable 
gardens.  **  And  yet  a  single  year, "  he 
says,  **  suffices  to  produce  this  change. " 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebras- 
ka, Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  and  especially  California,  all 
attest  the  truth  of  his  words. 

So  is  it  with  the  question  of  moral 
culture  among  the  vast  wastes  of  hu- 
manity in  our  great  cities;  and  men 
point  to  them,  declaring  that  their  la- 
mentably arid  condition  requires  the 
**  accretion  "  of  many  valuable  spiritual 
elements,  when  the  real  truth  is  that 
these  human  wastes  are,  many  of  them, 
"fertile  to  excess"  already,  and  only 
require  the  application  of  the  water  qf 
everlasting  life  to  make  the  desert "  blos- 
som as  the  rose.  ** 

The  Rbwabd  of  Fatthfulness 
^UBB  TO  BE  Bestowed.— There  is  no 


department  of  astronomical  sdenoeso 
meagerly  furnished  witfi  dear,  reliable 
fact  as  that  which  pertains  to  the  vari- 
able stars.  And  yet  the  words  of  Seth 
Carlo  Chandler,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
are  cheering.  He  says:  ''Nature 
guards  weU  the  mystery,  and  from  be- 
hind the  veil  smiles  at  the  immature 
knowledge  and  cheap  ingenuity  of  the 
shallow  speculations  in  the  scientific 
transactions  and  elsewhere — and  are 
we  not  ourselves  sometimes  tempted, 
let  it  be  whispered,  to  share  her  mirth? 
Her  temple  is  not  to  be  entered  by 
force,  nor  her  secrets  stolen  from  the 
shrine  by  legerdemain ;  and  while  she 
seems  to  rejoice  in  holding  her  inquisi- 
tors for  awhile  at  bay,  she  will  finally 
•yield  the  key  into  the  hands  of  ber 
earnest  votaries,  who  patiently  set 
themselves  to  read  the  riddle  of  the 
phenomena  which  hide  the  truth  be- 
yond. It  is  on  the  faithful  effort  to 
collect  the  data  with  regard  to  these 
phenomena  that  our  hope  of  suoceas 
depends. " 

Slow  but  Pebsibtent  Methods  of 
Pbesentino  the  Gospel  Become  Ir- 
besistiblb  to  the  Hardest  Heabt. 
— ^The  Christian  finds  this  to  be  true  not 
only,  but  feels  encouraged  perhaps  by  a 
fact  analogous  to  this  exx>erienoe  which 
is  contributed  by  a  recent  experiment 
in  physics. 

Says  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe :  ''It  has 
already  become  apparent  that  the 
steady  action  of  great  pressure  upon 
hard  solid  rock  will  mould  it  like  day 
into  all  the  forms  that  we  have  ob- 
served if  only  time  enough  is  given. 
There  is  nothing  known  that  is  abso- 
lutely rigid;  warmth,  pressure  and 
time  change  all  things.  A  ball  of  glass 
is  highly  elastic,  its  molecules  transmit 
the  most  rapid  vibration  of  the  spectrum 
to  give  us  light ;  while  its  mass,  struck 
by  a  hammer,  vibrates  less  rapidly,  with 
a  clear,  sounding  note  to  give  us  the 
slower  vibrations  of  sound.  But  sub- 
stitute a  long-continued  pressure  for  this 
quick  blow,  and  the  glass  beoomes  as 
permanently  altered  in  form  as  tbe  pkw- 
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tic  clay.  It  is  elastic  to  quick  blows, 
but  plastic  to  persistent  pressures. 
The  study  of  the  so-called  'flow  of 
solids'  is  an  entirely  new  and  recent 
one. " 

By  Him  all  Things  Subsibt.— God*s 
constant,  sustaining  grace  is  as  essential 
to  our  spiritual  existence  as  fresh  air  is 
to  sustain  the  physical  nature. 

Dr.  Abbe  says :  **'  Our  atmosphere  is 
a  part  of  our  earth;  it  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  our  geologic 
history;  it  is  also  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  existence  of  man. 
He  may  live  forty  days  without 
food,  but  not  forty  minutes  without 
fresh  air.  The  phenomena  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  affected  by  every  storm. 
The  winds  carry  the  seeds  of  plants 
and  the  germs  of  disease  from  continent 
to  continent.  The  droughts  and  floods, 
the  heat  and  cold  of  America,  depend 
on  what  is  doing  in  Asia  and  the 
tropics.  There  can  be  no  proper  study 
of  meteorology  except  as  one  includes 
the  whole  globe  in  his  thoughts. " 

OVERTAXINQ    THE    MUNIPICENCB   OP 

God's  Provisions  in  Nature.— Prof. 
Edw.  Orton,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
pointed  out  certain  facts  relating  to  the 
extensive  glass  industries  at  present 
centered  within  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  which,  if  not  seriously  consid- 
ered, may  yet  cause  a  collapse  of  this 
industry  in  these  States.  He  tells  us 
that  ^  natural  gas,  being  so  well  adapted 
to  glass  manufacture,  has  drawn  to 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  where  it  is  most 
abundant,  more  than  half  the  entire 
number  of  glass  factories  in  this  coun- 
try. "  Until  recently  little  or  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  natural  gas  consumed  daily  at  these 
plants.  Investigations  by  Professor 
Orton  show  that  a  **  window  or  bottle 
works  consumes  in  twenty-four  hours 
an  average  of  70,000  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
and  that  a  tableware  glass  pot  requires 
a  little  more  than  50,000  cubic  feet  per 
day.  The  600  pots  of  the  new  gas 
fields  are  consuming  about  85,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  every  day,  and 


in  the  year's  run  of  300  days  10,500,- 
000, 000  cubic  feet!" 

The  professor  most  wisely  adds :  "  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this 
supply  can  be  long  maintained,  and  it 
is  unfortunate  that  so  enormous  a  con- 
sumption should  have  been  forced  upon 
the  gas  fields. " 

Help  often  just  at  Hand,  though 
ITS  Presence  not  even  Dreamed  Of. 
— Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  serious 
difiSculties  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  few 
years  ago  in  securing  wholesome  city 
water.  The  State  Board  of  Health,  be- 
coming at  last  alarmed  concerning  the 
public  health,  and  well  convinced  that 
the  prevalent  ailments  of  persons  resi- 
ding in  that  city  were  generally  tracea- 
ble to  the  wretched  water-supply,  be- 
gan the  experiment  recently  of  sinking 
artesian  weUs,  a  plan  of  possible  relief 
which  had  at  first  occurred  to  no  (me. 
A  depth  of  nearly  1,200  feet  was 
reached  in  search  of  the  much-desired 
water.  When  at  that  point  effort  was 
amply  rewarded.  Memphis  has  now 
one  of  the  best  water  supplies  in  the 
United  States. 

A  Lesson  to  Men's  Pridb  of 
Achievement. — Never  has  there  been 
an  age  like  the  present,  in  which  so 
many  stupendous  engineering  enter- 
prises have  reached  successful  comple- 
tion. When,  with  great  aqueducts, 
bridges,  railways,  "sky  scrapers,"  a 
Ferris  Wheel  and  an  Eiffel  Tower,  and 
the  like,  shall  man  be  able  to  find 
more  wonderful  enterprises  in  which 
to  engage?  It  would  seem  as  if  he  had 
reached  the  limit  of  possibility,  and 
that  he  should  loudly  boast  of  these 
mighty  achievements  is  not  to  be  found 
fault  with.  And  yet,  many  little  and 
almost  imknown  animals  and  insects 
have,  comparatively  speaking,  far  ex- 
ceeded and  are  daily  so  exceeding 
everything  which  the  skill  of  men  has 
been  able  yet  to  realize. 

Anoted  naturalist,  recently  describing 
the  marvelous  constructive  ability  of 
the  termite,  or  **  white  ant, "  tells  us 
that  these  little  creatures,  relatively  to 
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their  dze,  "build  on  a  colossal  scale 
compared  to  man ;  even  our  most  ex- 
ceptional mcmuments  cannot  be  placed 
beside  their  ordinary  buildings.  The 
domes  of  triturated  and  plastered  clay 
which  cover  their  nests  may  rise  to  a 
height  of  five  meters ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
dimensions  equal  to  one  thousand  times 
the  length  of  the  worker.    The  Eiffel 


Tower,  the  most  elevated  monument  of 
which  human  skill  and  industry  can 
boast,  is  only  (me  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  times  the  average  height  of  the 
worker.  It  is  800  meters  high,  but  to 
equal  the  termites'  audacity  it  wouid 
have  to  attam  a  height  of  1, 600  meters  I " 
What  have  our  modem  engineers  to 
say  to  this? 


HELPS  AND  HINTS,  TEXTUAL  AND  TOPICAL. 

By  Abthub  T.  Poebson,  D.D. 


JUrginal    OommeBtary :     Votes   on 
Genesis. 

But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord,— Ch&it.  vi.  8,  9. 

Alone — ^notwithstanding  the  awful 
prevalence  of  sin— one  with  Cknl  and  a 
majority — a  Just  man  perfect  in  his  gen- 
erations— one  who  walked  with  Cknl. 
Only  one  family  on  the  earth  that  was 
godly.  See  the  emphasis  on  the  earth's 
widespread  and  awful  corruption. 
Compare  verses  5,  11,  12.  The  truth 
can  be  expressed  only  by  repetition. 

Thus  early  was  man  taught  that 
numbers  count  nothing  with  Ood.  From 
the  day  of  man's  fall,  truth,  virtue, 
piety  never  have  been  with  the  majori- 
ty. And  if  we  are  with  the  majority  it 
behooves  us  to  examine  well  our  posi- 
tion. Vox  populi  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  wx  Dei.  Witness  the  clamor, 
**  Crucify  Him  I" 

13.  The  Dduge  was  as  truly  in  low  as 
in  wrath.  In  a  condition  of  things 
where  evil  was  so  awfully  dominant 
there  was  no  alternative.  Carcases, 
when  they  are  lying  about  In  every  di- 
rection and  filling  the  air  with  pesti- 
lence, demand  immediate  removal.  It 
is  not  a  time  for  delicacy  and  fastidious- 
ness as  to  the  meadb  employed.  Whole- 
sale burial  in  trenches  has  often  been  a 
necessity  after  battle,  without  any  de- 
lay even  to  identify  the  dead  and  mark 
their  resting-place.  The  earth  was  full 
of  moral  carcases,  whose  decay  had 
bred  a  pestilence,  and  but  one  family 


survived  and  even  that  family  not  un- 
contaminated.  And  God  was  com- 
peDed  to  sweep  away  by  flood  into  cme 
promiscuous  grave  tiie  whole  family  of 
man.  Otherwise  the  race  would  have 
perished  by  the  somewhat  slower  pro- 
cess of  self-destruction. 

14.  Make  thee  an  ark.  €k>pherwood, 
probably  cypress  (cupar  for  gopharf) . 
Rooms — Tiests,  i,  e. ,  compartments  fitted 
respectively  for  the  human  beings  and 
various  animals  the  ark  was  to  cany. 
Pitch— better,  asphalt  or  bitimien,  spe- 
cially fitted  to  make  it  watertight. 

The  proportions  are  not  essentially 
unlike  those  of  the  ''Great  Eastern,  ** 
according  to  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible 
(Noah)  535  ft.x87ix53i  (the  ''Great 
Eastern" behig  680x88x58).  Peter 
Jansen  in  1609  built  a  vessel  of  the 
same  proportions,  though  smaller,  and 
found  that,  though  imsuited  for  a  swift 
voyage,  it  could  hold  one-third  more 
freight  than  other  ships  of  equal  ton- 
nage. 

John  Temporarius  calculated  that  the 
ark  had  abundant  room  for  all  then 
known  animals  and  their  food  for  a 
year.  Tiele  found  that  it  was  capable 
of  accommodating  7,000  distinct 
species. 

15.  Make  thee  an  aick,  etc  I%is 
is  the  fashion,  etc.  The  details  of  the 
ark  it  is  not  needful  here  to  o^isider. 
They  are  not  sufficiently  clear  in  tiie 
form  given  to  enable  us  to  decide  many 
minor  matters.  The  length  and  breadth 
and  height  are  plahi  enough,  but  what 
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the  **  window''  was  and  how  it  was  ar- 
ranged does  not  appear.  Probably  it 
was  simply  a  **  light, "  or  means  of  both 
illumination  and  ventilation ;  and  from 
much  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
narratiye,  it  would  appear  that  the  roof 
of  the  ark  was  a  double  slant  from  a 
ridgepole  in  the  center  like  a  house 
roof,  and  that  the  roof  at  the  eaves  ex- 
tended over  the  framework  of  the  boat, 
and  was  elevated,  leaving  an  c^ptn  ipaee 
all  around,  a  cubit  high. 

17.  I  do  bring  a  flood  of  toatera  upon 
the  ea/rth.  One  Haywood  W.  Quion, 
in  a  curious  book,  called  **The  Comet, " 
takes  the  ground  that  Peter's  lan- 
guage is  to  be  literally  construed: 
**  The  world  that  then  was,  being  over- 
flowed with  water,  perished."  He 
maintains  that  there  was  only  one  orig- 
inal conUnerU,  hemispherical  in  shape, 
and  occupying  the  part  of  the  globe 
now  occupied  by  the  bed  of  the  Pacific, 
and  that  it  was  comparatively  without 
any  high  mountains,  having  only  hills, 
and  so  no  marked  differences  in  tem- 
perature and  no  clouds  and  storms ;  and 
that  the  Deluge  was  a  mighty  convul- 
sion by  which  this  dome  was  precipi- 
tated downward  and  its  edges  tilted  up, 
becoming  the  mountain  ranges  that  line 
the  Pacific  basin.  He  traces,  as  a  sci- 
entific student  and  civil  engineer,  the 
effect  of  such  a  convulsion,  and  attempts 
to  show  that  this  theory  explains  all  the 
geological,  meteorological  and  other 
changes  which  have  taken  place. 

This  book  was  published  by  E.  J. 
Hale  &  Son,  16  Murray  Street,  New 
York,  in  1869,  and  is  now  hard  to  ob- 
tain, but  it  is  a  curious  explanation  of 
phenomena. 

18.  With  IheemU  I  establish  my  cove- 
natU.  It  is  very  noticeable  that 
throughout  the  Bible  the  famXy  and 
not  the  individual  constitututes  the 
unit.  Adam  stood  for  the  race  which 
fell  with  and  in  him.  Whatever  be 
our  philosophy  this  is  the  fact.  Noah's 
family  was  saved  for  Noah's  sake. 
Ck>mpare  viii.  1,  where  Noah  is  the 
only  righteous  person  recognized,  and 
yet  all  his  house  is  bidden  to  enter  into 


the  ark.  Achan's  family  perished  with 
him.  Abraham's  covenant  was  a 
family  covenant.  Peter  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  recognizes  and  officially  an- 
nounces the  same  principle:  ''The 
promise  is  unto  you  and  unto  your 
children. " 

Qraham,  in  his  superb  work  on  Ephe- 
sians  (p.  54),  says  in  Justification  of  a 
vicarious  atonement :  '^  The  race  of  man 
was  created  in  a  unity  ...  in  a  rep- 
resentative head.  .  .  .  We  all  fell  in 
the  fall  of  this  head.  .  .  .  The  nations 
and  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  blessed 
or  cursed  in  the  providence  of  €kxl  on 
the  same  principle  of  the  mamy  in  one. 
In  Shem  a  whole  race  is  blest ;  in  Ham 
a  whole  race  was  cursed;  and  Qen. 
xvi.  12  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
Ishmaelites  unto  this  day.  The  Jewish 
nation  were  chosen  in  Abraham,  etc. 
It  is  so  in  all  our  relations  of  life,  and 
we  can  no  more  alter  it  than  we  can 
raise  the  dead.  A  whole  family  is  blest 
in  a  good  father  or  cursed  in  a  bad  one. 
.  .  .  When  Gkid  ordained  grace  and  sal- 
vation to  the  many  through  the  life  and 
death  of  the  one,  He  was  acting  out  the 
very  principles  according  to  which  He 
created  and  governs  the  human  race. " 

What  admonition  and  what  encour- 
agement this  fact  wraps  within  itself 
for  parenthood  I 

19.  Cf  every  living  thing,  eto.  When 
a  great  catastrophe  impends  how  tame 
the  wildest  animals  become  1  Young 
pairs  of  animals  may  have  been  gath- 
ered, simply  to  preserve  the  species. 
Surely  the  power  that  created  could 
cause  animals  to  be  tractable  in  such 
a  crisis.  It  is  only  the  rationalism  that 
rejects  all  supematuraUsm  that  finds 
essential  difficulty. 


Chapter  YH.  The  hundred  and 
twenty  years  of  probation  are  expired, 
and  full  directions  are  given  for  the 
ingathering  of  animals  to  be  preserved. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  there  were 
seven  poire  or  seven  animals  of  each 
dean  species,  the  odd  seventh  being  re- 
served for  sacrifice,  or  to  complete  the 
sacred  number. 
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Moreover  we  see  that  long  before  the 
Levitical  Code  even  the  distinction  be- 
tween ''dean"  and  ** unclean"  was  rec- 
ognized. The  septenary  division  of 
time,  the  institution  of  sacrifice  and  the 
separation  of  animals  thus  exist  thou- 
sands of  years  before  Moses,  and  we  see 
that  the  code  he  formulated  vtbb  but  a 
codifying  of  existing  usages. 

11.  In  the  nx  hundredth  yea/r,  etc. 
Probably  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. 

From  comparison  of  this  verse  with 
the  24th  and  viii.  4,  it  would  seem 
that  the  flood  began  on  the  17th  day  of 
the  second  month,  and  lasted  150  days, 
i.e.,  five  months  of  80  days  each ;  and 
the  ark  found  rest  on  Ararat  on  the 
17th  of  the  seventh  month,  i.e. ,  reckon- 
ing the  year  by  9ola/r  time  after  the 
Egyptian  fashion,  the  40  days'  rain 
being  included  in  the  150. 

If  this  be  the  correct  reckoning,  as 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  has  noticed,  we 
would  have  three  very  striking  coinci- 
dences, evidently  typical :  on  the  same 
I7th  day  of  the  month  Abib,  the  a/rk 
rested  on  Ararat,  the  Israelites  crossed  the 
Bed  8eay  eaid  our  Lord  raeefrom  the  dead. 

The  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  etc. 
The  language  of  appearances  is  used. 
No  attempt  to  be  scientificaUy  and  tech- 
nically correct  would  be  in  place  here. 
A  philosophical  account  of  the  flood 
would  be  ludicrously  inappropriate  in 
an  account  written  in  the  race's  infancy. 

When  there  was  this  mighty  down- 
pour of  rain,  and  the  consequent  rapid 
uprising  of  the  beds  of  waters,  how 
poetically  beautiful  such  a  description 
— literally,  "Heaven's  floodgates  were 
opened,  and  the  fountains  of  the  abyss 
were  broken  up. " 

20.  Fifteen  cubits  wpwa/rd,  i.e.,  25  to 
28  feet  ocer  the  tops  of  the  highest  ele- 
vations (?). 


Chapter  VIII.  1.  Ghd  remembered 
Noah — ^an  expression,  like  "  it  repented 
the  Lord"  (vl.  6),  etc.  Anthropo- 
pathic,  and  expressing  a  fact  of  mani- 
fested remembrance,  or  a  token  of  di- 
vine thoughtfulness. 


4.  Upon  the  mountains  cf  Arairai. 
Probably  Ararat  means,  not  the  range 
which  presents  a  peak  17,000  feet  high, 
but  a  territory  in  South  Armenia. 
There  is  tradition  of  a  boat  whose  re- 
mains were  foimd  on  a  mountain  of 
Armenia,  called  Baris,  etc,  and  from 
this  district  the  second  dispersion  of  the 
human  race  seems  to  have  taken  place. 

6.  Noah  opened  the  window,  or  open- 
ing, a  different  word  from  that  used  in 
yi.  16,  and  suggesting  another  open- 
ing made  for  a  different  purpose  and 
now  first  opened. 

7.  And  he  sent  forth  a  raicen,  etc 
The  story  of  the  raven  and  the  dove  has 
an  obviously  typical  import.  The  ark 
is  no  doubt  a  symbol  of  sahatian  by  a 
divinely  appointed  and  exclusive  method. 
If  so,  how  beautifully  do  the  raven  and 
dove  express  the  opposite  courses  of 
the  impenitent  rebel  and  the  penitent 
sinner.  The  raven  foimd  no  rest,  but 
disdained  to  return  to  the  aiic's  shelter, 
finding  whatever  lighting  place  and 
food  floating  carcases  and  debris  would 
furnish ;  but  the  dove,  which  rests  on 
dry  places  and  is  fed  only  on  grain,  re- 
turns to  Noah's  bosom  I 

11.  An  oUve  leof  plucked  off.  TbA 
olive  is  tenacious  of  life,  and  grows  in 
a  good  soil  without  care  or  culture, 
and  is  veiy  persistent  in  resisting 
changes  of  temperature  and  moisture. 
This  also  seems  typical,  from  tiie  re- 
markable use  of  the  olive  in  Scripture 
from  this  chapter  to  Romans  xi. 

20.  And  Noah  buHded  an  altar.  The 
first  act  on  emerging  from  the  aikis 
one  of  worship.  In  the  Phoenician, 
Indian  and  Greek  traditions  sacrifice  is 
inwoven  with  the  legend  of  the  flood. 

21.  The  Lord  smeUed,  literally,  Asawr 
of  rest.  The  word  is  one  of  the  plays  of 
Scripture  on  meaning  of  terms.  Noach 
— ^rest ;  Nichoach— restf  ulness  or  satis- 
faction ;  as  though  Noah's  personality 
was  somehow  breathed  into  his  offering 
of  gratitude  and  worship. 

Fhr  the  imagination  of  man^s  heart, 
etc  God  had  seen  this  evil  in  man's 
heart,  and  it  had  moved  him  to  sweep 
away  the  corrupt   population  of  tbQ 
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globe.  Here  the  other  side  is  giyen ; 
the  holy  indignation  of  God  against  sin 
having  been  constrained  to.  a  visita- 
tion of  judgment,  He  now  is  prepared 
to  renew  his  forbearance  with  man's 
frail  and  sinful  nature  and  determines 
not  again  to  visit  him  with  a  like  form 
of  judgment. 

For  a  year  there  had  been  over  the 
earth  one  long  season  of  flood,  inter- 
rupting all  climatic  changes  and  suc- 
cession of  seed  time  and  harvest.  This 
has  never  been  the  case  since. 

Let  us  not  dismiss  this  story  of  the 
Deluge  without  once  more  fixing  in 
mind  that  here  is  the  first  great  pictorial 
'lesson  on  salvation.  Wrath  comes  on- 
corrupt  mankind.  One  deliverance  is 
provided,  and  to  it  alljare  invited.  But 
when  judgment  comes,  no  earthly  de- 
vice or  natural  refuge  suffices  for  shel- 
ter or  escape.  The  highest  hills  are  cov- 
ered, sufficiently  to  make  escape  even 
for  those  of  giant  stature  impossible. 


The  ark  was  not  a  mere  ship.  It 
was  a  floating  refuge  built  on  a  divine 
pattern.  No  masl,  sail,  rudder;  a 
Home  for  Saved  People.  Its  size  an 
invitation  to  all.  It  had  one  door,  one 
window.  The  Lord  shut  them  in  and 
let  them  out,  and  was  their  pilot 
through  the  awful  catastrophe  that,  but 
for  Him,  would  have  wrecked  even  the 
ark  I 

Let  preachers  learn  a  lesson. 

1.  The  occasion  of  the  Deluge — the 
awful  decay  sin  brings. 

2.  The  typical  teaching  of  the  Deluge 
— the  ark,  the  raven  and  dove,  etc. 

3.  The  preaching  of  thejflood— faith- 
ful yet  ineffectual  and  fruitless.  After 
a  hundred  years  not  a  convert. 

4.  The  testimony  of  faith — ^Noah's 
works  preached;  every  nail  he  drove 
was  a  sermon. 

5.  The  unity  of  households — on 
Noah's  family  God  had  mercy  for  his 
sake. 


THE  PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE. 

By  Watland  Hott,  D.D. 


Mat  6-12.  —  Warbing  the  Good 
Warpabe.— 1  Tim.  1.  18. 

That  word  "warfare"  in  our  Scrip- 
ture does  not  mean  simply  a  single 
battle.  It  means  rather  the  conduct  of 
a  whole  campaign,  including  every- 
^  thing  that  ministers  to  its  final  and 
culminating  success— many  battles  may 
be,  marches,  strategies,  armings,  disci- 
plines, whatever  belongs  to  a  success- 
ful soldiership. 

For  the  Christian  life  is  not  just  one 
fight  and  then  having  done  with  it ;  it 
is  sustained  conflict,  until,  enduring 
unto  the  end,  the  crown  of  life  shines 
upon  the  victor's  brow. 

Our  question  is :  How  shall  we  war 
this  good  warfare?  I  think  we  can 
find  efficient  answer  as  we  gather  light 
and  suggestion  from  the  verses  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  our  special 
Scripture. 


First.  We  shall  war  the  good  war- 
fare bjf  seeking  to  be  true  to  the  high  ex- 
pectations that  were  forecasted  for  us, 
(1  Tim.  i.  18).  "This]  charge  I  com- 
mit unto  thee,  son  Timothy,  according 
to  the  prophecies  which  went  before  on 
thee ; "  "  that  thou  therein  do  a  knightly 
work,  "  as  Lucteur  renders  it.  That  is 
to  say,  O  Timothy,  thou  shalt  war  the 
good  warfare  by  being  true  to  and  ful- 
filling the  holy  prophecies  which  were 
said  concerning  thee. 

Doubtless  these  prophecies  in  the 
case  of  Timothy  were  unusual.  But  I 
think  there  were  for  Timothy,  and 
there  have  been  for  us  as  well,  high 
and  holy  anticipations,  possibly  even 
sacreder  than  were  these  unusual  proph- 
ecies of  the  church.  These  high  and 
holy  anticipations  and  expectations  are 
like  avant  couriers,  running  before 
each  one  of  us. 
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(a)  There  Ib  the  prophecy  of  a  hcHy 
ance$tTy,  (2  Tim.  L  5).  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  remarks  that  most  people 
think  that  any  difficulty  of  a  physical 
sort  can  be  ciu^  if  a  physician  is  called 
early  enough.  **  Yes, "  Dr.  Holmes  re- 
plies, "but  early  enough  would  com- 
monly be  two  hundred  years  in  ad- 
vance. "  There  is  the  tremendous  law 
of  heredity,  the  awful  sweep  and  reach 
of  which  science  is  just  now  beginning 
to  throw  some  adequate  light  upon. 
But  this  law  takes  in  its  strong  grasp 
not  only  features  and  damages  and  in- 
citements which  are  physical ;  it  pushes 
onward  into  coming  generations  char- 
acteristics which  are  mental  and  moral 
also.  And  if  one  be  budded  out  of  a 
religious  ancestry,  it  is  a  vast  boon  and 
blessing.  And  to  be  steadily  deter- 
mined to  be  true  to  such  ancestry,  and 
to  refuse  to  run  athwart  the  strain  of  it, 
is  a  tremendous  help  and  impetus  In 
warring  the  good  warfare. 

(P)  There  is  the  prophecy  of  a 
mother' 8  hopes.  (2  Tim.  i.  6).  Those 
hopes  which  our  mothers  cherished  for 
us  are  sacredest  prophecies  for  us.  Be 
true  to  them,  and  so  war  the  good  war- 
fare. 

Hartley  Coleridge,  the  son  of  the 
great  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  in- 
heriting from  his  great  father  the  moral 
blight  of  a  weakened  and  vicious  will, 
and  giving  himself  over  into  the  grip 
of  the  destroying  appetite  for  drink — 
Hartley  Coleridge  wrote  in  his  later 
years  these  sad  and  pathetic  lines  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  his  Bible :  * 

**Wlkeii  I  received  this  Tolume  small. 
My  years  were  barely  seyenteen. 
When  it  was  hoped  I  should  be  all 
Which  once,  alas  <  I  might  have  been. 

"And  now  my  years  are  thirty-five; 

And  every  mother  hopes  her  lamb. 
And  every  happy  child  alive. 
May  never  be  what  now  I  am.* 

Oh,  do  not  be  untrue  to  your  mother's 
hopes,  as  Hartley  Coleridge  confessed 
himself  to  be. 

(c)  There  is  the  prophecy  of  a  reUg- 
torn  training.  (2  Tim.  iii.  14,  15). 
Timothy  had  it.     He  was  to  be  true  to 


it.  So  be  you  true  to  yours,  and  thus 
war  the  good  warfare. 

(d)  There  is  the  prophecy  of  the 
good  thought  af  others  about  you  in  your 
early  life.  Timothy  had  this.  (Acto 
zvL2).  Do  not  be  false  to  this  and  dis- 
appointing. Be  true  to  it  rath^,  and 
thus  war  the  good  warfare. 

{e)  There  is  the  prophecy  of  yatir 
own  ideals  about  yourself.  Do  you  re- 
member Wordsworth's  poem  of  **  Laod- 
mia**?  The  oracle  had  said  that  the 
Greeks  could  not  conquer  the  Trojans 
except  some  ship  of  Qreece,  pushing 
itself  boldly  up  upon  the  Trojan 
shore,  the  diief  should  be  the  first  to 
sujQter  death.  The  husband  of  Laod- 
mia  determined  to  be  the  chief  who, 
grounding  his  vessel's  keel  the  first 
upon  the  Trojan  strand,  should  meet 
death  first,  and  so  open  the  gates  for 
the  Grecian  victory.  After  his  death, 
the  husband  of  Laodmia,  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  gods,  revisits  his  wife  to 
tell  her  the  story  of  his  deatii.  And 
the  poem  is  the  recital  to  her  of  how  he 
purposed  to  do  the  noble  deed ;  but  for 
love  of  life  and  for  love  of  her  was  full 
of  hesitation,  and  on  the  edge  of  it  and 
yet  not  doing  it.  And  in  two  lines  the 
poet  tells  the  necessary  stoiy  of  every 
noble  life : 

"Old  frailties  then  recurred ;  frirf  lo/ey  M^mgJU 
In  ad  embodied  my  deliverance  wrought" 

Ah,  that  was  the  secret  of  it— that 
must  be  the  secret  for  every  noble  life 
and  deed;  notwithstanding  frailtiea, 
getting  lofty  thought  in  act  embodied.* 
Thus,  with  tmtii  toyour  ideals,  warUie 
good  warfare. 

Second.  We  shall  war  tiie  good  war- 
fare by  holding  Faith.  (1  Tun.  L  19) . 
"Holding  faith." 

Think  ci  Timothy  a  moment— not 
naturally  robust,  not  naturally  achiev- 
ing and  pioneering,  in  Ephesus,  one  of 
tiie  wickedest  of  cities,  confronted  by  a 
splendid  and  awfully  corrupt  heathen- 
ism—set at  making  head  against  all  this. 
What  a  strain  and  strait,  especially  as 

*From  a  book  of  mine,  "Gleams  from 
Paul's  Prison." 
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pastor  and  leader,  he  is  steadily  put  to. 
What  now,  to  furnish  him  for  such 
warfare,  must  Timothy  have?  Faitk 
— and  in  two  senses :  Faith  in  tiie  sense 
of  creed .  He  must  believe  in  somewhat 
mightily.  One  of  your  "  liberal"  men, 
esteeming  what  is  around  him  at  least 
almost  as  good  as  Christianity,  he  can 
never  be  if  he  would  win  victory  in 
Ephesus.  And  Timothy  must  also 
have  faith  in  the  sense  of  trust;  he 
must  depend  on  the  help,  strength, 
guidance  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  such 
faith  as  this — faith  in  definite  Chris- 
tian virtues,  and  the  faith  of  trust — we 
must  have  if  we  would  war  the  good 
warfare. 

Third.  We  shall  war  the  good  war- 
fare by  holding  also  a  good  conscience. 
(ITun.  L  19). 

Conscience :  eon  and  ddre — to  know 
with.  Conscience,  not  merely  that 
which  I  know,  but  that  which  I  know 
Moith  9ome  one  eUe;  that  other  knower 
whom  the  word  implies  is  (jk>d.  His 
law  making  itself  known  and  felt  in  the 
heart. 

Thus  I  shall  not  come  to  wreck  and 
defeat  as  did  Hymeneeus  and  Alexan- 
der. Rather,  the  good  warfare  will 
issue  in  the  eternal  triumph. 


Mat  18-19.— The  Best  Possible 
THma  TO  Do.— Psalm  xxxiv.  8. 

This  is  our  Scripture — ^  Oh,  taste  and 
see  that  the  Lord  is  good ;  blessed  is 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  Him. " 

Two  things  our  Scripture  holds — 
The  statement  of  a  fact ;  a  persuasion 
founded  upon  the  fact. 

First.  Consider  tJie  itatement  of  a 
fact.  This  is  the  fact :  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord.  Think 
a  little  of  the  meaning  of  some  words 
just  here. 

Ble88e(l—^b&t  means  inward  and  se- 
rene joy.  It  is  a  mood  of  soul,  at  once 
deeper  and  nobler  than  a  mere  happi- 
ness. Happiness  means  a  pleasant  feel- 
ing, because  of  pleasant  environment. 
Blessedness  means  an  inner  joy  that 
stays  and  stands  and  shines,  though 


circumstances  have  changed  from  sum- 
mer to  a  winter  that  is  arctic. 

**  I  pity  them,  they  know  not  what 
they  are  doing ;  they  may  shut  me  in 
where  they  please,  but  they  cannot 
shut  Qod  out  from  me, "  said  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  foully  thrust  into  prison  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  by  the  false 
King  Charles  n.  That  was  to  have 
blessedness.  Very  emphatic  is  this 
word  "blessed"  here.  Literally  the 
clause  reads  thus:  Oh,  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the 
Lord  I 

Man — ^Blessed  is  the  man,  Li  the 
original  it  is  not  the  usual  word  for 
man.  It  means  literally  a  puissant 
man,  a  man  of  girded  and  conquering 
strength;  a  man  self -centered,  and 
dauntless  before  enemies  and  obstacles. 

Tnuteth — ^that,  too,  is  a  quite  peculiar 
word.  It  literally  means  one  who 
takes  refuge  in,  as  a  fugitive  does  in 
some  strong  tower,  and  so  is  restful 
from  pursuers  whom  the  tower  baffles. 

So,  if  you  were  going  to  try  to  bring 
the  whole  meaning  of  our  Scripture 
out,  you  would  have  to  do  it  by  some 
such  paraphrase  as  this :  Oh,  the  inner 
and  steady  restfulness  of  the  man, 
though  he  seem  to  be  never  so  strong, 
who  takes  refuge  in  his  Qod. 

So,  then,  this  is  the  statement  of  fact 
our  Scripture  makes — ^that  even  the 
strong  man  is  only  really  restful  when 
he  gives  himself  over  into  the  keeping 
of  his  God. 

Let  us  see,  for  a  little,  why  this  is  a 
statement  of  exact  fact. 

(a)  The  strong  man  is  only  really 
blessed  when  he  takes  refuge  in  Qod, 
because  God  only,  in  the  last  analysis, 
is  rest  and  refuge  for  the  inUUect, 
Back  of  every  thing — ^the  cause  of  phe- 
nomena—is  God.  And  not  the  strongest 
intellect  can  be  satisfied  and  restful 
until  it  stays  itself  in  God  as  such  a 
cause.  Even  though  you  accept  evo- 
lution, you  cannot  really  rest  until  your 
thought  takes  hold  of  God  as  the  suffi- 
cient and  efilcient  Originator  and  Guider 
of  the  long  process  of  evolution.  Your 
thought  hangs  on  nothing  until  you 
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bang  it  on  Qod.     He,  and  He  only,  is 
sufficient  to  restf uUy  sustain  it. 

(6)  The  strong  man  is  only  really 
blessed  when  be  takes  refuge  in  Ood, 
because  God  only,  through  the  atone- 
ment of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  IB  appeasemerU  for  Ms  cofiaeienee. 
Let  Shakespeare  in  King  Richard  III. 
disclose  to  us  the  working  of  the  con- 
science : 

Mr9t  Murd,— Row  dost  thou  feel 
thyself  now? 

See,  Murd,  —  'Faith,  some  certain 
dregs  of  conscience  are  yet  within  me. 

Mnt  Murd. — Remember  our  reward 
when  the  deed  is  done. 

See.  Murd. — Zounds,  he  dies:  I  had 
forgot  the  reward. 

Fint  Murd.  — Where  is  thy  conscience 
now? 

Sec.  Murd. — In  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter's purse. 

Mrst  Murd. — So  when  he  opens  his 
purse  to  give  us  our  reward,  thy  con- 
'  science  flies  out. 

See.  Murd. — Let  it  go ;  there's  few  or 
none  will  entertain  it. 

First  Murd. — How  if  it  coiUe  to  thee 
again? 

See.  Murd. — I'll  not  meddle  with  it : 
it  is  a  dangerous  thing :  it  makes  a  man 
a  coward :  a  man  cannot  steal,  but  it 
accuseth  him ;  he  cannot  swear,  but  it 
checks  him ;  'tis  a  blushing  shamefast 
spirit  that  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom ; 
it  fills  one  full  of  obstacles :  it  made  me 
once  restore  a  purse  of  gold  that  I 
found ;  it  beggars  any  man  that  keeps 
it :  it  is  turned  out  of  all  towns  and  cities 
for  a  dangerous  thing ;  and  every  man 
tliat  means  to  live  well  endeavors  to 
trust  to  himself  and  to  live  without  it. 

Again  :  **  The  dread  of  something  af- 
ter death  puzzles  the  will;  thus  con- 
science doth  make  cowards  of  us  all. 

Now  conscience  is  in  this  sense  infal- 
lible. Not  in  the  sense  that  it  always 
tells  us  what  is  right,  but  in  the  sense 
that  it  always  tells  us  that  we  ought  to 
do  the  right.  But  have  we?  And 
when  a  man,  though  he  be  the  very 
strongest  sort  of  man,  bethinks  himself 
of  his  own  many  affronts  to  conscience, 


remorse,  which  is  the  organic  reaction 
of  conscience,  will  not  let  him  rest 
Not  the  strongest  man  can  help  such 
restlessness.  What  can  appease  con- 
science? The  atonement  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  And  so, 
even  the  strongest  man  can  be  only 
really  blessed  as  he  takes  refuge  in  a 
God  righteously  forgiving  through 
atonement. 

(e)  The  strongest  man  is  only  really 
blessed  when  he  takes  refuge  in  €kxi, 
because  God  only  is  effideney  for  the 
ufill.  The  will  of  even  the  strongest 
man  is  often  weak  as  water  in  the  pres- 
ence of  temptation  and  huge  obstacle. 
But  the  Holy  Spirit  is  energy  for  the 
will,  and  Him  God  gives.  And  in  this 
great  gift  is  blessedness. 

Such  is  the  statement  of  the  fact 
Notice  now  the  persuasion  founded  on 
the  fact:  Oh,  taste  and  see  that  the 
Lord  is  good ;  that  all  this  may  be  true 
in  one's  personal  experience. 

This  is  the  best  possible  thing  to  do 
— Try  Qod ;  prove  Him — taste  and  see. 


Mat  20-26.  — Thb  Onb  to  Hold  To. 
— John  xiv.  6. 

It  is  to  Thomas  our  Lord  addresses 
these  great  words. 

And  Thomas,  just  here,  is  a  man  in 
a  maze  and  in  a  daze.  Thomas  sees 
somewhat ;  but  what  he  sees,  he  cannot 
clearly  see. 

Have  you  never,  coming  out  of  some 
darkened  room  into  the  blaze  of  noon- 
day, found  yourself  blinded  by  **  excess 
of  bright,  ^  and,  just  because  the  sun- 
light whelmed  so  on  your  eyes  unused 
to  it,  been,  for  the  time,  blinded  and 
hesitant? 

It  was  thus,  I  think,  just  now  with 
Thomas. 

This  is  what  our  Lord  had  just  been 
saying.  (John  xiv.  1-4.)  Well,  tiiey 
were  most  blazing  and  shining  words. 
They  burst  into  Thomas'  darkness  like 
the  sun.  They  were  words  so  bright 
that  they  made  him,  in  a  measure, 
blind. 

For  there  was  yet  within  Thomas  the 
notion  of  a  worldly  kingdom  which 
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Messiah  was  to  found  and  rule.  By  no 
means  yet  were  his  thoughts  as  to  the 
meaning  and  method  of  Jesus  right  in 
themselves,  or  in  right  arrangement. 

And  when  Jesus  talked  about  going 
moay  into  the  Father's  house  to  prepare 
places  for  the  disciples,  and  then  added, 
**  Whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way 
ye  know" ;  and  when  Thomas  remem- 
bered the  strange  things  the  Lord  had 
been  lately  saying  about  the  cross  and 
death ;  and  when  he  then  thought  about 
this  worldly  kingdom,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  Father's  house  of  many 
mansions  somewhere,  and  whither  Jesus 
must  go  to  make  ready  places  for  the 
disciples,  he  could  not  adjust  it  all  to- 
gether. Standing  there  in  the  blaze  of 
the  light  he  could  not  see. 

And  like  the  fair  man  he  was,  he  said 
he  could  not  see—"  Lord, "  said  Thomas, 
**  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest,  and 
how  can  we  know  the  way?" 

And  then  Jesus  replies  to  him  with 
a  great  word  of  help  for  all  his  blind- 
ness, his  inability  to  comprehend 
things,  his  inability  to  adjust  things. 
It  is,  it  seems  to  me,  as  if  the  Lord  had 
said :  "  O  Thomas,  amid  all  your  blind- 
nesses, perplexities,  inabilities,  there  is 
one  thing  you  can  do;  you  can  just 
keep  hold  of  Me ;  you  can  refuse  to  let 
your  trust  in  Me  waver.  And  there  is 
the  prof oundest  reason  why  you  should 
do  this— For  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
the  Life. " 

Well,  the  most  of  us  are  much  like 
Thomas.  We  are  men  and  women 
often  in  a  maze  and  in  a  daze.  If  we 
are  not  blind  about  the  things  Thomas 
was,  we  are  often  blind  about  many 
other  things.  How  much  more  are  life 
and  death  and  destiny  than  is  our  com- 
prehension of  them.  I  think  as  we 
grow  older  things  get  more  mysterious 
rather  than  less  so. 

But  our  Christ  is  "  the  contemporary 
of  all  the  ages. "  And  what  was  the 
thipg  for  Thomas  to  do  is  the  precise 
thing  for  us  to  do— simply  to  keep  un- 
relaxing  hold  of  Jesus  Christ.  And 
the  reason  why  Thomas  should  do  it  is 
the  exact  reason  why  we  as  well  should 


doit^-Christ  is  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
the  Life.     Christ  is  the  Way,  because 

(a)  He  bridges  the  chasm  between 
man  and  Gk>d  by  His  Incarnation. 

That  is  a  profound  thought.  All  other 
religions  are  religions  of  human  search- 
ings  for  God ;  Christianity  is  the  relig- 
ion of  the  Divine  search  for  man.  In  the 
Incarnation  Gk>d  comes  searching  for 
man  to  show  him  the  way  in  the  terms 
of  man's  own  nature. 

(6)  Christ  is  the  Way  because  He  has 
removed  the  obstacles  between  sinful 
man  and  a  holy  Gkxi  by  His  Atonement. 

Christ  is  also  the  Truth. 

Think  of  this  but  in  one  particular. 
Christ  is  the  Truth  for  way  of  living. 
Here  is  a  man  with  his  one  life.  How 
shall  he  use  it,  invest  it.  Christ  stands 
and  says,  I  am  the  Truth — as  to  way  of 
living. 

Christ  is  also  the  Life. 

That  is  what  I  am  in  perpetual  need 
of —life  in  the  sense  of  ptww.  Spiritual 
.contact  with  Christ  is  spiritual  power. 

Thus,  amid  all  darknesses  and  per- 
plexities, Christ  is  the  one  to  keep  grip 
on,  for  He  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the 
Life. 


May  27-81;  June  1-2.— Humility. 
— John  xiii.  6. 

There  was  a  need  of  feet- washing  as 
the  custom  set  itself  amid  the  Oriental 
habits  and  etiquette.  The  dust-stained 
feet  must  always  be  washed  on  entrance 
into  a  house,  for  the  feet  were  only 
shod  with  sandals,  the  upper  portion  of 
the  foot  was  bare,  and  so  dust  would 
gather  on  it.  Feet- washing  was  a  very 
rigorous  custom.  And  it  was  also  rig- 
orous that  nobody  but  some  slave  or 
poorest  menial  should  do  the  duty  for 
another. 

It  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  find  out 
from  the  record,  that  the  imknown  host 
who  had  gladly  yielded  his  upper  room 
for  the  use  of  the  Master  and  His  disci- 
ples had,  for  some  reason — perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  so  busy  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  his  own  Passover,  or  because 
he  could  not  just  then  spare  the  slave 
or  menial,  or  because  he  did  not  have 
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one,  or  because  he  left  the  furnishing 
such  servant  to  the  disciples  them- 
selves—failed to  provide  a  menial  for 
this  necessary  duty. 

Therefore  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  that  the  disciples  wash  each  others' 
feet  if  they  were  so  minded.  But  they 
were  not  so  minded.  They  would 
rather  have  the  dust-stained  feet  than 
be  so  minded.  They  would  not  take 
the  menial's  place  each  toward  each. 
As  far  as  we  can  find  out  no  one  of 
them  would  even  offer  to  wash  the 
Master's  feet.  And  so,  with  uncleansed 
feet,  because  no  one  would  serve  any 
other  one  in  such  a  lowly  way,  they 
began  to  arrange  themselves  at  the  ta- 
bles for  the  eating  of  the  Passover. 

Ck>nsider  the  contention  for  places 
among  the  disciples.  Places  at  any 
sort  of  gathering  were  a  great  matter 
among  the  Orientals.  They  were  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  even  unseemly 
struggling.  And  such  evfl  struggle  for 
the  best  and  highest  places  had  been 
going  on  among  the  disciples. 

And  now— oh,  wonderful  sight !— He 
riseth  from  supper,  and  laid  aside  His 
garments ;  and  took  a  towel,  and  girded 
Hhnself. 

After  that  He  poureth  water  into  a 
basin,  and  began  to  wash  the  disciples' 
feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel 
wherewith  He  was  girded. 

Did  He  forget  Himself  when  He  did 
it?  Did  He  lose  the  consciousness  of 
who  He  was  when  He  took  the  menial's 
place  and  did  the  menial's  duty?  Did 
the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  did  the  gathering  awful 
shadows  of  the  crucifixion,  unseat  His 
brain  for  just  a  moment  and  make  Him 
forgetful  and  careless  of  that  high  place 
and  dignity  He  had  all  the  time  pro- 
claimed were  His?  No.  He  never 
was  more  conscious  of  who  He  was  and 
what  He  was  than  at  that  moment. 
He  never  felt  more  profoundly  His  own 
immeasurable  prerogative  and  place. 
He  was  never  more  certain  of  His  own 
imperial  grasp  on  the  universal  hehn  of 
things.  Jesus,  knowing  that  the  Father 
had  given  all  things  into  His  hands,  and 


that  He  was  come  from  God.  and  went 
to  God,  took  the  lowest  menial's  place, 
and  did  the  lowest  menial's  service. 
What  those  disciples  disdained  to  do 
for  Him  or  for  each  other,  with  the 
most  shining  and  unobscured  conscious- 
ness of  who  He  was  and  what  He  was, 
Jesus  did  for  thenL  He  stooped  before 
each  one  of  them  and  washed  their  feet. 
And,  what  has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  all  this  won- 
drous scene,  even  the  dusty  feet  of 
JudM^  Jesus  washed.  Before  him  even 
He  bent. 

Behold,  now,  a  true  humility.  That 
Christians  are  to  possess  humility  is  a 
common  insistence  of  the  Smptuie. 
(Prov.  xxii.  4 ;  Acts  xx.  9 ;  1  Peter 
V.  5.) 

But  a  true  humility  is  something 
very  different  from  our  too  common, 
and  much  too  frequently  simply  card 
notion  of  it.  The  man  who  can  berate 
himself  the  most  is  too  often  the  man 
who  thinks  himself  the  humblest.  The 
man  who  can  call  himself  miserable  sin- 
ner and  dust  and  ashes  and  filthy  rags 
the  quickest  and  the  oftenest ;  the  man 
who,  knowing  he  has  some  ability  of 
service,  instead  of  calmly  estimating 
that  ability  and  putting  it  at  service,  is 
rather  glibbest  to  deny  any  ability  at 
all  and  so  gets  out  of  service,  dodges 
it,  shirks  it,  says  he  is  nobody  at  all, 
though  he  knows  he  u  somebody,  has 
some  capacity,  is  not  an  utter  fool — 
that  man,  too  often,  at  least  in  his  own 
estimation,  is  your  man  clothed  with 
humility. 

But  that  sort  is  the  devil's  sham  of 
humility;  is  the  snare  by  which  he 
catches  Christians  oftenest  to  their 
souls'  hurt,  and  the  damage  of  Christ's 
cause. 

Behold  a  true  humility.  The  Lord 
Jesus  did  not  affirm  Himself  to  be  other 
than  He  truly  was,  but  He  stoopci  His 
lifted  and  unmeasurable  being  into  9uch 
service  for  His  disciples.  He  conse- 
crated Himself  to  lowliest  service.  Be- 
cause He  was  what  He  was  and  who 
He  was  He  was  glad  even  » lowlily  to 
serve.     That  is  a  true  humility — the 
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yielding  of  one's  best  and  highest  self 
to  even  lowliest  service  and  helpfuhiess. 

This  is  the  test  of  a  real  humility, 
that  for  Jesus'  sake  we  give  ourselves 
to  service,  even  to  the  lowliest  and  in 
the  lowliest  way.  If  you  would  have 
humflity  serve  them, 

(a)  In  the  family. 

{b)  In  the  neighborhood. 


(c)  In  the  church. 

{d)  In  the  Sunday  school. 

{e)  In  the  prayer-meeting. 

(/)  In  all  loving  and  even  least  care 
and  mindfulness  of  others. 

And  do  not  forget  that  a  real  humili- 
ty will  bend  to  service  even  for  an  ene- 
my. Christ  washed  the  feet  of  Judas 
even. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  EXPOSITORY  SECTION. 


Hob.  zi.  19. 

By  Rev.  Geobob  Zabktskte  Collieb, 

Alexandbia  Bat,  N.  Y. 

'(y&ev  ambv  tiai  h  irapapoXJ^  kKO/itaaro, 

A.  V. — From  whence  cUeo  he  received 
him  in  a  figwre, 

B.  V. — I^rom  whence  he  did  cUeo  in  a 
parable  receive  him  back. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  article  to  es- 
tablish the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
following  paraphrase  of  the  latter  part 
of  Heb.  xi.  19:  **  Wherefore  he  received 
him  back,  even  by  means  of  the  act  of 
exposing  him  to  peril. " 

The  received  translation  of  kv  napa- 
PoXg  by  ''in  a  figure**  commends  itself 
to  those  who  are  given  to  excessive  alle- 
gorizing of  the  Old  Testament  narra- 
tives, and  is  even  supported  by  Luther, 
Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius,  Ewald,  Ebrard, 
Lange  and  Dehtzsch  and  others  of  un- 
questioned Biblical  scholarship.  The 
New  Testament  revisers,  without  di- 
rectly  condemning  the  old  rendering, 
cut  the  exegetical  knot  by  substituting 
the  expression  **  in  a  parable,  ^  avoiding 
the  diflaculty  altogether  by  leaving  the 
exact  force  of  "parable"  to  be  more 
closely  determined  by  the  student  and 
reader.  If  this  was  latended  as  a  mere 
transliteration  (such  as  1  Ck>r.  xvi. 
22),  it  is  of  course  unobjectionable; 
but  if  it  was  meant  for  a  translation  it 
is  open  to  the  charge  of  ambiguity, 
being  less  definite  than  "in  a  figure, " 
if  "parable"  is  used  by  the  revisers  in 
its  ordinary  sense. 

Against  the  rendering  "in  a  figure, " 


or  even  "in  a  parable"  in  the  usual 
meaning  of  that  word,  many  objections 
can  be  urged. 

If  the  writer  had  in  mind  an  allegori- 
cal representation  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, he  would  hardly  have  used  this 
word  when  others  more  precise  were  at 
hand,  e.  g.,  Hmoc  (as  in  Ch.  viii.  5), 
the  term  applied  to  Adam  as  the  type 
of  Christ.  The  use  of  irapapohf  ap- 
plied to  the  tabernacle  in  Ch.  ix.  9,  is  not 
strictly  parallel,  for  there  the  term  is 
applied  to  a  visible,  material  object  (cf . 
Matt.  xxiv.  82)  ;  while  in  Heb.  xi.  19 
it  is  used  of  a  historic  action — ^the  "re- 
ceiving back, "  in  which  case  a  symboli- 
cal meaning  could  have  been  expressed 
more  definitely  by  some  derivative  of 
hX?^ope{)Q  (cf.  Gal.  iv.  24,  'Anvd 
haiv  cMriyopovfieva,  referring  to  the 
history  of  the  sons  of  Sarah  and  Hagar) . 
The  application  of  the  term  "parable" 
to  a  historic  a/sty  as  distinguished  from  a 
vititiU  dbjetsty  is  imparaUeled  in  Scripture, 
unless  we  assume  that  some  of  our 
Lord's  parables  designedly  represent 
actual  occurrences.  To  translate  by 
" in  a  figure"  makes  the  passage  incon- 
sequent and  anti-dimactic.  Abraham ' s 
earlier  faith  was  rewarded  by  Isaac's 
birth ;  his  later  faith,  as  revealed  in  the 
attempted  offering,  by  Isaac's  restora- 
tion visibly  and  tangibly,  not  figura- 
tively. As  literally  as  Abel  received  as 
faith's  reward  the  testimony  that  he 
was  righteous,  as  Noah  became  heir  of 
the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith,  as 
Abraham  received  afterward  the  city 
with  the  foundations,  so  now  he  obtains 
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Isaac  personally  and  bodily  as  the  suit- 
able reward  of  faithful  obedience.  Any 
flguratiye  meaning,  however  justifiable 
in  its  proper  place,  diverts  attention 
from  the  fact  tliat  his  faith  received  its 
appropriate  reward.  What  the  trans- 
action was  meant  to  teach  future  gen- 
erations cannot  be  dragged  in  here 
without  usurping  the  place  of  the  main 
statement  that  faith  was  blessed  by 
means  of,  or  on  account  of,  that  act 
which  put  it  to  the  severest  test. 

Besides,  any  figurative  element  In 
the  transaction  is  linked  with  the  offer- 
ing up  rather  than  the  receiving  back, 
with  the  substitution  of  the  ram  rather 
than  a  figurative  resurrection.  The  sur- 
face facts  of  the  exegesis  are  that  Isaac 
was  sacrificed  figuratively,  and  restored 
literally,  unless  a  symbolic  return  in. 
veKpctv,  from  the  dead,  be  intended, 
which  would  demand  the  rendering  of 
Mev  by  the  local  "whence"  rather 
than  the  logical  "wherefore**  which, 
though  adopted  by  the  revisers,  is 
contrary  to  the  general  usage  of  the 
writer  as  shown  in  ii.  17 ;  ili.  1 ; 
vii.  25;  viii.  8;  ix.  18.  The  an- 
alogy of  his  style  is  presumptive  ar- 
gument against  rendering  b^^ev  as  a 
local,  and  in  favor  of  its  applica- 
tion, not  to  Isaac's  exit,  ex  vsKpw, 
but  rather  to  express  the  means  by 
which,  or  the  reason  why,  Abraham 
received  him  back.  Even  if  the  trans- 
lation of  b^ev  by  "whence"  were  not 
imperatively  demanded  to  support  the 
allegorical  interpretation  "  in  a  figure,  " 
we  would  be  compelled  to  supply 
mentally  some  nominative  participle, 
such  as  «v,  limiting  the  pronoun  refer- 
ring to  Abraham,  and  paraphrase  thus : 
"Abraham,  while  acting  figuratively 
(i.e. ,  in  such  a  way  as  to  teach  spiritual 
truth),  received  hhn  back.  " 

But  why,  it  may  be  said,  may  we 
not  regard  the  entire  transaction  as 
one  planned  by  God  to  teach  a  deep, 
spiritual  lesson,  and  look  at  h  Tzapa^dXy 
as  expressing  this  purpose,  t .  e. ,  he  was 
permitted  to  receive  Isaac  for  the  same 
purposes  for  which  a  word- parable  is 
spoken.     It  is  certainly  diflicult  to  rule 


out  all  reference  to  the  substitutionaiy 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  Why,  then,  may 
not  Abraham  have  been  acting  a  prear- 
ranged part  in  a  divine  drama  planned 
to  instruct  succeeding  ages  about  sub- 
stitutionary expiation?  The  changed 
order  of  words  in  the  Revised  Yerson 
seems  almost  to  favor  tliis  view,  re- 
moving the  rendering  of  iv  nap.  from 
the  end  of  the  sentence  (Authorized 
Version)  to  a  place  nearer  the  subject, 
as  if  to  represent  Abraham  as  being  ev 
trap,  rather  than  a  reception  back,  ev  xap. 
That  the  patriarch's  part  was  designed 
to  instruct  future  generations,  none 
will  question,  but  it  is  here  held  that 
this  is  not  taught  by  h  nap.  since  this 
would  involve  an  arbitrary  transfer  of 
the  figurative  reference  from  the  re- 
storation to  the  previous  sacrifice,  doing 
violence  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
Greek  words.  This  view,  however,  is 
championed  by  Lange. 

Better,  though  without  substantial 
exegetical  foundation,  is  the  view  of 
the  speaker's  commentary  that  Isaac 
was  restored,  h  nap.  in  tiiat  Qod  re- 
vealed to  Abraham  that  even  so  Christ 
should  return  from  the  dead.  Appeal 
is  made  to  John  viii.  56,  a  verse  whose 
reference  is  not  sufficiently  undisputed 
to  serve  as  a  decisive  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  passage 
under  discussion.  Still  this  view  is 
better  than  the  former  as  it  links  the 
figurative  reference  to  the  restoration 
rather  than  the  sacrifice,  which  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Greek  words  forbids. 
Yet  it  requires  us  to  supply  an  ellipti- 
cal nominative  participle,  to  which 
there  are  objections.  The  grammatical 
presumption  is  that  ev  nap.  is  to  be  con- 
strued adverbially  with  kioofuaaro  rather 
than  as  part  of  an  adjective  clause  with 
the  subject  of  that  verb,  i.e.^  Abraham 
received  Isaac  back  iv  nap.,  not  Abra- 
ham, being  hv  nap. ,  received  Isaac  back. 
The  supplying  of  an  elliptical  partici- 
ple (as  advocated  by  Bengel),  should 
not  be  resorted  to  if  the  words  already 
in  the  text  yield  a  satisfactory  sense 
without  it. 

But  yet  more  decisive  against  these 
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views  is  the  fact  that  thej  inyolve, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  a  use  of 
^  iQ  the  meaning  "  for  the  purpose  of,  ** 
elsewhere  unknown  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, only  to  be  justified,  if  at  all,  by 
the  insertion  of  the  aforementioned 
participle,  a  meaning  much  more  pre- 
cisely expressed  by  ctf ,  with  which  iv 
is  never  interchangeable  except  after 
verbs  of  motion .  'Bv  is  never  employed 
elsewhere  to  denote  purpose  pure  and 
simple.  Even  in  1  Cor.  vii.  15,  h 
elp^  conveys  the  idea  of  purpose  only 
as  an  outgrowth  of  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  the  expression.  To  render  "for 
the  purpose  of  setting  forth  a  parable" 
involves  a  use  of  kv  that  can  only  be 
defended  by  supplying  a  missing  par- 
ticiple. 

The  paraphrase  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article  is  free  from  these  objections. 
It  requires  no  ellipsis  to  be  supplied, 
and  is  supported  by  the  order  of  the 
Greek  words.  It  gives  the  preference 
to  the  use  of  ev  as  instrumental  (by 
means  of) ,  as  more  in  accord  with  the 
context.  There  is,  however,  no  con- 
clusive objection  to  regarding  h  as 
causal  {i.e.,  because  of  the  exposure  to 
peril),  or  temporal  (at  the  moment  of 
such  exposure) .  The  latter  is  preferred 
by  Professor  Thayer  in  his  Greek-Eng- 
lish Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  force  of  the  passage  would  then  be : 
"Wherefore,  even  at  the  moment  in 
which  he  was  exposing  Isaac,  he  re- 
ceived him  back. "  The  force  of  the 
statement  is  substantially  the  same, 
as  the  meanings  shade  into  one  an- 
other.* 

Viewing  h  as  instrumental,  Abra- 
ham's exposure  of  Isaac  to  mortal  peril 
at  God's  call  was  the  divine  histrumen- 
tal  cause  whereby  he  received  him  again 
as  a  reward  of  faith,  just  as  the  build- 
ing of  the  ark  was  the  act  by  means  of 
which  Noah's  faith  was  blessed.  The 
uplifted  sacrificial  knife  revealed  the 

*  Meyer  explains  the  verses:  "Abraham  ob- 
tahied  Isaac  as  a  reward  and  received  him 
back  again  as  a  possession,  by  the  very  act 
of  setting  his  life  at  stake,  and  the  giving  up 
to  the  death  of  the  sacrifice." 


unflinching  obedience  of  faith.  That 
supreme  moment  of  testing  won  the  di- 
vine commendation  expressed,  not  "  in 
a  figure,  **  but  literally,  by  the  restora- 
tion. By  means  of  this  crowning  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  surrender  of  his 
earthly  hopes  he  received  him  in  a  way 
that  transcended  his  expectations.  He 
anticipated  a  restoration,  ck  veKpov,  a 
resurrection;  he  received  instead  a 
restoration,  e/c  napapo^,  at  the  moment 
of  extremity  and  expected  death. 

This  rendering  (whether  it  be  instru- 
mental, causal  or  temporal)  alone  does 
justice  to  the  conjunction  mi  before 
h  irap,  otherwise  meaningless  or  redun- 
dant, now  extremely  significant  and 
epexegetical.  Its  force  becomes  appa- 
rent in  the  paraphrase,  "  Wherefore  he, 
even  by  means  of  (or  because  of,  or 
during)  this  very  act, "  which  seemed 
to  shatter  the  hopes  of  a  lifetime,  in 
spite  of  this,  yea,  because  of  it,  he  re- 
ceived him  back.  KoX  thus  emphasizes 
the  marvelousness  of  faith's  triumph 
imder  seemingly  insuperable  obstacles, 
the  theme  of  the  chapter.  Under  the 
old  interpretation  aai  adds  nothing  to 
the  force  of  the  statement,  and  yet  is 
placed  in  an  emphatic  position. 

Of  course  the  obvious  and,  to  some, 
conclusive  objection  to  our  translation 
or  paraphrase  is  the  confessedly  rare 
scriptural  use  of  irapa^okri  which  it  in- 
volves. But  against  this  must  be  placed 
the  undeniable  fact  that  this  usage 
grows  out  of  the  root  meaning  of 
Tzapa^aXKetv^  "  to  throw  before, "  **  to 
cast  to.  ^  Homer,  in  a  passage  quoted 
in  Professor  Thayer's  Lexicon,  uses  it 
of  "  casting  fodder  before  horses  to  be 
devoured  by  them. "  *  The  middle 
voice  is  used  still  of  tener  in  this  sense,  f 
The  Latin  equivalent  (Lid.  and  Scott) , 
is  "objicere  (or  projicere)  se  periculo, " 
**  to  place  oneself  in  danger. "  80 
napdpo?jog  means  (Lid.  and  Scott),  I. 
"Thrown  in  by  the  way."  IL  "Ex- 
posing oneself,  or  what  belongs  to  one ; " 

•11.8,604. 

t  Cf .  Iliad  9 :888  JiUv  ifitiv  ^xhv  1rapa^aXAd- 
Mcvof  iroX9it.i4tip,  ''Submitting  my  life  alwaj 
to  the  fortunes  of  war." 
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benoe  of  persons,  *^  yenturesome,  ** 
"reckkfls,  **  and  of  things  **  hazardous, " 
"perilous. "  The  corresponding  Latin 
paraboknu  was  used  of  those  nurses  who 
fearlessly  and  heroically  exposed  them- 
selyes  to  infectious  diseases, — ^napa- 
poXo(,  qui  olijicit  $e  prasenUmmo  vita 
perieiUo,  one  who  ea^pMM  his  life,  as  those 
called  parabolani,  because  they  bur- 
ied infected  corpses  cU  Alexandria.  "* 
These  last  words  here  italicized  are  sig- 
nificant in  view  of  the  probable  Alexan- 
drian authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  It  was  at  Alexandria,  the  in- 
fluence of  whose  linguistic  culture  is  so 
apparent  in  every  chapter,  that  the  idea 
of  exposure  to  peril  was  proverbially  as- 
sociated with  parabolamts,  so  nearly 
akiatoirapapoX^,  However  rare  this  use 
of  irapapdTiku  and  its  derivatives  may 
have  been  elsewhere,  here  at  least  it  had 
no  strange  sound.  In  like  manner  He- 
sychius,  viAlexamdrian  grammarian  of 
the  fourth  century,  author  of  a  Greek 
dictionary  invaluable  to  phflologists, 
makes  kv  nap.  equivalent  to  iic  izapaiuv- 
dweitfjusToCf  **  out  of  "  or  **  resulting  from  ^ 
his  bold  venture  or  great  danger.  He 
stands  almost  alone  amid  a  galaxy  of 
contemporary  allegorizing  interpreters, 
but  his  position  as  philologist  and  lexi- 
cographer, rather  than  commentator, 
adds  weight  to  his  testimony  as  to  the 
current  use  of  the  expression  among 
Alexandrian  Jews,  t  This  old  but  less 
commonly  received  rendering  magnifies 
both  Abraham's  faith  and  its  reward. 


by  emphasizing  the  moment  of  his  ex- 
tremity and  showing  how,  out  of,  or 
by  means  of  that  very  act,  his  trium- 
phant faith  was  rewarded  by  the  restor- 
ation of  his  son,  not  '^  in  a  figure,  "  not 
in  a  resurrection,  but  tangibly,  bodOy, 
and  unslain.  A  figurative  element  is 
doubtless  present,  but  is  not  anphasized 
by  iv  1^apapo^.  Ck>unting  scholarship 
rather  than  weighing  it,  undoubtedly 
the  vast  preponderance  of  names  is  in 
favor  of  the  meaning  "  in  a  figure, "  ow- 
ing to  the  tendency  especially  potent  in 
the  earlier  period  of  exegesis  to  read 
figure,  type  and  symbol  between  the 
lines  of  every  incident  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Still  the  suggested  rendering  is, 
to  smnmarize,  to  be  preferred  as  being 
in  marked  agreement  with  Alexandrian 
usage ;  as  not  violating  the  Greek  order 
of  words ;  as  more  in  accord  with  the 
usage  in  this  Epistle  of  Mev  as  meaning 
''wherefore'*  instead  of  wh@[ice;  as 
making  icat  emphatic  instead  of  redun- 
dant; as  not  demanding  the  insertion 
of  a  nominative  participle ;  as  preserv- 
ing the  proi)er  meaning  of  h;  and 
adding  to  the  rhetorical  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  the  passage  by  the  stn»ig, 
almost  startling,  emphasis  it  places  on 
Abraham's  heroic  faith  and  its  reward. 
Though  we  may  miss  a  certain  halo  cir- 
cling around  the  traditional  rendering, 
**a  figure,  "  the  verse  has  greater  power 
and  force,  adding  another  to  the  many 
dramatic  climaxes  found  in  this  sublime 
chapter. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 


Eov  ShaU  the   Pnlpit   Seal   with 

Social  Beform? 
Bt  B.  p.  Db  Costa,  D.D.,  New  York 

CiTT. 

In  recent  times  the  province  of  the 
Pulpit  has  become  restricted,  and  the 
Preacher  is  no  longer  the  great  arbiter 
of  public  opinion.     A  new  voice  is  now 

*  Quoted  by  Trench  In  **  Notes  on  the  Par- 
ables," p.  9  (Ed.  1858). 

t  The  philologist  Camerarius  (d.  1674)  held 
this  view.    Tholuok  renders  '^Whence  also 


heard,  and  the  Press,  religious  and  sec> 
ular,  speaks,  not  at  widely  separated 
intervals,  but  daily  and  houriy,  every- 
where appealing  to  the  people.  Even 
since  the  colonial  period  the  situation 

he  carried  him  back  in  a  bold  ventare;"  and 
Lttneman,  '^Wherefore  he  also  received  him 
back  on  account  of  his  having  surrendered 
him.**  Likewise  Meyer:  ''On  which  ac- 
count, he  bore  him  away,  even  on  account 
of  the  giving  up,"  giving  as  a  secondary 
reading  substantially  the  one  defended  in 
this  article. 
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has  greatly  changed.  Something  like 
a  division  of  labor  has  taken  place,  and 
the  secular  aspects  of  many  subjects, 
about  which  the  Pulpit  formerly  gave 
general  information,  are  now  treated 
by  the  Press.  Nevertheless  the  scope 
of  the  Pulpit  is  stiU  veiy  broad,  too 
broad,  indeed,  to  be  completely  covered 
by  any  one  man.  The  first  thing  that 
we  nevertheless  have  to  recognize  is  the 
breadth  of  the  field  now  open  to  the 
average  preacher.  Its  breadth  becomes 
the  more  apparent  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  object  of  preaching,  namely, 
the  bringing  in  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gkid ; 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God  means  a  social 
and  religious  order  under  the  dominion 
of  Christ.  It  means  a  condition  of 
things  that  must  follow  true  repent- 
ance. In  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth, 
Christ  gave  the  keynote,  furnishing  an 
example  of  preaching  in  the  largest  and 
fuUest  sense.  The  preaching  of  the 
kingdom  means  the  preaching  of  justice 
in  all  departments ;  and  to  secure  jus- 
tice there  must  come  the  wide-spread 
Social  Reform. 

There  are,  however,  those  who  de- 
cline to  view  the  field  in  this  broad  way, 
and  when  called  to  take  part  in  the  work 
of  Social  Reform  reply  that  their  busi- 
ness is  to  **  preach  the  Gk)spel. "  But 
what  is  the  Gk)6pel  without  John  Bap- 
tist's Metanaiaf  The  Pulpit  may  not 
deal  with  "justice"  simply  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Divine  Mind  in  relation 
to  what  is  known  theologically  as  "  sin, " 
nor  can  one  fulfil  the  demand  as  a 
preacher  of  "righteousness"  simply  by 
insisting  upon  the  righteousness  that  is 
imputed  after  an  act  of  faith.  Right- 
eousness, in  the  fidl  New  Testament 
sense,  generally  means  doing  right. 
The  pulpit  may  not  treat  sin  in  a  nar- 
row sense,  nor  exclusively  as  an  Adamic 
inheritance.  Sin  must  include  all  the 
forms  of  wrong-doing  that  modem  so- 
ciety has  elaborated.  Sin  denounced 
in  the  abstract  is  simply  denounced. 
General  terms  will  not  suffice.  This 
goes  for  little.  There  are  evils  in  the 
land  to-day  whose  advocates  and  vic- 
tims would   both   gladly   endow  the 


Church  if  she  would  covenant  to  preach 
against  them  in  general  terms,  and 
shoot  pious  phrases  up  into  stellar  space. 
Plasters  cannot  cure  deep  seated  ulcers. 
The  physician  must  improve  the  blood. 
Christ  on  Galilee  did  not  oil  the  waves. 
He  stilled  the  wind.  He  touched  that 
which  sent  up  the  barometer.  His 
treatment'  was  fundamental,  radical. 
It  will  prove  idle  to  attempt  to  avoid 
the  issue  by  pleading  that  it  is  one*s 
business  "  to  preach  the  Gospel. "  This 
excuse  simply  shows  that  of  ttimes  the 
objector  does  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  Gospel,  and  indicates  ttiat  he  would 
have  shrunk  from  following  Christ  in 
His  crusade  against  evil  when  on  earth 
on  the  ground  that  He  was  overstepping 
the  office  of  a  Messiah,  turning  the 
world  upside  down  and  bringing  strife 
and  debate,  instead  of  publishing  peace. 

The  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  unless 
singularly  disqualified  or  disbarred, 
must  stand  forth  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Metanoia.  Otherwise,  he  must  do  his 
part  in  the  work  of  Social  Reform, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  Baptist,  cost 
liberty  and  life. 

When  reconciled  to  his  mission,  the 
preacher  will  recognize  the  broad  char- 
acter of  his  task,  and  find  in  the  long 
list  of  legitimate  topics  such  themes  as 
the  property  tenure,  disfranchised 
womanhood,  immorality  in  statute  laws, 
education,  peace,  war,  the  housing  of 
the  poor,  pauperism,  prison  discipline, 
wages,  insanity,  marriage,  and  the 
frightful  multiplication  of  the  unfit; 
for  it  is  terrible  to  refiect  upon  the  fact 
that  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  the 
mating  of  human  beings,  and  that  less 
care  is  bestowed  upon  the  production 
of  their  offspring  than  upon  those  of 
horses,  cattle  and  swine.  How  crim- 
inal is  the  pulpit  that  remains  silent  in 
the  face  of  sudi  awful  crime. 

Still,  on  the  part  of  a  class,  including 
many  of  the  timid,  there  is  often  found 
a  disposition  to  narrow  the  field  and  es- 
cape the  ordeal.  Again,  another  class, 
though  possessed  of  abundant  courage, 
desire  to  deal  in  panaceas.  Multitudes 
take  no  interest  in  and  are  positively 
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Jealous  of  all  reforms  save  one,  and  that 
the  one  they  prefer.  Often  this  narrow- 
ness stands  connected  with  the  drinking 
usages  of  Society,  the  individual  view- 
ing Intemperance  as  the  greatest  of  all 
evils.  Others,  however,  without  de- 
tracting from  the  gravity  of  the  tem- 
perance issue,  find  a  greater  and  really 
more  important  field  in  connection  with 
public  and  private  morality.  Since, 
therefore,  successful  work  must  regard 
the  matter  of  proportion,  it  may  indeed 
be  pointed  out  that  the  moral  question 
is  greater  than  the  temperance  issue. 
The  temperance  issue  deals  with  an 
artificial  and  restricted  taste,  while  the 
moral  issue  stands  connected  with  an 
appetite  that  is  natural  and  universal. 
Hence,  while  great  countries,  inhabited 
by  untold  millions,  are  strangers  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  drink  curse,  ex- 
cept as  learned  through  Christian  liter- 
ature and  example,  they  are  neverthe- 
less well  nigh  at  death's  door  through 
the  prevalence  of  sexual  vice.  The 
drink  evil  forms  an  awful  scourge,  but 
the  universal  sin  of  licentiousness  serves 
as  a  destroyer  of  immeasurable  magni- 
tude, doing  its  work  largely  in  secret, 
and  giving  its  product  some  half  re- 
spectable name,  even  in  many  cases 
putting  a  false  label  upon  the  murder 
of  the  unborn,  which  to-day  forms  a 
standard  crime  among  members  of  evan- 
gelical churches,  who  regard  marriage 
as  legalized  indulgence. 

All  reform  is  foiu*  square,  and  So- 
ciety cannot  be  lifted  simply  by  the 
temperance  fulcnun.  An  all-round 
movement  is  demanded.  In  fact,  before 
either  drunkenness  or  impurity  can  be 
efficiently  dealt  with,  the  reformer 
must  grapple  with  the  causes  which 
lead  to  drink  and  vice,  for  these  evils 
are  results  of  an  anterior  eau9e.  The 
preacher  pursues  a  charlatan  method 
when  he  deals  with  results  apart  from 
their  cause.  It  is  a  mistake  to  treat  in- 
temperance as  an  original  cause.  A 
great  wave  at  sea  may  raise  a  train  of 
waves,  but  it  is  itself,  after  all,  a  result, 
the  offspring  of  the  wind.  So  certain 
influences  in  society  create  dninkards  • 


and  drunkenness.  We  cannot  ignore 
the  causes  of  either  intemperance  or 
vice,  much  less  attribute  the  entire  ar- 
ray of  evils  to  drink.  We  are  told  tJiat 
drink  ministers  to  licentiousness,  which 
is  true,  yet  millions  of  Mohammedans, 
Buddhists  and  other  religionists  sunk 
in  licentiousness  never  touch  a  drop  of 
alcoholic  liquor.  We  must  preach  a 
basic  reform  and  go  to  the  bottom  of 
every  evil,  or  else  drop  out  of  the  cra- 


The  writer  claims  no  infallibility ;  yet 
he  would  fain  insist  stoutly  upon  the 
inclusive  method  proposed,  and  even 
venture  to  offer  a  progress  sketch  point- 
ing out  the  first  step  in  the  creaticm  of 
the  drunkard  and  debauchee.  For  may 
not  this  be  found  in  dose  connection 
with  the  prevaOing  misuse  made  by  so- 
ciety of  the  earth  and  the  fulness  there- 
of, involving  as  it  does,  a  forgetfulness 
of  the  rights  of  God  and  humanity? 
The  product  of  this  unchristian  use  of 
the  earth  and  its  fulness  is  a  double  prod- 
uct. It  consists  in  the  acquisition  of 
what  is  called  the  "  xmeamed  increment" 
by  one  class,  largely  the  idle  class,  and 
the  loss  of  the  "earned  increment"  by 
another,  the  laboring  class.  These  two 
increments  come  to  be  represented  by 
Wealth  and  Poverty.  Wealth  has  a 
numerous  progeny,  descending  in  the 
general  order  of  idleness,  luxiuy,  the 
supersedure  of  marriage,  and  bad  as- 
sociates ;  their  offspring  being,  in  turn, 
the  saloon,  dice,  and  the  brothel,  all 
finally  assuming  the  form  of  tte  Prodi- 
gal Son. 

Taking  the  other  line,  the  loss  of 
the  earned  increment,  which  means  in- 
sufficient or  bad  wages,  we  then  have 
poverty ;  whose  progeny  are  overwork, 
hardship,  frequent  impossibility  of 
marriage,  insufficient  food,  bad  blous- 
ing  and  evil  companions.  Finally,  as 
in  the  other  line,  come  the  saloon,  dice 
and  the  brothel,  with  the  Prodigal  Son. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  the  Social 
Reformer  should  be  able  to  see  the  situ- 
ation and  the  demand,  and  be  prepared 
to  send  up  the  prayer  of  Agar :  €Kve 
me  neither  poverty  nor  riches. 
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The  space  allotted  to  this  article  does 
not  admit  of  the  fuU  discussion  of 
methods  that  may  be  employed  in  con- 
nection with  social  refonns ;  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  dispose  of  them  under 
two  general  heads:  Legal  and  Moral 
Suasion,  Law  and  Gospel. 

1.  The  Legal  method  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  Force.  This  is  a  fact  that 
should  never  be  forgotten.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Pulpit,  too,  must  stand 
connected  with  a  timely  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  Force,  as  a  reforming 
agent,  though  never  really  efficient,  is 
now  on  the  wane.  The  decline  of  Law 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  marked  character- 
istics of  our  age.  Statutes  are  multi- 
plying, and  if  everywhere  applied, 
more  than  half  of  our  population,  good 
and  bad,  would  be  consigned  to  du- 
rance vile.  But  a  large  portion  of  law, 
secular  and  ecclesiastical,  is  systemati- 
cally neglected  and  trampled  upon.  In 
many  ecclesiastical  bodies,  discipline  is 
often  impossible,  it  being  argued  that 
the  canons,  if  enforced,  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Still  we  recognize 
that  sound  legislation  is  necessary  in 
both  Church  and  State,  often  deploring 
the  failure  of  Law,  though  often  forget- 
ting the  aU- important  fact  that  the 
Gospel,  in  its  ultimate  aim,  is  anarchis- 
tic, and  contemplates  the  time  when  hu- 
man law  wiU  be  annuUed.  Need  we, 
therefore,  feel  alarmed  as  we  listen  to 
the  rumbling  wheels  of  Anarchy?  In 
reality,  does  not  Anarchy  bear  witness 
to  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  setting 
up  of  His  kingdom?  The  reign  of 
Force  is  actually  on  the  decline,  and 
the  Anarchist  would  do  well  to  find  this 
out,  as  ere  long,  in  relying  upon  Force, 
he  will  discover  that  he  is  leaning  upon 
a  broken  reed. 

The  writer  may  indeed  be  as  heartily 
in  favor  of  breaking  every  demijohn  in 
the  land  as  is  the  Anarchist  of  destroy- 
ing every  human  Institution ;  but  both 
the  writer  and  the  Anarchist  have  many 
things  to  break  before  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  proceed  with  success  in  the  pro- 
grams respectively  cherished.  For  in- 
stance, before  the  demijohn  is  broken 


it  may  be  needful  to  smash  the  present 
system  of  distributing  the  increments, 
which,  if  our  scheme  is  correct,  does  so 
much  to  produce  the  demijohn ;  for  in 
this  city,  by  the  false  use  of  the  earth 
and  its  fulness,  landlordism  has  shut  up 
a  husband  and  wife,  three  children  and 
two  men  boarders  in  three  dark  un- 
ventilated  rooms,  escape  from  which 
to  the  saloon,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the 
men,  must  prove  something  like  the 
transition  from  Gehenna  to  Paradise. 
In  a  state  of  society  that  tolerates 
such  things,  the  attractive  ginmill  must 
prove  more  than  a  match  for  "home.  " 
Neither  total  abstinence  nor  moderate 
drinking  can  be  secured  by  any  town 
meeting  process  in  the  present  sodal 
condition.  Enactments  resulting  from 
a  clamor  on  the  part  of  a  minority,  and 
really  in  advance  of  the  general  senti- 
ment, cannot  prove  very  useful  laws. 
Such  enactments  fail  in  the  essential 
thing — to  wit,  the  penalty. 

What  is  said  here  with  regard  to  the 
drink  question  applies,  the  writer  pro- 
foundly believes,  to  a  multitude  of  evils, 
including  Social  Vice,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  is  being  driven 
from  street  to  street  and  from  quarter 
to  quarter,  with  an  increase,  rather 
than  a  diminution,  of  the  sum  total. 
I  do  not  propose  to  recall  any  law 
against  either  drink  or  vice.  Some- 
times the  driving  fronr  street  to  street 
may  prove  a  necessary  object  lesson  in 
connection  with  the  general  evolution 
of  reform.  What  God  has  condemned 
let  no  man  excuse.  This  general  fail- 
ure will  continue  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  and  especially  will  it  be  apparent 
when  individuals  simply  oppose  vice 
in  the  slums,  leaving  gilded  sin  in  the 
fashionable  quarters  unmolested. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  The 
writer  has  no  desire  to  argue  the  feeble- 
ness of  law,  but  would  rather  insist 
upon  a  wise  and  timely  recognition  of 
the  limits  of  its  usefulness  in  the  work 
of  Social  Reform.  Whfle  Christianity 
is  anarchistic  in  its  ultimate  aspiration, 
and  looks  to  a  reign  that  shall  know  no 
human  statutes,  it  is  our  duty,  in  the 
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present  state  of  society,  to  stand  by  the 
law.  Tet  a  wise  reforming  Pulpit  will 
recognize  that  the  best  human  law  has 
its  limit  of  usefulness.  This  brings  us 
to  the  most  important  aspect  of  law ; 
and,  possibly,  we  may  be  prepared  to 
appreciate  the  appositeness  of  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  who  taught  that  the 
law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to 
Christ.  Here  we  have  a  revelation  of 
the  truest  use  of  law.  By  and  by,  all 
Christians  and  Anarchists  will  discover 
that  physical  force  is  of  no  permanent 
value  in  human  society  if  it  does  not 
lead  in  moral  suasion.  The  world  lan- 
guishes to-day,  not  for  statute,  but  for 
moral  law — ^the  law  that  emanates  from 
no  legislature,  nor  any  human  breast ; 
but  the  law  so  eloquently  described  by 
the  inunortal  Hooker,  where  he  tells  us, 
that  its  seat  is  in  the  bosom  of  God. 
Many  a  crusader  against  drunkenness 
and  vice  needs  to  realize  that  the  real 
law  of  progress,  the  true  power  in  so- 
cial reforms,  must  be  a  law  emblazoned 
on  the  soul,  making  itself  felt  and  re- 
spected in  every  man's  conscience,  and 
causing  him  to  find  written  above  the 
door  of  every  saloon  and  brothel  the 
words  that  Dante  saw  written  over  the 
gates  of  hell:  **  All  hope  abandon,  ye 
who  enter  here. "  Thus  it  comes  to 
appear  that  the  true  social  refonner, 
while  Inclusive  in  the  range  of  his  sub- 
jects, must  at 'the  same  time  employ 
the  principle  of  selection,  and  study  to 
find  the  moral  side  of  every  social  ques- 
tion. This  done,  let  him  hold  on  to  his 
task  in  the  spirit  of  the  society  trans- 
forming Gospel  of  the  kingdom  and 
Son  of  God ;  for,  when  it  comes  to 
methods,  there  is  no  patent  device  that 
can  dispense  with  a  preached  Gospel, 
sent  home  to  the  Individual  heart  and 
consciousness  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Only  let  it  be  a/w«  Gospel. 
But  this  too  brief  and  general  consider- 
ation of  a  great  theme  should  not  be 
closed  without  reference  to  one  more 
essential  condition  in  the  work  of  social 
reform.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  kingdom  of  €k)d  will  at 
last  prevail  and  that  society  will  be  re- 


generated and  saved.    Men  may  doabc, 
but  pessimism  means  paralysis.     In  re- 
gards to  the  success  of  temperance,  we 
are  told  that  man  has  a  natural  thint 
for  alcohol.    Yet  scientific  investiga- 
tion proves  that  the  statement  is  false. 
Still  another  says  that  social   vice   is 
based  upon  a  natural  instinct,  and  that 
it  has  always  existed  and  will  always 
continue  to  exist.    But  we  have  to  re- 
ply to  this  that  it  is  based  upon  aper- 
TerUi  appetite— that  it  is  an  abnormal 
and  unnatural  appetite  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  evil.     This  un- 
natural appetite  is  nurtured  by  a  false 
social  system,  whose   product  is  the 
Prodigal  Son.     Change  the  system  and 
you  change  the  environment,  and  Uien, 
practicaUy,  you  diange  the  man.     The 
sexual  nature  is  of  God.     It  is  divine ; 
and,  under   true  conditions,  what   is 
there  to  prevent  the  body  from  becom- 
ing what  it  was  intended  to  be,  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost?    Man,  with 
a  true  environment,  may  certainly  be 
lifted  up  to  the  level  of  the  beast,  who 
employs  his  nature  only  at  the  proper 
season  for  a  true  purpose  ordained  of 
God.    What  is  true  of  one  evil  is  true 
of  all,  and  €kxi's  cause  must  win  at  last. 
MAch  of  our  doubt  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  we  incline  to  forget  what 
must  certainly  be  true,  namely,  that 
evil  is  permitted  in  the  use  of  an  Eternal 
Wisdom.    **  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city, 
and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?  "    There 
was  war  in  Heaven.     The  angels  fought 
and  cast  out  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
who  now  maintains  the  struggle  among 
men.     Longfellow,  in  the  "Golden  Le- 
gend, "  says  of  Lucifer : 

**He,  too,  is  God's  minister. 
And  lAoors  for  some  good 
By  us  not  understood.** 

Still,  in  this  connection,  the  pessimist 
is  laboring  at  his  old  business,  treating 
Hell  as  he  treats  the  Saloon,  simply  as 
a  Cause  instead  of  an  Effect  Let  us 
remember,  however,  that  with  the 
apotheosis  of  evil  Hope  dies;  but, 
with  Christ  on  His  throne,  the  battle 
well  begun  in  Heaven  must  end  in 
victory  upon  earth. 
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The  Eind  of  Preaohing  Needed* 

By  T.    Dk  Witt  Taimaqb,  D.D.,* 
Bbooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thb  kind  of  sermons  that  are  needed 
at  the  present  time  are  sympathetic 
sermons.  All  people  need  help  at  some 
part  of  their  nature.  Those  that  seem 
to  have  the  least  need  of  it  may  be  in 
the  most  dire  necessity.  Mere  displays 
of  scholasticism  or  putting  forth  the 
technicalities  of  religion  in  the  pulpit 
are  of  no  use  in  these  days. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  what  is  called 
the  "new  theology"  has  affected  or 
will  affect  the  character  of  modem  ser- 
mons. My  rule  is  never  to  criticize 
Christian  workers ;  1  take  it  for  granted 
that  each  man  is  doing  the  best  he  can. 
I  believe,  however,  that  one  tear  of 
Christian  sympathy  is  worth  an  ocean- 
ful  of  abstract  discussion. 

I  am  asked- if  what  are  called  "  sensa- 
tional" sermons  are  valiiable.  Sensa- 
tionalism is  a  word  that  has  as  diverse 
a  meaning  as  the  word  Congregational- 
ism, which  reaches  from  Theodore 
Parker,  who  was  pastor  of  what  he 
called  the  20th  or  80th  Congregational 
Church,  dear  on  to  the  most  evangel- 
istic, old-fashioned  theology.  If  a  man 
stands  in  his  pulpit  with  the  dominant 
idea  of  giving  entertainment — mere  in- 
tellectual entertainment  or  the  stirring 
of  the  risibilities  of  his  congregation — 
he  is  committing  blasphemy;  but  if 
he  proposes  to  make  a  sensation  by  in- 
troducing Gospel  principles  in  prefer- 
ence to  worldly  principles  and  bringing 
men  to  repentance  for  their  sins  and  to 
faith  in  God,  then  the  more  sensation- 
alism he  has  (with  such  ends  in  view) 
the  better.  The  charge  of  **  sensation- 
alism" is  generally  made  bydried-up 
ministers  who  cannot  get  an  audience. 
Go  into  some  church  where  a  man 
preaches  to  seventy-five  people  on  a 
dear  Sunday  morning  and  before  he 
gets  through  you  will  probably  hear 

*  An  interview. 


him  deplore  "sensationalism"  in  the 
pulpit. 

The  church  in  general  is  dying  of 
humdrum.  If  we  do  not  get  a  little 
more  fire,  and  zeal,  and  holy  vim  into 
our  religious  services  they  will  goto 
the  wall. 

I  am  asked  "  how  can  the  Gospel  best 
be  presented  by  the  preacher?"  In  re- 
ply I  would  say  that  every  man  must 
get  his  directions  from  headquarters. 
No  one  man  can  tell  another  man  how 
to  preach.  No  two  men  will  do  their 
work  in  just  the  same  way,  if  they  do 
it  successfully.  FaOure  in  all  kinds  of 
Christian  work  is  generally  the  result 
of  a  disposition  to  work  as  other  people 
do.  Theological  seminaries  which  are 
indispensable,  and  some  of  Ihem  manned 
by  the  best  representatives  of  religion 
in  professorial  chairs,  often  do  damage 
by  trying  to  make  aU  students  preach 
alike  and  think  alike.  The  great  object 
ought  to  be  to  develop  each  man's  fac- 
ulties, taking  them  as  they  are,  and 
producing  the  best  results.  A  professor 
is  also  useful  as  a  critic.  A  college 
student,  or  young  preacher,  may  have 
faults  that  are  open  to  criticism  and  that 
never  would  be  brought  to  his  attention 
except  by  a  professor. 

A  common  temptation  among  young 
ministers  is  to  make  the  sermon  a  re- 
sult, not  realizing  that  it  is  only  a  means 
to  an  end.  As  a  man  gets  older  in  the 
ministry  he  finds  that  the  sermon  is  of 
no  use  except  as  it  accomplishes  practi- 
cal and  religious  results.  The  young 
preacher  begins  by  thinking  sermon- 
making  an  art;  but  the  sermon  is  of 
no  importance  except  as  it  brings  men 
to  a  new  life  and  a  higher  appreciation 
of  duty. 

The  great  mistake  of  the  old  preacher 
is  finding  fault  with  the  young  ones, 
and  very  often  unjustly.  The  tenden- 
cy of  the  older  preachers  is  to  discourage 
the  young  ones  in  their  new  methods  of 
work. 

The  ideal  preacher,  hi  my  opinion,  is 
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the  one  who  is  seekhig  to  make  the 
world  better  and  happier.  There  is  a 
great,  big  wound  on  the  heart  of  the 
world  and  the  Gospel  is  a  plaster. 
How  to  put  the  plaster  on  the  wound 
in  the  practical  question  for  all  preachers 
to  consider. 

**  How  can  a  preacher  get  illustrations 
for  his  sermons  ?  "  By  keeping  his  eyes 
and  ears  open.  The  best  illustrations 
are  not  to  be  found  in  books  but  along 
the  city  streets,  or  out  in  the  woods  of 
the  country.  For  some  persons  scrap- 
books  and  commonplace  books  may  be 
very  useful .  Todd  *  s  Index  Rerum  used 
to  be  a  very  good  note-book  for  this  pur- 
pose, and,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  is  still  a 
very  important  help  to  many  people. 
I  have  bought  three  copies  of  it  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  my  life,  each  time  re- 
solving to  do  something  with  them,  but 
I  never  got  so  far  as  to  make  any  use 
of  them. 

If  a  preacher  has  little  imagination 
and  is  not  apt  in  securing  illustrations 
for  his  discourses,  I  should  think  that 
the  line  of  his  preaching  should  be  the 
argumentative  style,  without  illustra- 
tions. Some  of  the  strongest  sermons 
that  have  ever  been  preached  have  had 
no  illustrations  in  them,  and  there 
are  many  sermons  that  are  killed  with 
a  surplus  of  illustrations.  In  such  ser- 
mons the  mind  is  diverted  from  the 
central  truth  to  the  similes  and  para- 
bles connected  with  it. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  how  far  the 
preacher  should  avail  himself  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  evangelist.  I  think  the 
services  of  such  helpers  are  positively 
recognized  in  the  Bible,  and  their  work 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  apostle 
says  ^  to  some  pastors,  to  some  evangel- 
ists, and  to  some  teachers.  ^ 

But  a  man  cannot  be  a  pastor  and  an 
evangelist  at  the  same  time.  The  man 
who  attempts  to  be  a  pastor  and  an 
evangelist  always  comes  to  a  very  short 
pastorate.  There  are  no  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  A  man  cannot  preach  every 
day  in  the  week  and  preach  on  Sunday 
anything  that  is  worth  hearing. 

Some  men  who  have  a  special  faculty 


in  thai  direction  may  conduct  their  own 
revivals,  but  it  is  of  great  use,  after  a 
man  has  done  his  best  to  bring  people 
to  the  truth,  to  have  a  new  voice  ocHoe 
in  and  a  new  manner  presented  to  the 
congregation.  The  evangelist  may 
not  have  a  tenth  part  of  the  ability  of 
the  pastor  and  yet  do  a  better  work  for 
a  little  while.  A  farmer  may  get  along 
with  his  fields  the  whole  year  working 
alone,  but  in  harvest  time  he  wants 
some  new  hands.  Every  farmer  recog- 
nizes the  truth  of  that  statement.  A 
revival  is  the  preacher's  harvest  time. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
what  we  need  is  €k)spel  sermons,  the 
simpler  the  better.  We  need  sermons 
of  kindness,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  the  (Jospel.  People  come  into 
church  from  the  world  and  they  have 
been  kicked,  and  cuffed,  and  knocked 
about,  and  cheated,  and  befooled,  and 
lied  about.  They  are  irritated,  soured 
with  the  world ;  and  there  ought  to  be 
something  in  our  church  services,  from 
the  first  bar  of  music  in  Uie  opening 
hymn  to  the  "  amen  "  in  the  benediction, 
to  help  them,  elevate  them,  inspire 
them ;  send  them  back  to  their  stock 
exchange,  their  store,  their  factory, 
their  business  office,  with  higher  views 
of  life  and  with  more  strength  to  endure 
its  temptations. 

Our  present  prayer-meetings  are  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old  prayer- 
meetings,  thanks  to  the  Lord  and  Mr. 
Lampheer,  the  founder  of  the  Fultcm 
Street  prayer-meeting.  That  man  did 
more  to  enlarge  and  vivify  the  methods 
of  Christian  work  than  any  fifty  men 
that  have  ever  lived.  There  is  more 
life  in  such  meetings  now.  In  former 
times  the  prayer-meeting  consisted  of 
three  long  prayers,  three  long  hynms, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  conducted,  it  was  only  at- 
tended by  Christian  people.  Now  it  is 
no  xmusual  thing  to  have  ten  or  fifteen 
prayers,  ten  or  fifteen  exhortations,  with 
from  five  to  ten  hymns— a  verse  from 
each — interspersed.  The  consequence 
is  that  people  of  the  world  as  weU  as 
church-members  attend  such  meetings. 
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How  Can  Oar  Chnrohes  Become  Xore 
Fmitfal? 

By  H.  L.  Reads,  Jbwbtt  Citt, 

COHN. 

Webster  thus  defines  the  word 
"church":  "The  collective  body  of 
those  who  profess  to  believe  in  Christ 
and  acknowledge  Him  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  mankind.  "  More  applicable  to  our 
question  is  this  definition :  "  A  body  of 
persons  who  have  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
who  are  under  the  same  pastoral  care 
and  governed  by  the  same  ecclesiastical 
rules,  in  distinction  from  those  who  be- 
long to  the  same  parish,  but  have  made 
no  profession  of  a  like  faith  nor  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  same  ceremo- 
nial." 

Deeper  than  this — the  root  meaning 
of  the  word  "  church  "  is  **  consecrated 
to  the  Lord.  "  Consecration  is  the  act  of 
devoting,  dedicating  a  thing  or  a  per- 
son for  sacrifice  or  service,  or  both; 
hence  and  fullest,  tiie  word  "church" 
means  a  company  of  men  and  women 
united  in  name  and  faith  and  conse- 
crated to  God.  Fruitful  means  very 
productive ;  producing  in  i^bundance. 

Going  back  to  our  question,  it  is  this : 
How  can  a  company  of  men  and  women, 
miited  in  name  and  faith  and  conse- 
crated to  the  Lord,  accomplish  the  most 
for  their  head?  It  is  an  axiomatic 
principle  in  morals,  as  elsewhere,  that 
the  greater  includes  the  less.  If  in  the 
work  of  the  church  the  highest  is  done, 
all  is  done. 

Without  controversy,  the  iolvaUon 
of  men  was  the  supreme  object  for  which 
the  church  was  caUed  into  being  and 
now  exists. 

Its  original  commission  was,  and  its 
present  commission  is,  to  constrain  im- 
mortal beings  to  "  believe  and  be  bap- 
tized, "  with  what  will  follow.  Having 
His  own  mission  and  the  mission  of 
those  who  should  follow  Him  in  His  all- 
embracing  thought,  the  text  of  Christ's 
first  sermon  was  "  Repent, "  and  from 
that  time  to  Calvary  He  rang  changes 
on    the    revolutionary,    transforming 


word.  The  Pentecost  wonder  was  the 
outcome  of  the  same  preaching,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  and 
is  when  and  where  men  and  women 
and  children  are  being  saved  that  the 
church  reaches  its  high- water  mark  of 
fruitf  ulness  in  every  department  of  its 
work. 

Now,  witii  the  salfxxtionof  men  as  the 
supreme  object  in  our  thought,  let  us 
turn  to  the  practical. 

The  church  is  made  up  of  units. 
It  can  do  nothing  as  a  body  only  as  it  is 
enabled  by  means  of  and  through  the 
individual ;  and  its  corporate  fruitful- 
ness  will  be  exactly  measured  by  the 
ability  and  heart  of  its  personal  mem- 
bership. Historians  tell  us  that  the 
most  effective  military  force  ever  mar- 
shalled was  Napoleon's  Old  Guard ;  and 
what  made  it  so  was  that  every 
single  soldier  was  perfect  in  drill,  and 
would  willingly  die  for  the  love  of  his 
General  and  the  honor  of  France. 

What,  then,  is  needed  in  the  unit  to 
maketiie  local  aggregate  fruitful  in  the 
highest?  What  must  the  membership 
individually  be  to  make  the  church  all 
it  ought  to  be  and  can  be?  I  answer, 
that  each  member  of  the  organic  body 
should  be,  with  obvious  and  changeless 
limitations,  a  Christ— not  a  Christ  of 
rhetoric,  but  one  of  fact  I  What  right, 
if  any,  has  a  regenerated  man  to  this 
illustrious  name? 

More  and  more  am  I  settled  in  the 
belief  that  no  man  or  woman  or  child 
comes  into  the  family  of  God's  dear  Son 
who  has  not  some  human  soul  for  its 
mother  and  the  Holy  Spirit  for  its 
father.  Some  man  or  woman,  obeying 
an  instinct  or  taking  advantage  of  a 
possibility  of  their  spiritual  natures, 
of  which  the  animal  is  the  type,  desires, 
with  all  which  it  involves,  spiritual 
motherhood ;  in  other  words,  that  chil- 
dren may  be  bom  into  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Christ.  That  is  the  human  neces- 
sity. God  does  the  rest;  and  some- 
where, and  in  His  time,  a  new  being 
starts  on  its  unending  career. 

In  fatherhood  it  is  of  God ;  hi  mother- 
hood it  is  of  the  family  that  began  in 
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Abraham,  continued  through  David, 
reached  its  prophetic  glory  in  Mary  of 
Bethlehem,  and  has  since  been  scatter- 
ing its  members  through  the  centuries 
and  all  over  the  world. 

How  does  the  alleged  earth  side  of  a 
new- bom  soul 's  paternity  comport  with 
human  experience?  Take  the  story  of 
a  few  men  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
most  of  us :  James  Brainard  Taylor, 
whose  longing  for  souls  on  occasion 
was  literally  overwhelming,  depriving 
him  of  physical  power ;  Harlan  Page, 
whose  work  hereabout  was  such  a  won- 
der, burdened  beyond  measure  with  the 
weight  of  sin  which  he  saw  resting  on 
the  men  working  with  him  at  the  same 
carpenter's  bench ;  Charles  G.  Finney, 
going  from  place  to  place  with  a  sense 
of  a  burden,  to  use  his  own  words, 
**  that  crushed  me ;"  D wight  L.  Moody, 
rarely,  if  ever,  in  moments  of  unfettered 
thought  without  the  sense  of  the  inde- 
scribably dreadful  condition  of  a  lost  soul 
— and  so  on  indefinitely.  There  never 
was  an  individual  conversion  or  a  re- 
vival of  religion  accompanied  by  soul- 
saving  that  some  one  or  more  in  the 
community  or  outside  of  it  and  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Gk)d  had  not  longed 
for  the  manifestation  of  saving  power, 
and  been  burdened  with  a  desire  for 
the  salvation  of  men. 

And  what  is  the  testimony  of  inspira- 
tion on  tMs  point?  The  thought  is  a 
thread  that  runs  from  Ctenesis  to  Reve- 
lation —  human  expiation ;  suffering 
ourselves  that  others  may  have  exemp- 
tion, relief ;  dying  that  somebody  may 
live.  "  When  Zion  travailed  she  brought 
forth  children.  "  That  is  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  ten -day  prayer  meeting  of 
the  New  Testament  would  have  been 
an  utter  impossibility  but  for  the 
weight  of  the  sin  of  a  lost  world  rest- 
ing upon— /<?tt — by  all  in  that  upper 
room  and,  clearest  of  all,  that  prophecy 
that  pointed  to  the  struggle  of  the  hu- 
man in  Oethsemane,  ''He  shall  see 
the  tratxul  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied.  " 

The  parentage,  then,  of  a  regenerated 
man  is  from  the  mingled  blood  of  a  spir- 
itually new  being  living  in  his  tenement 


of  clay  and  with   his  earthy  environ- 
ment, and  the  very  God. 

Once  more  before  leaving  this  point : 
What  does  inspiration  say  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  new  man:  ''Except  a 
man  be  bom  anew,  from  above, "  etc? 
"  But  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them 
gave  He  the  right  iohecome children  cf 
Qod  even  to  them  that  believe  in  His 
name—which  were  bom,  begotten, 
"not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God."  **I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
branches'* — parts  of  the  same  plant — 
"  I  in  them  and  thou  in  Me,  "  or  thou  in 
Me  and  I  in  them.  What  the  Father  is 
to  the  Son  the  Son  is  to  the  disciple. 
"  Yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  ; " 
"  wherefore  if  any  man  is  m  Christ, 
he  is  a  new  creative,  "  or,  as  in  the  mar- 
gin, "  there  is  a  new  creation.  " 

With  this  hmnan  experience  harmo- 
nizes. With  Christ  living  in  the  be- 
liever, he  feels,  he  cannot  help  feeling, 
that  he  is  not  himself,  but  a  part  of 
Him  of  whom  He  is  possessed. 

Man,  then,  the  unit  of  the  Church,  is 
of  celestial  pedigree.  He  is  a  iwrt  of 
God.  The  trouble  with  him  has  been, 
and  is,  that  he  is  constantly  exchanging 
the  prerogatives  and  power  of  his 
birthright  for  the  pottage  of  earth ;  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  he  coimts  for  so 
little  and  grace  wOl  need  to  be  so  large. 

But  here  is  the  man.  What  can  be 
done  with  him  with  the  end  we  have  in 
view? 

First  and  greatest,  seek  to  have  him 
think  about  and  in  some  sense  compre- 
hend what  he  is  and  what  his  character 
of  being  involves.  It  seems  to  me  that 
spiritual  teachers  have  used  the  word 
"follow"  and  others  analagous  all  too 
long.  That  word  and  others  similar 
may  mean,  and  to  many  does  mean, 
choosing  their  own  distance  at  which 
to  follow,  or  changing  the  figure- 
choice  as  to  what  possibly  single  char- 
acteristic of  their  Leader  they  will  seek 
themselves  to  possess. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  "Follow  Me" 
was  an  expression  of  the  Master.  It 
was ;  and,  uttered  when  it  was  and  to 
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whom  it  was,  it  could  not  have  been 
other.  To  the  common  man  with  nar- 
row conceptions  and  little  spiritual 
light  we  must  say  it,  but  to  those  of 
deeper  spiritual  experience  and  wider 
spiritual  knowledge  He  could  say,  and 
did  say,  and  doe»  say  something  differ- 
ent. 

Having  our  question  and  the  man 
— ^both  the  unit  and  his  standard  ideal — 
in  our  thought,  what  is  our  first  step? 
Be  ourselves  individually  what  we 
know  to  be  the  Master's  wish  and  will 
concerning  us.  Certain  men  by  virtue 
of  accepted  early  authority,  and  follow- 
ing the  custom  of  the  ages,  are  recog- 
nized as  representatives  of  the  Christ. 
If,  standing  before  the  world  in  His 
stead,  they  are  not  His  representatives, 
the  standard  is  lowered;  if  they  are, 
it  is  lifted  up.  In  the  one  case  the 
whole  community  suffers  loss ;  in  the 
other  the  whole  community  is  the 
gainer. 

And  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  teaching  ability.  What  most 
affects — I  might  almost  say  wholly  af- 
fects— the  men  and  women  we  meet  is 
not  our  composition,  but  our  charac- 
ter ;  not  what  we  say,  but  what  we  are. 

To  be  a  Christ  means  everything.  It 
starts  from  within.  It  sets  us  to  wrest- 
ling with  our  pride,  our  ambition,  our 
self-complacency,  our  jealousy,  our 
desire  for  conspicuous  place  and  popu- 
lar applause,  our  disinclination  if  not 
unwillingness  to  wait  and  bear  and  suf- 
fer and  do;  in  short,  wrestling  with 
everything  in  us  that  is  not  Christlike. 
It  goes  from  us  into  the  family.  The 
wife  sees  it.  The  children  see  it.  It 
goes  from  the  family  into  the  neighbor- 
hood— something  that  everybody  sees 
and  feels  and  yet  is  whoUy  indescriba- 
ble about  the  man  bearing  the  image  of 
the  Master.  It  goes  into  our  business, 
our  politics,  our  social  life — intercourse 
with  high  and  low ;  in  short,  roxmding 
out  the  man,  so  that  standing  in  the 
pulpit  and  repeating  the  Ten  Conmiand- 
ments,  or  even  the  multiplication  table 
if  he  could  do  nothing  better,  would 
tell  in  l^uman  destiny.    Here  is  where 


tiie  f ruitf ulness  of  the  chiu'ch  begins — 
must  begin. 

Not  only  should  the  appointed  teacher 
be  all  and  more  than  what  has  been  al- 
ready suggested,  but  he  should  keep 
before  the  membership  of  his  church 
what  in  his  new  nature  a  Christian  is, 
if  he  is  one,  and  what,  therefore,  he 
ought  to  be — is  bound  to  be  in  his  life. 

This  would  include  his  personal  pu- 
rity, the  temple  of  God  undefiled ;  rec- 
ognition of  obligation ;  that  he  is  ''not 
his  own ;"  therefore,  his  use  of  precious 
time,  his  willingness  to  forego  creature 
delights  if  indulgence  lessened  personal 
influence  for  the  Master;  his  upright 
dealing  with  his  fellow-men  ;  his  read- 
iness to  bear  and  do  just  what  the  Christ 
would  have  him,  always  with  ear  open 
to  hear  the  Divine  voice  and  heart  joy- 
ful to  obey. 

More  than  this,  and  specific.  He 
should  be  brought— led  by  the  blessing 
of  God  in  persistent  human  effort,  into 
the  realization  of  what  was  the  supreme 
mission  of  the  Master  and  his  own  as 
well  "  to  seek  and  to  save  those  who  are 
lost. "  That  will  mean  prayer  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  at  night — always — for 
the  Divine  presence  and  help.  That 
means  constant  watchfulness  for  op- 
portunity—the time,  the  place,  when 
and  where  the  Holy  Spirit  can  use — will 
use — the  proffered  instrument  to  save  a 
lost  soul. 

With  such  a  ministry  and  such  a 
membership,  is  there  any  question  as  to 
the  church's  fruitf ulness? 

But  is  this  condition  Utopian?  It  is 
not.  Assiuning  that  every  church  is 
like  the  one  in  Sardis,  there  are  a  few 
names  in  each  which  have  not  defiled 
their  garments,  who  walk  with  ike 
Christ  even  now  in  white,  for  they  are 
worthy  I  If  a  few,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  more,  and  at  length  of  most,  if  not 
all.  Then  the  harvest  is  here.  Then 
there  will  be  **  great  voices  in  heaven 
saying  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
Mb  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  forever 
and  ever. " 

This  is  the  human  side,  the  man  side. 
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But,  after  an,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
— the  paioer,  as  well  as  the  kingdcnn 
and  the  glory — is  and  will  be  all  of  Qod. 
It  is  Hia  strength  imparted  to  the  faith- 
ful and  fervent  that  will  give  yictory. 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  work  of 
both  the  ministry  and  membership  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  has  been  misdi- 
rected—not seeing  sinners  conscious 
of  their  guilt,  feeling  their  lost  condi- 
tion, and  fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come 
to  the  only  safety— by  reason  of,  as  1 
believe,  the  growing  imwillingness  of 
the  church  to  have  the  experience  of 
solicitude  for  souls,  with  possibly 
pain,  which  in  less  worldly  days  was 
sought  by  so  many.  Suffering  with 
Him  that  they  might  be  glorified  to- 
gether, Christian  teachers  have,  to  a 
degree,  lost  faith  in  processes  as  old  as 
humanity,  preaching  like  that  heard  in 
Galilee  of  the  Ctentiles  and  the  promise, 
*"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world,  **  and  have  undertaken  to 
make  easy  and  popular  the  pathway  to 
Heaven,  when,  unless  Jesus  was  mis- 
taken and  human  experience  counts 
for  naught  at  its  beginning  or  progress 
or  end,  the  true  Christian  life  can  never 
be  other  than  one  of  sacrifice  without, 
with  the  untellably  more  than  compen- 
sating fact  of  God  within. 

If  the  end  of  all  these  pleasant  things 
is  kept  in  anxious  and  tireless  sight  by 
the  teacher,  it  may  be  all  right ;  other- 
wise it  may  be  all  wrong. 


Generally  speaking,  we  destroy  the 
possibility  of  spiritual  growth  and 
greatness  in  a  young  perscm  when  we 
take  away  the  thought  of  self -sacrifice 
and  fostera  desire  to  have  a  good  tune. 
The  world  more  and  more  needs  in  relig- 
ion what  Garfield  and  Lincoln  were  In 
statesmanship — men  who  overcame  ob- 
stacles, fought,  conquered  their  way  up, 
and  who  stood  at  length  in  height,  in- 
fluence, and  power.  As  a  motive,  if  any 
were  needed,  to  effort  for  the  church's 
fruitfulness— all  absorbing,  unremit- 
ting in  the  direction  indicated,  or  other, 
as  the  way  is  revealed  in  answer  to  pre- 
vailing prayer— let  me  say,  that,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  worid's  future  ^kny 
or  shame,  salvation  or  loss,  depends 
upon  whether  the  dturehot  this  gener- 
ation, and  possibly  that  which  shall  im- 
mediately follow,  is  fruitful  or  not.  He 
who  attempts  to  cure  social  maladies, 
renovate  society,  do  away  with  evils 
that  menace  both  the  bodies  and  the 
souls  of  men  everywhere,  independently 
of  a  changed  heart,  may  be  a  philan- 
thropist, but  cannot  be  a  philosopher, 
and  hardly  a  Christian.  God  never  re- 
pairs men ;  He  makes  them  anew. 

Near  the  last  day  of  a  transcendent  life 
this  was  said :  "And I,  if  I  be  lifted  ap 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
Myself ;"  and  so  the  church  may  truly 
say  with  its  all-embracing  significance : 

**  And  I,  if  I  BB  LIFTED  UP  FBOM  THE 

BABTH,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself  I" 
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Saving  Xaterial. 

Is  the  Editorial  Notes  of  the  April 
Review  a  request  is  noted  asking  for 
the  best  way  to  preserve  printed  arti- 
cles. I  will  outline  my  system ;  per- 
haps it  will  be  suggestive. 

I  have  attempted,  in  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  make  my  Bible  my  Index  Rerum, 
so  as  to  make  it  the  food  point  toward 


which  everything  should  converge.  My 
first  step,  therefore,  was  to  purchase  ihe 
best  Bible  obtainable.  My  choice  was 
a  wide-margin,  India  paper,  flexible 
back,  Baxter  Pulpit  Bible.  My  next 
investment  was  in  a  BiblU  Index,  pub- 
lished by  Randolph  &  Co.,  and  sell- 
ing for  seventy-flve  cents.  This  Index 
is  a  blank -book,  with  the  lines  numbered 
up  to  2,000,  and  on  eadi  line  is  a  space 
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for  the  Bible  text  and  for  the  name  and 
place  of  the  article  to  be  preserved.  On 
the  margin  of  my  Bible  I  place  in 
small  figures,  in  red  ink,  the  number 
of  the  line  in  the  Bible  Index  that  con- 
tains the  reference. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  I  wish  to 
preserve  Dr.  Burrell's  sermon  on 
"Walking  with  God, "  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Homilbtio. 

On  line  625  in  the  Bible  Index  I  write : 
"Gen.  V : 24— ** Walking  with  God. 
H.  R.  April  '94— pg.  884. "  And  then 
I  place  small  brackets  around  that  text 
in  my  Bible,  and  on  the  margin  ^e  fig- 
ures 625  in  red  ink.  If  I  wish  to  refer 
to  another  sermon  on  the  same  text  I 
repeat  the  process,  only  on  another 
nimibered  line  of  the  Index.  In  glanc- 
ing over  my  Bible  I  see  in  an  instant 
the  texts  upon  which  I  have  oonmients. 
This  method  is  an  advantage  over  that 
mentioned  in  the  Editorial  NoUb,  of 
placing  the  full  reference  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Bible.  Such  texts  as  "^  John  iii. 
16**  would  soon  exhaust  all  of  the  mar- 
ginal space  in  that  way,  but  I  have  sim- 
ply to  place  a  small  number  on  the  mar- 
gin for  each  reference.  Every  new 
volume  of  sermons  I  get  I  index  into 
my  Bible  in  this  way.  This  can  be 
done  by  an  amanuensis  as  well  as  by 
yourself.  My  wife  sometimes  does  this 
work  for  me. 

"I  find  Peloubet's  "Sunday  School 
Notes"  and  the  Sunday  School  Times 
furnish  excellent  commentaries  upon 
the  parts  of  Scripture  used  in  the  Sun- 
day School  lessons.  Therefore,  each 
year  I  bracket  the  Sunday  School  les- 
sons in  my  Bible  in  purple  ink,  and 
place  at  the  first  bracket,  in  the  same 
color  of  ink,  the  number  of  the  lesson, 
the  quarter,  and  the  year,  e.g.,  "  2-iv.- 
'94." 

But  there  are  many  references  and 
clippings  which  I  wish  to  preserve 
which  do  not  connect  themselves  with 
any  particular  verse  or  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture. For  these  I  have  made  a  "  Sub- 
ject Index. "  I  have  made  this  index 
on  strong  sermon  paper,  so  that  I  can 
readil7fidd  sheets  as  I  add  subjects. 


For  the  clippings  I  have  constructed  a 
cabinet  of  pigeon-holes,  each  hole  num- 
bered and  devoted  to  a  particular  sub- 
ject, e.g.,  **  17— Temperance,"  **44— 
Social  and  Labor  Problems, "  etc. 

Whenever  I  throw  a  clipping  into 
one  of  these  holes  I  make  a  note  of  it 
on  the  proper  sheet  in  the  Subject  In- 
dex. I  have  also  numbered  and  paged 
my  manuscript  note-books,  and  entered 
their  contents  on  the  Subject  Index. 
By  this  method  I  am  able  to  see  at  a 
glance  all  that  I  have  on  any  subject. 

Now  all  this  may  seem  compUcated 
and  burdensome,  but  it  is  more  so  in 
the  telling  than  in  the  doing.  I  usually 
let  work  of  this  kind  accumulate  for  a 
long  time ;  then  on  some  off-day  I  do 
it  all  up  to  date. 

Anyhow,  as  Ruskin  says,  "There 
are,  in  fact,  no  royal  roads  to  anywhere 
worth  going  to. "  There  is  nothing  in 
this  world  that  is  worth  having  that 
we  can  get  for  nothing,  except  salva- 
tion. WiLUAM  £.  Brtcb. 

Shblbyyillb,  Kt. 


Pli|[iariim. 

Tms  subject  is  not  clear  in  my  mind. 
I  wish  to  be  honest,  while  I  wish  also 
to  make  as  much  use  of  the  productions 
of  others  as  is  legitimate.  I  often  ask 
myself  how  far  I  may  go  and  where  I 
must  stop  ?  These  questions  are  not  al- 
ways easily  answered. 

In  your  article  on  this  subject  I  find 
this  illustration : 

"  He  is  no  thief  who  looks  into  his 
neighbor's  garden  and  enjoys  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers ;  nor  is  he  a  thief 
if  he  even  comes  where  he  can  smell 
their  fragrance.  He  may  gather  inspi- 
ration from  what  he  sees  and  enjoyment 
from  what  he  smells,  and  still  be  no 
thief ;  but  if  he  enters  the  garden  and 
pulls  up  the  flowers  without  permis- 
sion and  plants  them  in  his  own  gar- 
den as  though  they  were  his  own,  he 
is  a  thief. " 

But  suppose  the  neighbor  wishes  to 
sell  the  plants.  The  man  makes  the 
purchMe.    He  is  no  thief  if  he  pulls 
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up  the  flowers  and  plants  them  in  his 
own  garden  and  cidls  them  his  own. 
Is  the  illustration  applicable  to  the  case? 
If  so,  when  an  author  takes  his  best 
thoughts  and  clothes  them  in  the  most 
sublime  and  impressive  language  and 
offers  them  for  sale — as  is  the  case  with 
a  number  of  authors  who  have  given 
us  that  admirable  and  valuable  work, 
"The  Preachers*  Horoiletic  Ck)mmen- 
tary  ** — and  one  goes  to  \he  flower  garden 
of  literature  and  purchases  this  exquisite 
flower,  is  it  not  his  own  by  purchase — 
thoughts,  language,  and  all— ^ndhas 
he  not  a  right  according  to  the  illustra- 
tion to  plant  it  in  his  own  garden  as  his 
own?  Is  it  as  absolutely  his  property 
as  the  flowers  he  purchases  from  his 
neighbor's  garden ;  and  is  he  under  a 
greater  obligation  to  credit  the  gardener 
of  the  literary  flower  with  his  produc- 
tion than  he  has  the  other  with  his?  If 
he  uses  the  literary  flower  which  he  has 
purchased  without  giving  credit  to  its 
author  who  has  sold  it  to  him,  is  he  a 
thief?  I  should  judge,  if  the  illustra- 
tion is  applicable,  he  is  not  a  thief  and 
has  done  the  author  no  harm.  He  may 
be  an  impostor,  but  no  thiel 

Which  is  the  worst  crime,  to  steal  a 
man's  thought  or  the  language  with 
which  his  thought  is  clothed? 

I  read  in  that  article :  "  He  is  no  pla- 
giarist who  enjoys  the  productions  of 
others  or  finds  in  them  the  inspiration  of 
his  own  thought,  nor  he  who  makes  use 
of  their  thoughts  in  language  of  his  own 
coining ;  but  he  who  takes  the  thoughts 
as  expressed  by  his  neighbor  and  with- 
out acknowledgment  of  his  indebted- 
ness delivers  them  as  though  they  had 
the  stamp  of  his  own  mint  upon  them, 
is  a  plagiarist  or  literary  thief.  " 

I  understand  by  this  that  we  may 
use  the  thoughts  of  others  without  giv- 
ing credit  for  them  and  be  innocent  of 
plagiarism.  If  so,  I  am  certainly  thank- 
fu?  for  I  have  not  supposed  I  could  do 
so  without  being  as  guilty  as  I  should 
be  to  use  the  language  with  which  the 
thought  was  clothed  if  I  gave  no  credit. 

Some  people  can  produce  thoughts 
deep  and  beautiful,  but  cannot  weave 


a  beautiful  fabric  of  words  with  which 
to  clothe  them.  Others  cannot  pro- 
duce the  tiiought,  but  if  it  is  presented 
to  them  can  dress  it  in  beautiful  and 
powerful  language.  Suppose  two  sadtk 
should  go  to  the  Preachers'  Homilede 
Commentary.  The  one,  going  for  cloth- 
'  ing  for  his  thought,  finds  it  and  appro- 
priates it  as  it  is ;  the  other,  goin^  in 
search  of  a  thought  to  clothe,  finds  .it 
and  presents  it  in  clothing  of  his  own 
manufacture.  Both  use  without  giving 
credit  for  language  or  thought.  Which 
is  the  greater  thief?  Is  it  not  as  great 
a  crime  to  steal  your  neighbor's  (diild 
and  dress  him  in  clothes  you  purdiase 
as  it  is  to  steal  his  clothes  to  dress  your 
own  child  ?  I  sometimes  search  Uirougfa 
my  library  for  a  thought.  Again  I 
wish  for  clothing  with  which  to  dotbe 
a  thought.  Am  I  at  greater  liberty  to 
use  the  thoughts  I  find  than  I  am  the 
words  with  which  they  are  clothed? 
Is  my  library  my  own  as  absolutely  as 
my  horse  is  my  property? 

J.  A.  A. 

.Chablottb,  Mich. 


A  Voioe  from  Xaoriland. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Homi. 
LBTio  Review  I  was  pleased  to  see 
your  article  on  plagiarism.  I  think 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing on  this  subject,  and  so  beg  to 
suggest  that  you  give  a  little  more  at- 
tention to  it. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  show  how 
far  a  man  may  go  in  making  use  of  the 
"Helps  and  Hints,  Textual  and  Topi- 
cal;" "The  Prayer-meeting  Serivce," 
and  such  like  departments  in  the  Re- 
view and  other  periodicals. 

I  was  lately  deeply  interested  in  lis- 
tening to  a  discourse  to  children  given 
by  a  leading  London  evangelist,  but  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  on  telling  my 
wife  about  it  to  see  her  turn  up  the 
same  address  in  "  Trees  of  the  Lord,  "  by 
Charles  Shergold.  Had  this  man  any 
right  to  take  all  his  divisions  from  an- 
other man's  address?  In  your  advertise- 
ment of  Spurgeon's  "Sermon  Notes'* 
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70U  say :  ^  Many  a  man  can  preach  well 
and  effectively  if  a  suitable  topic  is  sug- 
gested and  tiie  general  cast  of  the 
treatment  given  who  is  not  ready  or 
happy  in  choosing  a  theme. "  Are  we 
to  understand  by  this  that  a  man  may 
take  the  whole  cast  of  his  sermon  from 
another?  I  have  read  but  one  of  Spur- 
geon's  sermons  and  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  him  but  once,  so  that  I  could 
not  detect  aby  one  using  his  material ; 
but  I  was  lately  surprised  on  leaving  a 
meeting  to  hear  several  people  remark 
of  the  speaker's  address,  ^'Well,  that 
was  Spurgeon  with  a  vengeance, "  and 
found  afterward  that  he  had  quoted 
one  of  Bpurgeon's  sermons  **wholu8 
bolus.  ^ 

For  my  own  part,  since  I  have  com- 
menced taking  the  Review,  I  have 
found  "The  Prayer-meeting  Service,  " 
by  Way  land  Hoyt,  of  great  suggestive 
value.  It  has  enabled  me  to  prepare 
several  evangelistic  sermons  which  I 
will  guarantee  Dr.  Hoyt  himself  would 
never  dream  were  suggested  by  his  ar- 
ticles. 

I  have  been  much  distressed  lately  on 
this  subject,  as  I  have  been  training  a 
number  of  young  men  and  have  found 
great  difficulty  in  "drawing  the  line" 
as  to  just  how  far  they  could  go  in  re- 
ceiving help  from  others. 

I  trust  tiiat  you  will  see  your  way 
clear  to  take  up  some  of  your  valuable 
space  in  the  Review  with  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject. 

I  have  several  times  thought  of  wri- 
ting, but  in  the  hurry  of  a  busy  life  it 
might  never  have  come  to  anything  had 
you  not  called  attention  to  tiie  subject. 
Fbed  "W.  Greenwood. 

Auckland,  NewZealaio). 


B.  F,  and  the  Sleeping  Deacon. 

In  the  Review  for  April,  Mr.  Mc- 
Nabb  very  severely  condenms  R.  P.  for 
doing  what  the  latter  says  in  the  Janu- 
ary number  that  he  once  did.  R.  P. 
is  a  minister.  A  deacon  of  a  neighbor- 
ing church  was  one  Sabbath  among  his 


hearers.  R.  P.  saw  that  he  was  2 
He  therefore  abruptly  closed  his  ser- 
mon and  loudly  called  on  him  to  lead 
the  congregation  in  prayer.  R.  P. 
looks  on  that  as  a  fine  joke.  I,  how- 
ever, fully  agree  with  Mr.  McNabb  in 
his  opinion  of  R.  P.  *s  act.  I  **  praise 
him  not"  for  it.  What  R.  P.  did  was 
an  act  of  cruelty  to  the  poor  brother 
whose  sleeping  may  have  not  at  all  been 
owing  to  carelessness.  It  was  fitted  to 
make  a  biirlesque  of  prayer.  His  mind 
might  have  been  better  employed  while 
he  was  preaching  the  Word  than  in 
planning  a  practical  joke,  if  not  really 
an  act  of  revenge. 

I  would  here  say  a  word  regarding 
calling  on  persons  who  are  wide  awake 
to  lead  others  in  prayer.  If  it  be  pos- 
sible, they  should  be  notified  before- 
hand that  they  will  be  called  on  to  do 
so.  They  may  be  notified  privately 
before  the  service  begins,  or  they  may 
be  notified  publicly  during  the  service 
in  some  spch  way  as  tiiis :  "  Let  us  read 
together  such  and  such  a  passage  of 
Scripture,  "  "  Let  us  unite  in  singing  this 

psalm  or  that  hymn, "  or  "  Mr.  A 

will  now  address  us,  after  which  Mr. 

B will  lead  us  in  prayer. "    It  may 

be  said  that  one  who  prays  much  in  pri- 
vate should  be  ready  at  once  to  pray 
in  public  when  asked  to  do  so.  This 
is  quite  true.  Still,  even  to  one  who 
prays  much  in  his  closet  it  is  very  pleas- 
ant to  have  a  few  moments  between  be- 
ing called  on  to  lead  in  prayer  and  do- 
ing so. 

A  minister  d^ght  never  publicly  to 
call  on  any  one  to  lead  in  prayer  even 
after  notifying  him  befordiand  in  the 
way  which  I  have  described  unless  he 
has  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
latter  will  comply.  He  should  do  what 
he  can  to  get,  at  any  rate,  the  male 
members  of  his  congregation  to  take 
part  in  the  prayer-meeting.  Of  course 
he  should  reason  with  them  privately, 
in  a  kindly  manner — "speaking  the 
truth  in  love. "  If  one  consents,  then 
he  can  call  on  him  publicly.  The  lat- 
ter will  not,  of  course,  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise.   But  if  one  refuses  in  private, 
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the  minister  ought  on  no  account  to 
call  on  him  in  public.  On  no  account, 
tooi,  should  he  caU  on  any  one  in  pub- 
lic who  he  knows  has  never  led  in 
prayer  if  he  has  never  spoken  privately 
to  him  on  the  subject.  Sometimes,  a 
minister  calls  on  one  publicly  who  has 
refused  in  private.  At  other  times  a 
minister  without  having  spoken  to  him 
privately  on  the  subject  calls  on  one 
who  he  knows  has  never  led  in  prayer. 
Almost  invariably  the  one  addressed, 
as  we  would  naturally  suppose,  refuses. 
Sometimes  the  minister  there  and  then 
reasons  with  him.  This  is  not  edify- 
ing, but  to  the  pious  part  of  those 
present  it  is  painful.  It  is  fitted  to 
do  far  more  harm  than  good. 

T.  Fenwiok. 
WooDBBiDaB,  Ont.,  Oahada. 


Sennoxdo  Oxitlolnu 

The  preacher  of  distinguished  gifts 
and  graces  who  is  the  author  of  the  ser- 
monette  in  February's  issue  entitled 
•"The  World's  Sin-Bearer"  (Johni.  29) 
is  scarcely  in  accord  with  the  "Analogy 
of  Doctrine"  in  saying :  **  Your  sin,  and 
mine,  and  every  man's,  they  were  all 
laid  upon  Jesus  Christ, "  and  more  to 
the  same  effect. 

If  the  statement  quoted  here  were 
true,  would  not  every  man  be  saved? 
To  reply  that  although  a  inan's  sins 
were  fdl  laid  on  Jesus,  yet  if  the  man 
does  not  believe  he  cannot  be  saved, 
would  be  a  non  aequitur.  If  his  sins 
were  all  "laid"  on  Jesus,  and  if  Jesus 
**  bore  "  them  completely  away,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  inflict  the  penalty  twice 
under  any  eircumgUmces,  But  if  we 
dilute  the  significance  of  the  terms 
"bear,"  and  "laid,"  what  comfort 
would  this  bring  to  the  believer  who 
regards  Christ  as  having  done  no  more 
In  respect  to  his  guOt  than  "bear"  it 
away? 

The  facts  are  that  the  atonement  is 
sufficient  for,  adapted  to  and  offered  to 
all,  but  effecHw  only  in  the  case  of 
believers;  but  it  is  not  implied  in  a 


man's  believing,  or  "beholding,"  that 
he  believes  his  sins  were  "laid"  on 
Jesus.  This  is  no  part  of  what  is  pre- 
sented in  the  Gospel  offer  to  the  un- 
saved; but  by  believing  is  simply  meant 
"accepting,"  or  "coming  to,"  Jesus 
Himself,  and  when  He  is  accepted  all 
the  benefits  of  the  atonement  are  given 
with  Him. 


"nredf'-Yed. 

In  the  April  Homiletic  H.  M. 
E. ,  with  much  condescension  and  some 
sarcasm,  alludes  to  the  January  article 
of  a  ^-6alled  "wise  and  witty  critic  " 
That  critic  wishes  to  assure  Brother  K. 
that  he  makes  no  pretensions  in  the  di- 
rection either  of  wisdom  or  wit,  but  he 
does  claim  to  possess  a  small  share 
of  common  sense ;  and  by  that  quality 
of  mind  alone  he  is  taught  that  to  work 
without  fatigue  is  a  thing  impossible. 
A  man  may  indeed  be  "  physically  fresli 
in  the  pulpit, "  but  no  man  can  come 
from  his  pulpit  work  physically  and 
mentally  fresh  if  he  has  done  that  work 
with  spirit  and  energy.  Nor  is  such  a 
thing  desirable.  A  tired  minister  is  no 
worse  than  a  tired  mechanic.  No  class 
of  men  is  so  afraid  of  "that  tired  feel- 
ing" as  ministers,  and  none  is  more 
exempt  from  it  on  the  whole  than  they. 
The  workman  gets  tired  six  days  in 
the  week,  but  he  never  writes  to  a 
magazine  to  know  how  he  can  work 
without  fatigue,  for  he  knows  that  as 
surely  as  he  labors  he  will  become  thed. 
The  true  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Master  will  see  seasons  of  weariness,  and 
he  ought.  If  he  gets  "excessively  fa- 
tigued," he  is  working  too  hard ;  and 
less  work  is  the  only  remedy.  Veiy 
few,  however,  die  from  overworks 
Nervous  prostration  is  a  somewhat  prev- 
alent disease,  but  very  few  bring  it  upon 
themselves  solely  through  overwork. 
It's  better  to  die  from  overwork  than 
underwork,  any  way ;  better  to  be  occa- 
sionally tired  than  constitutionally  lazy. 
C.  G.  MosHsaL 

WoBCBSTBR,  Mass. 
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The  Ttnemtnt-Eoose  ProUem. 

Wb  take  from  the  Yciee  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  gives  the  inter-rebition 
of  population,  families,  dwellings,  and 
area  in  the  twelve  largest  cities  of  the 
United,  States.  The  study  of  these 
statistics  wiU  be  found  exceedingly  in- 
structive, especially  as  they  bear  upon 
the  moral  tone  of  tiie  several  communi- 
ties to  which  they  refer. 

The  figures  given  below  are  startling 
in  their  suggestiveness ;  we  might  rather 
call  them  appalling.  What  must  be 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  localities  such 
as  exist  in  the  metropolis,  where  one 
block  contains  2,009  persons,  another 
1,844,  another  1,796,  another  1,777, 
another  1,776,  another  1,778;  where  80 
out  of  47  contiguous  blocks  contain 
more  than  1,000  persons  each?  What 
"  must  they  be  where,  as  in  one  ward,  of 
a  population  of  811,896  living  in  tene- 
ments, 228,680,  or78.44per  cent.,  had 
no  bathroom  accommodations?  Here 
are  the  breeding-places  of  contagious 
diseases.  But  worse  than  this  is  the 
moral  evil  resulting  from  this  heiding 
of  men  and  women  and  children  to- 
gether. The  instances  are  Numerous 
where  parents,  children,  and  lodgers  are 
herded  together  in  begrimed,  semi- 
lighted,  vermin  -  haunted  quarters ; 
where  life  has  no  privacy  by  day  or  by 
night.  It  might  be  said  with  truth 
that  crime  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  such  existence;  that  vice  is  boimd 
to  flourish  amid  such  an  environment. 
Well  does  it  deserve  the  name  bestowed 
upon  it  by  Mr.  Flower,  editor  of  the 
-47Wk»— **  Civilization's  Inferno.  " 

Eveiy  Christian  man  is  interested  in 
doing  all  that  is  in  his  power  to  eradi- 
cate these  pestholes  from  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  he  lives.  Not  only 
are  they  a  perpetual  menace  to  himself 
and  to  all  he  holds  dear,  but  they  are 
also  a  constant  obstacle  to  the  work 
which  as  a  Christian  he  is  under  a 
commission  to  peiform.    We   regard 
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the  building  of  model  tenements  as  es- 
sentially a  religious  work,  so  intimate 
is  its  connection  with  moral  and  spirit- 
ual results.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  of 
interest  to  remember  that  the  ideal  home 
is  not  to  be  found  even  in  a  model 
tenement;  one  house  to  a  family  is 
the  end  to  be  aimed  at.  This  is  the  end 
contemplated  by  building  and  loan 
associations,  which  have  had  so  phe- 
nomenal a  success  wherever  they  have 
been  organized.  It  is  due  to  these  in 
large  measure  that  five-sixths  of  the 
families  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  live 
in  single  houses.  The  compensation 
for  the  investment  in  such  enterprises 
is  material  as  well  as  moral,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  authentic  state- 
ment of  facts: 

In  1892  there  were  invested  in  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  in  Pennsylva- 
nia $65,000,000,  in  Ohio  $60,000,000, 
and  in  Massachusetts  $17, 000, 000.  New 
Jersev  has  some  50,000  shareholders  in 
associations,  with  assets  of  upward  of 
$8,000,000,  drawing  an  average  profit 
of  9.5  per  cent.  Kates  of  profits  in 
Pliiladelphia  vary  from  8  to  14  per  cent. 
The  usual  rate  of  profit  in  New  York, 
Ohio,  Massachusetts  and  the  Eastern 
States  is  from  6  to  7  per  cent.  Some 
associations  in  the  West  pay  as  high  as 
17  and  20  per  cent.,  and  one  in  Wyo- 
ming has  realized  even  411  percent. 


Ohild-Xnrder. 

It  is  enough  to  make  one  heart- sick 
to  know  that  a  systematic  massacre  of 
little  babes  is  going  on  in  the  midst  of 
our  cities— a  massacre  as  hideous  as  that 
impotently  enjoined  by  the  Egyptian 
monarch  upon  the  Hebrew  midwives, 
or  as  that  which  has  made  the  reputa- 
tion of  Herod  infamous  for  all  time, 
though  conducted  with  less  publicity 
than  was  his,  and  with  far  less  provo- 
cation. A  raid  was  recently  made  by 
detectives  in  the  metropolis  which  re- 
sulted in  the  arrest  of  sixteen  women 
and  men,  against  whom  sufficient  evi- 
dence had  been  secured  to  convict  them 
of  criminal  practice.  In  one  house  the 
bodies  of  two  little  infants  were  f otmd ; 
one  in  a  coal  scuttle,  the  other  in  a  tin 


pail  under  a  sink.  That  eleven  of  the 
number  arrested  were  women  makes  the 
story  the  more  appalling. 

Doubtless  a  similar  condition  of  things 
would  be  found  to  exist  in  other  cities 
were  a  careful  investigation  made,  since 
the  causes,  conditions  and  opportuni> 
ties  of  the  crime  are  ever3rwhere  the 
same.  The  difficulties  of  securing  evi- 
dence are  indeed  great.  To  fasten  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  guilty  parties  de- 
mands the  testimony  of  witnesses  all  of 
whom  are  interested  in  its  concealment. 
But  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  veiy 
f  uUest  weight  ought  to  be  given  to  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  Where  sudi 
evidence  is  obtained  and  guilt  is  fas- 
tened upon  any  party,  but  one  punish- 
ment is  meet — ^that  of  death. 

The  pulpit  ought  not  to  be  silent  in 
this  matter.  The  crime  is  one  that  is  on 
the  increase ;  and  most  rapidly,  sad  to 
say,  in  Protestant  communities.  Let 
voices  be  raised  not  only  for  a  higher 
estimate  of  the  marital  relation,  not 
only  for  greater  purity  in  sexual  rela- 
tions, but  also  for  the  punishment  of 
offenders. 

Let  the  members  of  our  Christian 
churches  lend  aU  the  assistance  in  their 
power  to  societies  for  the  suppression 
of  crime  and  societies  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  criminal  law ;  and  where  these 
are  not  in  existence  let  them  be  speedily 
organized,  and  go  forward  with  the 
good  work  for  which  such  societies 
exist. 


Omt  Britain's  Sxiok  BiU. 

Frok  the  annual  statistical  letter  of 
Rev.  Dawson  Bums,  D.D.,  recently 
published,  we  take  the  following  infor- 
mation as  to  the  drink  bill  for  Great  Brit- 
ain during  1898.  No  words  could  make 
the  appaUing  exhibit  more  eloquent 
than  do  these  simple  statistics.  It  re- 
quires no  strong  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  picture  what  is  represented  by 
them— the  mass  of  poverty,  vice,  and 
crime ;  the  unspeakable  misery  of  men, 
women,  and  children ;  the  perversion  to 
ignoble  uses  of  some  of  God's  best  gifts 
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to  men,    and  the  almost  incalculable 
waste  of  a  nation's  resources. 
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was  an  Increased  expenditure 


on  beer  of  £281,887;  but  the  decrease 
on  British  spirits  was  £1,497,280,  and 
on  foreign  and  colonial  spirits  £332,824, 
a  total  decrease  on  spirits  of  £1,880,- 
104.  There  was  also  a  decrease  on 
wine  of  £412,716.  The  decrease  on 
spirits  and  wine  was  thus  £2,242,820 ; 
and,  subtracting  the  increase  on  beer, 
the  net  decrease  was  £2,011,488,  or  a 
little  less  than  1^  per  cent.,  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  1892. 

As  the'  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  estimated  for  the  middle 
of  1893  at  88,429,992,  the  expenditxire 
per  head  on  intoxicating  liquors  was  £8 
128.  8d.,  or  £18  Is.  8d.  for  each  family 
of  five  persons.  But  as  many  millions 
of  persons,  including  children,  take  no 
intoxicating  liquors,  the  average  ex- 
penditure of  consumers  of  such  drinks 
was  very  much  higher  than  £8  12b.  3d. 
The  average  expenditure  per  head  was 
£8  18s.  lid.  in  1892,  £3  15s.  in  1891, 
and  £8  14s.  4d.  in  1890. 


ESZTOBZAL   NOTES. 


Empty  T&m. 

Why  are  so  many  of  our  churches 
but  half  filled  from  Sunday  to  Sunday? 
The  question  is  one  that  has  been  asked 
over  and  over.  The  answers  that  have 
been  given  have  been  almost  as  numer- 
ous as  the  repetitions  of  the  question. 
One  answer,  however,  has  much  im- 
pressed us,  and  ought  to  have  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  pastors  and  people : 
It  is  parental  indifference  to  the  attend- 
ance of  children.  Were  Christian  par- 
ents considerate  of  the  best  interests  of 
their  children ;  were  they  to  set  these 
above  the  whims  of  their  children ;  were 
they  not  apparently  of  the  opinion  that 
when  they  have  sent  their  children  to 
Sunday -School  they  have  done  their 
full  duty  by  them,  the  cry  of  "empty 
pews  **  would  not  be  raised  so  frequently 
as  is  now  the  case.    We  believe  it  to 


be  true  that  "most  churches  have  suflfl- 
cient  material  to  occupy  almost  every 
seat  in  the  sanctuary. "  When  parents 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  formation 
of  the  habit  of  attendance  upon  the 
services  of  the  Church  in  childhood 
means  in  very  many  instances  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  habit  in  later  years, 
they  will  probably  realize  that  a  large 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  filling 
of  the  pews  in  the  future  rests  upon 
them  in  the  present.  The  "masses" 
include  in  large  proportions  the  off- 
spring of  Christian  parents.  The  in- 
difference exhibited  by  them  is  in  no 
smfill  measure  due  to  the  indifference 
shown  to  them  in  earlier  life.  Let 
this  evil  be  rectified.  Let  pastors  bring 
the  matter  before  their  people,  indi- 
cating how  much  depends  upon  their 
co-operation,  and  we  believe  that  there 
will  be  a  general  assent  to  the  statement 
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that  one  of  the  most  eflectiye  solutions 
of  the  problem  as  to  how  to  readi  the 
minsfw  has  been  foond. 


Z)MiiioB  tor  tht  Award  of  Prini. 

Wb  remind  our  readers  that  in  oiTer- 
ing  prizes  last  year  for  the  three  best 
series  of  contributions  on  **  Light  cm 
Scriptural  Truths  from  Recent  Science 
and  History,"  we  requeste(L  that  our 
subscribers  act  as  Judges  in  the  com- 
petition. We  therefore  ask  that  they 
give  us  their  Judgment  at  as  early  a 
date  as  convenient.  The  competitors 
were  those  who  furnished  the  articles 
signed  by  the  pseudonyms  ''Benign!- 
tas,"  "Jabbok,"  and  "Bernard,"  to- 
gether with  the  writer  of  the  unsigned 
contribution  in  the  September  number. 
We  shall  await  the  decision  during  the 
coming  month,  and  make  the  award 
as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 


Pnlpit  AttraotioBf. 

In  a  certain  New  England  town,  we 
are  told,  there  are,  out  of  a  population 
of  nearly  7,000  people,  only  some  2,800 
who  attend  a  place  of  worship,  while 
the  rest  of  the  population  are  said  to 
^'have  no  aflUiation  of  any  sort  with 
any  religious  body, "  a  condition  of 
things  not  found  in  the  wflds  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  nor  in  the  desert  regions  of 
Central  Africa,  for  in  both  of  these  ill- 
favored  communities  people  find  their 
**  religious  affiliations"  somewhere. 

The  ministers  of  religion  in  this  be- 
nighted town  of  New  England,  we  are 
assured,  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  "attracting"  the  people,  and  every- 
thing has  been  done  that  ingenuity 
could  devise  to  "attract. "  One  church 
has  given  up  a  Sunday  evening  each 
month  to  the  drill  of  the  boys'  brigade. 
This,  of  course,  draws  the  mothers. 
Another  church  has  organized  its  mem- 
bership into  a  dramatic  society,  which 
gives  such  improving  comedies  as  "  The 
Fisherman's  Luck"  at  the  town  hall. 
This  attracts  the  pleasure-seeker.  In 
imother    church   the  newly  installed 


pastor  has  delivered  a  course  of  f 
on  such  living  subjects  as  "Health,  * 
"The  Choosing  of  a  Wife, "  and  ''The 
Burial  of  an  Ass. "  This  is  hiteoded  to 
attract  the  masses.  One  minister  zeal- 
ously endeavors  to  "catdi  men"  bj 
lecturing  on  Sunday  evenings  at  the 
Commercial  Club  and  to  the  town 
firemen,  and  occasionally  he  diacniweB 
political  issues.  But  in  the  midst  of 
this  competition  among  the  denomina- 
tions, we  are  told  the  reverence  of  the 
people  for  sacred  things  has  become 
lessened,  and  the  idea  of  worship  has 
been  almost  lost. 

The  Apostle  Paul  exercised  his  min- 
istry in  towns  and  cities  in  which  tike 
religious  affiliations  were  decidedly 
anti-Christian,  and  he  presented  bat 
(me  attraction.  He  determined  not  to 
know  anything  among  them  save  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Him  crucified.  How  wonkl 
this  method  do  for  a  New  England  town 
with  some  seventy-five  per  cent  of  its 
population  without  any  church  affilia- 
tion? The  method  is  an  old  <»ie,  we 
admit.  Its  simplicity  is  undoubted. 
It  is  certainly  worth  trying.  It  is  the 
ChrisUess  preaching  which  is  empty- 
ing our  churdies.  Tell  us  the  old, 
old  story. 

The  Editor's  Letter-BoZ' 

QuetftofM  of  general  interegt  to  cle»vvm«» 
wm  be  printed  in  this  dqxurtment.  The 
miegtione  tent  to  u»  ihould  be  put  in  at  brief 
formt  atpottible.  Antwert  from  our  readert 
are  requetted.  They  mutt  be  (1)  bri^;  (9) 
preceded  by  the  number  of  the  quettion  to 
which  they  reply:  (8)  the  name  and  addrett 
of  the  writer  mutt  oooompany  ecteh  antwer. 
The  name  of  a  writer  will  not  be  pubiitked 
if  we  are  requetted  to  withhold  it 

X.  P.,  Princeton. — ^Where  can  I  get 
reliable  information  regarding  CcHifu- 
cianism? 

A.  There  is  an  excellent  treatise  on 
Confucianism  and  Taoism  by  Pro- 
fessor Robert  K.  Douglass  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  and  King's  College,  Lon- 
don. There  are  also  several  works  by 
the  Rev.  James  Legge,  espedaUy  his 
"Religions  of  China."  "Religion  to 
China, "  by  Rev.  J.  Edkhis,  is  also  a 
good  book. 

F.  B.,  Denver.-  Do  you  reoommdiid 
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Pearson  on  the  Greed  for  a  student  of 
divinity? 

A,  Yes.  Certainly.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  works  equal  to  it  for  scholar- 
ship and  research.  Metaphysics,  logic, 
classical  and  theological  erudition,  are 
all  brought  to  bear  upon  the  exposition 
of  the  great  church  symbol.  West- 
cott's  **  Historic  Faith, "  or  short  les- 
sons on  the  Apostles'  Creed  has  passed 
through  several  editions  and  is  a  useful 
work. 

M.  A.,  Harvard.— How  many  Wes- 


leys  were  there  who  were  hymn  writers? 
A,  There  were  four  Wesleys  who 
were  the  authors  of  hymns.  Samuel 
Wesley,  the  rector  of  Epworth,  and 
his  three  sons,  Samuel,  John  and 
Chtu'les.  The  daughter  wrote  some 
poetry,  but  there  are  no  hymns  extant 
from  her  pen.  It  is  said  that  Charles 
Wesley  wrote  not  fewer  than  6,000 
hymns.  The  hymn  **  O  Thou,  to  whose 
all-searching  sight"  is  from  the  pen  of 
John  Wesley,  but  is  a  translation  from 
Zinzendorf,  the  Moravian. 


SEBKOZnO  OBXTICISXS. 


?nritan  Preaohen. 

Richard  Baxtbb,  the  Puritan  Vicar 
of  Kidderminster,  was  esteemed  a  great 
preacher  in  his  day.  Even  his  the- 
ological opponents  admitted  this.  He 
IS  said  to  have  preached  more  ser- 
mons, engaged  in  more  controversies, 
and  written  more  books  than  any  non- 
conformist ministers  of  the  age.  One 
of  Baxter's  sermons  is  before  us.  It  is 
on  one  of  those  Gtospel  texts  in  which 
the  Puritan  preachers  delighted — Ro- 
mans V.  1-5:  "Therefore,  being  jus- 
tified by  faith  we  have  peace  with  €k)d,  ** 
etc.  These  words,  says  the  preacher, 
are  a  golden  chain  of  God's  highest 
blessings.  Observe :  (1)  faith  in  Christ 
removes  condemnation;  (2)  faith  in 
Christ  brings  us  into  communion ;  (8) 
faith  in  Christ  gives  us  spiritual 
strength. 

There  is  nothing  very  striking  in  the 
sequence  of  these  divisions.  They  are  as 
natural  as  they  are  simple ;  but  it  was 
this  simplicity  of  unfolding  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  that  made  Baxter 
such  an  acceptable  preacher  to  people 
who  studied  the  Scriptures.  Ti^en  as 
a  whole,  Baxter's  sermons  are  too  ver- 
bose for  the  present  day ;  but  his  sim- 
ple homiletic  method  of  unfolding  a 
doctrinal  statement  may  be  employed 
by  modem  preachers  with  advantage. 
The  late  Mr.  Charles  Spurgeon  was  an 


Imitator  of  the  old  Puritan  preacher  in 
this  respect. 

Richard  Sibbes  was  a  notable  preacher 
at  Grey's  Inn  about  the  year  1618,  and 
attracted  great  crowds  of  educated  lis- 
teners. But  his  discourses  are  charac- 
terized with  that  strange  conceit  which 
induced  the  Puritans  to  divide  and  sub- 
divide their  sermons  into  endless  divis- 
ions. Nevertheless  it  was  Sibbes'  ser- 
mon on  "The  Bruised  Reed*'  which 
converted  Baxter.  There  is  a  charac- 
teristic sermon  of  the  great  preacher  of 
Grey's  Inn  on  Isa.  xi.  ft-9:  "The 
wolf  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  **  in 
which  he  traces  the  marks  and  infalli- 
ble signs  of  regeneration  as  (1)  harm- 
lessness;  (2)  sociableness ;  (8)  con- 
stancy; (4)  innocence;  (6)  tracta- 
bleness;    (6)  simplicity. 


Sermons  Without  DiTiiionB. 

SoMB  of  the  most  notable  preachers 
in  the  English  tongue  have  delivered 
their  sermons  to  attentive  and  deeply 
interested  audiences  without  leaving  on 
the  memories  of  their  hearers  any  very 
definite  recollection  of  the  main  steps 
in  the  argument  or  divisions  of  the 
discourse. 

With  some  preachers  the  construction 
of  a  sermon  is  a  process  of  building; 
with  others  it  is  the  simple  outgrowth 
of  thought 
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We  have  two  sennons  before  ub  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  lat- 
ter method.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
systematic  construction;  there  are  no 
sectional  divisions.  In  fact,  these  ser- 
mons were  not  built  at  all — they 
"grew." 

The  first  sermon  under  consideration 
is  by  that  great  master  thinker,  John 
Foster,  the  essayist,  preached  at  the 
Baptist  Chapel,  Bristol,  England,  about 
the  year  1825.  The  second  is  by  Dr. 
Boyd  Carpenter,  the  eloquent  Bishop 
of  Ripon,  preached  in  London  about 
eighteen  montlis  ago. 

John  Foster  was  a  singularly  inter- 
esting preacher,  and  it  was  his  avowed 
object  to  take  if  possible  some  uncom- 
mon view  of  a  text.  It  was  his  custom 
to  write  his  discourses  and  then  to  stop 
at  certain  parts  and  indulge  in  an  ex- 
temporaneous meditation.  The  ser- 
mon before  us  is  entitled  "Practical 
Atheism,  "on  Eph.  ii.  12:  "Without 
God  in  the  world.  " 

He  does  not  stay  to  discuss  the  con- 
dition of  savages  who  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  God,  but  addresses  himself  to 
those  who  while  believing  in  God  are 
mthout  Him.  The  following  is  the  ■ 
process  of  thought :  (1)  My  veiy  exist- 
ence is  from  God ;  I  think,  wish,  will 
and  act  simply  because  there  is  a  Qod. 

(2)  The  hideous  phenomena  of  men  un- 
der such  conditions  of  life  acting  as 
though  there  were  no  Almighty  Being. 

(3)  The  text  seems  to  describe  those  per- 
sons to  be  without  God :  {a)  who  pur- 
sue their  scheme  of  life  and  happiness 
independently  of  Him;  (b)  who  have 
but  a  slight  sense  of  accountableness  to 
Him;  (c)  who  have  no  communion 
with  God,  because  He  is  extraneous  to 
the  soul;  (d)  who  have  no  habitual 
anticipation  of  the  great  event  of  our 
existence— namely,  going  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God ;  (e)  who  have  a  feigned 
God  of  their  own. 

The  very  thoughtful  and  logical  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Foster*  s  sermons  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  he  had  not 
the  advantages  of  any  systematic  col- 
lege   preparation    for   the    !hinistry. 


Nearly  all  his  published  sermons  gro^w 
and  flow  on  in  the  manner  indicated 
in  the  discourse  before  us. 

Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter,  of  Rip<Hi,  is 
a  well-lmown  extempore  preacher,  and 
is  often  charged  with  volubility  and 
diffusiveness.  But  the  Bishop's  pub- 
lished sermons  show  no  indications  of 
this.  We  select  haphazard  one  of  his 
printed  sermons.  It  is  on  Mark  viL 
84:  "He  sighed  and  saith  unto  him, 
Ephphatha.  ^  The  sermon  is  entitled 
"  Giving  and  Misgiving,  **  and  we  find 
the  main  idea  of  the  sermon,  or  rather 
its  leading  thoughts,  toward  the  doee 
of  the  discourse.  They  are  these: 
"The  Ephphatha  of  gift"  and  "the 
Ephphatha  of  new  perceptions  of  God.  " 
Everything  in  the  sermon  is  subordi- 
nate to  these  thoughts.  Beginning  with 
the  startling  inquiry  as  to  why  the  Sa- 
viour sighed  when  He  was  about  to  open 
the  ears  and  the  lips  of  a  suffering  one, 
he  "thinks  out"  his  subjects,  without 
any  apparent  divisions,  in  the  following 
order :  (a)  In  the  sigh  of  the  Saviour 
we  discover  that  there  are  boons  which 
are  not  always  blessings ;  (b)  the  gifts 
of  God  to  mankind  have  often  proved 
their  bane:  e.g.^  the  pencil  of  the 
painter  and  the  pen  of  the  poet  have 
often  been  prostituted  to  immoral 
ends.  Civilization  and  science  have  be- 
stowed their  gifts,  but  the  evil  mingles 
with  the  good.  The  sigh  of  the  Saviour 
indicated  this.  The  Ephphatha  of 
Christ  was  not  spoken  only  in  Decapolis 
(the  dominant  idea  of  the  sermon). 
He  has  set  the  tongue  and  the  ear  of 
the  world  free :  e.g.,  the  press  has  be- 
come the  voice  of  nations;  but  when 
it  was  loosed,  a  sigh  came  from  the 
pure  heart  of  Christ,  woimded  by  the 
misuse  of  a  glorious  opportimity.  The 
world  has  its  Ephphatha  of  perceptions 
and  its  Ephphatha  of  gifts,  and  the  soul 
of  Christ  sighs  when  the  "  giving  "  is  ac- 
companied with  "  misgiving.  "  The  ser- 
mon closes  with  the  appropriate  clas- 
sical illustration  that  if  we  use  not 
Christ's  gifts  we  shall  be,  "like  the 
fabled  Tithonus,  dowered  with  im- 
mortal  age,   but  lacking   the  eternal 
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youth  to  make  our  gifts  of  the  highest 
service. 


Novelty  in  Theology. 

We  are  reading  much  in  the  literature 
of  the  day  and  hearing  much  from  the 
preacher  of  the  day  as  to  some  new 
gospel  fbr  society  that  is  to  super- 
sede the  old.  Men,  we  are  told,  are 
waiting  expectantly  for  the  rising  of 
some  prophet  who  shall  enounce  the 
wonderful  truth  that  is  to  produce 
amazing  social  transformations.  Chris- 
tianity as  represented  hy  the  Christian 
Church  is  a  failure.  The  spirit  that 
recently  found  expression  both  at  Chi- 
cago and  in  New  York,  when  the  men- 
tion of  the  Church  was  received  with 
hisses,  is  increasingly  active  even  with- 
in the  Church.  It  is  the  spirit  of  an 
antagonism  to  institutional  Christianity 
that  is  inspired  by  the  conviction  that 
while  such  Christianity  magnifies  the 
dogma  above  the  life  it  minimizes  the 
truth  in  the  life.  "Away  with  the 
Church  I "  is  the  cry.  **  Give  us  a  new 
gospel. " 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  amid  the 
clamor  of  these  would-be  reformers  or 
renovators  an  occasional  voice  raised  in 
protest  and  appeal.  A  little  book  has 
recently  app^u^  entitled  **  The  Relig- 
ion of  a  Literary  Man,  "  the  author  of 
which,  Richard  Le  Gallienn6,  while  in 
some  measure  sympathizing  with  the 
denunciations  of  the  Church  as  the  ob- 
scurant rather  than  the  revealer  of 
Christ  and  claiming  that  "the  world 
has  never  tried  the  Qospel  of  Christ  and 
in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  so- 
called  Christian  Era  it  has  yet  to  begin.  " 
nevertheless  holds  to  it  as  the  one  gos- 
pel needed  by  the  world.  Here  are 
some  of  his  words,  containing  much 
truth  eloquently  stated : 

"  The  censors  of  modem  literature  are 
continually  crying  aloud  for  a  new  mes- 
sage. Where  is  the  new  prophet  who 
will  give  peace  to  our  souls?  A  very 
short  time  ago  Browning's  was  the  new 
message.  Whitman's,  Emerson's,  Car- 
lyle's,  Ruskin's,  Tennyson's.  Was 
ever  age  more  rich  in  prophets  and  in 


great  messages?  But  what  have  we 
done  with  them?  Have  we  realized 
them  in  our  lives,  quite  used  up  every 
available  particle  of  their  wisdom  ?  And 
yet  here  are  we,  hungry  and  clamoring 
again.  The  truth  is  that  the  men  who 
cry  out  for  new  messages  mean  rather 
new  sensations  of  doubt.  It  is  not 
peace  they  want,  but  new  perplexity. 
It  seems  so  childish  to  our  cultivated 
intelligence  to  say.  Love  God  and  love 
one  another.  The  old  prophets  babbled 
that  long  ago.  Tes,  and  the  prophets 
to  come  will  but  repeat  the  same  mes- 
sage in  other  forms.  Truth  always 
comes  as  Christ  came,  in  the  garb  of 
absolute  simplicity.  He  seems  a  mere 
child  or  pleasant  person.  The  learned 
doctors  will  have  none  of  him.  Love 
God  and  love  one  another  I  Is  that  all? 
That  have  we  known  from  our  youth 
up.     Yet  is  there  nothing  else  to  say.  ** 

Bread-and-Butter  ILinisten. 

Human  nature  is  the  same  from  age 
to  age  and  the  world  over.  Men  will 
ever  and  everywhere  be  found  who  will 
act  from  unworthy  motive.  To  them 
existence  is  the  supreme  interest ;  the 
mode  of  existence  a  secondary  consid- 
eration. Centuries  ago  it  was  an- 
nounced to  the  aged  priest  Eli  that 
the  time  should  come  when  his  descend- 
ants would  be  brought  into  such  straits 
that  they  would  each  one  of  them  say : 
**  Put  me,  I  pray  thee,  into  one  of  tiie 
priest's  offices,  that  I  may  eat  a  piece 
of  bread. "  Perfectly  legitimate  was  it 
that  those  who  served  the  filtar  should 
live  of  the  altar ;  but  somewhat  ques- 
tionable was  the  motive  that  led  to  the 
service  of  the  altar  in  order  to  the  liv- 
ing of  the  altar. 

Yet  this  motive  is  not  altogether  dead 
in  the  hearts  of  "ministers  of  the  sanc- 
tuary" to-day.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
avidity  with  which  even  settled  pas- 
tors pursue  vacancies  in  "desirable" 
churches  and  pester  committees  on 
supply  with  their  appeals  for  a  hear- 
ing. It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  tardiness 
with  which  certain  pastors  take  up  the 
discussion  of   great  moral  issues  for 
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fear  of  offending  some  of  the  brethren 
who  supply  them  with  their  loaves  and 
fishes  and  who  might  be  tempted  to 
withdraw  their  contribution  to  tiie  par- 
sonage larder.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
humiliating  positions  in  which  certain 
preachers  are  content  to  remain,  virtu- 
allj  licking  the  hand  that  smites  them, 
because  **  their  bread  is  in  it..  **  Some 
of  our  pulpits  with  their  occupants  need 
a  baptism  of  the  spirit  of  manliness  as 
well  as  of  godliness.  Indeed  the  high- 
est manliness  is  godliness.  Who  can 
conceive  of  the  Master,  in  whom  god- 
liness and  manliness  were  combined  in 
their  perfectness,  adopting  as  His  mo- 
tive in  action  such  a  one  as  this?  Who 
can  imagine  Him  holding  His  peace  in 
the  presence  of  evil  for  fear  of  going 
hungry  awhile,  or  courting  the  rich 
for  the  sake  of  their  dainties,  or  suf- 
fering wrongf  uUy — that  He  might  not 


lose  a  meal?  Tet  He  is  the  preacher's 
model  in  life  as  in  teaching.  May  His 
Spirit  possess  all  to  whom  is  intrusted 
the  proclamation  of  His  Word  I 


A  POFULAB  American  divine  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  recently  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  did  not  qrstematicaUy  at- 
tack the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  nor  did  he  Gt- 
ganize  any  method  for  the  overthrow- 
ing of  evfl.  He  legislated  in  spirit  and 
not  in  the  letter.  He  laid  down  prin- 
ciples of  action  for  the  guidance  of  the 
sons  of  men,  but  took  no  active  part  in 
the  suppression  of  eviL  This  may  be 
so.  But  He  drove  away  with  anger  the 
money-changers  and  those  who  dese- 
crated the  House  of  Prayer.  And  He 
enunciated  very  distinct  ^  woes'*  against 
certain  classes  of  evil-doeiB. 


BLUE  XONDAT. 


Be^ftUsl. 

Abchbishop  Whatelt  once  star- 
tled his  listener  by  asking:  "H  the 
devil  lost  his  tail,  where  would  he  go 
to  find  another?  **  and  then  after  a  pause 
he  replied,  "Why  to  a  gin-palace,  of 
course ;  for  there  it  is  that  you  find  bad 
spirits  are  re- tailed. " 


Nothing  in  Eim. 

A  LADT  once  asked  Rowland  HiU, 
when  he  was  minister  of  Surrey  Chapel, 
if  he  would  kindly  interview  her  son 
and  examine  him,  for  she  felt  sure  he 
had  special  talents  for  the  ministry,  al- 
though they  were  hidden.  The  preach- 
er examined  the  youth,  and  then  wrote 
to  the  mother : "  Madam,  I  have  shaken 
the  napkin,  but  I  cannot  find  the  tal- 
ent." 


''Oanyboadly"  Bather  than  Xr.  8. 

A.  E.  H.  B.  says  he  had  a  friend 
who  was  a  singularly  helpful  preacher 
and  marvelously  free  from  self-conceit. 


But  on  one  occasion  he  felt  flattered 
some  little.  The  good  parson  went  to 
abide  for  a  space  at  a  little  town  by  the 
seaside  where  the  resident  parson  is 
good,  but  beyond  words  wooden.  A 
homely  elder  approached  the  visiting 
preacher  on  an  early  day  and  said  very 
earnestly,  **  Te  maun  preach  to  us  some 
Sabbath  while  ye're  here. "  The  hum- 
ble-minded preacher  was  pleased  be- 
yond expression.  He  said  to  himself, 
"Here  in  this  remote  region  my  repu- 
tation has  reached  before  me,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  desire  among  the 
people  for  my  useful  ministrations." 
But  in  that  very  moment  he  got  a  cold 
splash  in  the  face.  For  the  devout  old 
elder,  holding  up  both  hands,  said  with 
an  earnest  sincerity  not  to  be  misinter- 
preted, **Oh,oanyboaddy,  oanyboaddy, 
rather  than  Mr.  Snooks. "  As  though 
he  would  have  said,  "You're  a  very 
poor  hand,  but  the  very  poorest  is  bet- 
ter than  the  awful  orator  we  hear 
weekly.  "  The  incident  was  somewhat 
mortifying. 
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TO    OUR    PATRONS. 


Oar  RemoTalH  to  New  Quarters.— The 

firm  of  Punk  &  Wagnalls  was  formed  In  1877,  com- 
mencing bnsincss  on  a  small  scale,  on  Barclay  street, 
"Sew  York.  Three  years  later  larger  quarters  were 
needed  to  accommodate  its  increasing  business,  when 
the  firm  removed  to  10  and  12  Dey  street.  Continued 
increase  of  patronage  again  made  removal  necebsary, 
and  in  1887  more  capacious  quarters,  at  18  and  30  Aslor 
Place,  were  leased.  Here,  in  1889,  the  firm  was  changed 
and  incorporated  mider  its  present  title,  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls Company,  and  now  pul^lishce  two  monthly  mag- 
azines and  two  weekly  journals,  and  has  added  to  its 
large  list  of  important  books  the  Standard  Dictionary, 
the  flrst  Tolume  of  which  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
half  a  million  dollars  and  published  last  December. 
Having  outgrown  the  Astor  Place  accoAimodations, 
and  the  lease  expiring,  we  are  now  moving  into  the  new 
8-8tory  building,  80  Lafayette  Place,  just  around  the 
comer  from  18  and  20  Astor  Place.  Here  the  various 
home  departments  of  our  large  and  steadily  increasing 
business,  the  employes  of  which  now  number  about 
250,  will  be  housed  under  one  roof.  The  location  is  a 
convenient  one  for  those  of  our  patrons  who  call  in 
when  on  a  visit  to  New  York  City;  two  doors  south  of 
the  world-famous  Astor  Library,  and  less  than  five 
minutes'  walk  from  the  Bible  House,  Cooper  Institute, 
the  Mercantile  Library,  and  Broadway. 

8onie   Nevir   Books.— The  following  books, 
now  ready,  and  in  press,  will  prove  of  special  interest 
to  many  of  our  patrons  and  of  general  Interest  to  all. 
FrvK-MiNUTB  Object  Seomons  to  Children. 

Pastors  who  desire  to  bridge  the  great  chasm  be- 
tween the  Sunday-school  and  Church,  are  promised 
much  valuable  aid  In  the  new  lx)ok  by  Sylvanus  Stall, 
D.D.,  author  of  the  well-known  "  Methods  of  Church 
Work."  The  new  volume  contains  '*  Fivo-minute  Ob- 
ject Sermons  to  Children,"  preached  before  the  main 
sermon  on  Sunday  morning,  and  which  the  author 
used  with  great  success  in  filling  an  empty  church  in 
Baltimore.  The  book  is  a  12mo,  240  pp.,  and  will  be 
Bcnt,  pos^paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00.  For  table 
of  contents,  giving  titles,  etc.,  of  the  sermons,  of 
which  there  are  forty-eight,  see  advertisement  on  page 
No.  184.   Book  ready  early  in  JIay. 

John  Brown  and  His  Men.— 

The  final  volume  of  our  "American  Reformers 
Series,"  By  Col.  Richard  D.  Hinton.  12mo,  cloth, 
400  pp.,  with  22  portraits.  Price,  $1.50.  Jieady  early 
in  May. 

This  volume  covers  the  interesting  career  of  the 
hero  of  the  celebrated  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
brief  sketches  and  portraits  of  the  men  who  joined 
him  in  his  mistaken  attempt  to  free  the  slaves  by  force, 
without  the  support  either  of  the  government  or  of 
public  sympathy.  As  many,  especially  of  the  young 
folks,  know  well  the  words  of  the  refrain  "John 
Brown's  body  lies  a  mouldering  in  thtl  grave,  "etc.,  but 
are  ignorant  of  the  details  essential  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  historical  episode,  this  volume  will 
prove  of  especial  value. 


Isabella  op  Castile.— 

A  Story  Of  Her  Life,  by  General  O.  O.  Howard. 
Beautifully  illustrated  with  pen-and-ink  sketches,  and 
superbly  executed  photogravures.  12mo,  cloth,  about 
300  pp.    Price,  $1.60.    Heady  early  in  May. 

Three  ixx)ks  by  Charles  Barnard. 
i  Talks  About  Ol-r  Useful  Plants.— 


A  book  of  observations  and  experiments  for  use  of 
schools,  students,  and  all  who  arc  interested  in  the 
culture  of  plants  for  pleasure  or  profit.  16mo,  clotbi 
160  pp.    Price,  75  cents,  post-free.    Now  ready. 

Talks  About  the  Soil.— 

Talks  about  the  soil  in  its  relation  to  plants  and 
business.  A  book  of  observation  and  experiments  for 
the  use  of  schools,  students,  and  farmers.  16mo, 
142  pp.    Price,  72  cents,  post-free.    Now  ready. 

Talks  About  tub  Weather.— 

A  popular  book  about  the  weather  in  Its  relation  to 
plants  and  animals.  A  book  of  observation  and  ex- 
periments for  farmers,  students,  and  schools.  16mo, 
cloth,  180  pp.    Price,  75  cents,  p<Mt-free.    Now  ready. 

Sold  separately  ;  or  the  three  books  In  a  box,  com- 
plete, will  be  sent,  carriage  prepaid,  for  $3.25. 

A  Reprint  from  '*  T^  Mmkmary  JSeview  qf  the 
World'': 
Three  Weeks  with  Joseph  Rabinowitz.— 

By  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D.  Reprinted  from  "The  Mis- 
sionary Review  or  the  World,"  of  January,  1894.  An 
instructive  and  interesting  account  of  the  author's 
meeting  with  Joseph  Rabinowitz  —  the  remarkable 
Jewish  convert,  lawyer,  and  Christian  preacher  of 
Kiscliineff,  Southern  Russia— at  Chicago,  during  the 
World*s  Fair,  giving  an  account  of  Rabinowitz's  con- 
Tersion  to  Christianity,  his  teaching,  preaching,  etc. 
8vo,  paper.  Price,  10  cents  per  copy  ;  $6.00  per  hun- 
dred; post  free. 

The  Standard  Dictionary.  —  Send  ten 
cents  and  secure  the  following:  A  Prospectus  of 
the  Standard  Dictionary,  containing  valuable 
sample  pages,  including  Prang's  exquisite  colored 
plate  of  22  birds  (cheap  at  60  cents  and  fit  for  framing 
in  gold),  and  other  Illustrations  from  the  Dictionary. 
Distinguishing  features:  The  editorial  staff ;  Comments 
of  the  press  and  of  prominent  scholars  at  home  and 
abroad ;  Facsimiles  of  editors'  manuscript  copy  and 
of  proofs  under  revision,  through  eleven  stages  to 
the  final  stage  of  work  :  An  acconnt  of  journey  from 
A  to  Lczard,  etc.,  etc.;  total,  64  pages,  carefully  packed 
inside  a  pasteboard  tube,  and  sent  post-paid  on  receipt 
of  10  cents. 

The   Improved  I^lterary  Digest.- This 
popular  eclectic  weekly  has  been  called  the  "  Prince  of 
Weeklies."    It  Is  advertised  on  pages  188  and  189. 
Others  speak  of  it  here : 
The  Christian  Inqtdrtr,  New  York,  March  15, 1894. 

"  The  Literary  Digest  is  a  valuable  weekly  periodicaL 
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To  Our  Pairont^Ooncluded. 


There  is  an  excellent  quAiity  of  paper,  a  tastefol  bloe- 
toned  cover,  and  JacUciocw  introduction  of  iUaatra- 
tiona  impart  a  fresh  and  Uvelv  interest.  It  is  a  grand 
condenaer  for  very  boaj  scbolarB  and  profeeeional 
readers,  and.  at  the  same  time*  very  entertaining  and 
companionable  for  a  much  wider  range  of  readers. 
The  varioos  departments  distinctly  provided  for  are  : 
Ouesttons  of  the  Hoar,  Social  Problems,  Letters  and 
Art  Books,  Science,  the  Religions  World,  Prom  For- 
eign Lands,  and  MIscellaneoas.  Such  a  weekly  visitor 
in  any  intelligent  family  merits  a  cordial  and  api»eci- 
ative  welcome." 
The  Editor  of  Education,  Boston,  writes : 

"  Every  teacher  and  every  thoughtful  person  who 
wishes  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  thinking  of  the 
,day  should  read  Th«  Literary  Digest.'' 
The  Evening  New$^  Detroit,  Mich.,  says: 

"In  religion  and  science  It  [The  Literary  Digest] 

f>reseHents  a  good  deal  of  information  not  founa  col- 
ected  in  any  other  publication." 
The  Standard  Union,  Brooklyn,  says: 

"*The  Literary  Digest'  is  ably  edited,  the  current 
thought  of  the  literary  world  being  impartially  (ielccted, 
iudiclously  digested,  and  admirably  arranged.  .  .  . 
'The  Literary  Digest'  is  becoming  very  popular,  and 
its  Buccitjs  has  been  won  by  sheer  merit." 

The  annual  subscription  price  of  "The  Literary 
Digest"  is  $3.00  per  year;  a  year's  subscription,  with 
*'  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  "  for  one  year 
will  be  given  for  $4.50  (regular  rate  $5.00) ;  or,  The 
Digest  one  year,  with  "  The  Homiletlc  Review  "  one 
year,  for  $5.00  (reguUir  rate  $6.00) ;  the  Literary  Digest 
with  both  the  Ilomiletic  and  Missionary  Reviews  for 
one  year  will  be  given  for  $6.50  (regular  rates  $8.00). 
For  further  particulars  concerning  "The  Literary 
Digest,"  see  advertising  pagea  188  and  189. 

The  Clnbbtnc  Rates  of  oar  Period- 
Icalu,  In  Combination,  Etc.— On  page 80  will 
be  found  clubbing  rates  for  "The  Literary  Digest," 
"The  Ilomiletic  Review,"  "The  Missionary  Review 
of  the  World,"  and  "  The  Voice,"  in  all  their  combina- 
tions, etc.  Both  new  and  old  subscribers  can  take 
advantage  of  the  club  rates  referred  to. 

The  Ethical  Stat  a  •  of  UToman.— Rev. 
W.  K.  Brown,  A.M.,  M.D.,  President  Cincinnati 
Wesleyan  College,  makes  a  forceful  plea  on  a  question 
of  the  hour  in  his  book  entitled  "Guenethlcs;  or, 
The  Ethical  Stafusof  Woman." 
Ttu  Christian  Advocate,  Detroit,  Mich.,  says: 

"  This  book  is  an  attempt  to  sketch  the  status  of 
woman  in  the  tield  of  human  civilization  and  redemp- 
tion, and  thereby  disclose  the  ethical  status  of  the 
sex.  He  argues  from  Scripture,  earnestly  and  cogently, 
on  the  basis  of  his  exegesis,  that  the  woman  has  all 
the  rights  and  Immunities  bestowed  upon  her  that  be- 
long to  the  male,  both  in  the  church  and  the  State. 
It  is  a  strong  plea  for  the  recognition  of  woman  as 
having  equallnneritance,  endowment,  and  dispensation 
with  man  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  she  should 
be  conceded  equal  rights  in  every  field  of  life.  The 
work  may  be  read  with  interej»t  and  profit  even  by 
those  less  advanced  in  this  line  of  belief." 

Zion's  Herald,  Boston,  says: 

"It  meets  with  much  force  of  argument  all  the 
modem  objections  founded  in  inspiration  and  in 
reason  against  allotting  to  woman  the  position  in 
society  that  her  talents  and  cultivation  seem  to  de-, 
maud  for  her  at  this  hour."  • 

The  book  is  a  12mo,  cloth  binding;  sent,  post-free, 
on  receipt  of  price,  75  cents. 

EnKll^h  Hymns:   Their  Authors  and 

HlHtory.— It  is  not  surprising  to  note  the  marked 
popularity   of   the   late   Dr.    Samuel   W.   Duffleld's 


eloquent  volnme,  "Engllah  Hymns:   Tbeir  Antkon 
and  History,"  a  volnme  of  rare  valae  for  all  r«sden. 

The  New  York  Christian  Advocate  bat  rvpeats  the 
statement  of  hundreds  of  the  critica]  notices  of  the 
work,  both  by  the  press  and  by  prirate  and  profes- 
sional Individuals,  in  saying: 

"  In  *  English  Hymns:  Their  Authors  and  Historv.' 
the  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dnffleld,  D.D.,  has  accomnlaiai 
an  immense  amount  of  information  concemliig  t^ 
best-known  hvmns  of  all  deDomlnations.  ...  We 
have  not  found  any  Important  hymn  withoat  its  soit- 
able  and  full  annotation,  and  the  work  Is  one  whidi 
will  be  exceedingly  heloful  to  thote  who  hare  tk^  habit 
of  coiling  attention  to  the  eentiment  qf  a  hymn^  amd  ei 
increasing  itt  force  by  a  bri^  statement  qf  its  origU 
and  spirit. 

"A  great  number  of  anecdotes  conoeniinf  the 
authors  of  the  hymns,  and  the  usefulness  of  paructtkr 
hymns,  are  given,  ana  the  whole  work  Is  one  eqoaOy 
suitable  for  private  reading  and  for  the  stady  of  the 
minister." 

The  salient  features  of  the  work  are: 

I.  A  Critical  Study  of  the  History  of  oar  best-knows 
Hymns;  11.  A  Series  of  Biographical  Sketches  of 
their  Authors;  III.  Incidents  connected  with  their 
Use  in  the  Service  of  the  Church;  IV.  niostratlons  for 
the  Benefit  of  Pastors,  Leaders  of  Praise  MeeCfaifc, 
Sunday-school  Teachers,  and  Working  Christians; 
V.  Literary  Studies,  cognate  with  other  portions  of 
English  Literature;  YI.  Tracings  of  the  Remoto* 
Origin  and  Foreign  Sources  of  Hymns;  VIT.  An  Al- 
phal>ctical  Arrangement  to  the  Entire  Work,  snpple- 
raented  by  Several  Exhaustive  Indexes  of  Names, 
First  Lines,  and  Topics. 

Says  Theodore  D.  Cuyler,  D.D.: 

"  For  20  years  I  have  made  a  special  stndy  of 
bymnology.  This  is  bv  far  the  most  complete,  seen- 
rate,  and  tnorough  work  of  its  kind  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic." 

Its  pages,  full  of  variety  of  most  intertainlng  and 
instructive  matter,  are  never  dry  or  dull.  This  is  a 
choice  volume  to  possess,  an  admirable  gift-book,  and 
an  acquisition  for  any  library.  The  volame  contains 
675  octavo  pages,  printed  in  beautiful,  clear  type, 
leaded.  The  volume  will  be  sent,  carriage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  viz.,  $8.00. 

Spiritual  Philosophy  Treated  on  a 
Rational  Basis.— If  at  all  unsettled  as  to  the 
existence  of  spiritual  intelligence  apart  from  matter, 
life  will  be  more  satisfactory  and  full  of  meaning  to 
readers  of  **The  Missing  Sense,  and  the  Hidden 
Thhigs  Which  It  Might  Reveal.''  Copies  of  this  book 
placed  in  the  hands  of  beclouded  sools  who  fail  to 
Identify  their  own  ghosts  should  result  in  much  good. 
It  consists  of  spiritual  philosophy  treated  on  a  rational 
basis,  but,  belonging  to  the  field  of  *'  Psychic  Stodies,'^ 
it  is  necessarily  of  a  speculative  character;  yet  the 
direct  influence  of  its  manifold,  suggestive,  and 
solemnizing  arguments  more  tlian  connterbalances 
any  prejudice  that  might  possess  its  readers  as  to  its 
speculative  features. 

"  Readable  and  instructive  thronghont."  —  3>w 
York  Evangelist. 

•*  The  work  will  doubtless  be  found  rery  satisfactory 
to  many."— /ntertor,  Chicago. 

**I  Uiink  no  one  could  read  it  without  pvofit."— 
Prqf.  Alex.  mncheU,  University  qf  Michigan. 

It  is  the  work  of  J.  W.  Woodbridge,  B.S.M.D.  The 
book  is  12mo,  cloth-bonnd,  and  will  be  forwarded  by 
prepaid  mail  for  00  centi. 
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The  Galifoniia'erape  Cure" 

Delicious  as  a  Bunch  of  Fresh  Orapes. 

The  Parent   Medicinal  Fruit  Food  and  the  flpert 
non-alcoholic  beverage  ever  placed  before  the  people. 

SANITAS 

CRAPE  JUICE. 

ConMirtrated,  OnfomiMttd 
aiiMl  Pure. 

A  yaluable  dietetic  and  curatlTe  agent  In  cases  of  Oonsumptton,  GasMc  Fever, 
Nervous  Debility,  DyspepsJaTconstlpallon  and  kindred  complaints. 

Forms  a  superior  food  tonic  for  nursing  wonien. 

Without  an  equal  as  a  system-builder  for  weak  and  pallid  children. 

A  safe  and  successful  reconstructor  for  fever  patients  during  the  convalescent 
period. 

Sanitas  Concentrated,  Unfermented  Grape  Juice 

IS  BOTTLBD  ONLY  EY 

THE  CALIFORNIA  GRAPE  FOOD  CO.,  at  Los  Qatos,  Cal., 

hi  pint  bottles  containing  a  half  gallon  of  jmcB,  and  is  for  sale  by  leading 
DRUooiOTs  and  oroobrs  at  sixty-five  cents  per  bottle.  Send  your  addr^  to 
Loe  QatoB,  Cal.,  and  receive,  post-paid,  a  booklet  telling  all  about  Grape  Juice 

NEWY0RK-I4B  Brotdwty.  SAN  FRANCi8C0-408  Sutttr  St. 

^  NORDiAN  BARBOUB,  Selling  Agent,  77  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 

^5 


I        ANY  CLERQYflAN 

Who  can  command  a  small  part  of  his  time 

May  Easily  Add  $ i  ,000  or  $2,000  Yearly  to  his  Income 


{ 


Read  this  Announcement  Throus:h. 


^        Life  insurance  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  essential  in  the  life  of  every  man  who  takes 
S  thought  for  his  family  and  their  welfare.    More  persons  ar**  '^'jing  insured  than  over  before.    It  is  no 
^  longer  a  matter  for  question,  but  is  an  obligation  re^ti.^  upon  every  one  to  whom  others  look  for 
support.    Many  procrastinate,  but  all  ezpeci  at  some  time  to  take  insurance. 
The  two  great  points  which  every  man  is  looking  for  are 

ABSOLUTE  SAFETY  AND  LOW  COST. 

-  These  are  combined  more  perfectly  In  - 


The  American  Temperance  Life  insurance  Association 


Of  New  York  City 


As  its  membership  Is  composed  entirely  of  abstainers  from  intoxicating 
.       ....     The  risks  on  the  lives  or 


than  in  any  ottier  company. 

liqoors,  there  is  tlie  greatest  possible  security  against  a' large  mortuary  list. 

temperance  men  and  women  are  reduced  to  the  minimum. 


IT  WILL   PAY  YOU   HANDSOHELY 

if  you  will  present  the  claims  and  the  merits  of  this  Company  to  your  friends  who  are 
total  abstainers  and  secure  them  as  members. 

We  desire  the  cooperation  of  alive,  intelligent  men  and  women  who  have  standing  and 
influence  in  their  circles  of  acquaintance.  A  businees-like  presentation  of  such  favorable 
policies  as  the  AmcRiCAN  Temperance  Life  Insurance  Association  can  offer  will  re- 
^  suit  in  large  additions  to  the  membership,  and  in  profit  to  the  person  through  whose 
^  effort  they  come. 

.  Barnest  viroric  for  us  ivIU  yield  yon  macb  lancer  pay  than  tbe 

same  efTort  yavXll  in  almost  any  other  olrectlon. 

Write  to  us  for  general  information,  terms,  etc.,  and  do  it  to^ayt  addressing  your  inquiry  to 

E.  S.  MARVIN,  Supt.  of  Agencies,  730  Granite  Building,  Rooheeter,  N.  Y. 
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LANBUASES  S£Sy! 


AT  HOME 

Wlyroo 
withou- , 

— i*tJ?^^'»  '?4f^*-««  «*«,„«x-z. 

■  Cn  enthal,  author  of  the  Meisterschaa 
■■" ^System.  Practical  l-asonafor 
tMICCff^  pncticAl  people.  Pupils 
n  EC  Ik  A  »ught  as  if  actually  in  pres- 
■■■■■■■^^^ence  of  the  teacher.  All 
Questions  answered  and  exercises  corrected  , 
freebf  charge.  Part  I.,  50c.;  books  and  mem- 
h»r«hin  in  oor«-M«>ondence school  S5.00,  each 


..QBRMAN,  FRENCH 
OR  3PANISH  actual- 
.^ken  and  mastered  in  ten  weeks 
lout  leaving  your  home,  by  "BOB- 
LOTIOAL  LIHGOMTBY." 


bership  in  correspondence  school  S5.00,  each  W     5  Languai 

^■EISTERSGHAFTS  $  perfect  work 

—— IllblW  ■  fclllPliniir  ■  #     5  etory  here.    Send  us  your 


■  V  ITS  OWN 
AUTHOR 


SUPERSEDED 


^^  Dr.  Rosenthal  wrote 
t  Svstem,"  so  extensive 
by  a  Boston  house,  twenty  years  ag 


•The  Meister* 
so  extensively  advertised 
te,  twenty  years  ago.     His 
latest  work,  "The  Rosenthal  Method  of  Prac- 
tical I^inguistry,'*  supersedes  it  entirely. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  n..^n':^5: 

ing    their 

TO  clergymen™^.. 


TIieHlfkestleiiL 

Worid'8Falr««n. 

Awarded  to  t^ 


Imodsod 
Typewriter, 
N0.I. 


The  Hiffheit  Orftde  ''^"  "^" 
SUndard  Machine.  IS^^tof^ 

AB801.UTB  JlLIgnm:£nt, 

Interchangeable  Type-wheel.    l¥rltes  Any 
Language. 

Impossible  to  tell 
•    vou      the    who.e 
I  story  here.    Send  us  your  address  for  a  cata- 
logue giving  full  description  and  particnlsra. 

TUB  MUNSON  TYPBWBITBR  CO., 
162  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III.,  F.  S.  J 


3X8t   of    May,  will    receive  our  booka    in- 
clusive  of  all   privileges   FOR    $3.00.  ^ 
This  offer  holds  good  for  this  month  only.  ^ 

POLYGLOT  BOOK  CO.,  CHICAGO.   ^ 


The  Clerical  Motoal  Association 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AT  COST 

to  ministers  of  all  denoininations  and  to 
professors  in  colleges  and  theological  semi- 
naries. Organized  in  1870.  Nearly  $400,000 
paid  to  families  of  deceased  members.  For 
catalogue  of  members  and  full  information, 
apply  to 

Q.  M.  TROWBRIDGE,  Sec'y, 

94  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  Great 
CHURCH  . 


LiciiJ 


-  w  OIL, GAS 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT 


.  p.  F  R  I  N  K  . 


TYPEWRITERS. 

Largest  like  establishment  in  the  world.  Fint- 
class  Second-hand  InstrumenUat  half  new  prices. 
Unprejudiced  advice  given  on  alt  makes:  Ma- 
chines sold  on  monthly  payments.  Adt  Instni' 
5?S5.U"*'°"^**^^***'^  shlppedjjrivUege  toexamine- 
to  dealers.    Illustrated  Catalogues  Free 

TYPEWBITEE    j  45  Liberty  St    New  Tort 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY 

••   BELL  COMPANY 

XROY,  N.  Y., 

and  177  Broadmray,  Ife'vr  York, 

Manufiactnre  Superior 

CHURCH    BELLS 


3.A.Jaa« 


■  K.  ladtolta. 

emr 


Cincinnati.  Ohio.  TS.B,  

BwtWork*8«UrfMtlMiaumtMd.  ] 

VlBltora  to  the  World's  Fair  majr  remember  Om  ' 

CHIMB  OF  TEN  BBLL8  IIV  THB 

8.  B.  TOWBR  OF  M ACHIIVBRY  HALL. 

The  finest  Set  of  Bells  at  the  FWr.  They  were  parctaaiea 

bj  the  New  Congregational  Choreh,  Kashoa,  K.  H. 

Ill  ow  work  is  The  Finest  aad  Beat  aass  oaly. 


As  a  sample  of  our  1000  BAROAim  wewlll  send  FKIXihlt 
Hsrd  Robber  FOnntsIn  Pen,  Warranted  a  perfMt  writer.  A  bft- 
nienselll.  Bamin  Catalofme,  fbr  lOc  to  cnrer  postar». 

MOBT.  H.  UGU80LL  *  BBO..  «  Ctatkk*  akJaTTTOkf, 
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You  can  write  a  hundred  letters  just  as  readily 
as  one,  if  you  have  a 

Simplex  Printer 


Simple,  Cheap,  and  Effective. 

Endorsed  by  Over  50,000  Users, 

From  an  origrinal,  on  ordinary  paper  with  any  pen,  zoo  copies  can  be  made.  50 
copies  of  typewriter  manuscript  produced  in  fifteen  minutes.  Send  for  circulars 
and  samples.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

LAWTON  &  CO., 

22  Vesey  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


I 


IN 


IStained 

ifilass 

SUBSTITUTE 

WB  ARB  MOW  PREPARED  TO  MAEB  TO  ORDBR 

ECCLESIASTICAL 
DESIGNS  AND  EMBLEMS 

OF  ANY  KIND,  SHAPE,  OR  SIZE 

At  Remarkably  Low  Prices. 

The  Substitute  produces  all  the  effects  of 
Stained  Glass  at  a  fraction  ef  its  cost.  It  is 
easily  applied  to  old  or  new  glass,  and  by  four, 
teen  years*  actual  use  has  proven  to  be  durable. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalo^e  and  Prices. 
Samples  by  mall,  2S  cents. 

WP    VnilNP    SoLB  AeBWT.  9S8  Areh  Street, 
.b.  lUUnUf  PHILADKLPHIA,PA. 


CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE 


Pastors,  Buildinfi:  Committees,  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  the  erection  of  new 
churches  or  reconstruction  of  old  ones,  should 
procure  Osgood^s  work  on  Church  Architect- 
ure, as  it  contains  16  modern  church  designs, 
ranging  in  cost  from  $1,800  to  $4S,00a  These 
designs  are  a  selection  from  among  the  54 
Churches  that  I  have  designed  and  superin- 
tended during  the  past  12  yeara  Price, 
post-paid,  $1.00. 

SIDNEY  J.  OSGOOD,  Architect, 

WMdIeemb  Bldg.  «BAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
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AVER'S    PILLS 

ARE   EASY  TO  TAKE. 

They  Keep  the  System  in  Perfect  Order 

**  For  years,"  writes  Carrie  E.  Stockwell,  of  Chester- 
fleldf  N.  H.,  "I  was  afflicted  with  an  extremely  seTere 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.    The  feeling  was  as 
if  a  ton  weight  was  laid  on  a  spot  the  size  of  my  hand. 
During  the  attacks,  the  perspiration  would  stand  in  drops 
on  my  face,  and  it  was  agony  for  me  to  make  sufficient 
effort  even  to  whisper.    They  came  suddenly,  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night,  lasting  from  thirty  minutes  to  ten  or  twelve  hours,  leaving 
as  suddenly ;  but,  for  several  days  after,  I  was  quite  prostrated  and  sore.    Some- 
times the  attacks  were  almost  daily,  then  less  frequent.     After  about  four  years 
of  this  suffering,  I  was  taken  down  with  bilious  typhoid  fever,  and  when  I  began 
to  recover,  I  had  the  worst  attack  of  my  old  trouble  I  ever  experienced.    At 
the  first  of  the  fever,  ray  mother  gave  me  Ayep*8  Pills,  my  doctor  recommending 
them  as  being  better  than  anything  lie  could  prepare.    I  continued  taking  these 
Pills,  and  so  great  was  the  benefit  derived  that  during  nearly  thirty  years  I 
have  had  but  one  attack  of  my  former  trouble  which  yielded  readily  to  the 
same  remedy." 

AVER'S    CATHARTIC    PILLS 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Ayer  A  Go.,  Lowell,  IZaM. 

Every  Dose  Effective 


Special  10  per  cent,  ditconnt  to  Olergymen. 

ll|~  II I  pern  heard.  8<icc«Mfn1l  when  all  r«nM<lU«  faO. 
■^■■■r"  Sold  only  by  FHi»a>x,8»tBro«l-me»B» 
WIV/>orJ4t]^New  York.  Write  Iter  book  of  prMb  r  H  E.  E. 

Corretpondence  Solicited. 


$  1 2.00  to  $35.00  to'XXtll^ 

ties  preferred  who  can  famleb  a  horse  and  tnrd 
throagh  the  coantry;  a  team,  though,  is  noi  neces* 
MTV.  A  few  yacancies  In  towns  and  cities.  Men 
ana  women  of  good  character  will  And  this  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  for  profitable  employment. 
Spare  hours  may  be  used  to  good  adTsntage.  B.  F. 
j6hN80N  &  CO.,  nth  and  Main  Sto.,  RichmoxM,  Va. 
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Anarchy 

Seeks  to  overthrow  the  present  status  of 
Society — aiming  to  destroy  the  magnifi- 
cent institutions   of  modern  civilization. 
THE 


Seeks  to  conserve  and  uplift  Society  as 
now  constituted^by  canning  blessings 
to  its  corner  stone — the  HOM£« 

The  Largest  and  Strongest 

Natural'Premium  Insurance  Co. 

of  New  England, 

$5»000.00  a  day  paid  to  beneficia- 
ries at  ew  of  usual  cost. 

The  IVBW  POI<I€V  of  the  Massachusetts 
Benefit  Life  Association  has  no  superior.  It 
gives  Cash  l^irideadsy  Cash  Sarreader 
Valaesy  Paid-IJp  lasaraacc,  and  other 
desirable  options. 

Splendid  Openings  for  Energetic  Men  to  Act  as  8peclal| 
General  and  State  Agents. 

GEO.  A.LITCHFIELO,  Pros.  S3  State  St.,  Boston. 
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NORTHROP'S  STEEL  CEILINGS 

•  DURABLE  •  DECORATIVE  • 


Bspecislly  sdspted  for  Church  Ceilings.  Easily 
put  up  without  removing  old  plsstsr.  Send  dis- 
grsm  and  particulars  for  an  estimate. 

HBNRY  S.  NORTHROP, 
Catalogue  free.  30  Rose  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


^FOR  FISHING 

The  "Pawtucket"  is  a  perfect  line 
nade  from  first  quality  stock— best 
ftid— never  kinks.  lJ3  yd.  lines  bv  iiiall. 
iw  or  Oiled  Silk.  30c.:  Hard  Bnifd  Silk. 
'.;  Enameled  Silk  ( waterproof ),jnl/»' 
or  (t,  $1 ;  Llnj«n,  any  size,  20r.:  LlHlr 
iread-  15e.:  Sea  Island  Cotton,  15<'. 
lWT^CKKT  BKAIDKI)  LINK  CO.. 
x  6,  Pawtucket,  Hhode  Island. 


F 


GEORGE  D.SWAN 

8ucou9or  to  Baxter  C.  Stoam, 

xAiruPAOTusn  or  . .  . 

CHURCH 
HalU  and  Lodge  Fnmlture 

nr  OBXAT  YABIXTT. 

PulpU$,  PuipU  Chatr9,  Oom^ 
munion  and  Altar  Tabl48,  8.8. 
Teackgr9'  JMiks,  etc. 

Write  for  hif ormatlon  to 
246S.2d  St.,  Phiitd't,PtMU.S.A. 


OH  I   IF  I  ONLY  HAD  HER] 

Complexion  I  Why  it  is  easily  obtained*  | 
UsePozzoni's  Complexion  Powder. 


VOIVDXR  CABOrET  FREE.  I^k  l^ok 
Cvtta,  t  Ma«te  K«7i.  Denl-t  Bottt*.  Po«k*t 
CuDOTft.  LMMt  WIr*  Pttsilc,  Book  ofSlcSchtof 
HMid,  Toul  ValM  60e.  tWotfitc  withlmmeaM 
OKUlofUf  of  inno  Barfmint  for  lOe.  for  postw*. 
IN0EB80LL  k  BRO.,  06  OoitUadtBtrtct  N.  T. 


#^/%/%^^%^/%/%/%^/V%/%%%%/ft 


I  Tliere  Is  tnt  one 


FRENCH. 
QBRMAN, 

SPANISH, 
-======-         ITALIAN, 

Actually  Spoken  and  Mastered  In  Ten 
Weeks,  without  leaving  your  homes,  by  the 
Meisterschaft  By.Hteni.  650th  Thousand. 
Pupils  taught  as  If  In  the  presence  of  the 
teacher.  «*   •    j  *     •  j  Terras  for 

H3lMs»iians« 

swered  and  exercises  corrected  free  of 
charge.  Specimen  copy  of  Part  One,  any 
language,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  2  cent 
posta;;e  stamp. 

rieisterschaft  Publishing  Co 

No.  196  Summer  Street, 
Boston,  rius. 


ling  CO.     .  ^ 

System  I 


per  WAeIc* 


Gentlemen,   adng  •r 
«*01d  Reliable  Ptoten"  Oalr 
prMtieai  way  to  rtg^bto  twIj  sod 
wora  kalvw,  Ibrkt,  lyoM,  cte,! 

qaiokly  done  by  dipplnii  m  mdtod 
notai.  No  ezp«rieooe,  poUahlnc, 
or  maohlnwy.  Tliiak  plmtm  st  on* 
opermiioo;  Imu  6  to  )0  yean;  Dm 

ijilil  floUh  when  taken  from  the  plater. 

W  Every  funily  baa  plating  to  do. 
Plater  eells  readily.  Pmflta  larit*. 

-J  W.r.HarrfaOn^  Ca.CelBMbiM.ai 


Tip  CTAIV'C  LIKniENT.  All  Dealers  have  It. 
VI,  iJlJVilll  Ocuree  Kheumatlsni,  Aches  &  Pains. 
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By  Ghas.  Haddon  Spurgeon. 


NINBTEBN  VOLUMB8  OF  SgRMONS. 

Pr«M3bed  by  Mr.  SparseoD,  from  IBM  to  189. 
Ilmo,  oloUi«  7,781  pp.  Prio«,  per  toL,  $1.00,  oar- 
fiac*  free. 

**  ▲•  •ermons  they  stand  ak>iie  .  .  .  unequalled 
by  any  other  publlnhed  termons,  by  men  now  In 
the  pulpit  or  by  those  of  other  generations.**— 
Standtu^  Ohioago. 

THB  TREASURY  Off  DAVID. 

Containing  ao  Original  Exposition  of  the  Book 
ci  Psalms,  s  CoUeotlon  of  UlustratlTs  EztraoU 
from  the  whole  range  of  Literature;  a  Series  of 
Homiletical  Hinu  upon  almost  erery  Terse, 
and  Lists  of  writers  upon  each  rerse.  8To,olotb, 
seres  to1s.«  8,280  pp.  Price,  per  rol.,  92JX>;  per 
set,  $17.60;  carriage  free. 

**The  most  important  and  practical  work  of 
the  age  on  the  Psalter  is  *The  Treasury  of 
Darid,*  by  Charles  H.  Spurgeon.**  -  PMMp 
8chaff^  D,D. 

MY  SERMON  NOTEH. 

A  Selection  from  outlines  of  Discourses  by 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  BeTised  by  himself  for 
this  publication.  Four  Volumes  Vol.  I.  Genesis 
to  Prorerbs;  Vol.  II.  Bcclesiastes  to  Malachi; 
Vol.  IIL  St.  Matthew  to  AcU;  Vol.  IV.  Romans 
to  ReTelatioQ— Itmo,  cloth,  1,466  pp.  Price,  per 
▼ol.,  11.00,  post  free. 

THE  OREATgBT  FIOHT  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Rer.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon*s  remarkable  Con- 
ference Address,  combating  the  anti-Blbllcal 
spirit  of  the  times.  Square,  Itmo,  leatherette. 
64  pp.    Price,  86  cents,  post  free. 

THE  CLEW  OF  THE  MAZE 

AMD  THS  Spasb  Halp-Hodr.  ISmo.  cloth,  100 
pp.    Price,  76  cents,  post  free. 

•••The  Clew  of  the  Mase*  meaiin  with  Mr. 
Spurireon  the  Interpretation  which  every  be- 
lierer  in  the  Bible  can  And  in  its  pages  (or  the 
perplexities  of  life.  *Tbe  Spare  Half-Hour  *  Is 
a  series  of  racy  papers.  They  may  be  described 
as '  Roundabout  *  papers,  full  of  interesting  asso- 
ciations and  anecdotes.**— 7^  BagU^  BrooUi/n. 


TALKS  TO  FARMERS. 

A  series  of  talks,  «soosistluic  of  19  i 
from  a  text  on  some  subject  concerning  acifcolt* 
ure.  ISmo,  cloth,  800  pp.  Price,  $1.00,  poat  free. 

**  There  is  not  a  dry,  uninteresting  line  In  the 
book.**— Clkrisltan  Monitor^  St.  IxmiM, 

JOHN  PLOUOHMAN*S  PICTUBBS. 


With  89qmlBt 
Prloa,U< 


Plain  Talk  voa  Pladi  Pbopul 
Illustrations.  4to,  97  pp.,  paper, 
post  free. 

**  Each  sentence  is  a  cluster  of  diaax>od«,  mamm 
rough,  bat  all  of  them  reaL**— 7%e  CkriaUm^ 
London, 

ACOORDINQ  TO  PROMISE; 

Oa,  Tax  LoaD*s  Msthod  op  Dkaloio  wrm  Hs 
Choskv  Pxoplb.  ISmo,  cloth,  ISO  pp.  Price,  n 
cents,  post  free. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  MEDITATIONa; 

Ob,  Flowbbs  pbov  a  PuarrAX*S  Qabdbk.  Dis- 
tilled and  dispensed  by  Rer.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
Iftno,  286  pp.,  paper,  26  cts.;  cloth*  $1,  post  frsa 

**  Thomas  Manton.  D.D.,  who  died  near  the 
close  of  the  serenteenth  century,  waa  a  vola- 
minotts  preacher  and  writer.  He  reoelTed  praise 
from  his  contemporaries,  which  has  ba«n  echoed 
by  CTery  generation  since.  Mr.  Rpuxnwrn  has 
selected  the  most  striking  and  eplgramntttic 
passages  of  his  writtogs,  and  appended  to  eaeh  a 
*  meditation.*  **— TTbe  Itdifer,  PhikuMpkia. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  NBW8PAPTO; 

Ob,  How  to  Oabmxb  Biblb  Tbdtbs  wmam  Tax 
Nbwspafbb.  4to,  88  pp.,  paper.  Price,  16  cents, 
post  free. 

JOHN  PLOUGHMAN'S  TALK; 


Ob,  Plaw  ADTiOB  to  Plaoc  Pbcplb. 
the  same  Tolume  Is  **  On  the  Choice  of  Booka,** 
and  **  Death  of  Rot.  Edward  Irrlng,**  by  Tbo^ 
Carlyle.   4to,  82  pp.,  paper.    Price,  U  eta. 

This  book  is  written  In  a  seml-humorovs  wIb, 
but  CTery  word  is  a  grain  of  gold.  It  has  had  aa 
Immense  sale  In  England^  amounting  to  msf« 
than  800,000  copiss.    It  is  quoted  eTerywhere^ 


The  Life  of  Charles  Haj>dok  Spurgbov^ 

Preacher,  Authory  Philanthropist  With  Anecdotal  Beminiscences.  Bj  0. 
HoLDBH  PiKBy  of  Londpn.  Introduction  by  Professor  William  ClesTer 
Wilkinson :  Gonclading  Chapters  by  Bey.  James  C.  Femald.  Olothy  12mo, 
411  pp.    With  Portraits.    Price,  tl.OO. 

This  book  ooTora  the  entire  life  of  this  <*  Prinoe  of  Praaohars,**  inoltidiiiir  hia  last  two 
Mrmoiif,  and  the  aoooimt  of  his  cloaiiifr  daya,  his  lettart  from  Meiitoiie,  f unenal,  eto. 

PUNK  6:  WAQNALI^  COMPANY,  F^MUhers,  JO  Urf^iyettaPla^ 
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A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SERIES 

OF   T^VEL,irE== 


AMERICAN    REFORMERS 

EDITED  BY  CARLOS  MARTYN,  D.  D. 

Uniform  Size  and  Style,  with  Portraits.  l2mo,  Cloth,  Neatly  Boand  in 
Twelve  Volumes.  Price  per  Volume,  as  Issued,  $1.50.  Post-free. 
Eleven  volumes  now  ready. 

!•  WENDELL  PHILLIPS:    The  Agitator.     By  Carlos  Marty n,  D.D.  591  pp. 

*'I  do  nol  know  of  any  novel  which  has  given  me  to  much  pleasure  for  many  years. 
...  I  shall  recommend  all  my  friends  to  read  the  book."— fiitm.  Abram  8,  Hewitt. 

U.  HORACE  eREELET:    The  Editor.     By  Francis  Nicol  Zabriskie,  D.D.  898  pp. 
**  Tuis  new  biography  of  Qreeley  is  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  biographies  of  Henry 
Clay  by  Carl  Sohurz,  and  of  Patrick  Henry  by  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tylor."— 2%«  New  York 
SvangiHUt, 

III.  WILLIAM  E.  DODGE :    The  Christian  Merchant.     By  Carlos  Martyn,  D.D. 
849  pp. 
« Sparkling  and  inviting  from  beginning  to  end.  .  .  .  Reads  like  a  romance."— Ifid- 
Continent, 

lY.  FREDERICK  DOUGLA.SS:    The  Colored  Orator.    By  Frederic  May  Holland. 
428  pp. 
**A  readable  biography."—^.  F.  Herald,     '*  A    charming   volume."— Post- £!sepr«ff, 
Roehtter. 

Y.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:    The  Emancipator,    By  Prof.  C.  W.  French.    898  pp. 
*<A  common-sense,  calm  estimate  of  the  unique  character  and  career  of  Lincoln."— 
Interior^  Ohieago, 

YI.  DR.  &•  tt.  HOWE :    The  Philanthropist.    By  Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn.    870  pp. 
'*  A  volume  of  interest,  information,  inspiration."— i?e2i(^<ous  TeUgrapht  Hartford. 

Yn.  WM.  LLOTD  GARRISON:    The  Abolitionist.    By  A.  H.  Grimke.    405  pp. 
'  Interesting,  instructive,  and  inspiring  reading  for  young  or  old." — The  Boston  Time; 

fill.  CHARLES  SUMNER:    The  Scholar  in  Politics.    By  A.  H.  Grimke.  418  pp. 
**  Well  calculated  to  Are  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  youth  of  our  land."— Chris- 
tian Advocate,  Ohieago, 

IX.  JOHN  0.  WHITTIER:   The  Poet  of  Freedom.    By  Sloane  Kennedy.    880  pp. 
'*This  biography  of  the  'poet  of  freedom,'  has  the  prime  merit  of  mterest,  .  .  .  though 

it  goes  fully  into  detail,  it  is  never  tiresome.    It  is  a  careful,  praiseworthy  piece  of  work." 
^Ourrtnt  Literature,  N,  Y. 

X.  HENRT   WARD    BEECHER:     The    Shakespeare  of    the   Pulpit.     By  John 

Henry  Barrows,  D.D.     657  pp. 
"Compact,  succinct,  and  graphic."— ^anois  iSL  Clark,  D»D.,  Pr9$,  Soo,  Chr,  Endeavor. 

XI.  JOHN  B.  G0U6H:    The  Apostle  of  Cold  Water,    By  Carlos  Martyn,  D.D. 

886  pp. 
"Dr.  Martyn  here  does  for  Mr.  Qough  what  he  has  done  for  Wendell  Phillips- 
shows  us  the  man." — The  Church  Advocate,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

XII.  JOHN  BROWN  AND  HIS  MEN.     By  Colonel  Richard  J.  Hinton.    With  22 

Portraits.     [In  Press.] 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers,  30  Ufayette  Place.  New  York. 
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The 

Crandall 

Typewriter 

In  India. 


Ths  iBiLAKD-BnrvmcT  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


MiDNAPOBE,  India,  September  2,  IfiBl. 


OentUmen ;— I  have  iust  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  America  saying  that  he  had  taken  a  Crandall 
on  trial.  Hia  mind  was  divided  between  the  Hammond  and  Crandall,  bat  my  testimonial  in  yoor  dicolar 
decided  him  to  try  the  Crandall.  He  further  asked  if  I  was  of  the  same  opmion  now  as  when  I  eent  ttMt 
testimonial.  I  have  also  had  this  question  asked  me  by  a  missionary  in  Bombay.  Now  it  is  no  more  than 
fair  to  you  for  me  to  say  to  von  what  I  did  to  them.    I  have  used  mv  machine  almost  constantly  for  tbree 

fears  in  one  of  the  most  trying  of  climates,  and  it  has  never  required  repairs,  even  to  the  extent  of  one  cent, 
t  is  always  ready  to  work  and  does  its  work  so  well  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  use  it.  I  do  not  well  see  how 
the  latest  improved  Crandall  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  a  typewriter.  I  know  of  four  typewriters  of 
three  diiferent  makes  that  have  been  thrown  aside  useless  after  a  little  time  because  they  could  not  stand 
the  climate.  Tou  could  not  have  done  better  on  the  Crandall  if  you  had  made  it  for  this  climate,  except 
to  have  enameled  all  the  bright  parts  but  those  that  have  to  be  kept  oiled.    Yours  truly, 

Edwin  B.  Stiles,  MissUmaiyqf  the  American  Free  B<Q)tUtChwr^ 

The  Crandall  Typewriter   in    America. 


WiNTiKLD,  Iowa,  Feb.  27. 18iM. 
The  Ib eland-Benedict  Co.,  Binghamton,  M.Y. 

Dear  .SVrs;— Inclosed  you  will  find  ten  dollars  (910.00) 
as  first  payment  on  my  Crandall  typewriter.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  It.  Please  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Uie  Inclosed  remittance.    Yours  respectfully. 

Rev.  H.  F.  Ptjgh,  A.M. 

.  Mu>LOTHiAV,  Ya.,  Jan.  29, 18M. 
The  Ieelaxd-Benedict  Co..  Binghamton,  N.T. 

Dear  8irn ;— I  send  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  herewith,  and 
am  very  much  pleased  with  the  typewriter.  Please  send 
me  two  ribbons,  one  red  and  one  black,  and  a  ream  of 
model  linen  paper  No.  6.  Send  bill  and  I  will  send  the 
money  with  the  next  payment.  My  people  say  that  I 
preached  the  best  sermon  yesterday  that  I  ever  did— and 
the  typewriter  helped  me.   Yours  truly. 

Rev.  R.  Winpree. 

Hill  Citt,  So.  Dak.,  March  9, 1894. 
The  Ieelakd-Bbnbdict  Co.,  Binghamton,  X.Y. 

Dear  Sirit .  — The  machine  duly  received.  The  more 
I  use  It,  the  better  I  like  it.    Yours  respectfully, 

M.  N  ichols. 


Ulsteb  Paek,  N.Y.,Dee.  15,  IStL 
The  iBELAim-BBKEDiOT  Co.,  Binghamton,  K.Y. 

Oentlemen ;— The  Crandall  typewriter  came  to  haad 
In  good  order.  I  like  the  instrument  rerv  mach.  Ib> 
closed  please  find  check  for  ten  dollars  ($10.00).  Yours 
sincerely.        Bey.  De.  Hexet  P.  Lyma^-Wheatoe. 

Cleaepield,  Pa..  Feb.  27, 18M. 
The  Ieelavd-Bekedtot  Co.,  Bbighamton.  X.Y.: 

Dear  Sire:— I  think  that  I  have  thoroughly  tested 
the  Crandall  by  this  time,  and  I  think  that  It  will  do  aH 
that  is  claimed  for  It.  Ac  any  rate,  I  like  It  first  rate  sad 
I  will  keep  It.  Hence,  I  Inclose  a  check  for  $«>.0Q.  the 
price  I  agreed  to  pay  for  the  Crandall  ty  pe writer.  Plesse 
place  the  same  to  mv  credit.    Yours  truly, 

D.  B.  Teeibley. 

BOCKVILLK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
The  lBELA2fi>BEirEi>iCT  Co..  Binghamton.  N.Y.: 

OerMemen:-'The  Crandall  typewriter  ordered  the 
first  of  the  month  came  Tery  promptly,  and  In  prime 
'"  -     It  has  given  perfect  sadsfaetJoa,  and  ft  is  a 


condition.    , 

help  every  high-school  prlnclpaJ  ought  to  have 
respectfully  yours,  Peoe.  F.  "^ 


Very 

Ll2n>SI.BY. 


The  Crandall  Typewriter  for  $50. 

This  is  like  a  continued  story,  and  we  have  no  room  here  to  give  all  the  details 
of  the  machine  except  the  part  pertaining  to  the  price.  If  you  are  interested,  look  on 
the  corresponding  page  to  this  in  The  Homiletic  Review  for  the  past  three  months, 
or  write  to  us  for  our  literature.      Ask  all  the  questions  you  want  to. 


Special  Offer 

to 

Clergymen. 


We  will  send  one  to  any  clergyman  on  ten  days'  trial,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  can  keep  the  machine  and  send  us  940.00  and  get  a  receipt 
in  full.  Or,  he  can  remit  $10.00,  and  pay  $5.00  per  month  for  the  seven 
months  following,  making  the  price  $45.00  on  this  plan.  Or,  if  tihe 
machine  is  not  just  what  we  claun  for  it,  at  the  end  of  ten  days  he  can 
return  it  to  us  here,  and  we  will  pay  the  return  express  charges. 


The  Ireland-Benedict  Company  [Limited] 


Sole  Agents. 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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REVIEW    SECTION. 

L— THE  EVIDENTIAL  VALUE  OP  MIEAOLES. 

By  Professor  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

That  our  Lord  considered  the  working  of  miracles  an  essential  part^ 
of  His  work  appears  from  His  reply  to  Herod's  threat  that  His  min- 
istry would  be  cut  short :  **  Behold,  I  cast  out  devils  and  perform  cures 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  am  perfected"  (Luke 
xiii.  32).  Nowadays,  however,  the  idea  very  commonly  obtains  that 
Christianity  would  float  more  buoyantly  were  the  miraculous  element 
in  the  Gospel  narrative  thrown  overboard.  Matthew  Arnold,  for  ex- 
ample, says:  **  There  is  nothing  one  would  more  desire  for  a  person 
or  a  document  one  greatly  values  than  to  make  them  independent  of 
miracles."  And  the  idea  very  widely  prevails  that  miracle  is  an  ex- 
crescence and  an  incumbrance,  which  may  possibly  once  have  served 
a  purpose,  but  which  it  were  well  now  to  excise  from  the  life  and 
truth  it  disguises  and  retards.  The  ethics  of  Christianity,  if  cut  free 
from  this  incubus,  would  assert  their  superiority  and  attract  aU  men. 
And  so  long  as  miracles  are  not  recognized  to  be  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  so  long  will  they  be  felt  to  be  a  hindrance  and  not  a 
help  to  faith.  Jesus  considered  the  miraculous  an  essential  element 
in  His  work ;  and  whoever  feels  uneasy  at  the  miraculous,  and  fancies 
that  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  yield  the  point  and  surrender  mira- 
cle, must  be  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  point  of  view  different 
from  that  occupied  by  our  Lord. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  evidential  function  of  the  miracles,  we 
must  first  of  all  apprehend  their  true  relation  to  the  whole  work  of 
our  Lord.  Now,  the  point  to  be  emphasized  here  is  this:  that  the 
miracles  were  themselves  the  revelation  of  the  presence  and  love  of 
God.  They  were  the  expression  of  His  fatherly  good-will  toward 
men.  The  sympathy  which  prompted  Christ  to  "  bear  our  sicknesses" 
was  the  Father's  sympathy.  The  tenderness  which  made  Him  feel 
the  sorrows  of  men  as  if  they  were  His  own  was  the  Father's  tender- 
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ness.  For  uniformly  He  declared  that  these  were  the  works  giyen 
Him  by  the  Father  to  do. 

If  we  ask  oarselves  what  effect  the  miracles  have  had  on  our  own 
minds,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  they  have  revealed  God  to  ns, 
and  rendered  in  a  yivid  and  forcible  manner  truths  about  Him  which 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  so  impressiyely  taught.  For,  after  all, 
it  is  chiefly  through  them  we  come  to  apprehend  the  sympathy,  and 
patience,  and  dcTotedness  of  Christ,  and  in  Him  the  fatherliness  of 
God.  Christ's  accessibility  to  all,  the  forgiving  and  encouraging  spirit 
He  bore  to  all,  the  suitable  and  gratuitous  relief  He  brought  to  all — 
everything,  in  short,  which  draws  men  to  Christ  is  made  apprehensible 
to  us,  not  solely,  but  chiefly,  through  the  miracles.  To  eliminate  them 
from  the  gospels  would  be  to  eliminate  what  declares,  manifests,  and 
teaches  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  fatherhood  of  God  far  more  dis- 
tinctly and  impressively,  and  in  a  more  universally  intelligible  form, 
than  any  verbal  teaching.     The  miracles  are  themselves  the  revelation. 

Why,  then,  did  Jesus  uniformly  refuse  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a 
sign?  This  question  cuts  to  the  heart  of  His  conception  of  His  work. 
He  recognized  that  His  kingdom  was  spiritual;  that  is  to  say,  that 
those  only  could  belong  to  it  who  were  attracted  to  Him  by  spiritual 
afSnities.  Nothing  external  could  introduce  men  to  His  kingdom. 
His  claims  were  recognized  by  those  who  had  eyes  to  see  Divine  glory, 
holiness,  love,  unw(»-ldliness,  truth.  To  leap  from  a  pinnacle  of  the 
temple  was  irrelevant,  and  had  no  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  Messiah 
— redemption  from  sin.  To  have  given  any  outward,  extrinsic  sign 
would  have  been  to  confess  that  the  ordinary  woes  and  general  condi- 
tion of  men  did  not  afford  sufficient  scope  for  exhibiting  the  fatherly 
love  and  power  of  God.  Besides,  affinity  to  Christ  and  love  for  Him 
could  not  be  so  produced.  These  could  be  produced  only  by  reveal- 
ing the  compassion  and  care  of  the  Father. 

Jesus,  then,  persisted  in  His  refusal  to  win  men  by  wonders;  for  so. 
He  knew,  they  could  not  be  truly  won.  He  wrought  no  miracle  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  convincing  men  of  His  Messiahship;  but, 
quite  consistently.  He  could  appeal  to  the  miracles  he  did  work  as 
proof  of  His  Messiahship.  The  poet  writes  because  he  is  a  poet;  not 
to  convince  the  world  that  he  is  a  poet.  The  benevolent  man  acts 
as  Christ  did  when  He  laid  His  finger  on  the  lips  of  the  healed  person 
and  warned  him  to  make  no  mention  of  His  kindness;  and,  there- 
fore, all  who  do  discover  his  actions  know  him  for  a  benevolent  per- 
son. Actions  done  for  the  sake  of  establishing  a  character  for  courage 
or  compassion  are  much  more  likely  to  establish  a  character  for  vanity 
and  love  of  applause.  It  is  just  because  the  primary  intention  of 
Christ's  miracles  was  not  to  establish  a  character  for  this  or  that,  but 
directly  to  benefit  needy  persons,  that  they  did  convincingly  prove 
Him  to  be  God's  representative  on  earth. 

It  is,  then,  to  misunderstand  Christ's  own  conception  of  His  mira- 
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cleSy  either  on  the  one  hand  to  suppose  that  the  main  function  of  the 
miracles  was  evidential,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  suppose  that  they 
have  no  evidential  function.  They  are  evidential  precisely  because 
their  primary  object  was  not  evidential. 

The  common  objection,  therefore,  to  the  evidential  function  of 
miracles  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  commonly  objected  that  miracles, 
even  if  credible,  are  useless.  It  is  the  doctrine,  it  is  said,  that  proves 
the  miracle;  not  the  miracle  the  doctrine.  To  this  objection  Mat- 
thew Arnold  has  given  the  classical  expression  in  his  famous  words: 
*'  One  may  say  indeed,  suppose  I  could  change  the  pen  with  which  I 
write  this  into  a  pen-wiper,  I  should  not  thus  make  what  I  write  any 
the  truer  or  more  convincing.  That  may  be  so  in  reality,  but  the 
mass  of  mankind  feeldiflerently.  In  the  judgment  of  the  mass  of 
mankind,  could  I  visibly  and  undeniably  change  the  pen  with  which 
I  write  this  into  a  pen-wiper,  not  only  would  this  which  I  write  acquire 
a  claim  to  be  held  perfectly  true  and  convincing,  but  I  should  even  be 
entitled  to  affirm,  and  to  be  believed  in  affirming,  propositions  the 
most  palpably  at  war  with  common  fact  and  experience." 

Every  friend  of  Arnold  must  wish  his  pen  had  been  changed  into  a 
pen-wiper  before  he  wrote  this  sentence,  for  it  proves  that  he  miscon- 
ceived both  the  nature  and  the  purpose  of  our  Lord's  miracles.  It  is 
a  libel  on  the  common  sense  of  mankind  to  assert  that  they  would  be 
influenced  by  a  mere  piece  of  legerdemain  which  had  no  natural  rela- 
tion to  the  truths  to  be  renounced.  Miracles  are  not  gratuitous,  super- 
fluous, inconvenient,  and  irrelevant  credentials;  they  are  themselves 
didactic  and  revealing.  We  accept  the  miracles  of  Christ  because 
they  embody  and  express  the  very  thing  to  be  proved.  They  were  not 
credentials  of  the  kind  that  can  be  examined,  approved,  and  then 
laid  aside  that  the  substance  of  the  mission  may  be  gone  into.  They 
were  something  very  diflferent  from  the  seal  on  a  letter,  which  as  soon 
as  recognized  is  torn  off  and  thrown  aside,  that  the  contents  of  the 
letter  may  be  read.  They  were  rather  like  the  very  contents  of  the 
letter,  which  in  every  line  reveal  and  certify  the  writer.  They  resem- 
bled the  munificent  gift  which  suggests  but  one  possible  giver;  the 
far-reaching  benefaction  which  guarantees  its  own  authorship. 

Further,  in  all  consideration  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  the  miracle 
of  His  own  person  must  be  kept  in  the  foreground.  His  sinlessness 
is  the  crowning  or,  we  should  rather  say,  the  fundamental  miracle;  a 
miracle  continuous,  innate,  inseparable  from  His  own  person ;  a  mira- 
cle unique,  separating  Him  indubitably  from  all  other  men,  and 
which  makes  all  other  miracles  congruous  and  credible.  Is  a  miracle 
in  the  spiritual  world  less  or  is  it  greater  than  a  miracle  in  the  phys- 
ical? Which  is  the  more  divine,  the  turning  of  water  into  wine,  or 
the  perfection  of  character  that  is  impervious  to  sinful  thought  or  de- 
sire? The  one  is  as  unexampled  as  the  other,  as  truly  beyond  ordinary 
experience  as  miraculous. 
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And  at  this  point  miracle  carries  with  it  the  maximum  of  eviden- 
cing power  precisely  because  here  its  revealing  function  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum. Ood  manifest  in  Christ  is  His  own  evidence,  as  the  sun  shining 
in  its  strength  needs  no  other  light  to  see  it  by. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  even  granting  that  the  gospels  are  in 
the  main  trustworthy,  admitting  that  they  faithfully  depict  Christ's 
character,  yet  when  they  give  us  accounts  of  miracles  we  must  draw 
the  line  at  that  point  and  decline  to  follow  them,  because  not  even 
the  evidence  of  trustworthy  men  can  impart  credibility  to  the* 
miraculous,  it  is  here  where  cautious  critics  at  present  entrench 
themselves.  Professor  Huxley,  e.  jr.,  will  not  aflSrm  the  impossibility 
but  only  the  incredibility  of  miracles.  Becently  he  has  made  a  re- 
markable statement  to  this  effect.  '* Strictly  speaking,"  he  says,  ''I 
am  unaware  of  anything  that  has  a  right  to  the  title  of  an  impossi- 
bility' except  a  contradiction  in  terms.  There  are  impossibilities 
logical,  but  none  natural.  A  *round  square,'  a  'present  past,'  Hwo 
parallel  lines  that  intersect'  are  impossibilities,  because  the  ideas 
denoted  by  the  predicates,  rounds  present^  iniersecty  are  contradictory 
of  the  ideas  denoted  by  the  subjects,  square^  pasty  paraUeh  But  walk- 
ing on  water,  or  turning  water  into  wine,  or  procreation  without 
male  intervention,  or  raising  the  dead,  are  plainly  not  'impossibilities' 
in  this  sense."  It  might,  he  thinks,  be  otherwise  if  our  present 
knowledge  of  nature  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  nature;  but  it  is, 
he  says,  '*  sufficiently  obvious  not  only  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of 
our  knowledge  of  nature  instead  of  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  it, 
but  that  the  limitations  of  our  faculties  are  such  that  we  never  can  be 
in  a  position  to  set  bounds  to  the  possibilities  of  nature."  And  I  own 
I  cannot  see  why  any  one  who  holds  a  Theistic  as  distinguished  from 
a  Pantheistic  philosophy  is  constrained  to  hold,  or  can  even  consiat- 
ently  hold,  the  impossibility  of  miracles. 

Aiid  Professor  Huxley  puts  the  argument  for  the  incredibility  of 
the  miraculous  in  a  nutshell  when  he  asks  if  any  testimony  would 
suffice  to  make  it  credible  that  a  Centaur  had  been  seen  trotting  down 
Begent  Street.  This  illustration  brings  out  precisely  the  weakness 
of  Professor  Huxley's  position  :  for,  first,  the  Centaur  is  itself  a 
monstrosity.  The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  are  all  on  the  plane 
of  nature.  Feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick,  raising  the  dead — 
all  these  are  removals  of  obstructions  which  prevent  nature  from  being 
the  free  expression  of  God's  good-will  to  man.  They  are  hints  of  an 
ideal  state  which  nature  will  one  day  reach,  accelerations  of  her  slower 
processes.  So  far  from  the  truth  is  Matthew  Arnold's  dictum  that 
"  from  the  moment  that  the  comparative  history  of  all  miracles  is  a 
conception  entertained  and  a  study  admitted,  the  conclusion  is  certain 
that  the  reign  of  the  Bible  miracles  is  doomed."  So  far  is  this  from 
the  truth — that  is,  when  we  bring  the  miracles  of  Jesus  into  comparison 
with  the  prodigies  and  portents  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Greece  and 
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Borne — that  we  more  clearly  than  ever  discern  the  finger  of  God,  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  recognize  the  essential  and  distinctive  char- 
acter of  the  works  of  Christ  as  truly  revealing  the  Ood  of  the  nature 
we  know. 

But  secondly  and  especially,  the  Centaur  is  an  isolated  phenome- 
non; proceeding  from  nothing,  going  no  whither,  accomplishing 
nothing,  signifying  nothing;  meaningless,  irrelevant,  incredible. 
^  The  fact  that  a  man  of  Huxley's  sagacity  should  compare  such  an 
appearance  to  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  is  another  demon- 
stration that  the  ablest  men  are  sometimes  content  with  merely  touch- 
ing the  surface  of  a  subject.  The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament 
were  wrought  by  a  unique  person,  by  one  who  has  actually  revealed 
God  and  altered  the  world's  conception  of  God ;  they  appear  as  the 
natural  outcome  of  a  manifestation  which  had  been  prepared  for  and 
expected  through  a  long  course  of  years.  Between  miracles  so  im- 
bedded in  the  supernatural — so  significant,  so  congruous  to  the  circum- 
stances, and  trailing  such  a  history  behind  them — and  a  Centaur 
trotting  down  Begent  Street,  where  is  the  analogy? 

But  it  is  precisely  here  where  all  assaults  on  the  credibility  of  the 
Christian  miracles  fail.  The  very  strongqpt  evidence  in  their  favor  is 
their  congruity  with  the  person  who  wrought  them  and  with  the  reve- 
lation in  connection  with  which  they  were  wrought;  and  this  evidence 
is  regularly  left  out  of  account.  In  this  respect  Matthew  Arnold,  who 
compares  them  with  the  marvels  related  in  Grecian  and  Boman  his- 
tory, is  as  superficial  as  Huxley.  Of  course  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  Julius  CsBsar  or  Trojan ;  but  given 
a  unique  person,  a  person  already  miraculous  in  his  sinlessness,  and 
on  whose  resurrection  the  hope  of  the  world  depended,  and  I  find  the 
incredibility  immeasurably  diminished.  Is  it  nothing  in  favor  of  the 
miracles  that  they  were  wrought  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest 
end  that  is  to  be  served  by  this  world?  Does  it  make  them  no  more 
credible  that  they  were  relevant,  significant,  congruous,  necessary? 
The  miracles  are  Christ's  miracles,  and  that  makes  precisely  all  the 
difference. 


II.— THE    LAST  TBEASUBE    PBOM    EGYPT.* 
Bev.  Camden  M.  Cobern,  Ph.D.,  Akn  Arbor,  Mich. 

^  And  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  asked  cf  the  Egyptians  jewels  of  sUver  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment  .  .  .  And  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians.  ''—Ex.  zii.  85,  86. 

When  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt  they  "spoiled  the  Egyp- 
tians," and  from  those  treasures  they  built  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle. 

*  "The  earliest  Life  of  Christ  eyer  compiled  from  the  Four  Oospels,  being  the  Diates- 
saron  of  Tatian  (about  A.  D.  160) .  Literally  translated  from  the  Arabic  Version,  and  contain- 
ing the  Four  €k>spels  woven  into  one  story."  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hamlyn  Hill,  B.D.  Edinbui^gh: 
T  &  T.  Clark,  18M. 
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God  and  His  Church  were  honored  even  by  the  wealth  which  had  been 
hoarded  by  the  enemies  of  His  chosen  people. 

Thus  it  has  happened,  by  the  decree  of  Providence,  many  times 
since.  Egypt,  the  land  of  the  oppressor,  was  the  very  land  which 
protected  tiie  Babe  of  Bethlehem.  Egypt,  the  land  of  idolatry,  is  the 
very  land  which  has  given  most  marvellous  corroboration  to  the  his- 
toric facts  of  Christianity.  Many  treasures  have  come  out  of  Egypt 
in  our  generation.  All  departments  of  scholarship  have  been  spoiling 
the  Egyptians.  It  was  only  in  1889  that  Mr.  Petrie  dug  up  at  Eahnn 
the  pre-Greek  alphabet  as  it  was  written  3,500  years  ago.  It  was  in 
1891  that  the  long-lost  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of 
Athens  was  discovered.  It  was  in  that  same  year  that  the  lost 
Antiope  of  Euripides  and  fragments  of  Plato's  Phaedo  were  published 
— the  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  classics  known  to  exist.  That  same 
year  the  oldest  fragment  ever  found  of  Homer's  Iliad  was  published, 
and  also  one  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  and  another  of  Isocrates, 
and  another  of  Hyperides. 

Such  discoveries  have  made  our  professors  of  Greek  feel  that  they 
are  "  spoiling  the  Egyptians; "  but  the  theologians  have  done  even  bet- 
ter. The  oldest  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  oldest  Hebrew 
manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  oldest  Greek  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  oldest  apocryphal  additions  to  the  Scriptures, 
have  all  come  from  the  libraries  or  graves  of  Egypt. 

It  has  scarcely  been  a  year  since  the  Book  of  Enoch  (quoted  by 
Jude),  the  Gospel  of  Peter  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter, — which  reach 
almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  days  of  the  apostles — came  into  our  hands. 
The  last  treasure  that  Egypt  has  sent  us  is  an  Arabic  copy  of  Tatian's 
**  Diatessaron ; "  t.«.,  the  edition  of  the  text  of  the  four  gospels,  com- 
pressed into  one  narrative,  which  he  arranged  about  160  a.d. 

WHO,  THEN,  WAS  TATIAN? 

He  was  an  "  Assyrian,"  bom  about  110  a.d.  He  was  a  strong  and 
independent  thinker.  Before  his  conversion  he  had  studied  aJl  the 
learning  of  the  Greeks  and  was  dissatisfied  with  it.  He  himself  tells 
his  experience  in  seeking  Truth :  "  While  I  was  giving  my  most  earnest 
attention  to  the  matter,  I  happened  to  meet  with  certain  barbaric 
writings  [i.«.,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures],  too  old  to  be  compared  with 
the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  and  too  divine  to  be  compared  with  their 
errors;  and  I  was  led  to  put  faith  in  these  by  the  unpretending  cast 
of  the  language,  the  inartificial  character  of  the  writers,  the  fore- 
knowledge displayed  of  future  events,  the  excellent  quality  of  the  pre- 
cepts and  the  declaration  of  the  government  of  the  universe  as  cen- 
tered in  one  Being."     \AddreBS  to  the  OreekSj  chapter  xxix.] 

Presently  he  met  the  Christian  philosopher  Justin,  afterward  called 
"the  Martyr,"  and  was  converted  to  Christianity. 

Justin  was  a  great  man.     He  was  bom  about  the  time  John  the 
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Apostle  died.  He  was  a  Greek  by  education  and  drank  deep  at  every 
fountain  of  wisdom.  But  he,  too,  met  with  Christianity  and  it  con- 
quered him.  He  traveled  all  over  the  world,  learning  the  truth  about 
Christianity,  and  teaching  the  truth.  He  knew  the  men  who  had 
known  the  apostles.  He  lived  for  over  fifty  years  as  the  contem- 
porary of  Bishop  Polycarp — who  had  himself  lived  for  thirty  years  as 
the  contemporary  of  the  Apostle  John.  He  affirms  that  the  memoirs 
of  Christ  written  by  the  apostles  were  in  his  day  publicly  read  in  the 
churches  together  with  ^e  Old  Testament  prophets,  and  that  the 
Lord's  Day  was  everywhere  observed.  This  man  was  Tatian's  teacher, 
and  Tatian  perhaps  saw  him,  with  six  other  Christians,  beheaded  in 
Bome  in  the  year  166,  fearlessly  and  joyously  dying  for  their  faith. 

Thus  was  Tatian  taught  Christianity.  Thus  he  become  a  Christian 
philosopher  and  wrote  against  the  Oreeks: 

*'One  of  you  asserts  Hhat  Ood  is  body,'  but  I  assert  that  He  is 
without  body;  Hhat  the  world  is  indestructible,'  but  I  assert  that  it  is 
to  be  destroyed ;  Hhat  a  conflagration  will  take  place  at  various  times,' 
but  I  say  that  it  will  come  to  pass  once  for  all;  Hhat  Minos  and 
Bhadamanthus  are  judges,'  but  I  say  that  God  Himself  is  judge;  'that 
the  soul  alone  is  endowed  with  immortality,'  but  I  say  that  the  flesh 
also  is  endowed  with  it "  [xxv.]. 

Very  probably  because  of  his  discussions  with  the  Greeks  and  the 
Jews  concerning  the  Messiah,  Tatian  was  led  to  feel  so  keenly  the 
difficulty  of  acknowledging  Christ's  humanity  while  he  yet  argued 
with  them  that  he  was  God,  that  he  finally  gave  up  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  was  human  and  declared  that  the  human  was  only  an  appear- 
ance, and  that  the  Divine  in  Christ  was  the  only  real  thing.  In  con- 
nection with  this  heresy  he  also  began  to  teach  that  the  body  was  an 
evil  thing,  and  that  everything  was  evil  that  gave  it  pleasure.  He 
became,  therefore,  an  ascetic  of  a  pronounced  type,  abstaining  from  all 
fiesh  and  luxurious  food  and  abhorring  marriage  as  of  the  devil.  By 
the  time  he  died  (a.d.  172)  he  was  regarded  by  the  Church  as  a 
dangerous  heretic. 

It  was,  however,  most  probably  before  he  fell  so  far  from  orthodoiqr, 
and  yet  after  he  began  to  scruple  concerning  the  true  humanity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  vrrote  his  Diatessaron. 

WHAT  WAS  THE  DIATBSSABOK? 

The  name  means  **  through  the  four,"  or  **  The  Gospel  of  the  Pour," 
and  it  was  an  attempt  to  weave  everything  in  all  the  four  gospels 
into  one  continuous  narrative.  It  was  not  a  harmony  of  the  gospels 
in  the  sense  of  permitting  comments  and  explanations,  but  it  was  an 
amalgamation  of  the  four  gospels,  to  which  Tatian,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  now  shows,  added  no  words  of  his  own  excepting  a  few  un- 
important connectives. 

To  weave  the  history,  the  parables,  and  the  discourses  into  one 
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single  narrative  which  should  contain  every  detail  found  in  any  one 
account  was  a  most  difiScult  but  worthy  task.  The  importance  of 
such  a  work  to  modem  apologetics — which  would  prove  not  only  that 
the  four  gospels  were  in  existence  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, but  that  they  were  at  that  time  the  authoritative  and  ancient 
historic  documents  of  the  Church — ^has  long  been  recognized ;  but  un- 
fortunately until  now  the  work  itself  has  been  lost,  and  has  been  known 
only  in  fragmentary  quotations.  Indeed  "  advanced  thinkers"  like 
M.  Benan  and  the  author  of  *'  Supernatural  Beligion"  have  denied 
that  such  a  work  ever  existed,  and  have  been  sure  that  if  the  so-called 
"harmony"  were  ever  discovered  it  would  be  found  to  be  wo^  a  har- 
mony of  our  four  gospels^  which  at  that  time  could  not  all  have  been 
written,  but  an  attempted  harmonization  of  the  various  conflicting 
accounts  which  were  current  concerning  the  life  of  our  Lord  before 
our  four  gospels  became  the  authorized  and  standard  histories. 

THE  DISCOVEBT. 

It  was  in  1886  that  this  Arabic  manuscript  was  sent  to  Borne 
through  the  good  favor  of  Antonius  Morcas,  Visitor  Apostolic  of  the 
Catholic  Copts,  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  it  somewhere  in  Egypt. 
In  1888  the  Arabic  text  with  a  Latin  translation  was  published  at 
Home  in  honor  of  the  jubilee  of  the  priesthood  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
This  manuscript,  carefully  compared  with  another  Vatican  manu- 
script, also  from  Egypt,  and  with  the  Armenian  translation  of  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Diatessaron  by  Mar  Ephraem  (died  373  a.d.)  which 
had  been  published  in  1876,  and  also  with  the  Codex  Fuldensis — 
ascribed  by  Victor,  Bishop  of  Capua  (died  554  a.d.)  to  Ammonius, 
but  which  the  new  discovery  proves  to  have  been  another  edition 
of  Tatian's  work — has  just  been  translated  and  published  at  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  scholarly  introduction  by  Eev.  J.  Hamlyn  Hill,  of 
Cambridge. 

From  this  we  find  that  this  fourteenth  century  Arabic  manuscript 
was  a  translation  from  a  ninth  century  Syriac  text.  But  Syriac  was 
Tatian's  own  native  language,  and  therefore  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Syriac  text  is  a  copy  of  Tatian's  Syriac  original.  The  fact  that 
Tatian  wrote  in  Oreek  his  "  Orations  to  the  Oreeks  "  seems  no  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  did  not  write  this  work,  which  was  intended 
for  Syrians,  in  Syriac.  But  did  he  then  translate  the  gospels  from  the 
Greek  into  the  Syriac?  Mr.  Hill  is  confident  that  instead  of  this  he 
used  the  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the  gospels — the  Curetonian.  He 
says:  '^  At  all  events,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  Gospels  were  not 
translated  into  Syriac  in  the  first  century;  and  though  at  first  there 
may  have  been  more  than  one  independent  private  version,  before  the 
time  of  Tatian  these  must  have  given  place  to  one  which  was  more  or 
less  generally  recognized. "  If,  indeed,  it  be  true,  as  seems  most  proba- 
ble, that  Tatian  used  in  this  harmony  the  Syriac  gospels,  then  in  corn- 
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mon  use  in  Palestiney  we  possess  here  a  new  test,  not  only  of  what 
those  '^  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles"  were  which  were  authoritatiye  among 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  in  the  middle  of  the  second  centnry, 
half  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John,  but  we  may  also 
see,  though  dimly  through  two  translations,  what  those  gospels  were 
which  were  used  in  Syria  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  or  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second.* 

Perhaps  some  of  the  differences  of  reading  between  the  Diatessaron 
as  now  given  us  and  our  own  Greek  text  may  be  due  to  an  original 
difference  between  the  Greek  and  Syriac  texts,  or  to  the  blunders  of 
copyists;  but  generally  the  mere  fact  of  'this  being  a  translation  of  a 
translation  will  account  for  most  of  these.  Any  one  who  is  accustomed 
to  his  French  or  German  Testament  knows  how  curiously  they  some- 
times differ  from  the  English  in  turns  of  expression. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  which  the  Diatessaron  differs 
from  our  text  but  agrees  with  the  old  Syriac  versions  are: 

"  To  give  knowledge  of  life  unto  his  people  "  (Luke  i.  77). 

"  Our  God  is  with  us  "  (Matt.  i.  23). 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  luype  to 
men  "  (Luke  ii.  14). 

''No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  (mly  begotten  Ood^  who  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  Him  "  (John  i.  18). 

""  Bethany '\3ohn  i.  28). 

"  in  the  form  of  a  dove'^s  body"  (Luke  iii.  22). 

"the  bread  of  the  Lard's  table**  (Mark  ii.  26);  **give  a  ransom** 
(Luke  xii.  58). 

"cut  off  no  man^s  hope**  (Luke  vi.  35). 

"  How  narrow  is  the  gate  "  (Matt.  vii.  14). 

''lamVs  clothing**  (Matt.  vii.  15). 

"  the  boat  was  nigh  to  be  sunk  through  the  abundance  of  the  waves  *' 
(Luke  viii.  23). 

"  he  was  in  captivity  to  it "  (Luke  viii.  29).     . 

^  in  a  costly  robe  and  luxuries  **   (Luke  vii.  25). 

^^and  he  that  heareth  me  heareth  him  that  sent  me**  (Luke  x.  16). 

"  thinking  that  it  was  an  apparition**  (Matt.  xiv.  26). 

"And  the  tears  of  Jesus  were  shed**  (John  xi.  35);  "under  the 
pretense  of  making  their  prayers  long  **  (Mark  xii.  40) ;  "  strain  out  a 
gnat  and  adorn  the  camel  **  (Matt,  xxiii.  24) ;  "  not  be  slothful  ** 
(Luke  xviii.  1);  "when  they  had  seen  Moses  and  Elijah  entering  inio 
the  cloudy  they  feared  again  **  (Luke  ix.  34) ;  "  Whom  I  have  chosen** 
(Matt.  xvii.  5). 

Thus  far  Tatian  must  not  be  praised  or  blamed,  for  these  transla- 
tions have  the  authority  of  the  old  Syriac  gospels;  but  some  turns  of 
expression  peculiar  to  Tatian  are : 

*  Some  Intereeting  comparisons  can  be  made  when  the  ancient  text  of  the  Syriac  firotpels 
found  last  year  at  Mt.  Sinai  is  published.    Information  from  Cambridge  University  i 
me  that  we  may  look  for  this  early  next  summer. 
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'"  He  that  hath  reoeiyed  his  witnees  hath  set  his  seal  to  this,  ihaJt 
he  is  truly  God*'  (John  iii.  33);  ^'unto  the  door  of  Jesus"  (Mark  i. 
33) ;  "  but  call  thou  upon  God  in  thy  faith  "  (Matt.  v.  33) ;  "  where  is 
your  superiority  f  (Luke  vi.  33, 34) ;  **  release  and  ye  shaU  be  released  " 
(Luke  vi.  38);  ^know  good  gifts  and  give  them"  (Luke  xi.  13); 
'* under  obedience  to  authority"  (Luke  yii.  8);  "for  the  heavens  are 
dull "  (Matt.  xvi.  12) ;  "  for  the  redness  of  the  heavens  is  dulV*  (Matt, 
xvi.  2,  3);  "shalt  sink  down  into  the  abyss"  (Matt.  xi.  23);  "let 
every  one  ofyouy  that  wisheth  to  be  my  disciple,  consider:  for  if  he 
renounce  not "  (Luke  xiv.  33) ;  "  And  many  envied  him,  and  did  not 
apply  their  mind  to  him  but  said"  (Mark  vi.  2);  ''suspicious  of  him" 
(Matt  xiii.  67) ;  "  Ndbathcean"  (Luke  iv.  27) ;  "  he  went  up  himself 
and  Simon"  (Matt.  xiv.  32) ;  "  and  think  that  ye  are  clean  "  (Luke 
xi.  39);  '^  filled  with  indignation"  (Matt.  xv.  12);  ''spitting  on  Ms 
ovm  fingers^  put  them  "  (Mark  vii.  33) ;  "  water  of  life  "  (John  iv. 
10) ;  "  for  the  harvest  is  come  before  the  time  "  (John  iv.  35) ;  "  whom 
I  have  chosen"  (Matt.  xvii.  5);  "saw  Jesus  even  as  he  was"  (Matt, 
xvii.  8) ;  "  Simon  said  unto  him^  yea.  Jesus  satd  unto  him^  Oive 
thou  also  unto  them  as  if  a  stranger"  (Matt.  xvii.  26) ;  "  And  lest  it 
should  distress  them"  (Matt.  xvii.  27);  **  incite  thee  to  strife" 
(Matt,  xviii.  9);  ^'should  perish,  whom  after  erring  he  caUeth  to 
repentance"  (Matt,  xviii.  14);  "treated  him  with  hardness"  (Matt, 
xviii.  28);  "at  this  word  the  young  man /r<M(?n6d"  (Matt.  xix.  22); 
"small  in  the  sight"  (Luke  xvi.  18);  "lest  they  also  sin  and  come" 
(Luke  xvi.  28) ;  "  my  lord  and  master  that  thou  mayest  open  mine 
eyes  and  /  may  see  thee"  (Mark  x.  51);  "and  sufferethfrom  epilepsy" 
(John  X.  20);  "  Jesus  went  forth  slowly  to  proceed^*  (Luke  xix.  28); 
"  /,  the  wisdom  of  God,  send  "  (Luke  xi.  49) ;  "  as  a  blow  "  (Luke  xxi. 
35);  **  judge  him"  (Matt.  xxiv.  51);  ^tooh  care  of  me"  (Matt.  xxv. 
36,  39);  "forsake  me"  (Matt.  xxvi.  31);  "for  I  shall  Je  reckoned 
with  transgressors;  for  fdl  things  that  were  said  concerning  me  are 
fulfilled  in  me"  (Luke  xxii.  37);  **  disquieted"  (John  xvi.  1);  "may 
know  that  thou  arty  and  that  he  whom  thou  didst  send  is  Jesus  the 
Messiah"  (John  xvii.  3);  "because  as  it  were  a  stream  of  blood"  (Luke 
xxii.  44);  "and  Jesus  went  on  with  his  cross  behind  him"  (Luke 
xxiii.  26);  "  and  laughed  to  each  other,  saying:  'The  Saviour  of  others 
cannot  save  himself' "  (Matt,  xxvii.  42). 

Such  are  the  most  striking  of  the  differences  which  Mr.  Hill  has 
collected  between  Tatian's  rendering  and  our  own  version.  The  dif- 
ference is  not  much  greater  than  between  our  Old  and  New  Versions 
or  between  the  French  and  English  Testaments. 

SOMB  OF  THB  BEABIKGS  OF  THIS  DISOOYBBY. 

What,  then,  do  we  have  here?  Are  these  different  gospels  from 
what  we  have  known  heretofore;  gospels  in  a  formative  state,  out  of 
which  our  Gospels  evolved  toward  the  end  of  the  second  centuiy? 
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Not  at  all.  That  was  the  theory  woven  with  great  ingenuity  and 
learning  upon  Oerman  spindles  some  few  years  ago,  bat  this  treasure 
from  the  graves  of  Egypt  has  put  it  in  its  grave. 

These  are  our  gospels  word  for  word  without  one  sentence  taken 
from  any  "  Gkwpel  of  Peter"  or  any  other  apocryphal  gospel,  however 
ancient.  Tatian  changes  at  times  the  chronological  order  of  the 
gospel  story  for  reasons  of  harmony,  and  sometimes  makes  slight  verbal 
transpositions  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  combined  narrative;  but, 
so  far  as  this  new  discovery  discloses,  there  is  no  hint  of  irreverence  in 
any  of  these  slight  modifications  of  the  gospel  text — especially  as  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Tatian  intended  this  work  to  supersede  the  four 
gospels,  but  only  to  be  a  companion  to  them  as  our  modern  harmonies. 
Indeed,  the  most  surprising  thing  in  this  discovery  is  the  proof  which 
it  affords  that  the  early  Christians  were  extremely  careful  of  their  sa- 
cred Scriptures.  If  in  Tatian 's  work  originally  there  were  sly,  minute 
changes  in  order  to  sustain  his  heretical  views,  then  the  fact  that 
these  have  all  been  carefully  sifted  out  of  the  existing  text  shows  how 
carefully  those  early  Christians  guarded  their  holy  writings;  but  there 
is  insufficient  evidence  that  Tatian  meddled  as  much  with  the  text  as 
has  been  formerly  imagined.  It  only  needed  a  suspicion  that  be  was 
a  heretic,  and  a  'few  striking  omissions  and  minute  changes  in  bis 
work,  to  brand  it  as  untrustworthy.  It  is  suggestive  that  neither  the 
names  of  the  thieves  on  the  cross,  nor  the  names  of  any  of  those  who 
were  healed  by  Jesus,  were  given  in  this  harmony,  nor  any  other  such 
item  which  Justin  Martyr  and,  no  doubt,  Tatian  himself,  believed, 
but  which  were  not  found  in  the  authorized  text.  This  manuscript 
proves  that  Tatian  stuck  so  close  to  the  text  of  the  four  gospels  that 
he  was  even  led  into  undue  repetition  at  times  because  of  his  anxiety 
to  preserve  everything  which  each  evangelist  had  given;  This  has 
been  called  a  "  patchwork  gospel,"  which,  if  it  ever  could  be  examined, 
would  illustrate  exactly  the  methods  of  the  anonymous  compilers  of 
our  present  Pentateuch,  who,  according  to  the  left  wing  of  the 
"  Higher  Critics,"  had  before  them  various  documents  of  various  ages 
which  they  patched  together  rather  unintelligently  and  dishonestly; 
for  they  not  only  used  verbal  thread  of  their  own  manufacture  to  sew 
together  the  patches  which  they  snatched  from  those  venerable  docu- 
ments, but  they  mutilated  those  documents,  changing  their  statements 
because  of  their  doctrinal  bias,  and  adding  to  them  on  their  own 
authority  large  patches  of  their  own  manufacture — false  statements 
of  things  that  had  never  occurred,  and  which  they  knew  had  never 
occurred.  But  the  discovery  of  the  Diatessaron  has  cast  dark  dis- 
credit upon  the  theories  which  expected  to  find  a  mutilation  of  the  four 
gospels  with  various  emendations  and  brilliant  additions  by  the  her- 
etical editor.  True,  Tatian  omitted  some  things  from  his  "  harmony." 
This  is  the  worst  that  is  charged  against  him  by  ancient  writers, 
but  if  that  were  all  which  the  critics  charged  against  the  compilers 
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of  the  Pentateuch  it  would  not  be  so  serious.  To  publish  an  abridged . 
edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  gospels,  is  not  wicked;  what  is 
wicked  is  to  add  new  material  and  to  publish  as  the  work  of  Mosee  or 
of  Matthew  something  that  the  editor  knows  Moees  or  Matthew  never 
wrote.  It  is  true  Tatian  did  omit  from  his  harmony  the  genealogies 
of  Jesus  and  other  references  that  "  show  our  Lord  to  have  been  bom 
of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh."  *  And  what  was  the 
result?  The  result  was  that  although  such  a  compendium  as  this  was 
almost  invaluable  to  Bible  students,  especially  then  when  books  were 
so  rare  and  the  four  gospels  cost  a  fortune,  yet  the  book  and  its  au- 
thor were  anathematized.  No  virtue  of  cheapness  or  comprehensive- 
ness would  induce  those  early  Christian  bishops  to  sanction  even  an 
abridged  edition^  much  less  a  mutilated  edition  of  the  four  gospels. 
There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  the  fathers  of  the 
Old  Testament  Church  would  have  acted  otherwise  than  the  fathers  of 
the  New  Testament  Church. 

Perhaps  the  learned  criticism  which  considers  the  stories  of  the 
Patriarchs,  of  Joseph,  and  of  Moses  to  be  a  late  patchwork  made  up  of 
a  few  old  shreds  of  history  and  fact  elaborately  woven  into  a  brand 
new  garment  of  imagination  and  falsification  may  not  be  any  more 
inerrant  than  that  which  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  could  prove  so  easily 
that  Tatian's  Diatessaron  must  have  been  just  such  a  patchwork. 
Such  discoveries  as  the  present  almost  incline  one  to  accept  the  sug- 
gestion of  Professor  J.  Bendel  Harris,  of  Cambridge  Univermty,  that 
these  ^  advanced  critics"  are  so  named  **  because  they  have  a  tend- 
ency to  run  ahead  of  the  facts  of  the  case  which  they  discuss."  f 

It  goes  almost  without  stating,  also,  that  this  discovery  entirely 
buries  the  theory  so  popular  with  *'  advanced  theologians"  that  the 
miracles  of  the  gospels  were  an  addendum  which  in  the  course  of 
generations  became  attached  to  the  plain  and  originally  unmiraculous 
narrative.  Almost  every  patristic  discovery  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  a  protest  against  this  hypothesis.  Document 
after  document  have  been  found — such  as  the  "Teaching  of  the 
Twelve,"  the  "Apology  of  Aristides,"  and  the  "Gospel  of  Peter,"— 
which  have  pressed  back  into  the  apostolic  age  this  confident  faith 
in  the  Deity  of  Christ  and  in  His  supreme  miraculous  power.  This 
work  of  Tatian  proves  that  the  "Memoirs  of  Christ,"  which  Justin 
Martyr  says  "were  read  together  with  the  prophets  in  the  weekly 
services  of  the  Christians,"  were  our  four  gospels,  and  none  other; 
for  Tatian,  his  disciple,  uses  these  as  the  authoritative,  and  the  only 
authoritative,  "memoirs."  Our  four  gospels,  as  we  see  from  this 
document,  including  all  the  miracles,  even  that  of  the  raising  of  Laz- 
arus and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  within  half  a  century   of  the 

*  In  the  present  text  the  only  long  paasages  omitted  are  genealogies,  the  narratire  of  tiw 
woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  the  prefooe  to  Luke's  gospel. 

t  Professor  Harris  discusses  at  length  in  The  Oontemporarv  Review  for  December  the 
bearing  of  the  new  discovery  upon  the  argunent  for  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth  gospel. 
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death  of  the  Apostle  John  were  such  old  writings  as  to  be  accepted 
the  world  oyer,  in  Syria  and  in  Borne,  as  the  standard  biographies 
which  '*  contained  all  things  concerning  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

Already  these  four  gospels — just  these  and  no  others — although 
written  in  different  countries  by  different  persons  and  at  different 
times,  had  been  so  long  recognized  as  Christian  Scriptures  that  they 
could  by  heretic  and  orthodox  be  used  in  combination  as  the  complete, 
undoubted  record  of  the  events  related  in  them. 

Thus  have  the  cobwebs  of  speculation  and  the  ingenious  theories  of 
criticism  been  brushed  aside,  and  voices  have  cried  out  from  the  very 
generation  which  was  bom  while  John  the  Beloved  was  yet  alive,  say- 
ing: "Your  Bible  is  our  Bible,  and  our  Bible  was  the  Bible  of  the 
Apostles!" 


III.— VOCATION— AVOCATION— VACATION. 

By  Professor  Theodore  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Princeton, 

N.  J. 

VOCATION. 

"  The  latest  gospel  in  this  world,"  says  the  incisive  Carlyle,  "  is 
know  thy  work  and  do  it;"  or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  it  in  equally 
emphatic  form:  "Think  it  not  thy  business  this  of  knowing  thyself; 
know  what  thou  canst  work  at,  and  work  at  it  like  a  Hercules" — 
which,  indeed,  is  the  same  as  saying  with  Paul  to  Timothy:  "Medi- 
tate upon  these  things;  give  thyself  wholly  to  them." 

Every  man  has,  or  should  have,  a  vocation,  or  calling,  to  which  he 
is  summoned  by  the  clear  voice  of  conscience,  and  to  which  he  is  com- 
mitted with  all  the  energy  of  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  person- 
ality. As  Archbishop  OSrench  teaches  us,  we  have  in  the  very  word 
"vocation"  the  embodied  idea  of  a  Divine  appointment;  and,  as  Ood 
calls  us  to  our  work,  so  will  He  guide,  and  strengthen,  and  bless  us  in 
its  daily  execution. 

The  frequent  recurrence  in  Scripture  of  this  providential  view  of 
our  work  in  life  is  eminently  suggestive,  as  it  lifts  that  work  at  once 
above  every  low  conception  that  might  be  taken  of  it  and  rests  it  upon 
the  lofty  plane  of  conscience,  and  duty,  and  character,  and  spiritual 
law.  Hence,  the  Old  Testament  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  called 
of  God  to  special  service  in  his  Church.  Paul  was  ^  called  to  be  an 
apostle,"  as  the  people  of  God  are  "called  to  be  saints,"  while  every 
man  is  solemnly  enjoined  to  ^  abide  in  the  calling  wherein  he  is  called." 
This  life-work  to  which  we  are  summoned  is  termed  a  "  high  calling," 
a  "  holy  calling,"  a  "  heavenly  calling,"  of  which  we  are  to  be  "  worthy," 
and  which  by  our  faithfulness  and  devotedness  we  are  to  '^make 
sure."   Moreover,  whom  God  calls  he  qualifies,  so  that  no  man  needs  a 
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larger  encouragement  than  distinctly  to  hear  {he  voice  of  Ood  indi- 
cating to  him  his  appointed  work,  for  which,  as  appointed  for  him 
and  not  chosen  by  him,  he  will  be  graciously  endowed.  This  is  the 
meaning  and  the  gladsomeness  of  a  clear  call  to  the  Gospel  ministry, 
in  that  the  call  itself  ensures  spiritual  success  to  those  who  heed  it  and 
conscientiously  fulfil  its  functions,  while  irretrievable  failure  must 
await  him  who  enters  into  such  a  service  at  his  own  option  and  for 
secondary  ends.  We  are  not  now  discussing  what  constitutes  a  call  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  What  we  affirm  is  that  when  such  a  call  is 
really  made  to  a  man  and  so  accepted,  the  ultimate  success  of  his  min- 
istry is  thereby  assured.  Untold  good  would  result  to  the  Church  if 
it  were  of tener  true  than  it  is  that  before  a  man  calls  himself  to  the 
holy  ministry,  or  before  any  body  of  people  call  him,  God  himself 
should  issue  the  call  in  the  innermost  experience  of  his  servant. 

The  very  consciousness  of  having  received  such  a  summons,  and  the 
consequent  conception  of  the  supreme  importance  of  it,  would  awaken 
every  dormant  spiritual  energy  and  stimulate  the  recipient  of  it  to 
the  most  intense  devotion  of  his  life  to  his  work.  As  Carlyle,  once 
again,  tells  us:  ^Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work;  let  him  ask 
no  other  blessedness." 

So,  life  is  a  vocation,  and  every  separate  calling  in  it,  however  high 
or  lowly,  is  a  call  of  God  to  Christian  service.  So  is  it  in  the  liberal 
professions,  outside  the  ministry  of  the  word — in  law,  and  medicine, 
and  journalism,  and  all  the  varied  forms  of  educational  work.  So  is 
it  in  the  arts,  and  trades,  and  most  secular  industries  of  the  world. 

We  need  not  wait  for  Carlyle  to  tell  us  that "  all  true  work  is  sacred ; 
that  were  it  but  true  hand-labor,  there  is  something  of  divineness  in 
it."  Manual  toil  is  not  necessarily  menial,  save  as  the  laborer  so 
makes  it;  nor  is  any  service  necessarily  servile,  if,  indeed,  it  be  one 
for  the  fulfilment  of  which  we  have  divine  authority. 

Hence,  the  duty  of  every  man  to  have  a  calling  and  to  give  himself 
wholly  to  it.  Idleness  in  this  active  world  is  a  positive  sin  against 
God,  and  man,  and  self.  Every  man  should  be,  in  the  true  sense,  a 
man  of  business — a  busy  man,  and  ply  his  calling  in  the  fear  of  Gk)d. 

**  Get  leave  to  work 
In  this  world — 'tis  the  best  yon  get  at  all. " 

says  Mrs.  Browning;  and  she  adds — 

''God  did  not  anoint  thee  with  his  odorous  oil 
To  wrestle,  not  to  reign.** 

Not  only  work,  but  hard  work;  patient,  persevering,  and  often  dis- 
couraging work  is  the  part  and  the  good  fortune  of  man,  and  he  is 
the  happiest  in  it  and  the  most  useful  who  addresses  himself  to  it  with 
something  like  apostolic  zeal,  "serving  his  generation,"  as  did  David, 
"  according  to  the  will  of  God."  Some  men  there  are  in  the  church 
as  well  as  out  of  it,  in  the  ministry  as  out  of  it,  in  the  secular  profea- 
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sions  and  so-called  industries,  who  seem  to  be  laborers  at  large,  having, 
despite  their  profession,  no  special  work  in  hand,  preaching  and  prac- 
ticing, teaching  and  trading,  editing  and  pleading,  on  general  princi- 
ples, and  qaite  indifferent  as  to  immediate  or  remote  results.  Men 
are  not  only  to  have  a  vocation,  but  the  vocation  is  to  have  them,  in 
the  sum  total  of  their  mind,  and  heart,  and  personality,  and  possible 
influence. 

AVOCATION. 

There  are  two  extreme  and  equally  erroneous  senses  in  which  this 
word  "  avocation  "  is  currently  used.  The  one  is  when  it  is  employed 
as  synonymous  with  vocation,  and  the  other  when  interpreted  in  the 
sense  of  vacation.  It  differs  from  the  former  in  that  it  is  a  some- 
thing aside  from  one's  regular  calling,  and  from  the  latter  in  that  it 
is  an  employment  demanding  attention  and  industry.  Just  as  our  Eng- 
lish word  ''  amuse  "  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  entertain- 
ment as  the  prominent  one,  but  means  to  cause  to  muse,  to  occupy 
the  mind,  though  with  matters  aside  from  one's  appointed  routine, 
so  avocation  is  a  change  of  occupation,  turning  aside,  for  the  time 
being,  from  the  special  work  of  our  hands  to  a  different  and  subordin- 
ate one,  but  still  to  a  work  of  value  and  interest  and,  as  different, 
designed  to  furnish  mental  relief  and  pleasure.  Just  as,  in  our  physi- 
cal system,  one  set  of  muscles  somewhat  too  continuously  used  may 
best  be  rested  by  bringing  into  exercise  another  class  of  organs,  so  may 
those  mental  powers  too  intently  used  be  best  relieved  by  summoning 
other  powers  to  service.  As  in  our  modem  university  system  of  de- 
grees, every  applicant  for  such  a  degree  chooses  what  is  known  as  his 
chief  subject,  and,  with  this,  some  subordinate  subject,  so,  in  organic 
connection  with  the  vocation,  is  the  avocation  filling  out  the  meas- 
ure of  our  individual  duty. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized,  however,  that  in  such  avocation,  variety 
and  interest  are  conspicuous  features;  that  the  new  duty,  though  a 
duty,  shall  be  invested  with  pleasurable  elements,  easier  of  execution 
than  our  regular  and  severer  work,  and  thus  enabling  us  to  return  to 
such  work  with  fresher  zest  and  purpose. 

Matthew  Arnold,  whose  vocation  was  literature,  found  his  avoca- 
tion in  the  examination  of  the  educational  systems  of  England  and  the 
Continent,  as  his  distinguished  father.  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  found  his 
change  from  educational  routine  in  literary  pursuits.  George  Orote, 
the  English  banker,  found  his  distinctively  intellectual  work  in  the 
preparation  of  a  History  of  Greece,  in  his  study  of  Plato  and  English 
Politics;  as  Mr.  Stedman,  our  acute  American  critic,  divides  his  time 
between  Wall  Street  and  his  literary  work. 

William  Morris,  the  English  poet,  author  of  "  The  Earthly  Paradise," 
has  a  similar  history.  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  vocation  is  English  poli- 
tics, finds  his  avocation  in  Homeric  study  and  kindred  literary  pur- 
suits, while  Mr.  Buskin,  when  in  his  prime,  was  a  notable  example  of 
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this  relation  of  primary  and  secondary  work  in  his  devotion  to  art,  and 
poetry,  and  economics. 

No  more  pertinent  evidence  of  this  principle  is  given  ns  than  in  the 
case  of  those  representatives  of  the  various  liberal  professions — law, 
medicine,  and  divinity — who  have  found  their  secondary  calling  in  the 
field  of  letters.     This  is  particularly  true  of  physicians  and  clergy- 
men.    The  list  of  literary  doctors  in  English  and  American  lettei^ 
is  a  large  one,  as  seen  in  Abercrombie,  Akenside,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
and  in  Coles  and  Holmes  of  our  own  country;  while  the  number  of 
clergymen,  especially  in  England,  who  have  found  their  side  work  in 
the  province  of  authorship  is  as  extensive  as  it  is  notable.     ChaLtners, 
and  Outhrie,  and  Frederick  Bobertson  signally  exemplified  it,  as  did 
Adams,  and  Sprague,  and  Kirk,  and  Nicholas  Murray,  of  this  country. 
The  demands  of  the  modem  ministry  in  pulpit  and  pastoral  work 
are  increasingly  severe,  and  quite  enough  to  tax  the  fullest  energy  of 
the  conscientious  Ohristian  minister;  and  yet  some  form  of  mental 
avocation  is  needed,  and  all  the  more  needed  because  of  the  press  and 
the  stress  of  the  vocation.     For  the  clergy,  this  is  best  found  in  some 
interesting  and  profitable  line  of  reading,  outside  of  divinity;  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  special  line  of  study-^scientific,  philosophic,  historical, 
literary,  or  civic;  in  personal  identification  with  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  community.  State  and  nation ;  in  practical  co-operation 
with  all  measures  that  contemplate  the  public  good  in  the  line  of 
healthful  social  and  philanthropic  movements;  in  a  word,  in  some 
high  and  worthy  engagement  quite  apart  from  the  professional  duties 
of  the  pastorate.     One  may  find  this  varied  occupation  in  philosophy, 
as  did  Dr.  McCosh,  when  a  Scottish  pastor;  or  in  writing  profitable 
fiction,  as  Eingsley  and  George  Macdonald  have  done;  or  in  helping  on 
social  reform,  as  did  the  late  Howard  Crosby. 

Whatever  the  form  of  variation,  it  is  essential  to  mental  relief, 
widens  our  mental  horizon,  and  imparts  impulse  and  tone  to  all  min- 
isterial and  personal  work. 

VACATIOK. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  absolute  cessation  from  work,  regu- 
lar and  exceptional,  is  a  solemn  duty  of  the  hard-working  man;  when 
one  must  be  content  to  vegetate  or  simply  to  exist;  to  descend,  for 
the  time  being,  to  the  level  of  the  merely  sentient  and  animal,  and 
live  as  do  the  flowers  and  the  birds.  Such  periodical  returns  to  the 
conditions  and  compensations  of  childhood  are  as  wholesome  as  they 
are  necessary,  and  reinforce  us  for  a  renewed  assumption  of  the  graver 
demands  of  life.  At  times,  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  is  re- 
duced to  the  minimum.  We  dismiss,  for  the  hour,  any  oppressive 
and  nerve-exhausting  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  at  large  and 
in  the  narrower  issues  of  our  local  life,  and  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
playfulness,  and  naturalness,  and  irresponsibility  of  youth.     There  is 
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a  rest-cnre  as  well  as  a  faith-cure;  a  time  to  refrain  from  working  as 
well  as  a  time  to  work,  if  so  be  a  man  is  to  conserve  his  energy  and 
give,  in  the  end,  the  best  account  of  himself  to  God  and  his  fellows. 
The  every-day  manual  laborer  needs  it.  The  tradesman,  and  artisan, 
and  man  of  affairs  need  it.  The  hard-pressed  professional  man 
needs  it,  and  no  one  more  than  the  faithful  pastor  and  preacher. 

The  mental  demands  of  the  Christian  ministry  are  such,  in  these 
days  of  higher  education  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and 
the  claims  of  the  pastorate  upon  time,  and  nervous  energy,  and  sympa- 
thy, and  practical  aid  are  such  that  head,  and  heart,  and  hand,  alike 
are  taxed  to  their  utmost  limit  and  imperatively  call  for  relief. 

No  man  has  a  moral  right  to  be  idle  or  indolent,  but  he  is  often 
under  obligations  to  lay  down  his  tools  and  rest. 

Laziness  is  one  thing,  mental  inactivity  is  another,  while  it  is  only 
the  conscientiously  busy  man  who  has  a  right,  when  necessary,  to  do 
nothing  and  knows  how  to  do  it  with  good  grace  and  profit. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  elegant  leisure,  as  the  real  ^  otium  cum 
dignitate"  all  the  more  dignified  as  he  who  indulges  in  it  does  so  at 
the  stern  behest  of  an  overtaxed  brain.  With  the  preacher,  vacation 
should  be  absolutely  sermonless.  Ooing  to  the  seaside  or  mountains 
with  a  valise  full  of  sermons,  prepared  to  preach,  and  rather  expecting 
and  desiring  it,  is  not  a  pastor's  vacation.  It  has  far  too  much  of 
the  vocation  in  it  to  be  such.  Complete  cessation  from  sermonizing 
is  needed — if  for  no  other  reason,  to  arrest  the  current  that  flows 
steadily  in  one  direction  for  ten  or  eleven  months  in  the  year,  to 
open  the  mind  and  the  eye  to  new  thoughts  and  new  scenes,  and  thus 
to  refresh  and  renovate  by  a  total  change  of  view. 

The  poet  Cowper  is  but  partially  right  when  he  sings — 

'^  Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed. " 

Now  and  then,  complete  "  absence  of  occupation"  is  a  duty,  and  the 
more  mind  a  man  has  and  the  fuller  it  is,  the  more  essential  is  it  that, 
sometimes,  it  should  be  "quite  vacant." 

We  note,  as  a  final  word,  and  as  what  the  lawyers  would  call  a 
saving  clause,  what,  after  all,  both  vacation  and  avocation  are  with 
ultimate  reference  to  vocation.  Change  of  service  and  occasional 
remittance  of  service  are  alike  to  be  made  contributive  to  the  better 
execution  of  the  chief  business  of  life.  Our  vocation  is  our  life.  It 
is  what  we  are,  as  well  as  what  we  do.  It  embodies  and  expresses  our 
best  selves.  It  is  alike  the  end  and  joy  of  our  being  and,  hence,  all 
else  must  be  made  subservient  thereto. 

Becreation  is  re-creation,  a  making  over  of  the  inner  and  outer 
man  by  change  of  service  and  of  rest.  Intelligent,  Christian  activity 
is  the  law  of  life,  and  we  close,  as  we  began,  with  the  laconic  teaching 
of  Carlyle:  ^/The  latest  gospel  in  this  world  is,  know  thy  work  and 
doit," 
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IV.— THE  BEAL  PRESENCE. 
J.  B.  Bemekskydeb,  D.D.,  New  Yobk  Citt. 

The  Lord's  Snpper,  in  view  of  the  solemn  circumstances  of  its 
origin  on  the  last  night  of  our  Lord's  life,  the  weighty  words  of  its 
institution,  and  the  prominence  it  at  once  and  ever  since  has  main- 
tained as  a  sacred  ordinance,  is  pre-eminently  the  Christian's  sacra- 
ment. No  wonder,  then,  that  its  proper  significance  and  efBcacy  have 
excited  larger  controversy  and  aroused  profounder  passion  than  any 
other  institution  of  Christianity.  Yet  no  doctrine  of  Bevelation 
should  be  approached  with  more  self -repressing  reverence,  or  discussed 
with  a  gentler,  sweeter  spirit  of  Christian  charity.  Disputants  should 
be  careful  here  not  by  their  sacrilegious  violence  to  rend  in  pieces  the 
Lord's  body  afresh.  In  the  primitive  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, unbelievers  and  the  unbaptized  were  compelled  to  retire  during 
the  holy  observance;  and  so,  for  the  discussion  of  this  mumfiddium^ 
only  those  are  competent  who  are  true  believers — who  have  the  quality 
of  positive  Christian  faith. 

The  significance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  rests  directly  upon  our  Lord's 
words  of  institution.  Luther  called  the  sacrament  '*a  visible  word." 
That  is,  the  Word  alone  clothed  it  with  efBcacy,  and  to  its  exhibition 
of  the  Word  was  due  its  spiritual  force. 

The  synoptists  all  repeat  our  Lord's  words  in  form  substantially 
identical:  "Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body,"  "which  is  given"  (or 
"broken")  "for  you."  "Drink;  for  this  is  my  blood,"  "which  is 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sin."  To  St.  Paul  also  a  special 
revelation  is  given,  in  which,  with  some  additions,  the  identical  sacra- 
mental formula  reappears.  So  remarkable  is  this  fourfold  iteration 
and  identity  that  the  latitudinarian  Dean  Stanley  says:  "These  fa- 
mous words  thus  form  the  most  incontestable  and  the  most  authentic 
speech  of  the  Founder  of  our  religion:  *  this  is  my  body;  this  is  my 
blood. ' "  *  The  plain,  natural  significance  of  these  words,  so  unequivo- 
cally expressed  and  so  emphatically  repeated,  is  that  in  this  Holy 
Saqrament  the  Lord  meant  to  give  to  his  disciples  as  the  objective 
elements  of  a  feast  of  Divine  grace  his  broken  body  and  his  shed  blood. 
And  it  is  the  question  whether  he  did  so  or  not  which  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  controversy — the  pivotal  point  upon  which  all  depends. 

The  only  way  to  escape  the  natural  significance  of  our  Lord's  pre- 
cise and  definite  words  is  to  resort  to  a  figurative  interpretation.  It 
must  be  contended  that  He  used  symbolical  language,  and  therefore 
did  not  mean  what  He  said  to  be  taken  literally.  But  it  is  an  estab- 
lished axiom  of  hermeneutics  that  a  figurative  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture can  only  be  resorted  to  when  the  natural  one  is  inadmissible  by 
the  laws  of  common  sense.     Any  other  exegetical  principle  would 

*  Christian  InsUtutlonSt  p.  06w 
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confuse  the  whole  system  of  Scripture,  aud  resolve  all  its  truths  and 
doctrines  into  tropes,  metaphors,  and  visionary  ideas.  Now,  while 
our  Lord  did  often  speak  in  parables,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
to  believe  that  He  did  so  here.  ^  To  suppose  that  at  such  a  holy  time 
as  this  He  spoke  in  metaphor  is  contrary  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  the  meaning  of  the  institution,  and  the  short,  precise  phrases 
employed."*  That  our  Lord  did  not  mean  by  ^<rr«',  is,  but  represents, 
is  argued  from  such  symbolical  sayings  as  "I  am  the  door,"  "vine," 
"light,"  etc.  But  in  regard  to  these  illustrations  Dr.  Schaff  makes 
the  sensible  admission  that  the  figure  lies  here  (not  in  the  copula  is, 
but  in  the  predicate).  Christ  is  really — not  in  a  literal  and  physical, 
but  in  a  higher  spiritual  sense — the  rock  of  ages,  the  lamb  of  Ood,  the 
bread  of  eternal  life."  f  But  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  metaphor 
here  in  the  predicates  body  and  blood,  as  there  is  nothing  that  they 
could  symbolize.  Moreover  a  type  should  have  some  correspondence 
or  fitness  for  that  which  it  typifies;  but  bread  and  wine  are  the  last 
symbols  one  would  select  as  the  types  of  a  crucified  body.  All  the 
members  of  the  sentences  of  institution  are  real,  and  indicate  a  real 
transaction.  The  body  is  that  "given,"  "broken,"  for  you,  viz.,  the 
real  body  that  hung  upon  the  cross.  The  blood  is  that  which  is 
"shed,"  viz.,  that  poured  out  on  the  cross.  The  eating  and  drinking 
are  certainly  not  meant  to  be  symbolical.  Why  should  the  rest  be? 
The  Friends  here  are  logical,  who,  interpreting  one  part  as  figurative, 
view  the  whole  transaction  as  such,  and  consequently  decline  the  out- 
ward observance  of  the  supper.  Everything,  then,  points  to  the  natural 
interpretation,  viz.,  that  "is"  means  is,  and  not  represents.  The 
command  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me  "  refers  only  to  the  per- 
petual celebration  of  the  sacrament  as  a  memorial,  but  not  to  the  ob- 
jective Character  of  the  sacrament  itself.  That  had  been  constituted 
by  the  preceding  words  of  institution. 

St.  Paul  has  left  us  two  invaluable  passages  attesting  his  view  as  to 
whether  our  Lord's  words  were  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  or  symbolical 
sense,  and  as  to  whether  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  veritable  feast  of 
Divine  grace,  or  but  a  mere  memorial.  The  one  runs:  "  The  cup  of 
blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of 
Christ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
body  of  Christ?"  (1  Cor.  x.  16).  Here  the  figurative  interpreta- 
tion is  distinctly  repudiated  in  precise  terms,  and  the  supper  is  de- 
clared a  xotvoivia  "communion,"  or,  more  literally,  as  the  revised  ver- 
sion has  it  in  the  margin,  and  as  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  and  the  Bishop's 
Bible  rendered  it,  "  participation  in  "  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
The  critical  Greek  scholar  Alford,  commenting  on  this  passage,  says: 
"xocvtt>v^o,  the  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the 
strong  literal  sense  must  here  be  held  fast,  as  constituting  the  very 

* ''Lord's  Supper/  Yon  Burger,  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia,  toI.  il.,  p.  1846^ 
tliange*8  Conunentarj  on  Matt  xxrt  96,  p.  471* 
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kernel  of  the  Apostle's  argument.  If  we  are  to  represent  this  t<fri¥ 
represents,  or  symbolizes,  the  argument  is  made  void."  The  other 
text  is:  ^For  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily  eateth  and 
drinketh  damnation  to  himself,  not  discerning  \jiiaxpivwv^  literally 
discriminating]  the  Lord's  body."  This  text,  which  asserts  the  par- 
ticipation even  of  the  unbelieving  and  unworthy,  is  the  seal  and 
capstone  of  all  the  other  passages.  Stronger  phraseology  language 
could  not  employ  to  show  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  considered 
by  the  apostles  to  be  mere  bread  and  wine,  and  that  he  who  partook 
of  them  receiyed  nothing  else.  But  so  positively  did  they  consider 
that  the  objective  elements  were  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
that  the  communicant,  even  entirely  apart  from  his  spiritual  state, 
could  not  but  receive  them. 

Another  argument  for  the  literal  interpretation  arises, from  the^r- 
pose  Christ  manifestly  had  in  view,  viz.,  to  establish  a  great  Christian 
ordinance,  taking  the  place  in  the  Christian  Church  of  the  Passover 
in  the  Jewish  Church.  This  is  evident  from  the  declaration:  " This 
is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament"  (Mark  iv.  24).  The  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  to  be  the  great  visible  rite  or  seal  of  the  new  covenant  estab- 
lished in  the  Son  of  God.  So  Paul  says  of  it :  *'  Christ  our  Passover 
{naaxa^  t.e,y  paschal  lamb)  is  sacrificed  for  us."  Now,  Paul  argues  in 
Hebrews  that  the  Old  Testament  rites  were  a  *'  shadow"  of  which  the 
New  were  to  be  the  substance."  But  if  in  the  Old  Covenant  the 
paschal  lamb  was  really  present  and  eaten  in  the  Jewish  Pa^over, 
would  not  the  sacrificial  lamb  in  the  Christian  Passover  be  really 
present  and  partaken  of  likewise?  If  the  type  was  real,  would  the 
thing  which  is  typified  be  but  figurative?  If  the  "  shadow"  was  a  true 
lamb,  would  the  "substance"  be  but  the  semblance  of  one?  This 
would  be  to  make  the  sign  greater  than  the  thing  signified,  and  the 
shadow  greater  than  the  substance.  If  this  sacrament,  then,  be  the 
Christian  Passover,  it  must  have  a  veritable  Paschal  Lamb;  and  if  it 
be  a  "  supper"  indeed,  it  must  feed  the  soul  upon  something  more 
than  empty  pictures  and  signs.  So  much  for  the  Scriptural  words  of 
institution  and  their  significance  to  the  inspired  epistles. 

Now,  let  us  see  their  meaning  as  interpreted  by  the  historic  Church  of 
Christ.  Upon  this  point  there  can  be  no  question.  Ignatius  says: 
"  The  Eucharist  is  the  flesh  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  Justin 
Martyr:  "The  food  over  which  the  Eucharistic  prayer  has  been 
made  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  incarnate  Jeeus."  Iren^us: 
"  When  the  mingled  cup  and  the  broken  bread  receive  the  words  of 
God,  it  becomes  the  Eucharist  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ." 
Ambrose:  "We,  receiving  of  one  bread  and  of  one  cup,  are  receivers 
and  partakers  of  the  body  of  the  Lord."  Chrysostom:  "The  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?" 
Jerome:  "Is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  As  the 
Saviour  himself  saith:  'He  who  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My 
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blood,  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him.'"  Leaving  individual  testimo- 
nies, let  ns  take  the  testimony  of  patristic  scholars  and  historians  of 
doctrine.  Kbakdeb  says:  ^The  most  common  representation  of  the 
Lord's  Snpper  was  as  the  means  of  a  spiritual  corporeal  communion 
with  Christ."  ♦  Buckert:  "  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were 
given  and  received  in  the  Lord's  Supper  was  from  the  beginning  the 
general  faith,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  written  documents  were 
not  yet  extant  or  widely  diffused.  No  one  opposed  this  in  the  ancient 
Church,  not  even  the  arch-heretics."  t  Haqenbach — History  of 
Doctrines:  "The  Christian  Church  attached  from  the  beginning  a 
high  and  mysterious  import  to  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  Lord's 
Supper."!  G1B8ELBR — History  of  Dogma:  " The  idea  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  statements  about  the  Lord's  Supper  is  that  as 
the  Logos  was  once  united  with  the  flesh,  so  in  the  supper  it  is  now 
united  with  the  bread  and  wine."§  Krauth,  after  an  exhaustive 
critical  inquiry,  concludes:  "The  literal  interpretation  [of  the 
Eucharistic  words]  is  sustained  by  the  universal  usage  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  by  the  judgment  of  the  greatest  of  the  fathers,  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  by  the  most  eminent  dogmaticians  and  expositors,  ancient 
and  modem."  |  The  unrivaled  patristic  scholar,  Pusey,  thus  sum- 
marizes: "I  have  now  gone  through  every  writer  who  in  his  extant 
works  speaks  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  from  the  death  of  St.  John  to 
the  Fourth  General  Council,  a.d.  451.  I  have  suppressed  nothing. 
I  have  given  every  passage  with  context.  There  is  no  room  here  for 
any  alleged  corruption.  All  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  later  fathers 
state  the  doctrine  of  the  Beal  Presence — all  agree  in  one  consentient 
exposition  of  our  Lord's  words,  'This  is  My  bo^y,  this  is  My  blood.'  " 
The  confessions  of  the  Bomish,  Greek,  and  earliest  Protestant  Church 
Confessions  are  here  essentially  one.  And  if  this  consensus  of  univer- 
sal Christendom,  this  sure  belief  of  all  the  Christian  centuries, 
amounts  to  nothing  in  the  exposition  of  so  cardinal  a  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures,  what  assurance  can  we  have  as  to  any  Christian  article? 
How  can  revealed  truth  be  the  Bock  of  certainty,  giving  firmness  to 
our  feet  amid  the  surging  billows  of  fallible  human  opinion?  And 
where  will  be  the "  fixity,  the  security,  the  eternal  reassurance  so 
needed  by  those  who,  to-day,  are  sadly  wondering  whether  the  sands 
under  their  feet  are  shifty  or  no?"  Last  of  all,  how  can  we  have  any 
confidence  that  the  conflicting  modem  inventions  of  unsupported 
individuals  can  give  us  any  safer  resting-place  than  this  sublime 
array  of  the  authority  of  the  whole  undivided  past,  and  of 
nineteen-twentieths  of  present  Christendom?  Certainly  here  the  exe- 
getical  canon  of  Bishop  Lightfoot  is  in  place,  viz.,  *'  There  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  historical  sense  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  centu- 
ries is  larger  and  traer  than  the  critical  insight  of  one  late  half-cen- 

*  Church  History,  toI.  I.,  p.  647.  t  Lord*s  Supper,  p.  907. 
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tory."  And  Luther,  who  in  his  tremendoas  struggle  with  Borne  felt 
compelled  to  assume  so  independent  an  attitude  toward  tradition,  yet 
felt  that  the  concurrent  testimony  was  here  too  overwhelming,  and  so, 
speaking  of  the  Beal  Presence,  he  gives  this  conclusion :  ^  This  article 
has  been  unanimously  believed  and  held  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  the  present  hour,  as  may  be  shown  from  the  writ- 
tings  of  the  fathers  both  in  the  Oreek  and  iktin  languages,  which  tes- 
timony of  the  entire  Holy  Christian  Church  ought  to  be  sufficient  for 
us,  even  if  we  had  nothing  more."  * 

As  to  the  KATUBE  or  manner  in  which  the  Lord's  body  and  blood 
are  in  the  Eucharist — and  very  much  here  depends  on  precise  defini- 
tion— ^we  define  it  by  the  phrase  Real  Presence.  Presence  is  used  to 
distinguish  from  the  Boman  view  of  a  change,  as  transubstantiation, 
impanation,  consubstantiation,  or  any  other  error  grounded  on  a 
confusion  of  the  earthly  and  heavenly  elements ;  and  Beal  distinguish^ 
from  a  merely  figurative  presence.  That  the  bread  and  wine  are  not 
changed  into  or  carnally  confused  with  the  body  and  blood  is  mani- 
fest from  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  also  because  the  Scripture 
still  calls  them  in  the  sacrament  by  their  natural  names,  viz.,  ^cup  " 
and  ''  bread."  But  while  they  are  not  changed  into,  neither  are  they 
separated  from,  the  Lord's  body  and  blood.  But  the  earthly  elements 
are  so  connected  with  the  heavenly  elements  that  the  one  can  only 
be  secured  through  the  medium  of  the  other.  This,  in  theologiciJ 
parlance,  is  called  the  sacramental  union.  Its  parallel  is  found  in 
the  rule  of  God's  economic  dealings  with  men.  It  is  the  Divine  order 
that  the  spiritual  is  mediated  through  the  material — the  Kingdom  of 
Grace  through  the  kingdom  of  nature.  The  most  conspicuous  exam- 
ple of  this  is  found  in  the  Incarnation.  In  this  '*  the  Logos  was  made 
flesh."  But  the  Son  of  God  was  not  thereby  changed  into  the  flesh; 
the  Divine  was  not  confused  with  the  human,  but  the  two  natures  were 
blended  into  an  inseparable  but  unmixed  union.  Bishop  Ellicott 
thus  defines  it:  ^ In  the  unity  of  the  person  of  Christ  two  whole  and 
perfect  natures  are  indivisibli/y  yet  unconfusedly^  united  and  co-exis- 
tent." Precisely  such  is  the  sacramental  union.  In  it  two  ^  whole 
and  perfect "  elements,  the  one  the  bread  and  wine,  the  other  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  are  ^united  and  co-existent,"  without 
being  "  confused"  with  or  **  separable"  from  one  another. 

The  bread  and  wine  thus  are  not  mere  symbols,  but  means  of 
grace.  What  they  signify  they  also  offer  and  convey.  In,  with,  and 
under, — the  phraseology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, — the  bread  and 
wine,  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  To  receive  the  heavenly 
** treasure"  there  must  be  used  the ''earthen  vessel."  In  this  sense 
the  reception  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  is  an  oral  one,  viz.,  by  means 
of  the  mouth ;  that  is,  the  bread  and  wine  must  be  taken,  eaten,  and 
drank.  If  the  reception  be  not  oral,  but  mental,  t.^.,  through  faith 
*  Letter  to  Albert  of  Frunia,  168i 
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alone,  then  the  spiritual  element  is  separated  from  the  material,  and 
the  sacramental  union  is  destroyed.  And  then  there  is  no  distinct 
blessing  in  the  sacramental  communion  that  cannot  be  enjoyed  by 
faith  entirely  apart  from  it. 

There  is  no  ex  opera  operatOy  however;  no  magical  effect  from  the 
simple  oral  partaking.  But  faith  makes  the  received  Christ  a  blessed 
spiritual  food,  while  unbelief  receives  to  judgment  and  condemnation. 
Luther's  favorite  illustration  here  was  drawn  from  the  woman  who 
touched  the  Saviour's  garment.  There  was  inherent  healing  virtue 
in  Christ.  Those  who  touched  him  without  faith  received  no  benefit. 
The  woman  having  faith  was  healed  the  moment  she  touched  the  hem 
of  the  garment.  Her  faith,  however,  did  not  make  the  healing  power. 
That  was  inherent  in  Christ,  quite  independent  of  her  act.  So  faith 
does  not  of  itself  make  the  sacramental  presence.  It  can  only  appro- 
priate it  by  using  the  Divinely  appointed  means.  The  Eomish  view 
substitutes  the  means  for  the  Divine  gift,  thus  confusing  earthly  and 
heavenly.  The  figurative  view  separates  them  entirely,  so  that  one 
can  be  had  quite  apart  from  the  other.  The  Beal  Presence  neither 
confuses  nor  separates,  but  combines  both  in  an  inseparable  sacramental 
union,  so  that  one  is  the  means  of  the  other.  Sacramental  grace  is 
thus,  as  in  accordance  with  Scripture  appointment,  bound  up  with 
the  use  and  observance  of  the  Holy  Sacrament;  and  this  great  funda- 
mental ordinance  of  Christianity  cannot  be  lightly  displaced  from  its 
pivotal  situation. 

Yet,  though  the  Presence  is  one  to  be  had  by  an  oral  reception,  it  is 
not  a  carnal^  locals  or  physical  presence.  The  mouth  is  the  medium, 
but  the  appropriation  is  spiritual;  and  while  the  substance  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  is  present  in  the  Holy  Supper,  it  is  only  after  a 
mystical,  supernatural,  and  incomprehensible  manner.  That  neither 
transubstantiation  nor  a  symbolical  presence,  but  that  this  Beal,  true, 
sacramental  Presence,  was  the  view  held  by  the  primitive  Church  is 
attested  by  Hagenbach,  the  Beformed historian,  thus:  '*  Correspond- 
ing to  the  mysterious  union  between  the  two  natures  of  Christ  in  one 
and  the  same  person,  was  the  idea  of  a  mystical  connection  subsisting 
between  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
between  His  blood  and  the  wine."  ♦ 

The  objections  to  the  Beal  Presence  are  subjective  and  philosophical. 
"  How  can  this  man  give  us  His  flesh  to  eat?"  urges  the  reason.  The 
answer  is  that  faith  has  not  to  do  with  the  how  f  but  only  with  the 
what  f  It  accepts  the  plainly  revealed  fact,  but  does  not  assume  to 
penetrate  the  secret  laboratory  of  the  Divine  working.  Mysteries  en- 
counter us  everywhere  in  the  processes  of  nature;  why  should  we  not 
expect  them  in  the  deeper  processes  of  grace?  The  remark  of  the 
great  critic,  Lessing,  is  here  in  place:  ''What  sort  of  a  revelation 
would  that  be  which  would  reveal  nothing?"    Christianity  is  full  of 
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mysterieSy  and  without  these  it  wonid  lose  both  its  glory  and  its 
divinity.  Where  obyious  knowledge  dissolves  into  mystery  and  (he 
eye  of  Season  falters,  there  Faith  takes  up  the  vision,  and  beholds  the 
unveiled  splendors  of  the  eternal,  and  experiences  spiritual  raptures 
unknown  to  the  natural  understanding.  The  Beal  Presence  is,  then, 
a  revealed  fact  to  be  believed,  not  a  mystery  to  be  explained  or  com- 
prehended.    With  Ood  all  things  are  possible. 

To  these  philosophical  objections  we  would  then  respond  with  Scrip- 
tural refutations.  To  the  argument  that  spiritual  efBcacy  cannot 
come  through  the  earthly  elements,  bread  and  wine.  Scripture  answers 
that  the  conception  of  Christ  through  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  power 
of  the  Highest,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the  application 
of  water  in  baptism,  and  even  the  union  of  the  body  with  the  human 
soul,  are  all  illustrations  of  this  same  law.  So  the  Word  of  Ood  can 
only  reach  the  mind  through  a  material  medium,  as  the  printed  page; 
yet  it  is  not  confused  with  the  letters,  nor  is  it  yet  to  be  had  apart 
from  these  signs.  The  truth  is,  that  this  is  the  order  of  the  Divine 
economy.  Spirit  is  mediated  through  Nature;  the  Divine  through 
the  Human;  Grace  through  Means.  Yea,  if  even  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  there  stood  a  tree  whose  fruit,  bodily  eaten,  fatally  hurt  the 
soul^-over  against  this  Sacrament  of  Death  can  there  not  be  a  Sacra- 
ment of  Life,  whose  material  food  may  be  the  medium  of  healing  and 
blessing  to  the  soul? 

Again :  The  alleged  difficulty  that  Christ  in  His  human  nature  has 
ascended  into  heaven  and  therefore  cannot  be  present  in  the  Supper, 
has  enriched  theology  with  a  new  article  on  the  Person  of  Christ. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  at  God's  right  hand 
occupies  a  locally  circumscribed  place,  and  could  not  by  its  own  attri- 
butes be  everywhere  present.  But  by  virtue  of  the  inseparable  union 
of  the  human  and  Divine  in  the  God-man  there  results  a  cammunicatio 
idiomatumy  a  mutual  impartation  of  attributes,  so  that  wherever  the 
omnipresent  Divine  nature  of  the  Son  of  God  is.  He  is  present  as  the 
whole  Christ,  human  as  well  as  Divine.  In  this  way  His  glorified 
humanity  can  be  in  the  sacrament. 

The  philosophical  objections  to  the  Beal  Presence  can  thus,  to  a 
partial  extent,  be  philosophically  refuted.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
last  analysis,  viz.,  how  Christ  can  be  bodily  present  in  the  Eucharist, 
and  yet  not  carnally,  locally,  or  materially,  we  reach  the  realm  of 
inscrutable  mystery.  No  more  insuperable,  however,  is  this  mystery 
than  that  of  the  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  the  Besurrection,  and  all 
the  other  cardinal  Christian  doctrines.  One  cannot  receive  the  Beal 
Presence  without  faith,  just  as  one  cannot  be  a  Christian  without 
faith.  To  unregenerate  minds  and  to  a  sceptical  philosophical 
method,  that  which  gi^es  offense  as  foolish  and  absurd  embodies  the 
deepest  wisdom,  power,  and  glory  of  God.  The  wJkU  t  then,  of  the 
Beal   Presence — ».«.,  the  actual   reception   of  Christ's    body  and 
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blood — is  all  we  have  to  do  with;  the  Aote^f  or  manner  in  which  this 
is  effected,  is  incomprehensible.  This  we  neither  can  nor  shonld 
fathom.  Very  fit  here  is  the  counsel  of  the  saintly  Thomas  k  Eempis: 
"  Thon  oaght^  to  beware  of  curious  and  unprofitable  searching  into 
this  most  profound  sacrament,  if  thou  wilt  not  be  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  doubt.  Go  forward,  therefore,  with  simple  and  unquestion- 
ing faith,  and  with  reyerenoe  approach  this  holy  sacrament;  and  what- 
soever thou  art  not  ab  e  to  understand,  commit  without  care  to  Al- 
mighty God.  Human  reason  is  feeble  and  may  be  deceived;  but  true 
faith  cannot  be  deceived."  ♦ 

The  greatest  importance  of  the  Beal  Presence  is  its  relation  to  prac- 
tical Christianity.  A  vast  difference  is  made  by  the  vague  and  super- 
ficial, or  deep  and  strong  views  entertained  of  this  observance.  To 
the  one  to  whom  it  neither  conceals  a  holy  mystery  nor  offers  a  grace, 
but  is  a  mere  commemorative  meal,  the  benefits  cannot  be  other  than 
empty  and  shadowy.  Whereas  the  believer  who  sees  in  it  a  supper  of 
good  things  for  the  soul  spread  in  this  barren  wilderness,  a  true  com- 
munion of  the  body  and  blood  of  his  Lord,  a  means  of  mystical  one- 
ness between  Christ  and  His  disciples,  finds  it  a  sacrament  indeed ;  a 
true  Holy  of  Holies,  a  spiritual  arcanum.  To  him  it  is  not  the  mere 
memorial  of  a  dead  Christ,  but  a  blessed  fellowship  with  a  living  and 
glorified  Christ.  He  feels  that  ^  there  is  at  the  Lord's  table  an  indi- 
vidual application  to  him  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redeeming  death, 
and  his  faith  in  the  remission  of  sins  is  confirmed  by  the  Divinely  ap- 
pointed seals  and  pledges  of  the  promises  of  God."  f  He  believes  that 
there  is  a  Divine  supernatural  power  inherent  in  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  which  through  the  medium  of  the  earthly  elements  feeds 
his  soul  with  the  Bread  of  Life.  Thus  Christ  is  imparted  to  him, 
and  dwells  in  him,  as  the  substance  of  his  spiritual  life,  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  his  faith,  and  his  hope  of  glory.  The  difference  in  the 
reverence  for  the  sacrament  and  in  its  practical  efficacy  to  the  com- 
municant where  the  altar  is  approached  with  these  virile  Scriptural 
views  from  that  where  hollow  rationalistic  views  prevail,  is  incalcu- 
lable. To  the  former  it  is  like  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  which  invites 
and  then  disappoints  the  thirsty  traveler;  to  the  latter  it  is  a  veritable 
fountain,  whence  the  Beal  Presence  fiows  out,  transmuting  all  the 
landscape  into  living  green,  filling  the  air  with  the  carols  of  hope 
and  the  fragrance  of  joy — the  soul  irradiated  and  entranced  by  "  find- 
ing Him  whom  it  loveth."  It  was  a  saying  of  the  philosopher  Jacobi, 
^  that  while  with  his  head  he  was  a  heathen,  with  his  heart  he  re- 
mained a  Christian."  And  so,  it  is  some  compensation  to  reflect  that 
whatever  weak  and  indefinite  opinions  many  Christians  formally  hold 
with  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  practice  they  are  more  or  less  be- 
lievers in  the  Beal  Presence;  for,  in  its  observance,  they  look  upon 
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ity  after  aU,  as  a  sacred  mystery,  and  that  is  the  unconscious  witness 
of  their  hearts  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine. 

The  Beal  Presence  is  Vii^  peerlesB  jewel  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  At  Marburg,  a  really  more  critical  and  perilous  moment  for 
Luther  than  the  Diet  of  Worms,  the  great  reformer,  with  a  far-seeing 
prescience,  realized  that  in  Zwingli  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  modem 
rationalistic  tendency.  To  give  pictorial  emphasis  to  his  determina- 
tion, he  wrote  with  a  piece  of  chsdk  on  the  table  the  words  of  institu- 
tion with  which  he  meant  to  stand  or  fall:  ^^ Hoc  est  corpus  meum." 
By  thus  standing  immutably  for  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  the 
faith  of  ancient  and  universal  Christendom,  Luther  averted  the 
gravest  danger  of  the  Beformation,  and  swung  it  into  the  safe  channel 
of  conservatism.  Calvin,  who  agreed  largely  with  Luther,  termed 
the  Zwinglian  view  "profane."  But  Calvin's  profounder  penetration 
and  spirituality  failed  to  mold  the  Beformed  Churches  on  the  sacra- 
ment. Even  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Dean  Stanley  truly  says  that  in  them  "  the  lion  of  Lutheranism  and 
the  lamb  of  Zwinglianism  lie  side  by  side,  and  it  is  well  that  they  thus 
consist,  or  they  could  not  mutually  subsist."  ♦ 

But  alone  of  Protestant  creeds,  the  chief  Lutheran  symbol,  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  teaches:  ^In  the  Lord's  Supper  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  truly  present  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  and  are 
there  communicated  and  received."  This  unambiguous  and  uncom- 
promising affirmation,  side  by  side  with  the  article  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Lutheran  as  distinguishing 
is  from  the  other  churches  of  the  Beformation.  To  bear  witness  to 
this  central  truth  in  the  heart  of  Protestantism,  she  has  never  wavered 
during  three  and  a  half  centuries;  and  never  will,  by  Good's  help,  to 
the  end  of  time.  And  the  significance  of  this  stand  of  the  mother 
and  greatest  Church  of  Protestantism  cannot  be  overestimated  in  its 
bearing  on  the  Christian  world.  It  deprives  Bomanism  of  by  far  its 
most  powerful  shibboleth  against  Protestantism.  It  insures  the  oen^ 
tral  Protestant  column  against  the  deadly  inroads  of  rationalism. 
For  a  Church  with  such  a  positive  grasp  of  the  Eucharistical  mystery 
will  never  stumble  at  rationalistic  doubt,  either  in  its  subtler  or 
grosser  forms.  Moreover,  this  fact  gives  this  great  Church  a  unique 
position  of  advantage.  This,  Claus  Harms,  when  in  1817  he  raised, 
as  it  then  were,  the  forlorn  banner  of  orthodoxy  against  rationalism, 
thus  finely  expressed :  "  The  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  a  glorious 
Church,  because  it  is  built  upon  the  Sacrament:  the  Beformed  Church 
is  a  glorious  Church,  because  it  is  built  upon  the  Word ;  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  is  the  most  glorious  Church,  because  it  is  built 
upon  both  the  Word  and  Sacrament." 

This  fact,  too,  argues  much  for  the  future.  Negations  are  barren; 
positive  truths  grow.     While  other  Churches  are  in  life  and  death 
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struggle  to  preserye  the  Christian  foundations,  the  Lutheran  Church, 
with  these  long  settled,  peaceably  addresses  herself  to  the  development 
of  the  noblest  trees  of  orthodox  evangelical  theology,  and  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  richest  fruits  of  practical  piety.  After  all,  amid  the  mu- 
table fashions  and  vagari^of  each  age,  truth  remains  regnant,  the  one 
dominant  force  on  earth ;  and,  most  of  all,  does  this  potency  hold  in 
things  spiritual.  The  more  widely  spread  degeneracies,  then,  we  ob- 
serve in  Protestantism,  the  more  inevitably  will  we  see  Lutheranism 
coming  to  the  fore.  Such  issues,  however,  "wait  long  on  time." 
This  consummation  may  not  be  now,  but  it  will  be  yet 


v.— LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TEXTS  PROM  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 
By  William  Hatbs  Wabd,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

SHUSHA17,  THE  PaLACE. 

Shushan  was  the  Elamite  capital  Susa;  and  the  term  ** palace"  is  used  to 
translate  a  Hebrew  word  which  designates  the  fortress,  and  indeed  the  whole 
capital  city,  as  well  as  its  chief  palace  or  temple.  Elam  was  the  southern  king- 
dom, or  afterward  province,  of  what  was  later  called  Persia.  The  name  Persia 
comes  into  use  as  the  name  Elam  begins  to  be  lost,  when  the  successors  of  Cyrus 
preferred  to  call  themselves  kings  of  Persia  rather  than  of  Elam.  So  the  word 
Elam  points  to  a  pre-ezillc  period,  rather  than  post-exilic.  In  the  case  of  Susa 
the  city  may  well  be  called  the  Palace,  as  it  was  the  palace  that  gave  it  its  distinc- 
tion and  that  has  remained  in  splendid  ruins  to  this  day— first  the  old  Palace  of 
Memnon,  then  that  of  Darius.  We  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  Shushan 
chiefly  to  the  recent  excavations  of  M.  Dieulafoy  and  his  courageous  wife,  the 
fruits  of  which  only  about  three  years  ago  were  put  in  the  museum  of  the 
Louvre  in  Paris. 

The  city  of  Shushan  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  not  only  in  the  book  of  Esther 
as  the  place  where  its  story  is  laid,  but  in  the  first  verse  of  Nehemiah,  as  the 
capital  from  which  the  patriotic  Hebrew  governor  started  on  his  mission  to  re- 
build Jerusalem.  In  one  of  Daniel's  visions  he  is  said  to  have  imagined  himself 
at  Shushan  the  Palace,  by  the  river  Ulai.  Elam  is  much  more  frequently  men- 
tioned, first  in  race-table  of  G^enesis  x.,  and  often  afterwards  in  the  Prophets. 
The  word  Elam  simply  means  the  high  land,  as  opposed  to  the  low  land  about 
the  Mesopotamian  plains. 

A  very  careful  study  of  Shushan  has  appeared  within  a  few  months  in  Germany, 
by  A.  BiUerbeck,  entitled,  **  Susa :  a  Study  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Western 
Asia,  **  which  gatiiers  together  the  history  of  Elam,  as  far  as  is  known  to  us,  and 
of  its  famous  and  beautiful  capital,  as  studied  by  Loftus,  Dieulafoy,  and  others. 
From  this  we  learn  that  Elam  is  an  extremely  ancient  country.  We  first  hear  of 
it  more  than  8, 000  b.c.  Indeed,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  earliest  population 
of  Babylonia,  called  Accadim,  or  Sumerim,  brought  their  first  civilization  out  of 
the  hill  country  of  Elam. 

But  the  earliest  population  of  Babylonia,  and  so  of  the  outlying  and  lower  dis- 
tricts of  Elam,  were  of  a  widely  extended  race  who  are  called  negritoes,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  negroes.  Their  skin  was  dark  brown  to  black,  and  their  hair 
and  eyes  black.  They  still  were  a  numerous  people  as  late  as  the  time  of  Darius 
I.,  and  are  painted  in  their  deep  color  in  the  beautiful  tilework  discovered  by 
Dieulafoy  at  Susa,  evidently  little  mixed  with  Semitic  blood ;  and  their  descend- 
ants may  still  be  found  in  the  neighborhood,  a  timid,  oppressed  people,  whohaTO 
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not  entirely  lost  their  distinctiye  marks.  The  highlands  were  occupied  from  tiie 
earliest  known  time  by  a  more  vigorous  white  race,  which  we  may  believe  to  have 
been  Mongolian,  and  which  came  from  the  North.  A  Semitic  invasion,  startiDg 
from  Arabia,  earlier  than  8,000  B.C.,  and  which  covered  Assyria  and  BabylooSa, 
must  have  also  reached  Elam  and  affected  the  population  in  some  districts.  The 
Iranians,  or  true  Persians,  representing  an  Aryan  stock  and  culture,  came  mudi 
later  with  the  Persians  from  the  North. 

The  old  Mongolian  name  of  Elam  was  Ansan,  Elam  being  the  Semitic  designa- 
tion. Our  first  knowledge  of  the  country  reaches  back  into  legendary  times.  In 
what  is  called  the  Nimrod-epic  of  ancient  Babylonia,  we  are  told  that  the  hero 
Gilgamesh  (Izdubar,  or  Nimrod)  delivered  Babylonia  from  an  Elamite  tyrant 
Khumbaba,  whether  repre^nting  the  original  negrito  population  or  the  Mongol 
is  not  certain,  but  more  probably  the  latter  was  the  ruling  class  even  in  the  eaiiiest 
historical  times.  The  legend  of  Gilgamesh  and  Ehumbaba  doubtless  rested  on 
some  historical  basis  of  very  early  irruptions  of  Elamites  upon  Babylonia,  for  one 
of  the  earliest  rulers  of  Babylonia,  Sargcm  I.,  who  lived  at  the  almost  legendary 
period  of  8800  b.c.  and  who  was,  like  Moses,  preserved  in  an  ark  in  his  infancy, 
conducted  a  campaign  in  the  Elamite  territory  and  captured  the  dty  of  Darilo. 
Gilgamesh  was  himself  apparently  a  Mongolian,  as  indicated  by  the  biblical  state- 
ment that  Nimrod  was  a  son  of  Cush. 

About  2800  B.C.  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  world's  history  occurred,  the 
irruption  from  the  East  of  a  vast  horde  of  Mongolians  over  the  west  of  Asia.  One 
branch  of  them  crossed  the  northern  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  overran  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  did  not  stop  till  they  had  even  entered  Egypt,  mixed  with  Semites, 
whom  they  drove  before  them,  and  established  the  Hyksos  dynasty.  The  otiier 
pressed  south  over  Elam,  and  overran  Babylonia  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  Elamite  dynasty  which  ruled  Babylonia  for  perhaps  a  century,  and 
which  we  know  in  the  biblical  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  who  made  a  raid 
nearly  as  far  as  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  But  the  Semitic  inhabitants  of 
Babylonia  drove  them  out,  and  established  the  purely  Semitic  dynasty  of  Ham- 
murabi. The  date  of  this  conquest  is  fixed  by  an  Assyrian  document  which  teUs 
how  King  Assurbanipal  recovered  from  Susa  an  image  of  the  Mom-goddess  Nana, 
which  had  been  carried  off  from  Erech  by  the  Elamites  seventeen  centuries  before. 

But  the  hill  country  is  apt  to  dominate  the  low  country,  and  about  1600  b.c. 
another  Elamite  invasion  conquered  Babylonia  and  ruled  for  some  two  centuries, 
being  the  prevailing  power  in  the  East,  with  its  capital  at  Susa.  The  Assyrian 
power  began  to  be  developed  about  this  time,  and  lived  at  peace  with  Elam  untfl 
the  ninth  century  B.C.,  after  which  there  were  recurring  wars,  until  Assurbanipal 
utterly  conquered  Elam  and  destroyed  Susa.  Meanwhile  an  Aryan  or  Iranian 
race  from  the  North  and  East  was  preparing  to  subdue  the  Mongolians ;  and 
Cyrus,  himself  tracing  his  origin  chiefly  f rcHn  Elam,  but  with  some  Aryan  blood, 
was  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  which  overthrew  Babylon,  conquering 
its  last  ruler  Nabonidus  and  his  son  Belshazzar.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  the  glory  of  Shushan  the  Palace,  from  which,  once  more,  after  neariy 
two  thousand  years,  Asia  was  ruled  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even 
Egypt  was  subjugated,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Hyksos  invasion. 

The  monuments  give  us  not  only  the  records  of  the  kings  who  ruled  in  Susa, 
but  actual  portraits  of  Cyrus  and  Darius  Hystaspis.  The  profile  of  Darius  is 
purely  Aryan,  having  no  suggestion  of  Semitic  or  Mongolian  stock,  while  the 
picture  of  Cyrus  suggests  rather  Mongolian  blood. 

The  great  palace  of  Shushan  described  in  the  Book  of  Esther  was  the  coostnic- 
tion  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  but  enlarged  by  Xerxes.  It  was  to  this  palace,  witii  its 
wonderful  audience  room,  that  Dieulaf oy  devoted  the  time  allowed  him  for  exca- 
vation. It  was  on  a  platform  975  feet  long  by  650  wide.  The  audience-room 
was  itself  190  feet  square,  and  opening  on  the  south.  There  were  86  slender 
marble  columns,  at  equal  distances,  six  on  a  side,  and  68  feet  high,  indudlng  the 
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capital.  On  each  of  the  three  closed  sides  was  a  veranda  of  two  rows  of  six  col- 
umns. The  walls  inside  and  out  were  decorated  with  richly  colored  glazed  tiles, 
with  simple  but  strong  and  effectiye  designs.  Inside  and  above  was  a  succession 
of  walking  lions.  On  the  outside  was  an  even  more  magnificent  frieze  represent- 
ing the  military  guard  of  Darius,  what  was  called  the  Inmiortals,  which  consisted 
of  ten  thousand  soldiers,  whose  number  was  kept  full  by  replacing  every  one  that 
retired.  These  guards  are  represented  as  of  the  negrito  type,  wearing  a  low  tur- 
ban, and  with  richly  spangled  garments,  and  bearing  a  spear,  a  bow  and  a  quiver. 
A  succession  of  six  of  these  guards  has  been  carried  to  Paris,  and  now  forms  a 
principal  treasure  of  the  Louvre. 

In  front  of  the  Audience  Hall,  to  the  south,  was  a  beautiful  garden  or  **  para- 
dise, ^  from  which  visitors  were  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  king,  and  it  ex- 
tended on  each  side  of  the  audience-room.  Through  the  garden  the  audience- 
room  was  approached  by  a  broad  avenue,  flanked  with  walls  covered  with  glazed 
or  colored  tiles.  There  were  colossal  bulls,  lions,  and  griffins  here  and  there, 
which  served  as  magical  guardians  of  the  place.  Still  further  south,  and  at  a 
forty-foot  lower  level,  was  another  platform  three  hundred  feet  wide  which  served 
as  an  outer  coiurt  with  fountains  and  trees,  from  which  the  ascent  was  by  a  flight 
of  marble  steps,  the  sides  of  the  staircase  being  ornamented  with  rich  tiles. 
Through  this  outer  courts  up  this  magnificent  stairway,  and  then  along  the 
avenue,  flanked  with  its  wall  and  with  flags  and  streamers  flying  from  high  poles, 
the  ambassadors  of  other  powers,  and  the  princes  with  Uieir  retinues  bearing 
their  tribute,  passed  under  the  costly  curtains  that  shaded  the  audience  chamber 
into  the  presence  of  the  great  king.  Here,  too,  he  had  his  public  feasts,  and  here 
occurred  the  exciting  events  in  the  history  of  Ahasuerus,  Haman,  Esther,  and 
Mordecai ;  except  those  more  private  interviews,  which  probably  occiured  in  the 
later  palace  and  seraglio  built  by  Xerxes  (Ahasuerus)  Just  to  the  north  of  the 
great  audience-room. 


SERMONIC    SECTION. 


OUB  PUBLIC  80HOOL8:  TBEIB  PBIV- 

ILSaES,  PBOTEOTION  AND 

PEBPETUITT. 

BtKbrrB.  Tuppbb,  D.D.  [Baptist], 
.  Denver,  Colo. 

The  simple  inherit  foUy,  but  the  pru- 
dent a/re  crovmedioith  knowledge, — Prov. 
xiv.  18. 

One  glorious  feature  there  is  of  our 
American  civilization  which  has  been 
too  frequently  overlooked,  or,  at  least, 
too  feebly  emphasized.  I  allude  to 
what  may  be  denominated  our  educa- 
tional feature.  As  Americans  we  re- 
call, with  Joy,  the  discovery  of  our 
continent  four  hundred  years  ago. 
With  gratitude,  I  trust,  we  recognize 
the  good  and  gracious  hand  of  Jehovah 
in  its  marvelous  development,  through 
all  these  centuries,  in  art,  in  science,  in 


philosophy,  in  literature,  in  equality, 
in  liberty,  in  morality,  in  religion,  in 
commerce,  in  material  resources.  We 
picture  often,  and  with  consummate 
pi^de  sometimes,  the  magniflcence  of 
our  patrimony,  on  which  the  sun  to- 
day hardly  sets,  extending,  as  it  does, 
from  the  farthest  eastern  coast  of 
Maine  to  the  farthest  western  line  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  We  take  pleasure 
sometimes  in  recounting  the  vast 
wealth  that  has  been  placed  in  our 
hands,  a  wealth  estimated  to-day  at 
172,000,000,000— every  day,  between 
the  hour  of  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
6  o'clock  at  night,  adding  $2,578,000 
to  our  national  resources.  We  recog- 
nize with  great  Joy  of  heart,  perhaps, 
our  heritage  as  a  land  of  priceless 
personal  liberty,  of  exalted  social  pre- 
rogatives, of  unrestricted  religious  free- 
dom, of  universal  political   e(|ualitj^; 
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and  yet  not  sufficiently  have  we  empha- 
sized the  means  and  potentiality  of 
popular  education  as  tiieyhave  been 
respectively  adopted  and  developed  in 
this  newest  land  of  our  globe. 

Why,  sometimes,  my  friends,  such 
facts  as  these  which  I  state  to-night 
startle  you  and  me.  Our  American  li- 
braries have  to-day  20,000,000  more 
volumes  than  all  the  libraries  of  Great 
Britain,  and  all  the  libraries  of  Ger- 
many, and  all  the  libraries  of  Switzer- 
land, and  all  the  libraries  of  Austria, 
and  all  the  libraries  of  Russia,  and  all 
the  libraries  of  Italy  combined.  We 
can  duplicate  the  libraries  of  all  these 
nations,  and  then  have  twenty  miUion 
volumes  left.    Think  of  that. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  to- 
day number  400.  They  have  been 
esUblished  at  a  cost  of  $128,000,000. 
They  have  in  them  to-day,  under  their 
tutelage,  fully  100,000  students.  No 
nation  on  the  globe  can  give  such  a 
representation  of  popular  education. 
England  has  80,000,000  people,  and 
she  has  7,000  students.  Germany  has 
'50,000,000  people,  and  she  has  25,000 
students.  America  has  64, 000, 000  peo- 
ple and  she  has  a  rdund  100,000 
students — 5,000  in  our  theological  sem- 
inaries ;  25,000  in  our  schools  of  medi- 
cine and  law,  and  70,000  in  our 
academic  departments,  making  just 
100,000.  *In  Italy,  the  school  popula- 
tion is  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. In  France,  the  school  popula- 
tion is  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population.  In  America,  the  school 
population  is  24i  per  cent,  cf  the  whole 
population/  With  the  exception  of 
Saxony,  America  stands  first,  giving 
the  finest  educational  showing  among 
the  world's  peoples.  In  the  year  1820 
our  common  school  property  amounted 
to  $180, 000, 000.  In  12  years  from  that 
time  it  aggregated  $250,000,000  which, 
if  you  will  calculate,  is  an  average  of 
$10,000,000  every  year  for  12  years 
added  to  the  property  of  the  public 
schools  of  America--$10, 000, 000  a  year. 
It  is  going  to  take  a  good  deal  to  uproot 
them  at  that  rate,  isn't  it?    In  the  year 


1890  we  had  in  our  American  scIiooIb 
18, 729, 547  students.  At  the  begimuzi^ 
of  this  year  we  had  14512,778,  whx^ 
is  two-thirds  of  a  miUioa  added  In  four 
years,  and  of  these  12,755,950,  or  87 
per  cent.,  are  in  our  public  acho^da. 

How  many  postmasters  are  there  in 
America?    63,000.    How  many  public 
schoolteachers  are  there  in  America? 
850,000;     and    they    draw    salaiies 
amounting   to  $81,000,000.      I  wisli 
every  one  of  them  had  the  whole  $81,  - 
000,000,  and  I  were  a  school  teacherl 
And,  in  passing,  let  m,e  say  that  I  be- 
lieve there  is  not  a  more  magnificent 
corps  of  intelligent  and  conscientioas 
workers  for  God  and  for  man  anywhere 
on  the  globe,  and  in  any  sphere  on  our 
globe,  than  those  gifted,  intelligent  men 
and  women  who  are  engaged,  day  after 
day,  arduously  and  earnestly,  not  sim- 
ply in  giving  educational  advantages, 
but  what  is  f&r  better,  nay,  what  is  the 
part  of  education,  in  instilling  in  the 
best  hearts  of  our  American  youth  those 
manly  and  womanly  virtues  which  are 
to  make  them  worthy  members  of  our 
churches,  our  social  circles,  and  our 
homes;  developing  in  these  boys  and 
girls  of  ours,  in  these  young  men  and 
yoimg  women  of  ours,  those   great, 
high  notions  of  an   ideal  life  which 
will  make  life  worth  more  to  them  be- 
cause they  have  been  to  these  public 
schools,  and  those  high  notions  of  the 
Constitution  and   institutions  of   our 
country  which  shall  prepare  them  in 
thQ  future  to  say,  *^  These  institutions 
are  worth  living  for,  worth  dying  for, 
if  necessary,  on  the  part  of  loving  cus- 
todians of  popular  liberties."  Oh,  where 
is  there  to  be  found  on  our  soil  a  true 
American,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
great  Gulf,  from  the  broad  Atlantic  to 
the  broader  Pacific,  who  does  not  and 
will  not  ever  stand  in  feaiiess,  heroic 
contest  for  our  public  schools,  their 
protection  and  their  perpetuity? 

The  public  school  system  of  Arnica 
stands  for  certain  great  fundamental 
principles  of  our  American  civilization. 
First,  more  than  any  other  institution 
of  our  land,  it  militates  against  the 
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spirit  of  caste,  so  prevalent  in  the  Old 
World.  Within  the  common  school 
walls  gather,  with  equal  rights  and 
privileges,  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
children  and  youth.  They  differ  in 
heredity  and  environment,  and  yet  to 
all  alike  are  accorded  glorious  educa- 
tional advantages.  The  restrictions 
superimposed  elsewhere  upon  capable 
manhood  are  not  here  found.  The 
humblest  boy,  if  he  but  have  a  pure 
purpose  and  a  clear  head  and  a  deter- 
mined will,  may  occupy  the  highest 
legislative,  judicial,  or  executive  de- 
partment of  our  Qovemment.  And  the 
public  school  is  abetting  and  develop- 
ing this  idea.  It  is  the  greatest  boon 
to  our  future  Rumf ords  and  Franklins, 
our  Websters  and  Clays,  our  Lincolns 
and  (}arfields. 

Again,  these  schools  are  making  for 
us  intelligent  citizens.  What  we  want 
is  not  more  but  better  citizens.  We 
have  too  many  citizens  to-day.  The 
great  flood-gates  of  immigration  have 
been  thrown  open  by  legislators  who 
did  not  have  backbone  enough  to  pass 
right  laws,  and  we  have  been  made  the 
very  dumping-ground  of  the  sciun  of 
Europe,  of  Japan,  and  of  China.  We 
do  not  want  more  citizens,  but  we  do 
want  better  citizens— more  intelligent 
citizens — more  earnest,  conscientious, 
thoughtful  men  and  women,  and  our 
public  schools  are  giving  us  such  year 
by  year. 

Believe  me,  it  is  an  inspiration  to  me, 
about  once  a  mo^th,  to  go  into  our 
East  Denver  High  School,  and  there 
study  its  discipline,  the  intelligence  of 
its  teachers,  the  order  of  the  rooms, 
and  the  instruction  given  in  the  classes. 
Our  schools  are  teaching  these  young 
men  and  yoimg  women  the  theory  and 
art  of  thinking — ^thinking  long,  think- 
ing intelligently,  thinking  earnestly, 
thinking  accurately,  holding  the  powers 
of  their  minds  upon  a  subject  until« 
like  the  burning  focus  of  a  lens,  that 
subject  becomes  all  aglow  with  the 
clear  logic  of  intellect  and  the  fervid 
pathos  of  soul.  There  ouryoimgmen 
and  young  women  are  learning  the  laws 


of  the  language,  of  nature,  of  numbers ; 
they  are  learning  how  to  study ;  they 
are  obtaining  information;  they  are 
getting  an  appetite  and  an  aptitude  for 
knowledge,  and  they  are  coming  out 
into  all  departments — ^in  the  pulpit,  in 
forensic  debate,  in  commercial  trade, 
in  the  political  world — I  wish  some  of 
them  were  there  to-day  in  Colorado,  in 
the  political  world— and  they  are  going 
to  stamp  upon  the  community  the  di- 
rection and  complexion  of  their  intelli- 
gent minds  until  poor  Colorado  will  be 
saved  from  further  disgrace  and  pain- 
ful humiliation.  God  bless  the  public 
schools,  if  they  will  only  give  us  intelli- 
gent politicians  I 

I  have  not  words  to-night  to  fully 
express  my  admiration  of  the  well- 
equipped  and  heroic  souls  that  are 
shaping  the  destinies  of  common  school 
education.  And  I  have  not  words 
sufficient  to  express  my  detestation  of 
any  ecclesiastical  system  that  would 
stamp  the  school,  where  I  send  my 
boy  and  my  girl  with  pride,  as  athe- 
istic and  G^odless. 

Well  did  Dr.  McGlynn— and  I  am 
glad  that  with  some  other  changes  he 
has  made  he  has  not  changed  here, 
judging  from  a  speech  of  last  week — 
well  did  Dr.  McGlynn,  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  say,  in  February,  1887, 
in  Cooper  Union,  in  New  York :  "  The 
American  people  very  rightly  regard 
the  public  school  as  the  palladium  of 
their  liberties  and  as  the  greatest  safe- 
guard for  the  perpetmty  of  their  Re- 
public. It  fosters  manliness  and  pro- 
motes usefulness,  creating  the  develop- 
ment of  our  American  citizens.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  average 
American  mechanic  is  more  intelligent 
than  the  average  European  mechanic. 
And  why?  Because  his  father  and 
mother  were  more  educated,  and  be- 
cause he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his 
being  in  the  midst  of  an  enlightened 
community.**  And  then  he  added: 
**  If  I  could  lay  my  hand  on  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  American  people,  I 
should  give  this  advice:  Cherish  our 
public  schools;  listen  to  no  voice  of 
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the  enemy;  coiiBider  no  rival  system; 
make  the  schools  their  best,  their  most 
complete,  and  see  to  it,  as  God  will 
enlighten  you,  that  the  money  of  the 
State  is  never  appropriated  to  sectarian 
institutions.  ** 

That  was  Dr.  McGlynn;  and  I  am 
glad  to  place  to-night  along  with  this 
fearless  declaration  of  Father  McQlynn, 
of  New  York,  a  similar  declaration  of 
Father  Malone,  of  Denver.  I  picked 
up  his  Thanksgiving  sermon,  published 
in  the  Nem  of  November  26,  1898,  only 
six  months  ago,  and  I  find  these  words, 
which  I  suppose  are  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  what  he  said :  "  Let  no  one 
suppose  that  Roman  Catholics  are  op- 
posed to  the  public  schools  of  America. 
We  realize  that  they  are  a  necessary 
factor  in  our  democratic  government, 
and  while  we  have  a  right  to  maintain 
our  own  schools,  we  yet  say,  perish  the 
hand  that  would  destroy  our  public 
school  system  I  We  realize  its  good, 
and  thank  God  for  it.  ** 

Brethren  and  friends,  the  world  is 
moving  when  we  hear  such  declarations 
from  such  sources.  It  means  much  for 
the  power  of  our  American  civilization 
that  the  supporter  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 
and  the  supporter  of  parochial  schools 
can  turn  his  face  towfuxl  Gk)d  and  say, 
^  I  thank  my  Ckxl  for  the  existence  of 
the  public  schools.**  Let  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  all  over  America  take 
that  position;  let  that  declaration  be 
made,  not  occasionally  by  an  isolated 
individual,  but  always  and  everywhere, 
from  synod  and  council  and  conference 
and  consistory,  and  then  we  Americans 
will  take  our  swords  of  warfare  and  of 
contest  on  this  question  and  will  lay 
them  aside ;  and  we  will  take  our  grati- 
tude and  will  wreathe  it  into  a  garland 
of  approbation,  place  it  on  the  brow  of 
Catholicism  and  say,  ''May  God  speed 
the  day  when  we  together  shall  advance 
in  the  legitimate  work  of  helping  to 
save  and  lift  up  our  fallen  men  I " 

But  now  I  want  to  ask  you  a  plain 
question  to-night.  I  do  not  think  I 
should  speak  Just  as  I  speak  to-night, 
we^e  it  not  that  a  recent  discussion  of 


mine  on  separation  of  Church  and  State 
has  been  characterized  by  one  of  my 
Catholic  brethren  as  "hybrid.  "  That 
opens  a  way  for  me  to  talk  more  ear- 
nestly in  reply  to  that  than  I  have  ever 
spoken  before.  Ckxl  keep  me  ever  both 
intelligent  and  fearless ! 

Now,  does  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  agree  with  Dr.  McGlynn  and 
Father  Malone?  Are  they  consistent 
exponents  of  the  spirit  and  sentiment 
of  Roman  Catholicism  on  this  question 
of  our  public  schools?  If  they  are,  we 
ought  to  know  it  and  stop  this  discus- 
sion. If  they  are  not,  then  we  ought 
to  state  it,  and  keep  up  the  discuasioa. 

Oh,  if  the  Protestant  ministers  of 
America  had  only  less  fear  of  their  own 
people  in  our  prominent  churches,  leas 
fear  of  losing  some  of  their  popularity, 
and  more  manliness  and  courage  in 
expressing  their  convictions,  and  if  the 
laymen  of  our  churches  had  only  more 
bravery  and  less  cowardice  in  speaking 
on  these  questions,  we  should  have 
more  truth  uttered  on  these  matters  and 
more  good  results  by  the  solid  rank  of 
40,000,000  Protestants  and  their  sym- 
pathizers 1 

Now,  I  hold  in  my  hand  to-night 
carefuUy  compiled  quotations  from  a 
work  entitled  "  The  Judges  of  Faith— 
Christian t».  Godless  Schools,**  whose 
preface  reads  thus : 

"These  pafi»8  ooDtaIn  the  oonciliar  or  stn- 
lirle  rulings  of  no  fewer  than  806  high  Church 
digDitaries.  It  contains  expressions  of  grat- 
itude for  aid  from  Cardinal  Newman,  of 
England,  Archbishop  Gibbons,  of  Maryland, 
and  four  or  five  other  distinenuished  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Church.  If  the  quotations 
given  do  not  plainly  show  that  the  attitude 
of  Rome  to  our  schools  is  inimical,  then  lan- 
guage meuis  nothing.  And  it  is  no  unfair- 
ness to  the  Church  to  quote  their  po8iti<Mi 
frankly  and  fearlessly: 

**  Papal  encyclicals  XLV.  and  XLVn.— *The 
Romish  Church  has  the  right  to  interfere  in 
the  discipline  of  the  public  schools  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  studies  of  the  public  schools, 
and  in  the  choice  of  teachers  in  the  publie 
schools.  Public  schools,  open  to  all  ch  fldren, 
for  the  education  of  the  young  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  civil  power  nor 
made  to  conform  to  the  opinion  of  the  age.* 

*^  Judge*  of  Faifh^  page  5— *The  Catholics 
will  continue  building  schools  on  their  own 

Sounds  until,  like  manv  deserted  sectarian 
mplee  which  are  legally  acquired  by  in- 
pouring  children  of  the  Church,  the  future 
Btate  school  building,  left  empty  by  Catho- 
lics deserting  them  and  non-Catholics  becom- 
ing praoticaily  disgusted  with  the  unrepub- 
lican  and  unchristian  system  of  them,  w^\ 
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be  lawfully  acquired  and  occupied  by  de- 
nominational 8onool&  * 

**Piaoe  66  —  *The  doctrine  that  Ctodless 
schools  are  eood  enough  for  Catholic  chil- 
dren is  ezplicitlv  condemned  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church. 

*^Faae  97  — Quotation  from  Right  Rev. 
Francis  Janssens,  Bishop  of  Natchez:  *  Since 
public  schools  are  bound  by  constitution  to 
leave  out  religion  and  teach  science,  with- 
out inculcating  Ctod,  His  doctrines  and  com- 
mands, the  public-school  system  should  be 
looked  upon  by  eveiy  Christian  not  pnly  as 
inefficient,  but  as  positively  dangerous,  pro- 
moting by  its  very  nature  indifrorentism,  if 
not  infidelity.' 

"Pkiye  ^—Quotation  from  Rev.  Dr. 
Toebbe,  the  late  Bishop  of  Covington:  *The 
public  schools  are  infidel  and  Godless,  and 
must  therefore  bo  avoided. ' 

"'^FretmaiCt  JoumcU^  of  New  York,  Nov. 
30,  1869— 'If  the  Catholic  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Holy  Writ  .  .  .  were  to  be  read  in  all 
the  public  schools,  this  would  not  diminish 
in  any  substantial  degree  the  oblections  we 
Catholics  have  to  letting  Catholic  children 
attend  the  public  schools.  The  Catholic  so- 
lution of  the  muddle  about  Bible  or  no  Bible 
in  public  schools  is:  Hands  off;  no  State  tax- 
ation nor  donations  for  any  schools.  You 
look  to  your  children  and  we  will  look  to 
ours.  .  .  .  Let  the  public-school  system  go 
to  where  it  came  from— the  devil. ' 

"  Catholic  Telegraphy  of  Cincinnati :  *It  will 
be  a  glorious  day  for  the  Catholics  of  the 
country  when,  under  blows  of  Justice  and 
morality,  our  school  system  shall  be  shiv- 
ered to  pieces.^ 

**  Judges  of  Faiths  page  5— 'We  bring  home 
to  the  consciences  01  Catholics  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  continue  deserting  all  merely  secular 
schools  and  building  schools  of  their  own, 
until  public  opinion  itself  determines  what 
contains  the  source  of  its  downfall  and  be 
relieved  of  unlust  taxes.  ^  ' 

*^  Boston  Olobe,  in  1885— 'We  want  to  make 
our  children  good  Catholics,  which  is  the 
same  as  making  them  good  Christians.  We 
must  have  positive  Christian  schools,  with 
entire  liberty  of  religious  instruction,  even 
at  the  expense  of  building  and  supporting 
them,  and  though  we  should  empty  half  the 
grand  school  buildings  in  Boston  and  give 
tnem  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  ^ 

**  Catholic  Review  of  1889  (perhaps  the  most 
influential  Romish  organ  in  America)— "Hie 
right  of  a  State  to  foist  upon  its  citizens  a 
school  system  without  consulting  their  relig- 
ious convictions  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
rights  as  citizens  on  the  other,  is  one  that 
roust  be  rejected  totally,  always  denied  and 
thoroughlypounded  as  long  as  it  asserts  it- 
self. .  .  .  The  dav  must  come  when  the  pa- 
rochial school  snail  withdraw  its  support 
entirely  from  the  State."* 

No  wonder  there  have  been  estab- 
lished all  over  our  land  patriotic  orders. 
Are  they  wrong?  Who  is  responsible 
for  them  but  that  system  that  has  made 
them  a  necessity  for  the  protection  and 
perpetuity  of  our  American  Govern- 
ment? And  I  tell  you,  men  and  wo- 
men, to-night,  not  as  a  politician, 
but  as  a  man  of  Qod,  I  trust,  who  shall 
give  an  account  to  Him  only — to  no 
Church,  to  no  State,  to  no  man— I  tell 
you  that  if  there  be  that  indifference 
and  apathy  on  the  part  of  those  men 


to-day  who,  for  the  sake  of  popularity 
or  for  the  sake  of  business,  hide  them- 
selves under  the  shadow  of  a  upas  tree 
that  is  spreading  its  branches  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  core  of  our  Ameri- 
can life,  and  spreading  its  branches 
wider  and  wider  over  the  field  of  our 
American  society,  the  day  may  come 
when  the  in-rushing  tide  of  that  system 
will  destroy  the  foundation  of  our 
American  Republic. 

Qeneral  Grant  was  right  when,  stand- 
ing before  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
in  reunion  in  the  year  1876,  he  said : 
^  If  there  is  going  to  be  another  battle 
in  the  near  future  of  our  national  ex- 
istence, the  dividing  line  will  not  be 
Mason  and  Dixon's;  that  dividing 
line  will  be  intelligence  and  patriotism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition on  the  other.  ^  And  then, 
looking  at  those  old  soldiers  right  down 
through  their  eyes  into  their  souls — 
men  that  loved  him,  men  that  trusted 
him,  men  that  fought  with  him,  men 
who  then  would  die  for  him — General 
Grant  said:  "Cultivate,  as  you  love 
America,  free  thought,  free  sx)eech, 
free  press,  free  schools,  free  religion  ,- 
keep  Church  and  State  distinct,  or  the 
time  may  come  when  our  republic  will 
fall  through  the  apathy  of  its  citizens.  ^ 
And,  Qod  helping  us,  we  mean  to  fol- 
low the  old  hero*s  words  of  warning. 
In  the  face  of  all  occult  opposition,  our 
schools  of  America  are  going  to  stand ; 
they  are  going  to  stand  stronger ;  they 
are  going  to  stand  more  majestically ; 
they  are  g6ing  to  stand  more  firmly ; 
they  are  going  to  stand  more  irresistibly, 
than  they  have  ever  stood,  sustained 
and  supported  by  American  citizens, 
native  bom  and  foreign  bom — and 
some  of  the  best  we  have  got  are  foreign 
bom— pledging  allegiance  to  the  per- 
petuity and  protection  of  our  GJovem- 
ment. 

One  thing  is  certain :  America  loves 
her  public  schools;  and  America  will 
let  the  blood  flow — ^yes,  way  "above 
the  horses'  bridles"— before  she  will 
ever  give  them  up !  Riding  in  our 
chariot  with  Liberty  and  Education  as 
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our  horses,  we  can  say,  as  did  a  New 
York  paper  last  week  to  the  Roman 
potentate,  "Yon  may  ride,  but  you 
cannot  driye;  Uncle  Sam  is  doing 
that!" 

But,  in  order  for  this  consummation 
so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  there  are 
certain  things  that  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial. We  cannot  maintain  the  integrity 
and  honor  of  our  public  schools,  and 
we  can  never  show  ourselves  true 
Americans,  unless  we  do  at  least  two 
things :  First,  we  must  pass  such  laws 
as  will  show  that  we  mean  that  our 
fundamental  idea  of  separation  of 
Church  and  State  shall  mean  what  we 
says  it  means.  Eighteeen  hundred 
years  ago  the  mighty  Master  of  the  cen- 
turies said,  "Render  unto  Cssar  the 
things  that  are  Csesar's,  and  to  Gk)d  the 
things  that  are  God's.  **  Keep  the  two 
distinct;  never  give  Gkni's  things  to 
Cflesar,  and  be  sure  you  do  not  give  any 
of  Caesar's  things  to  God.  That  is  the 
point  I  wish  to  make.  Oh,  for  the  day 
when  the  taxation  of  church  property 
will  come!  We  are  stealing  from 
Csesarsome  of  the  things  that  belong 
to  him,  and  keeping  it  in  the  treasury 
of  the  Church.  That  which  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Commonwealth  should  not 
be  used  for  any  religious  purpose  at  all. 
No  nation  has  a  right  to  help  any  sect, 
any  creed,  any  person,  any  denomina- 
tion, by  any  loan,  or  gift  of  money,  or 
land,  or  privilege  which  goes  into  tl\e 
general  treasury.  And  until  you  and  I 
know  that,  and  feel  that,  and  get 
thrilled  by  that,  we  shall  never  do  our 
duty.  What  makes  me  talk  that  way? 
Because  there  is  danger  here  round  us 
and  ahead  of  us. 

If  you  belonged  to  the  New  York 
Legislature  you  would  find  that  this 
bill  is  introduced : 

**  We,  the  undersigned  voters  of  New 
York,  ask  the  legislature,  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  to  pass  the  following  bill :  'An 
act  for  the  promotion  of  education 
throughout  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  do 
enact  as  follows :  Whenever  any  indi- 
vidual or  body  or  association  of  indi- 


viduals, or  any  organization  of  persons, 
incorporated  or  UBinoorpcn^ated,  sliall 
establish  a  school  for  education  in  the 
primary  branches  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  and  such  school  shaU 
have  been  in  existence  for  a  oertain 
period,  one  year  at  least,  with  not  less 
than  fifty  pupils  in  regular  attendance, 
and  shall  have  been  inspected  by  the 
local  board  of  school  trustees,  or  sncb 
other  persons  as  may  be  designated  fcK- 
the  purpose" — ^any  other  person  at  all 
— "  this  person  or  persons  or  associatioD 
or  organization  conducting  and  man- 
aging such  schools  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  State,  the  d^,  the 
county,  the  district,  each  year  a  share 
of  all  State  and  other  moneys  now  di- 
rected to  be  apportioned  and  distributed 
among  the  common  schools,  the  same 
to  be  apportioned  and  distributed 
among  them  as  directed  to  be  appor- 
tioned and  distributed  among  them  by 
chapter  555  of  the  laws  of  1864. ' " 

Any  person !  I  start  a  little  sdiool 
somewhere  down  on  the  comer  of  Lari- 
mer and  Eighteenth  Streets,  and  when 
I  hi^ve  50  scholars  I  can  have  a  portion 
of  all  the  money  that  is  appropriated 
for  the  public  schools  of  Denver. 

The  father  of  this  bill  is  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  SuncU^f  Democrat, 
Dr.  Michael  Walsh,  who  is  at  present 
engaged  in  securing  petitions  asking 
for  its  enactment.  It  is  represented  by 
him  that  this  scheme  has  **  Papal  sanc- 
tion, is  approved  by  the  cardinals  and 
the  clergy,  by  the  leading  bishops  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  all  English- 
speaking  countries,  as  well  as  by  some 
of  the  most  noted  prelates  of  France 
and  of  Spain. " 

This  was  handed  to  Archbishop  Cor- 
rigan,  and  he  wrote  under  it :  **!  think 
this  most  imwise,  and  know  of  no 
bishop  in  my  archdiocese  who  approves 
it.  "  Yes,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
legislature  that  approves  it  I  tell  you, 
when  you  come  right  down  to  the  rock- 
bed  of  popular  judgment,  American  law 
is  always  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  rec- 
titude. In  Pittsburg  recently  it  was  29 
votes  to  3  in  the  board  that  Pittsburg 
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nuns  should  not  teach  in  public  schools 
until  they  took  off  the  gowns  and  para- 
phernalia of  the  nunnery. 

No  wonder  the  Nefins  of  our  city 
speaks  thus  editorially  under  the  head- 
ing "The  Pittsburg  Folly" : 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  precedent  in 
the  employment  of  members  of  religrious 
orders*  dressed  in  religious  garb  and  carry- 
ing the  usual  religious  emblems,  as  teachers 
in  American  pubnc  schools,  which  is  being 
made  in  Pittsburg,  is  an  injudicious  and 
foolish  proceeding,  and  ought  to  end  in  the 
discomfiture  of  those  who  are  instigating  it. 
It  will  prove  generally  offensive  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States,  while  the  ad- 
vantage or  assumed  advantage  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  even  should  the  custom  be 
enforced  in  isolated  instances,  would  cut  no 
figure  as  against  the  injury  that  would  ac- 
crue therefrom  to  Catholics  in  general 
through  imiust  discrimination. 

The  rittsburg  idea  will  never  succeed  in 
this  country  t>eyond  the  limits  of  districts 
heavily  peopled  with  Catholics  of  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking origin.  As  long  as  it  is  pressed 
it  will  inflame  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  Catho- 
lics among  non-Catholics  in  every  part  of 
the  republic. 

Our  public  schools  must  be  kept  upon  a 
strictly  secular  basis,  while  it  is  the  business 
of  the  churches  and  parents  to  see  to  relig- 
ious instruction.  This  plan  for  State  edu- 
cation is  too  vital  to  be  ever  surrendered. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  same  freedom 
that  is  accorded  to  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. It  is  greater  freedom  than  it  eniovs 
in  any  Catholic  nation,  and  should  certainly 
suffice  in  a  Protestant  country.  Denomina- 
tionalism  must  be  kept  out  of  State  affairs 
if  we  would  preserve  intact  the  American 
boon  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  Pittsburg  business  will  add  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  bigotiy  that  is  now  sweeping  over 
the  United  States,  and  the  results  will  be 
only  detrimental.  The  vote  of  29  to  2  in  the 
central  school  board  of  that  city  against  pay- 
ing the  five  nuns  who  have  been  thrust  into 
one  of  its  schools  through  the  influence  of 
an  inflammatory  priest,  snows  how  emphat- 
ically adverse  public  sentiment  is  to  the  ill- 
advised  proceeding  even  there. 

What  would  you  think  if  I  were  to 
select  four  young  ladies  from  my 
church  and  put  on  them  a  big  sign, 
**  First  Baptist  Church  of  Denver,  "  and 
send  them  to  the  High  School  to  teach? 
Suppose  the  Methodist  Church  did  it ; 
suppbse  the  Presbyterian  Church  did 
it.  Shall  a  Roman  Catholic  Church 
put  on  that  dark  dress  and  that  dark 
veil,  or  some  sign  symbolism  of  Rome, 
and  say,  "That  shall  do  the  teaching"? 
That  won't  go  through.  It  will  be  in 
the  proportion  of  29  to  3,  I  predict, 
every  time. 

A  resolution  similar  to  Dr.  Walsh's 
in  New  York  has  been  introduced  into 
the   Maryland    Legislature,  the    same 


thing  is  in  New  Jersey,  but  in  each 
case  the  avalanche  will  be  too  great. 
It  is  going  to  shake  something  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  from  Winni- 
peg to  Florida ! 

One  other  point  only  I  have  got  about 
this  question,  or  only  one  more  to- 
night :  See  to  it  that  every  schoolhouse 
of  America  has  a  national  and  State  flag. 
That  is  a  better  thing  to  create  patriot- 
ism in  the  hearts  of  these  boys  and  girls 
than  anything  else.  It  is  the  symbol 
of  law  and  the  symbol  of  liberty,  the 
symbol  of  government,  the  symbol  of 
protection,  the  symbol  of  right,  the 
symbol  of  righteousness,  the  symbol  of 
Americanism  from  the  top  of  the  head 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  from  the 
core  to  the  cuticle,  and  from  the  1st 
day  of  January  to  the  81st  day  of  De- 
cember. That  is  just  what  that  flag 
means. 

I  am  not  infreqently,  at  half-past 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  driving 
by  the  High-School  building— there  to 
see  two  young  men,  in  soldier  suits — 
two  manly  young  fellows— go  to  that 
staft  and  take  down  that  flag.  And 
methinks,  as  I  see  them,  that,  in  the 
depths  of  their  patriotic  hearts,  grow- 
ing brighter  and  truer  every  day,  those 
two  young  men  are  saying — 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
That  never  to  himself  hath  said 
This  Is  my  own  American  Flag ! 

And  we  want  not  only  a  flag  on  our 
High  School  and  other  schools,  but  we 
want  a  National  Flag  Day.  We  have 
Washington's  Birthday ;  we  have  Eas- 
ter ;  we  have  Fourth  of  July ;  we  have 
Thanksgiving;  we  have  Christmas; 
we  have  St.  Patrick's  Day-  all  of 
them ;  and  blessings  upon  the  head  of 
the  Mayor  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Mayor 
of  Brooklyn,  who  had  the  manliness 
and  the  backbone  to  say  on  yesterday, 
**  But  one  flag  shall  fly  on  the  city  halls, 
and  that  the  flag  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ^ ; 
and  shame  upon  the  Mayor  of  New 
York,  that  he  not  only  let  the  Irish  flag 
fly  along  with  the  American  flag,  but, 
in  his  cowardliness  and  baseness  of  in- 
tention, he  placed  the  green  above  the 
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Red,  White  and  Blue,  as  if  to  say, 
**  Above  America  is  Ireland ;  above  my 
loyalty  to  my  own  land  is  my  fealty  to 
the  home  of  Hibemianism. " 

But  the  schoolboys  of  New  York 
said  yesterday  afternoon  that  next  year 
that  thing  won't  take  place ;  and  I  pre- 
dict it  won't! 

Let  there  be  a  National  Flag  Day, 
and  let  our  school  children,  15,000,000 
in  number,  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  learned  and  unlearned— yet  as- 
piring to  learning,  and  culture,  and  lit- 
erary ability — with  their  parents  and 
with  their  teachers,  gather  in  the 
American  houses ;  and  not  only  these 
children,  but  let  all  Americans  gather 
with  intelligent  minds  and  responsive 
hearts ;  gather  with  the  fire  of  patriot- 
ism burning  deep  down  in  their  sotds ; 
gather  there,  with  no  North  and  no 
South,  no  East  and  no  West,  but 
America  in  all  and  for  all  f orevermore ; 
gather  with  one  flag,  one  country,  one 
constitution,  one  aim,  one  destiny — and 
as  they  bow  there  at  the  cradle  of  their 
republic  offer  the  frankincense  and 
the  myrrh  of  their  patriotism  and  their 
piety,  and  there  upon  their  knees,  from 
hearts  all  aglow  with  love  to  Qod  and 
love  to  our  land,  sing,  with  rapture 
and  joy — 


My  ooontrr.  His  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  theelsin^r; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride. 
From  everv  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee. 
Land  of  the  noble  free. 

Thy  name  I  lo^e: 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 
And  ringf  rom  all  the  treet 

Sweet  Freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break ; 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  lifi^t; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Qreat  Qod,  our  King. 


THE  OEUBOE  AND  ITS  AUTS0BZT7. 

David  8.  Schaff,  D.D.   [Prsbbtts- 
biak],  Jacesoitvillb,  III. 

Fcml^   eaUed  to  be  an  a^otUe  €f  Jemu 
Chri$t  through  the  leiUqfOod  .  .  . 
unto  the  Church  cf  Qod  which  it  ai 
Corinth,  to  them  that  are  mmcUfied  in 
Christ  Jems,"!  Cor.  L  2. 

Thb  company  of  Christian  bdierefs 
is  called  in  the  New  Testament  most 
often  the  Church,  sometimes  the  Church 
of  God  or  the  Church  of  Christ.  **  Take 
heed  to  the  Church  qf  Qod,  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  over- 
seers,"  was  Paul's  injunction  to  tlie 
elders  at  Miletus.  '  **  The  Churdies  of 
Christ  salute  you.  **  God  is  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  its  prerogative.  Christ 
is  its  head.  He  redeemed  it  with  His 
blood.  Sometimes  the  Church  is  con- 
fined to  the  limited  circle  of  a  home,  as 
when  Paul  sent  salutations  to  Nymphaa, 
*'and  the  church  which  is  in  his  house'* 
(Col.  iv.  15).  Sometimes  its  limits  are 
extended  to  a  town  or  territory,  and  we 
have  the  Church  of  Laodioea»  or  the 
Churches  of  Achaia  or  the  Chuiches  of 
God,  which  in  Judea  are  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Sometimes  the  term  includes  the  totality 
of  Christian  believers  throughout  the 
world. 

Much  difference  of  ppinion  exists 
concerning  the  definition  and  nature  of 
the  Church.  If  all  Christians  could 
come  to  agreement  upon  the  meaning 
and  functions  of  the  Church,  a  formida- 
ble stumbling  block  in  the  way  ci  the 
reimion  of  Christendom  would  be  re- 
moved. Let  our  thoughts  be  fixed  upon 
the  three  questions,  what  the  Church 
is,  where  the  true  Church  is,  and  what 
authority  the  Church  possesses. 

1.  Whai  the  Church  i$.  On  two  oc- 
casions only  did  our  Lord  use  the  term 
Church.  He  spoke  much  of  the  Kinff- 
domqf  God  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Book  of  the 
Acts  and  the  epistles  the  expression 
''kingdom  of  heaven **  is  used  seldom 
and  the  term  **  Church"  often.  It  was 
the  Church  that  Saul  persecuted.     It 
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was  to  "vex  oertain  of  the  Church" 
that  Herod  stretched  foHh  his  hands. 
It  was  **by  the  Church"  that  prayer 
was  made  without  ceasing  unto  God 
for  Peter  when  he  was  in  prison.  In 
addressing  the  groups  of  believers  in 
different  cities  he  addressed  them  as 
the  Churches  of  Christ,  or  the  Church 
of  Thessalonica,  the  Church  at  Corinth. 

A  church  was  a  company  of  believers 
who  called  upon  the  name  of  Christ  as 
Master  and  Lord.  The  constituents 
bore  the  closest  relation  to  Christ,  and 
here  in  this  passage  the  Apostle  seems- 
to  define  the  Church  as  those  "  that  are 
sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus. "  CaUed  out 
is  the  meaning  of  the  Qreek  word  for 
Church,  Ekklesia,  from  which  we  get 
**  ecclesiastic.  "  It  is  plain  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Chtirch  implied  that  Christ 
had  been  preached  and  believed  in,  and 
that  men  regarded  themselves  as  being 
called  out  of  the  world,  or  out  of  dark- 
ness, or  away  from  the  service  and  con- 
demnation of  sin  to  the  service,  the 
freedom,  the  light,  the  hope,  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  Gospel.  The  "  call- 
ing, "  a  vocation  of  the  Christian,  has 
close  relationship  with  the  idea  and 
meaning  of  the  term.  One  who  was 
called  was  in  the  Church.  The  Church 
consisted  of  the  called  **  Church.  "  In 
essential  connection  with  the  Church 
we  find  baptism  and  the  partaking  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  When  parties  en- 
tered into  a  band  of  fellowship  with 
Christ  and  in  obedience  to  Him,  they 
constituted  a  Church.  These  elements, 
it  is  clear,  are  of  the  essence  of  the 
Church  idea.  They  are  insisted  upon 
throughout  the  New  Testament.  Our 
Lord's  last  command  sending  the  apos- 
tles into  all  the  world  instructed  them  to 
baptize.  Peter's  sermon  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  called  for  repentance  and  bap- 
tism. The  administration  of  the  rite  of 
baptism  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  and  the  epistles,  as  when  the 
eunuch  Cornelius,  Simon  Magus,  Lydia, 
and  the  jailer  of  Philippi,  the  household 
of  Stephanas,  and  many  others  are  de- 
clared to  have  been  baptized. 

Almost  all  Christians  have  also  agreed 


that  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  essential  to  the  life  and  being 
of  the  Church.  The  references  to  it  are 
much  less  frequent  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  to  baptism  and  faith  in  the 
Lord.  However,  the  example  and  words 
of  our  Lord  on  the  night  of  the  betrayal 
and  Paul's  declaration  to  the  Corinthian 
Christians  about  it  are  the  sufilcient 
justification  for  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tendom, which  makes  the  participation 
in  the  communion  a  mark  of  the  Church. 
Thus  far  all  Christians  agree  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Church,  and  the  definition 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  embracing 
these  points  might  be  accepted  by  all. 
It  states  that  a  true  Church  is  "  a  con- 
gregation of  faithful  men,  in  which  the 
pure  Word  of  God  is  preached  and  the 
sacraments  are  duly  administered  ac- 
cording to  Christ'sordinance  in  all  those 
things  which  of  necessity  are  requisite 
to  the  same.  "  It  was  well  if  all  Chris- 
tians were  content  to  stop  here.  In 
this  definition  we  stand  clearly  on  Scrip- 
tural foundation.  If  we  follow  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  there 
seem  to  be  on  the  surface  no  other  ele- 
ments which  are  essential  to  the  Church. 
There  must  be  administration  of  the 
sacraments  and  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel, but  it  is  only  by  an  undue  emphasis 
laid  upon  isolated  passages  and  by  an 
ignoring  of  others  that  a  particular 
form  of  Church  government  or  any 
privileged  order  of  ecclesiastics  upon 
whom  ordination  confers  exclusive  pre- 
rogatives and  indelible  grace  are  made 
essential  to  the  being  of  the  Church. 

As  is  natural  in  hiunan  affairs,  the 
Church  had  not  been  established  long 
in  the  Roman  Empire  before  effort  was 
made  to  secure  uniformity  in  all  forms 
of  worship  and  details  of  creeds. 
Where  there  was  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
and  one  baptism,  the  imity  of  Chris- 
tians was  strained  to  involve  agreement 
in  aU  things  of  practice  and  ordinance. 
What  was  the  choice  of  one  or  more 
distinguished  Churches  and  Church  offi- 
cials came  to  be  insisted  upon  as  the 
duty  of  all  Churches  and  of  all  Chris- 
tians.    This  feeling  has  been  so  pressed 
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since,  that  branches  of  Christendom  in 
the  olden  time  which  differed  upon  the 
shape  of  the  episcopal  tonsure  or  the 
day  of  Easter  could  not  tolerate  each 
other.  Excommunication  and  counter- 
excommunication  were  indulged  in.  In 
tneae  modem  times  justification  has 
been  found  for  splitting  up  Christen- 
dom upon  the  question  whether  the 
bread  at  the  Lord's  table  should  be  a 
leavened  or  unleavened  wafer,  and 
whether  Church  hymnody  might  in- 
clude the  verses  of  Bernard  and  Bonar, 
or  was  to  be  confined  to  versifications 
of  the  Psalms. 

With  the  increase  of  the  congrega- 
tions, there  grew  up  under  the  spectacle 
of  the  Roman  Empire  the  idea  that  the 
Church  is  a  visible  organism  whose 
boundaries  can  be  fixed  with  the  same 
precision  that  we  fix  the  boundaries  of 
a  state  or  a  city.  It  is  a  body  that  has 
received  certahi  marks  from  a  particu- 
larly appointed  order  of  functionaries 
and  renders  to  them  obedience.  To 
the  Church  are  necessary  a  bishop  and 
an  order  of  the  clergy,  appointed  and 
confirmed  by  their  predecessors,  en- 
dowed with  special  grace  and  infallibly 
recognized  by  their  official  appointment 
and  official  insignia.  To  this  order  be- 
longs the  exclusive  right  of  valid  bap- 
tism ;  to  it  belongs  the  prerogative  of 
absolving  sin.  The  Church  is  made  a 
visible  society,  to  which  a  ministry  called 
of  man  and  ordained  by  man  is  essen- 
tial; and  without  the  priestly  order, 
Church  grace  and  admission  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  cease.  All  empha- 
sis is  laid  upon  the  hierarchy,  or  order 
of  Church  officers,  who  take  the  place  of 
the  free  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
ministering  immediately  to  the  soul  of 
the  penitent  believer. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  and  of  the  High  Church 
party  in  the  Episcopal  commimion. 
Against  it  Wyclif,  Huss,  Luther,  and 
the  other  Reformers  protested,  going 
back  behind  all  Church  councils  and 
Church  teachers  to  the  New  Testament 
for  the  definition  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  they  found  to  be  the  company 


of  believers  or  the  elect ;  those  wiio  are 
called  and  sanctified  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
those  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit.  To  no  human  priest- 
hood is  given  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
admitting  to  it  or  excluding  from  it. 
The  Lord  may  call,  irrespective  of  all 
human  orders,  as  he  called  Paul,  wboee 
apostleship  was  ^  neither  by  man  nor  of 
man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the 
Father.  **  Ckxl  may  choose  to  start 
centers  of  true  apostolic  sucoessicm  and 
power  at  any  time,  and  outside  all  es- 
tablishments. While  it  is  proper  and 
seemly  that  there  should  be  official 
orders  in  the  Church  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  Christ  has  not  exclu  - 
sively  or  irrevocably  confided  His  grace 
to  any  self- perpetuated  order,  as  though 
outside  of  their  number  and  unordained 
by  them  there  may  not  be  other  minis- 
tries appointed  and  fully  ordained  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  or  as  though  to  this 
order  belonged  infallibly  and  irrevo- 
cably official  prerogatives. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  predcnni- 
nant,  if  not  the  sole,  reference  is  to 
faith,  holiness,  the  seal  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  marks  of  Christian  power  and 
official  ordination.  It  is  these  things 
which  make  a  Christian,  and  Christians 
constitute  the  Church.  In  the  first  no- 
tices of  efficient  preaching  by  the  apos- 
tles, it  is  not  said  that  believers  were 
added  unto  the  Church,  but  that  *'they 
were  added  unto  the  Lord"  (Acts  v. 
14) ,  or  **  that  the  Lord  added  unto  ihem 
daily  such  as  should  be  saved"  (Acts  ii. 
47,  R.  v.).  The  Church  is  too  big  a 
thing  to  be  confined  to  the  Methodist 
Church,  or  the  Baptist  Church,  or  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  Lord 's  body. 
It  consists  of  those  who  have  been  callea 
and  sanctified  by  the  Lord.  It  is  the 
household  where  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells. 
Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  Christ's  name,  there  He  is. 

In  the  place  of  this  body  of  believers, 
imbued  with  devotion  to  Christ  and 
looking  for  His  appearing,  men  have 
substituted  a  corporation,  presided  over 
and  ruled  by  an  order  of  officials,  a 
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hierarchy  which  claims  the  right  of 
(perpetuating  itself  in  its  own  way,  and 
declares  all  bodies  which  wiU  not  yield 
obedience  to  ii  as  not  of  the  Church. 
It  possesses  a  monopoly  of  clerical  func- 
tion and  privilege,  and  Christ  himself  is 
boimd  so  that  He  does  not  call  any  min- 
ister competent  to  adtninister  the  sacra- 
ments except  through  it  and  by  its 
ordination.  All  who  do  not  submit  to 
its  authority  are  schismatics,  defying 
the  authority  of  Christ.  And  if  a  house 
of  worship  be  dedicated  with  ever  so 
much  solenmity  and  prayer,  and  though 
a  very  Paul  preach  in  it,  learned  in  the 
Scriptures  and  in  labors  abundant,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  meeting-house  or 
clubhouse,  as  they  disparagingly  call  it. 
In  this  view  of  the  Church,  the  holi- 
ness of  the  sacraments  and  the  priest- 
hood is  emphasized  above  the  holiness 
of  the  members.  Stress  is  laid  upon  par- 
taking of  these  sacraments  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  priesthood,  and  not  upon 
union  with  the  invisible  Christ.  But 
who  can  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
without  feeling  tiiat  the  state  of  the 
heart  is  the  supreme  thing?  To  the 
poor  in  spirit  belongs  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Who  can  read  the  epistles 
without  feeling  that  the  only  ground 
of  hope  is  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in 
the  soul?  And  still,  to  this  day,  it  would 
seem  as  if  some  Christians  are  so  scru- 
pulous about  the  tithe  of  the  mint,  and 
anise  and  cummin  of  ritual  that  they 
win  have  no  fellowship  with  others 
who  do  not  agree  with  them  in  these 
matters,  no  matter  how  reverently  they 
receive  Christ's  words,  and  seek  to  obey 
Him,  and  exalt  His  name.  There  are 
two  words  of  Christ,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, which  fairly  admit  of  the  inter- 
pretation which  gives  to  a  specific  order 
of  men  almost  all  the  prerogatives 
which  in  some  communions  are  claimed 
for  the  priesthood.  By  the  first,  Christ, 
answering  Peter's  confession,  said, 
*«Upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
Church. "  By  the  second  he  declared 
of  the  apostles  that  ''whosoever  sins 
they  remit  should  be  remitted ;  and 
whosoever  sins  they  retain,  should  be 


retained.  **  But  the  tenor  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  practice  of  the  apos- 
tles are  against  those  interpretations. 
More  consonant  with  the  entire  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  are  the  other 
interpretations,  that  it  is  u|)on  Peter's 
confession  that  the  Church  shall  be 
built,  and  that  the  apostles  should  have 
the  power  of  decUmng  the  conditions  of 
the  remission  of  sins.  Thus  interpreted, 
the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  sets 
up  a  Church  whose  existence  does  not 
depend  upon  an  order  of  clergy  deri- 
ving their  prerogatives  through  apos- 
tolic succession  and  possessing  the  sole 
right  of  administering  the  sacraments. 
Its  existence  depends  upon  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  faith  and 
sanctification  of  believers.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  is  the  communion  of  saints 
who  have  the  mind  of  Christ  dwelling 
in  them,  look  to  him  for  salvation,,  and 
seek  to  spread  His  Truth.  Theirs  are 
the  promises;  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

n.  Where  the  Ohurehis.  The  Church 
is  everywhere  where  Christ  dwells  in 
the  hearts  of  believers.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  within  you.  Christian 
character  is  a  matter  of  the  soul  which 
€kxi  alone  can  infallibly  detect,  and 
which  is  not  certainly  vouched  for  by 
the  outward  signs  made  by  priestly 
hands  in  baptism  or  by  the  words  of 
the  mouth.  The  reality  of  the  king- 
dom is  detected  by  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  and  by  these  fruits  believers  are 
to  be  known. 

in.  Whji  powers  the  OMreh  possesses. 
The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Protes- 
tant Churches  are  the  supremacy  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  supremacy  of  faith,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  Christian  be- 
lievers. The  supremacy  of  the  Church 
is  denied,  as  likewise  that  recent  doc 
trine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  must  be  denied  when  by 
that  is  meant  the  prevailing  state  of 
Christian  feeling  and  opinion.  In  the 
Church  there  is  no  privileged  priest- 
hood distinct  from  the  mass  of  Chris- 
tians. There  is  one  Priest,  Christ  Him- 
self.   The   Old   Testament   order   of 
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priests  ended  with  Him,  as  they  were 
typical  of  Him.  The  only  altar  is  the 
Croes.  One  oblation  was  offered  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.  There  remain 
no  other  sacrifices  to  be  made.  We 
have  one  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Chricft  the  righteous.  The  be- 
liever has  inunediate  access  to  the 
throne  of  grace  through  Him. 

The  other  theory  is  that  there  exists 
an  institution  of  priests  in  the  Christian 
Church  through  whom  the  believer 
must  of  necessity  go  to  find  pardon  and 
have  access  to  God.  This  is  a  delusion 
of  souls.  The  confessional  was  the  out- 
come of  it,  and  means  that  the  soul  is 
dependent  upon  the  priest  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Chnst  and  before  God  for  the 
benefits  of  the  Gospel.  The  case  is  as 
if  there  were  a  fountain  of  water,  and 
a  class  of  men  should  come  to  you  and 
say :  That  water  is  of  no  efficiency  for 
you,  and  you  cannot  drink  at  the  foun- 
tain. You  must  take  it  from  our  cups 
and  out  of  our  hand.  As  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  great  convent  at  Einsiedeln 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
motto  was  placed,  **  Here  is  full  remis- 
sion of  sins, "  so  the  priesthood  assumes 
that  through  it  full  remission  of  sin 
may  be  had,  and  through  it  alone.  The 
soul  is  put  at  the  mercy  of  an  order,  and 
the  purest  and  the  best  of  earth  may 
become  subject  to  an  ignorant  and  per- 
haps debauched  clergyman  who  claims 
to  have  the  sole  right  of  conveying  the 
blessings  of  grace. 

The  clear  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  that  there  is  only  one  Mediator 
between  €k>d  and  man,  and  that  through 
Him  we  all  have  free  and  abimdant 
access  to  the  throne  of  grace.  Clergy- 
men are  chiefly  preachers  and  ex- 
pounders of  the  truth,  set  apart  to  act 
as  guides  to  the  teachings  and  offers  of 
the  €k)Bpel.  All  who  believe  in  Christ 
are  priests.  They  offer  up  the  spiritual 
sacrifices  of  praise  and  prayer.  Does 
not  Peter  himself  write  of  the  totality 
of  believers  when  he  says,  "  Ye  are  an 
elect  race,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy 
nation.  **  It  is  by  faith  exercised  by 
the   soul,  that   we   have   union  with 


Christ  and  become  members  of  the  true 
Church  of  God.  The  birth  from  above 
fits  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  God 
speaks  immediately  to  the  souL  '^He 
that  Cometh  unto  Jtfd  shall  never  thirst.  * 
As  a  son  and  daughter  have  immediate 
access  to  a  father,  and  need  not  go 
through  tutors  or  servants  to  present 
their  requests,  so  the  children  of  the 
covenant  have  the  privilege  of  going 
directly  to  the  Father  in  heaven  for 
pardon  and  daily  grace. 

The  Church  does  not  communicate 
holiness.  That  attribute  was  not 
granted  to  her.  A  camp  does  not  com- 
municate patriotism.  The  Church  is 
not  a  way  of  salvation ;  Christ  is  the 
only  way  of  salvation.  When  Thomas 
said,  "  Lord,  show  us  the  way, "  Christ 
replied,  ''I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth  and 
the  Life;  no  man  cometh  unto  tiie 
Father  but  by  Me. "  A  church  occupies 
the  relation  of  a  stage-coach  or  caravan 
on  the  way.  Baptist,  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian Churches  are  but  caravans  on 
the  way  of  life,  if  so  be  they  follow 
Christ.  Whosoever  is  sincerely  allied 
to  one  of  them  is  pursuing  the  way  of 
life. 

Our  Lord  rebuked  the  disciple  who 
repelled  the  mothers,  and  said,  **  Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me. " 
So  He  is  against  all  ecclesiastics  who 
set  up  any  barrier  between  the  soul  and 
himself.  How  often  He  called  men  di- 
rectly to  Himself,  and  where  did  He  bid 
the  sick  or  the  troubled  to  make  their 
appeal  to  Him  through  His  disciples? 
The  confidence  in  the  Divine  preroga- 
tives of  a  priesthood  and  the  indelible 
holiness  of  the  Church  enjoying  the 
services  of  such  priesthood  is  ad^ted 
to  give  peace  to  the  soul  even  where  it 
deludes  it  most  fatally.  For,  so  far  as 
human  age  can  judge  by  conduct,  a 
man  may  be  a  most  thorough  Church- 
man and  yet  be  as  far  from  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  in  thoughts  and  right- 
eousness as  the  Anarchists  who  have 
been  admitted  to  citizenship  are  from 
being  true  Americans.  Naturaliza- 
tion papers  do  not  work  beneath  the 
skin.     Ecclesiastical  rubrics  often  go 
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no  farther.  It  is  the  new  birth  from 
€k)d  and  faith  which  makes  men  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  co- 
heirs with  Him  of  the  kingdom. 

The  authority  of  the  Church  does  not 
lie  m  itself,  but  in  Christ.  The  Church 
is  His  body.  He  is  the  spirit,  the  heart, 
and  from  Him  is  poured  into  hands, 
arms  and  other  members  the  heavenly 
life.  The  body  is  not  the  source  of  life. 
The  Church  is  a  conservator  of  life,  not 
a  source  of  life.  The  body  is  not  a 
fountain  of  movement  and  controlling 
authority.  Nor  is  the  Church.  An 
American  army  is  not  a  fountain  of  au- 
thority to  itself.  It  gets  its  commands 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  its  right  to  exist.  Christ  is 
the  sole  fountain  of  authority  in  His 
Church.  The  Church  is  simply  a  guide 
to  Him,  His  truth,  and  cross.  The 
Scriptures  have  authority  because  they 
take  the  place  of  the  living  words  of  His 
lips.  Only  as  they  are  the  words  spoken 
by  Him  have  they  spirit  and  life.  The 
individual  soul  must  listen  to  Christ, 
learn  from  Christ,  obey  Christ,  be  saved 
by  Christ.  He  is  the  standard  and 
source  of  authority.  **  If  Peter,  Paul,  or 
James,"  said  Luther,  "say  anything 
contrary  to  Christ,  they  are  not  apos- 
tolic, and  whatever  is  of  Christ  is  apos- 
tolic, though  Herod,  or  Judas,  or  the 
Devil  had  spoken  it. " 

The  judgment  of  a  single  man  filled 
with  wisdom  and  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
been  of  more  value  at  times  than  the 
judgment  of  ecclesiastical  assemblies. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  Luther  dis- 
covered that  a  Chiuxh  council  was  falli- 
ble. When  he  studied  the  case  of  John 
Huss  this  dawned  upon  him.  A  general 
assembly  or  conference  is  liable  to  err, 
as  is  a  Pope ;  and  may  like  him  assume 
authority  not  belonging  to  it.  Presby- 
ter Milton  declared  to  be  priest  writ 
large.  Ecclesiastical  assemblies  are 
worthy  of  respect  as  they  include  men 
of  piety  and  sanctified  judgment,  but 
no  further.  It  is  the  temptation  of  all 
ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  interest  of  a 
centralized  authority  and  of  uniformity 
to  impose  tests  of  ministerial  standing 


and  doctrine  which  the  free  Spirit  of 
the  New  Testament  does  not  make  ob- 
ligatory. I  myself  have  always  been 
made  uneasy  by  the  use  of  the  expres- 
sion "Court  of  Jesus  Christ"  for  the 
Presbytery,  It  is  not  a  New  Testa- 
ment expression,  and  seems  to  favor  the 
apparent  eagerness  of  not  a  few  to  ex- 
ercise judicial  functions  and  pronoimce 
judgment  upon  their  fellows.  And 
the  danger  is  that  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies, instead  of  being  upper  chambers 
of  prayer,  may  be  turned  into  court- 
rooms. A  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, though  it  ought  to  be  the  best, 
may  imder  the  sway  of  partisanship  be- 
come as  flagitious  and  unbearable  as  the 
reign  of  monarchy  imder  Charles  H.  or 
Louis  XrV.  A  Protestant  Church,  like- 
wise, whose  organization  implies  a  tol- 
erable amount  of  personal  liberty  of 
opinion,  may  in  the  interest  of  party 
spirit  go  so  far  in  pressing  logical  con- 
clusions as  to  set  aside  mercy  and  the 
law  of  a  generous  Christian  tolerance  in 
matters  non-essential.  Let  us  thank  Qod 
that  our  salvation  depends  upon  His 
grace,  and  not  upon  human  juries  and 
ecclesiastical  tribimals  on  Uie  earth. 
Not  seldom  has  the  cause  of  piety  and 
godliness  in  the  Church  been  obliged  to 
cry  out,  "Let  me  fall  into  the  hands  of 
God,  and  not  the  hands  of  men. " 

There  is  nothing  on  the  earth,  after 
the  family,  so  ideally  beautiful  as  a 
Christian  Church.  It  is  the  household 
of  faith,  the  building  of  God.  A  well- 
ordered  and  ample  household  has  room 
after  room  appropriately  fitted  out: 
here  chambers  for  sleep ;  here  library ; 
here  storerooms,  with  chests  for  winter 
clothing;  here  room  for  the  meals. 
Each  member  helps  the  other.  So  is  a 
Church— meeting  together  for  common 
praise  and  prayer,  all  the  members 
bearing  one  another's  burdens,  not 
finding  fault  with  one  another  and 
fretting.  There  are  many  rooms  in 
this  great  house  of  God  on  the  earth. 
If  one  prefer  to  sit  in  the  east  window 
and  to  look  toward  the  east,  let  him 
do  it.  If  one  prefer  to  sit  in  the  sec- 
ond story  looking  up  at  the  open  sky, 
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let  him  do  80.  If  he  prefer  to  sit 
much  where  there  is  song,  let  him  do 
it ;  or  much  in  darkened  chamber,  where 
he  can  quietly  meditate,  let  him  do  it. 
If  we  call  one  of  these  rooms  the  Cath- 
olic room,  and  another  the  Baptist  room, 
and  another  the  Methodist  room,  then 
let  us  say  to  all,  **  Dwell  together  in 
peace  as  members  of  one  household,  and 
as  those  who  enjoy  one  common  shelter 
and  protection  of  Divine  grace,  and  look 
for  the  glorious  appearing  of  one  and 
the  same  Lord.  ** 

The  Church  of  God  among  men  is 
too  great  for  you  and  me  to  tag  on  its 
doors  the  device,  **for  Presbyterian 
only,**  or  **for  Catholic  only."  It  is 
for  those  who  are  called  to  be  saints  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Its  gates  are  open,  three 
to  the  north,  and  three  to  the  south,  and 
three  to  the  west,  and  three  to  the  east ; 
and  on  its  several  gates  are  written,  **  I 
am  the  door."  Christ  admits  to  the 
Church.  He  alone  fills  it  with  holiness 
and  grace.  He  alone  will  present  to 
Himself  a  glorious  Church,  without 
spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing. 
When  every  soul  has  Christ  dwelling 
within  it,  then  shall  the  angels  look 
down  and  say:  ** Behold  the  bride, 
adorned  to  meet  her  Lord  1"  And  in  this 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  pos- 
session of  saving  faith  in  Christ,  in  the 
bearing  of  the  fruits  of  righteousness, 
lies  the  secret  of  Christian  communion 
and  Christendom's  reunion— not  in 
the  existence  of  any  ordained  order  of 
clergy  and  the  imposition  of  clerical 
hands.  He  belongs  to  the  communion 
of  saints  in  whom  Christ  dwells. 


FUSE  BELiaiOR. 

By  C.  V.  Anthony,  D.D.  [Method- 
ist Episcopal],  Oakland,  Cal. 

Pure  religion  and  und^filed  before  Ood 
and  the  Father  is  this,  to  tisit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflie- 
turn,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world. — James  i.  27. 

What  is  pure  religion?    How  shall 
we  define  it?    We  may  say  of  religion 


itself  that  it  is  intended  to  fix  our  rela- 
tionship to  €kxl  and  eternity.     Pare  re- 
ligion fixes  this  without  having*  anj 
error  that  will  prevent  our  securing  tlie 
proper  result.    There  are  three  ways  of 
looking  at  it,  and  consequently  three 
ways  of  defining  it:    1.  Its  sonroes; 
whence    is   it?     who    is   its   author? 
where  is  its  autl^ority?    2.  Its  attain- 
ment ;   how  shall  we  possess  it?    with 
what  condition  of  mind,  and  with  what 
action  of  ours  may  we  receive  it?    3. 
Its  manifestation ;  how  does  it  appear 
in  human  life?    how  shall  those  who 
have  it  be  distinguished?     what  life 
will  it  produce?    It  is  in  this  last  sense 
that  James  defines  religion  in  the  text 
James  was   an  eminently  practical 
man.     His  life  in  Jerusalem  won  for 
him  even  the  admiration  of  the  enemies 
of   Christ.     When  he  was  stoned  to 
death,  it  created  general  indignation 
throughout  Jerusalem.     It  is  true  that 
the  writings  of   the  Bible  convey  to 
some  extent  the  prevailing  characteris- 
tics of  their  authors.     The  human  ele- 
ment in  l^e  Word  needs  study  no  less 
than  the  Divine.   Now,  Paul  was  a  man 
of  mighty  faith.     How  this  branch  of 
the  Christian  life  appears  on  almost 
every  page  and  paragraph!    If   you 
were  to  ask  Paul  for  a  definition  of  re- 
ligion, he  would  answer,  *^  The  just  shall 
live  by  faith,"  or  periiaps,  "Faith  is 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen. "   John  was 
the  loving  disciple,  and  how  this  trait 
shines   out  in  his  writings  1    If   you 
were  to  ask  John  for  a  definition  of  re- 
ligion, he  would  say,  "This  is  Uie  mes- 
sage that  we  have  heard  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  we  love  one  another." 
Now,  when  honest  James  speaks,  it  is 
not  in  antagonism  to  any  of  these,  but 
a  new  chord  is  struck  that  vibrate  in 
perfect  harmony  with  all   the  others, 
yet  with  a  distinct  and  lovely  tome 
peculiar  to  hiuL    It  may  have  a  minor 
key,  but  none  the  less  musical  to  eais 
attuned  to  human  woes ;  but  he  is  not  in 
discord  with  the  triumphant  faith  of 
Paul,  as  some  suppose,  and  he  is  yet 
more  in  consonance  with  the  gentle  love 
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of  John  when  he  says :  ^  Pure  religion 
and  undefiled  before  €k>d  and  the  Father 
is  this,  to  visit  the  widows  and  the 
fatherless  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world. " 
This  is  not  a  perfect  definition  any  more 
than  the  others  named.  But  it  points 
to  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a 
perfect  Christian  character,  and  for  this 
reason  should  be  studied  with  great 
care. 

Pare  religion  and  undeJUed.  There 
may  be  a  religion  that  is  neither  pure 
nor  undefiled.  It  is  the  very  nature  of 
sin  to  deceive.  It  often  happens  that 
religion  becomes  intense  in  proportion 
to  its  becoming  impure.  Some  of  the 
most  religious  people  in  the  world  are 
the  most  immoral.  The  Hindu  fakir 
makes  great  pretensions  to  religion,  and 
is  considered  a  marvel  of  piety  by  his 
co-religionists,  though  he  is  filthy  in 
person,  and  impure  in  conduct.  The 
Hindu  prince  will  plentifully  feed  the 
monkeys  in  the  time  of  famine,  though 
he  will  not  give  a  handful  of  rice  to 
save  the  life  of  one  of  the  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children  who  are  dy- 
ing of  starvation  around  him.  May 
we  not  come  nearer  home  and  see  that 
naturally  this  same  defect  enters  into 
Christianity?  How  easy  to  substitute 
a  belief  for  a  life  I  How  easy  to  trust 
in  a  ceremony  and  allow  it  to  take  the 
place  of  a  holy  life!  Are  there  not 
millions  of  professing  Christians  to-day 
who  care  more  for  obedience  to  the  ar- 
bitrary rules  of  the  Church  than  to  the 
moral  law  that  Gkxl  thought  worthy  of 
His  writing  on  tables  of  stone?  He 
that  ''searcheth  the  heart  and  tryeth 
the  reins"  cares  little  for  our  punc- 
tiliousness in  self-imposed  duties,  but 
he  does  care  for  "  mercy  and  the  fear  of 
God.  "  Let  us  be  careful  about  culti- 
vating a  religion  for  Sabbath  use,  or  to 
satisfy  the  troubled  conscience  on  other 
points,  and  remember  that  pure  reli- 
gion involves  every  act  of  one's  life, 
whether  nominally  secular  or  sacred. 

Btfore  Qod  and  the  Father,  There  is 
something  significant  in  the  terms  here 
used.      The    word    God   in   Hebrew, 


whether  in  its  plural  or  singular  form, 
is  the  august  name  of  deity.  The  word 
here  found  in  Greek  is  in  the  highest 
sense  a  divine  term,  and  involves  the 
majesty  and  mightiness  of  Deity.  The 
education  James  had  received  would 
lead  to  his  high  appreciation  of  this 
word.  But  he  had  learned  from  his 
Divine  Master  another  way  of  looking 
at  God,  a  view  of  His  character  emi- 
nently fitting  to  this  place.  The  Son 
had  shown  him  the  Father,  and  now 
this  was  the  endearing  name  by  which 
he  must  call  Him.  It  may  be  readily 
imagined  how  reverently  James  would 
use  these  two  words — the  one  the  God 
of  his  youth,  the  other  the  Father  of 
his  perfected  Christian  life  I  Both  true, 
but  the  latter,  oh,  how  full  of  comfort  I 

But  what  do  these  words,  "Before 
God  and  the  Father,  "  mean?  "Before 
the  face  "  of  one  was  a  Hebraism  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  one's  acceptance  by  the 
person  so  showing  favor.  To  stand 
before  God  is  to  be  approved  of  God. 
So  here  the  words  mean  a  religion  that 
God  approves,  one  that  is  acceptable 
to  Him.  And  surely  any  religion  is 
"vain"  imless  God  approves  it.  The 
very  nature  of  religion  is  a  something 
acceptable  to  God,  and  not  simply 
pleasing  to  man.  Too  often  men 
choose  their  religion  as  a  man  orders 
his  dinner  from  a  bill  of  fare  at  a  res- 
taurant. He  takes  what  suits  his  incli- 
nation. He  pleases  his  taste.  Many 
say,  "  I  like  this  or  that  kind  of  relig- 
ion, "  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  any 
moment  whether  it  pleases  them  or  not, 
the  great  question  of  all  questions 
being.  Does  it  please  God? 

But  this  expression  involves  another 
important  thought.  It  becomes  a  safe- 
guard against  a  very  common  perver- 
sion. Charity,  or  benevolence,  has  a 
good  name.  It  is  everywhere  com- 
mended. Some  say,  "  That  is  my  re- 
ligion, to  do  all  ^he  good  I  can  in  the 
world.  I  believe  in  clothing  the  naked, 
and  feeding  the  hungry,  and  living  to 
help  my  fellow  man. "  Well,  that  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes;  good  enough 
for  this  world,  good  enough  for  man. 
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If  done  to  be  Been  of  men,  even  that 
does  not  make  it  dn.  *"  They  have  their 
reward.  **  They  do  it  to  gain  the  fa- 
vor and  praise  of  men,  and  they  get  it. 
They  ought  to  get  it.  Gratitude  and 
praise  for  kind  deeds  cost  butlttle,  and 
are  certainly  deserved.  But  religion  is 
not  for  man  nor  for  the  world ;  it  is  for 
God  and  for  eternity.  All  duty  is  God- 
appointed,  and  we  ought  to  do  all 
things  in  His  name.  If  it  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  His  approbation,  it  will  not 
answer  our  need  on  the  Judgment  Day. 
1%  tki$.  Now  we  come  to  the  thing. 
This  we  may  set  down  as  the  infallible 
test,  the  rule  by  which  we  may  prove 
to  ourselves  that  we  have  religion.  It 
is  not  in  emotion,  though  the  heart  that 
has  it  must  be  glad.  It  is  not  a  fancy, 
it  is  not  even  an  experience,  but  it  is  a 
life.  The  life  of  God.  The  life  of 
Christ.  It  is  not  unlike  the  test  our 
blessed  Lord  gave  John  to  quiet  his 
doubting  heart  in  that  low  prison  of 
Machsrus.  Christ  said,  ''Go  and  show 
John  again  those  things  which  ye  do 
hear  and  see.  The  blind  receive  their 
sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead 
are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the 
gospel  preached  to  them,  and  blessed  is 
he  whosoever  is  not  offended  in  Me. " 
A  life  of  loving  fellowship.  ""  He  hath 
borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  in- 
firmities. "  Well  might  we  pray  with 
the  poet: 

**Oh,  give  us  hearts  to  loTe  Itke  thee; 
Like  thee,  O  Lord,  to  grieTe 
Fto  more  for  others*  sins  than  all 
The  wrongs  that  we  receive. ** 

There  are  two  elements  in  this  state- 
ment of  what  constitutes  the  character 
of  true  religion.  Let  us  consider  each 
separately. 

1.  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widaiDS 
in  their  affliction.  Here  a  part  is  put 
for  the  whole.  Fatherless  children 
were  especially  to  be  pitied  in  ancient 
times,  and  are  still  so  in  heathen  lands. 
Children  bore,  to  some  extent,  the 
sorrows  of  their  widowed  mothers,  and 
these  were  the  most  pitiable  creatures 
in  society.     When  given  from  home. 


they  became  parts  of  the  husband's 
family  and  were   lost  to   their  own 
homes.    When  left  widows,  they  be- 
came the  subjects  often  of  the  moot 
bitter  hatred  and  cruel  treatment  upon 
the  part  of  the  husband's   relatives. 
James  has  picked  the  most  wretched  ob- 
ject for  human  sympathy  in  order  to 
give  us  one  of  a  class  to  show  us  where 
our  duty  lies.    We  may  notice,  first 
that  he  turns  attention  to  these  extrcn^ 
cases  to  show  where  Christian  enter- 
prise is  to  be  turned;  not  simply  to 
relieve,  but  also  to  remove  the  occa- 
sion of  their  existence.    What  a  change 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  made 
in  the  condition,  not  only  of  widows  in 
this  land,  but  of  womankind  in  general ! 
It  is  thus  always.    True  religion  not 
only  relieves  the  suffering,  but  plans  to 
prevent  it.    This  is  the  most  wholesome 
way  of  dispensing  favor,  indeed  tiie 
only  way  that  properly  respects  the 
highest  interests  of  those  in  need.    But, 
secondly,  we  need  no  enumeratian  of 
woes  to  tell  us  what  to  do.     One  thing 
is  as  good  as  a  thousand.     Where  we 
see  suffering,  we  are  also  to  feel  it.    We 
are  never  to  **'  pass  by  on  the  other  side* 
when  suffering  humanity  holds  out  its 
hands  for  help.    Had  James  lived  in  this 
age,  he  might  have  held  up  for  our  sym- 
pathy and  care  the  motherless  diildren 
rather  than  the  fatherless  ones.    Really, 
of  the  two,  a  woman  left  with  diildren 
in  these  days  will  do  better  than  a  man 
when  left  with  them.     But,  thirdly,  it 
would  be  folly  not  to  see  that  to  remove 
evil  from  the  world  needs  instruction, 
intelligence,  Christian  knowledge,  and 
so  needs  the  Ck)spe1  preached.    Mudi 
more  than  half  the  misery  of  heathen 
lands  would  be  removed  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Ck)spel.     The  larger  part  of 
the  poverty  of  our  large  cities  comes  as 
the  direct  results  of  sin.     The  quickest 
way  to  cure  them  is  to  save  the  people 
from  their  sins.    So  we  open  a  large 
field,  and  the  word  ^  fMt,  "  in  the  sense 
of  looking  after  and  providing  for  fully, 
warrants  such  an  application  of  the 
thought  of  the  faithful  James. 
2.  And  to  keep  himaeff  untpatiatftvm 
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the  world.  These  words  seem  to  meet 
a  great  want  of  these  days.  There  are 
abnormal  characters  who  with  great 
wealth  are  very  wicked.  They  make 
money  by  taking  every  conceivable  ad- 
vantage of  their  fellow-men,  and  then 
hope  to  secure  the  approbation  of  man 
by  some  acts  of  generosity  toward, 
possibly,  the  victims  of  thehr  wicked 
devices.  Sometimes  they  leave  much 
wealth  to  benevolent  objects  when  they 
can  no  longer  use  it  themselves.  We 
may  not  say  this  is  a  bad  use  of  their 
money.  Would  that  more  of  it  went 
in  the  same  way  1  Neither  can  we  say 
their  way  of  doing  is  right.  Their  acts 
of  benevolence  will,  not  atone  for  their 
sinning.  Because  one  side  of  their  con- 
duct is  right,  that  can  by  no  means 
make  the  other  correct.  God  wants 
well-doing  coupled  with  well-being. 
God's  almoners  should  handle  His  alms 
with  .  clean  hands.  The  religion  of 
Christ  is  a  pure  religion.  The  world 
and  its  defilements  must  be  separated 
from  His  true  followers.  Not  to  be- 
come ascetic  and  consider  ordinary 
business  defiling,  else  he  would  have 
no  help  for  the  suffering  ones  he  visits ; 
but  he  is  required  to  make  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life  pure  from  defile- 
ment. He  is  to  have  a  clean  heart, 
and  with  it  he  is  to  make  a  clean  world. 
But  if  the  world  remains  impure,  he  is 
to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  it. 

This  is  pure  religion.  It  accords  in 
every  particular  with  the  teachings  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  other  apostles  whose 
writings  constitute  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  a  religion  everywhere  approved 
and  everywhere  admired;  a  religion 
that  can  only  come  through  **  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost, " 


After  all  is  said  and  done,  there  is 
but  one  test  with  God  of  orthodoxy,  of 
catholicity,  of  membership  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven;  a  test  which  sweeps 
away  nine-tenths  of  the  falsity  of  arti- 
ficial religionism— it  is  **  He  that  doeth 
righteousness  is  righteous.  ^^Farrar, 


TE£  OEUBCE  AND  UNJUST  OBITI- 
OISK. 

By  Rev.  F.   P.   Bbrry  [Presbyte- 
riak],  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Despise  ye  the  Church  cf  Qodf—l  Cor. 

ii.  22. 
He  that  toucheth  you,  toueheth  the  apple 

of  his  eye. — Zech.  ii.  8. 

In  a  religious  paper  of  the  Northwest 
there  has  lately  appeared  a  symposium 
on  "The  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of 
God."  In  it  we  are  told  some  very 
startling  things:  That  "one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  current  heresies  is 
the  identification  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  with  the  Church.  ^  The  kingdom 
of  Qod  can  never  embody  itself  in  [an 
institution] .  "*  That  "  it  would  be  well 
for  awhile  to  stop  preaching  altogether, 
in  order  that  people  might  no  longer 
think  that  going  to  church  and  listen- 
ing to  sermons  is  serving  the  Lord. " 
That  "churchgoing  is  mostly  serving 
ourselves. "  "  The  church  is  not  here 
to  build  itself  up."  "It  may  soon 
come  to  a  time  when  it  will  have  to  get 
out,  or  be  put  out,  of  the  way  of  the 
growing  kingdom  of  Qod.  "  "  Many 
of  the  great  philanthropies  of  the  world, 
whose  heart  is  the  real  Christ,  have 
already  slipped  far  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Church,  which  ought  always  to 
have  been  their  home. "  "  For  us  to 
attempt  to  bamboozle  ourselves  with 
our  fine  statistics  about  the  wonderful 
missionary  work  that  is  being  done,  in 
comparison  with  what  children  of  the 
kingdom  are  privileged  to  do,  is  sheer 
nonsense."  "Most  churches  are  in  a 
struggle  to  keep  themselves  going — 
barely  to  meet  expenses."  "How 
much  is  such  an  organization  feared  by 
the  powers  of  darkness  rampant  in  the 
world?"  A  politician  is  quoted  as 
saying,  "  I  would  rather  have  one  saloon 
on  my  side  than  a  dozen  churches. " 
Another  si>eaker  is  approvingly  quoted, 
who  says  "three-fourths  of  the  minis- 
ters are  place-seekers  and  time-servers. " 
"The  Protestant  Church  of  to-day 
stands  in  need  of  reformation  about  as 
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much  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
did  in  the  days  of  Luther. "  One 
writer  declares,  **  I  do  not  believe  that 
Protestant  Christendom  knows  what 
Christianity  is;**  **I  do  not  thhikthat 
the  pulpit  knows  what  Christianity  is ;  ** 
*"  I  think  there  is  nothing  the  Church 
more  dreads,  nothing  it  is  so  afraid  to 
have  tried,  as  the  actual  kingdom  of 
Ck)d  on  earth;"  **I  am  reluctantly 
comhig  to  believe  that  Christianity,  as 
it  is  organized,  is  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  realization  of 
the  Christianity  of  Christ.  ** 

And  so  on.  Not  all  the  writers  in 
the  21  wide  columns  of  the  symposium 
take  this  view.  Some  stand  up  bravely 
in  defense  of  the  Church.  But  those 
who  thus  decry  the  Church  are  her  own 
sons — not  atheists  and  infidels,  but  min- 
isters and  laymen  of  prominence  and 
good  standing;  all  of  whom  were 
cradled  in  the  Cliurch  and  received  their 
moral  and  religious  ideas  and  training 
from  her.  Many  of  them  get  their  en- 
tire support  from  her.  These  are  they 
who  bring  arraignment  after  arraign- 
ment against  their  spiritual  mother, 
stab  her  almost  to  the  death,  and  hu- 
miliate Zion  hi  the  eyes  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  and  the  Philistines. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt,  time  to  ex- 
pose to  the  world  the  real  animus  of 
such  ingratitude  and  faithlessness.  My 
only  apology  for  taking  your  valuable 
time  in  the  consideration  of  such  rav- 
ings is  the  fact  that  similar  criticisms 
fill  the  air  everywhere.  It  is  an  age  of 
iconoclasm,  and  the  fury  of  the  idol- 
breakers  would  tear  down  even  the 
house  of  the  true  God.  These  stric- 
tures must  be  met,  and  it  is  well  to  listen 
to  them  that  we  may  discover  how 
much,  or  rather  how  little,  there  is  in 
them.  Then  we  shall  avoid  dismay 
and  panic  over  their  reiteration,  and  by 
our  calmness  bring  to  them  a  more 
complete  refutation. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  in  reply  is, 
that  although  the  kingdom  of  Qod  is 
spiritual,  nevertheless  it  and  the  ex- 
ternal organization  which  we  call  the 
Church  are  practically  identical.    There 


is  very  little  of  the  real  spirit  of  the 
kingdom  outside  of  that  institution. 
Grant  there  is  little  enough  inside,  thoie 
is  infinitely  less  outside.  When  men 
beconoe  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Gk>d*s 
kingdom,  they  are  generally  ready  to 
go  into  the  Church.  The  reason  they 
stay  outside  is  because  they  have  not 
caught  tliat  spirit.  Where  are  the  much- 
talked  -  of  philanthropies,  charities, 
establishments,  colleges,  seminaries, 
asylums,  homes,  refuges  founded  by 
men  or  societies  outside  of  the  Church 
of  God?  Organically,  many  of  these 
beneficences  have  no  connection  with 
the  Church  as  an  institution.  This  is 
probably  all  the  better.  But  their 
foimder9  got  their  noble  impulses  from 
the  Church,  and  many  of  them  are  with- 
in her  conununion.  Need  I  mention  in 
proof  the  Dodges,  and  Stuarts,  and  Mc- 
Cormicks,  and  Greenes,  and  Rockefel- 
lers, and  Childses,  and  Stanfords,  and 
Armours,  and  hundreds  of  other  givers 
large  and  small?  Where  are  the  magnifi- 
cent philanthropies  that  have  been 
established  by  some  spirit,  or  kingdom, 
or  society  of  men  outside  of  the  Church 
of  God?  Who  will  rise  up  and  name 
them?  Where  are  the  donations  and  self- 
sacrifices  of  infidelity  that  vrill  eclipse 
those  of  the  Church  of  God?  Is  notthe 
implication  that  these  things  exist  a 
falsehood?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  devil's 
lies  ?  When  sceptics  and  other  devotees 
of  the  world  give  a  thousandth  part  as 
much  for  the  advancement  of  morality 
and  the  elevation  of  mankind  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  give,  then  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  begin  to  lampocm  the 
Church.    Then,  and  not  till  then. 

But  again.  Spirit  in  this  world 
needs  body  through  whidi  to  work. 
Man  is  a  spirit,  but  he  can  do  nothing 
here  without  a  body.  It  is  so  with 
God*s  kingdom ;  it  is  a  spiritual  king- 
dom, but  it  must  be  embodied  in  an  in- 
stitution for  its  propagation.  When 
one  becomes  m  spiritual  that  he  wants 
soul  to  work  without  body,  and  God's 
kingdom  to  advance  in  the  world  with- 
out a  temporal  organization,  he  is  alto- 
gether too  ethereal  for  this  mundane 
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sphere.  He  ought  to  take  on  his  wings 
and  go.  It  reminds  me  of  a  college- 
mate  I  had.  He  was  bo  spiritual  and 
refined  that  the  work  of  taking  food 
into  the  body  became  altogether  too 
gross  and  repulsive  to  him.  He  looked 
upon  it  as  not  only  a  waste  of  time,  but 
also  a  vulgar  operation,  reducing  him 
about  to  the  level  of  the  swine.  He 
used  to  say,  "  Oh,  this  eating ;  what  a 
degrading  occupation!"  But  I  took 
notice  that  he  was,  about  as  fond  of  a 
good  dinner  as  any  of  the  rest  of  us 
common,  vulgar  folks,  and  I  saw  him 
at  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  once  gorge 
himself  till  he  could  neither  sit  nor  stand 
with  comfort.  So,  I  say,  whenever  you 
hear  such  professions  of  etherealness, 
look  out.  There  is  self-deception  or 
conscious  insincerity  somewhere.  These 
bodies  which  God  gave  us,  and  one  of 
which  His  Son  thought  it  no  degrada- 
tion to  assume,  deserve  our  utmost  re- 
spect and  consideration,  for  they  are 
necessary  to  our  souls  in  this  sphere. 
So  also  is  the  Church  as  an  institution 
necessary  to  the  kingdom  of  Gkxl. 
What  if  Jesus  does  use  the  word  church 
only  twice?  He  founded  the  Church, 
and  evidently  instructed  His  disciples 
to  rear  it  with  scrupulous  care.  And 
the  apostle  says  she  is  His  bride,  and 
that  notwithstanding  lier  spots  and 
wrinkles  He  loved  her  so  that  He  gave 
Himself  for  her.  Besides,  the  apostles 
use  the  word  Church  100  times,  and  Just 
as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow  they  began 
to  give  it  organization.  And  to-day 
the  efforts  of  Qod's  people  to  give  the 
Church  more  complicated  machinery 
and  more  efOiclent  organization  are  only 
the  attempts  to  follow  out  the  practical 
hints  and  ideas  of  the  apostles— ideas, 
which  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  not 
only  received  the  approval  of  the 
Saviour,  but  were  even  suggested  by 
Hhn. 

Then  as  to  this  idea  that  "most 
Churches  are  in  a  struggle  to  keep 
themselves  going,  barely  able  to  meet 
thefa*  expenses. "  What  of  it?  Suppose 
that  were  strictly  true?  Would  it 
prove  that  they  were  utterly  useless, 


and  might  just  as  well  be  abolished  as 
not  ?  If  the  statement  means  anything, 
that  is  what  it  implies.  But  will  that 
sort  of  talk  help  on  Qod*s  kingdom? 
Because  the  Church  has  to  struggle  to 
live,  would  it  be  better  for  her  to  die? 
I  notice  that  the  vast  majority  of  men 
and  women  have  a  tolerably  hard  strug- 
gle to  get  a  living  in  this  world.  It  is 
about  all  that  they  can  do  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. Has  any  one  said  that  for  that 
reason  all  mankind  should  commit  sui- 
cide? That  it  is  a  hopeless  fight?  That 
no  one  does  any  good  by  keeping  him- 
self alive  by  this  ceaseless  effort  and 
toil?  That  all  might  as  well  give  up 
the  ghost?  Is  that  the  way  men  talk 
of  the  life  of  the  body?  But,  if  not,  is 
it  fair  to  intimate  that  the  Church  ac- 
complishes nothing  merely  by  her  exist- 
ence, even  though  it  be  a  struggling 
one?  Is  it  nothing  for  her  spires  to 
point  to  heaven  and  her  pulpits  to  tell 
the  way?  Is  it  nothing  that  through 
her  agency  a  constantly  increashig 
multitude  of  consecrated  souls  are  in- 
duced to  live  holy  lives  in  this  wicked 
world,  and  by  their  very  existence  fur- 
nish a  constant  protest  against  the  works 
of  iniquity?  Is  it  nothing  that  in  this 
world,  whose  prince  is  Satan,  as  Jesus 
said,  an  army  of  the  Lord  should  be 
able  to  maintain  itself  at  all  ?  That  the 
devil  should  find  that  army  invincible 
and  indestructible?  That  it  should  be 
slowly  but  surely  making  inroads  upon 
his  domain,  {ynd  bid  fair  some  day  to 
wrest  it  all  from  his  authority  and 
power?  Is  this  nothing?  The  work 
is  slow,  it  is  true ;  that  is  partly,  at 
least,  because  it  is  a  prodigious  under- 
taking. To  cleanse  this  planet  from 
sinl  What  audacity  for  finite  beings 
to  attempt  such  an  infinite  enterprise ! 
Who  but  Hercules  dare  ever  think  of 
beginnhig  to  clean  the  Augean  stables? 
And  has  not  the  Church  of  9od  dis- 
played both  herculean  courage  and  her- 
culean energy  in  daring  to  commence 
such  a  mighty  enterprise?  Where  is 
the  institution  or  society  outside  of  the 
Church  that  ever  conceived  such  an  idea. 
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or  with  calm  oonfldenoe  as  to  ultimate 
success  entered  upon  the  work  neces- 
sary for  its  realization? 

Yes,  the  Church  is  accomplishing 
much  when  it  merely  exists  in  this 
world.  It  is  a  good  deal  for  a  man 
merely  to  live  with  imperfect  but  toler- 
able health  in  some  terribly  miasmatic 
localities.  Think  of  the  demoniacal 
forces  arrayed  against  the  Church  and 
wonder  that  she  survives  at  all  I  Think 
of  the  saloon-keepers,  the  gamblers,  the 
Sabbath-breakers,  the  libertines,  and 
thieves,  and  murderers,  and  all  the  rest 
trying  to  destroy  the  influence  and  un- 
dermine the  teachings  of  the  Church — 
and  the  devil  cheering  them  on  I  How 
sad  that  any  who  belong  to  Christian- 
ity's host  should  lend  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  by  their  unfair  critidsms 
and  their  pessimistic  views  I  I  saw  a 
street-car  last  Monday  trying  to  get 
through  the  snow.  It  plimged  into  the 
banks,  and  then  backed  out  to  get  a 
fresh  start.  While  backing  and  wait- 
ing, a  dozen  men  in  front  shoveled  out 
the  snow  from  the  tracks,  and  so  assisted 
the  car.  And  I  thought  the  car  of  the 
Church  has  to  make  her  progress  while 
the  devil  and  his  emissaries  are  shovel- 
ing m  the  snow.  What  a  pity  that 
some  who  ought  to  be  working  for  the 
company,  and  who  live  on  the  com- 
pany's pay,  should  spend  their  time 
also  in  shoveling  in  the  snow,  and  so 
impeding  the  car  1 

But  it  really  looks  as  though  the 
Church  was  doing  something  more  than 
simply  existing — infidelity  rampant  in 
America  after  the  Revolution;  four 
per  cent,  of  our  population  church 
members  in  1800,  now  26  per  cent. : 
almost  hundreds  of  millions  spent  by 
the  Christian  nations  for  the  support  of 
the  Gospel;  preaching  as  practical  as 
Isaiah's  desired  and  obtained  all  over 
Christendom.  Some  wince  under  it, 
but  the  majority  of  Christians  welcome 
it  and  commend  the  fidelity  of  the  pul- 
pit. And  who  can  measure  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church  upon  society,  busi- 
ness, legislation?  If  politics  is  so  bad 
with  Christianity,   what  would  it  be 


without  it?  Who  can  measure  the 
abysmal  depths  to  which  all  Christian 
governments  and  peoples  would  plunge 
without  the  upholding  and  preserving 
influence  of  the  church?  And  as  to 
missions,  listen  to  this  testimony: 
''The  directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, early  in  the  century,  placed  on 
record  the  following :  'The  sending  of 
Christian  missionaries  into  our  Eastern 
possessions  is  the  maddest,  most  expen- 
sive, most  unwarranted  project  that 
was  ever  proposed  by  a  lunatic  enthu- 
siast.' Eighty-five  years  afterwards. 
Sir  Rivers  Thompson,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Bengal,  said:  'In  my  judg- 
ment. Christian  missionaries  have  done 
more  real  lasting  good  to  the  people  of 
India  than  all  other  agencies  combined. ' 
This  convincing  testimony  is  from  a 
vritness  who  has  had  every  opportuni^ 
of  forming  an  honest  and  intelligent 
opinion,  and  whose  word  carries  im- 
mense weight " 

And  similar  testimony  from  all 
around  the  worid.  It  is  unfair  to 
compare  the  $10,000,000  given  by  the 
Church  for  missions  with  the  $1,000, - 
000,000  given  for  intoxicating  liquors, 
for  that  amount  was  not  given  by  the 
Church.  The  Church  **  playing  at  mis- 
sions"? Yes,  it  is  play  compared  with 
the  mighty  work  it  will  yet  do  some 
day.  But  will  you  discourage  her  in 
the  beginning,  and  so  lead  her  to  de- 
sist? What  was  she  doing  atnussions 
a  century  or  two  ago?  Is  not  this  work 
(or  play)  better  than  that  idleness  and 
indifference  to  the  state  of  the  world? 
Does  not  a  child  "  play  "  with  carpenter 
tools  before  he  builds  real  houses? 
Suppose  you  tell  him  his  occupation  is 
useless,  that  he  is  only  wasting  his  time 
and  material,  as  some  unwise  parents 
do?  Will  that  sort  of  encouragement 
ever  make  a  builder  out  of  him?  I 
have  seen  child  architects  and  builders 
working  or  playing  (as  you  choose) 
with  tremendous  earnestness  in  the 
construction  of  some  little  buildings 
that  were  very  creditable  to  them.  Of 
course,  compared  with  finished  resi' 
denoes,    and    business    houses,    and 
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churches,  and  cathedrals  they  were  in- 
significant, just  as  the  early  efforts  and 
results  in  missions  are  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  grander  efforts  and  glori- 
ous results  when  the  nations  shall  all  be 
brought  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  But 
I  never  thought  of  telling  them  their 
play  was  useless,  and  might  as  well  be 
abandoned.  It  was  real  work  to  them. 
I  never  saw  a  great  good  work  yet  that 
did  not  have  a  small  beginning;  I 
never  saw  a  child  that  did  not  first  play 
before  the  real  work  of  life. 

"The  Church  is  very  imperfect." 
Yes;  so  is  everything  else  on  earth. 
But  why  not  judge  her  by  her  best  re- 
sults and  products,  as  you  judge  gov- 
ernments, schools,  colleges,  banks,  rail- 
roads, manufactories,  and  houses  of 
merchandise?  None  of  these  are  con- 
demned and  abolished  because  of  their 
imperfections.  And  the  Church,  like 
them,  is  willing  to  be  reproved  and 
corrected  for  her  faults.  Everything 
in  these  latter  days  may  be  challenged 
to  give  its  reason  for  existence.  The 
Church  wishes  to  be  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  She  is  ready  to  vindicate  her 
right  to  live.  But  meanwhile  she  has 
a  warning  for  unfair  critics,  especially 
within  her  fold.  "Despise  ye  the 
Church  of  God?"  "He  that  toucheth 
you,  toucheth  the  apple  of  His  eye. " 
God's  Church  is  dear  to  Him.  He  is  as 
careful  of  her  as  of  the  apple  of  His  eye 
Beware  how  you  condenm  His  Church, 
and  so  provoke  His  wrath.  Destructive 
criticism  is  easy — one  of  the  easiest 
things  in  the  world.  But  it  is  not  a 
very  useful  employment,  nor  one  that 
requires  very  much  brains.  Because  a 
man  can  sec  a  fiaw  in  a  magnificent 
cathedral,  he  is  easily  led  to  think  that 
he  is  equal  or  superior  to  the  architect 
and  builder.  Because  a  man  can  de- 
tect an  imperfection  in  the  Church,  he 
readily  imagines  he  is  doing  or  can  do 
more  for  humanity  than  God's  own  in- 
stitution. Nothing  grows  faster  than 
the  spirit  of  faultfinding  and  censure. 
No  preacher  can  preach  well  enough, 
no  Church  can  live  holy  enough,  no 
Christian  can  work  earnestly  enough  to 


suit  a  soul  that  gives  himself  up  to 
pessimistic  ideas  and  heartless  criticism. 
But  the  Church  is  little  harmed  after  all, 
though  fearful  damage  comes  to  the 
soul  of  the  one  who  indulges  this  ter- 
rible habit.  He  soon  comes  to  imagine 
that  he  is  better  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  is  utterly  unable  to  see  that 
his  imaginary  superior  sanctity  is 
nothing  but  sanctimoniousness  after  all. 
At  last  he  becomes  blind  to  all  excel- 
lence, and  unable  to  see  anything  except 
in  a  state  of  distortion.  Says  Bishop  San- 
f  ord  :  "  The  great  satirist,  Hogarth,  was 
once  drawing  in  a  room  where  many  of 
his  friends  were  assembled,  and  among 
them  my  mother.  As  she  stood  by 
Hogarth,  she  expressed  a  wish  to  learn 
to  draw  caricature.  'Alas,  young 
lady, '  said  Hogarth, '  it  is  not  a  faculty 
to  be  envied  I  Take  my  advice,  and 
never  draw  caricature.  By  the  long 
practice  of  it  I  have  lost  the  enjoyment 
of  beauty.  I  never  see  a  face  but  it  is 
distorted.  I  never  have  the  satisfaction 
to  behold  the  human  face  divine. ' " 

This  is  a  solemn  and  awful  warning 
as  applied  to  critics  of  the  Church  of 
€k)d.  Some  persons  get  so  accustomed 
to  looking  at  the  faults  of  the  Church 
that  they  can  see  no  good  in  her  at  all. 
The  Church  is  imperfect ;  but,  with  aD 
her  faults,  she  is  the  bride  of  the  Son  of 
God.  It  is  one  thing  to  reprove  her 
affectionately  for  her  sins,  as  Paul  does, 
or  even  denounce  her  for  apostasy,  as 
Isaiah ;  it  is  another  thing  to  try,  like 
the  Canaanites  and  Philistines,  to  over- 
throw her  and  vripe  her  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  Church  is  imperfect. 
She  knows  it,  but  she  is  pressing  on ; 
her  ideal  must  recede  with  every  new 
advance.  Pity  her  when  she  thinks  she 
has  attained  it.  Clearer  spiritual  per- 
ception reveals  higher  summits  to  be 
scaled.  In  changes  of  methods,  espe- 
cially of  late,  she  has  shown  a  flexibility 
of  adaptation  to  any  legitimate  demand 
or  need.  If  she  does  not  know  what 
Christianity  is,  who  does?  Where  is 
the  society  that  will  spend  money,  as 
she  does,  for  the  good  of  others?  Says 
Ihe  Interior,  of  Chicago : 
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^  The  words  of  certain  of  these  breth- 
ren remind  us  of  the  late  apology  for 
his  past  life  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  public  by  Mr.  Hugh  O.  Pentecost. 
He  talked  this  way  for  some  months, 
and  then  with  a  aolenm  imprecation  on 
the  Church  left  it  to  its  doom.  To- 
day Mr.  Pentecost  tells  us  that  while 
he  left  the  Church  to  save  the  people, 
he  found  no  fellow  saviors  outside  the 
Church;  and  he  found,  to  his  still 
greater  surprise,  tliat  the  reason  the 
people  for  whom  he  had  given  up  all 
were  not  saved,  was,  firstly  and  chiefly, 
because  they  did  not  want  to  be  saved. 
He  thought  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
Church  that  they  did  not  have  work, 
and  bread,  and  decent  homes ;  but  when 
he  cast  in  his  lot  with  them,  he  found 
tliat  they  preferred  idleness,  and  de- 
manded beer,  and  went  to  the  reeking 
saloon  from  choice.  It  was  a  sorrowful 
awakening,  but  he  has  told  the  story  of 
it  in  unvarnished  words.  " 

Something,  of  course,  is  "horribly 
wrong**  when  labor  assemblies  will  not 
let  a  speaker  name  the  Church  or  Chris- 
tianity. But  something  has  been  **  hor- 
ribly wrong"  with  this  world  ever  since 
the  fall,  and  the  Church  is  trying  as 
nothing  else  is  to  set  it  right.  You  can- 
not save  it  in  the  lump,  all  at  once.  It 
must  be  done  as  wood  is  piled — stick  by 
stick,  soul  by  soul.  Tell  the  Churdi 
she  should  exist  for  the  service  of  the 
world?  That  she  has  always  known. 
But  she  also  knows  that  noble,  perseve- 
ring service  for  lost  humanity  will  only 
come  from  those  who  have  seen  and  ac- 
cepted the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ  for  their 
own  salvation.  So  the  Church,  first  of 
all,  holds  up  the  blessed  Cross.  This  is 
her  true,  chief  mission ;  and  this  she  will 
not  forget.  For  this  the  best  people  in 
the  world  love  her  ardently.  For  this 
the  worst  people  in  the  world  fiercely 
hate  her.  Oh,  do  not  join  their  ranks  I 
Despise  not  the  Church  of  God.  Love 
her;  commend  her;  stand  by  her.  The 
world  would  be  lost  indeed  without  her. 
She  is  faulty,  but  she  is  presssing  on. 
And  she  will  yet  overcome  the  meanness 
and  heartlessness  of  all  her  enemies,  and 


extend  her  walls  so  as  to  take  them  all 
in,  and  thus  spread  the  kingdom  of  Qod 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 


ICEXOBZAL  SAT  SEBltOir. 

Bt  Rev.  James  D.  Raitkin  [Uhttbd 
Pbbbbttbrian],  Denver,  Coix>. 

OUum  mioordcfthe  Lord,  hou>  long  mU 
it  be  ere  thou  be  qttietf  Put  up  £^- 
«0(f  into  thy  eeabbard^  rest,  amd  he 
itiU,  Eaw  can  it  be  quiet,  mnng  ths 
Lord  hath  givers  it  a  charge  f-^er. 
xlvii.  6,  7. 

I  CAxnxoT  shrink  from  any  servke 
that  bears  upon  it  the  will  of  old  sol- 
diers. War  is  a  wrong  to  man  and  hate- 
ful to  God;  but  when  His  plans  could  be 
accomplished  by  "no  other  means,  God 
has  entrusted  them  to  the  swcwd  until 
His  purposes  have  been  secured.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  our  civil  war 
was  the  consmnmation  of  one  of  the 
most  wide-reaching  purposes  of  Divine 
Providence — the  establishment  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Will  you  very 
hurriedly  trace  with  me  this  movement? 
The  despotic  monarchies  of  the  ancient 
world  will  not  detain  us  long.  Some 
of  them  enjoyed  mighty  civilizations, 
but  an  impassable  gulf  separated  the 
ruling  classes  from  the  toiling  millions. 
In  Greece  the  common  people  had  a 
larger  place,  but  the  equality  and 
brotherhood  of  man  were  unthought 
of.  Then  to  the  Hebrew  race  was  re- 
vealed the  doctrine  of  God's  father- 
hood. In  the  very  heart  of  this  doc- 
trine rests  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Tou  cannot  set>arate  them.  There  it 
stands  in  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  faitii 
that  all  men  are  equaL  This  nation 
was  henceforth  to  be  the  guardian  of 
this  truth.  All  her  laws  were  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual  and  the  larger 
liberty  of  the  human  soul.  As  organ- 
ized by  God,  the  nation  was  a  theocracy ; 
on  her  manward  side  a  liberal  democ- 
racy. Later,  in  violation  of  God's 
command,  they  changed  to  a  monarchy, 
which  at  length  became  a  spiritual  des- 
potism.   The  rulers  dahned  the  right 
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to  think  for  the  people.  The  brother- 
hood of  man  was  not  recognized.  Then 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  came,  declaring  with 
a  fulness  never  yet  heard  the  equality 
of  man ;  demanding  for  every  one  the 
right  to  think  for  himself,  and  asserting 
his  responsibility  to  a  power  higher  than 
Church  or  State.  For  that  truth  He 
died.  That  death  has  revolutionized 
the  world.  The  divine  Son  of  Ckxi, 
sealing  with  His  life  the  declaration 
that  all  men  were  equal,  gave  it  an  im- 
pulse unlimited  in  its  sweep  and  irre- 
sistible in  its  power.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  the  Deist,  said  one  day  to  the  hus- 
band of  George  Eliot :  "A  great  crisis 
in  the  history  of  liberty  seems  to  me  to 
have  come  at  the  cross  of  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth. "  That  greatest  writer  on  liberty 
saw  what  every  student  of  history  must 
see,  that  the  cross  of  Christ  was  the 
center  of  a  new  civilization  based  on 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Its  second 
conflict  was  with  the  Roman  power. 
It  lasted  for  three  centuries.  The  vic- 
tory was  only  temporary.  Centuries  of 
hopeless  despotism  had  so  unwrought 
in  Roman  thought  and  character  the 
idea  of  the  superiority  of  the  ruling 
classes  as  to  forever  unfit  it  to  champion 
the  equality  of  man.  It  is  a  historical 
fact  that  not  a  single  people  long  sub- 
ject to  Rome  have  ever  been  capable  of 
self-government.  So  long  as  Rome 
lived,  the  liberty  of  the  individual  was 
impossible.  Then  out  of  the  German 
forests  God  called  the  worshipers  of 
Thor,  Balder,  Odin,  and  Freia  and  com- 
mitted to  them  His  sword.  Before 
them  civilization  with  all  its  treasures, 
religion  with  all  its  institutions,  went 
down.  That  was  the  most  awful  catas- 
trophe; those  were  the  most  hopeless 
centuries  of  history.  But  they  show 
the  value  God  places  upon  liberty. 
They  say  that  if  you  place  in  one  scale 
Roman  power,  culture,  civilization;  and 
in  the  other  the  liberty  of  the  individ- 
ual, it  outweighs  them  all.  Back  hito 
the  German  forests  were  carried  Chris- 
tian captives,  who  in  their  rude  cabins 
told  the  story  of  Jesus.  At  length  it. 
reached  tbe  north  of  Germany,  where 


dwelt  the  Saxons— your  ancestors  and 
mine.  Wild  and  ruthless  men  were 
they,  dressed  in  the  skins  of  wild  ani- 
mals, drinking  human  blood  out  of  hu- 
man skulls.  Bravery  was  a  virtue, 
fear  a  crime.  But  their  blood  was  un- 
tainted by  vice,  their  spirit  unbroken 
by  oppression.  Their  simple  form  of 
government  was  democratic.  Their 
laws  were  ratified  in  popular  assembly 
by  the  shout  of  the  people  and  the 
clash  of  shield  and  spear.  Give  Chris- 
tianity such  blood  and  it  will  come  to 
power.  This  race  is  henceforth  to  be 
the  champion  of  liberty.  Transferred 
to  England,  the  tribe  became  a  nation 
for  a  time  despotic.  But  the  old  Saxon 
nature  had  been  deeply  permeated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  liberty 
grew  apace.  Now,  as  quietly  as  the 
morning  comes,  as  the  harvest  ripens, 
as  the  flush  deepens  on  the  vintage ; 
now,  in  tumult  and  war,  but  always  as 
resistlessly  as  if  pushed  by  an  Omnipo- 
tent hand,  did  the  purpose  of  God  move 
on,  through  those  splendid  centuries  of 
English  history:  now  wresting  the 
Magna  Charta  from  tyrant  hands ;  now 
transferring  the  sovereignty  from  the 
king  to  the  people ;  now  building  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Constitution  the  free 
institutions  of  England ;  now  circum- 
scribing the  "divine  right  of  the  king" 
by  the  divine  right  of  the  people.  Out 
of  those  troubled  times  came  the  Amer- 
ican nation.  God  had  breathed  into 
the  dreams  of  some  a  liberty  larger  than 
could  find  expression  in  Europe,  and 
they  turned,  with  their  dream,  to  the 
new  land  revealed  to  the  (Jenoa  sailor. 
It  was  not  their  purpose  to  establish  an 
independent  government,  but  the 
mother  country  seemed  driven  by  an 
unseen  hand  to  compel  it.  Long  they 
fought  against  such  a  step.  They  cried 
to  the  sword  to  be  quiet,  but  it  could 
not,  "  seeing  the  Lord  had  given  it  a 
charge. "  He  was  forcing  them  toward 
a  larger  expression  of  liberty  than  any 
had  yet  dreamed  of.  They  were  seek- 
ing only  religious  liberty.  He  was  for- 
cing them  toward  a  government  which 
should  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  corn- 
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mon  people,  whose  rulers  should  be 
chosen  from  among  the  poor  oftener 
than  from  among  the  rich ;  in  which 
the  government  should  derive  its  power 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  in 
which  every  man  should  be  equal  to 
every  other  man — ^a  government  whose 
comer-stone  should  be  the  equality  of 
man.  When  the  Continental  CJongress 
of  1775  declared  its  purpose  to  raise  an 
army  against  Great  Britain,  it  closed 
the  declaration  with  the  assurance  that 
**  We  do  not  mean  to  dissolve  the  union 
which  has  so  long  and  happily  subsisted 
between  us.  **  But  God  had  determined 
otherwise.  He  hardened  the  heart  of 
England ;  and  at  last,  contrary  to  their 
wishes  and  purposes,  the  colonies  were 
driven  to  write  that  historic  declaration, 
declaring  that  these  united  Colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent States ;  and,  as  the  comer-stone 
of  the  new  State  declared  :  "  We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  virith  certain 
inalienable  rights;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  "  Never  be- 
fore had  that  truth  been  so  clearly  and 
definitely  expressed  ;  never  before  had 
it  been  the  corner-stone  of  a  State.  It 
startled  the  world.  In  the  fine  image 
of  Bancroft,  "  The  astonished  nations, 
when  they  read  that  all  men  were  cre- 
ated equal,  started  out  of  their  lethargy, 
like  those  who,  exiles  from  their  child- 
hood, suddenly  hear  the  dimly  remem- 
bered accents  of  their  mother  tongue.  " 
There  are  times  when,  through  some 
one  man,  the  struggling  thought  of 
ages  comes  to  utterance,  as  the  widely 
separated  snowflakes  and  raindrops, 
sinking  through  the  mountain's  crust 
and  gathering  in  reservoirs  in  the  heart, 
at  last  rush  through  some  fountain  at 
the  base.  That  declaration  was  the 
gathering  of  centuries.  Its  source  was 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  entrusted  to  the  Jewish  race — sent 


to  the  heart  of  the  world  from  Calvary, 
welling  above  the  surface  in  the  strug- 
gles of  the  early  Church;  at  every 
martyr's  death ;  in  all  the  struggles  of 
English  history,  and  at  last  finding  its 
outlet  through  the  pen  of  Jefferson. 
The  equality  of  man  had  now  become 
the  maxim  of  a  nation ;  could  it  be  es- 
tablished? Never  was  a  more  tremen- 
dous problem  submitted  for  solution 
than  presented  itself  to  the  framers  of 
our  national  Constitution.  Around  the 
Southern  States  slavery  had  entangled 
itself,  and  they  refused  to  enter  the 
Union  imless  it  were  permitted.  It 
was  hated  by  nearly  all,  and  was  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  great  principle 
upon  which  the  Grovemment  was  to  be 
builded.  The  South  tried  to  force  a 
compromise,  which  would  leave  it  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  individual  States. 
They  thought  by  this  means  to  secure 
peace.  The  North  refused.  God  would 
not  permit  peace  on  such  a  basis.  He 
had  determined  that  this  nation  should 
establish  the  equality  of  man,  and  to 
Him  a  man  was  a  man  whether  his  face 
was  black  or  white.  Until  that  were  ac- 
complished, the  sword  could  not  be 
sheathed.  New  States  were  constantly 
entering  the  Union,  and  every  one  re- 
vived the  question,  "  Shall  it  be  a  free 
or  slave  State?"  Along  the  pathway  of 
those  dark  years  stand  as  milestones  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  the  Mexican  war,  the 
compromises  of  1850,  with  the  infamous 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  Died 
Scott  decision.  The  slave-holding 
States  were  aggressive  and  domineer- 
ing ;  the  North  ever  willing  to  sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  the  Union. 
Public  men  were  swayed  by  threats, 
promises,  and  sophistry.  They  were 
ever  seeking  to  settle  the  matter  by 
compromises,  but  these  were  never 
satisfactory  to  the  South  and  always 
angered  the  North.  The  South  was 
united,  the  North  divided.  As  the 
stmggle  deepened,  new  and  bolder 
spirits  arose  to  leadership  in  the  North. 
The  North  cried,  "No  more  slave  ter- 
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ritory  " ;  the  South  answered,  "  More,  or 
disunion.  **  The  compromises  of  1850 
fired  the  whole  North.  It  became  one 
vast  debating-ground.  It  was  rent  by- 
discussion.  Famfly  ties  were  severed, 
churches  rent,  political  parties  fell  to 
pieces,  and  new  ones  were  formed.  The 
coimtry  was  rent  like  the  demoniac  of 
Gradara.  Mobs  ruled  our  cities.  The 
press  burned  with  the  passion  of  the 
hour.  Pulpits  cringed  or  thundered 
their  invectives ;  the  pew  answered  with 
applause  or  frowns.  In  the  awful 
tempest  the  Whig  Party  was  swept 
away  and  one  arose  that  would  brook 
no  more  compromises,  and  the  footsteps  ' 
of  the  "Irrepressible  conflict"  were 
heard  on  the  threshold.  Kansas  had 
become  the  bloody  skirmish- groimd  of 
the  impending  conflict.  The  coimtry 
stood  with  bated  breath.  Suddenly  the 
crack  of  John  Brown's  rifles  among  the 
hills  of  Virginia  gave  warning.  The 
Republican  convention  met  to  nominate 
Seward,  and  Gkxi  led  Lincoln  to  the 
door.  The  South  understood  and  an- 
swered by  secession.  Then  the  North 
fell  on  its  knees  and  offered  the  South 
anything— everything — if  she  would  re- 
turn. Congress  hastened  to  propose  to 
amend  the  Constitution  forever  forbid- 
ding the  abolition  of  slavery.  This 
was  the  South 's  opportunity,  but  she 
refused  to  listen.  God  was  hardening 
Pharaoh's  heart ;  He  was  driving  him 
to  the  Red  Sea.  Then  the  South  made 
her  supreme  blunder.  Had  she  gone  no 
farther,  a  peaceable  dissolution  would 
have  taken  place  and  a  new  nation 
would  have  been  formed,  with  slavery 
as  its  comer-stone.  But  pushed  on  by 
an  imseen  hand,  little  suspecting  its 
effect  on  the  North,  and  hoping  by  it 
to  secure  the  secession  of  the  border 
States,  she  fired  on  the  flag  at  Sumter— 
that  flag  that  enfolded  the  most  precious 
hopes  of  humanity.  Then  was  witnessed 
the  grandest  scene  of  history.  The 
hostile  parties  of  the  North  flowed  to- 
gether, and 

"Pouring  like  the  tide  Into  a  breach, 
With  ample  and  brimfiilneas  of  its  force," 

sprang  the  volunteer  soldiers  of  Amer- 


ica, offering  to  die  for  their  country. 
Then  the  world  saw  the  very  pathos  of 
patriotism ;  saw  women  giving  their  bra- 
vest and  their  best  to  flying  bullets  and 
to  flashing  steel,  and  men  offering  to  die 
without  a  murmur  for  their  country. 
Many  of  those  men  had  never  seen  a 
company  of  arm6d  men,  but  from  them 
came  a  heroism  and  courage  never  ex- 
celled. It  was  not  courage  against 
cowardice,  intelligence  against  igno- 
rance, strength  against  weakness.  Their 
foes  were  worthy  of  their  steel.  It  was 
courage  against  courage,  endurance 
against  endurance.  When  Sherman 
and  Johnston  met ;  when  Sheridan  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  rode  in  from  North 
and  South ;  when  Grant  and  Lee  stood 
face  to  face,  it  was  no  dress  parade. 
Only  the  South  realized  the  scope  of 
the  war.  She  sought  to  destroy  the 
Union  in  order  to  preserve  slavery ;  the 
North  thought  only  of  preserving  the 
Union.  She  had  no  intention  of  de- 
stroying slavery.  On  July  22,  1861, 
with  but  two  dissenting  votes  Congress 
declared  the  purpose  of  the  North  was 
"to  defend  the  Constitution,  with  all 
the  rights  of  the  slave  States. "  With 
that  design,  she  sent  out  her  armies,  and 
God  gave  them  defeat  instead  of  victory. 
By  failure  He  lashed  and  scourged  the 
conscience  of  the  North,  until  at  last  it 
was  burned  into  her  heart  thatGud's 
blessing  would  not  rest  upon  her  arms 
till  they  were  used  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Stronger  and  stronger  grew 
tills  conviction,  tfll  from  marchhig  col- 
umns by  day  and  campflres  by  night 
was  heard  the  anthem  of  liberty:  as 
Christ  had  died  to  make  men  holy,  they 
would  die  to  make  them  free.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  Lhicoln  vowed  that,  if 
Lee  were  driven  from  Maryland,  he 
would  abolish  slavery.  On  fie  17th  of 
that  month  his  prayer  was  answered 
at  Antietam.  Five  days  later  he  issued 
his  provisional  proclamation  of  emanci- 
pation, and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1803, 
made  it  absolute.  From  that  day  the 
tide  turned ;  God  was  blessing  our 
arms.  From  the  1st  to  the  4th  of  July 
was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
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war— a  battle  that  has  made  the  little, 
unknown  town  of  (JettTsburg  forever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
The  fate  of  the  Republic  hung  on  the 
issue ;  aje,  the  fate  of  the  great  plan 
we  have  traced  this  morning.  Believ- 
ing that  our  center  was  the  key  to  our 
position,  Lee  determined  to  carry  it  itt 
any  cost.  All  the  night  of  the  2d  he 
was  concentrating  his  artillery  on  this 
point.  Aware  of  his  purpose,  the  Union 
artillery  was  massed  to  protect  it. 
Morning  came  and  revealed  yonder  on 
Seminary  Ridge  for  two  miles  one  un- 
broken line  of  (Confederate  batteries,  and 
here,  stretching  along  Cemetery  Ridge, 
two  miles  of  Union  batteries.  All  fore- 
noon the  preparation  was  hurried  on. 
Then  there  was  a  pause ;  they  were  ta- 
king breath.  Suddenly  flashed  the  Con- 
federate signal-gun,  and  instantly  there 
burst  forth  the  fiercest  cannonade  ever 
heard  on  the  Western  Continent. 
Yonder,  for  two  miles,  and  here  the  bat- 
teries were  blazing  like  volcanoes.  The 
earth  trembled  under  the  awful  tempest 
of  800  guns.  Suddenly  the  Confeder- 
ate fire  ceased,  and  over  Seminary  Ridge 
and  across  the  mile- wide  plain  thun- 
dered Pickett's  awful  charge— a  column 
three  miles  wide,  18,000  picked  veter- 
ans, the  pride  of  the  South.  Our  bat- 
teries were  now  a  sheet  of  flame ;  the 
air  was  full  of  bursting  shells;  great 
furrows  were  plowed  through  the 
charging  ranks,  which  closed  again 
like  the  waters  around  the  vessel's 
keel.  It  was  the  grandest,  most  awful 
charge  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war. 
All  other  parts  of  the  field  were  forgot- 
ten in  the  interest  that  centered  here. 
On  yonder  height  sat  (General  Alex- 
ander, commanding  the  Confederate 
artillery.  To  the  right  was  Longstreet, 
trembling  and  hopeless;  up  yonder 
knoll  rode  Lee,  pale  and  fearful ;  yonder 
on  Crest  Hill,  Stuart's  scattered  columns 
paused  to  listen.  By  this  shabby  frame 
house  sat  Meade  surrounded  by  his  staff ; 
on  yonder  knoll,  in  the  left  center,  the 
superb  Hancock  and  staff,  brilliant  in 
flashing  uniforms ;  on  the  knoll  to  the 
right,  Howard  watched  and  prayed  with 


white  lips;  out  from  the  shadows  of 
yonder  oaks  the  gallant  young  Farx»- 
worth  was  leading  his  hist  charge.  On 
they  swept.  As  they  neared  our  ranks 
they  paused  to  mass  for  the  final  plunge. 
Ckimett  and  Armstead,  veterans  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  gallant 
young  Pender  called  on  their  men  to 
follow— rush  for  the  stone  wall  behind 
which  our  troops  were  massed.  Gar- 
nett  and  Pender  fall  before  they  reach 
it.  Armstead,  with  hat  on  his  sword, 
calling  his  men,  springs  over  the  wall 
and  &lls  dead  at  the  feet  of  our  soldieis. 
All  is  now  a  scene  of  indescribable  up- 
roar and  death.  Hand  to  hand  they 
struggle.  All  distinction  of  rank  is 
lost ;  ofScers  and  privates  struggle  to- 
gether; horses  and  men  go  down  to- 
gether. Riderless  horses  rush  wildly 
through  the  struggling  ranks.  Artil- 
lery is  dragged  over  mangled  fonns. 
Uniforms  are  set  on  fire  by  burning 
powder.  Human  life  is  being  poured 
out  like  water.  Yonder  Armstead, 
Gamett,  and  Pender,  commanding  the 
three  divisions,  are  dead.  Here  half  of 
Meade's  staff  is  wounded  or  dead ;  Sick- 
les, Gibbon,  and  Hancock  are  wounded. 
Famsworth  is  dead.  Of  the  five  bat- 
tery commanders,  four  are  dead  and 
the  fifth  mortally  wounded.  The  69Ui 
Pennsylvania  has  lost  every  field  offi- 
cer. Yonder  the  Confederate  General 
Pettigrew,  wounded  and  bleeding,  is 
urging  on  his  men ;  here  Cushing— 
every  gun  but  one  disabled,  and  every 
officer  dead,  himself  severely  wounded— 
pushes  his  last  gun  into  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  and  dies  delivering  his  last  can- 
ister. Yonder  the  1st  and  7th  Tennes* 
see  regiments  push  beyond  our  line,  and 
the  14th  Tennessee  plants  its  colors  on 
the  stone  wall.  Then  the  Confederate 
supports  waver,  and  all  is  over.  Whole 
regiments  throw  down  their  arms  and 
rush  out  of  the  sheet  of  flame  to  sur- 
render. Retreat  is  sounded,  and  of  his 
18,000  Pickett  leads  back  7,000,  carry- 
ing  in  their  arms  the  corpse  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Back  to  its  grave  at  Ap- 
pomattox they  bore  it,  their  muffled 
drums  beating  the  requiem  of  the  **Lo8t 
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Cause. "  Then  in  fhe  Constitution  was 
written  that  which  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  declared  long  before, 
^'That  all  men  are  created  equal.** 
By  those  amendments  equal  rights  and 
priyfleges  were  pledged  to  all.  The 
great  purpose  of  the  centuries  had  be- 
come a  reality.  In  the  Constitution  of 
a  great  nation  was  declared  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  Wherever  American  his- 
tory is  read  it  shall  be  told  that  the 
Northern  army  was  accorded  the  su- 
preme honor  of  making  a  fact  this  great 
purpose  of  the  centuries.  So  long  as 
liberty  has  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
this  will  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  them. 
They  will  ever  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
centuries  crowned  with  this  supreme 
honor.  It  is  the  celebration  of  this 
consummation  that  makes  the  day  regal 
amid  its  simplicity.  Deeply  do  I  feel 
that  no  words  of  mine  can  add  dignity 
to  the  occasion.  The  more  I  have  con- 
templated it  the  more  hopeless  has 
seemed  the  task.  It  gathers  unto  itself 
at  once  the  proudest  recollections  and 
the  saddest  memories  that  our  hearts 
can  cherish.  Words  are  but  shadows 
of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  it  pro- 
duces. That  which  is  around  must 
supplement  the  effort  of  the  toogue. 
The  occasion  is  more  eloquent  than 
words.  In  a  crisis  day  in  Roman  his- 
tory no  one  could  move  the  people; 
orator  followed  orator  in  vain.  Then 
an  old  veteran  came  forward  and  held 
up  the  stump  of  an  arm  that  had  been 
lost  in  battle.  He  spoke  no  word,  but 
the  common  heart  was  fired  and  the  day 
won.  Thus  must  the  heart  of  this 
great  audience  be  moved.  Not  him 
who  speaks,  but  you  who  suffered, 
must  warm  the  heart  and  fire  the  soul. 
Our  meeting  will  be  in  vain  unless  these 
silent  orators  be  heard. 

The  day  should  move  us  to  gratitude. 
When  the  war  was  over,  as  quickly  as 
they  had  rushed  to  arms  did  they  dis- 
perse. Some  with  empty  sleeves ;  some 
with  crutches  for  comrades ;  multitudes 
with  the  seeds  of  disease,  sown  by  hard- 
ship and  exposure— they  retuined  to 
thdr  homes,  asking  no  superior  rights 


over  those  who  had  remained  at  home. 
Multitudes  did  not  return ;  they  sleep 
in  Southern  graves.  Day  by  day  others 
are  being  mustered  out.  To  tiiem  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  too  deep  for 
words.  We  who  reap  the  splendor  of 
their  achievement  and  enjoy  the  peace 
that  followed  the  victory  of  their  arms 
are  debtors  in  a  measure  that  cannot  be 
canceled.  We  are  glad  to  offer  this 
tribute  to  those  who  counted  life  not 
dear,  if,  by  its  sacrifice,  they  might 
leave  an  undivided  land.  We  rejoice 
in  the  spirit  that  guards  so  tenderly 
their  memory,  loves  even  their  dust, 
and  strips  our  homes  of  their  rarest 
flowers  to  scatter  on  their  graves.  May 
He,  to  Whom  the  very  dust  of  His  saints 
is  dear,  guard  carefully  the  graves  of 
those  who  gave  themselves  for  us.  Let 
us  not  be  forgetful  of  the  soldier's 
widow;  through  her  sorrow  we  have 
found  Joy.  Shall  we  be  forgetful  of 
the  debt  thus  imposed?  Let  us  re- 
member the  ever-decreasing  remnant 
of  that  great  army  through  whom 
our  blessings  came.  As  the  swiftly 
passing  years  steal  from  them  the 
strength  of  manhood  and  give  in  its 
place  the  infirmities  of  age ;  as  they 
reap  in  pain,  weakness,  and  disease,  the 
result  of  exposure,  hardship,  and  war, 
may  we  remember  what  they  sacrificed 
for  us,  and  what  that  sacrifice  for  us  has 
brought,  and  be  not  unmindful  to  render 
them  the  reward  that  is  theirs. 

But  this  service  has  another  purpose. 
The  recital  of  a  nation's  achievements 
excites  that  patriotic  pride  which  is 
such  a  great  element  in  building  up 
national  character.  It  brings  its  past 
to  act  upon  us  in  its  most  intense  form. 
The  Old  Testament  is  crowded  with 
commands  to  recount  the  patriotic  deeds 
of  their  ancestors  in  order  to  inspire 
them  for  future  duty.  In  this  mate- 
rialistic age,  when  all  are  engrossed  in 
money-making,  great  may  be  the  ser- 
vice of  this  occasion.  Thousands  of 
young  lives  are  Just  awakening  to  the 
responsibilities  that  rest  upon  them, 
and  the  recital  of  the  past  is  needed  to 
incite  them  to  faithfulness.    Oursd- 
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diere  displayed  an  elevated  patriotism 
worthy  of  our  imitation.  The  world 
treasures  no  worthier  names  than  those 
of  our  officers.  Of  them  can  be  said 
what  was  written  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  in  the  Crusades,  "^In  the  fore- 
front of  every  battle  was  seen  their 
bundshed  mail,  and  in  the  gloomy  rear 
of  every  retreat  was  heard  their  voice 
of  conscience  ^d  courage.  **  Are  not 
the  volunteer  soldiers  even  worthier  of 
praise?  Before  the  leaders  there  ever 
blazed  the  promise  of  military  glory ; 
upon  them  rested  the  eyes  of  the  worW. 
Great  is  such  an  incentive.  For  the 
private  there  was  no  such  incentive; 
to  the  world  he  was  unknown.  If  he 
fell,  he  had  promise  of  nothing  more 
than  an  uncoffined  sepulture.  He  en- 
dured hunger,  thirst,  weary  marches; 
faced  death  in  the  plague -breeding 
swamps  of  the  South,  and  on  the  battle- 
field ;  bared  his  breast  to  lead  and  steel, 
and  all  voluntarily  for  the  sake  of  his 
country.  Duty,  patriotism,  love  of 
the  Old  Flag — these  alone  inspired  him. 
If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  patriotism, 
these  were  patriots.  They  wore  no  in- 
signia of  rank ;  but  in  the  book  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  brave  it  is  recorded 
that  they  wore  a  hero's  heart  within. 

But  braver  were  the  wives  and 
mothers  who,  with  breaking  hearts,  sent 
husbands  and  sons  to  fight  and,  if  need 
be,  die  for  the  Union.  Upon  them 
rested  the  heaviest  cross — the  deep  and 
silent  anguish  of  suspense.  When  the 
message  came  that  darkened  their  homes 
forever,  they  pressed  the  lips  more 
tightly  together  and  went  forth  to  fight 
life's  battle  alone. 

Nor  can  we  forget  those  noble  wom- 
en who,  overcoming  the  timidity 
natural  to  their  sex,  went  as  minister- 
ing angels  to  the  hospitals  and  battle- 
fields. It  was  woman's  soft  hand  that 
stanched  the  bleeding  wounds  and 
cooled  the  fevered  brow ;  it  was  wo- 
man's voice  that  spoke  comfort  and  hope 
to  the  dying ;  they  were  woman's  tears 
that  fell  upon  the  dead. 

This  day  calls  us  to  hold  fast  the 
principles  for  which  they  battled.     It 


is  not  enough  that  Grod's  great  purpose 
should  have  a  place  in  our  written  law ; 
it  must  find  a  place  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law.     It  must  be  an  equality 
that  the  poorest  can  enjoy  and  the  rich- 
est dare  not  deny.     I  fear  we  are  drift- 
ing toward  a  slavery  but  little  better 
than  that  overthrown  by  our  Civil  War. 
I  refer  to  that  condition  of    politics 
wherein  a  few  demagogues  may  dictate 
our  political  action ;  in  the  commercial 
world,  where  monopolies  may  grind  the 
laborer  to  the  ground,  the  wages  re- 
ceived by  many  make  life  little  better 
than  slavery.    It  is  idle  for  us  to  keep 
the  day  if  we  fail  to  preserve  that  which 
it  commemorates.     As  heirs  to  the  glory 
secured,  let  us  be  faithful  to  our  trust. 
That  nation  only  has  a  place  among  the 
centuries  which  exists  for  the  good  of 
mankind.     The  greatest  peril  that  to- 
day confronts  this  nation  is  the  indiffer- 
ence to  political  duty  on  the  part  of 
many  good  citizens.     Upon  the  faithful 
discharge  of  political  duty  by  this  class 
rests   the  integrity  of   the  Republic. 
They  are  to  blame  for  every  evil  that  is 
threatening  our   institutions,  not  be- 
cause of  what  they  have  done,  but  be- 
cause of  their  inexcusable  indifference 
to  their  political  duties.     If  there  is  one 
lesson  more  than  any  other  taught  this 
day,  it  is  that  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  Republic  and  the  splendid  heri- 
tage won  by  war,  the  better  class  of 
citizens  must   participate   actively  in 
civil  affairs.     Guard  the  right  of  suf- 
frage.    The  day  it  is  surrendered  the 
Republic  dies.     What  has  been  secured 
by  the  bayonet  must  be  preserved  by 
the  ballot.     By  the  memories  of  this 
day ;  by  the  greatness  of  our  charge ; 
by  our  place  in  the  march  of  Provi- 
dence; by  His  sovereign  touch  upon 
us,  God  make  us  faithful  to  our  trust ! 
Upon  this  glorious  day  let  us  pledge 
ourselves  to  go  forward  hand  in  hand, 
increasing  the  intellgence,   deepening 
the   patriotism,  and   establishing   the 
work  so  grandly  begun. 

Superficial  as  our  study  has  been,  I 
think  it  has  shown  that  our  land  oc- 
cupies no  mean  place  in  the  plans  of 
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God.  It  stands  down  here  in  the  cen- 
turies as  the  God- appointed  nation,  to 
work  into  a  fact,  next  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  man,  the  grandest  purpose  of 
Divine  Providence.  His  providential 
care  has  been  most  marked.  Ahnost  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  He  has  pushed  us  on 
to  that  which  is  our  glory.  Surely  we 
should  acknowledge  Him  through 
Whom  it  has  come.  In  our  Constitu- 
tion, where  is  enthroned  His  great  pur- 
pose, He  should  be  acknowledged 
whose  right  it  is  to  reign.  His  Re- 
vealed Word  should  be  our  highest 
law;  His  Holy  Day  be  defended  by 
law.  Only  in  their  larger  recognition 
can  we  come  at  last  to  that  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory  laid  up 
for  us. 

Veterans,  my  last  word  is  to  you. 
The  heart  of  a  great  people  beats  in 
gratitude  larger  than  words  can  ex- 
press. From  countless  thousands  of 
reverent  lips  prayer  to-day  ascends 
for  you.  But  your  work  is  not  yet 
done.  The  blessings  which  we  enjoy 
cost  you  much,  and  you  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  they  be  secured  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  law.  Consider  your- 
selves still  on  guard.  Challenge  every 
one  who  seeks  admission  to  places  of 
trust,  and  admit  no  one  who  cannot 
give  the  countersign  known  only  to 
those  whom  virtue  exalts  and  character 
crowns.  Men  who  imperiled  life  for 
their  country  cannot  consistently  favor 
anything  that  threatens  her  integrity. 
Seek  to  mold  a  healthy  public  opinion. 
It  is  a  power  that  few  have  the  courage 
to  (iefy,  and  fewer  still  the  strength  to 
resist. 

Long  ago  you  learned  to  obey  orders. 
You  had  little  respect  for  him  who  dis- 
obeyed. I,  too,  am  a  soldier  under  or- 
ders. My  orders  are  to  present  the 
Gospel  of  my  Commander's  love  wher- 
ever I  speak  in  his  name.  You  are  be- 
ing mustered  out.  You  are  all  drawing 
toward  the  evening.  The  bugle  will 
soon  blow  "  Lights  out. "  Your  life 
has  been  'a  mingling  of  glory  and  of 
gloom.     What   shall    be   its  ending! 


Some  of  you  are  moving  toward  a  glori- 
ous sunset,  and  some,  perhaps,  toward 
one  of  gloom ;  for  it  must  be  gloom 
unless  "  Christ  be  in  you  the  hope  of 
glory."  By  and  by  the  clouds  will 
gather,  and  the  shadows  deepen,  and  the 
evening  come,  and  the  simset.  What 
will  be  its  setting :  bright  with  hope, 
the  hope  both  sure  and  steadfast;  or 
will  you  leave  the  simlight,  and  step 
out  into  the  shadows?  Will  your  voice 
catch  up  the  choral  hymn  of  heaven,  or 
will  you  hang  your  harp  on  the  willows 
and  go  into  everlasting  captivity  ?  Will 
you  step  out  into  such  light  as  never 
shone  on  land  or  sea,  or  into  the  gloom 
of  an  everlasting  night?  I  have 
stood  by  many  a  deathbed,  and  have 
learned  that  It  is  hard  to  die  without 
Christ;  to  feel  this  world  slipping 
from  our  grasp,  and  know  that  it  is  the 
best  we  will  ever  have.  I  have  stood 
by  many  a  grave,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  a  Christless  shroud  is  very  cold 
and  a  Christless  grave  very  deep.  In 
the  hour  that  you  are  mustered  out 
Christ  alone  can  give  you  comfort.  I 
have  often  thought  how  hard  it  must 
have  been  to  die  upon  the  battle-field — 
no  hand  to  caress,  no  voice  to  comfort, 
no  pillow  upon  which  to  rest ;  but,  I  tell 
you  in  sincerity,  I  would  rather  die 
alone  upon  the  field,  cold  and  drear ;  my 
pillow  a  stone ;  my  bed  the  ice ;  my 
covering  the  drifting  snow,  that  soon 
will  be  my  shroud ;  the  only  voice  I 
hear  the  shriek  of  the  wintry  blast ;  the 
only  hand  I  feel  that  of  the  night  wind, 
slapping  from  my  brow  the  death-damp 
that  my  mother  would  have  kissed  away 
— rather  die  thus  with  Christ,  than  in  a 
home  of  luxury  without  Him. 

Dear  friends,  I  crave  for  you  all  a 
life  upon  whose  heights  and  depths  the 
light  will  never  go  out,  but  grow 
brighter  and  brighter  until  the  perfect 
day  that  needs  not  the  sun,  for  the  Lord 
God  is  the  light  thereof.  Veterans,  let 
me  commend  to  you  a  Saviour  who, 
when  life's  battles  are  over,  will  give 
to  you  the  palm  of  victory  and  the 
crown  of  life. 
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TEE  XZSSZOV  or  TEE  OSSIST. 

Bt  Rbv.  Nblson  B.  Chester  [Pbbb- 
BTTERiAir],  Buffalo,  K.  Y. 

Th/t  Bon  cf  Man  is  come  to  aeek  and 
to  $aoe  that  wkUh  wu  lo$t, — Luke 
xix,  10. 

Clasb  distinctioiui  among  the  Jews 
were  very  strong.  The  two  great  re- 
ligious factions,  the  Pharisees  and  ttie 
Sadducees,  hated  each  other  with  a 
hatred  surpassed  only  by  their  oonunon 
arersion  to  the  publicans.  The  latter 
they  regarded  as  national  enemies,  and 
such  of  them  as  were  of  Jewish  birth 
as  traitors  to  their  own  people.  Pub- 
lican and  sinner  were  practically  syn- 
onymous, and  were  used  to  designate 
the  outcast  and  degraded  classes  of  the 
community.  Any  thought  of  their  Mes- 
siah, the  King  of  the  Jews,  as  associa- 
ting with  such  people  had  never  entered 
their  heads.  With  the  most  withering 
scorn  and  contempt,  they  said  of  Jesus, 
''This  man  reoeiveth  sinners  and  eateth 
with  them. "  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  to  be  obliged 
to  mingle  in  business  relations  with 
the  publicans  was  a  great  misfortune. 
But  to  associate  wiUi  them  voluntarily, 
to  move  with  them  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  to  eat  with  them,  to  pass  by 
the  Pharisees  and  take  up  his  abode 
with  the  chief  of  the  publicans,  was  a 
thing  unheard  of  in  Israel.  The  only 
explanation  that  occurred  to  them  was 
that  Jesus  was  Himself  a  sinner,  and 
therefore  fond  of  such  company ;  and 
that  His  pure  moral  teaching  was  only 
a  ruse  to  gain  the  popular  favor.  They 
assumed  that  it  is  always  true  that  ''a 
man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps. "  But  that  old  saw  is  not  infal- 
libly true.  It  depends  entirely  on  the 
motive  for  seeking  such  company.  The 
man  who  joins  the  Church  and  associates 
vdth  Christian  people  in  order  that  he 
may  advertise  his  business  or  cover  up 
dishonest  dealings  is  not  whitened  by 
the  company  he  keeps.  Neither  is  the 
Christian  man  necessarily  injured  in 
his  character  by  associating  with  the 


vicious  and  the  impure.  Christ  did 
not  deny  the  charge  of  the  Jew&  On 
the  other  hand.  He  more  than  once  as- 
serted the  same  thing  of  Himself.  He 
gloried  in  the  title,  "*  Friend  of  Sinnen.  * 
He  openly  sought  the  society  of  the 
neglected  and  the  outcast.  But  while 
He  asserted  the  fact.  He  denied  the 
implied  slur  on  His  own  character.  He 
sought  the  company  of  sinners,  not 
because  He  found  it  pleasant,  or  be- 
cause He  would  participate  in  their  sin, 
but  in  order  that  He  might  save  them 
from  their  sui.  ''The  Bon  of  Man  is 
come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost. "  The  man  who  seeks  the 
company  of  criminals  because  he  enjoys 
it,  or  because  he  is  curious  to  see  what 
it  is  like,  will  become  as  bad  as  tbe 
worst  of  them ;  but  the  man  who  goes 
among  them  that  he  may  lift  them  out 
of  their  sin  and  show  them  the  way  to 
a  better  life  will  grow  steadily  purer  in 
contrast  to  his  surroundings.  To  Christ 
it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  pain- 
ful elements  of  His  humiliation  Uiat  He 
was  obliged  to  pass  so  much  of  His 
time  in  the  company  of  the  godless,  tbe 
profane,  the  impure.  By  as  much  as 
His  character  was  purer  than  that  of 
other  men  was  it  more  sendtive  to  im- 
purity or  unholiness  in  the  lives  of 
others.  In  more  than  one  sense  is  it 
true  that "  on  Him  was  laid  the  iniquity 
of  us  all."  He  felt  the  necessity  of 
finding  the  sinner  and  th^i  of  saving 
him.  With  the  knowledge  of  the  evil 
must  come  the  remedy.  It  may  be 
worse  than  useless  to  publish  statistics 
of  crime,  and  to  tell  hi  what  parts  of 
the  city  it  most  abounds,  unless  at  the 
same  time  steps  can  be  taken  to  remove 
it.  You  may  simply  give  it  a  free  ad- 
vertisement and  lead  the  way  for  its 
larger  growth.  "  To  »eek  and  to  mm" 
was  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  that  is 
the  mission  He  has  left  for  His  Churdi 
to  accomplish  in  His  name.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  ministry  of  Christ,  Judged 
by  the  ordinary  standard,  was  not  a 
successful  one.  It  is  true  that  the  im- 
mediate results  were  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  those  that  followed  in  after 
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ages.  Yet  we  are  told  that  after  His 
resurrection,  **  He  appeared  to  above  500 
brethren  at  once. "  It  is  not  probable 
that  these  were  all  the  converts  that  He 
had  made.  Certain  it  is  that  there  were 
others  who  had  not  yet  declared  them- 
selves openly  on  His  side,  though  they 
favored  Him  in  their  hearts.  But 
granting  that  the  600  were  the  whole 
number,  what  minister  of  to-day  would 
not  feel  elated  at  such  a  result  from  a 
three  years'  ministry?  Consider  also 
that  Christ  preach^  an  unpopular 
Gospel  to  a  prejudiced  people,  while 
the  modem  ministry  has  behind  it  the 
prestige  of  a  well  -  organized  and 
powerful  Church,  with  popular  senti- 
ment in  its  favor,  and  the  ministry  of 
Christ  becomes  phenomenally  success- 
ful. He  came  to  save  the  world.  He 
made  no  social  distinctions.  He  associ- 
ated with  all  who  would  receive  Him. 
He  was  the  guest  of  Pharisee  and  pub- 
lican alike.  He  preached  the  Gospel  to 
all.  But  His  greatest  success  was 
among  the  outcast  population.  **The 
conunon  people  heard  Him  gladly.** 
"Then  drew  near  unto  Him  all  the 
publicans  and  sinners  for  to  hear  Him. " 
How  was  the  work  done?  How  shall 
we  account  for  His  success?  The  so- 
lution lies  in  the  method  by  which  He 
worked. 

His  search  for  sinners  was  earnest. 
He  made  soul-winning  His  business. 
The  word  used  in  the  original  is  some- 
times used  of  the  hunter.  Christ 
showed  the  same  eagerness  in  the 
search  for  fallen  manhood  that  the 
hunter  shows  in  the  pursuit  of  game. 
At  the  greatest  personal  risk  and  dis- 
comfort, even  at  the  cost  of  His  life, 
Christ  sought  the  sinner.  What,  think 
you,  would  be  the  result  if,  for  one 
week.  Christian  people  should  apply  to 
the  search  for  sinners  and  the  effort  to 
save  them  the  same  earnestness  that 
they  give  during  the  year  to  the  search 
for  wealth,  or  pleasure,  or  agreeable 
companions?  How  long  would  it  take 
to  save  the  world  ?  We  mourn  over  the 
prevalence  of  vice  in  our  large  cities, 
but  what  are  we  doing  to  stop  the 


growth  of  these  giant  evils?  Practi- 
cally nothing.  We  open  our  churches 
and  support  pastors  for  them.  Such  as 
come  to  the  church  and  receive  the 
(jk>spel  message  are  benefited  by  it. 
We  cannot  afford  to  give  up  our  church 
services.  They  are  essential  to  the 
work  which  Christ  has  given  us  to  do. 
But  they  are  only  a  part  of  the  agency 
by  which  the  work  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. We  must  seek  before  we  can 
save.  If  the  sinners  will  not  come  to 
our  church,  the  Church  must  carry  the 
Gospel  to  them.  We  are  too  timid. 
We  have  not  faith  enough  in  the  Divine 
power  of  the  Gospel  as  a  means  of  sav- 
ing men.  Christ  had  no  doubt  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  His  work.  He 
came  not  to  try  experiments,  but  to 
save.  If  only  the  sinner  could  be 
found  and  the  (jk>spel  applied  to  him, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  result. 
The  same  sublime  faith  in  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  was  the  mainspring  of  Paul's 
missionary  zeal.  **  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  €K)spel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power 
of  Ckxi  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth. "  The  only  thing  that  re- 
mained for  Christ  and  for  Paul  to  do 
was  to  seek  out  the  sinner  and  persuade 
him  to  believe  the  (Jospel.  Their  ear- 
nestness in  doing  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  their  success.  The  same 
method  that  succeeded  in  the  hands  of 
the  Divine  Saviour  succeeded  in  the 
hands  of  His  human  apostle.  But  mere 
earnestness  is  not  in  itself  successful. 
There  is  a  mistaken  zeal  which  does 
more  harm  than  good.  Of  all  work, 
there  is  nothing  so  delicate  as  trying  to 
lead  sinners  to  Christ.  So  many  things 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Disposi- 
tions vary ;  circumstances  vary.  What 
will  succeed  in  one  case  may  be  a  total 
failure  in  another.  But  if  combined 
with  earnestness  there  be  also  love, 
success  is  certain.  Christ's  search  for 
sinners  was  loving.  It  was  love  for  a 
lost  world  that  induced  the  Father  to 
send  EUm. 

It  was  love  for  sinners  which  induced 
Him  to  come.  And  this  love  showed 
plainly  in  aU  His  interviews  with  sin- 
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ful  men.  The  great  secret  of  His  suc- 
cess lies  in  this  characteristic.  It  was 
a  constant  surprise  to  these  people  so 
long  cast  out  from  all  decent  society 
that  any  one  should  show  such  interest 
in  their  welfare.  The  Pharisees  had 
condcnmed  and  derided  them.  He 
who  associated  with  them  lost  caste. 
They  were  quick  to  see  that  no  ordinary 
love  prompted  Christ  to  come  to  them 
with  the  message  of  salvation.  And 
the  manner  of  His  preaching  was  as 
strange  to  them  as  the  gentleness  of  His 
personal  bearing.  They  had  been 
taught  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
them.  They  were  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  salvation.  Not  a  word  did 
Christ  say  to  them  about  condenmation. 
He  talked  of  salvation.  Not  a  word  of 
despair.  Ho  spoke  of  eternal  hope. 
Not  a  word  of  the  wrath  of  (Jod.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  love  of  the  Heavenly 
Father.  He  could  hurl  against  the 
hypocritical  Pharisees  the  most  terrible 
denunciations,  but  for  the  self-confessed 
sinner  he  had  only  words  of  love  and 
hope.  They  were  all  too  deeply  im- 
pressed with  their  sin  and  their  lost 
condition.  Christ  aimed  to  show  them 
the  opportunity  of  salvation.  What  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  religion  of  the 
day  that  such  a  man  was  an  object  of 
curiosity !  Zaccheus  wanted  to  see  the 
man  who  ate  with  publicans.  Is  not  one 
reason  for  the  lack  of  success  in  the 
evangelistic  work  of  our  Churches  the 
lack  of  loving  earnestness  in  the  presen- 
tation of  Gospel  truth  to  the  sinner? 
Has  not  the  Church  followed  too  largely 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  self-righteous 
Pharisee  and  preached  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  world,  instead  of  imitating 
Christ  and  presenting  the  love  of  GJod 
to  those  that  are  ready  to  perish?  Has 
not  Sinai  been  too  prominent  and  Cal- 
vary too  obscure  in  our  theology? 

What  chance  for  reformation  has  the 
fallen  woman  when  once  she  has  turned 
aside  from  the  path  of  virtue?  Nay, 
even  let  her  be  a  little  indiscreet  in  her 
actions,  so  as  to  incur  suspicion  of  im- 
purity, and  she  is  frowned  upon  by  so- 
ciety.   Her  own  sex,  the  embodiment 


of  love  and  gentleness,  is  most  un- 
mereiful  in  its  treatment  of  her.  She 
receives,  instead  of  the  loving  sympathy 
which  Christ  gave  to  those  of  her  class, 
the  harsh  criticism  of  the  Pharisee. 
Where  can  she  go?  She  is  despised  by 
respectable  society;  she  is  welcomed 
by  those  who  have  been  longer  in  sin. 
There  is  often  but  one  course  open  to 
her.  It  is  fearful  to  think  how  many 
have  thus  been  driven  by  the  lack  of  a 
little  Christlike  treatment  to  the  depths 
of  infamy. 

What  chance  has  the  prisoner  on  bis 
release  from  jail?  He  would  like  to 
lead  an  honest  life.  He  resolves  to  re- 
form. But  his  old  record  meets  him 
on  every  side.  Turn  where  he  will  he 
finds  himself  suspected  or  despised. 
No  one  will  employ  him ;  no  ©ne  will 
associate  with  him.  He  must  steal  or 
starve.  The  gate  of  entrance  into  re- 
spectability is  closed  and  barred  against 
him.  The  gate  of  entrance  to  crime 
stands  wide  open.  What  wonder  that 
he  seeks  in  despair  the  companions  with 
whom  he  associated  in  days  past? 
They  welcome  him,  while  others  repel 
him.  A  loving,  hopeful  word,  a 
friendly  grasp  of  the  hand  at  the  ri^t 
time,  would  have  saved  him.  Do 
Christ's  work  in  Christ's  way.  If  you 
must  preach  the  wrath  of  GJod,  preach 
it  to  careless,  slothful  Christians.  But 
to  the  outcast  and  degraded,  preach  the 
love  of  Christ.  Can  we  find  any  better 
or  more  effectual  gospel  of  salvation 
than  that  which  was  so  successful  in 
the  ministry  of  Christ  and  His  apostles? 
Was  it  because  Christ's  look  of  re- 
proachful and  injured  love  had  such 
an  effect  upon  his  own  soul  that  Peter 
selected  for  the  main  theme  of  his  Pen- 
tecostal sermon  to  Christ's  murderers, 
not  the  enormity  of  their  guilt,  but  the 
hope  of  salvation  through  repentance? 
The  most  successful  evangelistic  work 
has  always  been  that  which  dwelt  most 
largely  on  the  love  of  God  in  the  pardon 
of  the  penitent  sinner.  Limit  the  love 
of  God  and  you  limit  the  number  of  the 
saved.  Magnify  the  love  of  God,  and 
you  draw  men  to  Him« 
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Combine  with  this  your  own  personal 
love  for  the  sinner— let  him  feel  the 
power  of  human  sympathy — and  you 
cannot  fail  to  win  him.  For  little  can  be 
'done  without  personal  eflfort.  Christ's 
search  for  sinners  was  characteristically 
peraonal.  He  did  His  best  work  with  in- 
dividual inquirers,  such  as  the  woman  at 
the  well,  Nicodemus,  etc.  His  disciples 
began  their  work  in  the  same  way. 
We  have  often  made  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  the  problem  of  the  world's 
salvation  is  to  be  solved  by  hurling  the 
Church  as  a  mass  against  the  unsaved 
world  as  a  mass.  But  we  must  re- 
member tliat  the  Church  and  the  world 
are  each  made  up  of  units.  When  we 
oppose  man  to  man  and  heart  to  heart 
we  shall  be  able  to  conquer  the  hosts  of 
evil,  but  not  otherwise.  When  a  loving 
soul  in  personal  touch  with  Christ  comes 
into  contact  with  an  unsaved  soul,  the 
circuit  is  completed,  and  the  warm,  life- 
giving  current  of  Divine  electricity  flows 
from  the  soul  of  Christ  to  the  soul  of 
the  sinner,  transfusing  into  it  new 
spiritual  life  and  energy.  Blessed, 
thrice  blessed,  is  he  who  has  the  privi- 
lege of  being  the  medium  through 
which  that  current  passes.  His  own 
soul  is  refreshed  and  renewed,  and  his 
moral  and  spiritual  force  increased. 
Not  more  Christians,  but  Christians  of 
a  more  Christlike  temper,  is  the  first 
need  of  the  Church  to-day ;  not  more 
purity  of  doctrine,  but  greater  ortho- 
doxy of  action.  For,  given  true  fidelity 
to  Christ,  fidelity  to  the  Church  will  fol- 
low. The  hope  of  the  world '  s  salvation 
lies  in  the  earnest,  loving,  personal 
search  of  the  Church  for  the  lost  sheep 
of  Christ's  flock.  Among  heathen  or 
nominal  Christians,  these  methods  will 
be  equally  successful.  That  heart  is 
hard  indeed  that  will  not  open  to  the 
magic  touch  of  love.  "  The  Son  of  Man 
is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost. "  "If  any  man  have  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His.  " 


Thbbe  is  a  terrible  danger  for  us 
all ;  it  is  the  narrow  fascination  of 
domesticity.  — Farra/r, 


CHBISTIAN  OOmUNISU  AND  NOT 
XONASIZO  SEFABATISU. 

By  Rev.  W.  Burrows,  B.  A.  [Church 
OP  England],  LoNGSLEDDAiiE,  Eng. 

Distributing  to  the  necemty  of  sairits; 
gi'oen  to  TwspitaUty,  etc. — Rom.  xii. 
13-16. 

The  monastic  idea  might  have  in  it  a 
germ  of  goodness,  but  there  was  in  it 
a  selfish  spirit  going  contrary  to  the  Di- 
vine order.  Monastic  institutions 
dwarf  hiunan  nature  and  must  engen- 
der corruption.  However  pure  and 
well-meaning  at  first,  they  decline,  and 
are  likely  to  become  hotbeds  of  im- 
morality. Surely  man  was  not  made 
to  be  a  monk.  Alone,  man  perishes. 
If  he  does  not  perish  physically,  he  per- 
ishes intellectually  and  morally.  Mon- 
asteries can  never  produce  the  highest 
type  of  man.  If  there  have  been  great 
men  in  monasteries,  and  we  must  admit 
their  presence,  the  greatness  arose  not 
by  virtue,  but  in  spite  of  the  system. 
If  the  countenance  be  an  index  to  the 
man,  then  the  pictures  of  monks,  say 
Dora's  pictures,  do  not  speak  favorably 
of  the  monastic  institution  as  a  school 
for  the  development  of  manhood.  By 
separatism  man  is  belittled  ;  but  by  true 
communism  he  is  enlarged.  God  has 
set  us  in  families,  and  given  the  true 
communistic  idea.  The  tribe  is  an  en- 
larged family ;  the  Church  is  a  Divine 
family.  The  Church  of  the  first-bom  in 
heaven  is  a  vast  redeemed  family.  In 
the  family  and  in  the  Church  there  may 
be  differences,  but  there  should  be  one- 
ness. Sympathy — feeling  together 
with — should  bind  the  family  and  unite 
the  Church.  This  should  bless  and 
glorify  the  world. 

I.  Christian  communism  expresses  it- 
self in  benevolent  deeds.  Christianity 
does  not  declare  that  there  is  to  be  no 
individual  or  separate  right  in  prop- 
erty. The  Christian  Church  in  its 
youthful  ardor  tried  the  experiment, 
and  proved  it  a  failure.  The  trial  was 
not  repeated.      St.  Peter  did  not  ad- 
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vocate  common  rights.  "  While  it  re- 
mained, was  it  not  thine  own?  And 
after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own 
power?"  Christian  conmiunism  means, 
as  we  understand  it,  that  one  brother 
is  not  to  spend  money  in  useless  ex- 
travagance while  other  brethren  are 
dying  of  starvation.  Can  that  man  be 
called  a  Christian  who  pampers  his 
dogs  and  his  horses,  who  creates  for 
himself  a  myriad  of  imnecessary  wants, 
while  Lazarus,  for  whom  Christ  died, 
for  whom  a  glorious  heaven  waits,  lies 
at  the  gate  full  of  sores,  unfed,  un- 
tended,  and  unhoused.  The  man  who 
docs  not  want  to  do  good  can  easily  raise 
objections.  He  can  say,  **  K  I  distrib- 
ute to  the  necessity  of  saints,  I  may  en- 
courage imposture ;  pauperize  and  pre- 
vent the  worki  ag  of  self-help,  of  proper 
industry,  of  wise  economy.  "  Eleemosy- 
nary aid  increases  the  number  of  vol- 
untary paupers  and  is  harmful  to 
society.  But  the  man  who  sincerely 
desires  to  be  helpful  will  not  create 
objections.  He  will  find  out  the  saints 
and  minister  to  their  needs.  If  the  so- 
called  saint  turns  out  a  sinner,  the  be- 
nevolent man  may  comfort  himself  with 
the  thought  that  the  sinner  helped  may 
feci  that  there  is  good  in  the  world. 
Sometimes  we  read  thrilling  tales  of 
the  fabulous  wealth  made  by  beggars 
and  impostors.  The  natural  questions 
occur:  Would  the  writers  of  those 
tales  exchange  places,  even  if  the  im- 
postor's proceedings  were  legitimate? 
Is  the  begging  profession  likely  to  be- 
come overcrowded?  We  want  more 
practicalness — less  selfishness  and  more 
benevolence.  "Distributing  to  the 
necessity  of  saints ;  given  to  hospital- 
ity, "  contains  a  large  lesson,  which 
modem  Christianized  society  has  not 
properly  learned.  In  connection  with 
the  precept  let  us  ask.  Is  it  true  that  so 
much  as  a  thousand  pounds  have  been 
paid  for  flowers  for  one  night's  enter- 
tainment at  the  houses  of  certain  lead- 
ers of  London  society?  Is  it  true 
that  a  dinner  party  given  by  an  Ameri- 
can millionairess  in  London  cost  no  less 
than  £4.600?    Is  it  true  that  each  Lord 


Mayor's  banquet  in  Londcm  on  No- 
vember 9  costs  £3,0007  Can  it  be 
possible  that  at  the  same  time  thou- 
sands in  London  are  pinched,  have  act- 
ual want,  and  drag  on  a  miserable  ex- 
istence ;  and  far  from  all  not  suffering 
for  their  own  wrongdoing?  Is  it  a 
probable  story  that  the  owner  of  a  cer- 
tain estate  in  England  derived  an  an- 
nual income  of  £250,000  from  a  prop- 
erty and  had  not  time  to  consider  the 
claims  of  those  who  helped  to  make  the 
wealth  and  who  sought  redress?  The 
claimants  might  be  mistaken.  Their 
course  might  be  wrong ;  some  of  their 
proceedings  excite  loathing  rather  than 
compassion.  But  surely  there  might 
have  been  consideration.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  we  may  hope  that  the 
story  is  a  fiction.  But  as  we  look  at 
starving  women  and  children — ^the  sad 
spectacle  produced  by  most  strikes — we 
may  well  ask  :  **  For  these  poor  sheep, 
what  have  they  done?**  Surely  the  chil- 
dren are  CkKl's  saints,  and  their  pressing 
wants  ought  to  be  relieved.  Recent 
conmiotions  in  civilized  commnnitiea 
teach  us  one  sad  lesson,  at  least  It  is 
that  Christianity  has  not  leavened  the 
whole  of  society.  There  is  still  much 
work  to  be  done. 

n.  Cliristian  communitm  ha»  a  hard 
lesson  for  the  oppressed.  ''Bless  them 
which  persecute  you;  bless  and  curse 
not.  **  These  words  have  lost  much  of 
their  primary  significance.  The  relig- 
ious persecutor  is  now  harmless,  so 
that  we  may  apply  the  words  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense.  We  may  say  there  would 
be  little  need  for  soldiers  and  policemen 
if  this  precept  were  obeyed.  Certainly 
no  good  end  is  served  by  cursing  per- 
secutors, which  may  mean  masters ;  by 
maiming  overlookers ;  by  the  burning 
and  wholesale  destruction  of  property  ; 
by  letting  loose  the  diabolic  passions  of 
a  depraved  humanity.  The  man  who 
curses  does  both  himself  and  his  cause 
damage.  If  agitation  is  needful,  the 
ruthless  destruction  of  property  and  of 
life  can  promote  no  beneficial  end.  If 
agitation  be  needful,  why  can  it  not  be 
conducted   on   peaceful    hnes?     The 
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primitive  Church  proceeded  on  the 
principle  of  blessing  the  persecutors, 
and  it  became  victorious. 

in.  Christian  communism  teaches 
sympathetic  prelection,  **  Rejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with 
them  that  weep. "  The  man  who  has 
true  sympathy  throws  himself  into  the 
position  of  others.  He  projects  him- 
self, or  a  part  of  himself,  into  the  posi> 
tion  of  the  other  self.  This  state  is 
reached  by  the  few,  for  our  own  sor- 
rows are  greater  than  the  sorrows  of 
others.  We  can  use  the  prophet's 
question  in  a  sense,  different  perhaps 
from  what  he  intended,  and  ask,  **  Be- 
hold and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like 
unto  my  sorrow.  "  Tears  flow  freely  at 
the  graveside  of  our  own  loved  ones. 
How  often  we  can  talk  and  even  laugh 
as  we  follow  other  loved  ones  to  the 
burial !  Poetry  can  touch  us  as  it  sings 
** Somebody's  Darling  Lies  There"; 
but  how  caUous  we  often  are  as  some- 
body's darling,  not  our  darling,  is 
being  let  down  into  the  tomb.  If  we 
cannot  weep  with  the  weepers,  we  often 
find  it  more  difficult  to  laugh  with  the 
laughers.  Am  I  to  rejoice  when  my 
defeat  leads  to  the  victory  of  somebody 
else?  Suppose  I  have  tried  for  years 
to  produce  a  good  picture,  to  write  a 
successful  book,  to  compose  popular 
sermons,  and  I  have  failed ;  can  I  re- 
joice when  my  friend  has  a  painting 
hung  in  the  nation's  great  gallery,  or 
that  the  publishers  have  paid  him  hand- 
somely for  his  book,  or  that  crowds  are 
listening  to  his  eloquence  every  Sun- 
day? My  college  friend  has  hit  on  an 
invention  which  is  bringing  him  to  the 
possession  of  great  wealth,  and  can  I  re- 
joice, as  life  is  to  me  a  dreadful  strug- 
gle? I  can  laugh  with  the  laughers  if 
the  laughter  does  not  touch  any  sensi- 
tive point  produced  by  failure.  I  can 
rejoice  with  the  joyful  if  there  be  no 
reason  for  the  making  of  envy.  Thus 
I  often  find  it  easier  to  rejoice  with  the 
joyful  who  live  ten  miles  away  than 
with  him  who  is  my  next-door  neighbor. 
Laughter  is  contagious.  Alas,  that  sin- 
cere rejoicing  with  others  is  not  always 


contagious  I  We  can  only  sincerely  re- 
joice with  others  as  we  are  of  the  same 
mind  one  toward  another.  Mind-same- 
ness is  not  intellectual  monotony.  The 
same  mind  does  not  preclude  the  idea 
of  different  mental  proclivities.  All 
may  be  of  the  same  mind  one  toward 
another,  though  following  different 
trades,  callings,  or  professions.  The 
same  mind  refers  to  the  emotional 
rather  than  to  the  intellectual  side  of 
man's  nature.  The  same  mind  perva- 
ding the  community  would  produce 
glorious  harmony.  The  same  mind 
stretching  through  all  ranks  and  classes 
would  bind  all  together. 

rV.  Christian  eofmnunism  looks  dovm- 
ward,  ^  Mind  not  high  things,  but  con- 
descend to  men  of  low  estate. "  The 
communism  of  the  world  is  the  opposite 
of  this.  It  minds  high  things  if  they 
can  be  made  subservient  to  its  own  en- 
richment. The  man  of  low  estate  be- 
comes a  commimist,  socialist,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fabian  Society;  and  then 
sets  to  work  toJevel  down  those  high 
things  in  order  with  them  to  level  up 
himself.  If  St.  Paul  were  to  rise  from 
the  dead  and  were  to  say  in  a  London 
drawing-room,  or  in  the  assemblies  of 
other  great  cities,  where  the  crush  is 
excessive  to  get  in  touch  with  the  high 
things  and  persons  of  modem  society, 
''Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend 
to  men  of  low  estate,  ^  he  would  be  re- 
garded as  "a  very  objectionable  per- 
son, "  "  not  of  our  set,  you  know. "  If 
he  took  it  to  heart,  he  would  pass  a  very 
unpleasant  evening,  if,  indeed,  he  were 
not  summarily  ejected  by  the  police- 
man or  the  master.  Ah,  it  is  so.  Hu- 
manity's high  things  are  Divinity's  low 
things.  Men  of  low  estate  were  the 
Pauls,  Johns,  and  Peters ;  men  of  high 
things  were  the  wretched  Neroes.  Time 
has  strange  reversals.  What  is  great 
and  noble  in  our  time  may  be  little  and 
ignoble  in  after  time.  High  things! 
Vanity  of  vanities  I  The  reader  of  a 
large  publishing-house  pretended  the 
other  day  that  he  recommended  a  pop- 
ular book  which  he  had  rejected.  High 
things!  popular  applause,  the  return  of 
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the  public.     Good's  things  are  high,  and 
eternally  great  and  noble. 

Here  is  a  strange  conclusion.  "  Be  not 
wise  in  your  own  conceit.  *  It  is  good 
to  be  wise,  but  bad  to  be  conceited. 
The  truly  wise  will  consider  the  claims 
of  others,  while  the  self -conceited  and 
self-opinionated  see  little  beyond  their 
own  small  spheres.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple to  be  shut  up  in  monastic  seclusion. 


PBEOXOUS  DEATH. 

By  Rbv.  a.  C.   Dixon,  D.D.  [Bap- 
tist], Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  jjord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints. — Ps.  cxvi.  15. 

As  we  see  death,  it  means  decay,  re- 
moval, absence.  These  are  things 
which  we  do  not  prize.  They  are  the 
"present  aflMction,  ^  which  is  "always 
grievous.  "  But  as  God  sees  death.  He 
beholds  something  really  precious  to 
Him  and,  we  may  justly  infer,  pre- 
cious to  us,  for  whatcYcr  is  against  us 
cannot  be  precious  to  our  Father. 

We  are  looking  at  the  wrong  side  of 
the  tapestry,  where  all  is  tangle  and 
confusion.  God  sees  the  right  side, 
where  the  design  is  intelligent  and  the 
colors  harmonious.  We  look  at  the 
back  of  the  canvas ;  God  alone  sees  the 
painting  wrought  by  a  master  hand. 
We  are  without  the  vail,  and  see  but 
the  dim  light  through  the  curtain ; 
within  is  the  shechinah  glory.  We 
stand  in  the  dark,  believing  and  ho- 
ping ;  God  is  In  the  light,  seeing  and 
knowing. 

It  may  be  of  profit  to  us  to  inquire, 
Why  is  the  death  of  a  saint  precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  Ix)rd? 

I.  Because  to  God  death  means  the 
opportunity  to  supply  every  need  of 
His  child.  Health  means  conscious 
strength.  While  we  are  well,  we  may 
feel  that  we  are  equal  to  taking  care 
of  ourselves.  Dying  means  absolute 
helplessness.  Such  is  God's  opportu- 
nity. When  physicians  give  up  the 
case,  He  takes  it  up.  After  human 
help  has  failed,  the  Lord  delights  to  be 


to  us  all  that  we  need.  When  loving 
words  fail  to  comfort,  "His  rod  ai^ 
His  staff,  they  comfort.  "  Hia  voice  in 
the  dark  is  music  to  our  souls.  When 
we  are  too  weak  to  spe^k  to  Him  in 
prayer.  He  speaks  to  us  in  promise. 
Our  weakness  in  the  dying  moment  is 
precious  to  €k)d,  for  it  gives  Him  the 
opportunity  of  doing  all  for  na. 

II.  To  God  death  means  the  most 
intimate  communion.  He  rejoices  to 
have  all  to  Himself  ihom  whom  he 
loves.  He  said  of  Israel,  "  I  will  aUore 
her  and  bring  her  into  the  wilderness, 
and  speak  comfortably  unto  her.  "  No 
one  else  can  help  us  die.  Through  the 
valley  we  must  go  alone — yet  not  alone, 
for  Jesus  accompanies.  For  once  He 
has  us  all  to  Himself.  While  living, 
we  may  have  experiences  that  isolate 
us  from  others :  sorrows  or  joj^  which 
no  one  upon  earth  can  appreciate. 
Only  He  can  enter  into  them  with  us. 
At  such  times  God  delights  to  be  alone 
with  his  people.  He  makes  the  wil- 
derness a  garden  and  the  desert  place  a 
fountain  of  living  water.  Those  of  us 
who  have  experienced  something  of  this 
kind  may  dimly  imagine  the  more 
blessed  experience  when,  in  the  hour 
of  death,  the  Christian  has  Gkxi  all  to 
himself,  and  the  joy  which  he  feels  is 
but  a  tithe  of  the  joy  which  the  Lord 
Himself  must  derive  from  such  intimate 
communion  with  His  children. 

in.  To  (Jod  death  means  rest.  Jesus 
said,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.  "  It  was  His 
delight  to  quiet  the  heart  and  give  rest 
to  the  weary  mind.  The  voice  from 
heaven  said,  "Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord ;  they  rest  from 
their  labors.  "  "  There  remaineth  a  rest 
to  the  people  of  God.  **  To  us  death 
looks  like  a  rest  of  the  body — the  lifeless 
form  no  longer  suffers ;  it  sleeps  until 
the  waking  on  the  resurrection  morn- 
ing. Qod  sees  the  rest  of  soul,  and  the 
event  which  introduces  His  children 
into  this  restful  state  is  precious  to  Him. 

rV.  To  Qod  death  means  larger  life. 
Christ  came  to  give  life,  and  to  give 
it  more  abundantly.    Whatever  imparts  • 
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and  increases  the  life  of  God's  people 
is  of  great  value.  While  to  us  death 
seems  to  be  the  cessation  of  life,  to  God 
it  is  an  increase  of  life. 

**  Death  is  the  crown  of  life. 

Were  death  denied,  poor  man  would  live  in 

vain; 
Were  death  denied,  to  live  would  not  be  life; 
Were  death  denied,  even  fools  would  wish  to 

die." 

To  us  death  is  contraction.  As  we 
grow  older  memory  fails,  sight  fails, 
hearing  fails,  strength  fails.  Our 
world  narrows,  and  to  the  eye  of  sense 
death  is  the  climax  of  successive  fail- 
ures. It  is  the  final  contraction  into 
the  narrow  grave.  Paul  looked 
through  God's  eyes  when  he  wrote, 
**  The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand. " 
The  word  "departure"  is  a  nautical 
term,  which  means  lifting  anchor  and 
sailing  out  into  the  broad  sea.  Death 
is  enlargement  of  life  and  opportunity. 
The  last  words  of  Drummond  Bums 
were,  **I  have  been  dying  for  years, 
now  I  shall  begin  to  live. "  It  is  pass- 
ing from  the  land  of  the  dying  into  the 
land  of  the  living. 

** Death  is  another  life.    We  bow  our  heads 
At  firoing  out,  we  think;  and  enter  straight 
Another  golden  chamber  of  the  King^s 
Larger  than  this  we  leave,  and  lovelier.** 

V.  To  God  death  means  joy.  All 
through  the  Bible  we  are  exhorted  to 
**  Rejoice,  rejoice  evermore  I "  The  joy 
of  His  children  is  precious  to  God. 

We  are  apt  to  fear  dying  more  than 
death.  What  death  will  biing  we  an- 
ticipate with  pleasiire,  while  we  shrink 
from  the  pain  and  mystery  of  the  djring 
moment ;  and  yet  even  in  this  many  are 
agreeably  disappointed.  Dying  may 
be  rapture. 

Dying,  Rutherford  exclaimed:  **I 
feed  on  manna ;  oh,  for  arms  to  embrace 
Hhn!" 

President  Wingate,  of  Wake  Forest 
College,  whispered  to  his  wife  with  his 
last  breath,  **I  thought  it  wotQd  be 
sweet,  but  I  did  not  think  it  would  be 
so  sweet  as  this. " 

But  however  great  the  joy  of  dy- 
faig,   the  joy  of  death  is  greater,  for 


**It  is  the  key 
That  opens  the  palace  of  eternity.** 

It  is  passing  from  shadow  into  sun- 
shine ;  from  the  discords  of  earth  into 
the  music  of  the  celestial  harps ;  from 
contraction  into  everlasting  expansion. 

Oh,  the  joy  of  meeting  and  greeting  I 
Death  is  still  a  gathering  unto  our  peo- 
ple. To  know  that  Christ  is  with  us 
thrills  our  hearts.  To  behold  Him  as 
He  is  and  be  like  Him  will  give  such 
rapture  that  mortal  frame  could  not  en- 
diire  it.  Hope  has  its  joy;  hope  re- 
alized will  be  ecstasy.  If  the  joys  of 
anticipation  are  so  great,  what  will  be 
the  joys  of  realization?  Pope's  picture 
of  the  dying  Christian  is  not  overdrawn, 
and  marks  with  vivid  outlines  the 
transition  between  earth  and  heaven : 

**Hark!  they  whisper;  angels  say, 
*  Sister  spirit,  come  away !' 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite. 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight. 
Drowns  my  spirit,  draws  my  breath? 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death? 

**The  world  recedes,  it  disappears! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  I  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring: 
Lend,  lend  your  wings!  I  mount!  I  fly  I 
O  grave !  where  is  thy  victory? 

O  death  1  where  is  thy  stingf* 

VI.  To  €kxi  death  means  ministry  to 
the  living.  Death  is  a  dusky  servant 
of  the  King.  Through  death  Jesus  en- 
tered the  family  of  the  Jewish  ruler, 
and  the  death  of  our  friends  often  leads 
us  to  invite  this  Man  of  Sorrows  to  our 
homes.  The  departure  of  loved  ones 
opens  a  window  of  heaven,  and  gives 
us  a  glimpse  into  the  beyond ;  and  in 
leaving  us,  they,  in  a  very  true  sense, 
come  to  us.  We  appreciate  them  as 
we  never  did  before ;  we  see  their  vir- 
tues and  forget  their  faults;  they  are 
to  us  transfigiured,  while  eveiything 
about  them  shines  with  a  peculiar  glory. 
The  most  precious  treasures  in  every 
family  are  its  deaths.  Like  angels,  they 
come  to  us  daily  from  the  past,  making 
us  more  heavenly-minded,  and  we  look 
for  oiu*  loved  ones  toward  the  future, 
for  "^  them  that  sleep  in  Jesus  will  Ghxl 
bring  with  Him. " 
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STBIZINa    TEOUaETS    FBOX   SE- 
OENT  SEBICONS. 


SoTERBiBLK  is  the  indifference  with  which 
our  every-day  life  in  swathed,  ao  thickened 
has  become  our  spiritual  heariuK,  so  dull,  so 
stupid,  so  dead  have  become  our  sbiritual  ap- 
preciations, we  call  it  almost  a  blessing  if 
great  calamity,  the  death  of  a  darling  child, 
or  any  great  personal  shoclc  stirs  a  man  to 
feel  that  he  is  immortal.  ...  1  thank  Qod 
for  earthquake,  if  it  will  only  shock  men 
from  their  lethargy  and  their  dreams.  I^t 
convulsions  rock  the  solid  globe,  if  only  this 
poor,  benumbed,  froaen  race  of  men  can  be 
kindled  into  life  again.— i2o«nter.  (Luke 
xvii.  32.) 

I  SHOW  Tou  three  spectacles: 

Spectacle  the  First— Napoleon  passing  by 
witn  the  host  tliat  went  down  with  him  to 
Egypt  and  up  with  him  through  Russia  and 
crossed  the  continent  on  thebleeding  heart 
of  which  he  set  his  iron  heel,  and  across  the 
quiverinff  fle(^  of  which  he  went  grinding 
ue  wheels  of  his  gun  carriages— in  his  dying 
moment  asking  bis  attendants  to  put  on  his 
military  boots  for  him. 

Hpectacle  the  Second— Voltaire,  bright,  and 
learned,  and  witty,  and  eloquent, uith  tongue, 
and  voice,  and  stratagem  infernal,  warring 
against  Ood  and  poisoning  whole  kingdoms 
with  his  infidelity,  yet  applauded  by  the 
clapping  hands  of  thrones  and  empires  and 
continents— his  last  words,  in  delirium  sup- 
posing Ohrist  standing  by  the  bedside— his 
last  words,  **  Crush  that  wretch  r 

Spectacle  the  Third— Paul— Paul,  insignifi- 
cant in  persop,  thrust  out  from  all  r«9nned 
association,  scourged,  spat  on,  hounded  like 
a  wild  beast  from  city  to  city,  yet  trying  to 
make  the  world  good  and  heaven  full ;  an- 
nouncing resurrection  to  those  who  mourned 
at  the  barred  gates  of  the  dead ;  speaking 
consolations  which  light  up  the  eyes  or 
widowhood,  and  orphanage,  and  want  with 

Slow  of  certain  and  eternal  release;  un- 
aunted  before  those  who  could  take  his 
life,  his  cheek  flushed  with  transport  and  his 
eye  on  heaven ;  with  one  hand  shaking  defi- 
ance at  all  the  foes  of  earth  and  all  the 
principalities  of  hell,  and  with  the  other 
hand  beckoning  messenger  angels  to  come 
and  bear  him  away  as  he  says:  *"!  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  de- 

Sarture  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  the  good 
ght:  I  have  finished  my  course ;  I  have  Kept 
the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  wliich  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  will  give  me." 

Which  of  the  three  spectacles  do  you  most 
admire?  When  the  wind  of  death  struck  the 
conqueror  and  the  infidel,  they  were  tossed 
like  seagulls  in  a  tempest,  drenched  of  the 
wave  and  torn  of  the  hurricane,  their  dismal 
voices  heard  through  the  everlasting  storm, 
but  when  the  wave  and  the  wind  of  death 
struck  Paul,  like  an  albatross  he  made  a 
throne  of  the  tempest,  and  one  day  floated 
away  into  the  calm,  clear  summer  or  heaven, 
brighter  than  the  dove,  its  wings  covered 
with  silver,  and  its  feathers  with  yellow 
gold.  Oh,  are  you  not  in  love  with  such  a 
religion— a  religion  that  can  do  so  much  for 
a  man  while  he  lives  and  so  much  for  a  man 
when  he  comes  to  die?— !ZV»2tfUMe.  (Ps.  Ixviii. 
18.) 

That  there  Is  on  everrsideof  us  a  vast 
sea  of  misery  which  rolls  its  turbid  waves  to 
our  very  doors;  that  there  are  thousands 
livliur  in  these  our  great  crowded  cities  on 
the  dim  borderland  of  destitution ;  that  there 
are  among  us  thousands  of  the  unemployed, 
many  of  whom  are  not,  as  some  would  per- 
suocfe  us,  mere  lazy  impostors;  that  there 
are  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  of 


poor  miserable  little  children  who  soak  and 
blacken  soul  and  sense  in  cltyslizoe:  that 
there  is  everywhere  around  us  u  vaA  mnsi 
of  suffering  humanity,  which  looks  to  is 
with  its  silent  appeal;  that  there  is  auU 
among  us  the  demon  of  drink,  creating  in- 
famies daily  in  our  cities  such  as  oonld 
hardly  be  exceeded  in  literal  truth  by 
Dahomey  or  Ashantee,  and  still  raking  into 
its  bursting  coffers  streams  of  gold,  much  of 
which  is  red  with  the  blooa  of  men,  and 
swollen  with  the  tears  of  women — ^that  all 
this  is  around  us  is  patent  to  every  ejOL 

And  God  will  work  no  mlrade  to  altar  this 
state  of  things.  He  works  through  fanmaa 
means.  If  we  neglect  these  evils  Cfoey  will 
remain  neglected  and  uncured  until  ttie  pit 
swallows  them,  but  we  shall  be  held  req>onsi- 
ble  for  them.  It  is  vain  for  us  to  ask,  *"Are 
we  our  brother's  keeper  r  In  spite  of  politi- 
cal economists;  in  spite  of  superfine  Uko- 
riee  of  chilly  wisdom ;  in  spite  of  trencdiantly 
contemptuous  leading  articles  which  treat 
of  propositions  dictated,  at  any  rate,  by  sin- 
cerlty,  as  if  they  were,  to  quote  their  oiwn 
language,  "mere  verbal  polultioea.*  "mere 
sickly  fluidity,"  "merehyweric  gush** — I  say. 
in  spite  of  these  influences,  wfaicli  tend 
against  the  passion  and  the  enthnaiasn  of 
humanity,  Ood  will  ask  every  one  of  us,  with 
such  a  glance  as  struck  Simon  Magus  with  a 
curse,  or  Gehazi  with  leprosy.  **Wh«t  hast 
thou  done?  Smooth  religionist,  orthodox 
Churchman,  self-satisfled  worldling,  be- 
fringed and  be-phylocteried  Pharisee,  that 
voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  to  Ma 
from  the  ground."— i^arrar.    (Gen.  iv.  ».) 

A  "ou^AK  of  religion"  keeps  sin  oat  of 
view,  but  does  not  drive  it  away.  A  true 
religion  does  not  undertake  to  save  a  man  in 
his  sins,  but  from  them.  If  we  so  love  to 
dwell  in  the  pure  presence  of  God  that  mean 
thoughts  vanish,  that  sins,  which  we  have 
tolerated  or  even  enjoyed,  are  seen  in  thair 
true  and  hideous  character,  and  flee  from  us 
as  the  unclean  insects  that  have  found  a 
home  in  some  foul  comer  hurry  out  of  ai^it 
when  a  stone  is  lifted  from  its  bed  and  light 
falls  on  the  place  where  till  then  damp  and 
darknesshela  sway- if  such  things  be  tme 
of  us.  we  have  grounds  for  the  belief  that 
Qod  is  with  us  of  a  truth.  His  presence 
** breaks  the  jwwer  of  canceled  sin."  If,  in 
addition,  we  flnd  that  His  light  shining  on 
our  souls  robs  death  of  its  terrors,  and  polBts 
to  better  things  beyond,  so  that  the  ''dread 
specter  of  the  lone  vallev"  is  itself  scared 
instead  of  scaring  us— we  have  surely  in  this 
some  assurance  that  we  are  within  that  king- 
dom where  He  reigns,  through  whom  one 
shall  "^chase  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten 
thousand  to  flight" 

But  there  no  evil  thing  may  flnd  a  home. 
And  yet  I  hear  a  voice  that  bids  me  "Coma." 
-Rat.    (Zech.  U.  6.) 


THEHrnS  AND  TEXTS  OF  BBCSNT 
SSBICONS. 

1.  The  Defense  and  Glory  of  the  Church. 

**For  I,  saith  the  Lord,  will  be  unto  her 
a  wall  of  fire  round  about,  and  I  will 
be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her."— 
Zech.  ii.  6.  Rev.  H.  Bose  Bae,  Ryton- 
on-Tyne,  Kng. 

2.  The  Signs  of  an  Enduring  Sacrifice    **&! 

the  midst  of  the  tiirone  and  of  the  four 
living  creatures,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  elders,  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had 
been  slain."- Rev.  v.  6.  John  Hall, 
D.D.,  New  York  City. 
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3.  Wounds    that    Have    Healing    Power. 

'*With  His  stripes  we  are  healed.*— Isa. 
liii.  K.  Bev.  S.  Kerr,  RA.,  Key  West, 
Fla. 

4.  Christ,  the  King  of  Labor.    *'And  Jeeus 

gave  them  authority  .  .  .  and  sent 
them  forth  to  preach  the  kingdom  of 
God  .  .  .  and  they  departed  and  went 
through  the  villages  preaching  and 
healing  everywhere.** —Luke  ix.  2-6. 
Rev.  0.  W.  Stubbs,  London,  Eng. 

5.  A  Root  for  an  Ensign.    **And  it  shall 

come  to  pass  in  that  dav  that  the  root 
of  Jesse,  which  standetn  for  an  ensira 
of  the  peoples,  unto  Him  shall  the 
nations  seek,  and  His  rest  shall  be 
glorious."- Isa.  xi.  10.  Rev.  O.  L. 
Palmer,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

6.  Looking  Backward.     **  Remember  Lot*s 

wlfe7-Luke  xvii.  88.  S.  R  Rossiter, 
D.D.,  New  York  City. 

7.  Snicida    **And  departed,  and  went  and 

hanged  himself. '^Matt.  xxvi.  6.  Rev. 
O.  w.  Heisler,  Denver,  Colo. 

8.  The  Ruler*s  Humility  a  Nation*s  Hope. 

**Lord,  my  heart  is  not  haughty,  nor 
mine  eyes  lofty:  neither  do  I  exercise 
myself  in  great  matters,  or  in  things 
too  high  for  me,**  etc.— Fs.  cxxxi.  1-^ 
R.  Q.  Mallard,  New  Orleans,  La. 

9.  The  Garden  of  the  Lord.    **For  the  Lord 

shall  comfort  Zion :  He  will  comfort  all 
her  waste  places:  and  He  will  make 
her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  des- 
ert like  the  garden  of  the  Lord;  joy 
and  gladness  shall  be  found  therein, 
thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  melody.** 
—Isa.  li.  8.  Rev.  E.  P.  Chittenden, 
Winona,  Minn. 

10.  The  Sabbath  a  Gift,  not  a  Law.    **And  He 

said  unto  them:  The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man;  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath.  **-Mark  ii.  27.  W.  G.  Ready, 
D.D.,  Greensboro,  Ala. 

11.  Woman*s  Political  Rights.    **That  there 

may  be  an  equality.**— 3  Cor.  viii.  14. 
rTs.  MacArthur,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

12.  Crime  and  Criminals.    **Let  the  sighing 

of  the  prisoner  come  before  thee  I**— 
Psalm  Ixxlx.  11.  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley, 
London,  Eng. 

la  The  Sustaining  Power  of  Religion. 
** Though  ye  have  lain  among  the  pots, 
yet  shall  ye  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove 
covered  with  silver  ana  her  feathers 
with  yellow  flfold.**- Ps.  Ixviii.  13. 
T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

14.  An  Appeal  for  Mercy  to  the  God  of  Right- 

eousness. **Hear  me  when  I  call,  O 
God  of  my  righteousness:  Thou  hast 
enlarged  me  when  I  was  in  distress; 
have   mercy  upon   me,  and  hear  my 

grayer. '*—P8.  iv.  1.  Rev.  James  Owen, 
wansea,  Wales. 

15.  Valiant  through  Knowledge.    **And  such 

as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant 
shall  be  corrupt  by  flatteries;  but  the 
people  that  do  Icnow  their  God  shall  be 
wtanmg  and  do  exploits.**— Dan.  xi.  82. 
Rev.  George  W.  Greenwood,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


Snggettiye  Themes  for  Pulpit  Treat- 
ment. 

1.  Hope  the   Child   of   Faith.      (**For  we 

through  the  Spirit  wait  for  the  hope  of 
righteousness  through  [lit,  out  ofj 
faith. »*-aal.  v.  5.) 

2.  Two  Inheritances:    a   Contrast.     C^The 

wise  shall  inherit  glory.**— Prov.  iil.  86. 
"The  simple  inherit  folly.**— Prov.  xlv. 
la) 

8.  Paltry  Means  to  Grand  B^ds.  <**Surely 
the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee.**— 
Ps.  Ixxvii.  10.) 

4.  The  Rubbish  that  Hinders  the  Building. 
(**And  Judah  said.  The  strength  of  the 
bearers  of  burdens  is  decayed,  and  there 
is  much  rubbish;  so  that  we  are  not 
able  to  build  the  wall.**— Neh.  iv.  10.) 

6.  Love*sGivine.  C*And  Jonathan  stripped 
himself  of  the  robe  that  was  upon 
him,  and  gave  it  to  David,  and  his  gar- 
ments, even  to  his  sword,  and  to  his 
bow,  and  to  his  girdle.**— 1  Sam.  xvili. 
4.) 

6.  The  Stream  that  Never  Runs  Dry.    (**  And 

it  shall  be  in  that  day  that  living 
waters  shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem; 
half  of  them  toward  the  former  sea, 
and  half  of  them  toward  the  hinder 
sea:  in  winter  and  in  summer  shall  it 
be.**-Zech.  xiv.  8.) 

7.  Summer    Church-Closine.       (**He    that 

gathereth  in  sunmier  is  a  wise  son.'*-' 
Prov.  X.  6.) 

a  The  Business  of  Idleness.  (**And  withal 
they  learn  to  be  idlers,  wandering  about 
from  house  to  house ;  and  not  only  idle, 
but  tattlers  also,  and  bu^bodies, 
speaking  things  which  they  ought  not.** 
-1  Tim.  V.  18.) 

0.  Equalizing  Responslbilitiea  (**For  I 
mean  not  that  other  men  be  eased  and 
ye  burdened:  but  by  an  equality,  that 
now  at  this  timevour  abundance  may 
be  a  supply  to  tneir  want,  that  their 
abundance  may  be  a  supply  to  your 
want;  that  there  may  be  an  equality.** 
-2  Cor.  viU.  18,  14.) 

10.  Unworthy  and  Worthy  Love.    C*  Men  shall 

be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  .  .  .  lovers 
of  pleasures,  more  than  lovers  of  God.** 
-2  Tim-  iii.  2,  4.) 

Skbd-Sowino:  a  Skrudb. 

11.  Where  Not  to  Sow.    f  **  Break  up  your  fal- 

low grounds,  and  sow  not  among 
thorns.**— Jer.  iv.  8.) 

12.  Where  to  Sow.    C  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow 

beside  all  waters.**— Isa.  xxxii.  20.) 

18.  When  to  Sow.  ("In  the  morning  sow  thy 
seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not 
thine  hand;  for  thou  knowest  not 
whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or 
that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be 
alike  good.**— Eccle.  xi.  «.) 

14.  How  to  Sow.  ("They  that  sow  in  tears 
shall  reap  in  joy.**— Ps.  cxxvi.  5.  **He 
that  soweth  sparincrly  shall  reap  also 
sparingly;  and  he  that  soweth  bounti- 
fully Siall  reap  also  bountifully.**— 2 
Cor.  ix.  «.) 

16.  What  to  Sow.    ("The  seed  is  the  word.**— 
Luke  viii.  6.     "To   him   that  soweth 
righteousness  shall  be  a  sure  reward.** 
—Prov.  ii.  la) 
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LIGHT  ON  SCRIPTURAL  TRUTHS  FROM  RECENT 
SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY. 

By  Rbv.  Geo.  V.  Reichel,  A.  M. ,  Brockport,  N.  Y.  ,  Member  of  the  Ameri- 
cAi^  Association  for  the  Advakcemekt  of  Science. 


Tfv  In8»  18  Nature  of  Evil. — 
The  insid.  ,  all- pervading  nature  of 
evil  is  well  illustrated  in  what  the  bot- 
anist terms  the  "  migration  of  weeds. " 
Id  a  recent  paper  on  this  subject,  Byron 
D.  Halst  jA  says :  "  A  large  number  of 
our  worst  wee^ls  came  to  us  from  for- 
c  n  countries.  Just  how  they  emi- 
grated in  every  case  will  never  be 
known.  Some  came  as  legitimate 
freight;  many  were  stowaways. 
Some  entered  from  border  countries 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  on  river- 
bosoms,  in  the  stomachs  of  migrating 
birds,  and  clinging  to  the  hair  of  pass- 
ing animals,  besides  by  a  hundred  other 
ways,  not  excluding  the  agency  of  man. 
Weeds,  usually  as  seeds,  go  and  come 
in  all  directions,  no  less  as  tramps 
catching  a  ride  upon  each  passing 
freight  train  than  in  cherished  bouquets 
gathered  by  the  wayside  and  tenderly 
cared  for  by  transcontinental  tourists  in 
parlor  cars.  For  example :  In  Argemom 
3fexicana  L.  we  have  a  common  and 
miserable  weed  of  the  Southern  States, 
which  lias  come  to  us  from  tropical 
America  and  spread  over  many  of  the 
Northern  States. 

"  The  three  species  of  Brassica  are  to 
be  found  in  nearly  every  flora,  no  mat- 
ter how  local. 

"^Sida  spinam  L.  whose  home  is  in 
the  tropics  and  brought  north  in  cotton 
bales,  is  now  to  be  found  throughout 
New  England  and  many  of  the  Middle 
States,  and  is  even  found  in  the  Central 
States. 

**  The  Lespideza,  a  Japan  clover,  was 
accidentally  introduced  into  South 
Carolina  with  imported  goods,  prob- 
ably from  China.  It  is  an  aggressive 
weed  in  Florida. " 

Similar  migrations  of  the  wild  pars- 
nip and  carrot  may  be  related,  but  the 
above  examples  are  sufficient. 


So3£E  Conditions  of  Growth. — Dr. 
W.  P.  Wilson,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  speaking  upon  the 
growth  and  habitat  of  the  bald  cypress 
(Taxodium  disiichum),  said  : 

"The  active  growth  of  this  remark- 
able tree  begins  at  the  upper  or  exposed 
portion  of  its  root,  which  at  onoe  com- 
mences to  thicken  up,  and  sends  down 
new  lateral  roots  as  supports.  But  the 
root  never  produces  anything  more  than 
these  supports  if  in  a  dry  mnl,  and  never 
fails  to  reach  full  development  vrhen 
flooded  with  water.  After  develop- 
ment has  been  attained,  the  fully 
grown  tree  will  live  with  astoniahing 
vigor  in  the  dryeat  of  soils.  " 

Let  the  Christian  character  but  re- 
ceive during  its  early  periods  of 
growth  much  of  the  waters  of  Divine 
grace,  and  it  will  maintain  its  life  in 
the  greatest  beauty  when  times  of 
spiritual  drought  come  upon  it 

**  He  Hath  not  Dealt  so  wtth  Any 
Nation.  " — J.  Richards  Dodge  spoke 
recently  on  the  "  Standard  of  Living^  in 
this  country,  and  among  other  excellent 
things  pointed  out  the  following ; 

"  The  conditions  here  in  America  fa- 
vorable to  a  high  plane  of  living 
are  that  the  barrier  of  primogeniture, 
the  repression  of  caste,  the  compulsioa 
of  social  distinctions,  which  are  ob- 
structions, have  no  existence  here. 
The  conscriptive  clutch  of  arbitrary 
military  rule  holds  in  its  own  vise  the 
youth  and  manhood  of  European  na- 
tions, and  drives  the  enterprising  and 
ambitious  into  exile. 

**  Physical  influences  are  here  in  har- 
mony with  the  intellectuaL  The  West- 
em  World  in  its  most  temperate  zone, 
with  long  reaches  toward  the  tropics 
and  approaches  toward  the  north  pole, 
with  a  breadth  bordered  by  the  two 
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great  oceans  of  the  world  and  span- 
ning practically  the  possibilities  of  cli- 
mate by  climate,  is,  in  extraordinary 
measure,  independent  of  other  lands. 
It  is  a  new  world,  geologically  old ;  rich 
in  soils,  in  woods  and  waters,  minerals 
and  metals.  Labor  has  an  incentive, 
enterprise  a  motive,  and  skill  a  phe- 
nomenal growth. 

**  The  laborer  stands  on  a  relatively 
higher  plane.  If  native  bom,  he  has  no 
conception  of  the  limitations  by  which 
the  life  of  his  brother  in  other  civilized 
countries  is  restricted,  and  would  not 
tolerate  them  for  a  moment. 

"He  requires  more  and  better  house 
room,  food  in  larger  quantity  and 
greater  variety,  clothing  for  his  family, 
books  and  facUities  of  education  for 
his  children,  and  something  for  social 
life^ — amusements,  and  even  charities. 
Not  that  his  foreign  brother  does  not 
possess  many  of  these  things,  but  his 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  these  things 
are,  in  more  restricted  measure,  under 
the  limitations  of  purse  and  social 
usages. " 

Mr.  Dodge  further  refers  to  the 
"superiority"  of  our  "food  supplies,  " 
the  "  clothing  supply,  "  our  homes  and 
their  adornments,  educational  and 
esthetic  considerations,  high  rate  of 
American  wages,  and  the  status  of  our 
farmers. 

One  of  God's  Wonderful  Provis- 
ions IN  Nature. — Mr.  Jacob  Reese,  of 
Philadelphia,  gives  us  the  following 
very  interesting  facts  regarding  what 
he  terms  "the  refrigerating  power  of 
trees.  "  He  says :  "  Trees  are  living, 
breathing  beings.  Their  leaves  are 
their  most  important  organs.  By  the 
agency  of  small  openings  in  the  leaves, 
called  gtomata,  the  carbonic  acid  is  ab- 
sorbed or  inhaled  from  the  atmosphere 
and  deposited  in  the  chlorophyl,  which 
is  the  laboratory.  The  carbonic  acid 
is  there  dissociated,  the  carbon  put  into 
wood  fiber,  and  the  oxygen  exhaled  as 
ozone.  When  we  bum  a  pound  of 
carbon  to  carbonic  acid  (0  0«),  14,544 
beat-units  are  set  fk^ee ;  and  in  the  act 


of  dissociation  of  carbonic  acid  to  wood 
fiber  in  the  ozone  exhaled  to  the  atmos- 
sphere  the  same  number  of  heat-units — 
14,544 — ^are  abstracted  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  made  latent  in  every  pound 
of  carbon  thus  formed  into  wood  fiber. 

"  We  thus  see  that  the  trees  not  only 
purify  the  atmosphere  by  abstracting 
carbonic  acid  and  surcharging  it  with 
ozone,  but  they  are  also  nature's  auto- 
matic refrigerators  for  abstracting  at- 
mospheric heat  and  tucking  it,  latent,  in 
the  wood  fiber. 

"  The  wonderful  development  of  rail- 
way business  has  destroyed  and  is  de- 
stroying the  trees  forties,  bridges,  cars, 
and  other  uses  to  such  an  alarming  ex- 
tent, and  thus  lessening  the  refrigera- 
ting power  of  the  forests  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  our  siunmers  are  getting  hot- 
ter and  hotter  every  year. 

"I,  therefore,  raise  my  voice  against 
unnecessary  destruction  of  forest  trees. 
They  are  nature's  atmospheric  purifiers, 
nature's  atmospheric  refrigerators  and 
conservators  of  health  and  comfort. " 

A  Mutual  Dependence  of  Higher 
AND  Lower  Life.— This  is  a  trath 
taught  generally  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures in  various  relations.  In  discuss- 
ing recently  the  "  biological  factors  in 
the  nutrition  of  farm  crops, "  Dr.  Manly 
Miles,  of  Michigan,  said:  "The  'tu- 
bercles' or  'nodules'  observed  on  the 
roots  of  leguminous  plants  are  caused 
by  microbes,  and  the  relation  between 
the  roots  and  the  bacterial  organisms  is 
a  true  symbiotic,  or  mutually  beneficial, 
one,  each  developing  more  vigorously 
at  the  expense  of  the  other ;  and  thus 
free  oxygen  is  made  available  for  the 
higher  organism  through  the  agency  of 
the  lower.  ^  In  this  manner  peas, 
vetches,  lupins,  red  clover,  andluceme 
are  constantly  thriving.  Bacterial  life 
is  a  type  of  that  lower  sinful  element  in 
the  moral  nature,  which,  though  an- 
tagonistic to  the  higher  life,  is  neverthe- 
less made  subservient  by  certain  Divine 
provisions  to  the  higher  life.  Thus 
may  it  even  be  said,  "  Surely  the  wrath 
of  man  shall  praise  Thee  "  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  10) . 
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ThK   DBSTRUCnVE    F0B€B8  OF  Uh- 

8BEK  Enii.— The  authority  Just 
quoted,  namely.  Dr.  Manly  Miles,  telk 
U8  further  concerning  the  nature  of  mi- 
crobcB,  that  in  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ments with  what  he  calls  *'soil  mi- 
crobes'* they  have  **  proved  their  ability 
to  take  their  required  supplies  of  lime 
and  potash  from  solid  fragments  of 
gypsum  and  feldspar,  and  even  from 
the  glass  tubes  in  which  cultures  were 
made,  which  were  deeply  etched  by 
their  action. " 

Master  and  Servant.— That  the 
Scripture  doctrine  touching  the  mutual 
relation  of  master  and  servant  and  of 
employee  and  employer  would  be  a 
happy  solution  of  the  present  difficul- 
ties existing  between  capital  and  labor, 
if  only  it  were  faithfully  and  correctly 
practiced,  is  acknowledged  by  many. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Hale,  of  Brooklyn,  an  au- 
thority in  economics,  takes  the  ground 
that  ''there  is  a  mutuality  of  obliga- 
tion between  employer  and  employed, 
just  as  there  is  in  all  contracts. " 

Reclaiming  the  Apparently  Val- 
ueless.— This  is  a  task  laid  upon  the 
Christian  worker  for  which  he  may 
bring  many  an  encouragement  from  the 
Scriptures.  That  the  work  of  rescuing 
the  so-called  **  valueless  "  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  may  be  illustrated  in 
the  recent  efforts  in  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana to  reclaim  what  is  known  as  tne 
Kankakee  marsh.  This  vast  waste- 
land lies  in  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  State,  and  covers  with  shallow 
water  nearly  half  a  million  acres  of  land 
that  might  be  utilized  for  farms.  Sci- 
entific engineers  have  been  busy  deter- 
mining the  best  method  for  draining 
off  this  large  territory,  and  are  now 
pushing  the  work  to  successful  com- 
pletion as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Professor  Campbell,  of  Wabash  Col- 
lege, says,  "This  entire  problem  is  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  Indiana,  and  its 
proper  solution  involves  interests  of  the 
greatest  value. " 

Again.     The  reclaiming  of  the  appa- 


rently valueless  may  be  illastnited  in 
the  treatment  of  another  proUem, 
touching  the  neglected  yagrant  chil- 
dren of  our  land.  Their  conditioD  has 
been  most  ably  brought  to  the  attentioii 
of  scientific  men  by  Laura  Osbom  TbI- 
bott,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  She  says: 
''In  economic  subjects  involving  tbe 
happhiess  or  misery  of  mfllions  qf  hn- 
man  beings  very  little  treatmeot  of  a 
scientific  character  is  given  to  the  early 
training  of  vagrant  and  neglected  dbil- 
dren. 

'^  As  American  citizens,  no  doubt  we 
are  able  to  give  our  own  estnnates  as  to 
the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  tbe 
United  States,  but  we  are  often  helped 
by  knowing  how  we  are  regaided  by 
lookers-on. 

"Carlyle  tells  us  that  Americans 
double  their  number  eveiy  twenty 
years,  and  John  Fi^e  makes  this 
statement  a  basis  for  his  calculadons 
that  at  the  dose  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury we  shall  have  reached  the  stupen- 
dous figure  of  fifteen  hundred  ndDions. 
With  this  rate  of  increase,  and  the  fact 
that  large  masses  of  children  are  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance  and  vice  to  furnish 
criminals  and  become  burdens  upon  our 
taxiMiying  communities,  is  it  not  tfane 
to  consider,  and  to  reflect  upon  tiie 
question  from  an  eooncnnical  stand- 
point, how  this  troublesome  element  in 
our  country  is  to  be  at  once  benefited 
andutiHzed?" 

This  writer  further  declares  that  the 
present  system  of  public  schools  does 
not  reach  tiiis  class.  She  quotes  the 
Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  as  saying  that  the  gamins 
of  the  street,  to  which  the  neglected 
child  degenerates,  cease  developing  by 
the  time  they  have  readied  the  age  of 
twelve  years  and  become  dwarfed  men- 
tally and  nK)rally.  At  Cddwater, 
Mich.,  may  be  seen  the  (mly  State 
method  at  present  existing  by  which 
the  public  school  seeks  to  save  neglected 
children. 

We  add  that»  although  the  missicm 
Sunday-schools  of  our  great  cities  can- 
not take  the  place  in  any  sense  of  the 
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public  school,  without  doubt  much 
training,  neglected  by  the  State  on  be- 
half of  this  destitute  class,  has  been  car- 
ried on  through  them,  and  has  been 
widely  instrumental  in  lifting  these 
poor  waifs  to  higher  levels  of  thought, 
and  consequently  of  life. 

The  Critical  Period  op  Life.— 
Professor  George  Lincoln  Goodale, 
speaking  of  the  cultivation  of  plants, 
said :  "*  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  there  appear  to  be  occa- 
sions in  the  life  of  a  species  when 
it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  the  influences  of  its  surroundings. 
A  species,  like  a  carefully  laden  ship, 
represents  a  balancing  of  forces  with- 
in and  without.  Disturbances  may 
come  through  variation  from  within, 
as  from  a  shifting  of  the  cargo,  or  in 
some  cases  from  without.  We  may 
suppose  both  forces  to  be  active  in  pro- 
ducing variation,  a  change  in  the  inter- 


nal condition  rendering  the  plant  more 
susceptible  to  any  change  in  its  sur- 
roundings. 

^  Under  the  influence  of  any  marked 
disturbance  a  state  of  unstable  equili- 
brium may  be  brought  about,  at  which 
times  the  species  as  such  is  easily  acted 
upon  by  very  slight  agencies. " 

Analogous  to  the  learned  scientist's 
observation  of  growing  plants  is  the 
experience  of  every  growing  human 
life.  We  cannot  pass  over  its  ever-re- 
peated evidence  that  there  are  occasions 
when  character,  to  use  Dr.  Gkxxlale's 
phrase,  **  seems  to  be  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influences  of  its  sur- 
roimdings  ;**  and  disturbances,  whether 
from  within  or  without,  produce  such  a 
state  of  ^  unstable  equilibrium,  ^  that  the 
character  is  "easily  acted  upon  by  any 
very  slight  agencies. "  Then  is  it  that, 
by  the  merest  little  only,  life's  im- 
portant steps  are  taken,  and  lead  to 
either  success  or  failure. 


HELPS  AND  HINTS,  TEXTUAL  AND  TOPICAL. 

By  Arthur  T.  PmRsoN,  D.D. 


Xarginal  Oommentary:   Notes  on 
Geneois. 

Gen.  viii.  1.  And  Ood  remembered 
Noah.  In  chap.  vii.  1.,  is  the  first  for- 
mal acknowledgment  of  the  covenant  of 
grace.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Noah's  house,  but  for  his  sake 
grace  is  extended  to  them  all.  The 
unit  in  the  Scriptures  is  not  the  in- 
dividual, but  the  family;  and  so  im- 
portant is  this  principle  that  it  explains 
both  the  common  ruin  of  man  and  the 
common  redemption  of  the  race  as  such. 
Adam  was  the  federal  and  organic 
head,  and  in  his  fall  the  whole  race 
went  down  into  ruin.  Christ  became 
the  second  Adam,  and  stood  for  the 
race,  and  won  back  for  the  race  the  lost 
estate.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  He 
is  "the  Saviour  of  all  men,"  though 
"especially  of  those  who  believe.  "  And 
John  refers  to  this  when  he  writes: 


"  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  whole 
world"^  (comp.  the  Greek).  Even  the 
finally  impenitent  owe  to  Christ  an 
unrecognized  debt  But  the  present 
thought  is  the  unity  of  family  Itfe,  here 
a  second  time  illustrated  in  God's  re- 
membrance of  Noah  and  his  house. 

This  chapter  is  occupied  vnth  details 
of  the  assuaging  of  the  flood  and  the 
emergence  from  the  ark. 

4.  In  the  mountain  range  known  as 
Ararat,  the  highest  peak  rises  17,000 
feet.  But  Ararat  is  probably  the  old 
name  of  the  southern  part  of  Armenia, 
a  district  or  region,  not  a  peak.  Tra- 
dition points  somewhat  vaguely  to  a 
mountain  called  Baris,  on  which  a  ves- 
sel struck,  parts  of  which  were  found 
(Josephus,  Antiq.  i.  4).  The  17th  of 
the  7th  month,  Abib  or  Nisan,  was  the 
very  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection. 

6.  Hoah   opened  the  window.      The 
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word  is  not  the  same  as  in  vi.  16.  That 
refers  to  a  means  of  giving  light  in  the 
Ark— this  is  an  opening  or  casement. 

7,  8.  The  story  of  the  raven  and 
the  dove  has  so  beautiful  a  typical 
bearing  that  it  seems  a  parable  of  life. 
The  raven  is  the  type  of  persistently  re- 
bellious natures  that  disdain  all  refuge 
in  Qod,  and  are  perpetually  restless, 
like  the  birds  which  fly  about  the  Gold- 
en Horn  and  are  known  by  the  people 
as  **  lost  souls. "  The  dove  is  the  beau- 
tiful type  of  the  loving,  yearning  na- 
tures that  seek  rest  in  the  bosom  of 
God.  Note  how  the  only  form  the 
Spirit  ever  took  is  that  of  the  dove,  as 
though  to  express  the  fellowship  of 
those  whom  He  fills  and  makes  doves 
of  God. 

10.  Be  ttayed  yet  seven  other  day$. 
The  septenary  division  of  time  plainly 
hints  Sabbatic  observance  as  long  an- 
tedating Moses.  In  the  decalogue  the 
Sabbatic  command  alone  is  prefaced  by 
the  word  **  Remember, "  as  though  to 
hint  an  emphasis  upon  an  existing 
custom. 

11.  An  di'de  leaf  plucked  off.  This 
is  one  of  the  undesigned  coincidences 
which  give  verisimilitude  to  the  narra- 
tive. The  olive  may  live  under  a  flood 
when  most  trees  would  die,  and  it  is 
said  that  olive  trees  have  been  found 
growing  under  water  and  bearing  olives. 

21.  The  Lerrd  smelled,  literally,  the 
saror  of  rest  (a  play  on  the  name  of 
"Soaih,  nickoach-noaeh.)  Noah's  thank- 
offering,  manifesting  gratitude  and 
faith,  sent  up  a  sweet  savor  of  satisfac- 
tion, refreshing  to  Qod.  What  a  hint 
of  character  reproduced  in  service  and 
giving  to  U>  savor  and  flavor  (comp.  v. 
29;Levit.  i.  9). 

As  the  flood  reveals  God's  holy  anger 
with  sin,  here  His  new  covenant  reveals 
His  grace  toward  sinners,  and  the  con- 
nection of  this  gracious  attitude  with 
the  savor  of  sacrifice  is  significant.  It 
was  when  the  smoke  from  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering  ascended  that  Qod  gave 
the  new  promise  of  deliverance  from 
further  curse.  Noah's  offering  was  a 
typical  prophecy  of  that  greater  sacri- 


fice for  whose  sake  all  cuzse  is  changed 
to  blessing. 

22.  The  flood  had  introduced  con- 
fusion. Land  and  sea  had  been  as  one, 
and  one  long  winter  night  had  been 
regnant  for  over  a  year.  Henceforth  sea- 
son is  to  succeed  season.  But  while  God 
promised  no  more  to  resort  to  a  deluge 
of  waters,  to  purge  the  earth  of  exces- 
sive sin,  He  did  not  promise  to  ab- 
stain from  all  visitations  of  judgment ; 
for  how  quickly,  then,  would  the  earth 
have  become  again  rotten  with  iniquity  I 
Sodom's  flood  of  fire  succeeded,  and 
pestilence,  and  famine,  and  war,  and 
earthquake ;  and  there  is  to  be  a  final 
flood  of  fire. 


Gen.  ix.  1.  Noah  now  beconiea 
the  second  head  of  the  race,  and  the 
blessing  pronounced  upon  him  should 
be  compared  with  that  upon  Adam,  the 
first  head  (i.  28).  There  is  a  aort  of 
a  new  creation  now,  and  a  new  b^in- 
ning.  Chaos  has  succeeded  cosmos,  by 
human  sin ;  and  once  more,  out  of  the 
destruction  of  the  flood,  oomee  a  ren- 
ovated earth.  A  small  family  of  man 
now  begins  history  anew,  amid  beasts 
which  outnumbered  them,  and  which, 
as  some  think,  were  especially  wild 
after  the  deluge's  catastrophe.  Hence 
the  assurance  in  verse  2. 

8.  Every  moving  thing  shaU  be  meat 
for  you.  Hitherto  vegetable  food  only 
was  expressly  permitted  (i.  29) .  The 
climatic  and  other  conditions  of  the 
antediluvian  world  probably  made 
vegetation  so  luxuriant  and  varied  as 
to  make  animal  food  needless,  as  is  tiie 
case  now  in  some  tropical  dimes. 

4.  7%e  flesh  wiih  Hie  life  thereof,  etc. 
Some  think  a  monstrous  custom  had 
grown  up  among  antediluvians  of 
eating  flesh  cut  from  the  animal  while 
yet  alive,  and  that  this  cruel  brutality 
is  forbidden.  But  it  is  enough  to  in- 
terpret thisby  Levit  iii.  17;  vii.  26; 
xvii.  10,  etc.,  where  the  Hood  is  em- 
phasized as  the  Ufe.  This  need  not  be 
pressed  as  a  scientific  statement,  but 
must  be  regarded  in  its  moral  and 
spiritual  bearings. 
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A  great  law  is  here  enunciated :  life 
is  identified  with  blood.  Blood  shed- 
ding therefore  stands  throughout  the 
word  of  €kKi  for  surrender  of  life; 
hence  its  connection  with  atonement. 
To  shed  blood  is  to  i)our  out  life's  es- 
sence, and  hence  typical  of  vicarious 
sacrifice,  whose  full  meaning  is  seen 
only  in  that  Lamb  of  God  who  poured 
out  His  soul  unto  death,  and  by  death 
gave  life  to  sinners.  The  sentence  of 
sin  was,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall 
die.**  Hence  sin  forfeited  life,  and 
hence  man's  substitute  must  give  up 
the  blood  which  is  the  life,  and  "  with- 
out shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  re- 
mission of  sin.  ^  This  verse,  thus  early 
in  Scriptures,  gives  the  key  to  atone- 
mevU  by  blood. 

6.  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.^  This  is  not 
simply  a  legal  retribution,  a  life  for  a 
life ;  it  is  a  part  of  redemptive  philoso- 
phy. The  blood  is  the  life — hence 
man's  blood  represents  man's  person- 
ality as  the  foremost  of  God's  creation. 
God  provided  a  Redeemer  for  man's 
forfeited  life,  and  so  made  that  life 
doubly  sacred.  Here  He  puts  special 
guards  about  the  life  He  has  so  re- 
deemed by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  He 
adds  man's  special  dignity  :  for  in  Uie 
image  of  God  made  He  man.  To  destroy 
human  life  is  more  than  manslaughter ; 
it  is  sacrilege. 

Here  again  we  meet  the  distinction 
between  man  and  the  animals  as  such. 
Man  alone  was  made  in  God's  image 
and  likeness.  Brutes  have  animal  life, 
wiU,  self -consciousness,  and  some  meas- 
ure of  rational  instinct ;  but  they  have 
no  self-determining  vnll,  no  moral 
choice  as  to  good  and  evO  (though  they 
have  an  instinctive  choice  as  to  what 
they  see  to  be  good,  i.  e, ,  expedient) ,  no 
power  of  self -education,  no  capacity 
for  unlimited  improvement,  and  no  true 
personality,  which  depends  upon  these 
and  is  possible  only  to  a  properly  moral 
character.  Man  alone  is  like  God,  a 
responsible,  free,  personal,  intelligent 
being.  To  destroy  life  in  such  a  being 
is  to  interfere  with  God's  moral  gov- 


ernment, and  is  akin  to  an  attempt  to 
destroy  God !  It  is,  humanly  speaking, 
defeathig  God's  providential  and  gra- 
cious plan  concerning  one  of  his  moral 
creatures.  As  the  sin  of  murder  is  the 
greatest  crime  against  man,  it  is  the 
highest  indignity  to  Qod,  who  made 
man  in  His  own  image.  Hence  murder 
is  thus  early  made  a  capital  crime,  that 
the  strongest  guards  may  be  put  about 
the  greatest  treasure.  Life,  on  whose 
preservation  all  else  depends.  Note 
in  the  Decalogue  murder  is  first  pro- 
hibited, before  adultery,  stealing,  false 
witness,  etc. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  taught  that  to 
Noah  were  given  seven  unwritten  pre- 
cepts, universally  binding : 

1.  AbstineDoe  from  murder. 

2.  *'  ''  eating  the  fleeh  of  living 
animals. 

8.  Atetinence  from  blaephemy. 
4.  "  »*     idolatry. 

6.  "  "     incest. 

6.  "  "     theft. 

7.  Submission  to  lawful  authority. 

13.  I  do  set  My  bow  in  the  dond.  The 
new  covenant  with  man,  through  Noah 
as  the  second  head,  was  a  universal 
one.  Every  covenant  has  its  sign  or 
seal.  The  Adamic  covenant  had  the 
Tree  of  Life,  for  it  was  a  Covenant  of 
Life.  The  Noachian  Covenant  has  the 
bow  in  the  doud,  for  it  is  a  covenant 
which  touches  Nature,  and  hence  the 
propriety  of  a  natural  object  as  its  sign ; 
and  it  has  to  do  with  sunshine  and  rain, 
and  hence  a  sign  which  demands  sun- 
shine and  rain.  Clouds  brought  disas- 
ter :  clouds  should  now  remind  of  prom- 
ise. The  Covenant  was  with  man  as 
man,  and  hence  a  sign — visible  to  all  and 
apprehensible  by  all— arches  Heaven, 
that  God  may  "look  upon  it"  as  well 
as  man.  The  reference  to  the  Bow  of 
Promise  in  Revelation  iv.  8  shows  us 
that  from  this  time  the  rainbow  be- 
came an  emblem  of  Ck>d's  covenanted 
mercy.  Is  there  not  a  more  precious 
symbolism  here?  The  flood  was  a  type 
of  the  holy  wrath  of  G<k1  against  sin. 
The  bow  became  a  type  of  the  grace 
that  arches  the  very  cloud  of  divine 
anger  with  a  radiant  pledge  of  pardon. 
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and  which  is  made  more  beautiful  bj 
iU  dark  background.  MoreoTer,  as  we 
obflerve  the  bow,  it  seems  to  touch  the 
horizon  of  earth  while  it  arches  Heaven, 
and  80  typifies  the  grace  that  unites 
earth  and  heayen  in  covenant  (18). 
And  as  every  observer  sees  KU  oum 
rmnbow,  to  every  believer  the  grace  of 
Qod  is  an  individual  blessing;  he 
can  say,  **  He  loved  me  and  gave  Him- 
self for  me. "  The  seven  colors  blent 
in  the  bow  symbolize  the  harmcmy  of 
divine  attributes  in  redemption. 

We  have  referred  to  traditions  of  the 
flood.  Assyrian  tablets  in  the  British 
Museum,  dating  660  b.c.,  copy  and 
preserve  an  older  record  of  1700  b.  c.  and 
refer  to  a  great  ship,  birds  sent  out, 
an  altar  built,  etc  Archeology  is  be- 
coming the  great  apologist. 

20.  Noah  planted  a  tineyoflrd.  No 
doubt  the  art  of  wine-making  was  not 
new,  and  Noah's  drunkenness  needs  not 
to  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  ignorance 
of  the  effects  of  wine.  Intemperance 
was  without  doubt  one  of  the  great  sins 
of  antediluvian  days.  But  with  the 
marked  impartiality  of  the  biblical  nar- 
rative, no  vice  or  sin  even  of  God's  saints 
is  ever  hidden  or  extenuated.  There 
is  no  other  such  biography.  It  stands 
absolutely  unique.  Noah,  Abraham, 
Jacob,  David,  Moses  were  men  of  God 
— yet  Noah  got  shamelessly  drunk, 
Abraham  lied,  Jacob  cheated,  David 
was  both  adulterer  and  murderer,  Moses 
was  guilty  of  unholy  anger  and  even 
self-glorying.  But  one  perfect  man, 
Christ  Jesus!  Noah  was  an  upright 
and  holy  man,  but  appetite  betrayed 
him  into  a  detestable  vice,  and  entailed 
a  sorrow  and  curse  on  his  descendants. 

23.  The  sin  seems  to  be  have  been 
Ham's,  the  curse  Canaan's.  The 
brevity  of  the  narrative  makes  impossi- 
ble any  but  a  conjectural  explanation. 
Most  commentators  incline  to  Origen's 
suggestion  that  the  Jewish  tradition 
is  correct ;  that  Canaan  first  discovered 
Noah's  condition  and  made  it  known 
to  the  others.  His  may  thus  have  been 
the  leadership  in  this  mockery  of  the 
dishonored  grandsire.     And  the  phrase 


"younger  son"  in  verse  24 may  refer 
not  to  Ham  but  to  Canaan,  the  gnnd- 
son. 

25,  27.  Andhemsid,  Cunedbe  Canaan^ 
etc  We  have  in  these  three  veEses  the 
second  of  the  great  prophecies  of  the 
Bible,  and  it  is  so  remarkable  both  for 
its  antiquity  and  accuracy  that  ft  may 
be  well  to  give  it  prominence.  Hie 
patriarchs  seem  to  iMve  combined  the 
functions  of  king,  priest,  and  prophet 
in  the  family  or  tribe;  and  here  is  a  pro- 
phetic utterance  that  is  more  Uian  a 
parental  blessing  and  curse.  Noah 
spoke  not  of  himself,  but,  being  pa- 
triarchal priest,  he  prophesied.  The 
prophecy  forecasts  the  exact  and  even 
minute  development  of  human  history. 

*«Oiirwd  be  Canaan! 
A  serrant  of  servantB  ahall  be  be 

unto  his  brethren. 
Blessed  be  Jehorah,  the  God  of  Sxem ; 
And  let  CTanaan  be  his  servant. 
Jspheth,  Qod  shall  enlarge. 
And  In  the  tents  of  Shem  let  him  dwalL 
And  let  Canaan  be  his  seirant.** 


Here  is  without  doubt  a  ^miHe 
pronounced  on  Canaan.  He  is  to  be  a 
servant  of  servants,  botii  to  Shem  and 
Japheth.  The  land  of  Canaan  was« 
long  after,  subjugated  by  Israel,  and 
the  Canaanites  became  servants  of  the 
Semiticraoe.  In  a  wider  sense,  as  Ham 
settled  Africa,  his  descendants  have 
also  been  for  long  centuries  daves  of 
the  Japhetic  races.      > 

EhdargemerU  ]&  pronounced  to  Japh- 
eth. This  is  a  play  on  words,  for. 
aside  from  vowel  points,  the  Hebrew 
word  ** shall  enlarge"  is  the  same,  letter 
for  letter,  as  the  name  Japheth.  Cer- 
tainly the  Japhetic  races  have  beoi  very 
remarkable  for  enlargement.  They  have 
been  the  eoUmiging  races.  Their  wide 
realm  has  reached  from  the  remote  East, 
Persia,  and  even  India,  to  the  farthest 
West,  extending  from  the  Golden  Horn 
to  the  Ptilars  of  Hercules,  and  thence  to 
the  new  worlds  of  America  and  Aus- 
tralia. While  the  Semitic  races  have 
remained  stationary,  the  Japhetic  races 
have  spread  abroad,  as  the  term  liter- 
ally means,  and  have  overspread  the 
habitable  globe. 
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JuKB  8-9. — Oykr  Against  the 
Tbeasurt.— Mark  xii.  41. 

The  Court  of  the  Women  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Thirteen  great  brazen  chests — called 
shophareth,  or  trumpets,  from  the 
trumpet-shaped  lips  they  opened, 
through  which  money  might  be  cast — 
ranged  round. 

A  ceaseless  throng  of  givers,  and 
from  the  hands  of  many  rivers  of  gold 
and  silver  sliding  into  the  boxes  be- 
tween the  trumpet-lips. 

As  Overbeck  has  painted  it — "A 
great,  rich,  burly  Pharisee  pressing  for- 
ward and  ostentatiously  emptying  his 
huge  purse  into  the  brazen  chest,  while, 
just  back,  out  of  the  foreground  and  a 
little  in  the  shadow,  a  poor  woman  with 
penury  staring  out  of  every  gap  in  her 
mean,  torn  clothing,  with  two  little 
children  o^nging  to  her  and  hiding 
their  faces  in  her  dress,  modestly  reach- 
ing forward  to  cast  in  her  most  humble 
gift.** 

How  humble  her  gift  was  I  A  mill 
is  a  tenth  of  a  cent ;  a  mite  was  a  poor 
bit  of  a  copper  coin  about  equal  in 
value  to  a  mill.  Two  such  mites  the 
widow  had.  Two  only.  **0f  which 
the  widow  might  have  kept  one, "  says 
Bengel,  with  thoughtful  sympathy. 
But  she  gave  both  freely. 

And  Jesus,  sitting  over  against  the 
treasury,  and  accurately  beholding  and 
precisely  understanding  all ! 

And  as  Jesus,  sitting  over  against 
the  treasury,  beholds  the  widow's  gift, 
He  calls  unto  Him  His  disciples,  and 
this  is  what  He  tells  them  of  her: 
**  Verily,  I  say  unto  you  that  this  poor 
widow  hath  cast  more  in  than  all  they 
which  have  cast  into  the  treasury. " 

This  scene  is  significant  of  much. 

First— that  Jesus  thus  sits  over 
against  the  treasury  and  thus  beholds,  is 
significant  of  the  great  practical  truth, 
that  aU  OUT  live$  are  going  on  beneath  the 
precise  Divine  notice. 


Not  in  any  crass  and  general  way,  as 
one  of  us  would  look  upcm  such  a  scene, 
saying  **  the  people  are  very  genevous 
to-day, "  "a  great  offering  is  being 
made,  ^  did  Jesus,  sitting  over  against 
the  treasury,  behold ;  but  rather  in  the 
way  of  a  searching  and  exact  analysis 
and  understanding  of  each  one  of  the 
I)eople,  and  of  each  separate  gift  as  a 
signal  and  test  of  character.  He  be- 
held the  much  of  the  rich  people,  rec- 
ognizing precisely  how  much  it  was  for 
them.  He  beheld  the  two  mites  of  the 
poor  widow,  recognizing  precisely  how 
much  they  were  for  her, 

I  saw  once  the  wonderful  perform- 
ance of  an  automaton  chess-player. 
There  was  the  figure  dressed  like  a 
Turk,  sitting  with  his  legs  crossed. 
Before  him  was  a  chess-board.  On 
that  pieces  were  placed.  Then  any 
one  who  would  was  invited  to  play  a 
game  with  him.  The  one  playing 
against  the  automaton  would  nu^e  a 
move.  Then  the  figure  would  strange- 
ly nod  his  head,  and,  lifting  his  hand 
and  seizing  a  piece,  would  make  his 
move.  So  the  game  would  go  on. 
Almost  always  the  automaton  was  vic- 
torious. It  was  very  strange.  You 
could  hear  the  click  of  the  machinery. 
Apparently  nobody  was  concealed 
within  the  automaton.  The  exhibitor 
threw  back  the  clothing  and  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  a  maze  of  brass 
wires.  The  playing  of  the  figure  was 
quite  inexplicable. 

Men  are  sometimes  just  as  inexpli- 
cable to  each  other.  The  reason  is  wc 
can  only  see  the  outside  of  our  fellows ; 
we  cannot  pierce  into  the  inmost  ma- 
chinery of  their  actions.  You  can  only 
see  another's  act  when  it  is  done.  You 
cannot  go  back— except  only  in  the  most 
inferential  and  bungling  way— into 
the  hidden  and  mysterious  interplay  of 
conception,  conscience,  inclination,  mo- 
tive, volition,  behind  your  fellow's  act. 

Hence  arises  the  constant  danger  of 
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our  misapprehenfiioii  and  misjudg- 
ment  of  each  other. 

But  Christ  notices  all  life  in  its  most 
hidden  depths,  and  motives,  and  mean- 
ings. He  cannot  misapprehend  and 
misjudge.    He  knows  utterly. 

Tliere  is  a  comfort  and  a  terror  here. 
The  comfort — that  however  men  may 
misjudge,  Jesus  never  will.  The  ter- 
ror—that from  His  sight  we  can  hide 
nothing. 

Second— **  Jesus  sitting  over  against 
the  treasury  and  beholding  **  furnishes 
the  true  test  and  measure  of  the  moral 
quality  of  action. 

At  first  sight  and  on  the  surface 
merely,  that  is  a  most  strange  judg- 
ment :  **  Verily,  I  say  unto  you  that  this 
poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in  than  all 
they  which  have  cast  into  the  treasury. " 

Judged  of  as  men  judge  things,  it  is 
not  true.  Two  mills  is  not  more  thui, 
say,  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  is  almost 
infinitely  less.  If  you  are  going  to  use 
them  as  men  use  money,  build  or  repair 
temples  with  them,  buy  animals  for 
sacrifice  with  them,  pay  priests  with 
them,  your  two  mites  will  not  do  any- 
thing appreciable,  while  the  ''much'' 
given  by  the  others  than  the  widow 
will  do  much. 

And  this  is  the  test  which  men  too 
frequently  apply  to  action — the  test  ex- 
ternal. 

But  the  real  test  as  to  the  moral  qual- 
ity of  action  is  something  other  alto- 
gether. The  realm  of  the  intention  is 
the  realm  Ckxl  looks  at. 

Intention — there  you  put  your  finger 
on  that  which  flushes  an  act  with 
moral  quality.  Now  the  intention  of 
this  poor  widow  was  most  costly  and 
worthy.  The  others  flung  out  of  their 
superfluity.  Bhe  gave  out  of  her  de- 
ficiency. She  would  withhold  not  even 
the  little  she  had  from  a  loving  service. 
And  God's  scales  are  hung  back  here  in 
the  realm  of  the  intention.  What  men 
call  a  service  of  the  poorest  and  most 
meager  sort  €k)d  often  calls  a  service 
most  opulent  and  achieving,  because 
He  sees  that  it  springs  out  of  pure  in- 
tention.    Verily,   when   Gk)d*s  judg- 


ment discloses  things,  often  shall  the 
first  be  last  and  the  last  first. 

Third— ''Jesus  sitting  over  against 
the  treasury  and  thus  beholding"  is  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  Lord  regards 
the  unsuccessful  as  the  world  measures 
success. 

**They  only  the  vlctcwy  win 
Who  have  fought  the  good  fight  and  have 

▼anquiahed  the  demon  that  tempts  us 

within; 
Who  hare  held  to  their  Caith,  unaedneed  by 

the  prize  that  the  world  holds  on  hlieh; 
Who  have  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  sofler, 

resist,  fight— if  need  be,  to  die. 

^'Bpeak,   Histoiy,    who  are   life^  ▼ictonf 

Unroll  thy  long  annals  and  say — 
Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the 

victors,  who  won  the  suooen  of  a  day? 
The  martyrs,  or  Nerof   The  Spartans  who 

fell  at  Thermopylffi's  tryst. 
Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes?    His  judges, 

or  Socrates?   Pilate,  or  Christ?" 


June  10-16.— The  Globt  <mp  Jsbub. 
— J(^m  xiii.  81. 

First— The  Glory  of  Jesus  is  the  gloiy 
oiaaefifice, 

''Celsus  drew  a  picture  ^f  Christ^s 
sufferings  on  the  cross ;  and  when  he 
had  vividly  represented  Him,  arrayed  in 
purple  and  crowned  with  thorns,  and 
nailed  to  the  tree,  he  exclaimed,  'In 
the  name  of  wonder,  why,  on  this  oc- 
casion at  least,  does  He  not  act  the 
€k>d,  and  hurl  some  signal  vengeance 
on  the  authors  of  this  insult  and  an- 
guish?'** Such  question  by  Celsus  is 
the  natural  question  of  the  worid. 
Lo<^ng  outwardly  and  speaking  gen- 
erally and  naturally,  we  would  say 
these  were  strange  circumstances  in 
which  to  expect  glory— just  ahead  the 
agony,  the  cross. 

But  Christ  came  to  introduce  a  new 
notion  of  glory.  ^  Would  you  know  tiie 
meaning  of  my  life?  Christ  said,  "Be- 
hold the  symbol  of  it.  It  is  the  buried 
seed"  (Johnxii.  83,  84). 

Celsus  plainly  suggests  the  ttfst  of  a 
real  sacrifice.  "  In  the  name  of  wonder, 
why  does  He  not  act  tiie  Gkxi?''— pos- 
sessing Gk)d-like  power,  as  He  daims 
to,  why  does  He  not  U9e  His  Qod-Kke 
power  for  Himself?  Possession  is  the 
test  of  sacrifice.     Think  of  thepMoer 
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of  Jesus.  Power  over  nature-— -windBf 
waves,  wine,  bread,  etc.  ;  power  over 
men — in  the  garden  those  coming  to 
arrest  Him  fell  backward  at  His  simple 
presence;  power  over  demons—how 
often  was  this  power  displayed ;  power 
over  angels  (Matt.  xxvi.  58). 

Think  of  the  sensitive  purity  of  Jesus. 
Thus  writes  a  missionary's  wife  of  her 
place  of  work  in  Africa,'  and  as  you 
read  it  think  of  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary shrinking  of  her  beautiful  and  cul- 
tured womanhood  from  close  and  steady 
contact  with  such  barbarism  and  sav- 
agery : 

""As  to  their  clothing,  the  heathen 
dress  admits  of  little  variety.  But 
many  appeared  dressed  partly  or  wholly 
in  European  attire — and  here  there  was  ^ 
variety  enough.  We  had  the  usual 
members  of  the  congregation,  some  of 
whom  were  neatly  dressed.  But  stick- 
lers for  the  'proprieties'  would  have 
been  shocked  to  see  a  man  moving  in 
the  crowd  who  considered  himself  well 
dressed  although  wearing  a  shirt  only ; 
another  with  trousers  only;  a  third 
with  a  black  'swallow-tail*  closely 
buttoned  to  the  chin — the  only  piece  of 
European  clothing  which  the  man 
wore ;  another  with  a  soldier's  red  coat, 
overshadowed  by  an  immense  wide- 
awake hat,  the  rest  of  the  dress  being 
articles  of  heathen  wear,  etc. 

"The  church  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  many  strange  remarks  were 
made  with  reference  to  the  building. 
One  man  said,  *  What  a  splendid  place 
to  drink  beer  in!'  another,  *What  a 
capital  pen  for  sheep  and  goats  1'  and 
a  third  declared  that  with  a  few  people 
inside  they  could  defy  the  Matabele 
nation. " 

And  do  you  think  enough,  can  you 
imagine  even  faintly,  what  must  have 
been  the  shrinking  of  the  immaculate 
purity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  from  personal 
and  close  contact  with  the  frequently 
awful  and  various  evil  into  which  He 
came? 

Now  it  is  the  tendency  of  such  purity 
to  withdraw  itself  from  touch  with  de- 
tilement,   and  it   is  the   tendency  of 


power  to  buUd  a  throne  for  the  self. 
Such  is  the  natural  feeling  and  ten- 
dency. **  Yes, "  says  Celsus,  "  if  He  be 
Qod,  let  Him  use  His  Gk)d-like  power 
for  Himself. " 

But  now  in  Jesus  you  see  no  trace  of 
this  tendency.  Never,  in  the  least, 
does  He  use  His  power  for  Himself. 
Because  He  is  so  pure,  therefore  let 
Him  touch  the  leper.  Not  self- 
aggrandizement,  but  eeU'distrHmtion 
is  the  steady  method  of  Jesus.  His 
glory  Is  the  glory  of  sacrifice. 

I  have  read  of  the  lumber-room  of 
the  Castle  of  Dunregan  on  the  Island  of 
Skye,  where  hang  tunics  of  knitted 
steel.  But  so  worn  and  rusted  have 
they  been  made  by  time  that  when 
you  seek  to  bring  them  forth  out  of  the 
dim  light  and  lay  your  touch  upon 
them,  what  once  were  the  strong  steel 
timics  fray  out,  as  if  they  were  wov^ 
but  of  worsted.  So  when  I  bring  my 
life  out  into  the  light  and  under  the 
touch  of  this  glory  of  sacrijke,  how  it 
sinks  and  shrivels  1  Ah,  let  us  test  our 
lives  a  little,  under  this  celestially  daz- 
zling light  I 

(a)  In  the  family. 

(b)  In  the  neighborhood. 

(c)  In  the  dty. 

(d)  In  the  church. 

(e)  Among  our  friends. 

(f)  Among  our  enemies. 
Second— The  glory  of  Jesus  was  the 

glory  of  action. 

How  easy  it  is  to  purpose  good 
things,  great  things !  How  difficult  it 
is  to  achieve  that  which  is  good  and 
great  1  When  wo  recognize  anew  our 
failure  in  the  line  of  our  noblest  en- 
deavors or  of  our  highest  opportuni- 
ties, we  are  prompt  to  feel  and  to  say 
that  thid  shall  never  be  again.  But  it 
M--agaui,  and  again,  and  yet  again. 

**The  wave  to  mighty,  bat  the  spray  U  weak  I 
And  often  thos  our  great  and  high  reeolves. 
Grand  in  their  fonnlng  as  an  ocean  wave. 
Break  in  the  spray  of  nothing.** 

It  is  good  to  purpose  wisely.  It  is 
better  to  perform  faithfully. 

But  Jesus  actually  yielded  everything 
that  was    most  dear— heaven,   home, 
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friends,  the  energies,  the  powers,  the 
organs,  the  members  of  His  body,  the 
faculties,  the  endowments  of  His  soul, 
the  shining  of  His  Father's  face.  He 
laid  Himself  out  for  terrific  agony.  He 
hastened  to  Qethsemane.  He  embraced 
the  cross.  He  went  on,  with  bleeding 
feet,  and  bleeding  hands,  and  bleeding 
heart,  until  the  last  inch  of  that  awful 
path  of  sacrifice  was  traversed.  (See 
Liddon's  "Our  Lord's  IMvlnity, "  p. 
Id4.)  Our  Lord  actually  did  all  this. 
What  He  purposed  He  did.  What  re- 
buke here  for  a  religion  of  slippered 
and  lavender  s^itiment  merely ! 

Third— The  glory  of  Jesus  was  the 
glory  of  canaecraHon,  "My  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to 
finish  His  work.  ** 

And  this  is  the  true  glory.  What 
little  of  such  glory  shines  in  us  makes 
our  Hves  watchful— the  glory  of  our 
sacrifice,  our  veritable  deed,  our  con- 
secration. 


JuKB  17-38.— The  Aocttmuultion 
OF  Power. — 1  Chron.  xii.  22. 

For  a  long  time  David  had  been  an 
exile  and  a  fugitive.  Like  the  hunted 
roe  upon  the  mountains  he  had  been, 
as  he  himself  sings.  At  first  he  had 
been  almost  entirely  alone.  Then, 
gradually,  there  came  to  him  a  little 
company.  When  he  had  reached  the 
Adullam-cave  period,  a  little  herd  of 
people  had  rallied  to  his  standard.  But 
they  were  mostly  of  the  somewhat  un- 
reputable,  broken  sort.  You  remember 
how  the  Scripture  tells  of  it:  "And 
every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and 
every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every 
one  that  was  discontented,  gathered 
themselves  unto  him ;  and  he  became  a 
captain  over  them ;  and  there  were  with 
him  about  four  hundred  men"  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  2). 

But  prospects  were  not  specially 
bright  for  David.  A  cave  must  be  his 
home.  All  the  royal  power  lodged  in 
Saul's  hand  is  alert  to  smite  him. 
Every  day  is  a  danger.  Every  move- 
ment is  menaced. 

But  will  you  particularly  notice? — 


David  will  be  sUadiUy  upright,  tSioag^ 
fortune  is  so  black  and  circumstances 
are  so  hard.  HewiU  seize  no  unfair 
advantage.  He  will  not  stain  his  hand 
with  any  wrong.  He  must  be  fugftiTe 
and  exHe,  for  Saul  compels  hhn,  but 
he  will  be  inflexibly  right  and  loyaL 
Though  the  king  breaks  law,  IHivid 
will  submit  to  law.  He  will  be  true 
an<l  trust  and  wait  (1  Sam.  xxvi.). 

But  now  the  years  have  sped,  and 
David  has  all  tiie  time  been  showing 
himself  thus  true,  lawful,  loyal,  right. 
So,  too,  his  great  natural  administrative 
capacity  has  been  announcing  itself. 
Saul,  the  king,  has  been  growing  more 
and  more  moody,  gloomy,  capridoos^ 
powerless,  as  a  man  must  who  con- 
sciously forsakes  the  right.  The  king- 
dom is  in  disorder.  Enemies  are 
encroaching.  Disaster  of  all  sorts 
threatens.  Men  are  longing  for  some 
firm,  fair,  intelligent  hand  upon  the 
helm. 

In  their  extremity,  more  and  move 
the  thoughts  of  men  turn  to  David. 
He  has  shown  himself  trustworthy, 
able,  fit,  and  fitted  for  command. 

So  now,  though  he  is  still  exOed,  here 
at  Ziglag  men,  and  men  of  the  best 
sort,  begin  to  troop  to  him. 

David  has  manifestly  passed  bey<aid 
the  crest  which  divides  probation  from 
achievement;  mefi  ha/w  oome  to  Teoog- 
nUe  what  he  is,  and  what  he  ean  achieu. 

With  steady  and  swiftly  accelerating 
force,  the  movement  toward  David 
gathers  head  (1  Ohron.  xxii  1,  3 ;  viiL 
16,  18,  20.). 

There  is  a  steady,  natural*  swift  ac- 
cumulation of  power.  *'For  at  that 
time,  day  by  day,  there  came  to  David 
to  help  him  imtU  it  was  a  great  host^ 
like  the  host  of  God.  ** 

It  seems  to  me  quite  possible,  in  the 
presence  of  this  Scriptural  incident,  to 
find  a  quite  easy  statement  of  the  law 
of  the  accumulation  of  power.  I  think 
the  law  may  be  stated  thus :  Pmitlteni 
action  in  one  direction  brings,  eftet  a 
time,  aurprisingty  added  power  fir  fur- 
ther action  in  that  direction. 

Consider  certain  practical  and  impor 
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tant  illustrations  of  tlie  working  of  this 
law: 

(a)  In  the  accumulation  of  property. 
You  cannot  have  money  and  at  the 
same  time  lavishly  spend  it.  You  can- 
not get  money  and  be  all  the  time  for- 
tuitously trying  to  get  it,  now  in  this 
way  and  then  in  that.  Steady  devo- 
tion to  one  method  till  one  gains  charac- 
ter in  it  and  becomes  adept  in  it  is  the 
only  way.  I  do  not  think  that  the  re- 
lations of  capital  and  labor  are  ideal 
yet,  but  I  do  verily  believe  that  vastly 
greater  numbers  might  pass  from  the 
so-called  laboring  class  to  the  prop- 
erty class — and  everybody  ought  to 
seek  to  make  such  passage — were  it 
not  for  lavish  expenditure  for  drink. 
This  is  the  great  money -sucking  abyss 
— wild  and  needless  expenditure  for 
drink. 

(&)  As  to  the  formation  of  habits. 
"  We  inherit  a  nature,  but  we  acquire  a 
character. "  Character  is  the  sum  total 
of  one's  habits.  K  one  set  himself 
toward  the  formation  of  good  habits, 
and  so  toward  winning  good  character, 
steady  attempt  in  this  direction  always 
and  necessarily  results  in  the  increasing 


accumulation  of  power  in  this  direction. 
The  law  is  as  certain  as  gravity. 

(c)  As  to  increase  in  intellectual 
force.  Steady  determination  toward 
intellectual  discipline  produces  as  stead- 
ily the  power  intellectual,  which  comes 
from  discipline. 

{d)  As  to  advancing  power  in  the 
spiritual  life.  Regeneration  is  but  the 
beginning.  The  use  of  the  self  in  the 
regenerate  life  makes  steadily  for  accu- 
mulating and  triimiphant  power  in  the 
regenerate  life :  that  is  sanctification. 

Some  lessons. 

I.  Be  careful  of  the  day.  Day  by 
day,  because  he  day  by  day  had  been 
the  man  he  was,  they  gathered  to 
David.  Especially  toward  the  accu- 
mulation of  any  sort  of  power  do  not 
lose  time  in  youth. 

U.  Have  courage.  Front  toward 
such  right  accumulation  of  power,  and 
this  great  law  of  its  accumulation  is 
steadily  working  for  you. 

m.  This  great  law  works  as  steadily 
the  other  way;  e.g..  King  Saul,  front- 
ing and  choosing  wrong,  was  losing 
righteous  power  day  by  day,  until  at 
last  he  came  to  the  sad  wreck  he  made. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  EXPOSITORY  SECTION. 


AN  EXPOSITION. 

By  Robert  Patkrson,   D.D.,   Bel- 
mont, Blantyre,  Scotland. 

Paul,  a  servant  cf  Jems  Ohrwt,  eaUdd 
to  he  an  apostle,  separated  unto  the 
gotpeLof  Qod,  etc.— Rom.  i.  1-4. 

Thb  Gospel  originated  in  Qod's 
mind.  He  is  its  author.  It  has  been 
revealed  from  of  old.  Hence  the  apos- 
tle says  WHICH  Hb  pbomisbd  before. 
The  Qospel  has  an  outer  and  an  inner. 
On  the  outside  it  is  words,  news ;  on 
the  hiside  it  is  thoughts,  God's 
thoughts.  These  thoughts  again  are 
regarding  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  Christ 
Hunself,  the  personal  Christ,  is  the 
inner  essence  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Qospel  then  was  promised  before,  in- 


asmuch as  Christ  the  Deliverer,  the 
Saviour,  the  propitiation  for  sins,  was 
promised  all  down  through  the  pre- 
incamate  ages.  It  was,  thus,  even  in 
Paul's  day,  no  new-fangled  and  up- 
start theory  of  things.  It  certainly,  as 
matter  of  fact,  was  no  creation  of  his 
mind,  or  of  the  mind  of  his  fellow- 
apostles  and  evangelists.  Documentary 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  in  proof 
of  his  allegation,  was  then  in  existence 
and  is  extant  to-day  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 

Through  His  prophets  in  holt 
writ.  If  the  word  writ  were  plural 
the  expression  in  holy  writ  would  ex- 
actly reproduce  the  original.  Supply- 
ing the  article,  we  may  say  in  the  ho^ 
writings,  or  in  the  hoUy  seriptures.  The 
reference  Is    to   the   Old    Testament 
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ScriptureB  as  a  whole.  They  are 
*'hol7'*  because  they  are  essentially 
God's  writiDgs.  The  ideas  of  God  and 
holiness  are  inseparable.  He  is,  as  the 
infinite  One,  the  infinite  good ;  He  must 
be  holy,  holy,  holy.  All  the  outcome 
of  His  infinite  mind  and  heart,  of  his 
infinitely  holy  moral  character  must  be 
morally  perfect ;  like  Himself,  m<»ally 
pure,  morally  clean,  morally  healthful 
and  blissf  uL 

The  wordpivp^  literally  denotes  one 
who  9peak»  before  God  and  for  God. 
The  prophet  is  thus  conceived  as  stand- 
ing in  God's  presence  and  speaking 
down  as  from  Uie  side  of  'God  to  men. 
He  speaks  also/c^  God  under  impulses 
from  God.  Buch  is  the  idea  involved, 
particularly  in  the  Hebrew  term.  The 
prophet  was  Ckxl's  tpokesman  or  int&T' 
preter,  uttering  by  inspiration  of  Ckxl  aU 
that  was  divinely  suggested  to  him. 
That  such  was  the  real  idea  is  apparent 
from  Exodus  iv.  0.  To  Moses  Jehovah 
says,  **!  have  made  thee  a  god  to 
Pharaoh,  and  Aaron,  thy  brother,  shall 
be  thy  prophet^thon  shalt  be,  as  it 
were,  the  inspirer,  to  suggest  to  him 
what  he  shall  say,  and  he  shall  be  thy 
spokesman  to  lay  before  Pharaoh  all 
that  thou  suggestest."  Again,  *'I  vdll 
raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  like  unto  thee;  and  I 
\  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth,  and 
he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall 
command  him"  (Deut.  xviii.  18).  To 
Jeremiah  also  €kxl  says,  ^'Thou  shalt 
be  as  my  mouth**  (Jer.  xv.  19).  The 
biblical  conception  of  the  prophet, 
therefore,  is  that  of  one  who  speaks  for 
God  and  under  the  inspiration  of  €k>d. 
He  may  foretell  events;  he  may  not. 
That  is  a  secondary  matter.  In  the 
circumstances  of  the  prophets  par  ex- 
ceUence,  the  grand  realities  concerning 
which  they  spoke  being  mainly  in  the 
future  and  connected  with  the  Christ 
as  **  Qod  manifest  in  the  flesh,  **  the 
predictive  element  of  necessity  entered 
largely  into  their  prophesying,  but  that 
was  because  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
case ;  the  essential  thing  was  the  speak- 
ing for  God,  re- uttering  the  thoughts  of 


Qod,  of  which  prediction  was  but  ac- 
cidental. 

The  expression  "  through  his  prophets  ** 
confirms  the  view  just  stated.  God 
Himself  promised.  The  promise  was 
emphatically  His  promise;  the  speak- 
ing, essentially  His  speaking.  The 
prophets  were  but  the  mediums  tkrottgh 
whom  He  communicated  His  mind  to 
the  people.  Doubtless  they  would  noi 
be  mere  machines  or  unintelligent  au- 
tomatons in  the  Divine  hands.  Just  as 
water  takes  the  shape  of  the  vessel  into 
which  it  is  poured,  so  we  find  that  the 
peculiarities  of  mind,  and  temperament, 
and  drcimistances  give  figure,  and  tone, 
and  complexion  to  the  writings  of  the 
various  prophets.  Peculiarities  there 
are.  Differences  there  are.  Drapery 
of  varying  style  and  proportion  there 
is.  The  essential  matter,  however,  is 
that  not  their  own  ideas  of  things,  but 
God's,  are  embodied  in  their  oracles. 
The  matters  of  which  they  spoke,  the 
ideas,  originated  not  in  their  own  mind, 
but  in  the  Great  Fountain  of  Intelligenoe 
around  them  and  above  l^em  and  with- 
in them,  and  were  poured  f orUi  thratti^ 
them  for  the  benefit  of  contemporary 
peoples,  and  also  for  all  ages  to  the  end 
of  time.  Thus  when  we  think  their 
thoughts  we  re-think  the  thoughts  of 
God.  It  is  consequently  no  mere  fancy 
to  say  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
"Holy  Bible,  book  divine."  Into  the 
vexed  discussions  of  to-day  regarding 
the  Old  Testament  we  do  not  fed  called 
upon  here  to  enter.  We  have  chi^y 
to  do  with  the  apostle's  inspired  teadi- 
ing.  What  he  says  by  authority  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  what  is  implied  in  his 
utterances,  are  especiaUy  the  expositor's 
business.  He  here  asserts  that  the 
writings  of  the  prophets— of  aU  the 
prophets,  from  Moses  to  Malachi— are 
essentially  €k)d*s  writings  and  are 
**  holy. "  Let  criticism  go  on  and  have 
its  legitimate  sphere.  Let  it  have  free 
scope.  He  is  not  wise  who  would  seek 
to  hinder  it.  In  the  end  no  damage  can 
come  to  the  Bible.  At  the  beginning, 
as  at  the  end,  there  can  be  no  cause  for 
fear  with  respect  to  the  Bible.    Paul 
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Knew  much  bettter  than  the  critics. 
Paul's  inspired  judgment  will  be 
countersigned  by  all  legitimate  criti- 
cism to  the  end  of  the  ages. 

It  is  delightful  to  notice  that  the 
Oospel  in  its  essence  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  all  the  writings  of  all  the 
prophets.  Indeed,  apart  from  Christ 
there  was  nothing  to  be  revealed.  But 
for  the  fact  that  God  had  a  Saviour  to 
reveal  to  men,  a  grand  propitiatory 
method  of  salvation,  there  could  have 
been  no  reason  and  no  place  for  either 
the  prophet  or  the  written  revelation. 
The  Divine  revelation  in  words  is,  and 
must  be,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  a  supernatural  revelation ;  a  rev- 
elation, that  is,  over  and  above  the  or- 
dinary revelations  of  God  in  nature  and 
in  providence.  But  a  supernatural 
revelation  of  necessity  involves  a  super- 
natural method  of  salvation.  And  so, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Christ  Jesus  is  the 
alpha  and  the  omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  ending,  the  grand  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in 
their  entirety.  Those  who  think  other- 
wise differ  from  the  Apostle  Paul  and 
must  have  misinterpreted  the  holy 
oracles.  Paul,  of  course,  is  at  one 
with  Christ  who  says,  "Search  the 
Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye 
have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they 
which  testify  of  mo"  (John  v.  89). 
Peter  agrees  with  both  in  asserting  that 
"The  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time 
by  the  will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost"  (2  Peter  1.  21). 

It  is,  from  another  point  of  view,  more 
delightful  still  that  the  Gospel,  in  its 
essence,  has  been  divinely  proclaimed 
in  all  the  ages.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  men  were  of  necessity  ignorant  of 
the  Gospel.  (Jod's  method  of  saving 
is  the  same  for  all  times  and  places  and  ' 
circumstances.  Christ  is  the  Saviour 
of  the  worid.  "The  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth, "  is  in  all  the 
ages,  and  reveals  Ilimself  graciously  to 
all  the  ages,  and  to  all  men  in  all  the 
ages.     Thus  the  Gospel  in  one  form  or 


another  is  revealed,  promulgated  to 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  to  all  the 
individual  sinners  among  the  masses  of 
mankind.  Those  especially  who  were 
privileged  to  read  or  hear  read  the 
utterances  of  the  divinely  inspired 
prophets  had  the  Gospel  in  a  superior 
form.  They  might  and  should  have 
all  been  saved  and  holy.  We  in  our 
circumstances  are  more  highly  favored 
still.  We  are  privileged  to  possess  the 
Gospel  in  its  highest  and  final  form. 
Solemn  is  the  responsibility  and  fear- 
ful the  destiny  of  the  man  who  now  re- 
jects it  and  goes  down  to  perdition. 

One  other  suggestion  seeks  Tecogni- 
tion  before  passing  from  this  pregnant 
clause.  Although  the  reference  is  to 
the  inspired  writers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment scriptures,  the  principle,  in  a 
sense,  is  to  be  extended  to  believers  in 
Christ  generally.  Not  to  speak  of  the  ac- 
credited apostles  and  evangelists,  there 
were  New  Testament  prophets,  men 
who  spoke  for  God  and  under  some 
measure  at  least  of  Divine  inspiration. 
"  And  God  hath,  "  says  Paul,  "  set  some 
in  the  Church,  first  apostles,  secondarily 
propTiets,  thirdly  teachers"  (1  Cor.  iii. 
38) .  Again  he  exhorts :  **  Follow  after 
love;  yet  desire  earnestly  spiritual 
gifts,  but  rather  that  ye  may  prophest/. 
.  .  .  But  he  that  propfusieth  speaketh 
unto  men  edification,  and  comfort,  and 
consolation.  ...  Ho  that  propTiesieth 
edifl'eth  the  Church"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  1-5). 
Even  women  prophesied.  Philip 
"had  four  daughters,  virgins,  which 
did  prophesy"  (Acts  xxi.  9).  They 
spoke  for  God,  and  under  impulses 
from  Ck)d,  to  their  neighbors  and 
fellow-countrymen.  And  why  not? 
Why  should  not  God,  if  He  please, 
make  use  of  a  woman's  mind,  and  a 
woman's  heart,  and  a  wuman's  sancti- 
fied tongue  in  this  secondary  sphere,  at 
least,  as  well  as  a  man's?  Even  Moses 
in  his  day  rose  sublimely  above  the 
prejudices  conunon  to  his  brethren. 
The  Spirit  came  upon  Eldad  and  Medad 
and  "they  prophesied  in  the  camp. 
And  there  ran  a  young  man  and  told 
Moses.  .  .  .  And  Joshua,   the  son  of 
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Nun,  the  minister  of  Moses,  one  of  his 
chosen  men,  answered  and  said.  My 
lord  Moses,  forbid  them.  And  Moses 
said  unto  him,  Art  thou  jealous  for  my 
sake?  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's 
people  were  prophets,  that  the  Lord 
would  put  his  Bpirit  upon  them?" 
(Num.  xi.  26-29.)  It  is  the  privilege, 
the  duty  as  well,  of  every  believer  to 


be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  and  in  his 
own  sphere  and  measure  to  re-utter  the 
thoughts  of  Qod  in  the  Gospel,  in  the 
Bible,  and  thus  to  speak  for  God  to 
his  fellow -men.  When  the  princaple  is 
realized  and  acted  on  universally,  the 
grandest  revolution  will  have  come  for 
the  Church  and  the  world. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  COMPARATIVE   RELIGION. 


The  Sim  Danoe. 

Pagan  Practices  of  Montana 

Indians  Described. 

By CJhaplain C.  C.  Bateman,  U.S.A., 
Fort  AssiNABOiNE,  Mont. 

I  HAVE  witnessed  the  sun  danoe, 
though  not  every  form  of  ingenious 
torture  which  at  times  lends  a  savage 
adornment  to  the  accompanying  bar- 
barous rites.  That  I  have  not  beheld 
all  the  ^^ mysteries'*  is  largely  due  to 
my  disinclination  to  become  a  spectator 
to  farther  exhibition  of  human  suffering 
voluntarily  inflicted.  I  am,  therefore, 
dependent  in  part  upon  the  testimony 
of  others  for  material  facts  contained  in 
this  article. 

That  such  scenes  as  I  am  about  to 
depict  can  be  enacted  anywhere  within 
the  territorial  bounds  of  Christian 
America  in  the  midsummer  month  of 
this  year  of  grace  (1803)  is  a  sad  re- 
minder that  the  divine  message  of  the 
adorable  Master  must  still  be  preached 
to  the  heathen  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad. 

From  time  immemorial  the  sun  dance 
has  been  an  annual  festival  celebrated 
by  nearly  all  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
great  plains  and  mountain  districts  uf 
the  West  and  Northwest.  The  exer- 
cise, so  far  as  I  am  informed,  was  never 
successfully  introduced  among  the  In- 
■  dians  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

While  some  of  these  latter  tribes  pos- 
sess knowledge  of  this  dance  in  honor 
of  the  sun,  the  celebration  has  remained 
apart  from  their  forms  of  paganism. 
The  sun    dance    reached   perhaps   its 


height  of  atrocious  cruelty  among  the 
Sioux,  who  are  now  our  national  wards 
and  to  whom  this  indulgence  is  forbid- 
den. Rocky  Mountain  tribes  generally 
seem  to  have  patterned  their  sun  festi- 
vals closely  after  those  of  the  powerful 
Sioux  nation.  It  is  believed  that  tlie 
only  tribe  within  our  borders  who  this 
year  (1893)  indulged  in  the  orgies  of 
the  sun  dance  is  that  of  the  Cree  In- 
dians, whose  presence  in  the  United 
States  since  the  memorable  thou^ 
short-lived  Riel  rebellion  against  Cana- 
dian authority  has  been  a  subject  of 
international  correspondence. 

Were  the  Crees  our  wards,  500  men 
with  fixed  bayonets  would  have 
marched  out  of  this  garrison  a  few 
days  since  and  put  an  end  to  the  sun 
festival,  had  a  smaller  show  of  force 
first  failed  to  impress  the  savages  with 
the  majesty  of  civilized  law. 

It  is,  hence,  with  the  sim  sacrifice  as 
practiced  by  the  Cree  Indians  of  Can- 
ada that  I  am  concerned  in  this  con- 
tribution. 

The  actuating  motive  of  the  sun 
dance,  with  this  as  wiUi  other  tribes,  is 
propitiation  of  the  Great  Spirit^  whose 
power  and  might  find,  to  the  savage 
mind,  their  highest  iUustraticMi  In  the 
incomparable  splendor  of  the  sun. 

Indeed  the  dance  is  a  carnival  of 
worship.  The  celebration  lasts  three 
or  four  days,  according  to  the  size  and 
representative  character  of  the  assonbly 
and  the  number  of  braves  who  are  will- 
ing to  propitiate  the  Great  Manitou,  or 
Spirit,  by  undergoing  the  required  tor- 
tures. 
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A  suitable  place  is  selected  for  the 
dance.  This  is  usually  near  a  stream, 
which  commands  a  prospect  of  all  ap- 
proaches. 

Here  the  tents  are  pitched  in  such 
order  or  disorder  as  may  be  suggested 
by  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

A  central  area  is  reserved  for  the  cir- 
cular pavilion.  This  is  constructed  of 
boughs  and  forks  of  trees  around  a 
center- pole,  after  the  manner  of  a  large 
booth.  The  roof  is  made  of  brush  in 
full  foliage.  About  one-half  of  the 
circle  is  inclosed  to  the  eaves,  and  sub- 
divided into  separate  stalls  or  compart- 
ments, each  large  enough  to  admit  one 
person  and  no  more. 

Perhaps  twenty  such  stalls,  buHt  up  of 
willows  woven  in  rude  basket-fashion, 
are  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  female 
participants  in  the  exercises. 

These  stalls  are  wholly  closed  to  the 
outside,  and  across  the  front  within  is 
run  a  willow-wrought  partition  which 
screens  the  occupants  when  they  sit 
down,  and  above  which  only  the  heads 
are  visible  when  standing  upright. 

A  still  larger  compartment  is  reserved 
for  the  chief  and  medicine-man  of  the 
tribe.  The  male  participants  are  gau- 
dily painted  and,  apart  from  a  cloth 
about  the  loins,  wholly  nude. 

The  squaws  are  also  in  the  highest 
style  of  Indian  art,  but  not  indelicately 
attired.  The  center-pole  is  wound  with 
yards  of  red  and  yellow  calico  and 
painted  buckskin,  and  from  its  top  de- 
pend stout  ropes  and  brilliant  stream- 
ers. Into  the  depending  ends  of  these 
ropes  tough  thongs  are  ^tened. 

Each  participant,  male  and  female,  is 
provided  with  a  willow  whistle,  which 
is  blown  as  the  breath  is  expired  in  the 
exercise.  All  things  being  in  readiness, 
the  chief,  from  behind  the  i)artition  of 
boughs,  announces  the  entrance  of  the 
medicine-man. 

This  hideously  dressed  and  undressed 
dignitary  enters  the  ring  and  advances 
to  the  center-pole,  where  he  mutters 
some  introductory  service,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  nature  of  prayer. 
This  done  he  retires  to  his  stall  aud 


hiding-place,  where  he  squats  on  his 
haundies  and  whines  a  melancholy 
dirge.  So  many  of  the  squaws  as 
have  been  designated  to  participate' 
now  enter  with  lamentation,  while  the 
tom-toms  weU  beaten  keep  up  a  deaf- 
ening clatter. 

The  squaws  fall  upon  all  fours  about 
the  center-pole  and  groan  and  wail  in 
hysterical  frenzy  for  all  the  braves  slain 
in  the  battles  of  the  past. 

When  this  ceremony  has  continued 
for  a  certain  time,  the  squaws  retire  to 
their  appointed  stalls  and  proceed  with 
a  stamping  motion  of  the  feet,  accom- 
panying the  same  with  vigorous  whis- 
tling. 

Strangely  in  common  with  all  forms 
of  religion  having  their  origin  in  bar- 
barism, the  sins  of  the  flesh  must  be 
purged  away  by  the  only  sacrificial 
atonement  known  to  the  savage, 
namely,  irdcTisehodily  mffering. 

The  only  sins  which  burden  the  In- 
dian are  those  of  fear  and  cowardice. 
Physical  weakness  must  be  overcome 
by  physical  courage. 

To  endure  with  composure  extreme 
torture  is  to  the  Indian  the  highest  ex- 
ercise of  manly  virtue. 

The  yoimg  men  who  are  now  to  prove 
their  manhood,  and  so  win  the  approval 
of  man  and  Manitou,  are  announced  and 
enter  the  area  about  the  center-pole  one 
by  one.  The  head  men  of  the  tribe  (not 
including  the  chief)  gather  about  the 
first  victim  after  he  has  advanced  and 
rested  his  head  against  the  banners  and 
ropes  of  the  central  support  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

He  sits  down,  with  his  feet  under 
him.  A  blanket  is  thrown  over  him, 
and  under  this  the  head  men  are  par- 
tially hidden  from  view. 

The  medicine-man  now  appears,  and 
he  too  gets  imder  the  blanket. 

All  tiie  figures  are  now  sitting  or 
squatting  on  the  ground. 

The  medicine  man  has  sharp  skewers 
with  thongs  attached. 

These  he  holds  in  his  hands  while  he 
gathers  up  folds  of  flesh  on  the  victim's 
breast  and  back. 
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Through  tliese  folds  he  forces  the 
skewers,  and  seeks  to  check  the  flow  of 
blo<xl  with  «alt  and  alum. 

The  youDg  brave,  now  with  skewers 
protruding  from  the  breast  and  the  flesh 
of  his  shoulders,  is  assisted  to  his  feet  and 
advanajs  to  the  center- pole,  where  the 
thongs  of  the  defKjnding  rope -ends  are 
securely  tied  to  the  tliongs  which  were 
made  fast  to  the  skewers  by  the  medi- 
cine-man. Now  the  sun  dance  proper  * 
begins.  The  victim,  with  eyes  presum- 
ably upon  the  sun,  nu^re  likely  gazing 
flxcdiy  toward  the  sky  only,  and  with 
a  streamer  in  each  hand  throws  the 
weight  of  his  entire  body  upon  the 
skewers  and  ropes,  which  tear  the 
(luivcriug  flesh.  His  fortitude  is  sus- 
tained by  encouraging  words  from  his 
friends.  Meantime  the  whistles  and 
tom-toms  are  kept  in  active  and  discord- 
ant operation.  If  the  victim  can  tear  out 
the  skewers  at  once,  his  suffering  will 
the  sooner  be  at  an  end  ;  but  should  it 
happ<*n,  as  it  often  d<K*s,  that  the  skew- 
ers are  in  too  de<'p  or  the  weight  of  the 
body  insurticient  to  secure  the  desired 
release,  the  brave  must  keep  on  his 
journey  about  the  i)ole,  bearing  his 
weight  upon  the  skewers  until  uncon- 
sciousness overtakes  him  and  he  falls 
headlong  in  a  dead  faint.  In  either 
event  he  has  proved  his  charact^T  for 
endurance  and  bravery.  If,  however, 
he  should  faint  before  he  has  endured 
the  torture  for  any  considerable  time, 
the  victim  is  forever  disgraced. 

He  is  contemptuously  thereafter  re- 


ferred to  as  that  ^''gun-danee  woman. " 
To  be  known  as  a  "  sun-dance  woman  " 
is  worse  than  death  in  the  estimation  of 
any  brave. 

8ome,  to  show  extraordinary  char- 
acter, will,  after  the  breast -skewers 
have  been  torn  out  in  the  dance,  cause 
buffalo  skulls  and  other  heavy  weights 
to  be  attached  to  the  skewers  in  the 
shoulders,  and  on  hands  and  knees  drag 
these  loads  of  agony  until  the  flesh  gives 
way  to  the  pressure  or  unconsciousne^ 
ovcrtiikes  the  l»enighted  sufl'erer. 

Others  will  cause  a  horse  t4>  be  tied 
to  the  skewers  in  the  shoulders,  and, 
mounting  other  horses,  will  by  quick 
jerks  tear  themselves  loose.  During 
all  these  three  or  four  days  of  torture 
the  participants  wholly  fast,  if  their 
strength  is  sufficient  to  sustain  them. 
At  the  close  of  this  carnival  of  cruelty 
and  fanaticism  a  great  council  is  held, 
in  which  gifts  are  exchanged.  This 
closes  with  a  feast.  The  favorite  dogs 
are  killed,  and  baked  dog -meat  is  de- 
voured in  large  quanititea. 

When  intoxicating  liquors  can  be  ob- 
tained (and  such  are  usually  obtain- 
able) ,  the  feast  ends  in  a  drunken  de- 
bauch and  crimes  of  unspeakable  beast- 
liness. As  each  year  shows  a  diminish  - 
ing  number  of  participants,  it  become 
more  evident  that  we  are  seeing  the  last 
of  the  sun  dance,  and  that  the  Indian's 
bloody  and  barbarous  gavot  to  the  sun 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  to  be 
recalled  only  in  the  aboriginal  folk-lore 
of  the  North  American  continent. 


EDITORIAL  SECTION. 

LIVINa  ISSUES  FOB  PULPIT  TBEATlCSirT. 


A  IDilemma  in  Education. 

By    PROFEt^soR   Edgar    W.    Work, 
WoosTER    Uniyeksity,    Woostkr, 

Ohio. 
Aiid  all  thy  children  sJiaU  be  taught  of 
the  Lord;  aiul  great  shtiU  be  the  peace 
of  thy  children. — Isa.  liv.  13. 

TiiEitE  is  scarcely  a  question  before 
the  nation  to-day  which  more  vitally 


concerns  every  higher  interest  of  the 
nation  than  the  question,  What  is  the 
ideal  college  f  Nor  is  the  deeper  signifi- 
cance of  this  question  reached  by  the 
discussion  between  the  defenders  of  the 
two  types,  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versity. The  more  important  question 
for  the  nation  is  rather  this  one :  Shall 
the  college  be  Christian  or  anti-Chris- 
tian, or  at  least  neutral?    It  could  be 
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easOy  shown  that  the  position  of  neu- 
trality is  illogical  if  not  impossible,  and 
promises  very  little  more  toward  con- 
serving the  religious  life  of  the  nation 
than  the  position  of  open  antagonism. 
It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  question 
of  the  denominational  college  lies  not 
very  far  away  from  the  question  of  the 
Christian  college;  but  the  denomina- 
tional idea  need  not  confuse  our  present 
discussion.  The  real  contest  is  not  be- 
tween secularism  and  sectarianism,  but 
between  secularism  and  religion.  The 
struggle  is  in  reality  a  very  old  one, 
only  it  is  in  new  forms.  As  Principal 
Shairp  has  shown,  it  is  the  Hellenic 
idea  of  culture  pitted  against  the 
Hebrew  idea  of  life.  The  latter  idea  is 
thus  expressed,  "The  spirit  that  is  in 
each  man  craves  other  nourishment 
than  the  bread  he  wins.  "  It  is  voiced 
again  sadly  and  longingly  by  an  Amer- 
ican father,  himself  all  at  sea  in  relig- 
ious doubt,  who  has  sent  his  four  sons 
to  a  Christian  college  hoping,  as  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  that  "  they  might 
be  taught  to  believe  something.  "  One 
would  like  to  know  what  the  father's 
experience  in  college  was. 

America's  indebtedness  to  her  Chris- 
tian colleges  ought  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
President  Carter  holds  that  no  church 
has  ever  made  a  gift  equally  as  great 
and  beneficent  "as  the  great  gift  of 
Congregationalism,  the  colleges  of  New 
England.  "  The  early  American  type, 
as  every  one  well  knows,  was  that  of  the 
Christian  cx)llcge.  The  question  now 
is,  Shall  the  old  type  go  out  and  the 
new  typ(?  come  in?  Some  modification 
may  be  conceded  to  the  university  idea  as 
distinct  frotn  the  College  idea.  A 
well-known  professor  at  Yale  is  re- 
ported to  have  solved  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  compulsory  attendance  thus  : 
"  The  question  whether  attendance  upon 
chapel  exercises  shall  be  required  de- 
pends upon  the  question  whether  Yale 
is  a  university  or  a  college. "  The 
wider  question  still  remains  unaffected 
by  this  narrower  one — which  type,  tlie 
Christian  or  the  non-Christian,  sliall  ob- 


tain in  our  higher  education  ?  Shall  the 
old  American  idea,  so  nobly  represented 
by  Williams  College  in  the  days  of 
Mark  Hopkins,  give  way  to  the  new 
idea,  which,  considting  the  liberalism 
of  the  times  and  seeking  an  unfettered 
intellectualism  in  sympathy  with  the 
prevailing  humanism,  minimizes  as 
much  as  possible  the  recognition  of  re- 
ligion ?  The  dilemma  confronts  us  here 
again,  usually  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
fessed opponents  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. On  the  one  side  is  secularism,  on 
the  other  side  is  the  complete  theologi- 
zing of  the  schools.  We  are  told  that 
"  if  educators  were  thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest about  the  prior  importance  of  re- 
ligion over  all  other  subjects,  they  would 
be  obliged  to  give  as  much  attention  to 
theological  and  religious  instruction  as 
was  given  by  them  to  scholasticism,  if 
they  had  any  hopes  of  regenerating  the 
world  on  that  plan.  "  There  is  no  space 
here  to  discuss  the  manifest  misconcep- 
tion in  this  statement  of  the  purpose  of 
the  introduction  of  religion  into  the  col- 
lege. I  hope  it  will  be  believed  that 
the  defenders  of  religious  education 
have  no  such  extravagant  notions  of  the 
value  of  religion  in  education.  It  is 
proposed  to  take  neither  horn  of  tlie 
dilemma,  but  to  find  the  way  out  of  tlie 
dilemma,  which  is  usually,  it  will  be 
conceded,  the  reasonable  way. 

What  is  reasonable  and  practicable  in 
the  effort  to  introduce  religious  influ- 
ences into  the  higher  education?  It  is 
remarkable  how  the  opponents  of  relig- 
ious education  have  sought  to  cover  up 
their  attack  against  the  principle  which 
stands  in  the  case  by  a  more  noisy  at- 
tack upon  the  methods  in  vogue.  That 
the  victory  has  inclined  at  all  their  way 
is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  many 
bungling  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  serve  a  good  cause.  Probably  the 
ideal  Christian  college,  viewed  from 
either  side,  docs  not  exist  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  That  the  ideal  should  be 
given  up,  however,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties, limitations,  and  failures,  is  the 
last  thing  to  be  confessed.  There  are 
four  reasonable  ways  of  giving  Chris - 
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tian  character  to  a  college,  which  should 
be  operated  conjointly:  1,  Biblical 
and  Christian  instruction  In  the  class- 
room; d,  worship;  8,  Christian  char- 
acter in  the  teachers;  4,  a  religious 
atmosphere.  These  can  be  discussed 
but  briefly  here. 

Of  the  first,  I  would  like  to  say  that, 
with  the  distinct  forward  movement  in 
many  of  the  colleges  in  the  methods  of 
English  Bible  study,  it  is  a  little  late  in 
the  day  to  listen  complacently  to  com- 
plaints about  biblical  instruction  that 
''the  students  despise  it,**  that  ''it 
alienates  them  permanently  from  a  re- 
ligious life,  and  is  respected  only  by 
those  who  expect  to  adopt  the  ministry 
as  a  calling  or  by  a  few  whose  religious 
sympathies  are  already  well  settled. " 
A  simple  statement  of  the  case  is, 
the  facts  do  not  warrant  such  com- 
plaints. It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
next  ten  years  will  see  such  an  acceler- 
ation of  college  Bible  study  as  will 
make  such  statements  as  the  above  im- 
possible. The  question  whether  the 
biblical  study  should  be  required  or 
elective  is  of  course  debatable.  Most 
of  our  larger  institutions  tend  to  put  it 
among  the  electives.  It  would  be  pref- 
erable, I  think,  to  have  a  course  in 
biblical  history  required  for  one  of  the 
early  years  parallel  to  other  lines  of 
history,  and  to  open  the  higher  kinds 
of  study  as  electives  to  the  advanced 
classes.  Such  a  required  coiu^e  would 
make  impossible  such  an  incident  as  is 
related  by  a  professor  of  English  liter- 
ature in  one  of  our  largest  colleges. 
He  tells  of  flooring  ten  members  of  the 
junior  class  in  succession  upon  a  line 
of  Dryden,  in  which  allusion  was  made 
to  the  pathetic  words  of  the  blind  Isaac, 
"The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the 
hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau.  **  If  any 
one  ask,  "Where  were  the  Babbath- 
school  and  the  home  training  In  those 
cases  ?  "  the  reply  is  that  that  is  the  ques- 
tion which  the  college  biblical  instructor 
must  often  ask  himself.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Sabbath  school  has  f  aOed  in  the  past, 
though  there  is  already  vast  improve- 
ment, with  promise  of  more,  to  do  its 


work  wen.  The  results  that  have  al- 
ready been  attained  by  this  quickened 
and  newly  directed  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  are  highly  gratifying.  Tlie 
Bible  is,  at  length,  being  siudied.  Its 
historical  value  is  appreciated.  Its  lit- 
erary wealth  is  tmf olded.  Its  relation 
to  life  in  a  hundred  ways  is  observed. 
Its  theological  side  need  not  constantly 
be  presented.  The  instructor  is  not  a 
sermonizer,  yet  its  religious  signifi- 
cance cannot  for  a  moment  be  hidden. 
Such  a  system  of  biblical  instruction 
skilfully  administered  is  bound  to 
bring  excellent  results.  It  has  done  so 
already  in  many  colleges.  In  addition 
to  biblical  study  and  to  Christian 
ethics,  why  should  not  a  course  in  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  be  required  or 
offered  in  every  American  college?  Is 
the  subject  not  of  sufficient  importance? 
Would  there  probably  be  much,  if  any, 
objection  upon  the  part  of  those  who  do 
not  themselves  accept  it,  to  having  their 
children  investigate  it  fairiy  under 
competent  leadership?  The  prime  ob- 
ject in  such  a  course  would  not  be  to 
convert  the  student.  That  result,  if  it 
came,  might  be  viewed  as  inddoitaL 
With  the  Christian  religion  built  into 
our  whole  national  life,  why  should  it 
be  thought  a  thing  unreasonable  to  fur- 
nish the  opportunity  at  least  in  our  sys*  ^ 
tem  of  higher  education  for  tiie  study 
of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the 
Christian  faith? 

The  necessity  for  warMp  comes 
when  the  theory  is  adopted  that  rdig- 
ion  has  a  right  in  the  college  as  minis- 
tering to  the  preparation  for  complete 
living.  To  leave  that  out  would  be  to 
leave  a  gap  in  the  wall.  This  is  not 
saying  that  the  Sabbath  worship  and 
the  daily  chapel  will  accomplish  all  that 
might  be  wished.  Neither  does  the 
ordinary  church  service  do  that  in  the 
case  of  some  in  every  audience.  Neither 
does  the  family  altar  or  the  grace  at 
table  do  that  for  every  child  of  the  home 
circle.  I  only  say  that  we  can  find  no 
justification  for  the  omitting  of  woiddp 
from  the  institutional  life  of  the  col- 
lege.   There  is  need  of  sklU  and  wis* 
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dom  and  of  large  resonioe.  There  are 
grave  problems  in  the  college  worship. 
There  are  serious  hindrances  and  limi- 
tations. But  these  aside,  there  is  no 
place  about  the  college  where  more  can 
be  done  for  the  character  of  the  student 
than  in  the  appointed  worship.  It  is 
hard  to  discover  what  one  writer  means 
when  he  says  that  the  college  worship 
is  **  a  concession  to  public  opinion  of  a 
very  unintelligent  sort. "  If  the  phrase 
means  as  much  as  it  might  mean,  there 
is  no  argument  to  be  offered  in  reply 
except  the  appeal  to  the  religious  in- 
stinct. The  charge  of  perfunctoriness 
is  no  more  easily  proved  than  it  is 
against  the  ordinary  religious  service, 
unless  indeed  the  service  be  conducted 
by  those  who  are  manifestly  out  of 
sympathy  with  it,  a  condition  which 
ought  nowhere  to  exist.  As  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  college  worship  on  the 
non-Christian  student,  that  is  a  subject 
upon  which  statistics  could  not  be 
easily  gathered.  I  have  myself  fre- 
quently observed  the  most  serious  at- 
tention upon  the  part  of  non- Christian 
students  to  the  skilfully  handled  ser- 
vice of  the  daily  chapel.  And  I  hold 
with  President  Carter,  that  "no  gradu- 
ate can  wholly  throw  oft  the  influence 
of  these  years.  Even  to  the  most 
thoughtless,  serious  lessons  are  brought 
home  by  the  influence  of  the  college, 
and  a  young  man  must  be  very  insen- 
sible who  is  not  at  some  point  of  his 
college  life  deeply  impressed  with  the 
significance  and  scope  of  Christian 
character.** 

I  cannot  take  the  space  to  discuss  ad- 
equately the  third  point  at  which  re- 
ligious influence  may  be  lodged  in  the 
college,  in  the  characters  of  the  teach- 
ers. In  many  respects  it  is  the  truest 
of  the  influences.  We  have  had  in 
America  many  college  presidents  and 
professors,  who  have  in  themselves  em- 
bodied and  expressed  the  Christian 
system  of  faith  and  morals,  and  who 
have  reached  farther  and  done  truer 
work  by  their  lives,  their  sympathy, 
their  enthusiasm  for  truth  and  for  hu- 
manity than  their  direct  teaching  has 


ever  done.  Emerson  long  ago  said  that 
the  **  who"  in  education  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  **  what.  ^  From  whatever 
quarter  it  comes,  the  insistence  upon 
this  truth  shoidd  be  warmly  welcomed. 
It  is  not  here  affirmed  that  every  teach- 
er should  be  a  professed  Christian. 
Would  that  it  might  be  I  Wholesome- 
ness  of  character  must  of  course  be 
everywhere  in  the  teacher  a  siT^  qua 
non.  And  an  intellectual  and  moral 
sympathy,  an  outreaching  of  soxil  after 
soul,  apart  even  from  the  Christian 
motive,  is  justly  to  be  demanded  of 
those  to  whom  the  great  task  of  mold- 
ing so  important  a  part  of  the  manhood 
and  womanhood  of  the  nation  is  com- 
mitted. Every  true  teacher  must  feel 
himself  to  be  doing  his  work  under 
some  "great  taskmaster's  eye.**  But 
to  place  a  college  student  under  the 
tutelage  of  an  avowed  unbeliever,  an 
active  infidel  or  atheist,  whatever  the 
personal  traits  may  be,  is  one  of  the 
gravest  errors  a  parent  or  a  member  of 
a  board  of  trust  can  commit. 

By  a  religxous  atmosphere  is  not  meant 
certainly  the  air  of  a  theological  semi- 
nary or  the  air  of  a  church.  Rather 
the  meaning  is  this :  that  religion  may 
be  made  a  part  of  that  "corporate  me 
of  the  school"  of  which  Dr.  Noah 
Porter  has  written  in  his  book  on 
American  colleges.  Many  influences 
must  combine  to  produce  this — those  <d- 
ready  named,  and  others  less  formal, 
less  institutional.  The  argument  for 
the  Christian  coUege  is  very  strong 
here.  It  offers  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  home  and  of  the  home  church. 
It  promises  to  do  what  it  can  to  guard 
the  student,  fresh  from  the  affections 
and  restraints  of  home- life  and  of  pa- 
rental solicitude.  It  determines  to  create 
a  healthful  atmosphere  for  him  to  live 
and  study  in.  And  this  it  can  do  with- 
out making  religion  obtrusive,  or  with- 
out failing  to  nimish,  imder  wise  ad- 
ministration, every  proper  channel  for 
youthful  enjoyment,  as  well  as  abund- 
ant scope  for  free,  natural,  and  broad 
intellectual  growth.  Upon  such  lines  as 
these  the  character  of  the  Christian  col- 
lege can  be  maintained,  and  that  with- 
out artificiality,  without  fanaticism, 
without  unreasonableness.  That  this 
is  the  true  type  of  college  for  America, 
"a  Christian  nation,  "  ought  not  any- 
where to  be  doubted.  "  Secularism  m 
education  is  scientific  crime. " 

It  might  be  added,  it  ispoUtieal  bUnd- 
nets. 
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The  Higher  Oritios  at  War. 
Professor  Cheyne,  in  his  criticism 
of  Professor  8ayce*s  recent  book,  "  The 
Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments,  " 
thinks  that  its  author,  without  being 
any  ]ess  useful  as  an  archeologist, 
might  have  given  more  evidence  of  a 
critical  study  of  texts,  and  that  ^  if  lie 
could  cut  hiiTiself  entirely  loose  from  the 
committee  of  his  church  wdety,  he  might 
help  forward  the  cause  of  a  more  com- 
pletely furnished  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  a  more  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  the  recesses  of  biblical  an- 
tiquity. "  The  committee  of  the  ven- 
erable Society  for  the  Promoting  of 
Christian  Knowledge  distinctly  assert,s 
that  it  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  Pro- 
fessor Sayce's  opinions,  but  the  mere 
fact  that  this  exceedingly  orthodox 
society,  so  honored  in  the  annals  of 
missionary  work,  undertakes  to  issue 
Professor  Sayce's  remarkable  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  biblical  criticism  is 
of  itself  significant.  Professor  Saycc 
maintains  that  there  are  popes  in 
"higher  criticism"  as  well  as  in  theol- 
ogy, and  it  is  because  these  popes  (in- 
cluding, of  course,  Professor  Cheyne) 
have  proclaimed  somewhat  loudly  the 
doctrine  of  their  infallibility  that  it  is 
most  desirable  to  test  the  conclusions  of 
these  critics,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Old 
Testament  is  concerned,  by  the  discov 
cries  of  Oriental  archeology.  The 
learned  author  bravely  asserts  that  the 
apologist  for  the  Bible  who  deliber- 
ately shuts  his  eyes  to  archeological 
light  is  far  less  blameworthy  than  the 
higher  critic  who  docs  the  same.  The 
one  is  defending  what  he  believes  to 
have  been  a  time- honored  doctrine  of 
a  community,  while  the  other  rejects 
the  testimony  of  the  archeologist  for 
the  sake  of  the  theory  of  some  modem 
scholar.  The  busy  pastor  and  prca(^her 
may  therefore  safely  leave  the  "  higher 
critics"  in  the  hands  of  the  Uev.  Arch- 
ibald Henry  Sayce,  M.A.,  of  Queens 
College,  Oxford,  who  luu'  been  a  criti- 
cal student  of  all  ancient  monuments 


(including  the  Bible)  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  They  can  fight  the  matter 
out.  For  it  is  not  reason  that  they 
should  leave  the  ministry  of  the  Word 
to  study  ancient  tablets  when  such  noen 
as  Professor  Cheyne,  Driver,  and 
Sayce,  all  of  Oxford  University,  cannot 
agree  as  to  the  interpretation  of  ancient 
monimients.  They  will  peacefully 
study  that  exceedingly  andent  monu- 
ment (the  Bible)  for  the  edificaticHi  of 
their  flocks  while  the  critics  are  at  war. 


We  Are  a  Christlaii  Kation. 

The  desirability  of  placing  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  some 
clause  which  shall  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  be- 
lief in  the  Christian  faith  is  occupying 
the  attention  of  our  organized  bodies, 
and  petitions  are  being  signed  and  pre- 
sented to  Congress  on  the  subject. 

The  question  is  an  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult one  to  decide.  No  Ix^liever  in 
divine  revelation  can  view  the  matter 
with  indifference.  The  rapid  influx  of 
a  forei^  element  with  avowed  atheist- 
ical opmions  must  excite  the  alarm  of 
all  Christian  people,  but  whether  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  States  will  effect  any  chanco 
may  be  discussed,  if  not  questioned. 
In  Great  Britain  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion is  secured  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
and  yet  this  enactment  has  not  pR'- 
ventcd  the  appointment  of  Roman 
Catholic  "viceroys"  and  secretaries  of 
state. 

The  American  nation  inherits  its  be- 
lief in  Go<i  and  in  Christianity  just  as 
it  inherits  many  important  principh'S 
of  old  English  jurisprudence,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  United  Stat<»s 
is  a  Christian  country.  But  if  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  pn^ 
posed  to  establish  this  fact,  and  is  re- 
jected, it  would  seriously  imperil  the 
present  satisfactory  position.  Let  us 
guard  and  defend  the  Christian  institu- 
tions which  we  have,  and  insist  as  far 
as  po^ible  on  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's 
day  and  the  nation's  purity  in  morals, 
and  this  will  do  more  for  keeping  the 
nation  Christian  than  any  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  We  are  a  Chris- 
tian nation  by  inheritance,  and  it  dot»s 
not  require  an  act  of  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  every  man  is  the 
son  of  his  father. 
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TO  OUR  PATRONS. 


THE 


Standard  Dictionary 


The  Review  In  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 


The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  its  weekly 

edition,  The  Nation^  on  March  20.     The  letter  has  not  as  yet 

appeared  in  the  columns  of  either  paper : 


To  the  Editor  qf  the  Evening  FOet  : 

In  yoar  review  of  the  '*Fnnk  &  WagnaUs  Stand- 
ard Dictionary'*  are  statement  that  have  made  an 
tfroneons  impreesion  upon  the  minda  of  some  of  yoor 
readers,  indicated  by  letters  daily  received  by  us, 
which  kindly  permit  us  to  correct.  Your  table,  show- 
ing the  proportionate  space  occupied  by  different 
letters  in  several  dictionaries,  is  interesting,  and  yon 
justly  intimate  that  it  is  important  that  a  dictionary 
should  be  well  proportioned  in  the  sense  of  doing 
equal  justice  to  different  parts  of  the  alphabet. 

To  avoid  the  error  which  "so  easily  besets"  the 
makers  of  dictionaries  and  cyclopedias— that  of  unin- 
tentional favoritism  to  certain  letters,  especially  to 
those  in  the  upper  half  of  the  alphabet— the  following 
plan  was  adopted  by  the  editors  of  the  ^*  Standard  "  : 
A  table  was  compiled,  somewhat  after  the  plan  sug- 
gested in  your  review,  in  which  was  given  the  number 
of  pages  allotted  to  each  letter  in  all  of  the  well-propor- 
tioned dictionaries  and  cyclopedias,  with  the  propor- 
tion that  each  letter  bore  to  the  whole  of  the  work 
containing  it.  From  this  a  scale  was  carefully  calcu- 
lated which  showed  the  exact  space  to  be  occupied  by 
each  letter.  This  plan  was  not  adopted  until  after  the 
completion  of  "A"  and  a  portion  of  "B,"  but  it  has 
been  followed  closely  for  all  of  the  succeeding  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  the  variation  of  any  letter  from  the 
scale  being  only  a  slight  percentage.  So  deeply  im- 
pressed were  the  editors  with  the  importance  of  the 
Dictionary  being  well  proportioned,  that  not  only  were 
the  different  sets  of  galley -proofs  measured,  to  know 
how  much  to  *'cut"  (it  was  always  "cut,"  never  "add," 
for  copy  and  proof  invariably  showed  too  much),  but 
at  frequent  intervals  all  words  in  the  copy  (first  m 
handwritten  copy,  then  again  in  the  typewritten  copy) 
were  counted,  and  not  vocabulary  words  alone,  but 
every  word  of  the  text.   So  carefully  was  this  watched 


by  the  editors  that  when  the  printers  reached  the  end 
of  the  letter  "L"  the  actual  number  of  pages  (1,060) 
was  only  six  In  excess  of  the  nnmber  called  for  by 
the  scale  (1,064).  The  variation  of  your  table  from 
the  working  one  which  the  editors  of  the  "  Standard  " 
framed  for  their  guidance  is  due  possibly  to  the  fact 
that  their  measurements  were  applied  to  a  much  wider 
range  of  word-books. 

Tour  reviewer,  in  estimating  the  number  of  words 
Id  the  "  Standard,"  says  that  he  has  taken,  "  in  the 
D's,  F's,  G's,  and  H's,  evenly  distributed  alphabetic 
Intervals,  amounting  in  the  well-proportioned  Inter- 
national Webster  to  the  150th  part  of  the  whole,"  and 
has  counted  the  words  in  both  the  Century  and  the 
"Standard,"  "rejecting  mere  variations  of  spelling 
and  other  very  slight  differences,"  finding  "1,807  in 
the  former  and  1,248  in  the  latter,  making  a  total  of 
181,000  words  in  the  Century  and  186,000  hi  the 
'  Standard,"  which,  he  thinks,  "  no  doubt,  is  about 
the  truth."  Tins  is  comparatively  a  slight  matter, 
but  your  reviewer  errs  in  taking  too  few  words  to 
make  a  safe  avarage.  We  have  had  counted,  and 
have  verified  the  count,  the  first  ten  pages  in  the  same 
letters  selected  by  your  reviewer— D,  F,  Q,  and  H, 
( Vfts  of  the  2,120  pages  allotted  to  definition),  and  find 
the  following : 

Vocabulary  words,  4,585  x  63  =  248,006 

Variants 478X58=    25,884 

Phrases 479  X  58  =    25,887 

Total 298,726 

It  hapens  that  these  selected  40  pages  are  somewhat 
less  than  the  average,  as  they  do  not  contain  any 
"tables"  or  extended  "lists"  as  under  apple^  coin, 
coneiellation,  element,  in-.  The  Appendix,  which  will 
have  nearly  50,000  entries,  is  not  counted  in  the  above. 
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To   Our  Patrofu—Cbnduded. 


Thc«e  flgaree  agree  eubeUntlAUy  with  ettimatos 
baaed  upon  the  actoal  coant  of  the  wofda  and  phrases 
la  aereral  entire  letters;  also  with  the  estimate  based 
npon  the  working  vocabulary  cards,  which  are  nnm- 
beted  oonsecatively  to  9(ffi,88&.  Variants  and  phrases 
are  **  run  In/'  in  each  instance,  on  the  card  on  which 
is  written  the  accepted  form  of  the  word,  or  the  word 
that  is  the  principal  element  hi  the  phrase. 

In  the  following  yonr  reviewer  is  nngeneroos : 

"  Dr.  Funk  has  inserted  all  the  words  in  the  Centniy 
Dictionary,  with  a  very  few  omissions,  for  which  no 
reason  is  discernible,  unless  they  were  made  becaase 
good  manners  prescribes  that  something  sliall  be  left.'' 

The  vocabulary  of  the  *'  Standard  "  was  made :  (1) 
By  compiling  into  one  alphabetical  list  the  vocabu- 
laries of  all  authoritative,  general,  technical,  and  dia- 
lectical dictionaries  —  nearly  &0  in  all.  (2)  By  reading 
the  works  of  several  thousand  representative  authors 
of  the  various  ages  of  English  literature,  from  Chaucer 
to  the  present  time,  for  words  and  meanings  not 
recorded  by  other  lexicographers.  (8)  By  extensive 
inquiries  for  new  important  terms  hi  the  sciences  and 
arts  and.for  general  handicraft  terms.  (4)  Bj  a  wide 
search  for  important  dialectical  terms.  If  there  is  any 
good  word  to  be  found  in  the  Century  or  in  any  other 
dictionary,  and  not  to  be  found  in  the  **  Standard," 
that  would  be  a  defect  calling  for  criticism. 

Judgment  will  differ  as  to  whether  this  word  or  that 
should  be  included  or  excluded.  Your  reviewer  calls 
attention  to  several  words  that  were  omitted,  some  of 
which  we  find  had  been  upon  our  vocabulary  cards, 
but  were  canceled  by  the  editors  as,  in  their  Judgment, 
unimportant.  Opier  of  the  words,  as  h^teroHnesv^ 
diMiMwa,  dooDoteopy^  dyaditon,  are,  as  far  as  our 
investigation  has  gone,  nonce  words,  so  very  rare 
indeed  as  not  to  be  recorded  in  Storraonth,  Worcester, 
International,  Bncyclopttdic,  Imperial,  or  the  Century. 
The  definition  of  "  Burton  ale "  is  given  under  aU  ; 
"drop-handkerctiief,"  under  drop;  dupper  appears 
in  its  proper  vocabulary  place.  The  problem  of  inclu- 
sion or  exclusion  of  words  is  one  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing the  editors  of  a  dictionary  have  to  solve. 

It  is  impossible  in  so  extensive  a  work  to  avoid  all 
errors,  and  we  are  earnestly  inviting  closest  criticism, 
that  the  errors  may  be  detected  and  corrected.  The 
criticisms  sent  to  us  are  submitted  to  the  editors  in 
charge  of  the  departments  to  which  the  words  criti- 
cized respectively  belong.  Professor  Simon  Newcomb 
has  Just  written  us  that  the  47th  proposition  in  Budid, 
omm'  bridge,  is  correctly  drawn,  and  that  the  face  of 
a  polyhedron  is  correctly  and  fully  defined  under /a<v, 
a  side  or  turface  qf  a  soUd:  and  that  he  advises  no 
change. 

The  many  variants  given  of  "  daffodil "  look  rather 
amusing,  we  confess,  but  are  they  excessive?  We 
give  five  variant  forms ;  the  Centory,  which  all  admit 
was  edited  with  discriminating  judgment,  gives  six, 
three  of  which  are  accorded  vocabulary  prominence. 
Your  reviewer,  we  suspect,  was  in  a  mirtt^Ful  mood  in 
pointing  his  finger  at  this  word,  as  he  himself  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Century,  he  personally  and 
good-humoredly  having  revealed  to  us  his  identity.* 

FiTNK  &  Wagmalls  Coxpant. 

New  York,  March  21,  18M. 


A  LETTER  IN  THE  NATION, 


ZOOLOGY  IN  THE  "STAXDAUD  DICnOXAKT- 


To  the  EdUorqfihe  NcMon. 

Sib  :  When  I  assumed  the  charge  of  the  soOkigieal 
department  of  the  *^  Standard  Dictionary,*'  I  earrcyed, 
with  all  the  care  I  could  give,  the  field  before  me,  a^ 
concluded  that  the  wisest  course  was  to  admit  most  of 
the  current  family  names,  in  the  higher  elasees  at  kasL 
The  chief  reason  for  so  d<^ng  was  that  the  fam&y  is  a 
large  unit,  much  used  in  the  discnasioci  of  bms|Ak>- 
logical  and  zoOgeographical  problems,  and  any  oae 
may  come  up  in  some  important  and  nnexpected  ceo- 
nection.  For  example,  the  family  GrocUarUd*  {salt 
Oraeiliariidm^  as  your  printer  has  made  yon  say)  is 
of  interest  to  horticulturists  and  arboricolturists  oa 
account  of  its  attacks  upon  the  leaves  of  varioas 
plants.  One  of  the  best-known  spedes  infests  the 
common  lUac  in  some  regions,  and  ft  has  be^  &e 
subject  of  extoosive  studies.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  name  of  a  group  with  such  a  record  deserves  ibe 
admission  it  has  obtained  in  a  dictiooary  having  tL« 
scope  of  the  **  Standard  "  or  **  Centnry.*'  The  derira- 
tives  apt  to  be  used  are  given  in  the  simple  radt 
*' ffracUariid,  a.  and  n.,"  and  '^  (yraeUarkdd^  a..**  and 
indicate  the  peculiar  usage  of  entomologists.  £xaB> 
pies  of  the  constant  use  of  analogous  names  axe 
innumerable.  In  Insect  I4fe,  pobllahed  by  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  kindred  words  may  be  fooz^  ki 
every  issue.  The  function  of  such  words  is  chJefly  to 
avoid  circumlocution.  Thus,  gracUarnd  is  preferable 
to  a  *'moth  of  the  family  OracUarildiR,"''  or  even  to 
*'one  of  the  Gradlarlidx.'''' 

My  own  desire  and  deed  were  to  keep  ont  unneces- 
sary words  and  such  as  should  not  be  in  an  &tgliih 
dictionary.  Many  thousands  found  in  other  dicticB- 
aries  were  therefore  excluded.  Doubtless  I  have  often 
failed  in  Judgment,  but  my  own  action  was  tlie  reverse 
of  ** padding"  or  unnecessary  augmentation  of  the 
mountain  of  words. 

Theo.  Gill, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  17, 18M. 


*A  somewhat  amusing  incident  is  connected  wiUi 
this  review,  which,  of  the  nearly  800  Amnican,  Bk- 
lish.  and  Canadian  reviews  that  have  been  pnUiriiea, 
is  the  only  one  that  could  be  called  bostiJe,  or  evra 
unfriendly.  Some  two  years  ago  a  gentleman  of  un- 
questioned ability  in  several  directions  applied  repeat- 
edly for  a  position  on  the  oflllce  editorial  staff  of  the 
Dictionary.  The  editore  in  chaiige  did  not  think  it 
well  to  grant  him  his  request,  but  did  assign  him  a 
special  task.  This  task,  either  through  a  misundo^- 
standing  or  otherwise,  was  not  done  in  a  satisfactorr 
manner,  and  it  was  assigned  to  another  to  be  done 
de  now.  The  price  agreed  upon,  howev^,  was  paid 
in  fulljthe  same  as  If  the  work  had  been  ac«pt- 
able.  The  gentleman  renewed  his  application  for  an 
editorial  position,  and  being  again  denied  be  became, 
it  was  thought,  unduly  wroth,  and  took  the  trouble  to 
give  the  superintending  editor  to  understand  verballv 
and  in  writing  that  he  would  '*  review  "  the  Dktionaiy 
when  published.  Shortly  after  the  "  review  ^  in  tlie 
Nation  and  the  Post  appeared,  we  were  much  amused 
on  being  informed  by  this  gentleman,  wltii  evident 
glee  and  much  «n]masis,  that  ke  wrote  it«  and  on 
being  asked  by  hhn  *'  How  did  you  like  it  i  '^ 
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We  marked  down  some  clerical  coats  and  vests  two 
\ieeks  ago — to  a  half  or  a  third  former  prices.  We  adver- 
tised them  and  sold  a  third 

Broadcloth  or  Thibet,  standing  or  rolling  collar,  some 
cassock  vests,  some  not  —  everybody's  size  in  some  sort. 
Coat,  $5  ;  vest,  $2. 

Good  ?  Yes.  Then,  why  mark  them  down  ?  We're 
not  going  to  keep  these  particular  fabrics  any  more  in 
clerical  suits. 

Can't  send  samples.      Come   or  write.      Tell  us   what 

you   want   and    let   us    send   it,    if   we  have   your  size — by 

the  way,  state  your  height,  weight,  and  chest  measure. 
Send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Would  you  like  to  see  our  Spring  book? 


Broadway  and  Prince  Street,  New  York. 


ROGERS  PEET  &  CO. 


ii 


Tiie  GaEfemia  "Grape  Cm 

Delicious  as  a  Buncli  of  Fresli  Orapes, 

The  Pareat  Medidnal  Fruit  Food  and  the  finest 
non-alcoholic  beverage  ever  placed  before  the  people. 

8ANITA8 

CRAPE  JUICE. 

Concentrated.  Unfermented,  and  Pure. 

UNSURPASSED  AS  A  NON-ALCOHOLIC  COMMUNION  WINE. 

A  valuable  dietetic  and  onratlTe  agent  in  cases  of  Consumption,  Gastric  Fever, 
Nervous  Debility,  Dyspepsia,  Constipation  and  kindred  complahits. 

Forms  a  superior  food  tonic  for  nnrslnflr  women. 

Without  an  equal  as  a  system-builder  for  weak  and  pallid  children. 

A  safe  and  successful  reconstructor  for  fever  patients  during  the  convalescent 
period. 

Sanitas  Concentrated,  Unfermented  Orape  Juioe 

IS  BOTTLVD  ONLY  BT 

THE  CALIFORNIA  QRAPB  FOOD  CO.,  at  Los  QatOA,  Cal., 

in  pint  bottles  containing  a  bale  gallon  oi*  juicb,  and  is  for  sale  by  leading 
DRUGGISTS  and  GROCERS  at  aeTenty-llve  cents  per  bottle.  Send  your  address  to 
Los  Qatos,  OaL,  and  receive,  post-paid,  a  booklet  telling  all  about  Grape  Juice 

NEW  YORK-145  Broadway.  SAN  FRANCI8CO~408  Suttar  St. 

^         NORMAN  BABBOUE,  Selling  Agent,  77  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 
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TnriiyiYHlBHill.  MWft 
inCURLl  iMiisM  fffup 


AetoaUj  BDoken  and  Mastered  In  Ten 
Weeks,  wltnout  leaving  your  homes,  by  tne 
Melsteracliart  System.  ftflOth  Thousand. 
PapUs  taoghtas  if  actually  in  the  presence  of 
the  teacher.  j^MamiM—  Termsformeni» 
bershlp,fft.Mlun||n||rfor  each  lan- 
guage. Alinrllllllirquesuons  an- 
swered and  •■■•>*•""■  exercises  coi^ 
rected  free  of  charge.  Specimen  copy  of 
Part  One,  any  lantrnage,  sent  free  on  receipt 
of  3  cent  postage  stamp. 

rielsterAcliaft  Publishing  Co. 

lEKiTEIISIillllFT 


No.  196 
B<MtMi.MAja. 
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CLINTON  H.  MENEELY 


BELL  COMPANY 


and  177  Broadway,  New  York, 

Manufacture  Superior 

CHURCH    BELLS 


GEORGE  D.8WAN 

Suec§»90r  to  Baxter  C.  Aimm, 
.....  UAMTrrAcrravmm.  of  ...  . 

CHURCH 
Hall,  and  Iiodge  Fnmitare 

ZV  eUAT  TABIXTT. 

Pulpa$,  PutaU  Ckak%  Com- 
mvnion.  and  AUar  Tabui,  B,8. 
Ttach&n*  J)etk$,  He, 

Write  for  Information  to 
2468.2d  St.,  Philad'a,Pa.,U.8.A. 


Oinolnnati.  Ohio.  U.8.A.Jaad  K.  latftoTlB. 


'orkASaUifiMtlmChurwtMd.   PrlM,TM«s,«t«..rfM. 

Yisltors  to  the  World's  Fair  may  remember  the 

CHIMB  OF  TBIV  BELLS  IN  THB 
8.  B.  TOWER  OF  MACHIIVBRY  HALL. 

The  finest  Set  of  Bells  at  the  Fair.  They  were  pnrohased 
by  the  New  Congregational  Chnroh,  Nashua,  K.  H. 
All  oar  work  is  The  Ftaeit  aad  Best  Class  oaly. 


CnilP  ICUUCIC'^'' ^'^-* ^-^'* ^^'  ^y Hoffman 
OUnU  JCff  CLOand  wnilams.  Good;  cheap. 
20c. ;  sample,  10c.  914  per  100;  manllla,  |7.  Ready  now. 
CIIUCD  TnilCC  1^^^^  temperance  song-book, 
ulLlCn  lUHCObyS.L.  Quartet  and  WllUams. 
aOc;  $8  per  doz. ;    W.  A.  Williams,  Pub.,  Wsmock,  O. 


AB»f  ample  of  oar  lOOO  BaROaIKS  wewlll  send  FWff  this 
Bard  Rubber  Fountain  Pen.  Warranted  a  perfect  writer,  A  Im- 
monRelll.  Banrnln  Catalnfrne.  for  10c  to  cover  postapre. 

BOBT.  n.  Ill GER80LL  A  BKOu  6«  CortlaMlt  SU  K.  T.  Gtty. 


TYPEWRITERS. 

Largefit  like  establishmen  t  in  the  world.  Flis^ 
class  Second-hAnd  Instruments  at  half  new  prices. 
Unprejudiced  adrioe  given  on  aU  makes.  Ma- 
chines sold  on  monthly  payments.  Adj  InsCn- 
roent  manufactured  shipped.priTilege  to  «"raw*faM», 
EXCHANGING  A  SPEOALTY.  WhoI«ale  prices 
to  dealers,    glustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

TYPEWEITEE  \  45  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
HEADQUABTEBS,  i  1»  Monroe  8t.,C3ucaeo. 

FRENCH,  6ERMIN,  SPMISN 

Easily  Slaatered  at  Home. 

Dr.  B.  8.  Rosenthal,  who  wrot*  the  Meiasanehaft 
System  SSrears  ago,  has  jost  finished  hisgreatevt  woik 
ROSENTHAUS  PRACTICAL  I.INCUI8TRY 

With  this  work  any  c  .       -^    i 

home  in  a  few  weeks 

eomee  a  pleaso. 

.  le  paf  ee  f ree.    Part  1(6  leceonai  S 
Complete  books  (either  lansnaget  and  member> 


T  one  can  master  tbf  laasuac^s  at 

JKS.    **Linsnistrr  stndT  is  shorn  oT 

its  dmdgerr  and  becomes  a  pleasure  bj  Uiis  melhod^ 


Oirculars  and  sample  pa^ ee  free, 
cents.  Complete  books  (either  lansn&set  _ 
ship  in  our  Oorrespondence  School,  $5.00^ 
P9I-YCL  DT  BOOK  CO.«  CHICACO,  ILU 


PRINTINB  OFFICE  I5< 


A  biteafaat  of  Type   (i 
-      bi4«Ubte  lak,  Vi. 


LfaMTB  Mwlu-r.  Card  Priam,  ett.  ai««l«r  PtIr  iC 
a«Bpi«  poKpaM  fcr  Iftc.  to  iatradM.  with  Cu- 
klerur  Afiooo  Mw  wtielnL  CAT.  rRIX 
I!«GKR80LLa  Bi«.es  CaKlaadtSt.  !(.T.CB7 


T\9  QT  n  I  N*Q  LINIMENT.  All  Dealers  hare  ft  A|U 
l/l.  OLUiill  ii)cnresKhenmatlsm,Aches*Pa!na'Uvt 


Wanted  In  Every  County  an  Eligible  Peraoii  tm 
Represent  Our  House. 

The  publishers  of  Thb  HoMiLrno  Bbtikw  offer 
a  substantial  paying  buainesa  to  one  eligible 
person  in  each  county  in  the  United  States. 

Applicants  must  be  of  good  character  and  fktir 
education,  and  be  so  situated  as  to  derote  their 
whole  time  to  the  business. 

Address,  with  references,  stating  age  and 
previous  business  experience.  Business  Manager, 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  80  Lafayette  Place, 
New  York. 
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The  Simplex  Printer 

100  copies   of  any  writing  or   drawing 
in  20  minutes. 


The  "  SIMPLEX  "  is  the  easiest,  cleanest,  best, 
and  cheapest  duplicating  process.  Its  work  is  an 
exact  fac-simile  of  the  original  writing. 

Requires  no  washing  or  cleaning^,  always  ready,  and  will  save  its  cost 
over  and  again  in  sending  out  notices.  It  costs  but  little  ($3  to  $xo).  Send 
for  circular. 

LAWTON    &    CO., 

30  Vesey  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

The  True  Theory  of  Christianity; 

OK 

THE . LOST*  BOOK 

By  ANDREW  W.  MADISON. 


The  Lost  Book 

contains  a  condensed  statement  of  Four  Hundred  Facts  in  harmony  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  showing  what  He  actually  taught,  or  what  His  Doctrine  really,  literally, 
and  truly  was  and  is,  when  the  records  concerning  it  are  stripped  of  figurative  lan- 
guage, perversions,  and  interpoiations. 

OPINIONS. 

Prom  an  Episcopalian :  **  The  pare  wheat  wiih-        Prom  a  Presbytarian :  **  Bvery  fact  stated  would 
oat  the  chaff. *^  farnieh  a  text  for  a  eennon/* 

Prom  a  Methodist:  *' Enoogh  troth  to  saye  the  Prom  an  Unitarian:     "The  morality  of  *The 

whole  world/*  Lost  Book  *  is  above  reproach,  and  I  truly  believe  if 

_         ^w     A    ^..        14  n«-              s    .              *  J  that  sort  of  a'goeperbad  been  preached  all  theee 

Kr®.?  ^^S^^^?Ll    T^!'iS  *'e,tactB  connected  hundreds  of  years  since  Christ  came  into  the  world, 

with  the  origin  of  'The  Lost  Book    too  remarkable  j^e  world  would  be  far  better  than  it  is  now  and 

for  general  belief,  even  among  professed  Christians,  mankind  much  more  Christian." 

and!  have,  therefore,  refrained  from  making  them  _,               .        s  ^,       .^  w^ ,      _i    ,*,      ^u  1  *i     t— 

public.    In  a  sworn  statement,  which  may  at  some  P»-o«  *?"  Agnostic :  "It  is  primltiyo  Christianly 

future  time  be  published,  I  have  explained  how,  as  against  Atheism  and  modern  so-called  Orthodoxy, 

during  the  years  of  ISST-'SS-m  I  came  by  the  ideas  The  Lost  Book*  opposes  alike  the  skepticism  that 

-and  in  some  instances  even  the  words-in  the  rejects  all  and  the  credulity  that  accepts  all." 

book.    See  Part  First,  ver.  8,  89;  Part  Second,  ver.  Prom  the  Broolclyn  Courier:  ''One  of  the  most 

86,  87,  88,  89;  Part  Third,  ver.  45,  58;  Part  Fourth,  interesting  and,  in  a  certain  respect,  most  remark- 

ver.  48,  68  of  '  The  Lost  Book.'  "  able  books  ever  issued." 

86  PACES.     PRICE,  16  CENTS. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.    Address, 

A.  W.  MADISON,  30  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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A  Cry  in  the  Night 

Other  Wakes  to    Find  Her 
Little  One  Strangling. 

SAVB8    ITS   J^LFE   B7  THB 
PBOMFT  USE  OF 

r's  Cherry  Pectoral 

>Uowing  is  but  one  of  many  testimonials, 

I  the  great  value  of  this  emergency  me<l- 

'*One  of  my  cliildren  had  Croup.    The 

ks  attended  by  our  physician,  and  was 

!d  to  be  well  under  control.    One  night 

artled  by  the  child's  hard  breathing,  and 

on  going  to  tt  fonnd  it  strangling.    It  had  nearly  ceased  to  breathe.    Realizing  that  the 

child's  alarming  condition  bad  become  possible  in  spite  of  the  medicines  given,  I 

reasoned  that  such  remedies  would  be  of  no  avail.    Having  part  of  a  bottle  of  Ayer*a 

Cherry  Pectoral  in  the  house,  I  gave  the  child  three  doses,  at  short  intervals,  and 

anxiously  awaited  results.     From  the  moment  the  Pectoral  was  given,  the  child's 

breathing  grew  easier,  and,  iu  a  short  time,  she  was  sleeping  quietly  and  breathing 

naturally.    The  child  is  alive  and  well  to-day,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Ayer** 

Cherry  Pectoral  saved  her  life."-^.  J.  Wooldridob,  Wortham,  Tex. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Ayer  ft  Co..  Lowsll.  Mass. 

Prompt  to  Act|  Sure  to  Cure 


Special  10  per  cent,  discount  to  Clergymen. 

Utft  I  E^  ^••^    aaeoMBfoll  when  all  rvmadlM  fafl. 

Oarr4spond€t%e4  SolieUtd 


FOR  BEAUTY 

For  comfortf  K>r  iiuprovemeot  of  Um  ^^^ 
plexion,  use  only  Possoni**  Powder;  there  la 
nothing  equal  to  it. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Pastors,  Buildioff  Committees,  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  the  erection  of  new 
oburobes  or  reoonstruction  of  old  ones,  should 
procure  Osgood's  work  on  Church  Arclutect- 
ore,  as  it  contains  16  modern  church  designs, 
ranging  in  cost  from  $1,800  to  $43,000.  These 
designs  are  a  selection  from  among  the  54 
Churches  that  I  have  designed  and  superin- 
tended during  the  past  13  years.  Price, 
post-paid,  11.00. 

SIDNEY  J.  OSeOOD,  Arehlteet, 

WlidleMib  Bidff.  ORAHD  RAPIDS,  HIGH. 
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NORTHROP'S  STEEL  CEILINGS 

•  DURABLE  •  DECORATIVE  • 


Catalogue  free. 


HBNRr  8.  NORTHROP, 


29  Rote  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


TliefligliestHeiliiL^ 

World's  Fair,'9S. 

Awarded  to  the! 


iMnnson 
Typewriter, 
No.l. 


The  Eigheit  Gride  JJjJ^Jgf  a 
Standard  Machine,  sast  tou( 

ABSOLUTE  ALIONMBNT. 

Interchangeable  Type-wheel.    Writes  Any 

Language. 


PERFECT  WORK.  i?f"?h"« *?!*•" 


YOU     the    whole 
addreee  for  s  csta- 


5  story  here.    Send  as  your 

lof^ne  giving  fnll  description  and  partlcolan. 

THB  MUIVSON  TYPEWRITER  CO., 
162  La  Balle  Street,  Chicago,  III.,  U.  8.  A.  W 


Th$  Parsonagt,  Third  PrMbyterian  Church, 
Klitab4th,  N.  J.,  March  it,  IS&A. 

Mr.  I.  P.  Prink,  551  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 
Dear  Sir:  The  reflector  ordered  for  the  ohapel 

is  in  place;  works  to  our  thorough  satisfaction 

— just  as  wen  as  those  you  placed  in  the  church. 

We  can  not  imagine  a  better  light. 
If  the  sun  ever  suffers  a  prolonged  eclipse 

or  goes  out  into  darkness  we  shall  confidently 

look  to  ''FRINK''  to  light  the  world. 

You  are  free  to  refer  to  me  concerning  the 

character  of  your  work. 

Respectfully,  John  T.  Kerr. 


FISHING 

"Pawtucket"  is  a  perfect  line 
*ora  first  quality  stock— best 
ver kinks.  25yd.  llno«  bynmll, 
U«d  Silk.  30c. ;  Hard  Braid  Silk, 
nelcd  Silk  (waterproof)  sl/e 
1 ;  Linen,  any  ti\te.2Dc.;  Lisle 
5c.:  Sea  Island  Cotton,  Ifk*. 
:KET  BKAIDKD  line  CO., 
iwtuckel.  Rhode  Island.^ 


THB  ETHICAL  STATUS  OF  WOMAN. 

**OttDethic8«'' byRsT.  W.  K. Brown,  A.M., D.D., 
Free.  Cincinnati  wesleyan  College,  aims  to  an- 
swer, in  faTor  of  woman,  queetionB  of  the  hour. 
*^A  roost  timely  book.**~{/hion  Signal.  18mo., 
cloth,  188pp.  Price,  75  cents;  post>free.  Funk  A 
Wagnalla  Company,  Pubs.,  86  Lafayette  Place, 
Mew  York. 
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SPUBGEOHx    "A  stupendous  work:  its  aooomplishment  lies  within 
bilities  of  Dr.  Parker's  fertile  mind  should  life  and  health  be  spared*^ 
PABKEB:    "My  life  work." 

CHRISTIAN  LEADER,  London :  *' Since  Matthew  Henry,  no  one  has  arisen  with 
the  same  qualifications  for  the  work,  and  if  he  is  spared  to  complete  it,  Joseph 
Parker  will,  in  the  centuries  to  come,  have  the  same  place  as  Matthew  Henry 
has  had  in  all  English-speaking  lands." 


PARKER'S  PEOPLE'S  BIBLE 

Discourses  Upon  Holy  Scripture— Expository,  Sermonic 

By  JOSEPH  PARKER.  D.D., 

Minister  of  the  City  Templa,  Holboni«  ViAdnot,  London. 

8vo,  Fine  English  Cloth.    Price,  per  Volumei  $1.50.    Carriage  Free. 

The  People*8  Bible  is  not  a  Commentary  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term ; 
it  is  rather  a  Pcutoral  EanHmaon,  seeking  out  and  applying:  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  much  critical  matter  ooUected  from 
the  best  authorities  and  made  available  for  ordinary  readers.  In  the  Pboplb*8  Biblb 
considerable  space  is  occupied  by 

•'HANDFULS  OF   PURPOSE," 

supplying  hints  and  suggestions  upon  many  unfamiliar  texts,  which  are  profitable 
to  preachers  and  teachers  as  starting-points  for  useful  lessons. 
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G^enesia    883  pp. 
Exodus.    886  pp. 

Leyitious-Numbers  XXV.    868  pp. 
Numbers  XX VI-Deuteronomy.  416  pp. 
Joabua-Jadget  V.    804  pp. 
Judges  VI-1  Samuel  XVIIL   863  pp. 
Samuel  XIX-lKiDffsXIIL    866  pp. 
1  Kings  XiV-1  Chronicles  IX.  868  pp. 

1  Chronicles  X-2  Chronicles  XX   868 

pp. 

2  Chronicles  XXI-Estber.    866  pp. 
Job.    468  pp. 

The  Psalter.    468  pp. 
Proverbs.    464  pp. 


Tlie  Clirlstlan  Obserrer,  Louisville: 

**  Throws  new  lii(ht  on  the  old  stories  of  the 
Bible.** 
Tlie  CanaiUan  Baptist,  Toronto: 

*^  There  is  more  Help  in  it  than  in  losds  of  so- 
oalled  homiletio  literature.** 
Tlie  CbristUm  Advocate,  Buffalo: 

'*  Hints  are  giren  and  light  is  flashed  here 
which  will  be  found  nowhere  else.** 
aElott^s  Herald,  Boston: 

**  Dr.  Parker  is  alwsys  fresh  and  sunroBtire. 
To  the  clergyman  these  Tolumes  are  of  almost 
incalculable  value.** 

Tlie  Advance,  Chicago : 

'*  Every  passage  starts  a  train  of  copious  and 
picturesque  suggestions.  There  is  only  one  Dr. 
Parker,  and  there  could  only  be  one  such  com- 
mentary* either  In  form  or  matter.** 


XIV.  Bcclesiastes-Isaiah  XXVL   464  pp. 
XV.  Isaiah  XXVn.  Jeremiah  XIX.    404 

pp. 
XVL  Jeremiah  XX.-DanieL    464  ppw 
XVIL  Hosea-Malachi    456  pp^ 
XVin.  Matthew  L-VIL    818  pp. 
XIX.  Matthew  VTIL-XVL  884  pp. 
XX  Matthew  XVIL-XXVUL    881pp. 
XXI.  Mark-Luke.    464  pp. 
XXU.  John.    464  pp. 
XXUL  ActsL-Xn.    867  pp. 
XXIV.  Acts  XnL-XIX.    861  pp. 
XXV.  Acts  XX.-XXVIIL    866  pp. 

Tlie  Christian  ITiiloii,  New  York : 

**  The  work  is  not  laid  out  on  the  plan  of  othw 
Bible  Interpreters.  .  .  .  His  teaching  is  at  times 
thrilling  by  his  graphic  delineations.** 
Tlie  New  York  Observer  t 

**  It  might  almost  be  called  a  pictorial  Bible. 
Each  course  is  characterised  by  vivid  verbal 
pictures,  profnseness  of  illustration,  UteraUy 
orientalisms  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a  remark- 
able work.  .  .  .  ▲  great  addition  to  the  Biblical 
literature  of  the  age. 

Tlie  Baptist  <iaarterl7  Be  view.  New 
Y».rlL,  i»a>»»: 
**  Dr.  Parker  gives  to  almost  every  chapter  of 
the  Bible  a  new  meaning  and  a  genuine  charm. 
.  .  .  The  publication  of  these  volumes  will  doubt- 
less have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  pulpit 
ministrations  of  our  time  and  sucoeding  gene- 
rations.** 
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New  York  Observer:   "We  thdU  tUwayt  keep  tt  ready  to  hand,  at  the 
work  of  its  kind.    A  remarkable  tribttte  to  the  extent  of  missions." 

THE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF  MISSIONS 

A  New  Thesaurus  of  Facts,  Descriptive,  Historical,  Statistical,  Geograph- 
ical, Ethnological,  Biographical,  Etc.,  with  Maps,  Bibliography, 
Statistical  Tables,  and  a  General  Index. 


Edited  by  REV.  EDWIN  MUNSELL  BLISS, 

LaU  Aitt,  Agent,  Am,  BlbU  Bodetyfor  the  Levant, 


Complete  In  Ti¥0  £«arge  OetaTO  Tolames;     Cloth,   OTer    1,400 

Pages.     Price,  $19«00. 


".FVicto  are  the  Jlngere  of  Ood,     To  know  the  fciete  of  modem  misHone  U  the  neoeeeary 
condition  of  intdligent  interesL^—A,  T.  Pixbsof,  D.D.,  Bditor  ''Mibbiohabt  Rbvuw  or 

THE  WOKLD,^ 


R.  ».  MaeArtlmr,  I^M.^  New  York :  '*  The  whole  Church  of  Christ  should 
be  grateful  for  this  work." 

Proltofsor  Patton,  President  Princeton  University:  **A  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  missions,  and  invaluable  help  to  every  minister." 

Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  Washington,  D.  C:  **0f  great  help  to  the  better 
understanding  of  the  momentous  movement  in  the  missionary  life  of  the  Christian 
Church." 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Judge  Strong:  ''The  rise,  progress,  present  con- 
dition and  promise  of  Christian  missions  are  among  the  most  stupendous  facts  of 
modern  times.  Nothing  can  exceed  in  interest  the  story  and  full  knowledge  of 
them.  I  can  not  understand  how  any  intelligent  person  can  fail  to  be  interested  and 
instructed  by  knowledge  of  these  facts ;  hut  to  make  that  accessible  an  Encyclopedia 
ofMiaaiona,  carefully  and  accurately  prepared,  is  indispensable" 

Ex-Judge  Enoch  L».  Fancher,  President  American  Bible  Society :  "The 
entire  Christian  world  will  appreciate  so-  grand  a  work.  ...  It  covers  ail  the  im- 
portant facts  touching  the  numerous  missions  of  cUl  denominations  in  all  lands,  and 
of  dU  peoples,  their  language  and  surroundings,  among  whom  missions  are  founded,** 

**  The  work,  prepared  with  abundant  ability  and  diligence,  and  at  an  extensive 
cost,  will  be  invaluable  for  information  and  reference  for  many  years  to  come." 
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FONK&WAGNALLS' STANDARD  SERIES. 
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1.  John  PloQffliiiiMi^  Talk.    Bj  Bar.  0.  H. 

Spurnreoa 

SMrcMA*!  oeMmt«d  book.  Mim-livinor- 
•Mlnftrto:  «IO.OOOiold  to  nigkiid. 

Olioiee  of  BookA.    TlioauM  Oarl jle 
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6.  Imitation  of  Christ.    Thomas  A  Kempls. .    16 

Oas  of  tbs  swsetsst  of  books.— Conofi  Jorrsr. 
•-T.  Life  of  Christ,    Canon  Farrar 60 

Most  popolsr;  OTsr  400,000  eoplss  sold. 

5.  Carly le*s  BMays.    Thomas  Car ly  1« fO 

BMsys  OS  Gostlis,  Burnt,  SohlUsr.  sto. 
•-I0.  Ufe  sad  Work  of  St.  Paul.     Canon 

Farrar 60 

Mosttntersstlnf  life  of  Psnl  sT«r  pobUsbed.— 
Bnton  CoHgr^gampnaUtt. 

U.  Bolf-Cultoro.    John  Stuart  Blackle 10 

We  wMmhr  eoBunsad  the  book  to  9XL^^^ 
mpal  Bto9ra$r, 

lS-10.  Kniffht's  History  of  Bnicland S  80 

Ths  bsst  bistary  of  Snglsnd^i¥M.  Mmk 
FtrUr,  D.D^  LL.D. 
fO-n.  Letters  to  Workmen.    John  Boskin...    80 
Tbsy  are  s  mine  of  riobss.— 21s  iVsaMtrion, 
JMIodtlpMa. 

Sf.  Idyls  of  theKlnff.    Alfred  Tennyson SO 

S8.  Rowland  Hill.    V.  J.  Charlesworth 16 

lifs,  sasedotss,  sad  pnlpit  MytDgt  of  a  great, 
good  noble  msa.— (7>  M.  Bpwrgton, 

94.  Town  Geolofj  <>  Canon  Kingsley 16 

eeology  of  tbe  solL  the  pebbles,  the  stones  la 

the  wan,  oosl  In  tbe  lln,  lime  in  the  mortsr,  ^e. 

K.  Ufe  of  Alfred  the  Great.    Thos.  Hofirhes.    SO 

M.  Outdoor  Life  in  Europe.    E.  P.  Thwing...    20 

9r.  Calamities  of  Authors.     D'Israeli SO 

98.  Salon  of  Madame  Necker.     Part  I.     O. 

D^HaussonriUe. 16 

Msdame  Keeter  wse  one  of  the  most  fSmoos 
women  of  ber  sge. 

90.  Ethios  of  the  Dust.    John  Buskin 16 

Not  snytblng  from  tbe  pen  of  John  Ruikln  Is 
more  quslnt  or  Tslnsble. 
30-91.  Memorlea  of  My  Exile.  Louis  Kossuth.    40 
89.  Mister  Horn  and  His  Friends.    Mark  Guy 

Pearse 16 

FuU  of  reUgloas  bumor,  isttre  snd  remsrk- 
sble  spiritual  lerror. 

88-44.  Orations  of  Demoethenes 40 

Tbe  oelebrsted  trsnslstlon  by  Tbomss  Leland 
(complete). 

86.  Frondes  Agrrestea    John  Buskin 16 

Besdlnn  In  modern  pslnters:  art,  tbe  sky, 
stresm,  snd  ees,  mountsint,  atones,  plsnts,  flow- 
ers, ete.,ete. 
80.  Joan  of  Arc.    Alphonse  de  Lamartlne. ...    10 
Lsmsrtlne  wse  s  msster  cf  style. 

ff.  Thoughts  of  Aurelius  Antoninus. 16 

The  thoughts  of  tbe  oelebrsted  Bomsn  Em- 
peror, Antoninus,  is  ons  of  tbe  clseelee. 
88.  Salon  of  Madsme  Necker.     Part  II.     O. 

D^Haussoorille 16 


No. 

80.    The  Hermits.    Oaoon  Kingaley 

40,  John  PloBghman*s  Pictures.    C.  H. 
geon....>. 


..    16 


Tbe  book  is  llluscrsted.  soi 
a  daeter  of  dlsmonde.~lTbi  < 
41.  Pulpit  Table  Talk.    Edward  B.  ] 
4S.  Btbla  and  Newspaper.    C.  H. 

How  to  gsmer  Bible  tratbs  from  the  i 

49.  GZconl    Dr.  C.  C.  Colton 

44.  Ooldsmlth*s  Cltlsen  of  the  World 

Europe  through  the  eyes  of  s  < 


46.  America  BeTlsited.    Geo.  Angvstas  Sala.    99 

A  Tory  suggssttre  renew  of  what  he  sav  and 
thought  ef  Ameetoa. 

44.  Life  of  a  H.  Spurgeon.  Wm.  H.  Yarrow..    W 
The  life  of  thle  greet  prescher  ehouM  be  eas 
of  grest  Interest  to  slL 

47.  John  Calvin.    M.Gulsot li 


Gnlsot  le  fhmoae  ss  sa  tanperttsl  and  reUsfels 

French  historian. 


Dickens*  Christmas  Books.  C  Diokene. 
Dlustrsted  with  ebsrseter  engisftags. 
60.  Culture  and  Bellgion.    Prin.  8.  a  Shairp. 
We  espedsUr  commend  tt  to  sU 
sad  women.--21s iRpw  Tmrk 

60.  The  NutritlTe  Cure.  Bobert  Walter,  ]fj>. 
A  Tslnable  book  on  Doctor  Dtot.  a  ststsBcaS 
of  principles  and  methods. 

00.  Sartor  Beeartns.    Thoe.  Carlyle 

Oneof  tbemostqustatand  blghtyeal 
pblk)Sopblesl  etoilSB  Iv  thto  esSbnted 

61-08.  Lothalr.  Disraeli,  Earl  of 

None  of  tbe  noTsls  of  Bt  Hon.  Besjamls  IMa 
laeU  bSTe  crestod  so  gresc  s  eenssttos  ss  tbis. 

68.  The  Persian  Queen.    E.  P.  Thwia^ 

Tbe  Penlsn  Queen  (Esther)  le  Tory  bilgfa^ 
genlsl,  epsrkUng.- AMdoa  Hood,  DJK 

04.  Salon  of  Madame  Necker.  D*HauasooTOI«. 

Partin 

06-00.  History    of    the    Bible    Tranalatioo. 

Tbos.  J.  Conant,  DJ). 

Tbe  bestbletory  of  tbe  Englieb  transt^tles  ef 
tbe  Bible  with  wnlob  we  sre  aequatnted.— fie 
CkHaMan  2Ailsa,  Jf .  T. 

67.  Ingerooll  Answered.  Joseph  Parker,  DJ>. 
One  of  the  most  tboogbtfnl  sad  Tslasfels 
snswers  to  Ingersoll  thst  we  bare  sssa.— JT.  F. 
CairiUloa  ^dsoeate. 

08-00.  Studies  in  Mark.    Thomas  Hughes 

DIetlngnlehed  by  greet  lesrataif  sad  sbOto. 

sad  s  deep  rererenee  for  the  wonL— B^pflm 

Jboofter,  .nMlarft^pillfl. 

70.  Job*s  Comforters.    Joseph  Parker,  D J>. .  • 

I  eban  endesTor  to  mske  tbie  book  kaewa.— 

Win.  JT.  GUkd&kmo. 

BeTiser*s  Encrlish.    G.  Washington  Moon. 
Mr.  Moon  ebowe  bfaneelf  msster  of  the  elles 
tloa.-Cinilfaa  ^aordioa. 

New  Testament  Helps.     Ber.  Wilbur  F. 

Crafts 

A  miracle  of  eoadensatton.— JF.  T.  CViKss 


89 
16 
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91 
89 
19 

16 

91 


71. 


78, 


74.  Opium— England^  Policy.    C.  F.  Uggins. 
A  full  diacaeelon  of  Bnglsadle  ceeretre  optBB 
polley;  opium  la  Amertes,  etc. 

79.  Beminiscenoes  of  Lyman  Beeoher 

In  thli  entertslning  Uttls  Tslume  Is  gtrsa 
many  incidents  not  beretofOrs  pabHebed.   Tbe 
author  wse  oonrerted   under  Dr.  B — ' 
prescbteg.-03hrMiaa  ITsreM,  iMrelL 


ORDBR   BT  TITI.B  AND  N1THBK99. 
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TWIJ\r  TOPICS-EACH  BOOK  IS  JSTEEDED. 


Manual 


OF 


Revivals 

▲  TOLUMI  OF 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  udSUeeESTIONS 

FBOM 

HiaroRCTs  py  nwrvwkiM  awd  bioqba- 

PHIBB  OF  KEVIVALI8TS 

With  Themes  for  the  Use  of  Pastors,  in- 
cluding Texts,  Subjects,  and  Outlines 
of  the  Sermons  of  Many  Dis- 
tingtrished  Evangelists. 

PRBPABXO  BT 

REV.  Q.  W.  HBRVEY,  A.M. 

Idmo,   CloUi,   389   pp«     Price,  $1.35, 
Post-free. 

Pabtial  Comtsjits  :  Workinfr  ancl  Waiting  for 
a  BeriTal.— SubJecU  and  Texts  for  Reyivals.— 
Style  for  Beyival  Subjects.— BeTiTal  Hymns.— 
Temperance  In  Bevirals.  —  Awakenings  among 
H.  8.  Children.— Inquiry  Meetings.— Relations  of 
Pastor  and  Evangelist.— Instructire  Books  on* 
BoTlTals.— BeTiral  Sermons,  Texts,  Etc. 

HIGHLY  COMMENDED. 

Tlte  Chnrehman,  New  York:  "This man- 
ual Is  Tory  evidently  a  growth,  the  patient  re- 
sult of  many  years  of  reading,  of  obserration 
and  of  practical  experience.'" 

Charles  BEaddon  Spnrseon :  **  This  work 
is  Tory  useful.  The  author  speaks  most  Judi* 
eiously  and  instructively.** 

The  Christian  at  l¥ork,  New  York :  *  Not 
the  least  striking  feature  of  the  book  is  its  ster- 
ling common  sense.  It  is  evidently  the  result 
of  wide  observation  and  the  importance  of  re- 
vivals, their  relations  to  other  church  work  is 
clearly  and  forcibly  presented.** 

The  liUtheran  Obserwer,  Philadelphia: 
**  It  win  be  a  great  help  to  a  conscientious,  faith- 
ful minister,  as  well  as  save  him  from  mistakes 
that  sometimes  mar  and  spoil  the  work  of  the 
earnest  preacher.** 

The  Christian  Obserwer,  New  York  :  **  Of 
especial  value  to  young  preachers,  and  helpful 
to  all.  Texts  and  themes  are  given  from  the  ser- 
mons of  Wesley,  Whitfield,  Spurgeon.  Moody, 
and  other  successful  preachers.** 


Pulpit  *"» 
+    Grave 

▲  YOLDMS  OF 

FUmBBAL  SERMONS  and  ADDRESSES 

FBOM 

LBADIHO  POLPITS  OF  AMBRIOA.  WKOLAFP, 

OBRMAWT.  AWD  FBAWOB. 

Containing    90    Sermons,   Sketches    of 

Sermons,  and  Obituary  Addresses ; 

also   450   Classified   Texts 

and  Full  Miscellany. 

BDITBD  BT 

E.  J.  WHEELER,  A.M. 

Swoy   Cloth,    865    pp«       Prlee,    $1.50, 
Post-free* 

CoBTBiTB  OF  THE  MisoELLANv:  About  Funcral 
Addresses,  Muller.  —  Etiquette  in  Funerals.— 
SoriptureReadln^s.- TheCarnage  ofWar  .-Words 
From  the  Dying.— Practical  Hints.— Appropriate 
Hymns  for  Funeral  Services.— Curious  Facts 
Concerning  Funeral  Rites.— List  of  Appropriate 
Poems.— Textual  Index,  and  Index  of  Subjects. 

HIGHLY   COMMENDED. 

The  Rellgloas  Herald,  Richmond,  Ya. : 
**  Pre-eminently  suggestive.** 

Methodist  Recorder,  Pittsburg:  "Far 
superior  to  any  other  work  of  a  similar  Und.** 

National  Baptist, Philadelphia:  **A  volume 
that  can  not  fail  to  be  very  acceptable.** 

The  iresleyan,  Halifax, N.S.:  ''Its merits 
will  secure  for  It  a  wide  mission  of  usefulness.** 

8t«  lionls  Christian  AdTocate  x  '*  There 
Is  no  volume  of  this  class  so  full  and  complete. 

Christian  Obserrer,  Louisville:  *'More 
useful  than  ordinary  volumes  of  helps  to  preach* 
ers.** 

Presbyterian  Obserrer,  Baltimore:  *'A 
iMi<ie  meewn,  .  .  .  We  heartily  commend  this 
volume.** 

liUtheran  Obserrer,  Philadelphia:  '*A 
decided  help  to  those  actively  engaged  In  the 
ministry.** 

Christian  Adwoeate,  Nashville:  '*The 
matter  is  varied  and  rich,  and  will  be  found 
very  upefui.** 
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GOOD    BOOKS    FOR    SUMMER    READING. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS' 

Standard  Library 

The  books  of  "  The  Standard  Library  **  are  designed  for  popular  reading,  in  bio^rapliy. 
traTel,  hygiene,  Action,  poetry,  scienoe,  philosophy,  political  economy,  temperance,  pvo- 
hibition,  religion,  and  general  literature,  including  tales,  criticism,  etc  The  works  of 
Action  are  mostly  by  eminent  American  anthorSb  The  type  is  large  and  dear,  and  the 
paper  good.  All  editions  are  tiandy  18mo  size,  with  titles  on  back,  and  will  stand  erect  on 
shelf.  The  price  of  Standard  Library  Bodes,  printed  on  superior  paper  and  bound  1 
somely  in  cloth,  is  $1  per  volume  for  those  whose  prices  in  paper  binding  are  85  oea 
and  75  cents  per  rolume  for  those  whose  prices  in  paper  binding  are  15  cents  each. 

PAPER    EDITION. 


Order  by  Title  and  Number.    Books  will  be  Seni  Post-Paid. 


Mo.  cts. 

10.  Life  of  Cromwell.   Pazton  Hood.   S86pp.    26 
Mr.  Hood*8  Biograpay  is  a  positire  boon 
to  the  mass  of  readers.— ^.  T.£hm. 

n.  Science  in  Short  Chapters.    W.  M.  WU- 

liams.  806pp S6 

Ck  Amerloan  Hnmorists.  H.R.Haweis.  179pp.    16 
Unusually  entainlng  from  first  to  last.^ 
dncinnoH  Oommerctal  GoMetU, 

88.  Lives  of  Illastrions  Shoemakers.    W.  B. 

Winks.    t87pp S6 

A  real  norel  and  good  book.—  Nw  York 
Btrald, 

84.  Flotsam  and  Jetsam.  Tboe.  Gibson  Bowles. 

M6pp 96 

Hit  description  of  the  sea  and  life  upon  it 
cannot  be  excelled.—  Inttrior,  Chicago. 


86.  Highways  of  Litersture. 


166  pp.. 


Darid  Pryde. 


Of  jgreat 


X  practical  vtae.^Naw  York 


16 


86.  Colin  Clout^s  Calendar.  Grant  Allen.  888 

PP » 

The  record  of  a  sommer  in  the  country; 
the  orchard,  etc,  quaint  and  instruoUTC. 

87.  Sssays  of  George  Eliot.  Nathan  Sheppard. 

S88  pp.. 86 

In  her  essays  we  nin  access  to  her  deep- 
est oonrictlons.—  The  Sun^  N.  F. 

88.  Charlotte  Bronte.    Laura  C.  Holloway. 

144  PP 

An  admirable  sketch  of  the  distin- 
guished author  of  **  Jane  Byre.** 

91.  Nature  Studies.    Prof.  B.  A  Proctor.   168 

PP » 

A  series  of  popular  scientific  ezpositions 
for  all  readers,  by  this  dittloguUhed  as- 
tronomer. 

98.  India.     What  Can  it  Teach  Us?    Max 

Muller.    888  pp 86 

Opens  the  door  to  a  rast  storehouse  of 
information.— JntsHor,  Cfhioago. 

98.  A  Winter  in  India.     Hon.  W.  &  Baxter, 

1I.P.    154  PP 16 

A  bright,  intelligent,  and  late  account  of 
India.—  The  MaU^  Toronto. 


No.  Cte. 

94.  Scottish  Characteristics.    Paxton  Hood. 

847  PP S 

Crowded  with  amusing  anecdotes  and 
Ulustrattons  of  ready  wiu  humor,  and 
keen  sarcssm.—  CkrUtian  InieUigencer. 

96.  Historical  and  Other  Sketches.  Jaa.  An- 
thony Froude.     888pp. S 

A  most  readable  and  TaluableooUeetioa 
of  papers.—  The  Itdil^  Toronto. 


96.  Jewish  Artisan  life.    Frans  Delitsseh, 

D.D.   91pp M 

Translated  from  the  third  rerised  edi- 
tion. 

97.  Scientific  Sophisms.  Samuel  Walnwrigfat. 

808pp. S 

Adapted  to  opening   the  eyes.  — As 
Standard^  Chieagc 

98.  niustratlons  and  Meditations.   Bot.  C.  H. 

Spurgeon.    886  pp S 

Full  of  most  striking  and  epiicrammatie 
meditauons,    etc— P^sNIs 


Full  or  most  striking  i 
passages,  medltauo 
Lidger,  Philadelphia, 


99.  French    CelebriUes.      Part   I.      

Daudet.    189  pp li 

Crisp,  dear,  and  animated.—  Chriatiam 
Statemnant  Philadelphia, 

100.  By-ways  of  Literature.    D.  H.  Wheeler. 

847  pp m 

TnU  Tolume  is  rich  in  scholarship  and 
suggestion.- JMwnifi^  Trameoripl,  Mfoa. 


lOL  Life  of  Martin  Luther. 
819  pp 


Dr.  Wm.  Beia. 


An  attractive  and  readsble  biography.— 
TheOriticir.T.  -t* -^-^ 

108.  French  Celebrities.   Partn.    Jules  Glar- 

ette.    160  pp 16 

104.  With  the  Poets.    Canon  Fkrrar.    890  pp.   ft 

Canon  Farrar*8  Preface  alone  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  book  three  times  orer.^ 
N.  t.  OkrUUan  InteUigeneer, 

106.  Life  of  ZwinglL    JeanGrob.    196  pp ft 


Decidedly  the  most  solid  and  < 
life  of  the  great  reformer  now  berore  tne 
Bnglish  public— Olb'itficm  Worlds  Dapion. 
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No.  CU. 

10ft.  story  of  the  Merr.   Bdmond  O^Donoyan. 

818  pp 25 

One  of  the  most  interestinff  and  attract- 
iTe  books  of  traTel.—  Time$^  London. 

107.  Mumn,  and  A  Saperflaoas   Man.     Iran 

Turgenieff.    181  pp 16 

Two  graphie  noTols  by  the  great  Buaslan 
writer.    Translated  by  Gesoni. 

106.  Memorie  and  Bime.  Joaquin  Miller.  287 

PP 85 

The  most  interesting  of  this  Ajnerican 
writer^s  books. 

100.  Christianity  Triumphant.    John  P.  New- 

man,D.D.    185  pp 15 

An  OTerwhelmlng  array  of  facts.— 
Christian  at  Work,  >.  F. 

110.  Bowsham    Puzzle.      John     Habberton. 

822  pp 26 

Bealistic,  full  of  exciting  incident, 
thoroughly  readable.— JMenin^  OaaeiU, 
Botton. 

HI.  My  Musical  Memories.    H.  B.  Haweis. 

288  pp 25 

It  is  full  of  history  and  art,  of  geniusand 
inspiration.—  !%•  Advanoe,  Chioago. 

112.  Archibald  Malmaison.  Julian  Hawthorne. 

126  pp 15 

Terrible  in  ittf  dimax,  dramatic  in  in- 
tensity.— The  London  Times. 

118.  In  the  Heart  of  Africa.    Sir  Samuel  W. 

Baker.    286pp 25 

In  all  the  literature  of  African  Travel 
no  single  work  can  be  found  more  exciting, 
and  flklso  more  instructive  than  this.— 
Journal  of  Oommeroe^  N.  F. 

114.  The  Olew  of  the  Maze.    Bey.  C.  H.  Spur- 

geon 15 

**Boundabout**  Papers,  full  of  inter- 
estincr  associations  and  anecdote.—  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

115.  The  Fortunes  of  Baohael.   Edward  Ever- 

ett Hale 25 

A  purely  American  story ;  original  all 
through.— Jbumot  of  Commerce, 

116.  Chinese  Gordon.    Archibald  Forbes. 25 

Geo.  Gordon's  life  is  here  told  In  a  fasci- 
nating manner.—  Saturday  Evening  Oa^ 
MettejBotton. 

117.  Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Philosophy.  Jean  Paul 

Blchter 25 

Bichter  has  been  called  an  intellectual 
colossus,  and  moreover,  he  is  a  humorist 
from  his  inmost  soul.—  Thomca^Oarlyle, 

110.  The  Home  in  Poetry.  Laura  0.  HoUoway.    25 
The  arrangement  is  happily  planned, 
and    shows   irood   taste    and    excellent 
Judgment.— JZ^veninor  POtt,  Harford. 

120.  Number  One:  How  to  Take  Care  of  Him. 

Joseph  J.Pope 15 

Full  of  instruction  that  is  vitally  im- 
portant.— Interior^  Chicago. 

121.  Butherford.    Sdgar  Fawcett 25 

The  interest  from  one  chapter  to  an- 
other never  flags.— 37ie  Independent, 
New  York. 

122.  Ten  Tears  a  Police  Court  Judge.    Judge 

Wlglittle 25 

Nothing  in  this  book  is  overdrawn^— 
Judge  Olark  JiUeon. 


No. 


Cts. 


128.  *4(^-Gold  Seekers  of  the  Sierras.  Joaquin 

Miller 7/....    15 

Full  of  power,  pathos,  and  humor.—  Ad' 
vertieer,  Boston. 

124.  A  Yankee  School  Teacher.    Lydla  Wood 

BAldwin 25 

Has  all  the  value  of  truth  and  all  the  in- 
terest of  fiction.— Hatokeye,  Burlington. 

125.  Old  Sailor's  Tarns.    Boland  F.  Coffin. ...    16 

They  have  all  the  flavor  of  the  salt  sea 
wave.— Aeio  TorkBerald. 

126.  Life  of  Wycliffe.  John  Laird  Wilson 25 

This  is  the  fullest,  fairest,  and  most  ac- 
curate memoir  of  the  great  reformer.— 
Wimam  M.  Taylor,  D.D. 

128.  True.    George  Parsons  Lathrop 85 

A  tale  of  abiding  interest  and  much 
dramatic  power.—  Hie  Post,  Wcishington. 

120.  Prince  Saroni^s  Wife.  Julian  Hawthorne.   15 
Julian  Hawthorne  has  written  nothing 

Mt  surp "*^*        "  "  -    •  — 

New  York 


that  surpasses  this.— ifail  and  Express, 


181.  Edwin  Arnold  as  Poetizer  and  Paganizer. 

Prof.  William  Cleaver  WUkinson 15 

Mr.  Wilkinson  strikes  his  foe  with  a 
smile  and  bow,  but  his  rapier  is  sharp,  both 
at  the  point  and  along  the  edge.— 2%e 
Independent,  N.  T. 

188.  Aboard  and  Abroad.    W.  P.  Breed 15 

A  very  interesting  book  of  travel.—  T%s 
Christian  Secretary,  Hartford. 

188.  The  Timid  Brave.  William  Justin  Harsha.    15 

An  interesting  story  in  which  the  wrongs 
of  the  Indians  are  graphically  portrayed. 

188.  Destruction  of  Gotham.    Joaquin  Miller.    25 
A  graphic  story  showing  the  conflict 
between  the  upper  and  lower  strata  of 
society  in  New  York. 

140.  The  Trial  of  Gideon  and  the  Countess  of 

Almara*s  Murder.  Julian  Hawthorne.    16 
The  name  of  Julian  Hawthorne,  as  the 
author  of  this,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
its  intense  dramatic  power. 

141.  My  Lodger*s  Legacy.    B.  W.  Hume 25 

The  history  of  a  recluse,  written  by 
himfelf .  Compiled  and  arranged  by  Hume. 

142.  An  Unfortunate  Woman.   A  novel.  Ivan 

Turgenieff 15 

The  author  is  an  artist  of  the  first  order. 
—  The  World,  London. 

145.  Bui wer^s  Novels:  Leila:  or,  the  Siege  of 
Grenada,  and  The  Coming  Bace:  or. 
New  Utopia.    By  Edward  Buiwer  (Lord 

Lytton) 25 

Two  of  Bulwer's  most  celebrated  novels. 

147.  Back  Streets  and  London  Slums.  Fred- 
erick Hastings 20 

Portraying  with  effective  pen  the  slums 
of  the  W  hitecbapel  district,  made  famous 
by  horrible  tragedies. 

168.  The  Light  of  the  World;  or.  The  Great 
Consummation.  By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
(author  of  the  Light  of  Asia),  with 

portrait 60 

It  will  please  all  readers  of  poetry,  and 
fill  Christian  souls  with  rapture.— iVew 
York  Herald. 
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Books  z  Labor  Qnestioo,  Sociological  Boolffi,Etc 


teOMjrkts  om  tlie  Belstioms  of  Employer  amd  UTorlaMaa*  A  Lwxim 
by  William  H.  Say  ward,  Beoretary  of  the  National  AasociAtion  of  Buiidera ;  delirend 
ia  Bosloii,  Mats.,  lAOS.  Sro,  paper,  17  pp.  Price,  10  cenU ;  per  hundred*  $7.00  ;  post-frecL 
ThU  able  eoeay  empbaaiaee  tbe  f  undameotal  facte  which  nnderlle  the  labor  probkeaa,  geytog* 
the  caneee  of  exietinir  relations  iMtween  employer  and  workman,  and  teaches  the  t^neineen  Taine  ti 
barmon iotas  relations  between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  It  makes  manifest  the  facte  tkat 
ueitber  party  to  the  Joint  Interests  in  the  labor  problem  can  handle  the  question  alone«  and  that  ths 
remedy  for  ezistinir  dansrers  and  dlfflonlties  exists  only  in  associated  efforts.  Aa  an  ezampfte  is  fiven 
toe  case  of  two  larce  miointc  companies  in  Qermany,  emoloyia/  6«0U0  men«  and  whose  Doacos  of 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation  are  sacoessf  nlly  conducted,  and  on  wbich  the  oompaAies  and  the  work- 
men are  equally  represented.  Nothing  but  good  to  the  employer  can  oome  from  a  study  and  wMs 
droulation  of  Mr.  Say  ward*s  lecture. 

Jocepli  BlaxBimi**  Addresses  to  l¥orktM|r  mem.    We  have  reprinted,  nsder 
the  titie  *'  The  Duties  of  Man.**  the  famous  Italmn  patriot's  masterly  addressee  to  work- 
ing men,  and  have  issaed  toem  in  one  IShnu,  paper-bound  book  of  14A  pp.    Prioe,  15 
oente  per  oopy ;  post-free. 
**These  addrssses  consist  o^  the  most  enduring  thoughts  of  a  man  who  was  bom  before  his  tins, 

and  in  a  nation  two  centuries  bebind  its  age;  a  mine  of  suggestion  for  writers  and  speakers  oa  tht 

ethics  of  labor.**— 7!IU  Churchman^  New  York. 

UTerldBsr  People  amd  Tlieir  Enaplojrers.    By  Washington  Gladden.    Ubm^ 

olotb,  9il  pp.    Price,  fl.UO ;  in  paper  covers,  '<0  oente ;  post-free. 

OonUnU:  Duty  and  Discipline  of  Work,  Labor  and  Capital,  Rising  in  the  World,  The  Honsrhrii 
and  the  Home,  Strong  Drlok,  Society  and  Societies,  Duties  of  Bmployers,  Hard  Times  and  How  is 
SsM  Them,  the  Future  of  Labor,  Appendix. 

**  This  book  we  cordially  recommend.  It  Is  sound  and  eeonomlo  in  prineiple,  and  Christian  ia 
spirit.**— rhe  JRvominer,  New  Turk. 

CItrlstiam  Soeioloflrj.    By  J.  H.  W.  Stuekenbergf  D*I>**  of  Berlin,  formerly  Professor 

in  the  Theological  Department  of  Wittenberg  College.     New  edition.     ISmo,  cloth,  87f 

pp.    Pnoe,  $1.00,  post-free. 

FurUal  OohUaU:  Study  of  Christian  Society,  QenesU  of  Christian  Society,  Social  TeaehlMs  of 
Christ,  Christian  View  of  Humanity,  Belation  of  Church  Members.  Christian  Self-cultore,  Carls- 
tlan  Social  Ethics,  The  Unity  of  Christian  Society,  Diversity  in  Christian  Society,  etc 

**The  range  of  topics  is  very  wide,  the  autbor*s  views  are  everywhere  sound,  moderate,  and 
practical,  and  the  book  is  an  able  and  impartial  one  on  this  subject.**— 2^  /nierior,  Chicaga 

Tke  EtlUcs  of  marriAffe.    By  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  ILD.     Prefatory  note  by  Thomas 

Addis  Bmmet,  ILD.,  LLD.,  and  introdaction  by  Rev.  J.  T.  DnnreSf  D.D.,  of  Boston. 

With  an  appendix  showing  the  Laws  of  Most  of  the  States  and  Territories  Regarding 

Pertinent  Forms  of  Crime.    13mo,  doth,  150  pp.    Prioe,  $L00 ;  post-free. 

^  To  the  earnest  man  and  woman  everywhere,  who  has  watched  the  reckless  manner  in  whkk 

marriages  are  contracted,  the  wicked  way  in  which  respoasibiUties  are  shifted  and  ignored,  and 

the  slow  and  sure  defilement  of  society  because  the  criminal  rlssses  are  allowed  to  propagate  their 

vile  species,  while  Christian  households  and  moral  parents  ignore  their  duty  to  this  aod  to  the  uest 

world,  this  book  is  almost  like  a  voice  from  heaven.    Should  reach  its  hundred-thousandth  edlttoo.* 

— (TMcoi/O  Jbamol. 

Is  lUiui  Too  Prolific?— The  So-called  lHaltiiiisUtB  Idea.    By  H.  a  Pome- 
roy, M.D.  (author  of  *'The  Ethics  of  Marriage  " ).    lamo,  leatherette,  64  pp.    S5  cents, 
post-free. 
**  The  work  Is  a  strong  argument  oa  the  side  of  right,  and  a  bold  rebuke  to  wrung.*^—  MisiinVf 

Herald^  Boston. 

**  I  can  find  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  my  sense  of  the  sacred aees  of  the  cause  to  whleh 

Jour  labors  are  devoted;  or  of  the  degradation  which,  if  and  in  proportion  as  that  cause  ahoald  bs 
efeated,  threatens  the  whole  human  race  within  the  scope  of  the  controversy.*'— Aw.  W.  S.  Otod- 
9t<m€  in  letter  to  the  Author, 

Criiitlaoloflry*  A  Psyohologioal  and  Scientific  Study  of  Criminals  with  Relation  to 
Pttycbioal  and  Physical  Typea  etc  By  Arthur  MacDonald,  Specialist  in  Education  as 
Related  to  the  Abnormal  and  Weakling  Classes,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  and  U.  S. 
Delegate  to  the  International  Societv  of  Anthropology  at  Brussels,  ItSSfsi,  etc ,  etc  In- 
troduction by  Professor  Cesare  Lomoroso,  of  the  ITmversity  of  Turin,  Italy.  In  an  Ap- 
pendix is  given  an  Extensive  Bibliography  of  the  Best  Boon  on  Crime,  in  the  several 
languagea    12mo,  cloth,  850  pp.    Price,  $2.00 ;  post-free. 

**  Of  undoubted  interest  and  special  value  to  all  concerned.^— 7%e  Arena,  Boston. 

**  The  result  of  years  of  expert  study  and  research.*'— 6Wf<e,  Baltimore. 

**  Exhsustive,  logical,  and  convlncing.**»J\reto  Tork  World. 

"  We  have  read  this  book  with  profit.**— ^e10  York  BeraUL 

*'  Mr.  MacDoosld^s  book  is  clear  and  thoughtful .  .  .  the  spirit  is  excellent  and  the  method 
scientific.**— iVet0  York  Tribune. 
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Blmts  om  Early  BdiicatiOM  and  lYarsery  IHMsipUite.     A  book  full  of  the 

wisest  hints,  suggesuoo-,  a  ad  practical  ideas  in  the  interest  of  the  most  efTectireand 

>  satisfactory  training  of  children.    12mo,  cloth.    Price,  60  cents,  pott-free. 

Itpasaed  through  eighteen  editions.    It  was  first  pablished  00  years  ago.  and  many  attribute 

it  to  Siisabetb  Fry,  the  eminent  philanthropist.    The  name  of  the  author  never  appeared  on  its 

title-page.    An  American  reprint  of  1884  long  since  disappeared  from  circulation,  and  its  present 

re-issue  secures  for  it  an  extended  usefulness.    Dr.  John  Hall,  who  oontrlbntee  the  prefatory  note, 

writes:    **  I  can  not  recall  a  sentence  that  requires  remodiflcation,  nor  is  there  anything  In  the 

Tolume  that  tends  to  limit  the  boolc  to  any  one  class  or  any  one  denomination.** 

**  It  should  be  eompulsory  on  erery  young  mother  in  the  land  to  study  this  book. ...  If  we  should 
ouote  from  it  we  should  begin  at  the  beginning  and  give  every  word  eotire  to  the  end.**— 2^  OMotiOQ 
Jottmai. 

"WMat  Oar  Otrls  Oa«rlit  to  Kaow.  By  Mary  J.  Sudley,  ILD.,  Graduate  Physi- 
cian and  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass.; 
also  Graduate  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  New  Tork.  12mo,  cloth,  262  pp.  $LOQ, 
post-free. 

FarUal  OontenU:  About  the  Hu8band.Bands  that  are  Fbrbidden,  Best  Hours  for  Sleep,  Brain 
and  Neryes,  Oarlyle  on  Clothes,  Causes  of  Disease,  Clothing  the  Feet,  Close-fitting  Undergarments, 
Hygiene  of  the  Skin,  the  Mate  and  the  Home,  Nerves  and  Nerrousness,  Self-dereaopment,  Time  to 
Marry,  How  to  Cook,  What  to  Eat,  What  Causes  Cold  Feet,  What  Causes  Tar  loose  Veins,  What 
Causes  Palpitation,  How  to  Become  Handsome  Old  Women,  etc.,  etc. 

**  These  lectures,  familiar,  delicate,  and  straightforward,  shonld  be  read  by  all  young  women.*^— 
T%$  SundaV'Sehnol  Timet, 

Tke  I>aace  ormodera  Sodetr.  By  Professor  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson.  Re- 
vised edition.  Will  prove  inTaluable  to  all  who  can  not  settle  this  disputed  question  of 
Dancing.  They  will  nail  a  dear,  ▼igorons,  thorough  and  courageous  treatment  of  the 
question.    18mo»  cloth.    Price,  CO  cents ;  post-free. 

**  The  most  pungent  attack  on  the  modem  dance  we  have  ever  read.**— Harper *«  MagoMins, 
**  if  there  is  in  our  language  any  better  dlscossloa  of  the  subject,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  It 

pointed  out.**— Boptitf  Quar(«Wy. 

»»No  man  In  his  senses  will  dance.**— CVosro,  106 B.  C. 

**  Dancing  is  a  fitting  recreation,  irmk  for  a  philosopher.**— ^ioerotet,  470  B.  C. 

Prof.  Wm.  Cleaver  Wilkinson*s  **  Dance  of  Modem  Soolety  **  brings  the  question  down  to  date. 

Tlie  Cyclopedia  of  Teaiperaace  aad  ProlUbltioa.  This  magnificent  work 
contains  over  700  octavo  pages,  double  column,  in  "excellent  type,"  on  "good  paper, 
and  is  bound  in  cloth.  It  will  prove  of  greater  value  to  students,  speakers,  writers, 
editors,  and  the  public  generally,  than  anv  other  volume  in  the  whole  scope  of  the  liter- 
ature of  temperance  reform.  It  covers  all  phases  of  the  question.  It  treats  every  per- 
tinent subject ;  has  statistical  tables,  sketches  of  organizations,  and  a  complete  and 
perfect  index.  Signed  articles  are  contributed  by  many  eminent  men  and  women  in 
this  oountty  and  in  Burope,  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  subject.  Price,  $8.50,  car- 
riage free. 
**  Nearly  every  possible  question  that  can  be  asked,  with  respect  to  temperance  and  prohibition, 

will  hear  find  an  answer.**— Ai»lioiia2  Baptist^  Philadelphia. 

**A  standard  book  of  reference  for  years  to  come.**- JAcM^an  OhritUan  Advocate. 

The  Foaadatioa  of  I^eatli.    A  masterpiece  in  temperance  literature.     By  Axel 
GKistafson.    It  is  among  the  fairest  and  most  original  of  all  literature  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  temperance  question.    12mo,  cloth,  600  pp.    Price,  $1.50,  post-free. 
**  No  other  work  is  so  complete,  and  its  arguments  are  irresistible.**— Cardino/  Mctnning' 

ProlUbltioa  t  the  PriaGlple«  the  Poller,  aad  the  Party*    A  dispassion- 
ate study  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  Prohibition.    By  B.  J.  Wheeier.    Third 
edition,  revised.    12mo,  cloth,  227  pp.    75  cents ;  paper,  25  cents ;  post-free. 
**  We  hATe  not,  since  tbe  beidnning  of  the  Temperance  Controversy,  had  a  keener  Damascun 

blade  than  this.**— I'VaacM  B.  WlUard. 

The  Ecoaoatlcs  of  Prohlbltloa.    Full  of  illustrations,  making  its  argument  plain 
to  any  one  who  can  read  the  English  language.    By  Rev.  J.  C.  Femald.    12uio,  cloth, 
515  pp.,  with  an  index  of  ne4rly  800  topicai  references.    Pric«,  $1..50,  post-rre»* 
**  This  is  the  best  book  on  temperance  we  have  ever  seen.    It  is  unanswerable.**— 77k«  Morning 

Start  Boston. 

The  IVeifir  Haad-book  of  Prohlbltloa  Facts.  A  Pocket  Arsenal  for  Prohibi- 
tion Workers  and  Speakers.  By  W.  F.  Copeland.  Handy  pocket  size ;  flexible  cloth 
covers.    Price,  per  cop  7,  50  cents ;  dozen,  $8.60 ;  hundred,  $*4i5.00. 

**  We  advise  all  our  interested  readers,  especially  our  preachers.  If  they  do  not  own  the  **  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Temperance  and  Prohibition,*  to  have  this  book  always  on  hand.**— 2^  Apottolie  Ouide^ 
LouisTille,  Ky.  
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What  folly  it  would  be  to  cut  gnus  with  a  pair  of  BoisBon  I  Tei  peopla 
do  equally  eilly  things  oTery  day.  Modem  progress  has  grown  up  from  the 
hooked  sickle  to  the  swinging  scythe  and  thence  to  the  lawn  mower.  So 
don't  use  scissors  I 

But  do  you  use  SAFOLIOP  If  you  don't  you  are  as  much  behind  ths 
age  as  if  you  cut  grass  with  a  dinner  knife.  Once  there  were  no  soapik 
Then  one  soap  senred  all  purposes.  Now  the  sensible  folks  use  one  soap  in 
the  toilety  another  in  the  tub,  one  soap  in  the  stables,  and  SAPOLIO  for  all 
foouring  and  house-cleaning. 


BEFORE  ^N  ^UDIENCE; 

OR,  THE  USE  OF  WILL  IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 


OPINIONS. 


TTatiohal  Baptwt  : 

''ElocutionUtSy  take 
notietl  Tour  craft  is  in 
danger y  your  occupation 
it  threatened/  That  is 
to  say,  if  public  speakers 
will  heed  the. advice  of 
the  author  of  this  book. 
How  many  beautiful 
stories  of  the  advice 
given  by  actors  and  or- 
ators he  spoils!  How 
many  beautiful  bubbles 
he  bursts!  The  Halks^ 
are  decidedly  interest- 
ing.wilty  andphilosoph- 
ical.  Xo  public  speaker 
can  fail  to  get  much  good 
from  Mr.  Sheppard's 
suggestions^  and  no  one 
can  fail  to  find  every 
page  of  real  valued 


12mo,  Cloth. 


By   BIATHAN    8HBPPARD. 


ii  D pirn  DC  you  attempt  to  be- 
**^'  \lllt  ^5Qine  a  public  orator 
or  a  preacher,  you  should  be  sure  that 
you  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
a  successful  speaker.  How  to  gain  these 
qualifications  is  the  all-iniportant  ques- 
tion. If  the  judgment  of  public  men  and 
students  may  A  |J  answer  to  this  ques- 
be  relied  upon,  "i^  Uon  will  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  a  neatly  printed  volume  by 
Nathan  Sheppard,  just  published.  It  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  Public  Speaking. 
The  Use  of  the  Will,  Physical  Earnest- 
ness, Self-reliance,  Art  of  Being  Natural, 
Dramatic  Element,  Rhetoric,  Audiences, 
How  to  Think  of  Something  to  Say,  Shape 
for  An  Audience-room,  are  the  subjects 
treated  in  this  Alin|P|jpp  " 
book  ^'Before  An  MUUICIlUC. 


OPINIONS. 


RSF.  J.  T.  DUBTKA,  D J)J 

''It  i9  capital,  famiUar 
and  racy,  but  profound- 
ly philosophical.  IthaU 
recommend  U  to  the  «te- 
dent*  of  ow  three  large 
schools  of  educaOony 

Prbsbttkbiak  Wimae, 
N.S.:  "  The  taUte  are  of 
the  most  eeneiNe  and 
practical  character.  .  . . 
ItUabookwhUhpubOt 
speakers  and  persons 
trcAning  for  the  plat- 
form or  the  pulpit  will 
find  very  usefuL*" 

NORTHBRN     CBBrSTlAV 

Adtocatb,  Syrmcui€ : 
''  Full  of  directions  and 
suggestions  qf  the  meet 
practical  sort.  ...  In- 
teresting as  a  tale.  He 
have  read  fete  books  re* 
cently  that  seem  so  wide- 
awake.^'' 


Price,  75  Cents. 
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^FFBCTS   OF    LA 
GRIPPE. 

Boston.  Mass.,  Sept.  4, 1«H. 
I  had  a  violent  attack  of 
1.^  <4rippe  which  left  me  in 
a  feeble  state.  I  wae  per- 
Hiiaded  to  try  the  Electro- 
poise  ;  now  after  a  year 
(during  which  time  I  have 
need  no  medicine)  I  find  my- 
i*«lf  in  better  healtli  than  for 
fifteen  years  and  all  traces 
of  La  Orippe  are  gone.  Ite 
effects  imve  been  remark- 
able. .    .    . 

Rev.  M.  Mcdonald. 

(Editor 
Bimton  ChMian  WltnenH.) 


CURES 
WHEN 
ALL 


ELSE 
FAILS. 


CONVINCED   OF 
ITS  niBRlTS. 

New  York,  Dec  80. 1893. 
Myself  and  family  have 
derived  so  mucD  benefit  from 
the  Blectropoiee,  and  I  have 
become  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  its  merits,  that  I 
feel  warranted  in  commend- 
ing it  without  reserve  to  the 
public.  A  friend,  a  highly 
esteemed  clerg^'man  and  ed- 
ucator, has  said  he  **  would 
not  take  one  thousand  dollars 
for  his  Electropoise."  .  .  . 

Rev.  W.  H.  DePUY, 

A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
(Amifltant  Editor  of 
ChrMian    Adisxntr.) 


THE 


It  is  a  Scientific,  Simple,  Safe,  Easily-applied 
HOME  CURE  for  Disease  without  Medicine. 

Curing  by  causing  the  absorption  of  Oxygen  in 
the  quantity  needed  to  give  the  system  Vitality  suf- 
ficient to  throw  off  Disease.  Not  a  battery  or  belt. 
No  shock  on  applying.  Our  book  tells  all  about  it, 
and  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 


COVGH-INSOniNiA. 

WASmNOTON.  D.  C, 
Feb.  6, 1»4. 

We  use  the  Electropoise 
In  our  family  and  would  no* 
part  with  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.    I  have  found 
that   no   medicine   will    so 
quickly  give   relief   as   the 
EleCtropoise,    and    particu- 
I  larly  is  this  true  with  a  cough 
;  or  In  case  of  sleeplcfsness.  I 
have  taken  frequent  occasion 
'  to  ^peak  of   its  wonderful 
I  curative  powers.  .    .    . 

Mrt.  HOWELL  E.  JACKSON. 

(Wife  of  Aiw.  Justice  of  r.  8. 
Saprrme  Court.) 


L 


DO  NOT  DESPAIR, 

The  Electropoise  has  made 
its  reputation  by  curing  sup- 
posedly "incurable  cases.'* 
We  court  investigation. 


Electroiibratlon  Company, 

345  Fourth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


RHECJIVIATISIII. 

Xabuvillk,  Tkkn.. 
Mar.  14. 189S. 

I  have  suffered  with  con- 
stitutional rheumatism  all 
my  life  ;  for  several  years  ] 
was  compelled  to  use  a 
crutch,  and  then  could  not 
walk  fifty  yards.  I  com- 
menced the  Electropoise 
with  no  faith  in  it,  and  the 
pood  results  have  been  won 
i  derf.il.  I  can  now  walk 
I  without  a  crutch  and  m^ 
heart  trouble  is  cured.  .  .  . 

Dr.  W.  n.  MORGAN,  D.D.S. 

(Former  Pw^Went  of 
National  IVtital  A«M>ciati<m.) 
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The  Columbia 

Dictionary  Holder. 

THE  7lH:OST  PBRI=BOT  DB^IOB  F^OR  HOLOINC 
Any  book  which  is  too  heavy  to  be  easily  handled. 


The  Columbia  Holder 

combines  the  merits  of  the  best 
makes  and  possesses  the  new  fea- 
ture of  self-adjustment^  by  which 
i  will  all  lie  flat,  no  matter  where  the 
'  be  opened.  This  advantage  is  XM>t 
my  other  book -holder.  It  is  so  con- 
;hat  when  the  volume  is  opened  on 
e  of  its  center,  the  heavier  side  sinks 
ally  until  the  open  pages  are  exactly 

^ice  by  which  the  book  is  kept  open  or 
desired  is  simple  in  the  extreme  and 
n  adds  the  features  of  durability  and 
from  derangement.  There  are  no 
3ress  either  in  opening  or  closing  the 
Holder. 

gle  is  so  adjustable  that  it  may  be  in 
sition  for  a  person  sitting,  or  the  book 
^uite  flat  and  suflficiently  high  to  be 
read  by  a  person  standing. 

Fastened  to  the  main  rod  of  the 

holder  is  a  receptacle  or  book-shelf 

which  not  only  adds  to  the  utility 

but  also  to  the  attractive  appear- 

'    ance  of  the  stand. 

The  Columbia  is  Manufactured  Both  as  a  Sinsie-Volume 
and  a  Two- Volume  Holder. 

The  Double  Holder  is  made  specially  for  the  Standard  Dictionary  when  in  two 
volumes,  and  does  not  possess  the  feature  of  self-adjustment,  it  being  unnecessary 
with  the  thinner  volumes. 

PRIOES:  .     .  vS^SSki 

Ant.  Oak  Boardi,  Tramework  Japanned,  or  Gold  Bronsa,        $5.00         $7.iO 
'*      "         "  "  AnUqae  Bronie,  -      •      •        10.00  15.00 

"      "         "  "  Hioktl.Plated,     ...        10.00  15.00 


]>o«ble 
VoLiScaad 
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